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18 Fifty-Ton Rail- qeait es, 
road Cars Loaded : ‘WoTany ESTIBLSHES 


In a Day With One | MENINDATSOMPLEEL) 


SPECIAL TO JOHNSTOWN: ‘DEMOCRAT. 


e e / 
Baldwin-Westinghouse __|.cc#e eins el. 


“,4.| made in any section was made today 


e “"1in No. 1 mine of the Scalp Level Coal 
&e Mining company, one of the John Loch- 
ec FIC <ta- | rie operations, when 18 steel cars were 

8} loaded by one motorman. The motor- 
‘Silman who made the record output was 
e e a} Victor Gustasson. The foreman at 

ne Locomotive I Nasettecctial Ghee oda 
l , Bighteen steel cars of coal loaded in 
‘la single day with but one motorman js 
4 |the highest run that has ever been made 
iq | in this vicinity and it is believed that 
,. | it has never been equalled anywhere. : 
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On this particular day they worked exactly nine hours and forty- 
five minutes. ‘The only haulage equipment used was an eight-ton 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Electric Locomotive, equipped with 
commutating-pole motors. 


This locomotive, except for a few mine cars hauled from a dip from 
a point in the heading by a mule, did all the work, gathering the coal 
cars and hauling the same to the tipple. 


When they stopped work in the evening the locomotive was in- 
spected and found to be in first-class condition, in spite of the heavy, 
work it performed. ‘The motors were nearly as cool as when started 
in the morning. 
















Twelve mine cars, each loaded with two tons of coal, were hauled on each trip. 
The longest haul was made about 2500 feet from the face of first left to tipple and: 
about the same distance from face of main heading to tipple. At two points in the 
mine for a distance of 400 feet the grades are 14% against the loads. 


Thirty-six trips were hauled, and it is estimated that at least two minutes were 
lost on each trip on account of the motor man waiting for empty cars outside. 


There was no extra effort made this day to make a record. It was only an or- 
dinary day’s work, and it is believed that if they would make an extra effort, for any 
one day, this Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive could gather and haul 
sufficient coal to at least load twenty-four steel cars. 


Full information about Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Electric 


Mine Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A view of the Mines, the Motorman, and the Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive which made this record. 
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Does Advertising Pay—the Reader? 


The Weekly 


That is not the angle from which it is 
customary to view this ‘‘grandold’’ 
question. 


In the orthodox concept of advertising 
it is the advertiser who is pictured as 
eternally mulling over the question— 
“Does advertising pay?”’ 


But how about the reader? 


Does it pay? Is it worth your while 
to make a practice, each week, of 
thumbing through the selling section of 
COAL AGE? Or isit time wasted? 


You have got your own answer—and 
if you are reading this, we have pretty 
good proof as to the nature of your 
answer. 


Perhaps the answer of the Ad Manager 
—who doubtless sees much more ad- 
vertising and knows many more COAL 
AGE advertisers than you, although he 
lacks your buyers’ viewpoint—will be of 
interest to you. At any rate, here 
goes: 


First, advertising does pay the reader 
—and pays him big. Just imagine this 
world without advertising; to focus down 
to our immediate question, imagine a 
world of coal mining newspapers sans 
advertising section. You wouldn’t be- 
gin to be the well educated buyer that you 
are now. 


You'd know one, or perhaps two prod- 
ucts, in this line and that. You’d not 
know them all as you do now. You'd 
not know enough to make a really wise buy. 


Ad-Talk Page 


But—secondly—I’m compelled to ad- 
mit that it doesn’t pay the reader as well 
as it should pay or as it will next year 
and the year after. 


Every good ad is the product of a man 
with a ‘“‘nose for news’’—as they say in 
newspaperdom. And the man with a 
“nose for news’’ is simply a man with 
the faculty of picking out-and presenting, 
in an attractive manner, facts and ideas 
that interest the reader. 


In many ads there is not the news in- 
terest that there should be or could be. 
Ads are still all too frequently blatant 
reiterations of alleged superiority, loud 
proclaimings of statements that are not 
proved and that cannot even hope to 
interest the reader. But ads of this 
type are growing fewer and fewer in 
number. 


Advertisements in your technical pa- 
pers are today very much more attrac- 
tive in appearance than ever before. 
They are more informative and better 
written. Hence they are interesting and 
worth reading. 


And what has already been accom- 
plished in this direction is just the be- 
ginning. Each year sees the percentage 
of dead ads decreasing and the number 
of live, interesting ads on the increase. 


What do you think? Does advertis- 
ing pay the reader? ‘Take a half hour 
some evening and put your ideas on 
paper. Send them along to the Ad 
Manager. I'll wager that they will 
make a very interesting ad-talk page. 
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“Treat men as pawns and nine-pins and you 
shall suffer as well as they. If you leave out 
their heart, you shall lose your own.” We 
doubt if we should have had the courage to 
print this quotation from Emerson, at any 
other season, but at the beginning of a new 
year, we, in common with all mankind, are 
bubbling over with courage. 


Emerson was of the opinion that the normal 
man is a social being; we doubt if any sensible 
person would disagree with him on this 
point, however, there are many normal men 


‘who lose sight of this fact when they are 


called upon to deal with others. 


Saloons, labor unions, national holidays, 
pay-day celebrations, all give testimony to 
“man the social being.’’ Attempts to arbi- 
trarily suppress them altogether give evidence 
of some one’s stupidity. 


The miner at work in his room, loading 
coal, is almost an isolated creature. Com- 
pare his surroundings with those of the clerk, 
the brick layer, the machinist, or most any 
other laborer. Do you wonder then that he 
craves companionship when his day’s work is 
completed? 


We know of a camp that does not boast of 
a saloon nor a labor organization, but every 
afternoon, during the summer months, the 
men congregate in front of the commissary 
and play marbles—don’t laugh, we are in 
earnest; name furnished on request. A 
happier lot of men we have never observed. 
If all men were possessed of such simple tastes, 
mining camps as residences could be put in 
the came class as the VY. M.C. A. Annex. 
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Between the two extremes—the saloon and 
the marble club—there are many possibilities, 
all of them time tested and approved; for 
example, first-aid teams, prize gardens, read- 
ing rooms and night schools, school advance- 
ment committees, moving picture shows, old- 
fashioned picnics, etc., etc. 


Oh, yes, remarks the pessimist, you left out 
“blind tigers.”’ The blind tiger proprietor is 
at best an outlaw, he never trusts his custom- 
ers and they seldom trust him. At pay day, 
while the men are flush, his glasses may ring, 
but the daily gatherings characteristic of the 
saloon are wanting. 

“Man is a social being.’’ We have never 
met a person who questioned the truth of that 
statement. We have met hundreds of men, 
however, who have never given the matter a 
moment’s consideration, and they are the ones 
who invariably howl, “down with the saloon,”’ 
the moment such an establishment interferes 
with their employees’ working capacity; like- 
wise, when the lodge or a labor organization 
seems to interfere with the output of their mine, 
they are “agin” them To all such we would 
point out, as a New Year’s suggestion, the 


' possibilities for social activity that lie some- 


where (in every camp) between the saloon and 
the marble club. 


If you have reached the stage where you 
are in doubt as to which substitute for the 
saloon would be most effective in your camp, 
you may consider yourself out of danger; it’s 
only the fellow who hasn’t realized that there 
is a substitute, who needs attention. 
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Some 
Movemn 


SYNOPSIS—Nearly 10 million tons of coal a year is 
shipped down the Ohio River. Due to low-water stages, 
navigation is only open a portion of the time. Govern- 
ment contemplates an expenditure of 100 million dollars 
in order to make water shipping possible the year through. 

To those who live along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, the passing of a boat down (south) with a coal 
tow is of little interest. When these boats plod their way 
up-stream (north) still less interest is manifested by 
those who are not directly interested. But, to the coal 
operator, the shipper and the receiver, such items mean 
much. That a coal tow has passed a certain, point on its 
Southern journey is the best news the shipper can re- 
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for the river and harbor improvements. The projects 
now under way, or the completion of the series of locks 
and dams will cost upward of $100,000,000. The great- 
est burden of freight now carried on the Ohio is coal, all 
coming from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROJECT 


To have a navigable stage of water in the Ohio River 
during twelve months of the year would mean that the 
coal shipping tonnage would be more than doubled. Each 
lock or dam costs upward of $2,000,000 and there will be 
fifty or more of these between Pittsburgh and Cairo. 
This will permit a 9-ft. stage of water throughout the en- 
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ceive, excepting, only, the brief wire from the captain 
that the fleet has been landed safely at Louisville, Mem- 
phis or New Orleans. 

It is only at certain seasons of the year now that coal is 
sent from the upper Ohio and Monongahela pools to the 
Southern markets. The cause of this is simply that a 
navigable stage of water does not remain in the Ohio 
River from Merrill, Penn., south, throughout the twelve 
months. It is just possible that river shipping of coal 
on the upper Ohio prevails only from seven to nine 
months during year. This, of course, is because the sys- 
tem of locks the Federal Government is building in the 
Ohio River is not complete. 

From Pittsburgh, the distance down the Ohio to Cairo, 
Ill., where the Mississippi is touched, is approximately 
one thousand miles. The Ohio River drains a quarter of 
the greatest states in the Union, and this importance of 
the river is one of the reasons that Congress has been 
sc liberal in appropriating millions of dollars annually 


tire year, and, it is said, the constant stirring up of the 
water by coal and passenger boats will prevent the for- 
mation of the customary “ice bridge.” 


EFFECTS OF THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Time is now drawing near when shipping will be per- 
mitted through the Panama Canal. This means that 
New Orleans will be made a great reloading point for coal 
consigned to receivers along the Pacific Coast. In turn, 
it also means that more coal will be shipped out of the 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and Kanawha fields 
for Southern reloading. If the Panama Canal was now 
open for traffic, it would be impossible to ship coal from 
the Pittsburgh harbors to New Orleans throughout the 
year unless the system of locks and dams was completed. 
Shipping could and would be done at certain seasons of 
the year, when navigable water would permit, but the 
completion of the river-improvement program would in- 
sure shipping during every week in the year. 
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Specifications have only recently been presented to 
Congress asking for an appropriation of about $10,000,- 
000 for work in the Ohio River during the coming fiscal 
year. All such appropriations are generally agreed to 
with little if any argument, for 
that the completion of the 50 or more locks 
will make the Ohio Valley and its tributary 


and dams 
country a 
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the fact is realized‘ 
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beehive of industry, insofar as river 
concerned. 

Basing future shipments of coal by river to Southern 
points on the records for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, when 8,366,786 tons were floated down stream, this 
volume will be increased 50 per cent. or more when the 
improvement program is finally completed. 


coal shipping is 
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By JESSE K. JOHNSTON* 


SYNOPSIS—The coal-mining industry in the Pitts- 


burgh district has raised wages between 62 and 92 per 
cent. since 1897, and the cost to the purchaser has only 
increased 54 per cent. The cost of operation of the Penn- 
sylvamia R.R. absorbs only about 79 per cent. of the total 
receipts, but in coal mining, operating erpenses involve 
almost all the gross income. 

3) 

In view of the fact that the present wage scale for 
mining bituminous coal in the competitive states expires 
Apr. 1, 1914, I thought it might be interesting to make a 
study of the wages and selling prices of coal in the Pitts- 
burgh district for the last 16 years, and to set forth some 
facts which are misunderstood by the public. 

Tf the coal business could have’ some assurance during 
the next two years that actual conditions would be as 
favorable as today, then there would be no necessity for 
writing this paper. But in the absence of such assurance 
if we can know just whither we are drifting in this period 
of readjustment, reconstruction and legislation, we can 
better determine what to do, and how to do it. 

As one has said very truthfully, “As a whole the coal 
business is the most indispensable, the most unprofitable, 
the most maligned, and misunderstood of all the mediums 
through which the welfare of the people is secured. It 
is the most important, and most helpless, having in it the 
power to command, and yet having a nonresistant mass, 
accepting only with a feeble protest the criticisms of a 
misinformed public.” The public thinks it can cheapen 
this essential product by destroying that machinery by 
which it is now being produced at a lower price than any- 
where in the world. 

Why is it that the great coal industry in the thickly 
populated industrial districts of Pittsburgh, an industry 
producing sixty-six million tons of coal in the year 1912 
in Allegheny, Washington and Westmoreland counties, is 
not on a more solid: business foundation? On analysis, 
the answer is, that the cost of production leaves a very 
small margin of profit for such a large investment, for 
we must remember that’ the labor charge is only 75 per 
cent. of the whole cost of production, there being in ad- 
dition “overhead costs” and the cost of selling in com- 
petitive markets. 

One of the statements you hear frequently is that the 
wages have not advanced in proportion to the selling price 


*General mining superintendent, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Creighton, Penn. 

Note—An article entitled. “A Study of Wages and Selling 
Prices of Coal in the Pittsburgh District,” read before the 
Coal Mining Institute of America at its winter session in 


Pittsburgh. 


: Westmoreland 


of coal, so it is well to nail that statement at once with 


actual facts. 
THE WAGE SCALES IN 1897 anp 1912 ComMPARED 
Referring to the chart and going back to the year 1897, 
the mining rate in the Pittsburgh district is found to have 
been 55e. for pick mining lump coal in the thin-vein dis- 


trict ; $1.7814 was the maximum rate for day labor and 5c. 
a ton was a fair cost for materials and supplies. These 


were deplorable times in the mining industry, and just 
three years previous to this time. Coxey’s Army made 
its memorable march through southwestern Pennsylvania 
on its way to Washington, 


COMPARISON OF WAGES AND SELLING PRICES 


Wages per Day Average Selling Price 


Alle- Wash- West- 


Wages per Ton 
Lump  Run-of- 


Year Coal Mine Max. Min. Supplies gheny ington moreland 
1897 $0.55 $0.3558 $1.78} $1.52% $0.05 $0.67 $0.55 $0.85 
1898 0.66 0.4272 1.90 L76 0.71 0.58 0.71 
1899 0.66 0.4272 1.90 1.75 0.74 0.74 0.88 
1900 0.80 0.5171 2.28 2.10 1.01 0.97 1.04 
1901 0.80 0. 5171 2.28 2.10 1.00 0.87 1.01 
1902. 0.80 0.5171 2.28 2.10 1.04 1.03 1.04 
1903 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 1,22 1.15 1.18t+ 
1904 0.85 0.5494 2.42 2,23 1.02 0.94 0.95 
1905 0.85 0.5494 2.42 2.23 0.96 0.91 0.96 
1906. 10:905 0.5817 25.56 2.36 1.03 1202 0.97 
1907 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 1.10 LOT. 0.99 
1908 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 1.05 1.03 0.97 
1909 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 1.00 1.00 0.87 
1910 0.95 0.6140 2.80 2.49 1.08 1.06 0.98 
1911 0.95 0.6140 2.80 2.49 1.06 1.05 0.97 
1912 1.00 0.6464 2.95 2.62 0.10 1.09 1.08 1.01 
Per cent. 
advance 81.89 81.69 65.25 71.80 100 53.62 
+ Year of anthracite strike. 


It was in this year that the 55c. rate was made by the 
action of the late Patrick Dolan, president District No. 5, 
United Mine Workers of America, who reduced the wage 
rate so that the union mines could compete with those of 
the New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co. This led to a 
strike on July 4, 1897, culminating in the interstate con- 
vention later, Sept. 13, 1897. The eight-hour .day was 
adopted in Chicago, January, 1898. 

Now looking at the record of the year 1912, the last 
of which we have any data, the rate is found to be in 
the Pittsburgh thin-vein district $1 per ton for pick min- 
ing lump coal. The maximum rate for day labor is $2.95, 
and 10c. per ton is the cost for material and supplies. 

These figures mean an advance of 81.89 per cent. for 
pick mining. Machine mining has also advanced so that 
the wage rate for cutting has risen 65.85 per cent., and 
that for loading after machines 92.29 per cent. The maxi- 
mum wage for day labor has risen 65.25 per cent., the 
minimum day-labor wage has increased 71.80 per cent., 
while supplies now cost twice as much as in 189%. In that 
the selling price in Allegheny, Washington and 
counties averaged 69c. for run-of-mine 


year 
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coal, while in the year 1912 this price amounted to $1.06. 
Thus the average increase was 53.62 per cent. 
THe Coat MAn’s DOoLiar 


Loosely speaking, let us call the $1.06 received in 1912 
the coal man’s dollar, and see how far it goes. A mis- 
directed public opinion is demanding high wages, high 
taxes, good preparation, safety, compensation, conserva- 
tion and yet there are not enough of cents in the coal 
man’s dollar to meet all these demands, and allow a fair 
profit for the investment. 

Let us make some comparisons. The cost of operating 
the Pennsylvania R.R. in 1912, was 78.69c. for every dollar 
received, and in 1912 that corporation paid only 37.1 per 
cent. higher wages than in 1900. 

On the other hand, the wage rate of mining in the 
Pittsburgh district increased 51.51 per cent. in that pe- 
riod of time and during parts of 1910 and 1911 a group 
of mines in the Pittsburgh region, part in the thin-vein 
district and part in the thick vein, some well situated, 
some with less favorable conditions, expended for mining, 
labor, fuel, general office expenses, taxes, depreciation and 
royalty 99.09c. per ton. Note that this expenditure did not 
cover interest on bonds. 

The average selling price received was $1.09 per ton, 
leaving a difference of 10c. per ton to take care of divi- 
dends and bonded interest, so you see there is not enough 
left for safety, conservation, compensation and a fair re- 
turn on the investment. 

Is this true of the coal industry? Let me quote you 
Jdward W. Parker, United States Geological Survey, 
from his excellent paper read before the American Min- 
ing Congress, Philadelphia, Penn.: 

“Pennsylvania by long odds the most important pro- 
ducer of bituminous coal with an output of 137,300,000 
tons in 1909, showed a total expense of $117,440,000, 
and a value of product of $129,550,000, leeving a balance 
on the profit side of little over $12,000,000, or about 34 
per cent. on the capital invested, which was $358,600,- 
000.” 


Tur Consumer Pays FoR FREIGHT AND THInxKs He Is 
PAYING FOR COAL 


Tf you told the consumers of domestic coal that the op- 
erators of the Pittsburgh district only received an average 
of $1.06 per ton for their coal at the mines, or about 4c. 
a bushel, he would place you in the Ananias Club im- 
mediately, for in the mind of the average consumer there 
is a firm conviction that the coal operators are a lot of 
robber barons who fix the price of coal at their pleasure. 

Now let us analyze the situation, by taking an ex- 
ample during the year 1912. The consumer purchased a 
car of run-of-mine coal in the Pittsburgh district at $1.10 
per ton at the mine. The freight bill would cost him 
35c. per ton and the cost of hauling and unloading would 
cost him $1 or a total of $2.45 per ton. The retail dealer 
quoted him 10c. per bushel delivered in his cellar or $2.60 
per ton. On examination he finds he has paid 15e. per 
ton for the retailer’s profit and also that this profit and 
the transportation are large items in his coal bill. 

The representatives of labor say to the operators of the 
Pittsburgh district, “If you have not enough business sa- 
gacity to get a better price for your coal, it is no fault of 
ours.” The stee] manufacturer sells his steel at profit; the 
butcher demands fair payment for his meat; the shoe 
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merchant gets a good price for his shoes; and the clothier 
se:ures a profit for his clothes. Why does not the coal 
operator get a good price for his coal? What is the 
remedy ? 


THe ONLY Errictent Prick RAtsER 

The operators might make a secret agreement to raise 
the price of coal, but they cannot do this without fear 
of the law. The railroads have been trying for 5 years 
to raise freight rates and they have failed because public 
opinion and the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been against them. Who, then, does raise the price of 
coal? The United Mine Workers of America, who by 
their compact organization, have been able to secure a 
large advance in wages during the last'16 years. The 
question is whether the operators cannot profit by taking 
some lessons in organization from that aggressive body 
and by giving the actual conditions of the coal industry 
more publicity. 

We may well question whether the cost of labor in the 
production of coal has not reached an apex, beyond which 
we should not allow it to pass until the consumer under- 
stands that in the end he must pay for the value of the 
coal in the ground, and wages of the miner, the cost of 
safety appliances, compensation, conservation, new laws 
of taxation and a reasonable profit to the operators. 

There is a tremendous waste of investment in coal- 
mining property, due partly to the antagonistic attitude of 
the public and partly to the unorganized condition of the 
industry, and it seems that the business of mining can 
only be improved by better organization, some efficiency 
engineering on the selling force, and more general knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions under which the coal in- 
dustry is operating. This publicity might well help to 
secure some changes in the federal laws. 


Am American Invention Is Ime 
troduced imto Great Britain 


N. K. Bowman, general manager of the American 
Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio, has just returned to this 
country from a visit through England and Scotland, 
where he installed a number of automatic ventilating 
doors for coal mines. Mr. Bowman took occasion to 
visit a number of his Majesty’s inspectors in England 
and Scotland and found these men especially pleased 
with the general design of the mine door manufactured 
by his company. It was found that the “American” 
mine door fully meets the requirements of the recent 
British mine law, which provides among other things that 
trap doors must be so constructed that they will not — 
blow open when the air is reversed. The object of this 
law is to make it possible to reverse the air in a mine 
where an accident has happened. It frequently occurs 
that fire is an element of coal-mine catastrophes, and in 
such a case, every possible precaution must be taken to 
carry the poisonous gases away from the main exit, so 
that the men may have a safe means of escape. 

S 

Lignites may be profitably used in (1) Gas producers, (2) 
Specially constructed boilers. (3)  Briquettes. The U. S. 
Reclamation Service has a boiler at Williston, N. D., that burns 
lignite untreated, shortly after it is taken from the mine. 
When lignite is to be used for briquetting it should be thor- 
oughly crushed, then dried until it contains not more than 


from 5 to 10 per cent. of moisture, then compressed while still 
warm. 
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By Simon H. Asn* 


SYNOPSIS—Details of methods employed in mining 

coal from several seams which lie on a dip of 60 deg. 
_ Notes on drawing pillars and timbering. As much as 90 
_ per cent. of the coal is recovered. 

The following method of working steep seams is prac- 
ticed with slight modifications in the different beds of 
the Pierce County coal measures. At the mines of the 
American Coal Co., Spiketon, Wash., the beds dip from 
60 to 65 deg. Four seams are being-worked, Nos. 6, 8, 9 

-and 10, and the prospects are good for substantially in- 
creasing the output in the course of the next year. At 
present about 500 tons are being produced each day. 
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Fie. 1. YaArps AND TRESTLE AT No. 8 MINE. 


The product of the mines is a sub-bituminous coal, which 
is prepared in three sizes, lump, nut and steam. This 
coal finds a ready market for domestic and steam pur- 
poses in and about the Puget Sound cities. The No. 10 
bed, also called the “Lady Wellington,” is the best seam 
now being worked. A slope has been driven across the 
dip on a grade of 32 deg. to the second level. No. 8 bed 
was opened in a similar manner, while No. 6 bed has been 
reached by a rock tunnel driven westerly 670 ft. from the 
second level in No. 8 seam. 

These three beds are of the Burnett series and are on 
the east slope of the Wilkeson anticline dipping from 
North 7634 deg. East to North 67144 deg. East. The 

average strike is North 15 deg. West. The Eastern meas- 
ures in this section have never heretofore had an authen- 
tic correlation and reliable data for these seams is still 
lacking. The coal beds in this section are a subdivision 





*Mining engineer, American Coal Co., Spiketon, Wash. 


of the Eocene period and the coal measures as shown in 
the columnar section have been determined by survey and 
tunnel driving for an interval of 2000 ft. Detailed sec- 
tions of the different coal beds are shown on the columnar 
section sheet. 

The present company has had charge of the property 
since February, 1912, and much credit is due General 
Manager D. R. Swem, and Superintendent John Hutch- 
inson, for their consistent efforts to modernize and render 
safe the company’s collieries. 


Metuop or MINING 
The coal of the No. 10 bed is 31% to 41% ft. thick be- 
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tween walls, a detailed section of which is shown in Fig 
5. The coal is mined by the chute-and-pillar system, 
for the character of the walls is such that mining by wide 
breasts is impracticable. The coal does not fire spontane- 
ously. With the exception of a few small jumps, the 
bed has been regular for the entire length of all gangways 
so far driven. A diabase dike was passed through by a 
short rock tunnel in the south end of the field, however, 
beyond this dike, the coal was found im place and regular. 

The gangway, which is the intake airway, and the coun- 
ter gangway, which is the main return airway, are driven 
parallel. The counter gangway is up the pitch from the 
gangway and the stumps are from 20 to 25 ft. thick. 
Chutes are driven 6 ft. wide from the gangway to the 
counter on 50-ft. centers, from which point they are driven 
8 ft. wide up the pitch to the boundary. 

The entire mine is driven by contract, same being be- 
tween the company and the United Mine Workers of 
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TO PRINCIPAL SURFACE 


FEATURES 


America. The distance apart of the crosscuts on the pitch 
is agreed in the contract to be such that the blocks will 
not exceed 50 ft. in length, and will be 6 ft. wide. Be- 
tween every other chute, what is termed a half-chute is 
driven 6 ft. wide from the gangway to the counter. 
Where much gas is encountered or conditions warrant 
such action, half-chutes are driven between all the chutes. 
Each half-chute is a traveling way between the gangway 
and the counter, and from it access at all times can be 
made to two chutes. Hirsch electric lamps are used by 
the miners in all gangways. 


A Bratrick Is CARRIED UP To FAcE 


As shown in Fig. 8, a board brattice is carried from 
the counter in the center of the chute to the face. The 
inby compartment is used for the manway. The boards 
are nailed on the coal side to a line of props up the center 
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the canvas curtain and extending to the wing post set in 
the center and shghtly back in the crosseut. This wing 
not only deflects the air into the crosscut, but prevents any 
coal from passing below the crosscut as same runs into the 
coal side through the canvas curtain. There is also no 
danger to men who may happen to be comming up the 
ehutee 

Batteries are built at every other crosscut and, if neces- 
sary, at every crosscut, and the chutes are worked full. 
This not only arrests the coal and reduces breakage, but 
aids the ventilation and makes it safe to pass from one 
chute to another through the crosscuts. A chute starter 
runs coal from the batteries when necessary. 

All shooting is done on the solid. Holes are drilled 
with the ordinary hand machines and the blasting is done 
with 20 per cent. Dupont stumping dynamite, a shot 
lighter firing the holes. Only one miner works in each 
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Second Level Gangway~ 
Fie, 3. DETAILS OF VENTILATING SYSTEM 
of the chute. These props are set from 2 to 4 ft. apart, 
depending upon the character of the walls. Hand rails 
are fastened to the props on the manway side and steps 
on the bottom are made by placing a prop above the brat- 
tice props and placing one end of same in a notch in the 
rib. 

The chute between the low side of the gangway and the 
counter is always kept full, thus preventing any leakages 
of air from this source. At every crosscut and on the 
counter, canvas curtains 2x2 ft. are hung in the brattice; 
access across the chutes can be made through these open- 
ings at all times. At each crosscut, wings are built of 
boards from the bottom to the roof on the manway side of 
the chute, the same starting at the chute brattice below 


ux 32 53) BB 2" Level Gangway 
Trap -door Stopping 
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chute. The average 
per shift. 

Because of the heavy pitch, nothing can be gobbed and 
everything between walls must be taken out and separated 
at the cleaning plant. Timber is brought down from the 
surface to the top gangway, to which the chutes from 
the second level are driven. One of these chutes is used 
as a timber-way from which props are taken to all parts 
on the pitch. 


rate of advance in the chutes is 8 ft. 


DRAWING THE PILLARS 


In Fig. 4 is shown the method of pillar drawing. Four 
chutes are usually driven to the boundary in advance of 
the pillars, three of which are usually working at one 
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time. The pillars are drawn on the outby side of the 
chute as follows: Referring to Fig. 4, No. 30 pillar is 
finished. When a pillar is to be drawn, the crosscuts of 
the chute are well timbered and a cog as 1 in 33 pillar is 


built on the low side of the top lift or crosscut as the 
ease may be. 


This cog is placed as closely as possible to the inside 
rib of the chute. The corner of the block as A in the 
fourth block is then worked off, and as soon as room per- 
mits, a second cog as 2 is placed 4 to 5 ft. from the first 
as shown in drawing. A temporary battery of props is 
built above this latter cog, to aid traveling across the 
face and prevent anything from coming down from above 
and injuring the men below or knocking out the props. 

Attacking the block in this manner is called taking off 
the angles. This is continued until the half of the block 
is worked off as shown in block 2 of pillar 31, leaving 
what is called the tail. The same course is pursued on 
the next block below, as shown in block 1 of pillar 31, 
after which the tail or half of the block above is worked 
and run out. When a tail is to be run out as shown in 

block 3 of pillar 32, part of 


Grey a Block Shale & which has been run out, the 
Banded Bony 23" temporary battery above the 
Coal, Firmand, COS is replaced by the spouts 

Blocky 4-2$ yy wooden chutes as the tail 

Carbonaceovs, is worked off. The coal is 

tod Shale, Shale, Bory! then run out between the cogs 
Grey Lesa F | sandstone through the spouts, after 





which a permanent battery is 
placed above the cogs. 

The cogs and the batteries 
are built of 6-ft. props. In 
this way-the pillars are drawn to the first block from 
which only an angle is taken off as shown in pillar 30, 
and a cog and permanent stopping are placed in the chute 
neck. ‘The arrows show the direction of the air current. 
Under favorable conditions 2250 sq.ft. of this ground has 
been taken out in 10 shifts of eight hours each, and as 
much as 90 per cent. of the coal has been recovered. The 
roof stands well and the breaks occur above the cog lines 
and are held up by the cogs. As the coal is being drawn, 
none of the timbers are knocked out by the shots. Other 
props are set as the angle face advances. 


Coat Ace 
Fig. 5. A DrTarILeD 
SECTION OF SEAM 


Nores oN TIMBERING 


The timbers are all cut at the mines, but the lagging 
used is 1-in. sawed lumber in the chutes and split lagging 
in the gangway, heavy ground, and in the chute batteries 
or bulkheads. The gangway sets are made of heavy pole 
trees, set 6 ft. apart and consist of two legs and a collar 
above which split lagging or props must be placed to safe- 
guard against the coal roof. 

Props are set 3 ft. or more -apart, depending on the 
walls, above which cap pieces are placed if the roof is 
bad, otherwise they are set in a hitch. They are slightly 
underset, and if the bottom is bad, sills are used; if not, 
they are set in a hitch in the bottom. 

As the cars are loaded from the chutes on the gangway 
and the coal spills more or less over both sides of the 
car, it was considered more economical to depart from 
the usual custom and place the dich on the hanging-wall 
side of the gangway. 

Mules are used for hauling the cars on the gangway as 
the hauls are still short, but these will be replaced soon 
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by mine locomotives. Trips of three or four cars are 
hauled up the slope. These weigh loaded about one ton. 

The agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America specifies that all miners not on a contract rate 
shall receive $3.80 per day. In No. 10 mine, the men 
receive $3.25 per yd. for chutes, $2.50 pcr yd. for cross 
cuts, $5.25 per 90 sq.ft. of pillar removed, $1.25 per cog 
and $14 per yd. for gangway work. They buy their own 
powder, fuse, caps, tools, ete. Powder is sold to them at 
the mines at the rate of $3 per box of 25 |b. of 2U per cent. 
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dynamite, fuse at 
per 100. 

Improvements in the way of preparing and handling 
the coal are under way, all of which when completed will 
make a safer and more profitable mine. 


60c. per 100 ft., and 5X caps at $1 
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An Early Gasoline Engine 


By NEWELL G. ALFoRD* 


One of the first gasoline locomotives was that furnished 
by W. F. Prouty to the St. Bernard Mining Co.’s No. 9 
mine in the year 1898. It was built either at Newark, 
N. J., or Philadelphia, Penn., and was installed by Mr. 
Prouty himself who made a trip to Earlington for that 
purpose. 

It had a 20-hp. engine, which was set upright in the 
truck and had only a single cylinder and single-chain 
drive from the engine to the axle. The transmission was 
very delicate and the motor stalled on reversing. More- 
over, the locomotive lacked weight and gave off quantities 
of smoke, which was, of course, very objectionable. 
Vinally a magneto was put on the engine and when this 
failed to give the desired result, the locomotive was con- 
signed to the scrap heap. It was used in the mine for 
about one year, but was never able to pull a full trip of 
loaded cars. 

i) 


Erratum 


made 
plant are of the 
read of the Stirling type. 


In our issue of Dec. 6, p. 846, the statement was m 
that the boilers in the Hauto power 
Maxim type. This should have 
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SY NOPSIS—The west Kentucky coal field was one of 
the earliest developed in the United States. For years the 
coal was won without powder. Reminiscences of early 
mining history. 
33 

Coal is Kentucky’s greatest natural resource, and the 
mining of it is rapidly becoming a greater factor in the 
commercial history of the state. 
now employed in the various coal mines. At present, 
however, there are three times that number employed by 
the various manufacturing establishments in the state 
and nine times 30,000 are connected with farms as oper- 
ators, managers and tenants. Twenty years ago the num- 
ber of miners was comparatively insignificant. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS IN MUHLENBERG COUNTY 


To show the bearing of coal mining on local history I 
have selected Muhlenberg County in the West Kentucky 
field as an example. There are now 26 commercial coal 
mines in Muhlenberg with payrolls amounting to about 
$2,000,000 a year. This is almost double the amount of 
the county’s agricultural products; tobacco, the leading 
crop, seldom exceeds $300,000. The county has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000 of which 3500 men are employed 
in and around the mines. About 95 per cent. of the min- 
ers were born in America, of whom one fourth are native 
Muhlenbergers. About 5 per cent. are foreigners and 25 
per cent. are negroes. 

Ground for home sites near mines is cheap in Muhlen- 
berg, and, as a result, about 15 per cent. of the miners 
own the houses in which they live. The percentage of 
home owners is increasing. This is especially true in 
and near Central City which is now the largest town 
in the county and maintains good schools and churches. 
That the mine owners are interested in the welfare of 
their people is shown by the fact that at Graham and 
Luzerne they offer cash prices to their miners for the best 
kept home premises, whether these belong to the company 
or not. 


KENTUCKY WAS IN THE MARKET BEFORE 1830 


Tradition has it that about one hundred years ago 
Alney McLean, who later became a member of Congress, 
accidentally discovered that the “black rock” found on 
his farm near Green River would burn. However, wood 
being plentiful and more convenient, his discovery was 
regarded as a matter of little consequence. About 1820, 
his son, William D. McLean, opened up what was known 
as the McLean drift bank. It is said he was one of the 
first men to report the existence of coal in western Ken- 
tucky. 

As early as 1830 a few barges of coal were mined at 
the McLean drift bank and sent down Green River to 
Evansville. About that time coal was taken from the 
Mud River mine and hauled to Russellville in ox wagons, 
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a distance of 30 miles. It usually required three days to 
make the trip over what is still called the “Old Coal 
Road.” 'This coal was used by the early blacksmiths who 
called it “rock coal,” thus distinguishing it from char- 
coal, which, for many years, was the only coal burned in 
their forges. 

The great extent and probable value of the deposits of 
coal in Muhlenberg was given very little thought by local 
people before 1854 when David Dale Owen, America’s 
greatest geologist, published the First Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Kentucky. In this book he ealls at- 
tention to the existence of thick beds of coal in about 
25 different places in the county and points out, in a gen- 
eral way, the territory underlaid with coal. The many 
observations made since his day have added very little to 
his discoveries, but have merely verified his statements 
regarding the extent of the field. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


By 1875, or a few years after the railroad, which is 
now the Illinois Central, was built, no less than a dozen 
mines were in operation in the county along that line, 
and when, in 1882, the Owensboro branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. was completed, more were opened 
along its tracks. As years rolled on other and larger 
mines were opened and now the output has placed Muh- 
lenberg at the head of the coal-producing counties in 
Kentucky. In the meantime, coal lands have advanced 
from $4 and $5 per acre to $50 and $100. 

Tn 1900, when commercial mines were still compara- 
tively small, producing about 400,000 tons a year, the 
population of Muhlenberg was 20,000. In 1910 the out- 
put reached almost 3,000,000 tons and the population was 
#9,000, an increase of 45 per cent. over the population of 
ten years before. Most of this increase was due to mining. 
During this same period, the increase of population for 
the United States was 21 per: cent. and for Kentucky 
about 7 per cent. 


Hoskinson’s REN NISCENCES 


William H. Hoskinson, who all his life long has lived 
near Mud River mine, speaking of the methods em- 
ployed there some forty years ago, says: 

“Those who are familiar with none but the presen 
methods of mining coal cannot easily realize on how dim- 
inutive a scale the old Mud River mine, or any other old 
coal mine, was formerly worked. In 1871-72, when my 
father, Jackson Hoskinson, operated this mine under a 
contract with Hall & Ryan, he put out more coal than 
had ever before been produced at this place in the same 
length of time. But there are mines in Muhlenberg 
county now that produce more coal in one week than did 
old Mud River during the entire two years of my father’s 
contract. 

“Modern methods, as we know them today, were never 
in use at Mud River. Much coal has been produced here 
by the light of candles and the old “Dutch lamps,’ but 
these were displaced long ago by the more convenient de- 
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vices from which have evolved the present oil and car- 


bide lamps. The drill, needle, and scraper were never 
seen here until about 1869. Before that time all coal was 
wedged down. 


SLAcK SEPARATED BY RAKE AND WASTED 


A good steel sledge and 5 or 6 steel wedges were among 
the essentials of a collier’s kit; he also had a heavy iron 
rake, with which he separated his coal, being careful to 


load nothing that would pass through the teeth. His car 


was supposed to hold 10 bushels. When it was filled a 
homemade wooden ticket was attached to it and a ‘pusher’ 
pushed it out of the room into the ‘lie-way,’ where it was 
coupled to one or two other cars and pulled by a mule to 
the tipple. Only one mule was used in the mine, and he 
never went any farther than the ‘lie-way. In fact, small 


as he was, it was necessary in many places to remove 


some of the roof or bottom to make it possible for him to 
reach the ‘lie-way.’ The track throughout the mine was 
of wood. For a long time car wheels without flanges 
were used, the flange, or guard rail, being part of the 
wooden track. In the course of time these smooth-faced 
old wheels and the wooden track were superseded by 
flanged wheels and iron rails. 


EARLY SQuIB MAKING 


“Blasting powder, it is said, was first used here about 
1869. This was the beginning of a new epoch at Mud 
River, for the churn-drill, needle and scraper soon be- 
gan to take the place of the sledge and wedges. All the 
coal was mined ‘on the clear’ and 4 or 5 in. of powder was 
considered a good shot. 

The little squib now so common was then unknown. 
In its stead the miners used a joint of wheat-straw filled 
with gunpowder, which was set off by means of an oiled 
paper placed under the straw and attached to the coal by 
a small lump of clay. When I was a boy I made many of 
these squibs, leaving the joint in one end of the straw and 
stopping the other end with soap to keep the powder from 
running out.” 

Muhlenberg County has an area of about four hundred 
square miles, all of which is underlaid with coal. How- 
ever, only about two-thirds of this area, or 270 square 
miles, is, it is said, underlaid with the coal beds Nos. 9 
and 11, which are the thickest seams and practically the 
only ones now being worked. Each foot of thickness of 
a bed of this coal is estimated to produce 1000 tons to 
the acre, and since No. 9 and No. 11 have a combined 
average thickness of from 10 to 11 ft., these two beds 
will run, according to this estimate, about 10,000 tons 
to the acre, or 6,400,000 tons to the square mile, and 1,- 
728,000,000 tons to the 270 square miles. Thus, assum- 
ing that the coal is uniform and estimating the output 
at three million tons per year, these two beds alone could 
be worked, according to these figures, for about six cen- 
turies, or until about the year 2500 A. D. 


From experience gained with dust explosions in gaseous 
mines it appears that undercast air crossings are the best 
in the more gaseous operations. The distance between the 
floor of an undercast and the roof of the road it crosses, 
should be at least 10 ft., though the character and strength 
of the rock may at times increase or modify this estimate. 
it is not necessary, aS a rule, to line the road above with 
masonry, though the undercast itself must be carefully lined. 
The road above acts as a relieving arch to the undercast and 
takes care of most of the weight of the over-lying strata. 
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The Dawson Mine Explosion 


We called attention some time ago to the fact that 
electric shot firing has its disadvantages because it cre- 
ates a sense of security which. is not justified in practice. 
There is always the possibility that a shot may be fired 
accidentally by a stray current or intentionally by some 
man who violates the rules. The evidence obtained at 
the Dawson mine shows the latter has been the cause of 
at least one disastrous explosion. 

Mine No. 2 which was the scene of the disaster was 
ventilated by an exhausting Jeffrey fan having a capacity 
of 200,000 cu.ft. of air per min. for a 2-in. water gage 
or twice that for a 5-in. gage. It was not, the general 
manager assures us, a gaseous mine though occasionally 
some gas was found. It was worked with open lights. 
The chemist took samples of mine air in remote parts 
of the workings and gobs, and made determinations of 
their chemical constituents and of the quantity of dust 
in suspension. The fire bosses made daily tests for gas 
with the Wolf safety lamp and were under the immediate 
supervision of the mine inspector. 


ELectric SHot Firing oF UNpercur Coau WITH 
PERMISSIELE EXPLOSIVES 

The coal was all undercut and was shot by permissible 
explosives only, Monobel Nos. 2 and 5 being employed. 
About two-thirds of the undercutting was done by hand 
and one-third by Sullivan and Goodman machines. Elec- 
tricity was-used for haulage, for operating mining ma- 
chines and hghting main entries. 

At 3 p.m., the shot inspectors were accustomed to en- 
ter the mine and distribute detonating caps to the men 
and later they connected the shooting wires. Hach en- 
try was provided with a separate switch which was en- 
closed in a box. This switch was kept locked open until 
all the men were checked out of the mine.. The shot 
inspectors closed all division switches on their way out, 
as they proceeded to the surface. Finally when it was 
certain that all the men were out of the mine, the main 
switch at the entrance was closed. This completed the 
entire circuit and all the shots were thus fired instan- 
taneously. 

The shot inspectors then proceeded into the mine with 
Wolf safety lamps and noted if there was any fire, missed 
holes, broken timber or caves. The findings were re- 
ported to the mine foreman and any needed action was 
taken. Water pipes and a complete system for humidi- 
fying the mine air were in use. 

About 270 men are usually employed in the mine, but 
284 were underground when the explosion occurred on 


Oct. 22, at 2:55 p.m. The men employed were mostly 
Italians. The explosion killed most of the 261 victims 


by its direct violence. Few were killed by falls of rock 
and only 10 to 14 by afterdamp. 


Ther Rescue Work. 


The helmets were brought to the mine immediately 
after the explosion and the rescuers started into the 
working and had already explored the seventh west entry 
of the Highline and proceeded to the air shaft before 
the fan had commenced running. The explosion doors 
were blown off and the air course leading to the fan was 
damaged, so that it took one hour and thirty minutes 
to make the necessary repairs. The fan started at 4:25 
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p-m. The rescue car of the Bureau of Mines arrived 18 
hours after the explosion. The coal companies of New 
‘Mexico and Colorado rendered valuable service for which 
the Stag Cafion Fuel Co. desires to express its thanks 
and appreciation. 

Two helmet men were killed but the exact circum- 
stances under which they were overcome is not known. 
A small fire was discovered immediately after the ex- 
plosion which was easily extinguished with water. An- 
other was found Jater and was put out by fire extinguish- 
ers and water. The only places where men were found 
alive was in the 13th and 14th east entries of the High- 
line. 

The verdict of the coroner’s inquest placed the blame 
on an unidentified miner. Seldom has the cause of an 
explosion been so certainly determined. The miners 
were not allowed to fire shots, and it will be noted from 
the report of R. H. Beddow, state mine inspector that 
this rule was violated by the man whose carelessness 
caused the disaster. The remarks follow: 

The explosion was caused by an overcharged shot, 
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which was fired in room No. 27 off the ninth west entry 
in mine No, 2. This shot blew the coal into the gob for 
a distance of 40 ft., creating much compression and stir- 
ring up and igniting the coal dust. The explosion 
spread from this point all over the mine. The shot- 
firing wires were traced from the shot back to the first 


’ 


crosscut between rooms Nos. 26 and 27. It then turned — 


into room 26 and was traced to within 50 ft. of the ninth 
west entry, where it was attached to a eut-in. 


The wire then led out of room No. 26 into the ninth. 


west entry and was traced along that heading to room 
No. 24 where it was connected to the switch convenient 
to the trolley wire.. This switch was also cut in. A 
piece of copper wire was found wrapped around the trol- 
ley wire opposite this switch and a piece of shooting wire, 
the right length to connect the switch with the trolley 
wire, was found on the top of a loaded car which stood 
between the switch and the wire which was wrapped 
around the trolley wire. An electric detonator was also 
found on the floor near this switch. It was thus clear 
that the shot had been fired from the trolley wire. 
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Mine Lamps 
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SY NOPSIS—Formulates a specification for portable 
electric mine lamps. These lamps must give at all times 
no less light than a Wolf lamp in perfect order with a 
one-inch flame. The bulbs must last for 300 hr. and 
ihe batteries a full working year of 12-hr. days. The costs 
of purchase and maintenance and the weight are not con- 
sidered. 
& 

The first requisite of a lamp is the production of light, 
and for mining service it should burn steadily and with 
undimmed brilliancy for a certain number of hours of 
every day in the year. The next requisite is lightness, 
that is, a lamp should not weigh so much that it ham- 
pers a man’s movements or becomes a burden to him. The 
next requirement is that the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance shall be consistent with the work done and the 
benefits received. Another requisite which does not re- 
quire discussion is that the electrolyte shall not spill or 
leak while the lamps are in use. 


Wericut, Cost AND CAPActIry 


If we assume that this last mentioned requirement does 
not need further consideration, we can group the qualifi- 
cations of portable electric lamps under three main heads 
as follows: Weight, cost and capacity. 

The weight of a lamp can be easily ascertained and 
each prospective user of a lamp must decide for him- 
self whether or not its weight is excessive. Under the 
head of cost would be included the first cost of the equip- 
ment, as well as all proper charges for operating and 
maintaining the lamp. Some of these charges will vary 





*Hngineer-in-charge of electrical 
of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Note—Final part of paper read Dec. 5, 1913, at the winter 
meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America. 
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with each installation and whether or not the cost is 
excessive will depend somewhat upon the conditions which 
surround each case. 


The capacity of the lamp is taken to mean its ability — 


to produce a certain amount of light for a definite num- 
ber of hours per day, every day in the year if need be. 
A lamp that can do this with the fewest interruptions has 
the greatest capacity for performing the duty for which 
it is intended. The capacity of a lamp as thus de- 
fined takes into consideration not only the ampere-hour 
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capacity of the battery and the efficiency of the lamp 
bulb, but also the life of battery plates, the mechanical 
strength of parts and the resistance to wear and tear. 

We need to define (1) what is the proper amount of 
light for a lamp to give; (2) the proper time it should 
burn each day, and (3) what are reasonable interrup- 
tions of service and how often they may occur. 

THE Proper Amount or Licut in Lumens 


To measure truly the illuminating power of a portable 
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electric lamp, we must consider not only the intensity of 
light (or candlepower), but also the solid angle over 


which the intensity is maintained. A lamp which gives 
an intensity of light of one candlepower all around gives 


twice as much light as one which gives a light of equal 


intensity half way round it. The term “flux” is used 

by illuminating engineers to designate the product of in- 

tensity and the angle over which it is exhibited, since 

this product most truly represents the light which flows 

from the lamp. The unit of flux is called a lumen and is 

about °/,o, of the total flux of light produced by a source 
_of one spherical candlepower. 

The term candlepower used without qualification is 
not only confusing but really meaningless. If all sources 
of light distributed light equally in all directions, then a 
single measurement of their candlepower would suffice to 
compare them. Practically, however, sources of light dif- 
fer a great deal in the way they distribute light, and 
this is especially true if reflectors are used. 


THr AVERAGE CANDLEPOWER 

Therefore, if a lamp is stated to give two candlepower, 
the statement should also explain whether “head-on” 
candlepower is meant, or average candlepower over the 
stream of light, or average candlepower in a given plane 
—such as, for instance, the horizontal. A lamp that 
uses a reflector may have a “head-on” candlepower 3 to 
10 times the average candlepower over its entire stream of 
light. Generally it is best to state the average candle- 
power of a lamp instead of the candlepower at a single 
point or group of points. 

A statement of the candlepower of a lamp does not suf- 
ficiently define its light-giving capacity. A 100-cp. lamp 
is seemingly 33 times as desirable as a 3-cp. lamp and 
yet a 100-cp. lamp shining through a hole ¥% in. in di- 
ameter gives less actual light and much less useful light 
than a 3-cp. lamp shining through a hole 3 in. in diame- 
ter. Therefore, in order to define properly the lght-giv- 
ing capacity of a lamp, a statement must be mado re- 
garding both the candlepower and the total flux of light 
(or lumens) produced by the lamp. 

The selection of proper lower limits for intensity of 
light and its flux is, aside from safety, the most import- 
ant consideration in ‘selecting portable electric lamps. 
Without these standards of reference accurate and intelli- 
gent comparison of lamps is not possible. In an at- 
tempt to establish such lower limits the bureau searched 
for some time for standards which should be fair, not too 
low in value, not arbitrarily selected, and which should 
bear an easily recognized relation to something already in 
use. 

Tur SpecrricAtions Require Lamps Must Give At 

Ledst as Mucu Licur as Woir Sarety Lamps 

with A CLEAN OnE-INCH FLAME 


It was finally decided to prepare a standard Wolf 
safety lamp to give its best performance and, after adjust- 
ing the flame height to 1 in., measure the average inten- 
sity of the stream of light and also the total flux of light 
in the stream. This was accordingly done at two differ- 
ent times, using different lamps, prepared by different 
men, and tested with different instruments of different 
types. The first measurements were made by Dr. L. 0. 
Grondahl, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the second measurements I made myself. The results of 
the two tests checked within a very few per cent. 
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The lamp used was a Wolf miner’s safety lamp, 1907 
model, round burner, burning 70-72° naphtha, and pre- 
pared and trimmed in accordance with the standard prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Mines. The average intensity of 
hight stream, as determined by these tests, was a trifle 
under 0.4 cp. and the total flux of light was found to 
be not quite 3 lumens. 


Lower Limit or Cap LAmMps Haur THat or Hann 
LAMPS 


The bureau therefore concluded that a satisfactory 
lower limit of flux of light for hand lamps would be 
3.0 lumens and a satisfactory lower limit of average in- 
tensity would be 0.4 candlepower. 





Tur Hirscu Carp LAMP 


The bureau suggests that lamps designed to be worn 
upon the cap should give the same intensity of light as 
that required for hand lamps, but that the minimum flux 
of light required from cap lamps should be not more than 
half the minimum demanded from hand lamps, because 
when a lamp is worn upon the head any lght that is 
thrown to the rear is wasted. If the equivalent of a safety 
lamp were mounted upon a man’s head, one-half of its 
light would fall behind the man and thus could not be 
used. Therefore the bureau concluded that 1.5 lumens 
would be a satisfactory lower limit for the flux of hght 
produced by a cap lamp. 


Proper TIME OF BURNING PER DAY 


Twelve hours was selected by the bureau as a reasonable 
time of burning. This length of time was chosen after 
consultation with several people outside of the bureau, 
who were competent to express an opinion in regard to the 
subject. 

The necessary daily time of burning of a lamp will not 
be everywhere the same, but when everything is consid- 
ered, 12 hr. does not seem to be unduly long. A lamp 
should be able to give the required light up to the time 
when the exhausted condition of its battery requires that 
the discharge be stopped lest the battery be impaired. 
Therefore, at least an hour of burning should be allowed 
over and above the usual requirements of the miner in or- 
der not to push the battery too hard in an emergency 
and to allow for possible incomplete charging. 


DETERIORATION OF ELECTROLYTE, LAMP BULBS AND 
BATTERY PLATES 


The only interruptions of service that can be regarded 
as reasonable are those incident to the renewal of such 
parts of the equi;ment as have an admittedly limited life, 
such as electrolyte, lamp bulbs and battery plates. The 
interruptions incident to changes of electrolyte need not 
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seriously interfere with the service of the lamp and it 

hardly seems necessary or desirable to place a limit on 

the frequency of such interruptions. The failure of lamp 

bulbs will not cause an appreciable interruption of service 

if the bulbs are changed when they grow dim and are not 

allowed to burn out altogether. The bureau believes 

that it is not unreasonable to require 300 hr. of actual 

service from each lamp bulb. 

The most serious of the allowable interruptions of ser- 
vice will be caused by the failure of the battery plates. 
The bureau believes that it is not unreasonable to require 
of each battery plate the equivalent of 3600 hr. of actual 
service in 12-hr. shifts, when the service is completed 
within one year from the date of beginning. 


FAILURE OF Lamp Corp AND OTHER ATTACHMENTS 


Interruptions in the service of cap lamps are also to 
be expected from the failure of the cord which connects 
the battery with the head piece. Although a reasonable 
time-of-service requirement can be placed upon this part 
ot the equipment, there is no way other than actual ser- 
vice to determine whether or not a cord complies with 
the specifications. Any tests which might be suggested 
would be arbitrary in character and might be too severe, 
or too lenient. 

Interruptions of service other than those just men- 
tioned may be regarded as unreasonable and as reflecting 
upon the design and construction of the lamp equipment. 
Among such interruptions may be mentioned those result- 
ing from failures of terminals and leads, battery jars, bat- 
tery casings, contacts, etc., as well as any failures of bulbs 
or plates that occur before their specified time of service 
has expired. 

It is manifest that every time a lamp bulb, a battery 
plate, or a cord is renewed, the cost of maintenance is in- 
creased. Therefore, from the standpoint of cost as well as 
from that of service, it is desirable that even reasonable 
renewals should be as few as possible. 

The following specifications for the minimum perform- 
ance of portable electric mine lamps are offered by the 
bureau for discussion and criticism: 


BUREAU OF MINES SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
ELECTRIC MINE LAMPS 
The values stated are suggested minima for the items against 
which they are written 
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Lev WL OTY, 2! hone abi ecareite epovereUeceuen a's ue tee aren tenes ousted ole elie ae 100 per cent. 

2s) Intensity of sisht (ata rimeGsa nts stk setae eee eee 0.4 ep. 

38. Flux of light at all times: For hand lamps....3.0 lumens 

For cap lamps......1.5 lumens 

4 imesot burning per/charees ais ese cee cee entre 

5.) Average life of) bulbs Ate eciecisle tire since eee 300 hr. 

(Not more than 5 per cent. to have less than 250 hr. life) 

6.) "Average life” of batteries? fsaecrn cere One 8600 hr, 
7. Variation in current consumption of bulbs, 

0 per cent. from average 

SP OIStribation OL Mie hitmen, ceils oie te ere not here stated 

9. eAnetloe sof (TeHeCtor, seas cateers treater ees 100 deg. 

10. Mechanical and electrical construction......... first class 


FurRTHER EXPLANATION OF THE SPECIFICATIONS 


The safety requirement is intended to cover freedom 
from gas ignition and from premature extinction. The 
bureau believes that lamps that have passed its tests and 
have been approved as permissible for use in gaseous 
mines will satisfy the requirements of safety. Where cap 
lamps are employed, the light stream, from which, oc- 
cupies a solid angle of more than 180°, the flux of light 
shall be increased in proportion to the increase in the 
cross-section of the light stream. 


TIME OF BURNING 


The time of burning, as stated here, is taken to mean 
the time during which the discharge voltage exceeds the 
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lower limit established by the manufacturers, and the 
lamp is producing not less than the specified flux of light 
at a mean intensity of light not less than 0.4 ep. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT 


Any requirement as to the distribution of light will, of 
course, apply only to lamps that use reflectors of some 
kind. No value is given in the table to this qualification 
because an intelligible statement requires considerable 
space. It is clearly desirable to have a uniform distri- 
bution of light and yet to make this requirement too rigid 
would entail unwarranted expense. The following is sug- 
gested as a reasonable specification which will preclude 
uneven distribution of an annoying or inefficient char- 
acter : 

The distribution of light shall be determined both 
by observation and by photometric measurement. The 
lamp shall be placed 3 ft. away from a plane surface 
which is perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of the 
hight stream of the 
lamp. When so 
placed the lamp shall 
illuminate a circular 
area not less than 7 
ft. in diameter. All 
observations and 
measurements of dis- 
tribution shall be re- 
ferred to this 7-ft. 
circle, regardless of 
how large an area 
the lamp may illum- 
inate. 

As observed with 
the eye there shall be 
no “black spots” 
within that circle nor 
any sharply contrast- 
ing areas of bright. 
and faint illumina- 
tion anywhere. As 
measured photomet- 
rically the distribu- 
tion of light diamet- 
rically across the circle shall fulfill the following require- 
ments : 

The average illumination (in foot-candles) on the best 
illuminated 4; of the diameter shall be not more than 
twice the average illumination throughout the diameter 
and, for at least 50 per cent. of the diameter, the illumin- 
ation shall be not less than the average. 
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REFLECTOR ANGLE 


This refers, of course, to the solid angle of the stream 
of light. A reflector whose cone of light has an angle 
of 100 deg., will illuminate a circle about ¥ ft. in diame- 
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ter if placed 3 ft. away from the surface so illuminated. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION _ 


Tt is not necessary to suggest to mining men that any- 
thing should be well made if it is to be used under- 
ground. Under this head should be considered simplicity 
of design, strength of parts and fastenings, design of mov- 
ing and removable parts, and the design and construction 
of electrical circuits and contacts. 


—_—— 
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Coal Lands 


SY NOPSIS—The report of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, to the President on the public coal lands 
and immediately allied subjects. He declares that Alas- 
kan affairs should be administered by a board of ap- 
pointed officials, that coal lands should be leased, not 
sold, in both the West and in Alaska, and that the present 
system of selling is inoperative and based on mere quess- 
work. 

The largest body of unused and neglected land in the 
United States is Alaska. It is now nearly half a century since 
we purchased this territory, and it contains today less than 
40,000 white inhabitants, less than 1000 for each year it has 
been in our possession. The purchase was made as a means 
of protection against the possible aggression of a foreign 
nation and without the hope that it would be even self-sup- 
porting. In the intervening 46 vears we have given it little 
more than the most casual concern, yet its mines, fisheries 
and furs alone have added to our wealth the grand sum of 
$500,000,000. 

We have withdrawn Alaska from the too aggressive and 
self-serving exploiter. What have we to substitute as a safer 
servant of public interest? To this question I have given 
much thought, and my conclusion is that if we are to bring 
Alaska into the early and full realization of her possibilities 
we must create a new piece of governmental machinery for 
the purpose. We should undertake the work in the spirit 
and after the method of a great corporation wishing to de- 
velop a large territory. In my judgment the way to deal with 
the problem of Alaskan resources is to establish a board of 
directors to have this work in charge. 


POWERS OF BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Into the hands of this board or commission I would give 
all the national assets in that territory, to be used primarily 
for her improvement—her lands, fisheries, Indians, Eskimos, 
secls, forests, mines, waterways, railroads—all that the na- 
tion owns, cares for, controls or regulates. Congress should 
determine in broad outline the policies which this board with 
liberal discretion should elaborate and administer; the board 
having powers similar to those enjoyed by that in the Phil- 
ippines. This board would, of course, have nothing what- 
soever to do with the internal affairs of the organized terri- 
tory of Alaska, for it would exercise no powers save such as 
Congress granted over the property of the United States in 
Alaska. J 

There are several reasons which appeal to me as support- 
ing this suggestion: 

1. Such a board could advise Congress as to what should 
be done, without prejudice, out of a deep national interest 
and with firsthand knowledge of conditions. 

2. Such a board would coérdinate the present enterprises 
of the Governr.ent in Alaska. As it is now, the control of 
lands is in one department, of forests in another, of roads 
in another, of fisheries in a fourth, of railroads in still an- 
other. The care of black bear is in one department and of 
brown bear in another. 

ABSENTEE GOVERNMENT 


8. There can be no satisfactory administration of land 
laws nor any other laws at a distance of 5000 miles from the 
point of action. Much less is this possible where the two 
sections of the country are separated by an ocean and the 
land calling for attention is closed to the world one-half of 
the year. The eye that sees the need should be near the voice 
that gives the order. 

4. Alaska’s opening and improvement should be treated 
as one problem. Each step in such an administration should 
be part of a plan, not an isolated act. We should have a 
unified and consecutive program, based on immediate knowl- 
edge, governing this work. Each line of activity within the 
territory should be correlated with all other activities. The 
opening of lands and the building of railroads or wagon 
roads, for instance, should be part of one scheme. 


RIGHT TO ITS OWN REVENUES 


5. Alaska should be developed so far as possible out of 
her own revenues and resources. She should have a Federal 
budget of her own. Her revenues and expenditures should be 
presented to Congress on a single sheet. The funds raised 
from her lands and fisheries, her furs, her forests, and her 
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mines should be used for the construction of her roads, rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines, or for any other pur- 
pose which would make her resources more quickly availabl 
to the world. I believe it could be shown that Alaska is self- 
supporting today, or, what is more to the point, that by 
proper taxes and charges imposed upon those who are deriv- 
ing large return from their enterprise in the territory, such 
revenue could be derived as: would support a large policy of 
expansion and improvement. 

The members of such a board appointed by the President 
would be selected presumably with reference to their fitness 
for the work to be done. Each one could be made the admin- 
istrative and residentiary head of a department or division, 
so that there might be a commissioner of the Alaskan land 
office, another commissioner of highways, another, perhaps, 
commissioner of Indian affairs and fisheries, and so on. All 
would sit together, as in the commission form of municipal 
sovernment, and would work for a common end, the upbuild- 
ing of Alaska as an integral and contributing part of the 
Union. s 

I apprehend the fear that with such a commission there 
would be danger of corruption or indifference creeping into 
its work. This, however, is incident to the bestowal of all 
authority. The commission would not go unchecked, of 
course, for it must report to the head of some department at 
Washington, and through that head to Congress, and would 
be always subject to investigation. Moreover, no method has 
yet been invented by which dishonesty or poor judgment can 
be guarded against in public or in private life. In the end 
the character and wisdom of the men appointed is the only 
insurance that can be given against conduct that is foolish 
or worse. 

Alaska should not, in my judgment, be regarded as a mere 
storehouse of resources upon which the people of the States 
may draw. She has the potentialities of a state. And what- 
policy may be adopted should look toward an Alaska 
of homes, of industries, and of an extended commerce. 

Strongly as I would urge this method of management—for 
it offers a rare opportunity to exhibit the efficiency of a Re- 
public—I would not have Alaska wait for needed legislation 
until the merits of such a plan could be passed upon by Con- 
gress. Those things which appeal to me as of immediate 
necessity upon which independent action may be taken are 
(1) the construction of railroads in the territory and (2) the 
opening of her coal lands. 


ALASKAN RAILROADS 
I have already expressed to the Congress my belief that it 
was wise for the Government itself to undertake the con- 
struction and operation of a system of trunk-line railroads in 
Alaska. And I am led to this view irrespective of the possi- 
bility of private enterprise undertaking such work, although 
my belief is that no railroads would be privately constructed 
in Alaska for many years to come excepting as adjuncts to 
some private enterprise. Be that as it may, it would seem 
wise for the Government to undertake this task upon grounds 
of state. The rates and the service of such railroads should 
be fixed with reference to Alaskan development—not with 
regard to immediate returns. The charges fixed should be 
lower for years to come than would justify private invest- 
ment. I would build and operate these highways in the same 
spirit that the countries or the States build wagon roads— 

not for revenue, but for the general good. 


ALASKAN COAL LAND 


It is not necessary to set forth here the extent or char- 
acter of the coal fields of Alaska. Neither could I add to your 
knowledge or that of Congress as to the need for this coal 
both by the Navy and by the industries and the people of the 
Pacific coast generally. There are almost unlimited quan- 
tities of a high grade of lignite in the interior which may 
not stand extended storage or transportation. This could be 
converted into electricity at the mouth of the mines and 
widely distributel for lighting, heat and power. Toward the 
southern coast of the peninsula there are two well known 
fields of a high-grade bituminous coal and some anthracite. 
These are the fields which have given rise to the troubles 
with which ali are familiar. 4 

These coal fields should be opened not to speculation, but 
to operators. Those should have these lands who will use 
them. None should be opened as a basis for a gamble in 
future values. If these premises express a sound _ public 
policy, there appears to me but one conclusion that can be 
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reached as to the manner in which they may safely be turned 
over to the public—under a leasing and royalty system sim- 
ilar to that under which the state of Minnesota leases its ore 
lands and the states of Montana and Colorado their coal 
territory. 

BACH LEASEHOLD 2600 ACRES 


The tracts opened should be disposed of to those who 
within a certain time would develop mines and make their 
product commercially available. This means that where a 
railroad is necessary to the operating of a mine the applicant 
should take a lease so conditioned for a limited period. Suffi- 
cient land should be leased as a body to justify long-contin- 
ued and economical operation. As the average of all opera- 
tions in the United States is 2600 acres, including many smali 
holdings, this might be taken as a maximum unit. 

There has been much dispute between those who favor 
making a lease for an indeterminate period, dependent alone 
upon continued operation, and those who believe it wisest 
to fix a term for the lease, 20, 30 or more years. This dispute 
seems to me of much more academie than practical interest. 
There should be no disposition to change the lessee. If a 
fixed term of leases is decided upon, the original lease should 
have an assured preferential right to a renewal until the 
mine is worked out. So that in the end the fixed term is a 
reservation of the right on the part of the Government to 
make new terms at the end of a number of years, a reserva- 
tion which could be fixed in an indeterminate lease. 

A fixed minimum annual royalty would conduce to opera- 
tion and prevent the holding of lands out of use. These are 
matters, however, of regulation upon which much thought 
should be expended, and the experience of other lands will 
be found helpful. If the principle of the homestead law is 
adopted, and one lease only permitted to any one person or 
group of persons, and all leases made nontransferable, ex- 
cepting with the consent of a designated authority, it would 
seem that monopoly could be prevented. I would, however, 
add one other precaution—that in each field a large body of 
the coal land be reserved, so that the public and the Navy 
might be rendered independent of private supplies if that 
should become necessary. 

ADVANTAGES OF LEASEHOLDS 

The attraction of a leasing system is that it enables an 
operator to put all of his capital into the promotion of his 
enterprise, no investment being needed for the purchase of 
the land. This makes it possible for the man of compara- 
tively small means to become a coal-mine operator. The 
lessee is pleased to pay the Government a royalty in lieu of 
tying up a large amount of capital in the land itself. 

There is this further consideration, which those interested 
in Alaska’s future might well consider. The royalties arising 
from these mines (as well as from oil) would for a long time 
be a source of revenue to the Government. To stimulate the 
opening of mines, all royalty might well be waived for a 
br’ef period; later, however, these royalties would be a not 
inconsiderable addition to the resources available for Alaskan 
development, for I would think it the wisest policy to give 
to this new land the full return from her properties to be 
used in her improvement, at least for many years. 

There are many isolated places in Alaska where small 
mines may be opened to supply a local and restricted need. A 
license to mine a small acreage without any charge whatever 
on the part of the Government would meet this demand. 


WESTERN COAL LANDS ARE NOT SELLING 


It might be well at this point to consider the coal-land 
situation in the Western States. For the policy I have sug- 
gested as advisable to apply in Alaska I think the sensible 
policy to adopt throughout the rest of the country. We have 
tried two experiments in the United States as to coal lands. 
We allowed our coal lands to slip from us under the old 
land-is-land policy until we came into the presence of a coal 
monopoly or a ser’es of such monopolies in various parts of the 
country. If this is questioned we may at least say, with 
exactness, that we realized that we had been putting price- 
less assets into the hands of a comparatively few far-sighted 
men for an inconsiderable consideration. Then we tried the 
other plan of appraising such properties on a scientific esti- 
mate of contents upon which the land is sold. ‘This is the 
present plan, and it is really nothing more than a demand for 
a full but discounted royalty in advance. It has against it, 
in my opinion, at least two objections. Our coal land is not 
being used under this plan save under exceptional conditions 
of local and immediate demand, and the purchaser, when 
there is one, is spéculating on the best guess that an honest 
geologist can make as to the amount of coal in the ground. 

The outstanding withdrawals of public lands valuable for 
mineral fuels and fertilizers or in connection with the water 
resources of the public domain now aggregate 66,000,000 
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acres. The coal-land withdrawais awaiting classification con- 
stitute the larger part of this acreage, being 56,316,410 acres 
on Dec. 4, not including the blanket withdrawal of coal lands 
in Alaska. It is noteworthy that a larger area than this has 
been restored within the past five years, and nearly 20,000,000 
acres have been classified as coal lands and are open to entry 
at appraised prices. The lands classified and restored by 
Executive order to appropriate entry since Mar. 4 last, total 
10,000,000 acres, every restoration being based upon careful 
consideration within this department. About 400,000 acres of 
mineral lands in the same nine months have been withdrawn. 


COMPETITION INVOLVES WASTE 


It is certainly not for the public interest that our coal 
deposits shall be opened rapidly and ruthlessly. We may 
reforest lands that have been devastated, or feed again into 
fruitfulness a soil that is starved, but we cannot replace the 
carbon deposits underground once they are removed. I can- 
not, hovrever, feel that we should sacrifice any present need 
for fuel or willingly surrender ourselves to a demand for 
exorbitant prices because of a fear that some day the coal 
supply may be exhausted. Already there has been developed 
a substitute for coal in the flowing stream. The turbine con- 
verts melted snow into heat and light, which can be dis- 
tributed over a constantly widening area. 

I think we have now arrived at that point in scientific 
achievement which justifies the belief that the wheels of in- 
dustry will not cease, nor our houses go unlighted or un- 
heated, so long as dams may be built upon our streams. 
Water will be, indeed already is, the greatest conservator of 
coal. We must seek to make use of our coal, the fullest use 
that society requires. This principle seems a truism. But 
here lies the difficulty. We wish cheap coal and at the same 
time a minimum of waste. We wish society to take the lion’s 
share of the profit and yield no more to the operator than 
will make his work sufficiently attractive to keep him at it. 
In short, we desire competition without waste, a frank im- 
possibility. 

Other countries have wrestied with this problem. Some 
have gone into Government operation. But those who are 
nearest to us in institutions and tendencies have found that 
in a new country where there must be large development 
and higher rewards for enterprise, the safest practicable 
method is to lease the iand, the Government taking a modest 
royalty and retaining some measure of control Over operation. 
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A. Water Spray for Drills 


Considerable attention has been paid recently to the 
danger to which a miner is exposed in breathing in air 
laden with stone dust when engaged in drilling through 
hard rock. Such inhalation of stone dust may cause 
serious lung trouble. It is interesting, therefore, to learn 
that the Hardy Patent Pick Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, Eng- 
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land, is fitting on some of its drills an ingenious form 
of water spray which avoids the danger of the dust-laden 
air. 

This arrangement is both simple and efficient. It ig 
attached to the air pipe of the drill, and the escape of air 
through a minute independent outlet sucks up and atom- 
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izes a small stream of water, projecting the latter as a 
fine spray into or across the hole being drilled. In this 
way practically all the dust formed by the drill is suc- 
cessfully allayed. 

Water under pressure is not required and hence an 
ordinary bucket is all that is needed in the way of a re- 
ceptacle. One pail of water is found sufficient for 8 to 
10 holes in ordinary material. By a regulating screw 
and spring-locking device, the amount of spray can be 
easily adjusted to meet all requirements. 


Coal Freight Rates from the 
WocKing District 


While the Ohio legislature, ably seconded by the Gov- 
enor has been busily engaged on drastic legislation, ad- 
verse to the operating interests in the state, we are 
pleased to note that the state officials are as vigorously 
championing the cause of the local trade against foreign 
intrusion. Thus we note that alleged discrimination by 
the Hocking Valley R.R. against Ohio coal shippers, in 
competition with West Virginia operators has been taken 
in hand by Governor Cox. He has ordered the public- 
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utilities commission to take immediate action in fixing 
a rate which will, if possible, enable operators of the 
Hocking Valley district to compete with the West Vir- 
ginia mines. 

According to Senator J. B. Dollison, of Logan, who 
conferred with the Governor, many mines in the Hocking 
district have been closed down because they are unable 
to compete with West Virginia, by reason of discrimina- 
tory freight rates. The rate per ton from Nelsonville to 
the docks at Toledo is 80c. according to Senator Dollison. 
West Virginia coal, delivered to the Hocking Valley by 
the Kanawha & Michigan R.R. at Armitage (a 12 miles 
further haul than from Nelsonville) is carried to the 
Toledo docks for 40c. a ton. Thus for a 12 miles shorter 
haul, the Hocking Valley charges the operators 40c. more 
per ton than the West Virginia companies. 

The railroad company is said to demand the higher 
rate from Ohio operators because it has to assemble the 
ears for the Ohio shippers, while this is not necessary 
for the coal that is delivered to it from the Kanawha & 
Michigan at Armitage. The full train already “made 
up” is turned over to the Hocking Valley, and all the 
latter has to do is to haul it to the Toledo docks. 

Hocking Valley coal operators say they can compete 
successfully with the West Virginia operators if a reduc- 
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tion in the Nelsonville rate to 6%c. per ton is fixed. At 
this rate, it is alleged the railroad company would be 
making an extra profit of 1%. per ton off the Ohio oper- 
ators, as the utilities commission has fixed a rate of 10c. a 
ton for assembling or “making up” a train of coal cars. 


Emergency Unhitching Device 


The Employee's Magazine of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. describes a device which released all the 43 mules 
from their stalls by a single turn of a handle in the old 
barn of the Centralia colliery early Sunday morning, 
Sept. 21, when the building caught fire. A mere turn 
of a handle at either end of the barn releases simultan- 
eously all the chains attached to the animals, and thus 
enables them to be driven from their stalls with the 
least possible delay. 

The accompanying sketch shows the arrangement ani 
operation of os device. It consists of a long wrought- 
iron gas-pipe 134 in. in diameter, extending from end to 
end of the building, and passing through all the stalls. 
The pipe is held firmly in place against the front of the 
mangers by Yg-in. iron rods, secured with 7-in. nuts and 
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washers. In each stall and passing through the middle 
of the pipe is a 7-in. iron rod fastened with a lug and 
welded nut and bent like a hook, with its point resting in 
a slight depression in the plank. On this hook is placed 
a 3-in. ring that holds the clip or cross piece fixed on 
the end of the halter chain attached to the animal. 

It is a simple matter to remove the. clip or cross-piece 
from the ring when only one animal at a time is to be 
released. In case of emergency, however, when it is ex- 
tremely urgent to unhitch or release all the animals at 
once in order to remove them as quickly as possible from 
the stable, the end of the pipe is given about a quarter 
of a turn, and all the hooks turning with the pipe will 
move back, thereby permitting the rings to slip off and 
thus release al] the animals at the same time. 
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At least 100 cubie feet of air per minute should be allowed 
for each man in the mine and 500 feet per minute for each 
animal. In the anthracite district of Pennsylvania 201) 
cubic feet per minute is required. If the mine makes in- 
flammable gas, there should always be allowed at least 150 
cu.ft. of air per minute for each person. There should be a 
separate split of air for every 50 to 100 men, depending on the 
laws in force in the state where the mine is located. By this 
provision, air is supplied without excessive velocity and the 
products of an explosion in one section may not invade an- 


other. 
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Every movement centers around some personality, for 
there is no such thing as impersonal development in hu- 
man affairs. Every new mental attitude, humanitarian, 
intellectual, financial or what not, clothes itself in a man 
for without such a visible presentation, the movement 
seems too abstract for acceptance. There are a few people 
who declare themselves for principles and decry persons, 
but in the end the principles of the -persons are more 
important and more forceful than either. 

The American Mine Safety Association has come to 
the point where it needs and must have a leader. Hith- 
erto, it has been ably fostered by the Bureau of Mines, 
in the person of H. M. Wilson, but whether it does or 
does not do in the future what is expected of it, depends 
on whether it finds, somewhere, a man around whom its 
activities can in the future be developed. 

And that man it trusts it has found in John P. Reese 
of Gillespie, Ill., its second president. It will be diffi- 
cult to make this movement a success, for the heterogeny 
of elements entering into membership makes its progress 
difficult. The medical men who must debate the subject 
of first-aid methods, the rescue experts who must decide 
on the right manner of mine recovery, the managers and 
superintendents who must discuss accident prevention, 
and the miners whose interest must be stimulated by con- 
tests, together combine to make the problem of the chair, 
most varied and difficult. But if the work be accom- 
plished at all it will be by reason of its appeal to every 
element in the industry. 

Mr. Reese is not a professional philanthropist full of 
statistics and sighs whose business is to lament that 
other people do not live as justly as he would if placed 
under like conditions. In fact, he does not lay claim to 
any such superiority and would be slow to acknowledge, 
doubtless, what is undoubtedly true and that is that he 
has, as a result of his experience, a broader comprehen- 
sion than others of the needs of men less fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than himself. Large of frame, cheerful in 
mind, buoyant in spirits, he impresses you as a philoso- 
pher despite himself, and the work he will do will be as 
virile in character as suits a man thus constituted. 

In fact, the work to be performed is hardly sentimental! 
for the liability laws have transformed safety prevention 
in most states from a philanthropy into an economy, and 
have put life conservation on a plain “bread-and-butter” 
basis. The operator is not only admonished to see that 
he does not offend but also compelled to make sure that 
the employee himself does not break the rules of safety, 
for in either case he must pay and usually heavily. 

John P, Reese was born of Welsh parents, at Sodom, 
Trumble County, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1877. His father, who 
was a coal miner in his native land, came to Ohio from 
Wales in 1872. The family moved to Shawnee in the 
same state when John was two years old. His father 
died in 1883, leaving a large family of small children 
with no visible means of support; but the mother, a 
hard-working, honest, Christian woman, succeeded in giv- 
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ing them good training, though much schooling was out 
of the question. 

John started to work at the mines in Shawnee, Ohio, 
when he was 914 years old, and with the exception of 


21% years (between 1614 and 19 years of age) when he- 


worked as a brakeman, he has remained in the industry 
ever since. Despite 10 hr. of mine service every day, he 
attended night school for several winters. At the age 


of 13 yr. he was the sole support of his widowed mother 
and three younger children, and so continued till he 
reached 21 yr. of age when he married a school teacher 
at Hiteman by the name of Blanche Ghrist. 





JOHN P. RExsrE 


He was then employed as checkweighman and held at 
different times the office of local president and state vice- 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, He 
does not hesitate to credit his wife and mother with what- 
ever success he has had in life. His sympathies have al- 
ways been with the 
from a boy. He joined the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen when engaged as a brakeman and kept up 
his dues till the Iowa miners were organized into the U. 
M. W. of A. in 1898 with his active assistance, 

Since that time he has been vice-president and presi- 
dent of the Towa district and a member of the National 


“union,” to which he hag belonged 
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Executive Board of the U. M. VW. of A. He resigned 


his lowa presidency in 1902 and ran for congressman on 
the Democratic ticket in the sixth lowa district and was 
naturally defeated in that stronghold of Republicanism. 
So renouncing his congressional ambitions, he served 
for several years as commissioner and secretary for the 
Iowa Coal Operators Association resigning in 1908 to 
become assistant superintendent of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., at Buxton, Iowa. In 1909, he became president 


and general manager of the Ogden Coal Co., at Ogden, 


Jowa, and in January, 1910, he returned to the Iowa 
Coal Operators’ Association as president and chief com- 
missioner, but he resigned on Oct. 1 of the same year to 
accept his present position as general superintendent of 
the Superior Coal Co., of Gillespie, Il. 

On Sept. 1, 1912, his jurisdiction was extended over 
the Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines at Buxton, Iowa, and 
his title is now general superintendent of the coal prop- 
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erties of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. Their 
mines are the largest producers in Illinois and Iowa. 

Mr. Reese has been elected president of the Mining 
Institute of Illinois. He has, of course, several business 
connections being vice-president of the Coyne-Reese 
Drill, Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, director of the Home 
Savings Bank of that city, and of the Ogden Coal Co. 
Happiest when in company, he beiongs te several fra- 
ternal organizations and clubs, but his greatest delight 
is in his Gillespie home with his daughter of 14 years 
and his son of 12. 

If the American Mine Safety Association is to find a 
man who has a broader sympathy with all concerned in 
the mine-safety movement, it will have to look far afield. 
A good talker and raconteur, a cheerful whole-souled fel- 
low, a man with knowledge of both pick and pay roll, he 
should be able to arouse the necessary interest and en- 
thusiasm and put the association on a firm working basis. 





Cause of 


Explosions 


SY NOPSIS—Inflammations of coal dust and air are 
propagated by burning gas but in explosions the coal is 
burned as a whole and not merely distilled. A big blower 
of gas will not raise a dust cloud but projected into such 
a cloud 150 ft. long, it will propagate with low pressures 
and will probably under favoring conditions develop a 
most violent explosion. 

In the combustion of gaseous mixtures, there is no well 
defined border line between inflammation and explosion, 
the two terms being employed merely to indicate differ- 
ences in the rapidity of combustion. But in the burning of 
mixtures of coal dust and air, it appears possible, and in- 
deed necessary, to draw a line of distinction between in- 
flammation and explosive combustion. 

The “explosion-wave” in gases—the most rapid form of 
combustion—is, however, of a different character from 
ordinary combustion. The rate of travel of the explosion- 
wave is a definite physical constant for any particular 
mixture of gases in which it can be set up. Fortunately, 
it does not appear possible to produce the explosion-wave 
in mixtures of firedamp and air, or of coal dust and air. 


INFLAMMATION AND EXPLOSION oF CoAL DUST 
DEFINED 


Put briefly, our view is that during an inflammation 
of coal dust (at all events from bituminous coals) the 
flame is propagated largely by the burning of gases dis- 
tilled from the dust; whereas during explosive combus- 
tion the portion of each dust particle which aids in propa- 
gating the flame is burned as a whole, both the volatile 
matter and the fixed carbon being consumed. 

Fundamentally there appears to be no reason why the 
inflammation of mixtures of combustible dust and air 
should not produce results of the same nature as those 
observed during the inflammation of gaseous mixtures, 


Note—An abstract from the fourth report of the British 
Explosions in Mines Committee, signed by Sir Henry Cunyg- 
hame, R. A. S. Redmayne, A. P. H. Desborough, H. B. Dixon, 
and W. C. Blackett. 


for in both cases the phenomena are the results of rapid 
combustion. 

The more finely divided the combustible dust, the more 
nearly does it approach to the condition of a gas or vapor, 
and, if of sufficient lightness to remain in suspension in 
the air and thus form an intimate mixture with it, there 
seems to be no reason why a flame once started in such a 
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mixture should not be propagated throughout its extent— 
it being presumed that the dust can be inflamed readily. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GAS AND INFLAMMABLE Dust 


In making comparison, however, between the combus- 
tion of a gas, such as methane, and that of particles of 
coal dust, the great difference in size of gaseous molecules 
compared with that of dust particles must be borne in 
mind. 

If it be assumed, for example, that a coal-dust particle 
has a diameter of z_5y mm., about s54oq Of an inch, 
this is over 3000 times the computed diameter of a mole- 
cule of oxygen. Moreover, gas molecules are always in 
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very rapid motion, the mean speed of oxygen molecules 
at ordinary temperature and pressure being about 425 m. 
or about 1394 ft. per sec. Compared with this speed, 
that of the floating dust particle is inappreciable. Such 
a dust mote floating among oxygen molecules might, per- 
haps, be compared to a balloon lashed by a storm of hail- 


stones, 


StMILARITIES IN EXPLOSIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF GAS 
AND Coat Dust 


Despite the difference in size of the reacting bodies, 
however, there are several analogies which may be drawn 
between explosions of gaseous mixtures and of mixtures 
of a combustible dust and air. 

As in the case of gaseous mixtures, there will be a 
definite ignition temperature for each kind of dust and 
air mixture, and inflammation will not be propagated un- 
less and until each successive “layer” of the mixture has 
been raised to that ignition temperature. 

Similarly, there will be a “lower limit” as regards the 
quantity of any given dust which must be in suspension 
in the air to enable self-propagation of flame to take place. 


How AN INFLAMMATION Is PROPAGATED 


When considering the question of the propagation of 
the initial inflammation of coal dust the nature of the 
means of ignition must not be overlooked. 

If a previously formed dust cloud in the air be pre- 
sumed, it can be taken for granted, on @ priort grounds, 
that, once ignition of a sufficient volume of, the cloud has 
been effected, no matter by what means, propagation of 
the flame will take place throughout the cloud if the fine- 
ness of the dust, the quantity of dust ine suspension, and 
its ignition temperature are suitable. 

Tn a mine explosion, however, a dust cloud does not 
necessarily exist ready formed; but the cause of inflam- 
mation has, in most cases, to produce the dust cloud 
simultaneously by disturbance of the air. In such cases, 
therefore, where the dust is not already in suspension, 
both flame and concussion are necessary for the initiation 
of more than a purely local inflammation. 

For the propagation of flame in a mine, therefore, it 
appears to be essential that (1) a ready formed dense 
cloud should be present for a considerable distance along 
the roadway; or that (2) the source of heat which causes 
ignition should also create a disturbance of the air and 
thus raise in suspension deposited dust. 


Tue Errect or Eppirs oN AN EXPLOSION 


When the inflammation occurs and the flame proceeds 
along a gallery, the expansion of the gaseous products of 
combustion causes a movement of a column of air which 
is pushed forward in front of the flame. The opposition 
to this movement may be approximately calculated for ¢ 
smooth gallery, since it depends on the inertia of the air 
to be moved, or the velocity of the air pushed: forward, 
and on the size of the tube. 

But in the roadway of a mine this opposition may be 
enormously increased by the irregularities and obstruc- 
tions which cause waves and eddies in the air. A cloud 
of dust so compressed and disturbed burns with greater 
rapidity than in still air. The effect on the intensity of 
the advancing flame is thus cumulative. It may there- 
fore be true that after the flame has proceeded a certain 
distance in the ready formed dust cloud, the column of 
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air driven in front of the flame is capable of raising the 
dust lying on the floor and other surfaces, and so creat- 
ing an inflammable cloud, independently of any other 
source of disturbance. . 


THrE PIONEERING Dust CLoub 


This conception of the manner in which an inflamma- 
tion of coal dust and air is capable of increasing in in- 
tensity and of propagating itself throughout any length 
of roadway containing at the outset dust, merely de- 
posited and not suspended is due, we believe, to W. C. 
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Fig. 2. ARRANGEMENT OF GALLERY TO SHOW UNDER 
WHat Conpirions AN ExpLoston Can Br STARTED 
BY FLAME IN A Dusty ATMOSPHERE 


Blackett, who, from a study of the conditions existing in 
the Seaham, Tudhoe, Trimdon Grange and Usworth col- 
heries, after the disastrous explosions which occurred 
there formulated his theory of a “pioneering cloud.”* 

This theory was foundéd, as aforesaid, on practical ex- 
perience obtained during the course of investigations 
made after colliery “explosions.” It remained to be seen 
-how far it was borne out by what takes place during ex- 
perimental inflammations on a large scale. 


Explosions wirHour INtrrTraAL Concussion 


A number of experiments for the purpose of obtaining 
information on this question were made by Doctor Wheeler 
for the Mining Association in the Altofts gallery. The 
results, which are given below, have not hitherto been 
published. 

Arrangements were made by which dust clouds of dif- 
ferent extent could be ignited by a large gas flame, unac- 
companied by any concussion. The general arrangement. 
for these experiments is shown in Fig. 2. The gallery 
(the Altofts gallery) consisted of a wrought-iron tube 714 
ft. in diameter and 600 ft. long. One end was open to 
the air and the other was joined, by means of a series of 
right-angle bends, to a fan. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this gallery the “Record” of the Mining Associa- 
tion should be consulted. 

The igniting arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. It con- 
sisted of a vertical cylinder, of about 2 cu.ft. capacity, 
fitted with a weighted piston. This cylinder was filled 
with coal gas under a pressure of 20 lb. per square inch, 
the pressure being obtained by weighting the piston with 
lead disks placed on a platform carried by the piston rod. 

An outlet tube from the bottom of the cylinder was 
bent upward at right angles and closed at the top by an 
Mahon, “ween csi iredapated wae nets Vou, x 


54, 1894. See also Proceedings of the National Associati 
of Colliery Managers, March, “1891. Association 
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electrically controiled valve. Beyond the valve, the outlet 
tube was continued through the side of the gallery (as in- 
dicated in Fig. 2), and ended in a 2-in. nozzle fixed cen- 
trally in the gallery and directed toward its open end. 


A BiLowerr or Gas Farts To Cause Explosion 


Just before an experiment, sparks from an induction 
coil were passed across the nozzle of the tube inside the 
gallery. When the valve on the cylinder was released, the 
weighted piston fell and forced out the coal gas which was 
then ignited by the induction-coil sparks at the nozzle. A 
large jet of flame was thus produced, from 10 to 14 ft. 
long and about 1 ft. in diameter at its widest part, 
resembling an ignited “blower” of firedamp. No unburnt 
gas escaped into the gallery. 

After numerous trials it was found that with a 2-in. 
nozzle, and with the gas under a pressure in the cylinder 
of 20 lb. per sq.in., immediate ignition by the induction- 
coil sparks was obtained when the valve was released. A 
smaller nozzle gave a longer flame but ignition of the gas 
was uncertain. 


Appine Coat Dust to BLowER 


A large flame of this nature (unaccompanied by con- 
cussion) was found capable of igniting a ready formed 
cloud of coal dust, but was unable to propagate flame for 
any considerable distance when the coal dust was simply 
placed in a heap in its path. It was, therefore, necessary 
to create beforehand a dust cloud over a certain distance, 
into which the flame from the igniter could be projected. 

This was done by spreading the dust on thin horizontal 
boards, 6 in. wide and 12 ft. long, suspended from the 
roof of the gallery and extending end to end over a dis- 
tance of 150 ft. from the igniter toward the open end of 
the gallery. These boards, which hung about 8 in. below 
the roof, were caused to fall simultaneously, at the same 
instant as the gas flame was produced, by the release of 
electrically controlled catches; and, after falling 6 in., 
still in a horizontal position, were suddenly jerked over 
sideways, so that the dust resting on them was projected 
into the air. In this manner a ready formed dust cloud 
was produced extending 150 ft. 


THe Dust anp Gas Raise A PIONEERING CLOUD 


Beyond this 150 ft. of previously formed cloud, the coal 
dust was simply deposited on the floor of the gallery over 
the distance remaining to its open end, namely, 350 ft. 
The coal dust, which was obtained by pulverizing Altofts 
silkstone nut coal, was present throughout in quantity 
corresponding to 0.4 oz.-per cubic foot of air space. 

A current of air, of insufficient velocity to disturb the 
dust deposited on the boards, was forced toward the open 
end of the gallery during each experiment. 

Three tests were made in this manner. In one of them 
the flame traveled only 200 ft. from the point of igni- 
tion; that is to say, only 50 ft. beyond the distance over 
which the ready formed dust cloud extended. In the other 
wo experiments the flame traveled the whole length of 
the gallery, and issued 115 ft. out of the open end into 
the air, the average velocity over successive distances of 
100 ft. slightly increasing. 

THE ABSENCE OF PRELIMINARY ConcussION ]L[AKES 

EXPLosion PEEBLE 


Tt is thus apparent that if an inflammation which is 
initiated without concussion takes place in a gallery along 
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Which for a certain distance a ready formed dust cloud 
extends, sufficient force is developed at the end of this 
cloud to raise in suspension deposited dust, in advance 
of the flame, so that the propagation of inflammation. is 
continued. | 

Very little pressure, less than 2 lb. per square inch, was 
produced by the inflammation in any of the three experi- 
ments; and there was a temporary slackening in the rate 
of progress of the flame along the gallery where it came 
to the end of the ready formeé dust cloud. Perhaps 150 
ft. is about the minimum length, with the quantity of dust 
employed, of a ready formed dust cloud which will insure 
self-propagation of flame; just sufficient force being then 
developed, or rather, a just sufficiently rapid disturbance 
of the air being then produced, to raise dormant dust in 
advance of the flame. Three experiments in which the 
ready formed dust cloud was in existence over only 100 
ft. from the point of ignition all failed to propagate flame 
beyond that 100 ft. 


Tlowrver, Concussron Is Nor Neepep To PRropuce 
AN EXPLOSION 


These results appear to establish the fact that for a 
propagating inflammation to take place in a mine, the 
concussion of a blown-out or overcharged shot, or of a 
firedamp explosion, is not essential. Given a ready formed 
dust cloud of a certain extent, a flame, without any con- 
cussion, can ignite the dust and the resulting inflamma- 
tion will spread through the cloud, the rapidity of com- 
bustion increasing as it travels. Ultimately, if the condi- 
tions remain favorable to the “pioneering phenomena,” 
the “inflammation” will give place to “explosive combus- 
tion” in the manner explained in the ensuing section of 
this report. These conclusions are supported by further 
experiments now in progress, the results of which will 
shortly be reported. 

@ 
Powder im Open-Cut Mining 
Open-cut mining in the Pittsburg coal field of south- 

eastern Kansas was first done by scrapers and_ horses. 

Three years and a half ago Miller and Durkee introduced 

a steam shovel for the purpose. It has proved a success, 

but in the last few weeks the shovel operators have learned 

to use blasting powder to help the shovels. 

C. H. Markham is the only steam shoveler using pow- 
der up to the present date in stripping. Others have held 
back because of the inconvenience of boring the holes for 
the powder. These must usually be 18 to.30 ft. deep, and 
a drill for this purpose is bunglesome and difficult to 
handle. However, Markham is perfecting a drilling ap- 
paratus that will probably make the sinking of holes a 
one-man job. 

Markham has found the use of blasting powder valu- 
able in expediting the work of the steam shovel and for 
saving the hardest wear and tear on the ponderous ma- 
chinery. This means that the cost of production is re- 
duced. He is one of those who are making money. The 
overburden in the stripping field contains a couple of feet 
or so of hard shale. Many miners affirm having seen blue 
smoke from the friction of shovel-dipper and shale. The 
big machines rock terrifically in cutting through this ma- 
terial. The steel beams of their underwork have been 
known to crystallize from the vibrations and break, which 
naturally adds materially to the operating cost. 
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LOADING THE Hotes witH 2500 Ls. or PowpErR 


Markham’s blasting has been similar to that done ex- 
tensively by Edward Evans, of Cherokee County, Kan., 
and by J. J. Lavery, near Liberal, Mo., not far from 
Pittsburg. The latter recently made a blast with 2500 
lb. of powder at a single time. 


Onkt IfunpDRED Kecs or Powprer USED IN ONE PIT 


He had a pit 18 ft. deep which he had been working 
with horses and scrapers. It was 500 ft. long, or in other 
words, the face was of that measurement. Fifteen feet 


-- 
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THe SHOT 


back from the face he sank 18 holes, which were 24 ft. 
apart and 15 ft. deep. These were sprung, first with two 
sticks, then'four sticks and at last with six sticks of dyna- 
mite, making 12 sticks in all. This work required about 
two or three hours. Exactly 100 kegs of Hercules 4F 
blasting powder were used, and Charles B. Spicer, Pitts- 
burg, agent for this explosive, used an electric firing ap- 
paratus with which to discharge the shot. Workmen began 
springing the holes when Spicer reached the pit at 9 
o’clock in the morning, and he left the work completed, 
at 3 p.m. He said that were he directing another shot of 
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this kind he would recommend that the holes be 20 ft. 
apart only, when circumstances are as above described. 

The shot made a pit 30 ft. wide, or a little more, as the 
blast broke the shale covering a little more than 15 ft. 
on the inner side of the face. A fair percentage of the 
dirt was thrown far enough to one side to make it un- 
necessary to move it further. Mr. Lavery says: “The cost 
of getting coal out of a strip pit with teams and scrapers 
probably isn’t as cheap as with steam shovels, but the — 
blasting as I did it will save a lot of labor and reduce 
the cost of production.” 

If this is true with teams and scrapers it is argued that 
it must be true with steam shovels, as such machines 
could probably work twice as fast with the overlay loos- 
ened up. Besides, the cost of maintenance of a better 
treated shovel would not be so high. 

The Lavery pit works from 20 to 40 teams, with wages 
for man and horses at $3 a day and up, depending on the 
work done. Expenses per day are $100 up. The cost of 
the shot was $118. 
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Tine Sacrifice! 


By Berton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age 


Here are two men dead in a barroom brawl, 
Two men who shouldn’t have died at all, 

Two husky miners we shouldn’t lose, 

Who le here, lifeless, because of booze. 

And their kids can ery and their wives can wail; 
Yet here they huddle, two good, strong men, 
And never a sound or a friendly hail 

Can bring these miners to life again! 


They were bosom pals when they came tonight, 
Who drank together in all good will, 

Till the whiskey put their brains to flight 

And roused them to quarrel and row and fight 
And drove them, at last, to kill! 


So the knives came out as the drink poured in, 

Burning each man with the fires of sin, 

Searing them deep with wrath and hate 

And all the passions fresh-come from Hell, 

Till the knives flashed free and the blades struck straight 
And one man stumbled—the other fell ) 

In a pool of blood on the barroom floor 

And neither one stirred when the fight was o’er. 


Now it wasn’t hate or a bloody feud 

But a deadly madness the whiskey brewed, 

And we’ve lost two men in a drunken strife, 

Two brave, strong men in the prime of life, 

Kach with his children and home and wife! 

They never will drill a hole again, 

They never will joke with the other men, 

They never will come through the deepening gloam 
To greet their kiddies and wives at home! 


They’re dead and done for because of drink 
-——But still we hark to the glasses’ clink, 

As the barkeep says, with a smile so free. 
“Speak up now, gentlemen, what’ll it be?” 
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The Legality of Unions 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has af- 
firmed the judgment of the Connecticut District Court 
in the famous Danbury hatters case, but those who hope 
that unions will be declared illegal will gain but little 
comfort from the decision. It appears that the commodity, 
labor, can be made the subject of trust regulation without 
anyone being responsible before the law. This decision 
would not trouble us much, if we did not think that this 
viewpoint arose in the courts from fear of the danger 
which would accompany a contrary decision, and from the 
fact that in most, if not every county, the lawyers have a 
union of their own which somewhat effectually sets a 
minimum price for legal services. 

Judge Coxe states in the decision to which we have re- 
ferred that: “No one disputes the proposition that labor 
unions are lawful. All must admit that they are not only 
lawful, but highly beneficial when legally and fairly con- 
ducted, but like other combinations, irrespective of their 
objects and purposes, they must obey the law.” 

We conceive, therefore, that working men may combine 
to raise wages, improve working conditions, or to restrict 
hours of work, and so forth, and can, in this way, legally 
influence the price of products on the market. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the objection of the judge is to 
such boycotting as that of which the United Hatters of 
North America have been guilty. 

The declaration of the judge that “no one disputes the 
proposition that labor unions are lawful,” is amazing. 
It has been quite generally disputed, and we have always 
been surprised that judges will permit the rules of law- 
yers, doctors and others to be produced in court as evi- 
dence that certain charges to clients are reasonable. For 
such rules are like union scales in restraint of the free- 
dom of trade. 

But those operators who are in union states are to be 
congratulated that the judges seem to take the view that 
labor is not a commodity of commerce coming under the 
Sherman act. Such operators are engaged in a criminal 
conspiracy to regulate the price of labor if the miners are 
engaged in a like conspiracy. If the law is once declared 
and affirmed to apply to labor unions in their regulation 
of the price of labor, it may be applied to organizations of 
operators for the same purpose. As the members of the 
latter have money, they can be made to pay damages. 
The miners having little or none cannot. So it is hke a 
game of poker, where one man has money and another 


has not. The poor man cannot lose and the rich man 
may. 

There is some cheer in the following words of Judge 
Coxe: 


That the anti-trust act is applicable to such combinations 
(unions) is no longer debatable. The law makes no distinc- 
tion between the classes, employers or employees, corpora- 
tions or individuals. Rich and poor alike are included under 
‘its terms. The Supreme Court particularly points out that, 
although Congress was frequently importuned to exempt 
farmers’ organizations and labor unions from its provisions, 
these efforts all failed and the act still remains. 


* 
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We have yet to determine, of course, by several cases 
in the courts just what labor unions may and may not 
do. But it seems clear that as far as that United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals is concerned, the workingmen 
may legally form unions to raise wages. 
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The Report of the Secretary of 
the Imterior 


It is sometimes unfortunate to be only a citizen and 
not in the official class. We have to take such informa- 
tion as is vouchsafed us and endeavor to make it meet 
our ends. 

Some time ago, the Director of the Geological Survey 
and his able lieutenant on the Land Classification Board, 
wrote us complaining of a statement we had made. We 
made a retraction but we were not able then to determine 
definitely whether we accepted in lieu of ours, the figures 
submitted. So very frankly, we admitted that we could 
not say whether we accepted them or not. 

When recently we met a representative of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, he declared this noncommital statement, a 
shameless innuendo, and advised us to apply to the Sur- 
vey for more figures whereby we might frame a retraction 
or an indictment. We have written to the Survey and 
we are still in the dark. 

Let us, therefore, lay down in black and white our man- 
ner of reasoning and leave to our readers to judge whether 
we truly lined out the fact in writing the innuendo to 
which reference was made. 

As a preliminary, to make the facts clear to the gen- 
eral reader, we quote George H. Ashley, in his bulletin 
on the “Valuation of Coal Lands,” whi says: 

Prior to July, 1906, it was the practice to dispose of coal 
lands at the minimum prices fixed by the law, viz.: $20 per 
acre for lands within 15 miles of a completed railroad and 
$10 per acre beyond the 15-mile limit. Since that date, lands 


which have been classified and valued have been disposed of 
at fixed prices based upon the value of the coal in the land. 


On the strength of this change, George Otis Smith ven- 
tures, on p. 332, of his report for 1912, to give the fol- 
lowing table: 


SALES OF COAL LANDS AT ALL PRICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA FROM 1903 TO 1911 


Average Price 








Fiscal Year Entries Acres Receipts per Acre 
1903-4 190 28,827 .42 $395,209 . 90 $13.74 
1904-5 158 20,456.35 277,402.40 12.56 
1905-6 244 42,143.39 538,683. 70 12.54 
1906-7 157 20,387 .02 303,255.60 14.80 

749 111,814.18 $1514,551.60 $13.54 
’ Average Price 

Fiscal Year Entries Acres Receipts per Acre 
1907-8 299 58,047.10 $647,584.55 $11.15 
1908-9 182 26,590.68 502,743.65 18.90 
1909-10 189 26,074. 16 657,175.80 25.20 
1910-11 83 15,284.89 251,323.03 16.44 
1911-12 76 7,951.05 402,521.78 50.62 

829 133,947. 88 $2461,348.81 $18.30 


Now, these facts seem cunningly arranged to mislead, 
for though they are intended like those in Mr. Smith’s 
letter to us, published Noy. 22, 1913, to prove that classi- 
fied lands have been selling, it appears to include all 
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lands, some of which were not sold at classification prices 
at all, because they had not been withdrawn from classi- 
fication before sale or had been filed on, before with- 
drawal. To show that such lands exist, we quote the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907: 


In the case of coal lands withdrawn for classification and 
valuation, persons who had prior to withdrawal initiated 
valid possessory claims are permitted to perfect same, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal. 


It is interesting to note the fact that the entries in 
1907-1908 were 299, the acreage 58,047 acres, and the av- 
erage price a trifle over $11 per acre, while in 1911-12 
the entries were only 76 in number, the acreage only 
7951 acres and the average price had risen to over $50. 
Do not all these facts tend to show that in the first of 
these years, several plots were sold at the minimum 
under the law of 1873? 

It is interesting to note in the report of the Geologi- 
cal Survey for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, out of 
829, no less than 628 entries were for $10 or $20, the 
exact amounts named in the act of March 3, 1873, leaving 
only 201 entries sold at other prices, mostly higher than 
$20 but nineteen lower than that figure. Of course, the 
Geological Survey has chosen the two prices, $10 and $20, 
for some inferior lands, but doubtless most were not sold 
at the Survey’s prices at all. 

A well posted Westerner writes us: 


I confirm your conclusions that the sales in 1907-08 were 
largely on unclassified lands and where the lands had been 
filed upon, prior to withdrawal and valuation. These lands 
were sold, of course, at the minimum prices, although the 
Government, in some cases, contested these filings, asserting 
that the parties were not actually in possession. There is no 
doubt in the world that locators took advantage of their 
knowledge of the Government’s intention to revalue and 
classify coal lands and therefore in 1906, on some unsurveyed 
land, upon which there were squatters under the law of 1873, 
giving a man the first right to purchase by paying the mini- 
mum price, this right was exercised by many people and fil- 
ings made in the latter part of 1906 were paid for in 1907 at 
the minimum prices which, no doubt, swelled tne acreage. 


Mr. Ashley himself in a letter of Dec. 26, 1913, says: 

Of course, it is Obvious that all prices except $10 and $20 
are those fixed by the Geological Survey. Since the greater 
part of the coal lands classified within the past six years 
have been valued at the minimum of $10 and $20 it is prob- 
able that a large proportion of the tracts listed as sold at 
those prices are of such character as have been or would 
have been if classified, when sold, appraised at those prices. 

This opinion we cannot indorse and we only quote the 
statement to evidence that coal lands have passed at un- 
classified figures. 

As a further reason for our belief, that coal is not sell- 
ing freely, we quote from the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the President, Dec. 10, 1913: 


Our coal land is not being used under this plan (the 
classification of land and its vending at the price appraised) 
save under exceptional conditions of local and immediate de- 
mands and the purchaser, where there is one, is speculating 
on the best guess that an honest geologist can make as to the 
amount of coal in the ground. 

So far we have said nothing about the fact that the 
prices for coal land were, when first appraised, more rea- 
sonable than they now are. Despite the fact that the gov- 
ernment withdrew first, those plots which were most valu- 
able, the appraisements given in the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907, show the following figures: Non- 
coal, 1,269,720 acres; land to be sold at legal minimum, 
24,950,120 acres ; $20 per acre, 94,400 ; $25 per acre, 212,- 
200; $30 per acre, 8000; $40 per acre, 2720, and $50 
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per acre, 85,880. These prices, it will be seen, are well 
below $510 per acre, which is now the maximum. 
It is true higher prices were then in contemplation for 


the Commissioner says in the same report, “A consider- 


able amount is being scheduled as coal lands of great 
value ranging as high as $75 per acre.” Confiding com- 
missioner, how could he gage the avarice of the land-hold- 
ing class, be it bond holder or bureaucracy! 

There is another line of misrepresentation which con- 
sists in urging that sales are as satisfactory now as they 
were before prices of coal land were raised. The Survey 
urges that increases in price have not retarded sales. We 
have seen how evident it appears that the figures showing 
sales at higher prices are not really representative of true 
conditions. They probably include all three types 
of abnormal transfers: Sales not made at present rat- 
ings, sales made at lower prices than now rule and sales 
of coal land made for their value as town sites. 

But even if we assume that the sales since June 30, 
1907, show all that is alleged, we cannot see that the Geo- 
logical Survey proves its case. Let us quote other enlight- 
ening utterances of the Commissioner of the Land Office, 
for he, like the Secretary of the Interior, inconsiderately 
at times lets the whole truth become manifest. He says 
in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907: 


The futility of the Land Act of Mar. 3, 1873, is shown in 
the fact that since its enactment less than 500,000 acres of 
coal lands have been patented under it, while millions of 


acres of coal lands have been taken under other forms of 


entry, some of it unwittingly, but large areas in order to 
avoid the terms of the coal-land act, coal lands being the 
highest priced lands offered by this government. 

So there was a marked tendency to obtain coal lands 
before 1907, but people believed that the evasion of the 
law provided a better way and the sales were not made 
of such lands under their proper title, but as if their real 
value was for farming purposes. It is true this was a mis- 
take; the Land Office has been rounding up offenders 
and making them pay the larger prices. But we are not 
concerned with the error in judgment, but with its effect 
on sales, and as the Commissioner shows, it restricted 
these most measurably. Perhaps in many cases this also 
accounts for recent sales, for when developments have 
been made it is better to pay well for the land than to 
throw improvements away. 

All in all, the report made year after year to the Presi- 
dent is misleading in the extreme. The public have been 
deluded. The high cost of living is being raised in the 
West by the restriction of competition in that section. 
It is generally acknowledged that prices of coal at the 
mine in the public-land states are higher than in the 
East. Let us quote the Commissioner of the General. 
Land Office in his report of June 30, 1910: 


The progress of advancement in the West is being re- 
tarded under present conditions by the difficulty in the suc- 
cessful operation of new mines under legislation as it exists 
today. Competition has been checked. The consumer is hav- 
ing to pay therefore, a greater price than it would be reason- 
able to expect he would have to pay if it were possible to 
open mines under legislation wnich would encourage the de- 
velopment of mines. 

Therefore, it is with hope that we hail F. K. Lane’s 
report, and the statement of G. O. Smith before the 
American Mining Congress. It is none too soon that a 
new system should be inaugurated. We are thoroughly 
in accord with the Geological Survey in believing that 
the royalty system is by far to be preferred to one based 
on outright sale. 
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When Isa Coalyard a Nuisance? 
By A. L. H. STREeet* 


SYNOPSIS—Location or manner of operation will not 
be interfered with unless it constitutes an unreasonable 
interference with residential OC ap teria of ae 
borhood a controlling circumstance. vest- 
ment no defense—What American a Canadian courts 
have held. 
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A coal yard, being a part of a lawful business, is held 
by the courts to become an abatable nuisance only when 
it is so located or so conducted as to become obnoxious to 
the general run of citizens. 

The Alabama Supreme Court has sustained the right 
of an owner of property in a residence district to main- 
tain a suit to enjoin the maintenance of a yard and coal 
bins so near his dwelling-house as to render habitation 
thereof undesirable, unpleasant and burdensome, on ac- 
count of the emission into the air of coal dust. (John- 
son vs. First Avenue Coal & Lumber Co., 54 Southern 
Reporter 598.) 

It is true, however, that the complaint in this case 
was coupled with a protest against the operation of a 
planing mill in connection with the coal business, which 
increased plaintifi’s discomfort, because of the noise and 
vibration produced by the mill. But the decision of the 
court recognizes the emission of coal dust as constituting 
a nuisance independently of the planing mill. The court 
sustained the right of the legislature to define abatable 
nuisances, in the proper exercise of the state’s police 
power to protect the public health and safety; but, on 
the other hand, upholds the right of owners of coal yards 
to be protected in the enjoy ment of their property, under 
the guaranty of the Federal constitution that no person 
shall be deprived of his liberty or property, unreasonably, 
arbitrarily or without due process of law. This constitu- 
tional right, the court says, “cannot be destroyed under 
the guise of police regulations. The legislature cannot, 
therefore, by its mere ipse diait, make that a nuisance 
which is not in fact a nuisance or akin thereto.” 

The principle that a private citizen cannot maintain a 
suit in his own name, as distinguished from an action 
brought by public authorities, to enjoin continuance of 
a claimed nuisance, unless he suffers loss or inconven- 
ience different in kind and degree from that suffered by 
the public at large, was applied in this case. The court 
holds that an individual must show the existence of a 
continuing nuisance or a real danger of serious and ir- 
reparable damage. “In determining whether an _al- 
leged nuisance should be abated, everything should be 
looked at from a reasonable point of view. The law does 
not regard trifles or very small inconveniences, but only 
those that are sensibly so—those which diminish the 
comfort or enjoyment of the complainants, or those 
sought to be relieved, or which sensibly diminish the 
value of property sought to be relieved, from the effects 
of such alleged nuisance. 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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An InpivipuaL Must Expect To SUFFER SOME 
ANNOYANCE 


If one lives in a town, of necessity he must suffer some 
annoyance from the carrying on of the various trades 
which are properly located and carried on in his immedi- 
ate vicinity, and which are necessary for the public trade 
and convenience, and for the public at large.” And, ac- 
cording to the same decision, if a person takes up his 
residence in a business district, he must abide the natural 
inconvenience attendant upon residence in such a neigh- 
borhood. But if a business enterprise invades a residence 
district, a dwellinghouse owner will be entitled to enjoin 
conduct of the business in such manner as impairs the 
enjoyment of his home and the value of his property. 

But, as decided by the Illinois Supreme Court in the 
case of Wente vs. Commonwealth Fuel Co., 83 North- 
eastern Reporter 1049, the standard of discomfort in 
the enjoyment of a home is not established by the senti- 
ments of “persons of delicate sensibilities and fastidious 
habits, but by the habits and feelings of ordinary peo- 
ple.” 

In the last cited case, which was a suit to restrain de- 
fendant from piling coal against the wall of plaintiff’s 
building and from operating a coal hopper in such a 
manner as to cause smoke, dust and cinders to permeate 
the air in the building, the Illinois court decided that 
the fuel company could not assert as a defense to the 
suit the fact that the hopper had been created at great 
expense. Justice Cartwright said: “If the existence 
of a private right and the violation of it are clear, it is 
no defense to show that a party has been to great expense 
in preparing to violate the right. The law does not un- 
dertake to estimate the difference between the loss that 
would be sustained by the party owning the thing com- 
plained of and of the damage to the injured party, nor 
to grant or withhold relief on such a basis.” 


JuDGE REFUSED TO GRANT TEMPORARY INJUNCTION 


In a New York case, Russell vs. Popham, 3 New York 
Legal Observer 272, a judge refused to grant a temporary 
injunction (a restraint pending determination of the 
right to a perpetual injunction) against the operation 
of a coal yard adjacent to plaintiff's dwelling-house. He 
said: “A coal yard prima facie, is not a public nuisance, 
though it is possible so to use it as to make it noxious 
to the public. But if the aftidavits on the part of the 
defendant are true, this yard is not so conducted as to be 
a public nuisance. The alleged injury to the complain- 
ant’s house by the deposit of coal upon the adjoining lot 
may be such-a private nuisance as to entitle the complain- 
ant to the interference of this court, after he has estab- 
lished the fact that it is a real and substantial and con- 
tinuing injury to his premises, in a suit at law. It would, 
however, be going much further than the court has here- 
tofore considered itself as justified in going, to inter- 
fere by a preliminary injunction upon the state of facts 
presented.” 
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Recent Developments in the 
Colorado Strike 


At the beginning of December of last year, inquiry was 
being made into the Colorado strike by both a federal grand 
jury in Pueblo, and a military commission at Trinidad. Be- 
fore the former, indictments were brought against John P. 
White, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Frank J. Hayes, vice-president, and others, in all 25 persons. 
The jury returned 25 indictments against 24 men, Hayes be- 
ing charged with obtaining a monopoly on labor and conspir- 
ing to restrain trade. The specific charges against those in- 
dicted include the stopping of coal destined for interstate 
purposes, the holding of cars after they were loaded for 
shipment and the asking of Wyoming operators to withhold 
coal from Colorado. 

The military commission listened to the admission of 
Robert Uhlich, indicted president of the local union, that 
he had personally carried arms to the 400 miners at Lud- 
low, the night before the last battle at that place when 
a mine guard was killed by a shot. He was arrested and 
the authorities are seeking his deportation. Born in Saxony 
where he deserted the army, he fled to France, Spain and 
Mexico, and did not come to Colorado until 1910. 


TWO BASES FOR SETTLEMENT REJECTED 


On Dec. 2, the miners refused to accept the proposition 
of Governor E. M. Ammons for a settlement based on the 
following understanding: The law forbidding employers to 
interfere with the joining of unions by their employees or to 
discharge or coerce them on account of their affiliations was 
to be enforced. The employment of checkweighmen chosen 
and paid by the miners was to be allowed and the 8-hr. law 
was to be obeyed. The workers were to be free to buy their 
goods and to board where they pleased. The miners were to 
be paid twice a month. All provisions of the coal-mine in- 
spection law were to be observed and all strikers were to 
be reinstated except where guilty of acts of violence. 

A joint proposition of the governor and of the Secretary 
of Labor, W. B. Wilson, was that an arbitration committee 
should be formed consisting of three operators, three strikers 
and one disinterested party. “All questions involved in the 
strike were to be submitted for adjustment except that of 
recognition of the union. This proposition was held up until 
the referendum vote accepting or rejecting the proposal of 
the governor had been cast. 

When, on Dec. 4, the count of the referendum vote re- 
vealed a determination on the part of the miners to reject 
the original proposition, W. B. Wilson met with the operators 
and endeavored to get them to submit the difference to arbi- 
tration, but they refused. So he returned to Washington. 


OPERATORS REDUCE PRICE OF COAL 


On Dec. 8, the operators declared that the miners were 
working so steadily that a drop of $1.75 per ton could be 
made in the price of lignite. It had been $6.50 retail for first 
grade and $6 for second grade in Denver, for some weeks. 

Vice-President Hayes, of the Mine Workers Union, then 
issued a manifesto stating that the coal offered for sale had 
been standing since before the strike and that the operators 
had been trying to make an excess profit of $52,000 per day 
on it for two months. 

On the same day Dec. 3, President J. McLennan and Sec- 
retary W. T. Hickey, of the State Federation of Labor, called 
a convention to meet Dec. 16 to consider a statewide sym- 
pathy strike and Dec. 5, nine speakers were sent out to urge 
such a strike on the labor unions. The miners of the Aguilar 
district resolved on Dec. 3 to request the district officers to 
take the necessary steps fer the recall of Governor Ammons 
and General Chase, the latter being at the head of the state 
militia. 

THE MILITARY COMMISSION 


On Dec. 6, the military commission reported on 43 cases 
arising out of the strike. It recommended that five men be 
held for murder, three for felonious assault, two that their 
cases may be further investigated and Uhlich as a dangerous 
agitator and alien. 

The commission then took up its investigations at Wal- 
senburg and dismissed 20 men. On Dec. 12, Captain Coles- 
worth was named to relieve Major C. E. Townsend as acting 
judge advocate with Major Boughton. This was a cause of 
great rejoicing to the union Officials. They alleged that the 
militia in Major Townsend’s district took Andrew Colnar, an 
innocent Pole, and caused him to dig his own grave on the 
threat that he would be shot in the morning and taunted him 
until he fainted and fell in the hole. Further they stated that 
union officials have been held incommunicado and without 
charges being made. 
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The National Socialist party in Chicago and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association sent word to the miners’ 
union, the word arriving on Dec. 18, that they would send 
money for the support of the children of strikers. 

On Dee. 16, Adjutant General John Chase declared that the 
mines were getting their full quota of men, the Ferbes mine, 
for instance, being about 5 per cent. short and the Ideal hay- 
ing a full quota. The men were leaving the tent villages 
ostensibly for other states, but many of them sought work 
in nearby towns as strike breakers. He stated that in accord 
with the law, all men entering Colorado to seek employment 
were warned that a strike was in progress. 


THE STATE FEDERATION MEETING 


The much heralded meeting of Dee. 16, at last convened, 
but no figures of national importance in other lines than 
coal mining were in attendance. There were, however, the 
familiar figures of J. P. White, president, and W. Green, sec- 
retary of the United Mine Workers of America, and “Mother” 
Jones. In all about 450 delegates represented 250 unions. 
W. Green delivered the following remarks according to the 
“Rocky Mountain News”: 


There was a time when the governor could have rendered 
a distinct service to the people cf the state, but that time has 
long passed. He should have given the operators one week 
to arbitrate with the understanding that, if they did not do 
so, he would instruct the attorney-general to go to court, 
have a receiver appointed for the coal companies and op- 
erate the mines in the name of the state. 


It does not appear that Mr. Green’s remarks were taken 
seriously, as his wild suggestions, which are neither just nor 
of legal force, were not embodied in the resolutions adopted. 
A visit was made by a committee of five on Governor KE. M. 
Ammons. The committee declared that if the military com- 
mission executed anyone, lynching parties would follow. 


THE STATE-WIDE STRIKE UNPOPULAR 


The federation did not vote for a general strike in Colo- 
rado as the delegates thought that Wyoming coal miners 
should first strike in sympathy. Nevertheless a resolution 
Was passed in a half-hearted way empowering the executive 
committee of the Colorado Federation of Labor to eall a 
state-wide strike without further formality or notice. This 
meant but little as the federation officials had the power to 
make such a call without any such vote. j 

The meeting supported the resolution of Congressman Ed- 
ward Keating in favor of a congressional investigation into 
the Colorado strike, and ordered its approval of the resolu- 
tion sent to all the Colorado congressmen; it indorsed the 
single tax, commended Roady Kenehan, the state treasurer 
demanded the removal of Sheriff J. Farr, of Huerfano County, 
and condemned the newspaper inquiry into the strike, declar- 
ing it representative of only a few papers and stating that 
the miners were not allowed to talk as long as the operators, 
It also made the accusation that the judgment was prepared 
before the testimony was heard. It recommended a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the operating of coal mines 
by the state and favored the bill permitting cities to file 
upon federal coal lands for municipal use. 

On Dec. 18, the federation ended its sessions, having first 
arranged to prepare petitions for the recall of Governor 
E. M. Ammons and having marched to the state house and 
met the governor and Attorney General Fred Farrar in the 
house of representatives. The governor agreed to investi- 


‘gate charges brought against the militia and desired the fed- 


eration to name a cOmmittee to assist in the investigation. 

On the same day 185 strike breakers were brought into 
Trinidad from Pennsylvania. About 1500 strikers and sym- 
pathizers with the strike met them and were kept back only 
with difficulty by five companies of militia. On Dec. 19, fight- 
ing took place at Oak Creek, Colo., and at the Cameron mine, | 
Walsenburg, Colo., which has been running steadily since the 
strike commenced. \ 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY AND THE STRIKE 


On Dec. 22, Merle Vincent, leader of the Progressives on 
the Western slope, demanded that Governor Ammons send 
a communication to operators and miners requiring them to 
recognize and negotiate with each other. Failing results, he 
should call a special sessizn of the legislature to devise ways 
and means for operating such mines as are on state lands. — 
Vincent declared the militia, “the body-servants to the Oop- 
erators” and added that the operators could be sued for hav- 
ing organized in restraint of irade. 

Four of the five committeemen appointed by the strikers 
to prepare charges against the militia met on the same day. 
They were Prof. J. H. Brewster, of the Unversity of Colo- 
radoa, James , Kirwan, of the Western Fed:ration of Miners, 
Eli M. Gross, of the Denver Cigar Makers Union, and John 
R. Lawson, of the striking miners. Lawson was elected 
chairman and Gross, secretary. ; 
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i The Certificate Law 
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_ Letter No. 9—In recent issues of Coan Acs, I have 
2 read the opinions of different men as to the advisability 
of establishing an interchange of certificates, issued by 
the different mining departments and mining boards in 
' the several coal-producing states of the United States. 
’ J am in favor of a law or plan that would bring about an 
interchange of certificates for such positions as mine 
managers (mine foremen) mine examiners (firebosses) 
and hoisting engineers; because of certain cases that have 
come under my observation, in connection with my work 

as chief clerk and secretary of the State Mining Board. 
Men have made application in Illinois for examina- 
_ tion as mine managers, and have had in their possession 
certificates of competency granted them in other states. 

These certificates may have been issued several years be- 
_ fore, since which time they have acted in the same C¢a- 
pacity successfully, for a number of years; but, under 
the state mining law, they were required to take an 
examination in practically the same subjects in which 
they had formerly been examined in another state. Their 
work had taken up so much of their time that they had 
not kept up their study and were unable to pass the ex- 
amination in Illinois. Nevertheless, they were capable 
and qualified according to the laws of another state to 
perform such duties and had secured a certificate of com- 
petency as required by law. 

In most of the states that produce coal, there is created 
by law, aboard or commission or a chief mine inspector, 
who have charge of the examinations for certificates as 
mine managers, etc., and the law, in most cases, provides 
in what subjects the applicant shall be examined. The 
conditions are very similar. Why then should a man 
who has passed the examination in one state, and received 
a mine manager’s certificate, be asked to take an exami- 
nation in the same subjects in another state? 

In my opinion, there should be an interchange of cer- 
tificates, with the possible exception of state mine inspec- 
tor. 

Martin Bout, 
Chief Clerk, State Mining Board. 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Extraction of Pillars 


I have been greatly interested in the recent discussion 
bearing on the recovery of pillar coal and submit herewith 
a plan that has proved very successful in this locality, 
both with respect to the percentage of coal recovered, the 
ventilation of the pillar workings and the general condi- 
tion of safety while drawing back the pillars. The system 
also favors a minimum cost of production. 

As shown in the accompanying sketch, cross-headings 
: are driven off the main haulage road in pairs. These 
: headings are driven on 50-ft. centers and about 300 ft. 
_ apart. Rooms are turned to the rise of the cross-headings, 
the rooms being driven on 80-ft. centers and bear to the 
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left or toward the main headings, about 10 ft. per 100 ft. 
of length. The grade in the rooms is about 2 per cent. 

In this system, the main headings are driven to the 
boundary line or the limit of the panel, and the work of 
drawing back the pillars is started at the top rib, on the 
inby end of the last pair of cross-headings, or the extreme 
inby end of the panel. Some considerable time is required 
to develop the full extent of the gob line in a panel or sec- 
tion. As shown in the figure, about seven ribs are all 
that can be maintained between two pairs of cross-head- 
ings. It is important that the development of the gob 


line should not be rushed too rapidly, but this develop- 
ment should take place regularly, or serious results may 
follow. Thus, each pillar is stepped back from 35 to 40 
ft. before work on the next pillar is started. 





DRAWING PILLARS WITH A CONTINUOUS GOB 
LINE 


The method is as follows: The pillar is cut across so 
as to leave about a 15-ft. stump. When this has been 
done, a slab of about 4 ft. is taken off on the inby rib. 
Owing to the angle by which the rooms bear toward the 
main heading (1 to 10) the cross-cut in the pillar gains 
about 8 ft. toward the “flat” or cross-heading. On this 
account, it is clear that the steps in each successive pillar 
cannot be less than 35 or 40 ft., or much coal would be 
lost in the stump end when working back. 

The ventilation is on the ascensional plan, the air being 
taken in on the main heading to the inby end and returned 
along the gob line, as shown in the figure. This is ac- 
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complished by putting canvas checks in the rooms. By 
means of canvas hung on the rise-headings, some air is 
diverted through the crosscuts along the gob line, suffi- 
cient to keep these places free from gas. The circulation 
is so arranged, however, that the most of the air is made 
to traverse the gob line. 

While this is a gassy mine, we have never been troubled 
with gas on the falls, which proves the efficiency of the 
system. We always expect to find traces of gas on the 
top rib, but this is so diluted by the air below the point 
of ignition that it can only be found by a careful test. 

GroreE H. Davis, 
Asst. Mine Foreman, Thompson No. 1. 
Epton, Penn. 


Handling Fine Dust in Washing 
Coal 


In the article of J. Drummond Paton on this subject, 
Coat Acr, Oct. 18, p. 573, the statement is made that 
“to allow all the small coal under 1 mm. (one-twenty- 
fifth in.) to pass into the washery is radically wrong.” 
The author further states that the formation of sludge 
when this and fincr dust are allowed to pass into the 
washery makes the operation of the latter difficult. He 
explains that not only is the washed fine coal hard to 
dry but the mass is so dense that the passage of water 
through it is slow; and, besides, the fine sludge absorbs 
an immense quantity of water. He concludes that this 
fine dust cannot be treated successfully in a washer. 

The experience of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., in 
their washeries at Salem and Huron, would seem to prove 
the contrary of this claim. These washeries generally get 
only the sizes of coal that pass through the one and one- 
fourth-in. bar-screen. But since this coal is mostly cut 
by machines, it contains considerable fine dust that is 
high in both sulphur and ash. This condition, there- 
fore, presents such a problem as Mr. Paton claims cannot 
be handled successfully by washing. I want to say that 
the rejections at these washeries show a low percentage of 
coal, not exceeding: 5 per cent., while the washed coal 
shows a satisfactory reduction in ash and sulphur. No 
water is thrown away, except that which is carried up 
with the washed coal and refuse and that which is 
drained out of the tanks once a week for the purpose of 
inspecting the submerged parts of the machinery. 

Before draining the tank, the machinery is always 
run slowly for a considerable time, in order to save the 
fine material. That this fine material has undergone an 
effective separation is proved by repeated analyses, which 
have usually revealed the following results: Washed coal 
smudge, sulphur, 1.3 per cent.; ash, 14 per cent. Refuse 
smudge, sulphur, 5.18 per cent.; ash, 29.5 per cent. 

The washed coal smudge here referred to is under one- 
seventieth in. in diameter and is allowed to pass off 
from the washed-coal elevator boot along with the over- 
flow water. 

A series of tests of the washed coal have shown that 
sizes down to one-fortieth in. in diameter contain about 
the same precentage of impurities. Only as the size ap- 
proaches one one-hundredth in. in diameter, does the 
material show any great increase in sulphur or ash. For 
this reason, we aim to draw off only the very finest of the 
smudge, the rest being good enough to pass up with the 
washed coal. The fine smudge is not wasted, but is fi- 
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nally allowed to settle out and mixed with the other 
middlings for the plant boiler fuel. 

We have never yet determined here just what propor- 
tion of the one-seventieth-in. material passes up with 
the washed coal. The proportion, however, is probably 
small, since the greater part of it overflows with the 
water. Particular attention has been paid to the arrange- 
ment of the sluices and settling tanks. The final settling 
tank, into which all waters flow before returning to the 
circulating pump, is arranged so that the least possible 
disturbance of the water occurs. The scrapings from this 
tank are a mixture of settlings from both refuse-tank 
water and washed-coal-tank water; and, as previously 
stated, this goes to the boiler plant. Its analysis is ap- 
proximately as follows: Sulphur, 2.7 per cent.; ash, 16 
per cent. 

Our experience leads me to conclude that the dry 
dust, in the separation suggested by Mr. Paton, could not 
be handled as easily and economically, in our ease, at 
least, as the smudge we are handling at the present time; 
and it is certainly being washed fairly successfully, as 
is proved by the analyses. 

K. C. Tayzor, Supt., 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co. 
New Alexandria, Penn. 


Grand Jury Investigates Strike 
Situation 


Referring to the editorial, Two Phases of the Colorado 
Strike, Coau Acr, Dec. 20, p. 943, allow me to draw 
attention to the following rulings of the federal grand 
jury, bearing on the strike situation. 

The federal grand jury investigating the coal strike in 
Colorado recently issued a statement relative to conditions 
in the mines in which it says: “The operators appear to 
have been somewhat remiss in endeavoring to secure and 
hold the good will of their employees, and the grand jury 
has deduced from testimony that there existed reasonable 
grounds for many of the grievances complained of by the 
miners. We believe that many of these complaints are 
substantiated and have merit.” 

The grand jury found that the state laws have not been 
so enforced as to give all persons concerned the benefits 
which are derived therefrom, and that “the coal companies 
have been sufficiently influential to nominate, elect and 
control many county officers, and have done so with the 
result of complicating the industrial situation by excus- 
ing political prejudices.” 

The report further sets out that “many camp marshals _ 
whose appointments and salaries are controlled by coal 
companies have exercised a system of espionage and have 
resorted to arbitrary powers of police control, acting in 
capacity of judge and jury and passing sentence upon 
miners who had incurred the enmity of the superintend- 
ent or pit boss for having complained of real grievances 
or for other causes. These, taken with assaults by camp 
marshals upon miners, have produced general dissatis- 
faction among miners, who fear generally to complain of 
real grievances because of danger of their discharge.” 

Viewed in the light of these grand-jury investigations, 
the present labor trouble in Colorado does not appear to 
have all the right and, justice on the side of the mine 
owners. 


A Constant READER. 
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How To Buy Coal 


Letter No. 1—I1 have read with considerable interest 
: the article by J. 8. Burrows, entitled, How to Buy Coal, 
Coat Acer, Dec. 6, p. 866. While Mr. Burrows has de- 
-molished, by very logical arguments, the preconceived 
ideas of a large number of purchasers of coal, and even 
‘admits that he was one of the originators of the heat-unit 
‘system, he, nevertheless, offers no substitute. 

I quite realize that in the chemical analyses, by sam- 
ple, of several hundred tons of coal, the result is more 
or less subject to error: but, if the net result of a series 
‘of samples of different lots is taken, say an average of 
ten separate analyses, would not the result be as much 
to the advantage of the seller as the buyer. While the 
sample of one or two lots might show an excessive pro- 
portion of ash, sulphur, or a low-heat value, it cannot be 
denied that subsequent analyses might give the advan- 
tage to the seller. An average, therefore, of, say ten 
analyses of samples, taken from as many distinct deliver- 
ies of approximately equal quantities of coal, would at 
least give a fairly good general idea of how the coal was 
running, and whether or not the seller was living up to 
the standard required by the contract. 

The purchase of coal for bunker purposes differs ma- 
terially from that for shore use; and, aside from the ef- 
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fort to obtain suitable coal for steaming, careful consid- 
eration should be given to the elimination of any risk of 
spontaneous combustion, especially where the vessel is to 
be bunkered for a long voyage during which the coal will 
be subjected to climatic changes. In such cases, it is very 
difficult to arrive at a practical result, owing to the dif- 
ference in steamers, engineers, firemen, weather condi- 
tions, ete. 

Until some better and more reliable method is estab- 
lished, therefore, it is fair to assume that the purchaser 
is safeguarded, at least to some extent, against a poorer 
grade of coal than is guaranteed by the seller, and the 
latter will suffer no hardship by the present system pro- 
vided that he intends to lve up to the conditions of his 
contract. 

In the case of bunkering steamers, it seems to me that 
a fair way of sampling is to take a small sample of coal 
from each or every other bucket, keeping the samples 
taken from each barge separate; and after thoroughly 
mixing each lot reduce the amount in the customarv 
manner to a quantity sufficiently small to analyze. I 
believe this would give a net result that would demon- 
strate, with a degree of fairness, the quality of the coal 
delivered. 


W. J. RAEBURN. 


New York City. 
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RATIO AND PROPORTION 


Ratio—The word “ratio,” as used in mathematics, ex- 
presses the numerical relation that one quantity bears to 
another of the same kind. The two quantities so related or 
compared are called the “terms” of the ratio; and the two 
terms taken together are called a “couplet.” 

How LExpressed—A ratio is expressed: in two ways: 

1. By writing the two terms with a colon between them, 

thus, the ratio of 2 to 4 may be written 2:4 and is read 2 
is to 4. 
4 2. By writing the terms as a fraction; thus, the ratio 
2:4 may also be written 4/2, the first term of the ratio be- 
ing preferably made the denominator and the second term 
the numerator of the fraction. 

When so written the ratio may be read as before “2 is 
to 4”; or, as is frequently done, ‘4 divided by 2,” which ex- 
presses the fact the ratio is intended to convey; namely, that 
the first term of the couplet 2:4 is a base or standard of 
measurement for the second term, and the ratio shows how 
many times the second term will contain the first, or ex- 
presses the value of the second in terms of the first or 
standard. 


The Meaning of Ratio—To illustrate the meaning and use 
of ratios, in mining problems: 

Nitrogen gas is 14 times as heavy as the same volume of 
hydrogen, and the ratio of the weights of equal volumes of 
these two gases is therefore 1:14. In this case, hydrogen is 
made the base or standard of measurement. } 

Again, a cubic foot of anthracite (hard coal) is, prac- 
tically, 114% times as heavy as a cubic foot of water, and the 
ratio of the weight of anthracite to that of water, volume for 
volume, is therefore 1:1.5. Here, water is the standard and 
the weight of the coal is calculated from the known weight 
of the standard. ‘ : 

Ratios are useful in the calculation of many problems in 
mine ventilation, where it is often desired to calculate the 
volume of air a given power will circulate in one airway of 
a certain size, from the circulation produced in another air- 
way of known size, which is taken as the standard. 


A Simple Ratio—A simple ratio is one formed of a single 
couplet of like terms only; as when length is compared with 
length, or width with width. 

; Example—If one strip of carpet contatns 10 sq.yd., how 
many square yards are there in another strip of the same 
width but twice as long? 

Solution—These strips of carpet differ only in length, the 
length ratio being 1:2; or 2/1 = 2, Hence, the number of 
square yards in the second strip is fourd by multiplying the 
et of yards in the first strip by th’s ratio. Thus, 10% 

= 20 sa:yd. 

In this ‘case the ratio is a simple ratio, because it is ex- 
pressed by a single couplet the terms of which both refer 
to the length of carpet in the strips. This is possible, be- 
cause the width of the strip is the same in each case and 
need not therefore be considered. 
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A Compound Ratio—A compound 
two or more couplets, the terms of which are different for 
each couplet. In other words, a compound ratio involves two 
or more simple ratios of different kind. 

The value of a compound ratio is determined by multiply- 
ing together the first terms of the several couplets, for a new 
first term; and, likewise, the second terms of those couplets, 
for a new second term. The resuiting ratio is the value of 
the compound ratio. 


Example—If 2 certain strip of carpet contains 12 sq.yd., 
how many square yards will there be in another strip twice 
as wide and three times as long? 

Solution—In this case, two simple ratios are involved. 
The width ratio is 1:2, and the length ratio 1:3, which to- 
gether form a compound ratio that may be expressed by the 
products of the corresponding terms. Thus, 


(1 X 1): @ X 3); or simply 1:6 


The number of square yards in the second strip of carpet is, 
then; 12 0X6 = *72) sa:yd. 


Example—A certain mine sump, 6 ft. wide, 14 ft. long and 
11 ft. deep, holds when full 6912 gal. of water; what is the 
capacity of another sump that measures 7 ft. in width, 12 ft. 
in length and 6 ft. in depth? 

Solution—These sumps differ in all three dimensions, 
width, length and depth. The width ratio is 6:7; the length 
ratio 14:12; and the depth ratio 11:6. The compound ratio 
of capacity, is therefore, in this case, 


(6 X 14 X 11): (7 X 12 X 6); or 924 : 504 


This ratio can be reduced by dividing both terms by 84, 
which is their greatest common divisor; or by canceling the 
eg tS factors in the two terms of the compound ratio; 

us, 


ratio is one formed of 


2 6 
(X14 11): (7X 12 XK B) = 11 : 6; or F 


The capacity of the second sump or basin is, then, 
6912 X ao = 3770+ gal. 


To Reduce a Ratio—To simplify the working of problems 
all ratios should be reduced to their simplest form, by writ- 
ing the ratio as a fraction and reducing this fraction to its 
lowest terms. 

For example, the ratio 12:16 when reduced to its simplest 
form is ae 9 


12 3 

The terms of any compound ratio consist, 
corresponding terms of the simple ratios 9%f which it is 
formed. These simple terms enter the compound ratio as 
factors or “elements,” as they are called. In reducing a 


SG Dia ratio, cancel the equal elements and factors in each 
erm. 


;or3:4 
each, of the 
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Working Coal under Watery 
Strata 


We are starting to develop a coal property that presents 


an interesting and difficult problem in mining. Having . 


noted the previous valuable discussion on working coal 
under sandstone cover, allow me to present the following 
proposition for the discussion of readers: 

We have already sunk an air shaft to the coal, which 
lies about 200 ft. below the surface. The shaft is making 
500 gal. of water per minute, which all comes practically 
from the water-bearing sandrock, so marked in the ac- 
companying section. This sandstone is not stratified and 
the water flows through it 
freely in every direction. 















ds ot In order to assist in sinking 
© Se. the air shaft mentioned, we 

<9 | Hardpan drilled two 10-in. boreholes, 
one on each side of the shaft 
and about 50 ft. distant from 

Sandand the same. We pumped about 


Clay 150 gal. of water per minute 
from each of these holes; and 
the sinking of the shaft did 
not seem to affect the flow in 
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Water- 

















8 bearing either hole, even after the 
* |Sandrock = shaft had penetrated and 
» passed through the sandrock 
i4-————— from which the water came. 
2 Shale The natural head of the water 
|: CUS te is about 100 ft. above the sand- 
Se rock, which extends for miles 
i |Fireclay : : ; 
y in all directions from the 
3 to 4 Coal 





shaft. The source of the water 
is unknown, there being no 

SECTION large bodies of water closer 
than 15 miles. I would like to suggest the following 
questions for discussion by readers: 

1. If the coal in this seam is taken out to such an ex- 
tent as to break the sandrock, would it be reasonable to 
expect the same flow of water from each break as what 
finds its way into the shaft? 

2. Assuming we can handle from 1000 to 1200 gal. of 
water per minute, in this mine, and estimating that it 
will be necessary to leave about 50 per cent. of the coal 
in place, in order to prevent breaking the rock, would it 
be advisable to leave such a large percentage of coal for 
the support of the overlying strata? Under ordinary min- 
ing conditions we would expect to take out from 80 to 
85 per cent. of the coal. 

3. We expect to sink a hoisting shaft about 300 ft. 
from the air shaft. Will this shaft make the same amount 
of water as the air shaft? 


cOAL ROE 


VERTICAL GEOLOGICAL 


Geo. MacPuHait, Engr., 
What Cheer Coal Mining Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 
[This is a problem of great interest in coal mining. Our 
correspondent has given little information in regard to 
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the geological cross-section of the locality. The vertical. 
section given, however, shows approximately the character 
of the strata overlying the coal seam, and it may be as- 
sumed that the location of the shaft is in the basin, at or 
near the bottom of the syncline. Here is an opportunity 
for practical mining men to give helpful suggestions, by 
citing instances in their own experience. Let us have a 
good discussion of the question ED. | : 
Weathering of Coal 


Recently, I read a statement to the effect that a small 
pile of coal that had become heated to a temperature of 
165 deg. F., later cooled down to the normal. Ag this 
is contrary to general experience in the practice of stor- 
ing coal, I would like to ask if such a statement could be 
correct. 

In the storage of coal, is the idea of ventilating the 
pile in order to reduce the heat generated, of practical 
value; or, in other words, can the idea be applied to ad- 
vantage in the storage of coal in large heaps or in bunk- 
ers? 


$ 


PuRCHASING AGENT. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Opinion varies widely in regard to the immediate cause 
of the generation of heat in a coal pile. There are un- 
questionably a number of contributory causes, all of which 
produce a greater or less effect and assist or retard the 
generation of heat in the coal. One of the most potent 
of these causes, probably, is the absorption by the coal, 
of the oxygen of the air. The oxygen thus absorbed is 
brought into intimate contact with the carbon of the coal. 
The absorption of oxygen is greater in the small sizes of 
coal, owing to the greater surface exposed to the atmos- 
phere, for the same mass concerned. . 

Moisture, the presence of sulphur in the coal, the hard- 
ness and cleavage character of the coal, are all factors 
that assist or retard the reaction that takes place between 
the carbon and the oxygen. This reaction generates heat, 
which in turn accelerates the oxidation of the coal. 

The purpose of ventilating the pile would be to carry 
off the heat generated in this way. The idea, however, is 
not generally regarded as of practical application, not 
only for the reason that it is impracticable to ventilate 
a large coal pile or storage bin thoroughly throughout 
its mass; but the air introduced into the pile of heated 
coal furnishes the necessary oxygen to carry on the com- 
bustion. 

Coal stored in bunkers should be kept as dry as pos- 
sible and the space above and around the coal should be 
thoroughly ventilated. It is possible, although exceptional, 
for a coal pile that has started to heat, to cool down again 
under favorable climatic conditions respecting tempera- 
ture and moisture in the air. Climatic conditions have a 
greater effect on the tendency of coal piles to heat than 
is generally supposed. This has been clearly shown by 
the difficulty experienced in seagoing vessels sailing in 
different climes. 


EER 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(ANSWERED BY REQUEST) 


(Concluded from last issue) 


(b) The introduction of a regulator in an airway has 
practically the same effect as increasing the length of 
the airway and will increase the water gage, for the same 
power on the air. 

(c) For a constant power on the air, the pressure or 
water gage varies inversely as the quantity of air in cir- 
culation ; in other words, the water-gage ratio is equal to 
the inverse quantity ratio. Calling the required water 
gage x and assuming an original water gage of 2 in., 

Z 20,640 
CLEP BE 
_ 2X 20,640 


in. 
12,250 


es | 
(d) For the same conditions in the airway and the 
same opening in the regulator, the power required to in- 
crease the circulation to the original amount, and the re- 
sulting water gage are determined by the rule that the 
power varies as the cube of the quantity and the water 
gage as the square of the quantity. In other words, the 
power ratio is equal to the cube of the quantity ratio, and 
the water-gage ratio is equal to the square of the quantity 
ratio. Calling the required power and water gage x, re- 
spectively, the original circulation being 6.5 hp. and a 2- 
in. water gage, we have 
20.640\3 
Horsepower, z= 6.5 pw = /o1.09° hp. 


20, 640 hee 
Water gage, w= == D168 17. 


12,250 

Ques.—If a true meridian line is established and the 
(leclination of the needle is known to be 4 deg. east of 
north, will the needle of a compass when unlocked read 
NN 4° BE? 

Ans.—Assuming there is no local attraction to deflect 
the needle, it will point to the magnetic north when un- 
locked. If the sights of a simple compass having no de- 
clination plate be directed to the true north so that the 
sight line of the compass will correspond with the es- 
tablished true meridian, the reading of the needle will be 
IN 4° FB. 

If, however, the compass has a declination plate and 
the declination of the needle is set. off, 4 deg. to the east 
of north, the reading of the needle will then be zero; be- 
cause, in setting off the declination on the compass, the 
zero of the limb or graduated circle has been moved 4 
deg. to the right of the sight line of the compass. In this 
position, the north and south points of the graduated 
circle coincide with the magnetic meridian when the sight 
line of the compass is in the true meridian. 
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Ques.—Lf a given power produces 60,000 cu.ft. of air 
in three airways, each 6 ft. high, 8 ft. wide and 4000 ft. 
long; what quantity of air will the same power produce 
when one of these airways is closed ? 

Ans.—For the same power on the air, the quantity of 
air in circulation in a mine is directly proportional to 
the total sectional area of the airways or area of passage, 
and inversely proportional to the cube root of the rubbing 
surface. Assuming that each of the three airways, in this 
case, starts from the bottom of the downcast and returns 
to the foot of the upcast, making three separate splits of 
air, and ignoring the shaft or slope resistance, both the 
total sectional area and rubbing surface for the entire 
mine will be proportional to the number of airways or 
splits. This is true, since the airways are all of the same 
size and length. 

Then, the quantity of air in circulation being propor- 
tional to the sectional area and inversely proportional te 
the cube root of the rubbing surface, the quantity ratic 
is equal to the area ratio times the cube root of the inverse 
rubbing-surface ratio; and, since there are 3 splits in the 
first case and 2 splits in the second, calling the required 
quantity of air 2, 


viiudie aah oe: 
60,000 GaN obs Ne 


= 60,000 & 0.76382 = say 45,800 cu.ft. per min. 

The above method, by ratios, is the simplest, most di- 
rect and accurate method of calculating such problems. 

Ques.—The depth of a downcast shaft is 600 ft. and the 
temperature 50 deg. F.; the depth of the upcast is 900 
ft. and its temperature 100 deg. F. What water gage 
should result from this condition ? 

Ans.—Assuming the given downcast temperature (50 
deg.) represents the temperature of the outside air, the 
height (h) of air column producing circulation in this 
mine, estimated in terms of the air in the upcast shaft, is 

T —-t 100 — 50 900 x 50 


Viet) Aaa ee OO) era Pn acral 
: 460 + ¢ 460 + 50 510 


The weight of 1 cu.ft. of the upcast air, at a tempera- 


= 0.7632 


and 





= 88.23 ft. 





ture of 100 deg. F., assuming a_ barometric pressure 
Bi Ushi 16 
1.3273 B_ 1.3273 & 30 _ 39.819 _ 0.0%11 JB. 
460-27 ~ 460 &100. . 560 
The pressure due to 88.23 ft. of air column of this air 
is then 


Pieaie Nhoe= 0074) x 88.23 = 6.28 
The water gage corresponding to this pressure is 
Did == 6.8 =~ DR == 12° in: 


“3 
> 
So 


CorRECTION 
(Examination Questions, Nov. 8, p. 711) 
Ques.-—The anemometer indicates a velocity, ete. 
Ans.—The answer should read as follows: 
(c) The water gage is 2.08 + 5.2 = 0.4 in. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down an 
unusually important decision in the case of the Traffic Bureau 
of Nashville vs. the Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. In this 
it is found that conditions affecting the transportation of 
coal from Louisville & Nashville R.R. western Kentucky 
mines to Louisville, Memphis and Nashville are not so dis- 
similar as to preclude a comparison of rates from the same 
fields to these three cities. The rate of $1 per ton on coal 
to Nashville from Louisville & Nashville mines in western 
Kentucky is found to be unreasonable and a rate of 80c. is 
prescribed. 

A like rate from Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
mines in Tennessee and Alabama is found to be unreasonable 
and a rate of 90c. is prescribed. It is held that the current 
complaints as to the unreasonableness of the rate of $1 to 
Nashville on coal from Illinois Central western Kentucky 
mines had not been sustained. 

With reference to the question of refusal on the part of 
the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis to switch coal to and from the Tennessee Central, as 
well as the practice of the latter in retaliating in kind is 
held to be unreasonable while the practice of the first two 
roads is said to be unjustly discriminatory. Finally it is 
held that a carrier may not exercise any arbitrary discretion 
in saying what roads and what traffic it will admit to its 
terminals and what shall be rejected. 

The decision is of special interest because of the elaborate 
discussion it affords with reference to the use of statistics 
showing ton-, car- and train-mile movements as a basis for 
the making of rates. In this connection, speaking specially 
of coal movements the commission says in its decision: 


Ton-mile statistics, reflecting as they do neither car load- 
ing, train tonnage, nor car- or train-mileage, are far from 
being infallible guides in fixing freight rates. A high aver- 
age ton-mile revenue may be due to short hauls, a preponder- 
ance of which occasions the railroad traffic manager much 
uneasiness, while it has been repeatedly shown that traffic 
low in ton-mile earnings may, because of its farther carriage 
and greater density, be the most remunerative. Per-car 
earnings, with distance considered, are much more reliable. 

Where the commodity moves in trainloads the earnings 
per train-mile furnish the best criterion, not Only the car 
loading, but also such physical conditions as grades, etc., be- 
ing here reflected. Comparisons of any kind, however, to be 
effective must be analogous, or nearly so; that is, the the 
rate charged cr gross earnings derived on any basis for the 
transportation of a given commodity between two points fur- 
nishes a guide in arriving at the rate to be charged upon the 
same or nearly the same commodity between two other points 
similarly circumstanced. 

Comparisons made with coal moving to the lakes for 
transshipment, to tidewater and between points in central 
freight association territory are of little value here because 
of the manifest difference in transportation conditions, par- 
ticularly with respect to density of traffic, train tonnage, and 
return empty hauls. 

Chattanooga, Knoxville and East St. Louis have coal mines 
in their immediate vicinities, and such juxtaposition of supply 
and market must needs exercise a material influence over the 
rates from farther distant mines thereby lessening the 
strength of the comparison. 

In analyzing the actual tonnage situation, the commission 


points out that the $1 per ton rate to Nashville has been 
in effect since 1888 and has therefore remained unchanged 
for 25 years and that as the volume of traffic has greatly in- 
creased there is ample reason to believe that the propor- 
tionate share of revenue obtained from the hauling of coal 
in this way is much greater now than it was then so that a 
reduction is reasonably to be expected. No award is made 
ef reparation for past charges. 


The Rate Increase Controversy 


An increasing number of coal producers are preparing to 
participate in the 5% rate advance controversy with the rail- 
roads and are filing statistics in opposition. The roads them- 
selves are beginning to appreciate the character of the an- 
tagonism they must meet from this source and are getting 
ready to show statistically the situation under which they 
are laboring in coal territory. 

Among the recent data fiied by the roads are statistics 
showing that there has been an enormous increase in wages. 
According to this analysis the various railroad companies 
paid out $506,000,000 in wages and salaries in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913 Estimates for 29 of the 38 railroad sys- 
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tems concerned show an increase in wages for 1913 over 1910 
of $48,618,972.41, due to changes in rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions. 

This figure was obtained as a result of a request to the 
railroads to take the actual performance for the year ending 
June 80, 1913, and compare the rates of pay and working con- 
ditions prevailing in that period with those in effect in Oc- 
tober, 1909, a period prior to the date of the important in- 
creases. 

In addition to the increases up to June 30, 1913, careful 
estimates show that the increases in wages recently granted 
to the firemen, conductors and trainmen will add not less than 
$8,750,000 more to the expenses of the railroad, this estimate 
being based on the volume of business for the calendar year 
1912. 

In addition to the wage increases granted in the calendar 
year 1910, a small portion of which was effective in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, the engineers, firemen, conductors 
and trainmen have been awarded increases through arbitra- 
tion proceedings amounting to $10,350,000 per annum on the 
eastern railroads, and increases in rates of pay have been 
granted to various other classes of labor amounting to large 
sums in the aggregate in addition to those granted in the 
year 1910. 

Taken altogether, there has been an increase of 10.62 per 
cent. in the average rates of pay on these railroads in 1913 
over 1910. Special data are also being prepared with refer- 
ence to wage conditions in the coal regions. 


Experiment Stations Are Popular 


More bills for the establishment of mining experiment sta- 
tions have been introduced within the past few days, one 


by Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, who calls for 10 such stations 
with elaborate functions, another by Mr. Hensley, who 
would create one such station at Flat River, Francois 


County, Moa. There seems to be little reason to expect that 
any action will be had on these proposals for experiment 
stations any more than on the numerous propositions of the 
same kind that have come to the front in past years. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Auditor General has made his first rulins under the 
new law taxing anthracite coal, effective the first of the year. 
It relieves operators of the payment of the tax on as much 
coal as is necessarily and exclusively used in the Operation 
of their collieries. 

This ruling provides that as much of the mined product as 
is burned for lighting or heating the mines or connected, 
offices, or in providing steam or electric power to run fans or 
other machinery used in coal operating is to be tax free. 

The Auditor General, however, draws a sharp line be- 
tween coal used for such purposes and coal used at the col- 
lieries for the production of light, heat or power for other 
purposes. Some companies supply light to the dwellings they 
own, and in such instances and in cases where light, heat or 
power is sold, the coal will be taxed. 

A rather curious question, of interest in many communities 
in the Anthracite country, has been put up to General Powell 
by county officials who ask whether coal pumped from river 
beds, where it has been deposited by floods, is subject to the 
tax. While the point has not been formally ruled upon, the 
department is of the opinion that such coal is taxable. 

Lively interest in the new tax is being shown by Officials 
of the anthracite counties for the reason that it is expected 
to make important additions to the revenues of their cities, 
boroughs and townships. Half of the tax collected will be 
retained by the state. 


Rules Will Likely Be Issued Soon 


While the Chief of the Department of Mines, Jas. E. Ro- 
denck, has made no official announcement it is generally ex- 
pected that rules promulgated at the recent conference of 
mine inspectors held in Reading will shortly be issued. 

Among the rules is one which provides that coal com- 
panies in the anthracite fields employ patrolmen, whose duties 
it will be to make an inspection of the face of pitching 
breasts, at least onceaday. Theideaisto promote safety and 
to have first-hand assurance that no pockets of gas have 
escaped nor that there is danger of squeezing or of falling 
roof. This will probably mean the employment of at least 
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, half dozen patrolmen at each individual colliery. None but 
ractical and long experienced miners can be given the po- 
ition. 

Another order will force the elimination of fuses and 
saps in blasting. Electric batteries must be used and the 
miner and his laborer must descend the breast and be present 
at the starting of the battery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 

Larksville—Employees of the Lance No. 11 Colliery of the 
‘Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., who have been on strike 
‘for two weeks, have gone back to work, pending a settlement 
of their grievance. Until the matter is heard and settled 
‘by the Conciliation Board, District Vice-President Yannis will 
act as check weighman, in place of Joseph Bogden, the dis- 
charged check-docking boss, who will still be paid by the 
men until the matter is settled. 


Moconaqua—Mine workers throughout the anthracite field 
‘are interested in a question raised by the miners employed 
at the West End Coal Co.’s mine a Moconaqua, who ask that 
‘surveyors be required to join the union. It is the contention 
‘of some of the district officers that such a course is not legal, 
‘and a report on the situation is to be made at the next dis- 
trict meeting. 


Lansford—tThree collieries of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., in Panther Creek Valley, are idle owing to a strike 
‘involving 2000 employees. At collieries Nos. 5 and 6 the 
‘drivers were requested to report 20 minutes before the reg- 
ular starting time so that their mules would be harnessed in 
time. This they refused to do, and all the other employees 
went out on strike with them. 


Seranton—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
‘tracks which run from the Keyser Valley yards to the Pyne 
‘preaker in Taylor borough subsided recently from a mine 
eave, so that traffic was interfered with for some time. Ex- 
‘treme precautions are constantly taken to guard against 
disturbance of the main line, and it is not likely that such an 
occurrence will take place. 


Bituminous 


Harwick—The fanhouse of the Allegheny Coal Co.’s mine 
there was wrecked by an explosion of dynamite Christmas 
night. Three men whose names appear on the commitments 
as John Doe, Richard Roe and John Dinamiter have been ar- 
rested. They were traced to “Dinamiter’s’ home by foot- 
prints in the snow, which led from the scene of the explo- 
sion. Guards have been kept at this mine since Oct. 8, when a 
riot occurred, but these were eluded by the miscreants in the 
darkness. Despite the dynamiting of the fan, the mine oper- 
ated the next day as usual. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling—A canvass of the mining situation of the state 
shows that there are only about 50% of the miners at work at 
the present time. Of a total of 72,000 coal miners, there are 
but little more than 25,000 working. Unless there is a de- 
cided improvement in the iron industry, it is feared that these 
conditions will not be better before spring. 


Morgantown—Only one day was allowed for the miners’ 
Christmas by the Elkins Coal Co. Notices posted earlier in 
the week ordered back to work every miner on the 26th, and 
all but a few responded. Every mine of the company is run- 
ning to capacity despite the fact that the coke market re- 
mains bad. 


Prince—Work was recently begun for the operation of the 
old Royal mine at this place. The premises are being re- 
habilitated generally. The houses, tipples, tracks, etc., are 
undergoing repairs and the first property to ship coal out of 
Raleigh County will be shipping coal again before many 
weeks. 


Elkins—A. P. Brady, formerly of the Brady Coal Co. will 
shortly take over the Leroy mines at Coalton owned by W. H. 
Green and operate the same. Mr. Green has made arrange- 
ments to operate the mine at Weaver. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—It is reported in the western Kentucky coal 
fields that the interests which have been attempting to ef- 
fect a consolidation of a number of the larger operating 
companies for several years, have practically closed a deal 
involving the transfer of about 5000 acres of coal lands in 
the Kirkwood field, and that other fields in that section will 
be taken up shortly. The statement is made that some of 
the money has been paid over for the deal just completed. 
Cc. H. Murphey has been working on the consolidation proj- 
ect for several years. 
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Lexington—At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kentucky State University, it was decided to 
begin the short course in mining enginering, which has 
proved very popular, on Apr. 1, instead of at the beginning 
of the summer term, as has been the practice heretofore, The 
change was decided upon in order to make the course better 
suited to the convenience of the miners who make up the 
greater number of the students. 


TENNESSEE 


La Follette—The strike at the Rex mines of the La Fol- 
lette Coal, Iron & Railway Co. has been settled and the mines 
once more are in full operation. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Co. has closed a three-year contract with the Alabama Co. 
for approximately 140,000 tons per year of Lewisburg washed 
slack. This is one of the largest contracts in the South, and 
many of the operators were bidding on it. The contract is 
made on a guaranteed analysis, on the basis of a penalty and 
bonus clause. 

OHIO 


Shadyside—The Webb mine of the George M. Jones Coal 
Co., which is being opened near Shadyside, Ohio, will soon be 
ready for operation. Entries are being driven and from 40 
to 50 cars a week of coal are being loaded therefrom. 
The material for the steel tipple is on the ground. 

Columbus—Miners in Ohio are not assured of the passage 
of the anti-screen law as recommended by the Ohio Mining 
Commission, but will have to fight before the Ohio General 
Assembly to secure the passage of the bill. Operators an- 
nounce that they will put up a stiff fight to prevent the enact- 
ment of the law which will give operators in other fields all 
the advantage. 

A number of the larger employers of labor in Ohio, in- 
cluding quite a few coal operators, have elected to carry 
their own insurance under the new compensation law 
rather than to pay into the Ohio State Board of Awards a 
certain percentage of their pay-rolls. Rules for the corpor- 
ations and individuals to carry their own insurance have 
been promulgated by the Board of Awards and the experi- 
ment will be watched with considerable interest by other 
coal concerns in the Buckeye State. The employer is com- 
pelled to settle all claims on the same basis as the Ohio State 
Board of Awards. 

INDIANA 


Bicknell—It is reported that two men were killed by an 
explosion of gas in the Indian Creek coal mine early on Dec. 
29. Practically all the night shift of 150 men had just come 
to the surface when the explosion occurred. Work was im- 
mediately begun to recover the dead. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Representatives of 50 Illinois mines recently 
met in Springfield and organized the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association. This organization has as its principal 
object the carrying on of negotiations and effecting agreements 
with labor organizations interested in coal mining in central 
Illinois, furthering the safeguarding of life and property and 
advancing in every way the industry of coal mining. No 
mines affiliated with railroad companies are included in the 
organization. 


De Soto—H. O. Ozburn, of Murphysboro, has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the J. B. Kreikemeier Coal Co., at this 
place. The receivership was made necessary by the failure of 
the company to meet the pay-roll on Dec. 15, and the trustee 
for the bondholders applied for the receivership. The mine 
has been producing about 500 tons a day and is in excellent 
condition, but the property never made money for anybody, 
and several have lost fortunes in the past 10 or 15 years try- 
ing to operate it. 

Murphysboro—Christmas in the mining districts of south- 
ern Tllinois this season was perhaps one of the bluest that 
the miners have experienced for several years. Throughout 
the mining districts the Elks and other fraternal societies 
brightened the occasion by their liberal donations to those 
who were needy. 

New Baden—The blacksmith shop, machine shop and stor- 
age room of the New Baden mine of the Southern Coal, Coke 
& Mining Co., of St. Louis, was destroyed by fire Christmas 
night. 

ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—State Mine Inspector Shaw recently closed 
mine No. 2 of the Western Coal & Mining Co. at Denning. 
Failure of the company to comply with instructions relative 
to the construction of an air-shaft is given as the chief 
reason for closing the mine, which is one of the largest in 
this section of the coal field. 
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COLORADO 

Trinidad—According to figures recently given out by local 
operators the coal production in the southern Colorado fields, 
is about 60 per cent. of the normal output. 

Denver—It is reported from the coal mining district, 
where several thousand men have been on strike for some 
months that the industrial strike was forgotten on Christmas 
day and good-will prevailed. Christmas exercises were held 
in each of the strikers’ tent colonies, huge Christmas trees 
being gaily decorated and loaded with gifts for the children, 
the United Mine Workers of America providing 8000 baskets 
of candies, fruits and sweets. In the militia camps also deco- 
rations were numerous. 
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London, England—Among the most interesting of the spec- 
imens brought back: by the Scott Antarctic Expedition are 
some pieces of coal found by Captain Scott’s party in latitude 
85° south in the middle ot the frozen plateau that stretches 
from King Edward’s Land to beyond the South Pole. 
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F. J. Devlin, recently superintendent of the Santoy, Ohio 
coal mines, has been transferred to the superintendency of 
the Jones & Adams Coal Cu.’s Peerless Mine, at Springfield, 
Tllinois. 

J. E. Beebe, formerly of the Black Diamond, has recently 
allied himself with the Old Ben Mining Corporation. The 
offices of his new ‘employers are in the McCormick Building 
in Chicago. 

William Moody, superintendent of the Sunnyside coal 
mines, near Evansville, Ind., and a well known figure in the 
coal trade in southern Indiana and western Kentucky, was 
stricken with paralysis a few days ago and is not expected 
to survive. 

George Wolf, of Davy, W. Va., was recently appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Superior Pocahontas Coal Co. at Davy, 
and the Winding Gulf Colliery Co., of Winding Gulf. The 
latter firm has mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio and Vir- 
ginian railroads. 

William Hartman has been appointed mining inspector for 
the second district of Illinois, vice Thomas Hudson, of Galva, 
term expired. George L. Morgan, of Benton, has been ap- 
pointed inspector for the tenth district, vice Thomas Little, 
of Murphysboro, term expired. 

David Z. Thrush and Patrick Hogan of Farmington and 
Canton, Ill., respectively, have been appointed state mine in- 
spectors. Mr. Thrush who at the present time is county 
mine inspector, succeeds James Taylor, of Peoria, who re- 
cently tendered to the governor his resignation. 


Henry H. Otto, of Wilkes-Barre, has been appointed Di- 
vision Engineer of the Lackawanna Division of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., with headquarters at Pittston, to succeed 
G. P. Troutman, who recently resigned to accept the position 
of Assistant General Manager of Markle & Co. 
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Thomas A. Ritson, a prominent citizen of Steubenville, 
Ohio, and one of the most experienced mine bosses in that 
section, died recently at Gill Huspital as the result of an oper- 
ation. Both in Ohio and West Virginia, he repeatedly carried 
to a successful conclusion the work of clearing up and put- 
ting mines in shape after explosions and floods. It was in 
his work as a mine boss and expert that he was a valuable 
man to coal operators. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—A. W. Hoy was recently awarded the 
contract for building a tipple at the Park Hill Coal Co.’s plant 
above Conemaugh. 
Zanesville, Ohio—The Blue Rock Run Coal Co. has re- 
cently started work on a coal mine on the Thornton Olden 
farm in Harrison Trwnship. 
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Newport News, Va.—It is expected that the new steel coal 
pier which is being built at a cost of $1,500,000 will be com- 
pleted on or shortly after Jan. 1, and will be immediately 
ready for the dumping of coal. This dock is the largest in 
the United States, being 1200 ft. long and having a capacity 
of 40,000 tons of coal daily. It is believed that at least two 
of the old piers will be abandoned when this one is com- 
pleted. 


Meyersdale, Penn.—A contract has been signed between 
the Brothers Valley Coal Mining Co. and the Penn Public 
Service Co. whereby by the middle of March, the former 
firm’s large plant, near Berlin, will be operated by electrie 
power furnished by the Service Co. The Brothers Valley 
Mines are now operated by electricity, steam and compressed 
air. The output is expected to be increased and at a less 
proportionate cost. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Work was recently started on the $2,000,- 
000 coke oven plant, which the Laclede Gas Light Co. will 
build on a 200-acre tract between South Broadway and the 
Mississippi River, Klausmann’s Grove and Jefferson Barracks. 
The plant will have 56 ovens with a daily producing capac- 
ity of 750 tons. The coke will be made from Pennsylvania 
bituminous coal, brought to St. Louis on barges by way of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


Millsboro, Penn.—Announcement has been made that Mills- 
boro, which is in the center of the predicted coal and coke 
development of Washington and Greene counties is to have a 
new industry in tho form of a powder and explosive plant of 
the Lowintite Explosive Manufacturing Co. A location has 
been secured upon the farm of James Allen and the plant will 
be in close proximity to the extensive coal fields which are 
just beginning development. It is planned to deliver powder 
by motor trucks within a radius of 20 miles. 


Barbourville, Ky.—It is reported that the Louisville & 
Nashville is considering estimates on the cost of double- track- 
ing its Cumberland Valley division, the additional trackage 
being necessary on account of the heavy coal traffic from the 
Harlan county field. The Harlan mines are now averaging? 
an output of 160 cars a day, and this production will be 
largely increased in the future. It is said that about 600 
cars of coal a day from the several southeastern Kentucky 
fields pass Barbourville for Corbin, Ky., where they are 
transferred for movement north or south. This heavy move- 
ment has become so difficult to handle that it is interferring 
with the passenger traffic, and the company has come to the 
corclusion that double-tracking is the only solution of the 
problem. 


Norton, Va.—An extension by the Southern Ry. of its line 
now terminating at Norton, Va., operated by the Interstate 
Railway Co., is the latest railroad project announced for the 
purpose of giving the eastern Kentucky coal field an outlas 
to the Atlantic coast. The extension which seems to have 
been definitely approved, will pass through the headwaters. 
of Guests’ River and the Pound River, both of which are im- 
portant coal and timber districts of Wise County, and thence 
through Pound Gap into Kentucky, a total distance of about 
25 miles. It is stated that the construction of the road will 
be started within the next 60 days. Other projects which» 
have been discussed recently are still on the program, and 
it seems certain that several new lines will be completed into 
eastern Kentucky during the coming year. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—The Murdock Coal Co. has applied for 
permission to increase its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. i 


Scranton, Penn.—The Plymouth Red Ash Coal Co. was rée- 
cently incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania with a 
capital stock of $10,000. ? 


Hazard, KXy.—The Hastern Kentucky Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $250,000 to develop 40, 000 
acres of coal land in Perry County. 


Rockford, Tll.—Samuel G. Duran, of Philadelphia, Favette 
S. Munroe, of Harlem Park, TIll., and others have formed a 
company to build a steam railroad to tap the coal field a 
Kankakee County. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A license to do business in Missouri has 
been granted to the Staunton Coal Co. organized under the 


laws of the State of Illinois with a capital stock of ipagh 008 
and offices in St. Louis. 





Richmond, Va.—The Himyar Coal Corporation has been 
organized in Richmond with a capital stock of from $25,000 to 


$50,000. T. L. Young is president, L. C. Derrickson, secretary 
and treasurer, both of Lexington, Ky. 
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Herrin, Ill.—The Herrin Coal Co. has been chartered with 
* : . 5 . . 
eapital of $4500 to engage in a mining, mercantile and 
anufacturing business. The incorporators are Paul B. Her- 
in, John Herrin, H. P. LaMaster and A. E. Elles. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Articles of incorporation for the Coal, Oil 
ind Gas Co., of St. Matthews with a capital stock of $60,000 
have been recently filed. The incorporators are A. J. Fraley, 
yf Wrigley, L. M. Render, Louisville, and John P. Haswell, 
ir, of Hardingsburg. 


| Joplin, Mo.—The Melva Mining and Milling Co. of Joplin 
jas filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
130,000. The principal stockholders are L. M. McGuire of 
Xansas City, J. W. Commerford, of Joplin, S. A. Kellar, of 
foplin, Mark Ramsey, of Joplin. 


_ Charleston, W. Va.—The Profound Number Five Coal and 
Mining Co. has been organized at St. Albans for the purpose 
yf operating coal mines in Boone County. The capital stock 
s $60,000 and the incorporators are J. F. Thompson, Dr. A. E. 
Winters, R. M. Figman, W. B. Lauder, W. H. Lauder and I. 
3. Williams. 


Toronto, Canada—An adjourned special general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Intercolonial Coal Mining Co., Ltd., 
was held at Montreal on Dec. 18. The Board of Directors 
-eported that satisfactory financial arrangements had been 
sffected for carrying on the operations of the company with- 
gut the necessity of issuing any further securities at pres- 
ant. D. Forbes Augus having resigned the _ presidency, 
Charles Fergie, M. E., was elected president and managing 
lirector. j 
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f Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The old Enterprise mine in Plains 
Township, which was abandoned on Novy. 18, 1889, will shortly 
ioe reopened. 


_ Pottsville, Penn.—Engineers have recently made surveys 
at the Ellangowan and Suffolk collieries with the intention 
of taking a thousand feet of coal from the former to the 
latter’s opening. 


Indiana, Penn.—A $60,000 coal deal between the Operators 
|Soal Co., of Johnstown, and the residents of West Wheat- 
feld Township, has just been consummated. Work will be 
started shortly on the opening of a mine with New Florence 
jas the center of operation. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A team from the Consolidation Coal Co. 
and one from the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. have finished the 
|/work given by those in charge of Mine Rescue Car No. 6, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, now located at Chiefton. Both 
;teams showed much natural aptitude for the work. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. will 
furnish the New Orleans Street Railway, Light & Power Co. 
|with its coal for the coming year. This contract calls for 
}125,000 tons, and the needs will likely go to 175,000 tons. 
| Shipments will be made daily beginning the first of January. 


Briceville, Tenn.—The Knoxville Iron Co. offers for sale 
}as a whole for cash its Cross Mountain Mine, at Briceville, 
‘Anderson County, Tenn., and all real estate appertaining 
|thereto or used in connection therewith including houses, 
2sommisaries, mules, cars, chutes, engines, boilers, stables, 
|feed and all other equipment. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Governor Hatfield will likely be called 
apon to settle a controversy existing between the Signal 
Knob Coal Co., of Ansted, and the miners who have been on 
strike since Sept. 1. The conciliation board failing to reach 
an agreement on the matter has ordered that the case be 
2resented to the governor for adjustment. 


New Orleans, La.—The Alabama & New Orleans Transpor- 
vation Co. has just launched at its ship yard near New Or- 
eans, the fifth of its steel coal barges. These boats are self- 
2ropelling and have a capacity of 1000 tons each. . The sixth 
yarge is nearing completion and will be launched in the near 
futire. Several additional barges have been started. 


| Belvidere, 11.—The Chicago & Northwestern R.R. is stor- 
ing coal in the local yards at the rate of five cars per day 
and will continue to thus accumulate fuel until 10,000 tons 
are in storage. This action is taken by the transportation 
sompany as a precaution against a possible strike of the 
miners next spring when new contracts are to be drawn up. 


_ Pittsburgh, Penn.—With the close of navigation on the 
reat Lakes, railroads operating to ports on Lake Erie hav- 
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ing little use for their coal and ore cars are trying. to induce 
the iron mills in Ohio and Pennsylvania to make use of them. 
Unfortunately the need of cars for immediate shipping pur- 
poses for this class of traffic has lessened considerably and 
it is not easy to obtain such freight. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Antonio Cirvallo and others who sued 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. for $15,000 for alleged 
injuries in being ejected from company houses during the 
recent strike in that section, lost their case recently. It was 
alleged that the wife of an Italian was mistreated and that 
the company had employed a number of guards to eject the 
miners. It took the jury but a short time to reach the ver- 
dict. of “not guilty.” 

Pomeroy, Ohio—The leasehold and all the equipment of 
the Hartford Coal & Mining Co. was recently. sold by the 
deputy sheriff t) satisfy a judgment in favor of the Pomeroy 
National Bank for $5,577.50. There were three other judg- 
ments outstanding against the company, which run the total 
claims up to about $6000. The property and leasehold were 
offered as a whole and were purchased by E. D. and Mrs. 
Jennie M. Newton for the sum of $6500. 


Columbus, Ohio—According to State Senator J. B. Dolll- 
son, of Logan, Ohio, practically every coal mine in the south- 
ern part of the state has closed because the operators are 
unable to compete with those of West Virginia by reason of 
discriminatory freight rates. The senator estimates that 
10,000 men are out of employment. The State Public Util- 
ities Committee has been ordered to investigate the charge 
of alleged discrimination in freights. 


Pineville, Ky.— Announcement has been recently made that 
a deal has been consummated between the Continental Coal 
Corporation and certain Tennessee parties by which the latter 
have taken over three coal mines at Four Mile, on Jellico 
Creek. More than $1,000,000 is involved in the deal. The 
new corporation will be known as the Four Mile Coal Co. and 
W. M. Woods, who has operated mines in this district, will 
be the manager of the new concern. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Photographs and motion pictures are 
being made to play a part in the educational system now be- 
ing developed by the coal operators in West Virginia to 
lessen the number of mine accidents, increase efficiency at the 
mines and add to the earning capacity of the miners. Al- 
though this is by no means a new idea, it is said that in no 
other way have the companies been able to bring home to the 
men the danger and the need of caution. 


Charleston, W. WVa.—The report of Earle Henry, Chief of 
the Bureau of Mines, recently made public, shows one death 
from accident for every 700,000 tons of coal mined in six of 
the coal-producing counties of West Virginia during the first 
eleven months of 1913. In ten coal counties, there were no 
deaths from mine accidents. Total deaths in the mines of 
the state number 309 compared with 340 for the same period 
last year, the number of miners employed being increased 
approximately 5000. 


Helena, Mont.—The Montana State Railroad Commission 
has started to investigate the coal rates charged by the Great 
Northern R.R. from the Bear Creek and Roundup coal dis- 
tricts to the various cities of that state. The first hearing 
will be held at Billings on Jan. 6. The investigation is started 
by the commission on its own motion, because of the com- 
plaints it has received from residents of the state who desire 
to use Montana coal, but on account of the excessive rates, 
are forced to use either Canadian or Wyoming coal. 





Columbus, Ohio—A mine-rescue car, equipped with all the 
latest appliances for rescuing miners entombed as a result 
of explosions, cave-ins, or other causes, has just been pur- 
chased by the state utilities commission from the Pullman 
Co., of Chicago, for $3000. The new car is to be aelivered 
just as soon as completed. It will be equipped with a nap- 
tha tank, 12 sets of oxygen breathing apparatus, 1 recharg- 
ing device, 12 extra oxygen cylinders, 40 approved safety 
lamps and in fact everything necessary to aid the rescuers 
in saving the lives of entombed miners. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Supreme Court, in an opinion, 
declined to rescind the contract under which Miss Anna B. 
Haldiman, of Versailles, sold to Jos. E. Ryan and C. C. Magen- 
heimer, 5111 acres of land in Morgan County, Mo., for $55 
an acre. The two above mentioned plaintiffs and the Morgan 
County Coal Co. sued to rescind the deed upon the ground 
that the defendant, through her agents, represented to them 
that the land was underlaid with coal, and it later developed 
that it was not. The court directs a verdict of $31,920 for the 
defendant, claiming the plaintiffs waited too long before 
suing and before they made tests to determine whether or 
not the property was underlaid with coal. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Lower temperatures and holiday curtailment at the mines 
inject a better tone into hard coal, although market is still 
heavy. Production may be further restricted. Softening 
tendency in bituminous continues. Considerable coal on hand 
and indications point to a slow recovery. 


Under the combined influence of a heavily curtailed pro- 
duction over the holiday period, and a sharp decline in tem- 
peratures, the general tone of the anthracite trade is im- 
proved. Consumers are evidencing some interest in sup- 
plies and coal is moving more freely. Conditions are, how- 
ever, generally unsatisfactory. The customary holiday de- 
mand failed utterly to materialize, with the result that the 
companies still have large stocks on hand, and a further 
curtailment in mining will be necessary unless the situation 
is relieved by a long period of cold weather. 

There has been little change in the soft coal situation and 
the trade rounded out the year in poor form. Business is 
dull and heavy, and in distinct contrast to the summer and 
early fall. While prices have been tentatively held at some 
points, the general demand is so light that there has been a 
perceptible tendency toward a further softening. The holi- 
days have apparently retarded industrial demands. The only 
encouraging feature is the reduced production over the holi- 
day period, and consequent light shipments to the consum- 
ing markets. A comparatively long period of fairly cold 
weather will be necessary to reéstablish the trade on a firm 
basis. 

Mine operations in the Pittsburgh district were much re- 
duced over the holidays, but general industrial and manufac- 
turing were equally curtailed; while prices are fairly well 
maintained, there are heavy offerings at the circular and indi- 
cations point to a further decline. Ohio mines have scarcely 
worked 50% capacity during the past two weeks, but even 
under these conditions it has been difficult to place the ton- 
nage. Optimistic reports indicate a greater industrial activ- 
ity after the first of the year, but more seasonable weather 
conditions will be required to put the domestic business on 
a firm basis. Prices are comparatively steady with cutting 
confined principally to the smaller companies. 

Some hard winter weather has injected a slightly better 
feeling into the Southern trade, although this has not been 
of sufficient duration yet to be felt in the operating depart- 
ments. An important increase in the freight rate on coke 
to the Western smelters created a slight flurry on the part 
of consumers desirous of accumulating stocks at the old 
schedule. Colder weather has also stimulated business in 
the Middle Western market, but with unusually large sup- 
plies on hand and a scarcely perceptible demand, the recovery 
will be slow. The trade has seldom ever reached such a low 
ebb in the fall of the year, and the only encouraging feature 
is the fact that prices have shown such a stubborn resistance 
on the decline. With more cheerful reports regarding gen- 


eral industrial conditions after the first of the year, there 
is a better tone in the market than for some time. 
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NEW YORK 


Improved tone to anthracite under more seasonable weather 
conditions and curtailed mining. Stocks on hand still heavy. 
Bituminous holding moderately firm in spite of the large 
amount of coal at tide and a generally light demand. 


Anthracite—Reports show that the stocks in the hands of 
the retail dealers are still heavy, and buying in consequence 
is light on all of the domestic sizes, but continuance of the 
cold weather will, no doubt, stimulate buying. The general 
tone under the improv.d weather conditions is much better. 
The storage capacity of most of the local dealers is such that 
large stocks cannot be carried to advantage, and the business 
is effected almost directly by temperature changes. 

Ege contnues to be the weak size, selling as much as 50c. 
off circular in some cases where offered alone. Stove and 
chestnut are moving fairly well at, or about circular prices. 


Pea continues quite active on the line, but is not strong at 
tidewater. No. 1 buckwheat is easy, while No. 2 and No. 3, 
more especially in the high grades, are short; in poorer grades, 
Schuylkill and Lehigh, are offering freely. 

Most of the operations closed down from Christmas eve 
until Monday. Some endeavored to work Friday and Satur- 
day, but the men did not come out in large numbers and the 
result was practically no tonnage. Under present conditions, 
stoppage of this kind is healthy for the business; as there 
will probably be a recurrance of this situation ?%ver the New 
Year holidays, conditions should be much better after first of 
the year. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


—-Upper Ports—— —— Lower Ports —— 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken cise sccicce eb eiddvactic ere DOO) eee ae $5.05 
Beg. .cccccses ces cer scene» (DTD DGD. 20 Gla mmm $4.75@5.20 
Stove te tsa. ee cies 5.25 5.25@5.40 5.30 5 20@5.35 
Chestntit?. sacntaccn eee 5:50 5.40@5.50 5.55 5.385@5.45 

CA aM aete 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
Buckwheat phy CEP ed os 2.75 2.70@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.25@2.70 
Rice. 24 ee es hears 2.,.20. 2.20 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
Barley jcihaee eee Lave 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 


Bituminous—The soft-coal situation remains practically 
the same. There is a considerable amount of coal on hand at 
New York loading ports, but prices have not changed mate- 
rially even in the face of the light demand. The general em- 
bago on shipments to South Amboy was lifted 24 hr. after it 
had been in effect, and only a few of the shippers are now 
subject to the restriction. ; 
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As the mines worked only about three days during Christ- 
mas week, and as the celebration continued ‘well into- the 
current week, arrivals at tide are now light. The normal 
winter weather in the mining regions and colder temperatures 
in the consuming centers should have a beneficial effect on the 
Situation. 

Pending the probable increased demand, due to the ap- 
proach of the period for negotiations between the miners 
and operators on the subject of the new scale of wages, to. 
be effective Apr. 1, the only stimulus is likely to come from 
more severe weather conditions. Quotable prices remain as 
follows: / 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl-. 
vania, $2.70@2.80 good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 


best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
8.25. x 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite fails to show any improvement in spite of cur- 
tailed mining and more seasonable weather. Large stocks 


still on hand and further curtailment in production seems 
probable. 


Despite the fact that there has been curtailed mining, and 
some more seasonable weather the expected increased demand 
for coal has not materialized. It is true that the enforced 
reduction in the output has taken care of some surplus that 
had accumulated, but it was not found necessary to dip into 
stocks on the ground. Anthracite men are at a loss to ex- 
plain the slump in the market, particularly at this season 
of the year. It is understood that many of the companieil 
still have large stocks of pea coal on hand which have usually 
disappeared by this time in normal years. 

It is certainly a fact that within the last. ten years, no 
such experience has been undergone as characterize con- 
ditions now. Even stove coal has become easy, in the face 
of reduced output. Unless there is a continuous spell of cold 
weather for at least a month, conditions are in no way a 


continue to be generally observed by the retail trade. 
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to improve. The dealers in general seem to have ample sup- 
plies of all sizes of coal, many of them complaining that their 
‘stocks hardly give them a chance to move around. The ad- 
vance in prices. effective about the first of December, still 
Fur- 


ther curtailment of mining is likely, if conditions do not im- 


' holidays. 


prove in the near future. 

Bituminous trade still continues to hold forth no promise, 
and good coals are being offered at prices that hardly show 
a profit for the mining. Large quantities are still coming 
to market, and are practically forced on the consumer by 
prices that they can hardly resist. It looks as though the 


‘game conditions that will add a little snap to the anthracite, 


will stir up things in the bituminous as well, and until that 
time comes, no improvement is looked for. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mine production cut due to 
and the demand light. 


Year closes in dull form. 
Prices are still uncertain, 


_ Colder weather helps anthracite trade. 


the early fall, 
_eessful one as a whole. 


80c. and three-quarter 


Soft coal interests rounded out the last week of the year 
1913 in rather dull form. The state of the trade was a 
distinct contract to the busy period during the summer and 
which contributed to make the year a suc- 
The holidays cut heavily into mine 
This 
in view 


production, Christmas week being light in all regions. 
was rather welcomed all along the line, however, 
of accumulations that have begun to show up. 
Prices are fluctuating badly, as was the case last week. 
Slack has taken a new slump, and was offering in West 
Virginia as low as 65 and 70c. Gas run-of-mine was around 
at 85c. to the trade. Best Georges 
Creek could be bought at about $1.50, and other fine Penn- 
sylvania coals that were selling a few weeks ago at $1.40 to 
$1.45 are offering at $1.25. Demand continues light, the 
holiday season having apparently still farther retarded the 


‘ jndustrial situation generally. 


Coke is heavy, Connellsville furnace selling down to $1.85 
in some instances, and West Virginia furnace 10 to 15c. off 
that low price. 

A number of foreign loadings were recorded the last 
month of the year, and it is expected that the export figures 


will run about 200,000 tons in excess of those of 1912. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Coal demand light and prices somewhat unsteady; mine 

operations reduced on account of the holidays. Connellsville 


furnace coke stronger than expected, with some sales for 1914 
at $2. Foundry coke slightly easier. 


Bituminous—Mine operations were at a reduced rate last 
week, on account of the holiday celebration, and probably 
less than 50% of the full tonnage was shipped, against a 
rate of about 60% maintained before the holiday interrup- 
tion. Demand from manufacturers has been particularly light 


/in the aggregate as a great many mills closed over the hol- 


idays and domestic demand has been light except for a lit- 
tle spurt in the past two or three days. Prices are fairly 


well maintained, but there are heavy offerings at the regu- 
lar level, which we continue to quote as follows: 
nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; 
1%-in. domestic, 


Slack, 90c.; 
%-in., $1.40; 
ton at mine, 


nut and slack, $1.05; 
7%-in. steam, $1.50; 
Pittsburgh district. 


$1.55, per 
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Connellsville Coke—The furnace coke market is doing 
much better than expected. The offerings of coke at less 
than the $2 price asked by a majority of operators proves 
insufficient for the demand, partly because a cons:derable 
portion of the lower priced material is not altogether up to 
standard in quality, and several purchases have been made 
‘at the full $2 figure, though as a rule for only January or 
three months. However, one operator is refusing to sell be- 
“yond March at the figure, using $2.10 for second quarter. In 
the past week prospects have been that the cheap coke would 
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all be cleaned up and the market firmly established at $2, 
but latest information is that Corrigan, McKinney & Co., 
whose requirements for their six blast furnaces amount to 
about 75,000 tons a month, have decided to blow out their 
five active stacks at once, presumably because they are un- 
willing to pay prices asked for coke. Foundry. coke has 
softened about 10c. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.75@1.85; 
contract furnace, $1.90@2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.65; con- 
tract foundry, $2.40@2.65, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” report production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 20 at 
284,964 tons, a decrease of 22,826 tons, and shipments at 278,- 
355 tons, a decrease of 27,490 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Better coal weather, but still no great activity. Reports 
show that dealers and consumers are overstocked with both 


anthracite and bituminous. Slight move in coke. Christmas 
shutdown will relieve the tension in the market. 
Bituminous—There is a showing of more’. seasonable 


weather and the feeling is better, but dealers find that there 
is such an overstock of all sorts of coal that it will take a 
long time to establish a really firm basis. The bituminous 
trade has been pushed so much more actively than condi- 
tions justified that buyers have no room to store more coal. 
This is reported from all sides. 

There is not much coal being produced new and it is 
estimated that there will be a shutdown in all the Penn- 
sylvania districts that should amount to a full week; this will 
do something toward relieving the tension. Shippers now 
say that there is nothing that will help the situation now but 
weather severe enough to increase the consumption very ma- 
terially. 

There is not much unsold coal on track here and some 
jobbers report the filling of good-sized orders. While the 
railroads are not taking coal in large amounts some of the 
mines are able to keep going on railroad orders alone. The 
bituminous market is at least no weaker than it was, the 
basis remaining as before. 

Coke—tThere is a report from Connellsville that the situa- 
tion has improved a trifle in the past week. The demand is 
somewhat heavier and shippers are refusing to take long- 
time contracts. This is the first indication of improvement in 
coke for a long time and it is to be hoped that it will con- 
tinue. The prices are on a basis of $4.60 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry. 

Anthracite—There is a slight stir 
thracite and if cool weather should continue the market 
would right itself soon. Still some of the shippers report 
considerable amounts on track which they must dispose of 
to avoid demurrage. The surplus that comes here can go into 
lake vessels for the winter, but the shipping agents much 
prefer to sell it now, at the higher prices. After Feb. 1 an- 
thracite is to be placed completely on the demurrage list; 
the practice of allowing it to stand on track indefinitely in 
case it is waiting for reconsignment will not be permitted 
any longer. It is hard to understand why such coal has 
ever been exempted. Four or five lake cargoes for winter 
storage have so far been loaded, all by a single shipper, with 
more tonnage under charter. 


in domestic sizes of an- 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Combination of the holiday season and continued mild 
weather has made trade quiet. Dealers in all sections are 
over-supplied and domestic trade is dull. Let-up in steam 
business and cessation of lake shipments have affected the 
trade in all districts. 


Many operators in Ohio closed their mines the day before 
Christmas for the remainder of the week. Others, who tried 
to operate, were generally without orders and the production 
was at a low point. In the Hocking Valley field the output 
is estimated at 40 per cent. and the same percentage is re- 
ported from the Pomeroy Bend district. In eastern Ohio there 
was also a scarcity of orders and 35 per cent. will cover the 
production. The other fields produced only a small part of 
the usual tonnage. 

Prices have remained rather firm at the levels which have 
prevailed for some time. The larger operators are not dis- 
posed to cut quotations below the circular but the smaller 
fellows are shading prices and as a result the coal that is 
moving, outside of contracts, is at lower figures than the 
eircular. 

Stopping of many manufacturing enterprises during the 
holiday season together with the general slow-up in business 
has affected the steam trade adversely. Railroads are not 
taking much fuel at this time because of the small move- 
ment. It is believed there will be an improvement in busi- 
ness soon as many plants may resume operations after the 
holiday season. 
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Retail trade is slow because of the continued unfavorable 
weather. There is a good demand for some fancy grades but 
this will probably be only temporary unless the weather be- 
comes more favorable. Bins are full and most of the large 


users have laid in their supply of fuel for the winter. The 

market is now entirely at the mercy of the weather. 
Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 

Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

ti LOD: say SIESh-@ elo ee eet eee $2.00 @ 1.85 $1.70 @ 1.€0 

ae A eae ie ee 1.60 $1.20@ 1.15 1.80@ 1.70 1.50@1.45 

aN 1 Given on ereiaees nies TL AQAA TSO) eens 1.65@1.55 1.40@ 1.30 

Wihe-run.2 122262, 21.40 @ 1530 10 @ at 05 Gies0 @ Te2b eal Gale 

Nut, pea and slack... O.80@0.75 ..........- 0.90 @ 0.85 0.80@0.75 

Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.90@0.80 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


in domestics but trade generally quiet. 
Operators holding prices 


Some activity 
Steam consumers out of the market. 
moderately firm. 


Bituminous—A number of manufacturers have closed down, 
while others are running on short time so that steam busi- 
ness is at a minimum. Consumers are showing no dispo- 
sition to accumulate surplus stocks while in some instances 
consignments arriving on contracts are being refused. 

“ Some improyement is noticeable in domestic grades, but 
stocks are large and generally speaking dealers are pre- 
pared for almost any emergency that may arise. Operators 
and jobbers are making determined effort to maintain eircu- 
lar quotations, but prices are unsteady on all grades. Smaller 
companies are showing a tendency to force business by cut- 
ting prices and while nominal quotations are: $1.85@$2 on 
the Hocking domestic lump, with Pomeroy at $2.15@2.25, and 
Kanawha $1.75, any of these grades can usually be had for 
prompt shipment at $1.40. 

The market is quotable on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _hontas Hillf 
Domestic lump. $1.75 $2.00 $2.50 $2.50 
Nees aaveasee ele Rete 2.00 2.50 2250 
INubsniie tokens: L210 art 1.15 NG tats 
Steam lump.... 1.20 ere Ree Pat 
3-in) lump...... (STOR 6100 1 LO ol, LOp ep uel 0) Pe 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 LAO 1.10 1.40 aie 
Slickytse sees 0.85 0.85 0.65 0.80 Ova Ayes : 


Anthracite—Consumers all appear to be over-stocked on 
hard coal and demand has ceased entirely. The trade is 
marking time pending the arrival of more continued cold 
weather. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Some hard winter weather has injected a better feeling 

into the trade. Effects not yet felt in the operating depart- 


ments which are under curtailed production because of the 
holidays. 


Christmas brought a pronounced cold snap, which made 
people realize that winter had arrived. A good deal of snow 
fell, accompanied now and then by a freezing rain, and the 
weather has held well since, so that the trade is looking 
forward confidently to some real business from now on. 

As yet the demand expected to result from the improved 
weather conditions has not materialized, which is just as well 
considering the usual holiday lay-off at the mines; little coal 
has moved of late, so that the market condition fitted in 
nicely with the small supplies available. The relatively light 
demand reported by the retail trade indicates that the stocks 
laid in early in the season are, in most instances, still on 
hand. This will hold up the demand for a few days, but the 
trade is bound to feel the effects of the improved consump- 
tion shortly. 

Domestic prices have shown a stiffer tendency as a result 
of better prospects for business, quotations for January de- 
livery of good Hastern Kentucky coal being $2.25 for block, 
$2 for lump and $1.75 for egg. The steam market is in a 
rather anomalous state, due largely to the dealers themselves. 
The low production of the prepared grades has kept down the 
amount of screenings available, which has maintained prices 
but in spite of this some dealers have recently shown signs 
of making concessions. This condition will probably dis- 
appear, however, with a more active movement of domestic, 
and a continued upwerd tendency on both sides of the mar- 
Ket may be expected. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Little change in the coal market. Furnace coke somewhat 
more active with larger shipments. Pig iron quiet, though 
price holding firm at $11. Car supply shows improvement. 


Voli Soe 


The coal markets, both steam and domestic, show little 
change over last week, There is small demand for either 
grade, though lump coal has slightly improved. The usual 
holiday business did not materalize, which was a disappoint- 
ment to the operators; ordinarily the mines are rushed to 
full capacity during this time, and while a few companies 
had orders for extra billing, the operators as a whole received 
no benefit. A good many of the mines are closed down for a 
few days, the producers taking advantage of the quiet mar- 
ket and not asking their men to report back for work until — 
Dev.. 29. 2 

Due to the advance of $2 per ton on coke to Western 
points, which goes into effect on Jan. 1, many of the Western 
smelters have placed orders for a good tonnage of furnace 
coke for shipments prior to that date, and this has greatly 
assisted in keeping the coke market in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Foundry coke is quiet, and some producers are offer- 
ing 72-hr. .foundry as low as $3.75. » The regulars price is 
from $4 to $4.25 per ton. No large sales of pig iron are be- 
ing made, though many small orders for prompt shipment 
are coming in. The price is holding up on the basis of $11 for 
2F f.o.b. Birmingham. 

Due to the quiet trade, and the fact that many of the 
mines closed down for a few days during the holidays, the 
ear situation shows some improvement. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Little change in situation. Mild weather continued al- 
most to the end of December. Sentiment more cheerful at 
coming of January. Prices unchanged. 


The month of December was an unusual one in its mild- 
ness and it is seldom that so little coal is necessary. The 
one comforting condition to the trade was that prices held up. 
It seemed useless to cut them for buyers simply did not need 
the coal and were afraid to take on more, even at low figures. 
This was not true of screenings at first and they were prac- 
tically given away but the slow demand for the larger coal 
finally compelled the closing of mines; then screenings and ‘ 
other steam grades became scarce and prices were pulled 
back to somewhere near normal. 4 

As railroads were retrenching near the end of the year, 
so that their annual reports might make as good showing 
as possible, there may be improvement in the service from 
now on. Under the urgings of the Indiana Publie Service 
Commission, the railroads have succeeded in relieving the 
congestion at important points and the situation is quite fa- 
vorable as the new year starts. Industrial conditions are 
not bad locally and an optimistic tendency is noticed since 
the currency question was settled. 

The year 1913 will be easily remembered by coal men 
because of the unparalleled floods in March that carried away 
much coal, shut down factories and filled mines with water. 
In this city, two memorable strikes occurred and few of the 


coal men will forget the summer weather that continued up 
to Christmas. 


CHICAGO % 


Return of lower temperatures brightens outlook for coal 
dealers. Expected that recovery from dull eonditions will be. 
Slow. Little demand for lump coal and screenings market is | 
not strong. Small amount of anthracite being disposed of. 
and few sales of Hocking. Smokeless dealers report slack bus- 
iness. Coke market slow. 


Return of colder weather has brought Chicago coal deal- 
ers hope for greater briskness in business, although it is ex- 
pected that the recovery will be slow. Conditions in nearly 
all lines continue unsatisfactory. hs 

The demand for lump coal is scarcely noticeable, all deal-— 
ers having their bins well stocked; few operators are pro-- 
ducing much in the larger sizes. There are unusually large 
supplies of anthracite in the hands of the dealers and the 
demand continues light. Little of this coal is being forwarded 
from the docks to the interior. Standard shippers of Hocking» 


Fate gation 


are maintaining the circular price of $2 a ton with few sales 
being recorded. Other producers have offered $1.50 on ship-_ 
ments direct from the mines, but this inducement has not re- 
sulted in materially increasing sales. Some free coal up to 
car service has been sold as low as $1.40. } 
Carterville operators report that conditions are station-_ 
ary. Some of them are running their mines on a steam-coal 
basis or have closed down where no orders for the output 
are on hand. In the Springfield market most of the domestic _ 
coal is being held at $1.50. Many of these producers are 
closing down rather than ship on consignment. Some im- 
provement has been noted in the démand for screenings. 
Weakness prevails in the smokeless lump and egg mar- 
ket and some producers will ship a car of lump and egg on 
a mine-run order rather than shave the price. There is bet-_ 
ter call for the mine-run as there is a continuous demand from 
apartment house owners. Standard shippers have kept the 
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ine-run price at $1.40, while some thin vein and off-grade 
al has been disposed of at $1.25. The market for screen- 
gs would be better if factories were not running on short 
me. 

4 

‘Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfiela Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 


mestic lump............ $2.32 $2.45@2.80 $2.27 

MEMBIEDND Yn clongleie'<s sveis sys s 1.97 1.97 
Buccs. 2.45@2.80 $4.30 
MEDD ere cicle cays ete 1.87 2.30 1.87 3.45 

| ue aaa eS 1.42 1 75@1.85 1.37 


| Quotations on Harrisburg coal are: Domestic lump and 
rg, $2.55@2.85; steam lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; screen- 
igs, $1.75@1.85; No. 1, nut, $2.55@2.85; No. 2, nut, $2.55. 
Carterville prices are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.55@ 
85; No. 2 washed, $2.55, 


: Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 
\yproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.75@ 
‘85. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

‘ Indications point to an advancing market. Weather colder 
ith good future prospects for domestic inquiries. Steam 
zes holding up good. On anthracite, coke and smokeless the 
‘arket is slow and soft. 


A little colder weather caused a toning up of the mar- 
et during the last days of the year. The first snow came 
hristmas Day, and while it was only light, it seemed to have 
ie effect of helping business along, and the dealers received 
‘ders; while they were not large ones, they were still suf- 
gient to keep things moving, and there has been a slight 
‘mand for all grades of domestic coal. -It has not made 
\e market as good as the operator would like, but coal is 
ving which is something that could not be said for it for 
te past two or three weeks. 

There seems to be a little demand right now for anthra- 
‘tte, and strange to say it is somewhat hard to get, although 
‘at a week or ten days ago the market was demoralized. 
‘oke is heavy, with no chance of picking up, and the same 
/oplies in a way to smokeless. 

) In the local coals, screenings from both the Carterville and 
\-andard fields are still holding up, the former at 60 to 65c. 
ad the latter at 45 to 50c. the mines. The nut sizes are 
sagging; No. 1 raw has gone as low as $1, under demur- 
ge, and No. 2 at 90c., but the general market is consid- 


ably better. ; 
Indications are that after the first of the year there will 


|> a stiffening up on all sizes, and operators are not selling 


ks 


uch in advance. 





The prevailing market is: 
! Carterville 
| an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
“ier aed vaca AMEE Seat oe $0.95@1.10 
AS i aCe IS cree $1.40 
$1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 
PER DICH toe LO mies aie sais cus Mal auetee cei 
TELS SAO! Cieec Ate Tene Sines 
AO a0 .. OOM ciseeiccte ke carte cles 
PRLOVG aL I2OM cotter a Clarets : 
1.75 @ 1.90 2.25 1.60 
isle Die tate ats unter 1525 
o. 3 washed nut....... Melba stare. Sumaeeied os 
o. 4 washed nut....... MAGES Prtida uti saga cus 
o. 5 washed nut....... OP 50: See ae, \Tiesssere 
Franklin County and Carterville 6-in. lump and 3x6 egg, 





.25@1.50; No. 1 nut, $1.15 @1.40. 


Quotations on anthracite are: 
ove, $7.28; grate, $7.02. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quotable at $4.75@5. 

Gas house coke is $4.85@5 with byproduct $5 to 5.15. 


Chestnut, $7.54; egg and 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Little activity over the holidays. Colder weather deplet- 
g@ stocks and outlook is brighter. Mine operations heavily 
irtailed. 


. Though the past week saw little activity in mining circles 
Kansas and Missouri, the prospects are now regarded as 
ting a decided improvement over those of the last couple 
months. The weather is more favorable and dealers’ 
ocks are being rapidly depleted. This heavier consumption 
expected to affect wholesalers, early in the .near year, 
valers apparently having waited for the turn of the year 
‘fore renewing their stocks. Few mines have worked more 
‘an half time during the holidays, while many operated only 
about one-fourth of their capacity. . 
The market has held steady but an advance is likely, if 
e situation continues to improve. Residents of Missouri 
id Kansas have practically abandoned their efforts to burn 
us for fuel, and, coal will be used almost exclusively, both 
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for domestic and commercial use during the winter, in 
marked contrast to the conditions in previous years. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


No change in market conditions although 
little stronger due to the colder weather. 


demand is a 


There has been no material change in the coal market 
here excepting perhaps that the demand is a little stronger 
with the advance of winter. So far little really cold weather 
has been experienced here as yet, but in anticipation of what 
may follow soon after the first of the year, supplies are be- 
ing laid in to last through the colder months, January and 
February. 

The Monarch Coal Company which operates a new mine in 
the vicinity of Centralia is now shipping coal into this terri- 
tory. It has established an office and the retail prices are: 
Lump, $6; egg, $5.75; nut, $5.50. 


U0 eee eee eee 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS: : 
PORTATION STATISTICS | 


AUREUS Eee 


THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Dee. 15, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 
iNew incl and islaned) reste ee ete mete th coe ee eres 175 0 175 
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N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 2,062 0 2,062 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania... 18,201 O 18,201 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. ... 689 2,124 1,435 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 3,824 31 3,793 
Towa, Illinois,.Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 5,878 2 5,876 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska s...:.-- +. 201s ae 118 18 100 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 1,882 50 1,832 
‘Texas, louisiana, New Mexico. tccsa..:.ccak'> vs den 420 23 397 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 3,186 47 3,139 
Canadian Wines: motte atone cotta wae ccs pecan 0 0 0 
EL ODAL Ss cmeremek skid: <0 ed Ree rey ns onl eas 36,435 2,295 34,140 
Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dee. 1 
Surplusesn estes 8,293 8,689 8,714 7,953 6,014 6,720 10,520 17,621 
Shortage....... 7,038 5,209 7,731 10,393 12,502 12,595 8,477 5,095 
INetRr dc. date 1,255 3,480 983 2,440 6,488 5,875 2,043 12,526 
*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 


R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November and 
first eleven months of this year and last year in short tons: 











November ——Eleven Months— 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
Anghracite:.).t san sare. cree 987,487 916,914 9,699,210 9,275,631 
BAtUININOUS ss rare erase 4,509,375 3,934,876 47,171,538 42,162,485 
Coke ne le tae shee extn eae 999,500 1,245,500 13,011,863 12,128,463 
My CON enemies er gee tere 6,496,362 6,097,290 69,882,611 63,566,579 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for November and the first 
eleven months of this year and last year: 











November —— Eleven Months — 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
LOO an: fe ire Ae 2,939,975 2,864,734 32,091,742 29,140,169 
Cola alas Mant «Asis ee 343,387 435,001 4,350,800 4,318,122 
EE Ota parca cst ass 3,283,362 3,299,735 36,442,542 33,458,291 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during October and the first 
ten months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 
tons: 


— Ten Months—. 





a 


October ——— 
19138 











Anthracite 1912 1912 1913 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 184,252 166,214 1,267,222 1,226,938 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,440 1,645 20,711 14,639 
Erie? Meroe fy tela car 761,360 794,528 6,202,725 7,283,826 
‘Pennsylvania® 37... 970,880 1,046,703 8,358,717 8,711,723 
VAT cI sete es ete Wie 50 97 909 

Total 5 roads......... 1,918,009 2,009,140 15,849,472 17,238,035 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio'.....? 3,038,407 3,401,618 28,431,931 30,652,147 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1?... 812,418 985,223 6,827,271 8,037,988 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 157,493 168,148 1,246,422 1,507,341 
Chesapeake & Ohio'.... 1,362,680 1,570,072 14,480,895 14,188,105 
Ory oe ie aes erie ies Se 14,609 13,298 220,070 319,764 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt? 2... 129,111 127,898 1,011,737 1,135,294 
New York Central...... 814,144 889,153 6,667,903 7,658,720 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,939,772 2,098,241 19,048,864 20,037,498 
Pennsylvaniatsar. mens 4,113,550 4,887,840 38,227,609 42,662,163 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?.... 1,158,203 1,144,112 9,527,976 10,812,407 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?.. 218,387 270,174 1,619,271 2,307,343 
Virginia? 2325S ance ole 338,518 476,482 2,950,100 3,768,423 
Western Maryland...... 207,829 248,858 2,322,620 2,459,414 

Total 13 roadss. ae .< 14,305,121 16,281,117 132,582,669 145,546,607 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio!...... 433,547 388,337 3,932,524 3,667,855 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? *.... 57,673 32,059 442,220 445,162 
Buffalo & Susq.!?...... 29,184 30,965 227,664 255,503 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.... 25,060 33,035 213,087 299,921 
New York Central...... T8120 deh pce 72,937 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 131,007 111,020 1,197,943 1,287,622 
Pennsylvania! *......... 1,211,620 1,152,950 10,882,963 12,012,363 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! 2... 587,638 567,661 5,171,735 5,750,552 
Pitts: Shawads INortiis2e ce pme cecil ee rue eo teee 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 5,986 4,892 57,624 64,115 

Total 10 roads=. .22-+: 2,489,527 2,320,919 22,203,352 23,82°,583 

Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 

TAMUATY cc ccusccheltancte yok tae oar rrr rated saraaia 16,421,839 18,936,646 
Mebraarys ace sce Pee pie eka eis chat ehelic reveyeroteuerere 17,787,331 17,546,496 
Maren 3555 ee eee ee Ee Thee orem a eee 19,483,025 17,631,345 
Aral aes oo eee ele a le beeen ena e ENT sete cliettabe Tete ee 13,429,367 16,850,690 
MAY vrs Date toa ten eine aoe: Late enn iene 15,635,568 18,986,796 
pl Phase ee tate, POS 5 en eh Ae i ARH Ara Ho 16,702,153 = 18,580,363 
Fualy ele Ne Ss, odie Malet > oe ttn Pras ts Rone ph owatens 16,635,448 18,704,710 
Pi gi l-| Oe eRe EPR ers tree Tete ony a tl hacrete ee kenChes acs 18,396,247 19,718,856 
September $6 inne sae ete Grea ieeats total ane trees 17,432,358 19,046,247 
OGtober sins cost tis ee eee on eRe ah ect tey pene 18,712,657 20,611,176 
November. so. cigiscec cae ee ee oe ncde chatter aeons pone 178255767 te yt ons 
December! fae arta ee one ee es ener 17:929 682) seats 

Total,.12!montlisn, 5 ce sa ei aston NE eae SO. 206,381,392 


1 Includes coal from. connecting lines. 
2 Includes company’s coal. 
3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.——The Southern Railway hauled 351,220 short tons of coal during 
September, 1913, and 3,127,282 short tons during the nine months ending Sept- 
ember 30, 1913. 


STC 


| COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 


FUL 


Suspension Docket No. 181—Rates on coal to Milwaukee 
and other Wisconsin points. 

The holding of the original opinion, 27 I. C. C., 223, as to 
the maintenance of routes and rates for the transportation 
of soft coal from certain West Virginia and Kentucky mines 
to points on the west shore of Lake Michigan, when destined 
to points beyond, is affirmed. An advance of 10c. per ton in 
the proportional rates here in question is likewise permitted. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


FUCA 





SU 


GREAT BRITAIN 


market continues strong in tone with 
Quotations are approximately as fol- 


Dee. 19—The coal 
large coals scarce. 


lows: 

Best Welsh steam...... $4.98@5.16 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.44@4.50 
Best seconds. . .eeeee 4.80@4.92 Seconds 82. ceohe 4.14@4.26 
Beconds ate. fo aa ste 4.56@4.74 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.64@2.70 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 Seconds s.esut nono nte 2.52@2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, and for cash in 30 days. 


RUSSIA 
The imports of coal into Russia during the first half of 
1913 totaled 2,557,000 tons, as against 1,860,000 tons in the 


first half of 1912; coke imports amounted to 402,000 tons, as 
against 309,000 tons. 
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COAL SECURITIES 


TOUPREA OREN TSESEEUTR ETUDE EEO TED TUEORA EERE PORT UPEU TED EEEDEEOPEANTEEEO ORE EEU EERO OO CEE EES TTER TEED PEDT PEO EEGOEEO EET POSTEETU LEP EESD PEO SEOT ERO DERSORST EEDA ESEAEET ERE TERT OOS EEAEEOED SENSU DELI EREES. 





© @tirresyreenreserrverirerr: 


The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Dec. 27: 





-Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ a An 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ 43 bs -105 1094 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 292 28 29 41} 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... en Ree. 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of is ase St sure oe 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. . eee LOU 175 175 ee | 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49} 47 49 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 834 83% 833 85 80 
Pittsburgh (Coal y.c:.1.c0 te «eee 193 18} 18} 243 144 
Pittsburgh) Coal Preto, ace cee eee 87k 864 874 95 73 
Pond. Creoles aiesiminte so eet 192 182 193 233 16} 
Reading win olOa Alen uecvenaie als tateva beret aeoeeaniene 1714 1643 1694 171 1513 
Reading Lat: Preiit, science ee £6 86 86 924 824 
Reading)2nd'Pref.. 7... wen een 92} 874 914 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 43 36 54 36 

Cloats Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 5s 90 93 91% Dee.’713 90 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s....... ‘11 102 106} 1072 June’12 "7 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu 9 78 75 76 7 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 79 76 «Aug. ’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... an 92 873 872 87 87% 


Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s 


K. & H Cog Cilst of cbs wae 6a). 1. "ooy TRevas 


Dec. 13.91 98 


Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ an 8&8} 86 Oct. 71} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s.. 7% 7 96 Beetle gay a 
Tenn. Coal’ gene aso.) ee 6 97% 96 Dee.’13 96 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1014 Sale 1003 1014 100$ 103 
Te eae a ey 1 PRA ae 1014 Sale 1014 vs 99 102 
0. 1s eo ardacr ea As tal 
Viet Ae iat g 5s... i isha eee ats Ae mete in a. ter 
tater uel stis £68 5.neee een a 84 80 May. a 79 80 
I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s.. . 92% 93 923 Dea, "13 nm 98 
DIVIDENDS 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Regular quarterly 
pak s* of 2%%, payable Jan. 20, to holders of record 
anise: 


Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. Regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25, payable Jan. 20 to holders of record Jan. 2. 


Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.—Dividend of $3.25, pay- 
able Dec. 27 to holders of record Dec. 24. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal, Ltd.— Regular quarterly of 
1%% on the common and 2% on the preferred, payable Jan. 
15 to holders of record Dee. 31. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly on the preferred 
of 14%%, payable Jan. 2 to holders of record Jan. 15. 


S 
Island Creek Coal Co.—Earnings of this company in Sep- 
tember of last year were at a rate which, if maintained 
throughout the year, would mean profits of about $900,000. 


after depreciation, or about $6 on the common stock atte 
the regular 7% preferred had been paid. 


Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co.—This company is issuing $500,- 
000 first mortgage, 6% sinking fund gold bonds. Bonds are 
dated Sept. 1, 1912, and due Sept. 1, 1923, but are redeemable 
on any interest date at 102 and interest. Bonds are guaran- 
teed by Madeira, Hill & Co. i 

} 


Canadian Coal & Coke Co.—This company having $15, 000,-. 
000 capital stock, and an authorized issue of $3,000,000 
bonds, has taken over the Western Coal & Coke Co. Pa- 
cific Pass Coal Field, St. Albert Collieries, and the “a 
bridge Colliery. It is said the new company will issue imme- 
diately $3,750,000 preferred stock, about $9,500,000 comme 
stock, and $2,000,000 bonds. 


Consolidation Coal Co.—The total assets of this compalliy 
for the year of 1912 amounted to $62,965,467 as compared 
with $60,409,468 for the year previous. Capital assets for the 
same period were $49,274,181 and $46,400,867 respectively. 
The surplus last year amounted to $1,144,492 which was , 
increase of $962,171. 















Bond County Coal Co. (Illinois)—The recent first mortga 
issued by this company will be secured by 12,000 igs | 
of thick vein Illinois coal owned in fee ana estimated as 
containing 84,000,000 tons of recoverable coal. The bonds 
are guaranteed by the Peabody Coal Co., of New Jersey 
which has a net paid in capital, surplus and reserve of $4,- 
028,361. 
The Reading Co.—Earnings of this company for October 
of last year amounted to $4,641,338 which is $148,268 
or 3% less than the same period in 1912, 3 
: 





for by the unusual activity in the trade last fall due to th 
shortage of some 6,000,000 tons as a result of the suspensio 
in mining early in the year. 


January 3, 1914 





We will furnish copy of any article (if in print) for the 
price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost is unknown. 
Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from the publishers, 
there will be some delay for foreign papers. Remittance 
must be sent with order. 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 
Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 


States, October, 1913; with Revised Figures for Preceding 
‘Months. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of Mines, 1913; 17 pp. 
BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


Method of Tamping for Greater Safety in Blasting. G. 


Volf. Coll. Engr., December, 1913; 4 p. 40c. 
BORING AND TUNNELING 


Recent German Drilling Practice. (Translation from Zeit. 


f. das Berg. H. u. Salinenwesen.) Coal Age, Dec. 13, 1913; 
% p., illus. 10c. 
BRIQUETTES 
A 40- to 50-Ton Coal-Briquetting Machine. Iron Coal Tr. 


mev., Dec. 12, 1913; 4 p., illus. 40c. 


The Briquetting of Flue Dust in the United States by the 
Schumacher Process. Felix A. Vogel and A. M. Tweedy. 
Trans. A. I. M. E., December, 1913; 5% pp., illus. 


COKE 
Gas Exhauster for Coke Ovens. 
1913; 1% pp., illus. 40ce. 


Koppers Byproduct Coke Ovens at Llwynpia Colliery. 
(This plant deals with 2200 tons of coal per week, producing 


Coll. Engr., December, 


about 1760 tons of coke with the class of coal used.) Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. 5, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

Probable Future of the Connellsville Coke Region. John 
W. Boileau. Black Diamond, Dec. 6, 1913; 14 pp., illus. 20c. 


(Paper by Fred 
Coal 


Selection of Coke Samples for Analyses. 
Cc. Keighley read before the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) 
Age, Dec. 18, 1913; 1% pp. 10c. 

The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke Oven Plants. 


A. Thau. Gas Wld., Dec. 6, 1913; 3 pp., illus. 40c. 
The Recovery of Benzol from Coke Oven Gas. Coll. 
Guard., Dec. 5, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 
COMPRESSED AIR 
Air Compressors and Compressed Air Machinery. (Chapter 
IV of series of articles by Robt. L. Streeter.) Eng. Mag., 


December, 1913; 18% pp., illus. 35c. 
DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


Centrifugal Pumps. (Paper, by A. Temple Thorne read be- 
fore the Graduate Section of the Northeast Coast Inst. of 
Engrs. and Shipbuilders, Nov. 15, 1913.) Coll. Guard., Dec. 
iJedolssoigspp., illus.  40c. 

Experience with Pumping Machinery. (Paper by John 
Brindley read before the So. Staffordshire and Warwickshire 
inte of Min. Engrs.) Coll. Guard., Dec. 19, 1913; 1 p. 40c. 


ELECTRICITY 


Electricity vs. Steam for Winches. Coal Age, Dec. 27, 


e913; 1 p.; illus. 10c. 

Electric Coal Mining in Central Illinois. (The O’Gara 
coal mine at Sangamon County, Ill, is now producing from 
800 to 1000 tons of coal daily at an average cost of $400 per 


month for electrical energy.) Elec. Wld., Dee. 18, 1913; 2 
mpp., 1llns.” 20c. 
Electricity in Coal Mining. Geo. R. Wood. Coal Age, 


ec. 6, 1913; 1-p, 10c. 

Blectric Installations in Gaseous Mines. 
denwitz. Coal Age, Dec. 27, 1913; % p. 10c. 

Storage Batteries for Mine Locomotives. 
Brandt. Coal Age, Dec. 6, 1913; 1% pp. 10ce. 

Safeguarding Blectricity in Mines. (Read by Clyde G. 
Brehm before the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) Coal Age, Dec. 
B1913; 1% pp. 10c. 

Testing Transformers for Colliery Work. (Paper read by 

John Bentham before the Yorkshire Branch of the A. M. HE. 
| E.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Dec: 5, 1913; 1% pp: .40c. 


Dr. Alfred Gra- 


‘Wim: Vane C: 


lex of Current Coal Literature 
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The Electrical Equipment of a Modern Mine. W. 
Coal Age, Dec. 6, 1913; 2 pp., illus. 10c. 


R. Jones. 


The Use of Electricity in Mines. Clyde G. Brehm. Coal 
Age, Dec: 6, 19133, 234 pp., illus. 10c. 
Underground Lighting Transformer. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 


Pyeco.);) L9los es) Delius. a 40.e8 


EXPLOSIONS 


Explosions in Mines. (The fifth and abstract of the re- 
mainder of the report of the Explosions in Mines Committee.) 
Coll. Guard., Nov. 21 and 28, 1913; 714 pp., illus. 80c. 


FUEL TESTING 


Lignite Coal-Testing Plant. (Reprinted from the Public 
Service Monthly, Regina, Sask.) Cans Min. Jour, Dec. 12, 
Osea De Sede: 


The Oxidation of Coal and of the Process of Combustion. 


(Address delivered by Horace C. Porter before the Amer. 
Chem. Soc. Sept. 9, 1913.) Can, jEner.,, Dee, 18, 191337 % 
p. 20c. 

GENERAL 

Bujun Coal Mine in Manchuria. Min. & Sci. Press, Nov. 
29, 1918; % p. 20c. 

Coal Mining in South Africa. Coll. Guard, Dec. 12, 1913: 
% p. 40c. 

Fluctuations in the Coal Trade. (Paper by D. H. Robert - 
son read before the Royal Statistical Society.) Coll. suard., 
WeGr LO OU 3 ses s7),0 04 Oe: 

Long-Distance Steam Transmission. F. W. Brady. Coal 


Mee Dee 20 191383 882. pp. illus. 10e. 


Nationalization of Mines. (Address by J. Chapman before 
the Newcastle Economie Soc., Dec. 3, 1913.) Coll. Guard., Dee. 


5, 1913; % p. 40c. 
Purchasing Coal under Specifications. Reginald Traut- 
schold. Coal Age, Dec. 20, 1913; 2 pp. 10c. 


Reporting on Coal Properties. (Paper by Frank Haas to 
have been read at the W. Va. Coal Min. Inst., Dee. 8, 1913.) 
Coal & Coke Op., Dec. 25, 1913; 2 pp. 20c. 


The Zeiss Level. (Paper by J. Husband read before the 
Midland Inst. of M. C. M. E.) Coll. Guard., Dec. ESP LOTS gp: 
40e. 

Swedish Coal Contract Specification. 
Deco, -LOLSe. 365 ple P40e: 


The Origin of Coal. W. 
ber, 1913; 32 pp, illus. 


Irom Coale Tr, Revs, 


G. Burroughs. 
40e. 


Coll. Engr., Decem- 


The Coal Fields and the Coal Industry of Eastern Canada. 
Pow. Gray. Trans. I. M. B., Vol. XLVI, Part I: 36 pp., illus. 


Unwatering the Frisco Mine. N. S. Greensfelder. Colo. 


School of Mines Mag., December, 1913; 2 pp. 30c. 
HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
Electric Mine Haulage. HE. A. Lof. Coll. Engr., December, 


1913; 5% pp., illus. (To be continued.) 40c. 


Prevention of Overwinds at Collieries. 
ber, 19138; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 


Shaft Gate Controlling Device. 
£Ot2 Sp lus. .40c; 


Min. Eng., Decem- 


Coll. Engr., Decembe- 


, 


The Safety of Winding Ropes. (Preliminary report of the 
Prussian Winding Rope Commission.) Coll. Guard., Dec. 5 
& 12591314 pps <s0e,; 


Use of Gasoline Motors in Mines. (Paper by W. C. Whit- 
comb read before the Dec. 8, 1913 meeting of the Kentucky 
Min. Inst.) Coal Age, Dec. 27, 1918; 244 pp.- 10¢c: 


Winding Appliances, Winding Ropes and Capels: Past and 
Present. (Continuance of Discussion of A. S. Bratley’s paper 
read at meeting of Natl. Assn. of Colliery Managers.) Iron 
Coals ire REV pec. LO ehOts.s 1128 pp. 40c, 


LEGAL REFERENCES 


Effect of “Strike Clause” in Fuel Sales Contracts. A. 1. 
H. Street. Coal Age, Dec. 6, 1913; 1 p. 10c. 

Mining Companies and the Corporation Tax. 
JOU MLDeOC Lon Le Loses De .2be 


Eng. & Min. 


The Coal Industry and the Sherman Law. (Address de- 
livered by Chas. M. Moderwell before the Natl. Civic Federa- 
tion Dec. 12, 1913.) Coal & Coke Op., Dec. 25° 191s feli4ee ep: 
20c. 


LIGHTING 


(Address by W. Maurice before 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Nov. 28, 


Blectric Safety Lamps. 
the Natl. Assn. of Colliery Mgrs.) 
1913; g p. 40c. 

Flame vs. Electric Safety Lamps. 
Age, Dec. 6, 1918; 1% pp. 10c. 

Safety of Portable Blectric Mine Lamps. (First part of 
paper read by H. H. Clark at the Dec. 5, 1913 meeting of the 
Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) Coal Age, Dec. 27, 1913; 2 pp. L0c: 

Some Notes on Mine Lighting. R. S. Iremonger. Coal 
Age, Dec. 6, 1913; 1% pp., illus. L0G: 

The Difficulties Involved in Adding a Gas Detector to 
Portable Electric Lamps. Sydney F. Walker. Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev gNOW woe Ol Sie Dae. 

The Physiological Characteristics of Acetylene with Rela- 
tion to Its Use as an Illuminant in Mines. (Paper read by Dr. 
BE. E. Smith at recent meeting of the Intl. Acetylene Assn.) 


E. A. Hailwood. Coal 


Can. Min. Jour., Dec. 15, 19138; 4% pp. 25. 
MINING COSTS 
Analyzing the Mine Cost Sheet. J. B. de Hart. Coal Age, 
Dec. 6, 191337 % = ps 10c, 


MINE FIRES 

Discussion of Henry Rowan’s Paper on Underground Fires. 
Trans. I. M. E., Vol. XLVI, Part I; 6 pp. 

Spontaneous Combustio1. in Coal Mines. (Evidence before 
the Departmental Committee.) Iron Goal Tr. ‘Rev., Nov. 21, 
Oke DY, ah zlavel Shey abOabels 7 Torey. Soil 

Comparative Inflammability of Mixtures of Pit Gus and 
Air Ignited by Momentary Hlectric Arcs. (Discussion of Prof. 
W. M. Thornton’s paper read at meeting of No. of Eng. Inst. 
of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. LOL OAS e 
2p. 40c. 


MINE GASES, TESTING 
Apparatus for the Determination of Carbon Dioxide and 
Oxygen in Mine Air. (Paper by Prof. Daniel Burns read be- 
fore ihe Min. Inst. of Scotland.) Coll. Guard., Dec. Opa. Ou 3 
4p. 40c. 
Experiments with Animals in Carbon Monoxide. (Paper 
by Geo. A. Burrell and Frank M. Seibert read before the Dec. 


5, 1913 meeting of the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) Coal Age, 
Dec? 27191373347 pp. 21. 0e: 
PREPARATION 
Coal Mining and ‘Coal Washing in Belgium. (Papers by 


L. D. Ford read before the No. of Eng. Inst. of Min. & Mech. 
Engrs.) Coll. Guard. Dec. 19, 1913; % p. 40e. 

New Principles in Anthracite Preparation. (The L. VenG: 
Co. at their Mineral Springs breaker has abandoned the larger 
sizes of lump and done away with the picker boy.) Black 
Diamond, Nov. 29, 1918; % p., illus. 20c. 


Short Mountain Breaker of the Summit Branch Mining Co. 
(This breaker has been designed not so much as a labor saver 


as to prevent the degradation of coal.) Wm. Z. Price. Coll. 
Engr., December, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 40ce. 
RESCUE, SARETY APPARATUS 
German Rescue Organization. (Translated from Gltick- 


auf.) Coll. Engr., December, 1913; 22 pp., illus. 40c. 


How Breathing Apparatus Works. Coal Age, Dec. 20, 1913; 


ma Sayan, AUR, AMirey 


Improvements in Oxygen Apparatus, (From a paper by 
Berg. Grahn-read at Intl. Life-saving Congress at Vienna, 
1913:) Goll “Guard... Nov. 28, ol sere op, . lus On. 


Industrial Safety. (Abstract of article by Herbert M. Wil- 
son read before the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) Coal Age, Dec. 
23h Sis ee Lee 


Injectors in Oxygen Apparatus. (Paper by Berg. Forst- 
mann read at Intl. Life-saving Congress, Vienna, 1913.) Coll. 
Guard., Nov. 28, 1918; 2 p., illus. 40c. 


Liquid Air for Use in Rescue Work in Mines. Iron Coal 


TrsA Bevi,., NOVAS OSH ade py Adis 40 ee 

Vigilance and Codperation as Factors of Safety. W. E. 
Holland. Coal Age, Dec. 13, 1913; % p. 10c. 

Reopening Norton Colliery with Rescue Apparatus. (Dis- 


cussion of J. R. L. Allott’s paper read at meeting of No. Staf- 
fordshire Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
Dec. 19, 1918; 2 p. 40c. 


COAL AGE 
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SANITATION, DISEASES 


Malaria—Its Effect on Work and Workmen. H. G. F. 
Spurrell. Min. & Sci. Press, Dec. 6, 1913; 5% pp. 20c. 


Sanitation and Health of the Mining Community. — (Ad- 
dress by Dr. H. A. Hatfield to the W. Va. Coal Min. Inst. Dec. 
8, 1913.) Coal & Coke Op., Dec. 25, 1913; 3 pp. 20c. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Motor-Driven and Ash-Handling Equipment at Pacific 
Mills, South Lawrence, Mass. Elec. Wld., Dec. 6, 1913; 1% 
DD. Jus ee 20er ; 


Notes on the Clinkering of Mixed Coals. (Paper by R. D. 
Quickel read before the Dec. 8, 1913 meeting of the Kentucky 
Min. Inst.) Coal Age, Dec. 27, 1913; 3 pp. 10c. 


Removing Soot and Other Deposits from Boiler Tubes. 
Elec. W1d:, Dec. 27, 19132 1% “pp., usw e200: 


The Use of Pulverized Coal as a Fuel for Boilers. Prof. 
R. C. Carpenter. Sibley Jour. of Eng., December, 1913; 9 pp., 
1us.2) s5e; ; 


The Adaptation of Boiler Furnaces to Available Coals, and 
Discussion. Henry Kreisinger and Walter T. Ray. Jour. 
Western Soe. Engrs., November, 1918; 61 pp., illus. 60ce. 


Large Prime Movers and Boilers for Power Houses. (Dis- 
cussion of HE. Kilburn Scott’s paper read at Natl. Assn. of 
Colliery Managers and Assn. of Min. Elec. Engrs.) Iron Coal 
Tr. Rev:, Dee.*19, 19137 146) ppan 40G. 


SHAFTS, SHAFT SINKING 


Celymen North Colliery, Newport, Mon. (Describes sink- 
ing of first shaft, encountering at a depth of about 100 yd. 
a feeder of some 20,000 gal. of water.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
Nov. 28; L913 pt) illus» 40e:; 


Permanent and Watertight Shaft Construction in Hurope 
and the United States. Min. Sci., December, 19138; 1% pp. 
35¢. 


Removal of a Shaft-Pillar at South Kirkby Colliery. Chas. 
Snow. Trans. I. M. E., Vol. XLVI, Part 1) 432 pp, iilgess 


The Sinking and Lining of Shafts. Francis 
(From Proc. Engineers’ Club. of Philadelphia.) 
Press, Nov..29, 1913: 434° pp.) illus) 320e 


SIGNALING 


Cable Wiring for Mine Telephones. 
Age, Dec. 6,,1913s *2%4) pp. ollus 10 


TRANSPORTATION 


A New Coal Dock at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Dec. 6, 19035" 36 pi, illus. 20c 


Coal Trestles Becoming Obsolete. 
1913; % p. illus.” 25e; 


Motor Trucks in Mining Work. R. W. Hutchinson, Jr. 
Eng. Mag., December, 1913; 14% pp., illus. 35c. 


New Coaling Stations on the Oregon Short Line. (De- 
scribes the means by which the customary trouble with the 
choking of coal in leaving the cars is eliminated.) Ry. Age 
Gaz, ‘Dee 119,21913% °34 ps? ius. aaa: 


Pneumatic Plant for Transporting Coal. 
article in Gltickauf.) 
10c. 

Suction Conveyor for Handling Coal and Ashes. 
Trautschold. Can. Engr., Dec. 18, 1913; 314 pp., illus. 


Donaldson. 
Min. & Sci. 


Gregory Brown. Coal 


Black Diamond, 


(Translated from 
Coal Age, Dec. 27, 1913; % p., illus. 


Reginald 
20c. 


TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 
Examples of the Use of Concrete at Collieries. John 
Gregory. Trans. I..M..E., Vol. XLVI, Part) i341 spps ies 
VENTILATION 
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—that profits, though good, might be better if repair bills were less; that 
locomotive breakdowns are responsible for a good share of your repair 
bills; that nine-tenths of locomotive breakdowns can be laid to 

bearing wear on armature shafts; and that 


ESS~BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS 


Built for Bndgdurance 


on these armature shafts will practically elimzn- 
ate wear from consideration. Hess-Bright 
Beargigs assure that the armature revolves 
on a true center without vibration. The 
armature will not drop on the pole 
pieces. Dust and oil are kept out 
of the motor. 


Request the builder to equip 
every one of your mine 
locomotives with the tried 
and guaranteed bearing 
—Hess-Bright. Don’t 
permit substitutes 
—they involve a 
chance with the 
unknown, 


The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 


Front Street and Erie Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With O RECORD AT SCALP LEVEL 
In a Day it ne ACUI AY dUnLt ECILL 
SCALP LEVEL, Sept. 18—What is be- 

<illeved to be the highest record ever 
e lin No. 1 mine of the Scalp Level Coal) 

B A R S ] E E, L E | SCE IC Sree ke BE ms ohn Loat 
@/joaded by one motorman. . The motor- 

Ps A ‘S;}man who made the record outpit was 
Mine Locomotive Neu wlan © Wile ae 
] _ Bighteen steel cars of coal toaded in 

the highest run that has ever been made 
in this vicinity and it is believed that 


* ® 
18 Fifty-Ton Rail- 
d e W e h SPECIAL TO JOHNSTOWN DEMOCRAT. 
Baldwin-Westinghouse_. sent Al 
- n-|made in any section was made today 

rie operations, when 18 steel cars were} 
Victor Gustasson. The foreman at 
a single day with but one motorman ‘js 
it has never been equalled anywhere, 
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On this particular day they worked exactly nine hours and forty- 
five minutes. The only haulage equipment used was an eight-ton 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Electric Locomotive, equipped with 
commutating-pole motors. 


This locomotive, except for a few mine cars hauled from a dip from 
a point in the heading by a mule, did all the work, gathering the coal 
cars and hauling the same to the tipple. 


When they stopped work in the evening the locomotive was in- 
spected and found to be in first-class condition, in spite of the heavy 
work it performed. ‘The motors were nearly as cool as when started 
in the morning. 















Twelve mine cars, each loaded with two tons of coal, were hauled on each trip. 
The longest haul was made about 2500 feet from the face of first left to tipple and 
about the same distance from face of main heading to tipple. At two points in the 
mine for a distance of 400 feet the grades are 14% against the loads. 

Thirty-six trips were hauled, and it is estimated that at least two minutes were 
lost on each trip on account of the motor man waiting for empty cars outside.. 

There was no extra effort made this day to make a record. It was only an or- 
dinary day’s work, and it is believed that if they would make an extra‘effort, for any 
one day, this Baldwin-Westinghouge BARSTEEL Locomotive could gather and haul 
sufficient coal to at least load twenty-four steel cars. 


Full irformation about Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Electric 


Mine Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DANGER 


A view of the Mines, the Motorman, and the Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive which made this record 
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Six Principles 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


1. We believe the basic prin- 
ciple on which every trade paper 
should build is SERVICE—-ser- 
vice to readers and service to ad- 
vertisers, in a way to promote the 
welfare of the general public. 


2. We believe in TRUTH as 
applied to the editorial, news and 
advertising columns. 


3. We believe in CO-OPERA- 
TION with all those movements 
in the advertising, printing, pub- 
lishing and merchandising fields 
which make for business and social 
betterment. 


4. We believe that the best 
interests of manufacturers, the 
business press and consumers can 
be advanced through a greater 
interchange of facts regarding mer- 
chandise and merchandising, and 
to this end invite co-operation by 
manufacturers and consumers. 


5. We believe in co-operating 


with all interests which are en- 
gaged in creative advertising work. 


6. We believe that business 
papers can best serve their trades, 
industries or professions by being 
leaders of thought; by keeping 
their editorial columns independ- 
ent of the counting room, unbiased 
and unafraid; by keeping their 
news columns free from paid 
reading notices and puffery of 
all kinds; by refusing to print any 
advertisement which is misleading, 
or which does not measure up to 
the highest standards of business 
integrity. ° 


These are six out of ten “prin- 
ciples” as outlined by the Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations 
in the United States in their eighth 
annual convention in New York. 


Second the motion; we not only 
believe it—we’re doing it. ’Nuff 
said! 
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facts 


The year 1913 was the greatest period ever 
experienced in the coal-mining industry. The 
output reached a total of 562,000,000 short 
tons which compares with a production of 
534,000,000 tons in 1912. 


Not only did the output exceed all previous 
records, but the value of the product at the 
mines was $753,000,000, an increase of 8.4 
per cent. over the preceding year. 


Bituminous production increased 22,000,000 
tons, while the anthracite output was 5,600- 
000 greater than in the previous twelve months 


Coke increased 2.8 million tons in output, 
reaching a total of 45,000,000. The value 
of this tonnage at the ovens was $135,000,000, 
an increase of 26 per cent. over the value of 
the 1912 production. ‘Therefore in both quan- 
tity and price, coal and coke figures in 1913 
established a new record. 


The principal states to show increases in 
coal production were, Alabama, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Colorado showed a decrease 
in output caused by a serious strike that still 
exists in that state. Maryland also showed a 
small decrease due principally to some con- 
fusion resulting from recently enacted laws 
regulating child labor and providing for work- 
men’s compensation. It is likely, however, 
that the Maryland field has reached its stage 
of maximum production. 


The increased coke tonnage came princi- 
pally from West Virginia and Alabama. The 
Pennsylvania output, although exceeding any 
previous year, was cut down by the slump 
that occurred in November and December. 
Alabama, also, would have made a better 
showing had it not been for the war in Mexico. 
This latter country is one of Alabama’s best 
markets. 


The most noteworth* event of the year in 


coal mining, was the national movement to 
reduce accidents and improve working condi- 
tions. Every manager, superintendent and 
foreman of any consequence, is striving to 
give his mine a clean slate in the matter of 
fatalities. Our greatest trust, the steel cor- 
poration, is without doubt the most ambitious 
aspirant for honors in the campaign for safety. 


The outlook for 1914 in the coal industry 
would be better than any time in recent years 
were it not for the expiration of wage agree- 
ments in the bituminous field on Aprill. The 
miners are instructing their delegates to insist 
on a “mine-run”’ basis, which demand the 
operators will surely refuse to consider. The 
action of the Ohio commission in approving 
the “‘mine-run” basis of payment will en- 
courage the men and weaken the case of the 
owners. 


Taking it all in all, the prospect for peace 
in the bituminous regions this spring is not 
favorable unless great forbearance is exercised 
by the two contending factions. The union 
in Central Pennsylvania has not relished the 
action of the operators in making public the 
frequent violations of the Scale Agreement 
by the men, and although the owners have 
temporarily insured better conditions by call- 
ing their employees to account, they have 
added fuel to the flames that may break out 
after April’ 1: 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no one good,”’ 
and of course the anthracite mines and the 
West Virginia operations would profit by the 
misfortunes of the soft-coal owners in the 
unionized fields, should a lengthy suspensicn 
occur. However, it is best to remember that 
what hurts one part of the industry is also 
harmful to the business as a whole. 


Let us all pray for peace in 1914. That 
accomplished, we will have the most pros- 
perous year in history. 


44 COAL AGE Vol. 5, No. 2 
Reviews of Coal Mining for 19135 
By B. M. STARNES* 


Reports from state mine inspectors and special corre- 
spondents, giving estimates of the year’s production and 
the outlook for 1914. 

Alabama * 

SYNOPSIS sed a mil- 
lion tons. Accidents materially reduced and but one ea- 
plosion during the year. Trade and market conditions 
were exceptionally good. Car supply inadequate through- 
out the year. Water transportation from Alabama to the 
Gulf was opened and considerable new development car- 
ried through. 





& 

The coal mines of Alabama during 1913 produced 17,- 
500,000 tons of coal, breaking all previous records by 
over a million tons of coal. Had the operators not been 
handicapped by a serious car shortage, and had business 
during the last two months held up the production would 
have been at least 18,500,000 tons, as it is estimated that 
a million tons were lost by these two causes alone. This 
will put Alabama in sixth place among coal-producing 
states of the Union. 

Alabama has produced since 1870, which is as far back 
as the records go, the following tonnage of coal, coke and 
pig iron: 


Coal Coke Pig Iron 
1870 13.500 8) Mie AS ee 11,171* 
1880 380,000 60,781 68,925 
1890 4,090,409 1,072,942 816,911 
1900 8,273,363 2°110;837 1,184,337 
1910 16,139,228 3,231,399 11939/141 
1911 15,011/853 2°756,697 1,696,999 
1912 16,513,040 2'881,861 1'832'146 
1913+ 17,500,000 3/500,000 2'0181343 

* For 1872. + Estimated. 
The number of nonfatal accidents in the Alabama 


mines during 1913 is approximately 133, which is about 
15 per cent. less than in 1912. The fatal accidents for the 
year number 120, which is one less than the previous 


year. Below is a comparison of accidents in recent years: 

No. Employees Tons per 
Year Fatal Nonfatal per Life Lost Life Lost 
1900 37 13 386 223,603 
1910 238 48 92 67,812 
1911 209 90 108 71,827 
1912 121 153 193 136,471 
1913 120 133 206 147,060 


There was only one mine explosion during the year, 


that at the Acton mine of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. 
in November, in which 24 men lost their lives. The Goy- 
ernment has placed at the Birmingham rescue station 
the only automobile ambulance and rescue ear in the 
Unietd States, and it has proved of great value in this 
work. Conditions at the mines for the safety of the men 
are improved vastly over last year, and the operators are 
giving more time and attention to “Safety Hata than 
ever before, 


Market Conpirions 


Steam and Domestic Coal—During the winter and 
early spring of 1913, the market on all grades of coal was 
exceedingly good, though lump coal was slightly under 
the average in tonnage due to a rather warm winter. The 
spring business beginning with Apr. 1 was excellent, the 
usual heavy tonnage of lump coal moving. The operators 





*Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., American Trust Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


were looking for a rather quiet summer, but they were 
agreeably surprised, for 1913 will long be remembered as 
one of the best summers in the coal business in Alabama. 
Prices on all grades held up, and a heavy tonnage was 
moved. During the first six months over 10 million tons 
were handled. The great surprise of the year was the 
tendency of the market to lag during early fall, which is 
not usual in this district; it continued getting worse and 
worse, until there was practically no market whatever at 
the close of the year. Of course the usual contracts were 
made, but a large portion of Southern consumers prefer 
to buy on the open market as they need the coal, and it 
is this class of trade that seems to have dropped out of 
sight. The usual holiday-rush business failed to make its 
appearance, but the steam coals held their own in fair 
shape. 

Blacksmith Coal—The producers of blacksmith coal 
enjoyed a good business, at prices from $2@2.25 per ton 
during the entire year. The tonnage was large during the 
winter and spring, falling off slightly in the summer, but 
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TEMPERATURE RANGE AT BIRMINGHAM 


recuperating as winter drew near. Prices have been about 
normal, and the operators are content. 

Furnace and Foundry Coke—The market on both fur- 
nace and foundry coke for 1913 has been a disappoint- 
ment, for while the prices have held up well, the demand 
has been far under the expectations of the manufacturers. 
It is true that a larger tonnage was produced than 


_ ever before, but most of this increased tonnage went into 


the manufacture of iron by the makers themselves. The 
Mexican situation has cut Alabama from a profitable ter- 
ritory, as usually a large tonnage of coke is shipped to 
the Mexican smelters. The Se os conditions for the 
year could only be classed as fair. 


PrIcEs, LABOR AND TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS 


Below is a schedule of prices f.o.b. mines for the year 
on two of the standard lump coals of the district. Due 
to the unfavorable conditions, these prices have been cut 
materially during the latter part of 1913, though during 
the first nine months they were rigidly adhered to. 


Cahaba Cahaba Carbon Hill Carbon Hill 

Lump! Nut? Lump! Nut? 
JANUATY Geeta. eee CE SOOO $2.50 $2.25 
February, svc iaeeose aed 00 2.50 2.25 Mies 
March.) 22h ctr ices 2550 2.00 1%5 1.45 
April ners data eee ae 2.50 2.00 ay fs) 1.45 
May. . Ras es 2.60 2.10 1.85 1.55 
June. mae et AO 2.70 2220 1.90 1.60 
JULY. Fe si) eer ae 2.80 2.30 1.95 1.65 
August. 2.90 2.40 2.00 1.70 
September.............. 3.00 2.50 2210 a Nia 3 
Octoborsos <A eee ene 3.00 2.50 2.25 1.95 
November. ..5s09aeron 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.90 
Decemberss. ewe cek Cee 3.26 ee Ai} 2.25 1.90 


” Over 6-in. screen. 2? From 3-in. to 6-in. % From 2-in. to 6-in. 


Prices on Steam Coal—Approximate prices obtained 
on a few of the standard steam coals f.o.b. mines were: 


' 


, 


January 10, 1914 
BRETT OLPTNI MOS as ocltensias «mie Fetes ce ass 8k «whole eveieisi pleats earns vie 5 1.45 
Mig, BEAM TUN Of MINES. ... 22... eee ee eee ec went e reer esses 1.10 
MTIGNETIEL OT TNINOS A AeeL iss viee totale a vANe 5 laa areye yan VSle se 1.45 
Black Creek run of mines. 1.50. 
MEE aT eh EEAd, See cE ae are, hee let Pee tolk nina italeel a oben: @ Payal oper 1.30 
RCL Tl atic TE eR Siac Sota ieee Aare) Paietoal munca estado as « 0.60 





Blacksmith Coal and Coke f.o.b. mines were about as 
follows: 
(ay SSVI ORVTIIE 9 6 3. Ale DGG SR oon One ae nae oer $2.00@ 2.25 


Eas Ie Se arch eS ieee oh iro 8c) ayosiee loc aus shSB 8 dials y's 2.75@ 3.50 
ERT ICCPE INNER G FTL LG ioc seal ctafotenl onascaie'c @ atvieierals stain ied ates ola ois 3.50@ 4.25 
DREEASN cy 0 ad 6:8 Gon ALCS GLEN ORS snnen tec eee 1.50@ 2.00 


Car Supply—This district has suffered severely from 
a serious car shortage during the entire year. Even dur- 
ing the summer months, the railroads were not able to 
supply sufficient equipment to enable the operators to run 
1egularly ; in some cases the mines worked only from one- 
third to one-half time. The dull market during the last 
three months has aided the roads in this respect, but, 
should the usual winter trade develope after the halidays, 
the railroads will not be able to cope with the situation. 
It is estimated by the coal operators of this district that 
the production was restricted by over 500,000 tons by the 
lack o2 cars. 

Labor Situation—Alabama has had no labor troubles 
this year. Many of the large operators have voluntarily 
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increased wages to all employees, and, as the mines have 
been almost constantly at work, it has kept the labor 
in this district well satisfied. 

Water Transportation—The dream of the coal operators 
in this district—water transportation from Birmingham 
to the Gulf—has at last come true. The Alabama & New 
Orleans Transportation Co. is now operating barges from 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., down the Warrior River to Mobile and 
New Orleans. While it has not yet proved a decided suc- 
cess, owing to the low water and the unfinished lock, still, 
within the next year, Alabama will see at least 500,000 
tons of coal barged to the Gulf, at a much lower cost than 
by rail. 

IMPROVEMENTS 


Some of the principal improvements by coal companies 


during the past year are as follows: 
Central Iron & Coal Co., at Holt, constructed 40 byproduct 
coke ovens, of the Semet-Solvay type. 
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Alabama Co. reopened its Searles mines, which had been 
closed down for about a year. They are now operating on @ 
capacity of 1000 tons per day. 

American Steel & Wire Co.’s wire and nail mill, at Fair- 
field, put into operation. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. announced that it would 
build a new furnace and steel converter at Ensley, at a cost 
of $200,000. 

Sloss Sheffield 
furnace, 


Steel & Iron Co. 
Florence, Ala. 


relined the Philadelphia 


United States Steel Corporation announces that it will 
build an ore-unloading plant at Mobile, at a cost of $800,000 
to receive its Cuban ores. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. opened nine new mines at 
Drifton, Brookside, Dora, Cardiff and Blossburg. 

Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. built a new washer and tipple 
at the Banner mines, concrete and steel structure. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. opened nine new mines at 
Top. 

Tennesee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. Opened up its Bay View 
mine and announced that they would open up a new mine at 
Bloston on the Woodstock seam. 

Bessemer Coal & Iron Co. installed a new washer at Ald- 
rich, Ala. 

Red Eagle Coal Co. opened up a new mine at Bloston. 

American Coal Corporation developed its Beltona mines 
near Warrior, Ala., at an expenditure of $400,000. Now oper- 
ating and getting out 600 tons per day. 

Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. properties trans- 
ferred: to the Alabama company. 

Southern Iron & Steel Co. sold to the Gulf States Steel Co. 

G. B. McCormack and Erskine Ramsay announce that they 
would build a battery of byproduct coke ovens with a ca- 
pacity of 1500 tons of coke daily. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. announce 
battery of 300 beehive ovens at Bessie. 


it will build a 


Bessemer Coal & Land Co. purchased the properties of the 
Montevallo Mining Co. 


Yolande Coal & Coke Co. purchased the Abernant Coal Co. 


Bessemer Coal, Iron & Lard Co. purchased 40,000 acres of 
land in Fayette County, said to contain a high-grade coal. 


Pierce Coal & Lumber Co. developing 20,000 acres of coal 
lands in Jackson County. 


Panama Coal Co. announced that it would develop 15,000 
acres of coal lands in the Sipsey Valley. 


Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. opened up its No. 4 Marguerite 
mine at Marguerite. 


Central Cahaba Coal Co. opened up a new mine at West 
Blocton. 


°F risco R.R. built a 12-mile spur, tapping the coal fields 
of Walker County, known as Sipsey Valley, thus opening up 
a large territory rich in coal. 


New INCORPORATIONS 


The following are the principal new incorporations dur- 
ing the year: 

Cc. B. Stalimacker and associates, of Jasper, 
tract containing a 9-ft. seam near Jasper. 

Gas Light Coal & Coke Co. 
at Dulin. 

West Pratt Coal Co. Capital, $100,000. 
president. To develop coal lands at Dora. 

Morris Coal Co. W. F. Francis, 
2000 acres near Morris. 

Little River 
Alabama. 

Maryland Coal & Coke Co. To develop 15,000 acres of coal 
lands in the Sipsey Valley. Now operating and getting out 
800 tons per day Black Creek coal. 
To develop tract of coal land at Fallis- 


developing a 
To develop 2000 acres of coal 
John Armstead, 


president. To develop 


Mining Co. To develop 7500 acres in north 


Eureka Coal Co. 
ton. i 

Blount Mountain Coal & Lime Co. 
land in Blount County. 

Nunley Ridge Coal Co. 
president. 


To develop tract of 


Capital, $24,000. Rea Curr ys 


GENERAL NOTES 


The Acmar mine, of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., will 
lead the mines of this state in tonnage for 1913 with 
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approximately 460,000 tons. The Sayreton mine of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. will follow with an output of 
approximately 440,000 tons. It is estimated that there 
are 24,014 miners in Alabama. 

It is rumored that the Southern Ry. is to purchase the 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama R.R., which owns extensive ter- 
minals in Pensacola, Fla. This line is building from 
Pensacola to Jasper, Ala., the center of the coal fields, at 
which point it will connect with the Southern, and thus 
give the latter a direct connection with the export trade 
at Pensacola. 

It is also rumored that the Central of Georgia will 
build through Milton, Fla., to Pensacola, and, as this road 
is owned by the Illinois Central, which penetrates the 
coal district of Alabama, Pensacola will thus have another 
coal railroad; at the present time, the only line into Pen- 
sacola by which coal can be shipped is the Louisville & 


Nashville. With three roads, Pensacola would be a great 
bunkering point on the Gulf. 
© 
AlasKa 


Sumner 8. Smith, U. 8S. mine inspector for Alaska, 
reports to us that mines are few in that territory, and only 
a small tonnage of coal has ever been produced. 

“During the past season,” he says, “some 1600 tons 
were mined from the Wharf property, near Seldovia, on 
the south coast of Kachemak Bay of the Kenai Peninsula. 
The coal is lignitic. A few tons may have been mined 
on Chicago Creek, near Candle, but Mr. Smith is not cer- 
tain. Candle is located on the west coast of Alaska a halt 
a degree south of the Arctic Circle, on Kotzebue Sound. 

Hight hundred tons, as will be seen in another part of 
this issue, were produced for the use of the navy on the 
Chickaloon River, a branch of the Matanuska. 

This tonnage, however, is doubtless yet at the mine and 
it is questionable whether the weather conditions will 
permit it to be shipped to tidewater this winter. 


a 


ArKansas 
By Tuomas H. SHaw* 


SY NOPSIS—The coal in Arkansas is of excellent qual- 
ity and sells for a good price. Its presence has been known 
since 1818. The labor situation in 1913 has been com- 
plicated by a disagreement over the interpretation of a 
contract signed with the union. 

@ 

In reviewing the coal-mining industry of Arkansas for 
1913, it will not be possible for me to give the exact fig- 
ures as to coal production, number of employees, number 
of days worked, etc., for the calendar year ending Dec. 
31, 1913. This is due to the fact that the state law re- 
quires all statistical data relating to the coal-mining in- 
dustry to be collected for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

The area of the coal regions is about 2000 square miles, 
comprising six counties, viz.: Sebastian, Scott, Franklin, 
Johnson, Logan and Pope. The counties producing the 
largest amount of coal are Sebastian, Franklin and John- 
son. 

Harty Minine History 


Coal in this state was given its first written notice in 
1818. The first opening deserving mention was the old 


~ 





*State mine inspector, Midland, Ark. 
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Spadra mine, located at the mouth of Spadra Creek, in 
Johnson County, where a steam plant was in operation 
about the year 1870. Mining was carried on at Ouita in 
Pope County in 1873. About this date, country .banks 
were opened on Massard prairie not far from Fort Smith 
and on Long prairie near Jenny Lind, which produced 
collectively about 8000 tons per annum and which was 
hauled to Fort Smith in wagons. About the year 1887 
the Western Coal & Mining Co. and the Kansas & Texas 
Coal Co. commenced extensive mining operations at 
Jenny Lind, Hackett and Huntington. The production 
increased to 1,900,000 tons per annum from 1900 to 1906. 


PRODUCTION OF FISCAL YEAR 


The production reported for the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 19138, was 1,952,461.93 tons, which was pro- 
duced by 4188 miners, 316 mules and 77,785 kegs of 
black powder. Five companies did not report. They em- 
ploy about 300 men. I estimate their tonnage at about 
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200,000 tons per annum, which would make the total 
%,152,461.93 tons. I believe that it will be safe to say 
that the production for the calendar year will exceed 
2,250,000 tons. Five of the largest mines in Sebastian 
County have installed electric coal-mining machines 
which are proving to be a success in two ways: First, in 
safe-guarding the shotfirers and property from explosions, 
which are frequent in these mines when the coal is shot 
off the solid; second, in making a better quality of coal. 

A new mine at Hartman, Johnson County, and an- 
other at Alix, in the same county, will be ready to ship 
coal in the near future. Pope and Johnson Counties 
have a fine quality of semi-anthracite coal second to none 
in the entire Southland; it is free burning, producing a 
uniform heat, does not clinker, and is an excellent stocker; 
the average selling price, f.o.b. mine, is about $3 per ton. 
The mining of coal will make a manufacturing city of 
Fort Smith, the county seat which is surrounded by cheap 
coal, and has six railroads entering into it. 

During the last year there have been many local strikes 
caused by a difference of opinion as to the construction 


SrVen 


official record has ever been made. 
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to be placed on the agreement between the miners and 
operators. The mine of the Scranton Anthracite Coal 
Co., at Montana, Johnson County, is still idle over a 
strike that commenced on Sept. 5. Six fatal and 25 non- 
fatal accidents occurred during the fiscal year. 

There have been numerous minor explosions in the 
mines of Arkansas during the past 20 years, of which no 
It is of interest to 
note the two largest accidents which have occurred in 
the mines of this state, namely, that at Huntington in 
1897 and that at Bonanza in 1903. On Mar. 4, 1897, in 


the Kansas & Texas Mine No. 44 at Huntington, Ark., a 


powder and dust explosion occurred, in which 14 men were 
killed and 12 badly burned. On Nov. 20, 1903, in the 
Bonanza No. 20 mine at Bonanza, Ark., a gas explosion 
occurred in which 11 men were killed and two escaped, 
both badly burned.t 


"s 


Colorado 


By A: BR. ‘T'rpsirrs* 


SYNOPSIS—The production of coal has been consider- 
ably affected by a strike which commenced in the northern 
field in 1909, and which was ineffective but never declared 
atan end. The southern field was unionized and a strike 
was declared on Sept. 23, which is likely to last some time. 
The strike occurred in face of large concessions in wages 
to day men. 

With the closing of the year 1913, the coal industry 
of Colorado is seriously hampered by a bitter coal strike. 
Furthermore, there are no prospects of a settlement in 
the near future. Both parties to the dispute are deter- 
mined not to concede the one vital point on which the 
strike hinges, namely, recognition of the union. 

In the early months of the year, during the session of 
the last legislature, a new coal-mining bill was submitted 
for passage and was referred for a revision to a subcom- 
mittee, composed of two operators, one representing the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the other the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., two coal miners, one the state inspector of coal 
mines and the other a member of the international board 
of the United Mine Workers of America, representing 
District No. 15, and the fifth member, an acting state 
senator and a metal miner by calling, who was the chair- 
man of the committee. 


A Drastic LAw Wuicu Met with REeApy COMPLIANCE 


The result was a strong and effective law, in the model- 
ing of which, for the first time in the history of Colorado, 
laborer and employer were in harmony. The law as re- 
vised received the approval of all the operators and the 
mine workers. This law went into effect on Apr. 5, and 
gave the operators six months to comply with its pro- 
visions. The result was gratifying. Immediately the coal 
companies, especially the large ones, proceeded to carry 
out the numerous improvements demanded by the act 
which in most cases meant the outlay of much money, 
and in all cases, compliance with its new requirements 
increased the cost of production. 

One of the great contentions had been the nonemploy- 
ment of check weighmen at the various mines. The min- 





+Neither of these is recorded in the remarkably complete 
list compiled by the Bureau of Mines.—Ed. 
*State inspector of coal mines, Denver, Colo. 
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ers were allowed, without any protest or delay, to avail 
themselves of the provision in the new law permitting 
them to select their own check weighmen. 


CoNCESSIONS TO MINERS 


An eight-hour law had been passed by the 19th gen- 
eral assembly, and before it went into effect, most of the 
large companies placed their mines on its basis with pay 
for a 10-hour day. In addition to these concessions, in 
the northern field, where the strike called in 1909 is still 
in progress, the operators on Oct. 15 of this year, granted 
a further increase in the wage scale to the underground 
workers amounting to 6 per cent. 

However, with the beginning of the year, each month 
showed a decrease in the production of coal, the cause of 
which was laid to shortage of men. In July the produc- 
tion took an upward turn until the strike was called. 
Under normal conditions the production would probably 
have been about the same as in 1912, to wit, 11,016,948 
tons. Conditions were improving at all the mines, the 
wage scale seemed satisfactory and there was no special 
indications of unrest. 


BEGINNING OF STRIKE 


The strike that had been called in the northern field 
in April, 1909, and is still in force, resulted from a dis- 
agreement as to the wage scale. However, nonunion min- 
ers took the places of the strikers, and while production 
was not and has not resumed its normal capacity, yet it 
was sufficient to meet the demand of the market. The 
Moffat R.R. bringing to Denver large shipments of Routt 
County coal, no doubt lessened the demand for lignite, as 
the former coal is considered a splendid fuel for all pur- 
poses. 

The United Mine Workers, it would seem, have not been 
idly waiting for the settlement of this older strike, but had 
a number of their organizers out in the southern field and 
an effective unionizing of the men was accomplished as 
results show. 

In September a conference was called by the leaders of 
the union but was ignored by the operators, not one re- 
sponding, and on Sept. 23 a strike was called, and about 
85 per cent. of the men came out. In consequence, the 
production in October was over a half million less than 
in September, that month holding its own, as great activ- 
ity was displayed at the mines in anticipation of the com~ 
ing strike. 

The November and December output will show the same 
decrease. Several sincere attempts have been made to effect 
a settlement but they failed. The operators are willing 
to grant open shop, to abolish compulsory trading at 
their company stores, to carry out all the provisions of 
the new law, but they absolutely refuse to recognize the 
union as a body. The men as stubbornly will not waive 
this one demand. Some of the operators of small mines 
have signed up with the union and are getting out in- 
creased tonnages. 

The militia was called out to maintain order and allow 
such men as wished to return to the mines to work un- 
molested, but notwithstanding there is very little change 
in the situation. 


Hiau Prick oF Coat CREATES UNFAVORABLE CRITICISM 


Shortly after the strike was called, the market price of 
coal went up as high as $7.25 for bituminous and $6.50 
for lignite lump coal per ton. Whether there was more 
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coal stored than was known, or the consumption of coal 
was curtailed by the warm weather prevailing in October 
and November, the prices have dropped 25 and 50c. per 
ton. 

Several of the large coal companies are operating state 
land and as their production is affected by the strike and 
the prospects of a settlement are not encouraging, there 
is much agitation in favor of the state of Colorado oper- 
ating the mines on its own land. However, as this would 
be a radical experiment with uncertain consequences, it 
is not likely to be put into effect; the advocacy of such a 
move probably being nothing more than a resentful pro- 
test against the increased cost of fuel and the loss and 
demoralization of all business that a strike of such pro- 
portions as this is bound to entail. 

The new law imposed a tax of 4c. per ton on run-of- 
mine, payable quarterly, and creates a coal-mine inspec- 
tion fund. Two quarters have elapsed and there has been 
no trouble in the collection of this tax and no question of 
legality raised to evade payment. 


COAL PRODUCTION OF COLORADO FOR THE YEAR 1913 
Number of mineéssin- Operation, «ti. ccie ss sla etiee tenis 167 


Tons of lignite coal produced.......... 1,5135528 
Tons of semibituminous coal produced.. 824,549 
Tons of bituminous coal produced..... 6,850,355 
Tons of anthracite coal produced...... 51,9038 
Total number of tons produced........ 9,240,335 


Total number of tons produced in 1912.. 11,016,948 


Total number of tons of coke produced........... 889,989 
Total number of employees in and about the mines 13,107.6 
Total number (of GaySmworke@ec aria mire eieteiierale 191.2 


Number of men killed in the mines............... ids ial 
(38 killed in the Vulcan disaster.) 


PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 


Boulder vice steeus eestor 968,018... Jefferson’ i. serene ens : 154,531 
Delta... care ae 79-005) laase Animas. erie 8,781,113 
HW] ePasOrseetees thee 329.0642 bow Pia tal ei. teriera eae 138,414 
Wr emOnte 2c etc 4 HSE IS MESA fee cerca oie ities 123,876 
Garfield. 169,589 Pitloin sty. os otearere kere 52,048 
Gunnison favs o- our 474-469 ROUtt ao sicisictel feneiehsiens 304,737 
Huerfianol eee woot 1564 TS68r WW 61d <ine reuse teeta an 428,795 
THCIESONN setoere ssa 61,925 es 

"POtale centers 9,240,335 

December output (estimated) 608,898 tons. 


idaho 
By Rosert N. BELL* 


SYNOPSIS—The state only produced about 2000 tons 
in 1913. The Interior Department has recently permitted 
entry on coal lands and some progress in development 
may be expected. 

The coal-mining industry of Idaho is in an embry- 
onic stage as the state is almost exclusively occupied by 
crystalline metal-bearing formations. We import and use 
annually from the neighboring states of Wyoming and 
Utah and from British Columbia approximately two mil- 
lion tons of coal and produce from Idaho sources a negli- 
gible quantity of about 2000 tons, which has been the an- 
nual output for the past 7 or 8 vears. 

Our metal mines employ over 6000 men and their prin- 
cipal product is lead-silver ore. We excel every other 
state in the Union in the output of this class of mineral, 
but our possible coal-bearing formations are limited in- 
deed and consist of a small area embracing only a few 
townships on the eastern border of the state in Fremont 
County, where a portion of the rich coal-bearing Lara- 
mie Cretaceous horizon extends over the Idaho line from 
Uintah County, Wyoming, and in which there has been 


® 
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*State mine inspector, Boise, Idaho. 


Note—For lack of space, this interesting report has been 
curtailed and will be completed in a forthcoming number. 
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discovered a series of 18 closely parallel and steeply pitch- 
ing seams of high-grade soft coal. 

This coal, like many other Western fuels, is classified as 
black lignite, but as a matter of fact is of excellent qual- 
ity and high heating value with a long flame and equal 
to some of the best Eastern bituminous coals in steam- 
producing and storage qualities. 

Until a year ago, when a new railway branch was com- 
pleted within 10 miles of the mines, these deposits were 
situated nearly 35 miles from the nearest transporta- 
tion point, and all the coal mined in their development 
has been sold to the local farming community of the 
Upper Snake River plains which is a well populated irri- 
gated- and dry-farm territory. The trade with the farmers 
occurs when sleighing is good, the coal being sold them at 
the mine at prices ranging from 50c. per ton for slack to 
$3.50 per ton for clean lump coal. 


A ReEAson For I[DAHO’S BACKWARDNESS 


The tardiness of the development of this promising 
series of coal deposits is accounted for by the fact that 
they are owned by local Idaho people of small means, and 
have been situated until a year ago on unsurveyed public 
land, which, since the discovery of the coal, has been with- 
drawn as forest reserve, phosphate-rock reserve and for 
coal classification. 
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This has made the process of obtaining title from the 
government difficult, but the present administration of 
the Interior Department has taken a broader view of the 
matter and has restored to entry the two sections of land 
covering the principal development. Final certificate for 
patent has been issued on these two claims, and with the 
completion of title, it is likely that these deposits will be 
more extensively developed as there is a crying demand 
by the settlers in this locality for cheaper fuel. Soft coal 
from Wyoming and Utah brings from $8.50 to $10 per 
ton at the railroad siding and we are living in hope that 
Idaho will make a little better showing in the coal-pro- 
duction list of the United States is the not distant future. 


+ 
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Wlimois 
By Martin Bo.t* 
SYNOPSIS—A_ substantial advance has been made in 
coal mining during the past two years. No serious labor 
troubles have been experienced although there have been 
many petty suspensions. The fatal mining accidents are 
estimated at 180 for the year, six large new mines have 
been sunk and the tendency in practice is away from the 
mine of small production. 
@ 

Coal mining in Illinois has been making a steady, sub- 
stantial advance for the fiscal years, ending June 30, 1912 
and 1913. The number of short tons mined for the above 
periods was for the year ended June 30, 1912, 57,514,240, 
and for that ended June 30, 1913, 61,846,204. 

The output of the shipping mines, for the same years, 
was: June 30, 1912, 56,096,696; June 30, 1913, 60,616,- 
416. These figures show an increase of 4,519,720 tons. 

From Jan. 1, 1912, to June 30, 1912, the shipping 
mines produced 26,574,232 tons; from July 1, 1912, to 
Dee. 31, 1912, 32,494,086 tons. 

Figures at hand at the present time will show that the 
commercial or shipping mines produced in the calendar 
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year 1912 in round numbers 59,000,000 short tons, and 
from the same source we find that the tonnage during the 
first half of the year 1913 from the same mines was 28,- 
(21,330 tons. Assuming that the same relative increase 
is maintained the approximate tonnage for the calendar 
year ending Dec. 31, 1913, will be 62,000,000 short tons. 

There is a possibility, however, that the mild weather 
for the past few weeks will reduce the figures slightly, but 
not to any great extent. 

There has been no serious labor trouble in the mines of 
Illinois in the year 19138, although there have been a large 
number of temporary suspensions of single mines. ‘These 
troubles, while much to be regretted, do not materially 
affect the total output. 

Accidents in the mines of the state heretofore have in- 
creased at about the same rate as the tonnage. The num- 





*Chief clerk, State Mining Board, Springfield, Ill. 
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ber of fatal accidents for 1913, based on former years and 
figures at hand, will probably be nearly 180 and may be 
in excess of this number, the estimate for 11 months end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1913, is 163. 

The fatal accidents in the shipping mines for the years 
ending June 30, 1912 and 1913, are the same for both 
years, namely, 173; the nonfatal accidents for the same 
years are as follows: 1912, 792; 1913, 1016, or an increase 
of 28.28 per cent. As the figures for the fiscal and calen- 
dar years vary only slightly, it is fair to assume that the 
fatal accidents for the calendar year 1913 will be about 
what they were for 1912, while the nonfatal accidents will 
show an increase of nearly 28 per cent. 

The number of shipping mines will show a slight de- 
crease, but the average production per shipping mine will 
show an increase. 

There have been six large mines opened in this state 
during the year, as follows: Franklin County has three 
and all will be large producers of coal. Christian County 
has two, the Illinois Midland Coal Co.’s Nos. % and 8, 
located at Kincaid, on the Illinois Midland R.R., seven 
miles from Taylorville. The Nokomis Coal Co. has also 
put down a large mine at Nokomis, in Montgomery 
County. All of the foregoing are in the No. 6 seam, 
while Newsam Bros. have a new mine at Glasford in 
Peoria County, which is down to the No. 5 seam. 


as 
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SYNOPSIS—The conditions governing the mining in- 
dustry of Iowa during 1913 were not materially different 
from those existing in 1912. The production for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, was over 7,400,000 tons, and 
vt is confidently believed that the output for the calendar 
year 1913 will not vary greatly from that of the fiscal year. 
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The general conditions of the coal industry in Lowa 
for the year 1913 were very similar to those existing in 
1912. Progress in the mines of the state has been, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory during most of the year. How- 
ever, weather conditions in the months of October, No- 
vember and December were such that there was a general 
falling off in the demand for coal of all grades. With the 
exception, therefore, of the large operations having rail- 
road contracts, the mines of the state did not work up to 
their capacity during the months named above. 

Statistics covering the coal production of Lowa are 
gathered by the mine inspectors’ department for the fiscal 
year ending with June 30 of each year. Those secured 
for the year 1913 show an increase of 594,929 tons over 
the amount produced in the state of 1912. The produc- 
tion for 1913 by districts with the number of miners em- 
ployed in each is as follows: 


COAL PRODUCTION OF IOWA FOR FISCAL YEAR 1913. 





Tons of Coal. Miners emploued 
PirstiDistrichsnceeaiee eek cota oe 2,813,789 6,345 
Second District. seease et ake ce 2,337,708 4,777 
Third DuBtrieh, cere eee aes oe 2,264,260 4,563 
‘otal. cs eee ee ee ee 7,415,757 Tons 15,685 Employes 
Coal Production for year ended June 30, 1912................ 6,820,828 
Coal Production for year ended June 30, 1913................ 7,415,757 
Grant fore OLS eacemerrcetes crtes Scien alee yh coitd « ohgletteyn amntsborsdasente 594,929 Tons 
Patal Accidents tortie years Ole mcic ote ih ete eye ss uthed su ols elec 24 
Non Natal Acckoentaton the year LOU Serge. ene culmea Oc beat a nea ee 176 


*Secretary Iowa Mine Inspectors, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Twenty-three counties in the state are listed as coal- 
producing. In a number of these the mining operations 
are conducted on a small scale and the few mines that are 
operating are worked only in the winter to supply the local 
trade. Monroe County is the largest producer of 
coal of all grades. Polk County ranks second and Ap- 
panosse third. Last year these three counties yielded 
5,243,279 tons of coal, or more than two-thirds of all 
that produced in the state. 

New developments in the coal industry are in progress 
in several of the larger counties in the state, and the mines 
now started will be in shape to add considerably to the 
output for the coming year. Some new developments have 
also been made in Polk County the past year, and all these 
point to an increase in the coal production of the state for 
the coming year. ) 

Towa had fewer fatal accidents in the mines for the fis- 
cal year of 1913 than for many years. The number of 
tons of coal mined for each fatal accident was much 
higher than in former years. The number of nonfatal 
accidents for 1913 was about the same as for 1912. The 
majority of the accidents occurring in the mines were 
caused by falls of roof or slate. These were for the most 
part in the rooms of the miners with but few on the 
entries. 

The next greatest cause of accidents was that of being 
struck by cars, falling off cars, ete. These occurred chiefly 
to the drivers in the mine. There were no accidents of 
great magnitude in the mines during the year, and none 
in which more than one person met death at once. Lowa 
will, therefore, compare favorably with any coal-produc- 
ing state in the Union with respect to accidents, both fatal 
and nonfatal. 

Both the operators and the miners of this state have an 
organization and a working agreement is entered into 
every two years by the representatives of these bodies. 
Therefore, but few labor troubles occur in the mining in- 
dustry. Those that do take place are chiefly local and last 
but a few days, the trouble usually occurring over the 
interpretation of the working or wage agreement. ‘These 
are generally settled quickly by the representatives of both 
organizations. 

Considerable improvements have been made in the 
mines of Iowa during the past year, chiefly in the manner 
of transporting the coal in the mines. Many operations 
have installed gasoline motors, others use electrical haul- 
age. Some of the mines of the state are equipped with 
electrical hoists. Mining machins have also been intro- 
duced in some of the mines, and the general tendency 
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of coal in Iowa for the fiscal year ending with June 30, 
1913, was 7,415,757 tons. It is firraly believed that the 


‘production for the calendar year 19138 will approximate 


that of the fiseal year. 


Indiana 
By F. I. PEarcu* 


SYNOPSIS—The coal production of Indiana for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1913 +s reported as over 17 
million tons. The total number of men employed was 
21,683 and the average yearly wage was $736.06. There 
were in all 59 fatalities in and about the mines of the 
state. 

If the number of tons of coat produced and wages paid 
mine employees is any criterion, the mining industry of 
Indiana, as a whole, for the “scal year ending Sept. 30, 
1913, discloses a fairly gratifying condition of both min- 
ers and mine operators. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there were a few operat‘sus closed down the entire year 
and practically al! of them lost either a few days, weeks 
or months time on account of no sale, lack of railroad 
cars, local strikes or other causes, the production is re- 
ported as 17,246,565 short tons, or 877,679 tons less than 
the largest and 3,041,987 tons more than the second 
largest production in the history of the state. 

Of this production, 9,637,901 tons or a fraction less 
than 56 per cent. was mined with machines, and 7,608,- 
664 tons or 44 per cent. by hand. This, shows an in- 
crease of about four per cent., in the production of coal 
mined by machines over that of last year. And this pro- 
duction would have been even larger had it not been for 
the difficulty experienced in undercutting the coal in a 
number of mines in which mining machines were tried 
out. 

In producing this coal there were used, 526,580 kegs of 
black powder, 283 cases of “permissable explosives” and 
52 cases of Hoynsite safety powder. 

While it is true that considerable time was lost at some 
of the mines on account of causes other than those due to 
shortage of railroad cars, local strikes and the flood in 
March, yet the major part of the time lost may be at- 
tributed to dull trade, resulting from an open winter, an 
increased production and extremely sharp competition in 
securing a market. 

The following table exhibits the relative rank’ of the 
twelve counties in the number of tons produced and 
wages paid: } 


TABLE SHOWING THE TONS OF COAL PRODUCE’ AND WAGES PAID TO MINERS IN INDIANA FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 1913. 
BY COUNTIES—THE BLOCK AND BITUMINOUS COAL EACH BEING SHOWN SEPARATELY 


Production of 


County Block Coal Wages Paid 
VigO de Seach soul <0 Se eee ree 109,380 407,875.12 
Sullivankiena..woc~e cnn irae git, Lae = i) eer ee eee 
Greene Fa oes ake de da, ame choles sae cee Me eR 2h a ee een 
Vermil lon otis ¥ seit eke oa athe ho ate CUO a lian eRe ee A oe 
IG 0tc> ae ey a eee MPN ee sD Seep RR NS Ree ee eens 
Clavie kde ae Oe eee 250,352 390,262.43 
Warrick: g.h0i0s hbo te Sap as DES wld OE el ie ee en ee 
Pike cae ie Ade wciciece svelerore sv Oh etel «cece eps ee Pee ps an Tn a cole a) 
Parke ric Sh ete ce ee! Nowe ne poner 80,265 110,376.96 
Vanderburgh. 2) cc Je cleo tie each cer nts re ay eee tae) np ee 
Gibson fea ar ond itias the oe ee Re, ea: Gite aL” 6 alee Dern an 
Davidse cn.) s dese es lest Oe Sapo epee © Un uene ese) ee) en ee 
FOuntale (ahi soa Pete ald o helen we eewcacie © UL Tend een 0) Ae nee nes 
Perry sepek rt rora ie errs tb caee ele ha ade ee eS 5,588 4,758.15 
Total oes Wane ee ie eee 445,585 $673,272.66 


is toward lessening the cost of production by better equip- 
ment for handling the product. 
In conclusion, it may be said that the total production 


Production of Total 
Bituminous Coal Wages Paid Production Total Wages 
4,367,565 $4,033 .962.91 4,476,945 $4,201,838 .03 
3,238,642 3,152,995 .00 3,238,642 3,152,995.00 
2,753,015 2,012,721,32 2,753 .015 2,312;721no2 
2,104,229 2,063,846. 77 2,104,229 2,063,846. 77 
1,664,619 1,291,539 .33 1,664,619 1,291,539 .33 
378,037 356,733.59 628,389 746,996.02 
619,614 500,969 .93 619,614 500,969 .93 
610,623 548,532.72 610,623 548,532.72 
465,971 426,296.44 546,236 536,673.40 
288,058 304,288 . 82 288,058 304,288 . 82 
219,552 212,245.70 219,552 212,245.70 
75,471 67,363.74 75,471 67,363 .74 
15,584 15,228.70 15,584 15,228.70 
owt oT tee) 1) bef 5,588 4,758.15 
16,800,980 $15,286,724 .97 17,246,565 $15,959,997 .63 


Vigo County, due to the increase of development in that 
field recently, exceeded Sullivan as the largest producing 
county in the state by more than 1,238,303 tons. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCT 


Of the bituminous coal, 10,078,336 tons were consumed 
in Indiana, and 6,722,644 tons were shipped to other 
states. Of the block coal, 203,522 tons were consumed in 
Indiana and 242,063 tons were shipped outside, or a frac- 
tion less than sixty per cent. of the total production was 
consumed within the state. This shows an increase of 


about two per cent. in the home consumption of the 


| yearly production over that of any previous year, indi- 
cating that the consumers of coal are beginning to realize 
more than ever, the value of Indiana fuel. 


Cost oF PRODUCTION 
The total wages reported from the bituminous field was 


- $15,286,724.97, making a fraction less than 91 cents 
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per ton for the labor cost of production. The total wages 
reported from the block coal field was $673,272.66 or a 
fraction over $1.51 per ton for the labor cost of produc- 
tion. These figures show a slight increase in the cost per 
ton for the labor for the total production of bituminous 
and block coal over that of any previous year. 

Besides the many varying conditions to be met and 
overcome in the operation of a mine that result in a varia- 
tion of the cost of producing a ton of coal, one year with 
another, there are many things which now contribute to 
increase the cost, and to that extent necessarily add to the 
selling price. Higher wages are an important factor; 
deeper mining and the increased expense of keeping the 
mines in proper condition, more efficient safety appl- 
ances to protect life and health, the rising cost of timber 
and all kinds of material used in a mine contribute to 
increase the cost of production. 


MARKET PRICES 


The market price for mine-run bituminous coal (ex- 
cept yearly contracts), f.o.b. cars at the mine, during the 
period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1912, ranged from $1.15@ 


1.45 per ton; from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1912 from $1.05 


@1.25 per ton; Apr. 1 to June 30 from $1.05 (with 
perhaps some selling as low as $1) @ $1.20; from July 1 
to Sept. 30, the selling price ranged from $1.10@1.15 
per ton. The market selling price for screened block 
coal, (except yearly contracts), f.o.b. cars at the mine, 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1912 ranged from $2.10@2.50; 
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from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1913, the price averaged about 
$2.20; Apr. 1 to June 30 from $2@2.10 and from July 
1 to Sept. 30, the price ranged from $2.10@2.20. 

The total number of employees reported for the year 
was 21,683, or an increase of 453 over the last year. Of 
this number 20,441 were bituminous, and 1242 block 
mine employees. 

The aggregate number of days the mines were reported 
as being in operation was 29,452, and the number of days 
idle, due to no sales, 10,408; no railroad cars, 2195; local 
strikes, 273 and on account of funerals, 35; others causes, 
3353. 

AVERAGE WAGES 


The total wages reported from the bituminous field be- 
ing $15,286,724.97 makes an average earning of $747.84 
for each bituminous employee. The total wages paid to 
block coal mine employees being $673,272.66 shows an 
average earning of $542.08. The aggregate wages for the 
state being $15,959,997.63 and the total number of em- 
ployees, 21,683 shows an average earning of $736.06 for 
each mine employee in the state, which is the highest 
average wage earned per mine employee. 


NEw AND ABANDONED MINES 


Sixteen new mines, all of which, with the exception 
of two or three will be large producers were opened up, 
and eleven mines were abandoned during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1913. 


FATALITIES 


During the year there were 59 fatalities. The most 
prolific causes of accidents were the following: Falling 
slate at the face, 18; use of explosives, (including firing 
of shots) 15; mine cars and motors, 7; explosions of 
firedamp, 6; falling coal at the face, 4; falling slate on 
the traveling and roadways, 4; in all 54 or 93 per cent. of 
the total number of fatal accidents, may be attributed to 
these causes. 

Of the six fatal accidents due to explosions of firedamp, 
three were caused by a suddent hberation of gas follow- 
ing the caving in of the roof and three to firedamp that 
had accumulated in the mine as a result of booster fans 
(operated by electric power) which have recently come 
into use in mines of this state, being allowed to stand 
idle. 

The above data do not include figures for about 450 
small mines, clay and strip banks which have an estimated 
production of about 450,000 tons employing from 2500 
to 3000 men since these do not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the mine-inspecting department, 

Mansas 
By Francis KEercan* 

SYNOPSIS—The estimated production for 1913 4s 
placed at 7,400,000 tons. This output, which is a de- 
cided increase over previous years, has been accomplished 
with a decrease in fatalities. The steam shovel is begin- 
ning to play an important part in the stripping operations 
in the Kansas field. 


The records in the office of the State Inspector of 
Mines for Kansas, when completed, will show that in 


*Assistant commissioner of labor, Pittsburg, Kan. 
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round numbers 7,000,000 tons of coal were produced dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. Basing esti- 
mates on the figures for this period, which shows a 
marked increase in production over former years, there is 
every reason to believe that the calendar year 1913, will 
prove to be the most prosperous in the coal-mining indus- 
try in the state’s history in point of tons of coal pro- 
duced, number of men employed and number of days 
worked. In fact there is no hesitancy in saying that a 
conservative estimate of the production of coal from the 
mines, including the strip pits, will reach 7,400,000 tons 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1913. 

Complete figures are not at hand, but it is estimated 
that at least 12,000 men worked an average of 210 days 
in and around the mines during the year. This in itself, 
is a good record, but the most gratifying part of it is that 
this success has been attained with a decrease in the num- 
ber of lives lost. 


Toran AccIpDENTS Have DECREASED 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, thirty- 
seven fatal accidents occurred in and around the Kansas 
coal mines, whereas during the year ending June 30, 
1913, twenty-eight men were killed at the same mines 
and in the year ending Dec, 31, 1913, there were but 27 
fatalities. 

When we consider the increase in the production of 
coal in connection with the decrease in the number of 
fatal accidents which have occurred, the contrast is just 
cause for elation and while it is conceded that accidents 
will continue to occur as long as coal is produced and the 
number will fluctuate from time to time, we are con- 
strained to the belief that a strict observance of the min- 
ing laws by miner and operator alike, will have a great 
tendency to reduce mortality in our mines, 

There is at present a strong disposition on the part of 
the operator and the miner in this field to observe and 
comply with the mining laws and with their codperation 
and the efforts which are put forth by the Mine Inspec- 
tion Department in regard to the enforcement of the min- 
ing laws of the state, it is hoped that the lives and health 
of the mine workers may in the future be properly safe- 
guarded. 

In many cases during the past year, it became neces- 
sary for the inspectors in the performance of their duties 
to resort to drastic measures in order to secure compliance 
with the mining laws. Several of the largest mines of the 
state were closed by the inspectors, principally on ac- 
count of the poor condition of the ventilation found there- 
in. Aside from this and a number of local strikes, work 
in the mines was not seriously affected during the en- 
tire year. 


RECENT LEGISLATION 


The last session of the Kansas legislature amended 
the Workmen’s ‘Compensation Law, which, while not per- 
fect in all respects, is now one of the best measures of its 
kind in effect in the United States. The Bathhouse Law 
was also amended. The size of lockers, number of sprays, 
the kind and condition of the bathhouse to be maintained 
at all the mines within the state-is now specified in the 
statutes. 

A powder law was also passed by the same legislature 
and was agreed to by the miners and operators. By its 
provision the powder is delivered to the miner at his 


be averted. 
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working switch in 25-lb. kegs. This latter provision 
doubles the size of the package and consequently increases 
the danger from explosives in the mines, 

An appropriation of $3500 was made at the direction 
of Governor Hodges for the purpose of erecting a build- 
ing at Pittsburg to house the Government Bureau of 
Mines’ rescue car and for the purchasing of mine rescue 
apparatus. 

Quite recently a number of steam shovels have entered 
the field and the stripping of coal by this method is pro- 
gressing at a rapid rate. The production of Kansas fuel 
by this means will, therefore, during the next year, reach 
a large figure. 
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Mentucky 
By C. J. Norwoop* 


SYNOPSIS—Kentucky has increased its production, 
due to the opening of new mines, but both cars and labor 
fail to square with the demand. 
a 

Incomplete returns for 11 months of the past year indi- 
cate that the output for the year will be about 18,500,000 
tons, but the estimate must be accepted with due cau- 
tion. The increased tonnage is chiefly due to new devel- 
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opment. There were no strikes of moment, but the pro- 
duction has been adversely affected by the interruption of 
traffic resulting from the Ohio Valley floods, and occa- 
sional car shortages, especially in the eastern field. There 
has also been much complaint of labor shortage in that 
section. ; 
The coke output has increased but I would not hazard 
an estimate as to the amount produced. There has been 
a decreased number of fatalities and no explosions. . 
If the ventilation is defective in any portion of the mine or 
in the entire mine, the foreman should not hesitate to with- | 


draw the men from the areas affected. It is only by such 
vigorous measures as this that serious mine disasters may 
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_ *Chief inspector of mines, Lexington, Ky. 
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Maryland 
By WILLIAM WALTERS* 


| SYNOPSIS—It is impossible to state at present the total 
_ production of Maryland for 1915, but it is believed that 
this will be somewhat below that for 1912, which was 
4,085,817 tons. There were no serious labor troubles and 
only nine fatal accidents reported between May 1 and 
| Dec. 23. 
__ In reviewing the coal mining industry of Maryland for 
‘the year 1913, it will not be possible to give the exact 
figures at the present time as to production. The ton- 
nage will be somewhat smaller for 1913 than that for 

1912, which was 4,085,817 gross tons, showing a decrease 
of 80,919 tons from that of the year 1911. The decrease 

is due to the fact that there were several coal mines idle 
during the greater part of the year. Some of these mines 
are good producers and from the best information avail- 
able at present all the larger coal operators report a de- 
erease, except the Georges Creek Coal Co., Inc., which 
reports a large increase. 

The number of employees in the mines of the state will 
not be materially changed from that of the year 1912, 
which was 5703. The average time worked in the mines 
of the state will be greater than in 1912, which was 245 
~ days. 

During the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1913, there 
have been nine fatal accidents reported up to Dec. 23. 
Five were caused by falls of rock and coal, and the other 
four by mine cars. The reports of nonfatal accidents have 
increased owing to the compensation now paid through the 
Miners’ and Operators’ Codperative Relief fund to em- 
ployees who lose time on account of injuries received while 
discharging their duties. Before this act, there was little 
or no occasion to report minor accidents. 

During the year, there were four strikes throughout the 
state, affecting four different mines, but these were only 
local at each of the places, and were not general strikes 
affecting other mines at the same time. ‘Two were to 
secure the semimonthly pay and only lasted a short time. 
The other two were on account of trouble at the weigh 
scales, and were brief as they were settled within a few 
days after they occurred, and with practically no finan- 
cial loss to either the men or the companies. 

The new child-labor law which went into effect last 
year is being enforced by the mining companies in the 
state. Children under 16 years of age who wish to be 
employed in or about the mines are required to obtain 
an employment certificate from their parents before they 
have permission to work. 


ee 
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Michigan 
By Tuomas Kanaryt 


There are 22 mines in active operation in the state of 
Michigan, the majority of these being in Saginaw and 
Bay Counties. Two new mines were opened in the past 
year, one at Unionville, Tuscola County, by the Handy 
Bros. Mining Co., of Bay City, and one in Genesee County 
by the What Cheer Coal Mining Co., of the same town. 
Seven mines were abandoned during the year, four in 





*State mine inspector, Midland, Md. 
. +State inspector of coal mines, St. Charles, Mich. 
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Saginaw, two in Bay and one in Shiawassee County. | 
There were no strikes of importance. One suspension 
took place in September over a misinterpretation of the 
mining scale, but after a week’s idleness work was re- 
sumed. 

There were 169 accidents in and around the mines; two 
of which proved fatal and six were of serious nature, 
while 161 were not serious. As a rough estimate, I would 
figure that 900,000 tons of machine coal and 500,000 of 
pick coal were mined in 1913 in this state, 

Missouri 
By Greorer Hiti* anp J. P. Hawxinst 


The output of coal for 1913 will be about the same as 
for 1912, when it was 4,229,907 tons. The labor dis- 
putes in the coal fields were unimportant and few in 
number. The fatal accidents will be 50 per cent, less 
than last year. 
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Montana 
By J. B. McDermorrt 


The reported production of Montana for 1913 is larger 
than the output of last year, which year produced the larg- 
est tonnage on record in Montana. The larger mines were 
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operated more steadily this year than last; there were few 
labor troubles or disputes and those which occurred were 
adjusted satisfactorily to both parties concerned with little 
loss of time. 

Belt mine, which is the property of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., was abandoned during this year. It has 
produced during the last 10 or 11 years some 2,000,000 
tons of coal and employed from 200 to 600 persons. All 
the pumps, engines, rails and cars were pulled out. The 





*Chief inspector of state of Missouri, Jefferson, Mo. 


_tSecretary, Bureau of Mines and Mine Inspection, state of 
Missouri, Jefferson, Mo. 


%Chief state coal mine inspector, Helena, Mont. 
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property will be leased for local supply and general com- 
mercial use. 


New DEVELOPMENTS 


The Cottonwood Coal Co. is opening a mine in Fer- 
gus County near Windham at a place named Lehigh. 
The shaft, which is to have five compartments, has been 
in process of sinking since the middle of October. Two 
compartments of the shaft will accommodate two six-ton 
skips for hoisting coal; two others will be used for men 
and materials; and one compartment will be devoted to 
pipes, etc. The plant is to be modern in every particular, 
and it is expected to be as large, if not larger, than any 
other in Montana; James Pearson, manager of the Cot- 
tonwood Coal Co.’s properties at Stockett is giving per- 
sonal attention to this Fergus County operation. 

The Republic Coal Co., at Klein, is installing a battery 
of boilers in addition to those already in use. It is adding 
a dynamo and generator, electric pumps, and mining ma- 
chines to its equipment. The shaft in Musselshell County 
formerly owned by Jacobs & McCleary, who did but little 
development work in connection with it, has been sold, 
if all accounts are true. ; . 

A rather peculiar condition obtains in our state. Last 
year 100,000 tons were shipped into Montana from North 
Wyoming; South Wyoming delivered 400,000 tons to us, 
and about 300,000 tons were shipped in from British pos- 
sessions; yet, we are sending coal to Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon, and competing with these states and Canada 
in the markets. 


Hypro-ELectric PLANTS COMPETE WITH COAL 


During the present year the Cottonwood Coal Co., at 
Stockett ; the Nelson Coal Co. at Sandcoulee ; the Lochray 
Coal Co. at Tracey; the Sand Coulee Coal Co. at Sand- 
cculee; James Brodie & Son at Belt; Calone & Johnson 
also at Belt connected with the hydro-electric line of the 
Montana Power Co. This power is used to run com- 
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to the Montana coal mines, yet in face of its continued ex- 
tension, we have a greater output this year than ever be- 
fore and production will continue to grow greater in Mon- 
tana for several years yet. The population in Montana is 
increasing rapidly; there are over 500,000 people in the 
state and branch lines are being added to many of the 


railroads. Our market will, therefore, continue to expand. 
COMPARISON OF 1912 & 19183 MONTANA COAL MINES 
1913 1912 
Mines reporting production to department...... 59 48 
Machine runners emploved........:..-.....-. 199 181 
Loaders employed..... Hoon aa ea eee 506 563 
Miners:employed -wwisee 1 ,c ane oe eee ee 1633 1538 
Inside, daymen employed. . Po ra me Ai T ae 854 746 
Outside daymen employed. 576 570 
Total number employed in and around mines in 
19128022 ete Reg eas eee bo ee 3768 3598 
Production per man per a employed, tons. 4.4 4.3 
Total production (2s sane hee. ee eee 3,365,712 3,143,799 


Value of output....... At Ria t ak Ee ee $5,611,079.72 $5,600,097 .00 
‘Tons produced’ per life lost...+...+.J-.5 nase 224,3 314,380 


Tons produced for each serious accident. . 46,732 66,890 
Men employed per nonfatal accident. 52.3 76 
Men employed for each fatal accident.......... 251 360 
Death rate per 1000 employed................ 3.98 2 78 
Serious accidents per 1000 emnloyed. 19.1 13.0 
Kegs of powder used. i ik, 80,550 72,740 
Pounds of dynamite used. Sy aay Abin 25,765 25.331 
Tons of coal mined by machine. 2a ee 1,057,345 1,074 258 
Tons shot off the solid and hand mined....... S 2,308,368 2,069,540 
Percentage of coal machine mined............. 31 34 


North Dakota 


By Jay W. Buiss* 


SYNOPSIS—The mild weather of November and De- 
cember caused a decrease in the production of lignite dur- 
ing the past year. Although 105 mines were in operation, 
but six fatal accidents have been recorded. The briquet- 
ting process, which is now being tried for the first time, 
is considered the most important event in the lignite 
industry. 
@ ; 

The production of lignite in North Dakota for the year 
just closed was about 495,000 short tons as against 528,- 
603 for the year 1912. The unusually mild weather which 
prevailed throughout the state in November and December 


STATISTICS OF COAL MINING IN MONTANA IN 1913 BY COUNTIES 








Number of Operating Total Tonnage Value at Hand-Mined Machine- Black Powder Dynamite 
County Mines Days Tons Mines Tons Tons Kegs Lbs 

Carbon's ne peace eee eee 14 198 1,389,640 $2,600,973 .24 1,108,816 280,824 30,088 160 
Mrusselehelle.:. 2:52 as cveniltaen eee reeks 4 251 982,516 1,480,046. 26 753,376 229,140 30;112> "| "Veo 
Cascade wk 35m oes een 16 224 917,148 1,335,536 .70 383,362 533,786 17,722 22,624 
Park} .0ls. aie seperti emits eee ree 2 132 27,582 62,085.02 13,987 13,595 359 2,881 
[Still ere ae cca Shey ptr Gee 6 220 19,213 51,982.00 19.213 Se eee eee 810 | ae 
Blaine 3.1.02 hee Da ete 2 251 8,213 12,055.00 8,213 Bike eae 560.) ) eer 
Wergus: ace. aeons 6 168 8,067 23,059 .50 8,007 oe te wd tae 200» | esas 
Sheridan’ ..5.. Nod eee Sei oe 3 230 5,656 11,151.00 Mae 0 ernest 415%. - \ 9) Jee 
Choteau... cae ee ee 3 149 3,996 12,783.50 3/9905 Ser 2 eee 166°." aa 
Custertyma: seer 1 143 1,983 5,949 .00 1 OS30 le dena 100)" yee 
Missoula cas acces 1 100 1,549 6,158.00 O60 Te aL ek ae 8) i ee 
Dawson.... 1 15 150 300.00 LOU, are man betes 10. |") See 

otalstes . 2.6 59 3,365,712 $5,611,079. 72 2,308,368 1,057,345 80,550 25,765 

+ Includes nom Shot oft the aoe 
pressors, pumps, fans, drills, haulage motors, box-car is responsible for this decrease in tonnage, 30 per cent. 


loaders, shaker screens and pneumelectric undercutting 
mining machines. Not only the mines but the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific R.R., which hauls the ore from the 
mines in Butte to the smelters in Anaconda has discarded 
steam engines and runs all its trains, both in freight and 
passenger service by electric motors on power furnished 
by the Montana Power Co. 

John D. Ryan at the head of “Amalgamated” properties 
says that the power company has already contracted with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. to furnish power 
for some four or five hundred miles of the line and yet 
less than a quarter of the possible water power in Montana 
has been utilized. 

This hydro-electric development is a great competitor 


of the total output being mined under normal conditions 
during these two months. It is estimated that not to 
exceed 20 per cent. of the total output for 1913 has been 
mined in the last two months of the year. 

There have been in operation during the past year 105 
coal mines, including a number of strip pits and small 
underground workings, employing on the average about 
950 men during the winter and 350 during the summer. » 
But six fatal accidents have occurred during the year. . 
A number of small new mines were opened up during the © 
fall of 1913, but the demand for coal has been so moder- 
ate they have not done a satisfactory business. The state. 





*State engineer, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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s been free from any labor disturbances that could in 
y way affect the production. 

Much valuable research work has been done at the ex- 
eriment station maintained by the state under the direc- 
jon of E. J. Babcock, dean of the State School of Mines. 
. process for briquetting has been worked out that is very 
romising, and the experiments with lignite as a producer 
f gas for power, heat and light, have been most satisfac- 
ory. It is to be regretted that a recent fire has tempor- 
‘rily crippled the work of the station. 

_A briquetting plant has recently been completed at 
‘finot, and at this writing, operations have just begun. 
“The success of this plant, which is the first of its kind in 
| i Dakota, will mean much to the lignite industry. 
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As soon as it is actually demonstrated on a commercial 
‘scale that lignite briquettes can be made and disposed of 
jit a profit, abundant capital is ready to be invested in the 
jandertaking. This will result in a development of the 
|} ignite mining business that will make it one of the big 
| Saw of the state. And North Dakota, having the 





argest estimated tonnage of workable coal of any state in 


) 
i 
‘ 


' 


he Union but one, cannot help but become a heavy coal 
sroducer. 

The beginning of the briquetting process is considered 
is being the most important feature in connection with 
the lignite industry for the year 1913. 

B 

| Olhhio 

SYNOPSIS—An increase of 9 per cent. marked the prog- 
ress of the coal industry in Ohio during 1915. This re- 
\sulted from the greater steadiness with which the mines 
in operation and the men engaged worked during that 
year as compared with former years. The Massillon dis- 
trict is the only section which did not produce as much 
coal as in 1912. 











From all advance reports received from the several 
soal-mining districts in the state, the output of coal pro- 
duced bids fair to exceed the ovtput for any previous year. 
The tonnage for 1913 is estimated to have reached 37,- 
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500,000 tons, or an increase of about three million over 
the tonnage reported for the year 1912, when the output 
amounted to 34,444,291 tons, which at that time was the 
largest tonnage recorded; in 12 years the tonnage has 
almost doubled itself. 

According to a summary of mineral production com- 
piled by Edw. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
for the year 1912 the value of the mineral resources of 
Ohio was $111,229,656, an increase of about $14,000,000 
over 1911. Of the mineral products of Ohio, coal and 


clay are rivals for first place in value of production; the 


production of coal in 1912 amounted to 34,528,727 short 
tons, valued at $37,083,363, and the value of the clay 
products was $34,811,508. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED 


There will probably be very little change in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the production of coal during 
the year 1913. There was a shortage of labor in Jefferson 
County during the month of November, but this was of 
short duration as the weather moderated, and there was 
somewhat of a cessation of the unusually strong demand 
for coal at that time; this permitted the coal companies 
to handle with satisfaction the orders they had on hand, 
and tnere was, therefore, no coal shortage which, for the 
time being, seemed to be in store for the users of this 
kind of fuel. 

The majority of large mines worked about full time, 
and the miners experienced a year of unusual prosperity, 
not only in time worked, but in wages accruing from the 
steady demand for the product of their labor. 


Car SHORTAGE 


The usual draw-back of car supply manifested itself 
during the months of October and November, and bid 
fair to prove a severe handicap to the trade. This would 
undoubtedly have been the result but for the moderating 
weather which the month of December brought. This 
condition alleviated what miyht have been a severe short- 
age in fuel supply. 


REVIEW BY DISTRICTS 


The Hocking district will show an increase in tonnage; 
the mines of this district worked steadily for the first nine 
months; about Oct. 1 a car shortage set in, and since tha% 
time they have worked about half time up until about 
Dee. 6, when conditions changed and work was again 
steady. 

The eastern Ohio district will show a large increase as 
the mines worked full time, and there were no cessations 
except for repairs and improvements such as the building 
of tipples, and the installation of larger ventilating 
esuipments. 

In Jackson County the tonnage will compare favorably 
with that of 1912; the supply of cars was better than in 
former years: the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry., which 
formerly had its drawbacks, gave better service this year. 

Lawrence County will show a large increase in output 
over the years 1911 and 1912; at that time the large pro- 
cucing mines were on a strike; this was settled in Novem- 
ber, 1912, and since that time they worked fairly well; 
it is estimated that the tonnage of 1912, which was 88,000 
tons, will probably be increased to over 200,000 tons. 
The coal in this county is practically all run-of-mine. 

The Massillon district, according to advance reports, 
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will not come up to the year 1912; there was a car short- 
age in this district also for more than two months, and 
the mines as a rule worked about two-thirds time. 

The Crooksville district is reported as showing an in- 
crease, and the mines worked more steadily than in any 
other year, but a shortage of cars developed in September, 
and the mines for two months worked about half time. 

The Cambridge district, taking as the standard one of 
the largest coal-producing companies, will show increases, 
notwithstanding the severe handicap of the floods, high 
waters, etc.; it is estimated that this company alone will 
show an increase of half a million tons over the year 1912; 
there was also a car shortage in this district during the 
month of November on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., but 
at the present time the mines are operating on good time. 

In the Tuscarawas district, work with but few excep- 
tions was.good. At one time during the spring, cars be- 
came scarce for about five or six weeks, when the supply 
became normal, and everything went well until October, 
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was being rushed for the completion of a new motor road, 
and according to testimony given at the coroner’s inquest, 
no inspection had been made of the working places by the 
fireboss, and a workman is supposed to have entered one 
of the rooms, igniting a body of gas. The repair work 
had cut off the vontuiletion and permitted the gas to ac- 
cumulate. Fourteen miners were killed. 

Another accident of unusual cause occurred at the Jef- 
ferson mine No. 3, Piney Fork, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
on the morning of June 16, which resulted later in the 
death of four persons who were burned severely, by the 
explosion of a keg of powder. A loader had a keg of 


powder in a mine car and was sitting on the top of it, 
waiting for the car to be taken into the mine; several 
other men were also waiting to be taken in; a loader in 
throwing his auger into the car, struck the keg of powder 
with its prong, which raised the rear part of the auger 
to the charged trolley wire, causing a short-circuit, and 
Sixteen men were injured, four fatally, 


an explosion. 





Tuer OHIo Mintnc ComMIssION APPOINTED TO DEVISE AN EQUITABLE PLAN FOR WEIGHING COAL 


On the cront row, beginning on the left: State Mine Inspector J. C. Davis, Judge Crow and Prof. M. B. Hammond. 
and Morris Albaugh, a miner. 


rear: J. M. 


when a shortage again manifested itself, noticeably on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Pennsylvania gave much better 
car service, but the mines located on this road only worked 
four days a week for several weeks. However, it is esti- 
mated that the tonnage of this district will show an in- 
crease of from 10 to 12 per cent. over the previous year. 

The tonnage of Muskingum County is estimated to be 
about the same as for the year 1912; the car service, with 
but few exceptions, was good; the flood was a severe hand- 
icap to the mines of this county, and caused them to be 
idle for a long period of time; however, the mines that 
were not so affected, operated on better time than the 
previous year. 


ACCIDENTS 


The year 1913 will record a larger number of accidents 
than any year since the creation of the mining depart- 
ment. While it is true that there will undoubtedly be a 
much larger increase in tonnage, the accidents have in- 
creased out of all proportion to what they should. 

An explosion occurred in the Imperial No. 3 mine, 
operated by the Imperial Mining Co., Noile County, Ohio, 
on the evening of May 17, 1913, between the hours of six 
and seven, at which time 27 men were in the mine. Work 


Roan, an operator, 
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their deaths occurring within two weeks after the acci- 
dent. 

The fatal accidents up to Dec. 23 number 163, and by 
the close of the year they will probably total 170. This 
would represent an increase of 25 per cent. over the num- 
ber of fatalities reported during 1912, when 136 occurred. 
Of this number over 90 will be due to falls of roof and 
coal; 10 to shocks from electricity ; 28 were due to mine 
cars, an increase of 116 per cent.; six were due to explo- 
sions of powder; 15 to explosions of gas; five to mining 
machines and motors, and seven to miscellaneous causes ; 
at the present writing, falls of roof and coal will show a 
decrease in number as compared with the year 1912. 

MINE Fires : 

Mine fires occurred at two of the large producing mines 
of the state during the year, but with good management 
and careful judgment, no serious effects were caused by 
either, except the loss of the operation of both of them, 
as the fires necessitated the complete sealing of the mines. 
The first fire occurred at the New Pittsburgh No. ¥ mine, 
and was supposed to have originated from a short-circuit 
on the trolley line, caused by a fall of roof. Arrangements 
were made immediately after locating the fire to seal the 
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mine, which was effectively completed in about four days 
time. The fire originated on Mar. 30, and on June 7 
arrangements were completed for reopening the sealed 
portion of the fire territory; while no fire was discovered, 
an excessive heat was found in the fire zone, and it was 
decided to reseal that section of the mine. On Nov. 29, 
another inspection was made of this territory, and the 
fire found to have been entirely extinguished and permis- 
sion was given to the management to clean up this por- 
tion of the mine and operate it with open lights. 

The second mine fire occurred on Nov. 1 at mine 301, 
operated by the Sunday Creek Co., of Columbus, and 
located in Perry County, Ohio. This fire was located 
about 1000 ft. from the main opening, and it was con- 
sidered useless to try to extinguish it, and work was 
begun at once to seat it and allow it to smother out. While 
the work of sealing the mine was in progress, several ex- 
plosions took place, and the work was considered too dan- 
gerous and hazardous to continue. Orders were then 
given to commence to seal the mine from the outside, as 
it was connected with mine 302 operated by the same com- 
pany, and was threatening to endanger that property also 5 
this work was temporarily done on the night of Nov. 9, 
and the permanent stoppings were completed on the in- 
side on Nov. 12. 


MINE-RESCUE CAR 


The general assembly of the year 1913, provided funds 
for the purpose of purchasing and equipping a mine-rescue 
car for emergency use in case of mine explosions, fires 
originating in mines, or for any emergency that might 
arise and the car will probably be ready for use in the 
early part of 1914. 


LEGISLATION 


Several new laws were enacted by the same legislature 
affecting the mining industry of the state, and several 
amendments to old laws were also passed at that time, 
the most important of which were one relating to the 
right of action in case of death in a mine; another to 
the use of calcium carbide in the mines and a third rela- 


tive to the approaching of abandoned workings. Another 


most important act of this legislature was the enactment 
of a statute creating the industrial commission of Ohio, 
superseding the state liability board of awards, abolishing 
the department of commissioner of labor, statistics, chief 
inspector of mines, chief inspector of work shops and fac- 
tories, chief examiner of steam engineers, board of boiler 
rules, and the state board of arbitration, merging certain 
powers and duties of said departments to said industrial 
commission of Ohio, and granting said commission certain 
other powers, and repealing a number of sections formerly 
in force. This commission took charge of these several 
departments on Sept. 1, organized the work and will 
from now on administer and superintend the work for- 
merly done by these different state departments. 


Jornt Resoxtutton H. B. No. 38 


Perhaps no question brought to the attention of the 
legislature in a number of years so vitally interested the 
persons connected with the mining industry of the state 
as Senate Bill No. 23, which related to the method of 
weighing coal at the mines throughout the state; the 
agitation both pro and con became so animated, that it 


resulted in the passage of a joint resolution providing for 
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the appointment of a commission to investigate an equit- 
able method of weighing coal at the mines, and their 
report to be filed with the governor by Dec. 1. The com- 
mission was appointed and on Dec. 17 filed with the gov- 
ernor an exhaustive report covering its investigations of 
coal mining in this and other states, and recommending 
that miners be paid on the run-of-mine basis. 

This commission also recommended legislation for the 
purpose of conserving our coal resources; for the appoint- 
ment of safety mine foremen; for the regulation of solid 
shooting ; to provide for emergency supplies, and to regu- 
late the weighing of coal at the mine. This report, and 
the other legislation aforementioned, will be placed in 
the hands of the general assembly by Governor Cox, at a 
special session to be called in the early part of the month 
of January. New wage scales are to be made in April, 
se it would be difficult at this time to give with any degree 
of accuracy just what the state of the coal trade will be 
for the year 1914. 


OKlahoma 


By Epwarp BoyuE* 


SY NOPSIS-—The closing months of 1913 showed a sat- 
isfactory increase over the production of the preceding 
year. Not only has the total output been increaxed, but 
the percentage of pea and slack has been reduced, secur- 
ing a correspondingly greater amount of the larger sizes. 

As the year of 1913 drew to a close the production of 
the mines became more gratifying, as it appeared to show 
a substantial increase over previous yeats. The output 
was, however, somewhat curtailed by three large pro- 
ducers, located in Haskell County, being idle almost the 
entire year. These were placed in the hands of receivers 
in 1912 and declared to be an unprofitable mining ven- 
ture under the present scale of prices for dead -work. 
Aside from this shutdown a few of the older mines in the 
McAlester field suffered a loss in production on account 
of a squeeze which threw them idle so far as coal pro- 
duction was concerned for several months. The total 
production for the year will reach approximately 4,000,- 
000 tons against 3,600,000 for the year 1912 or a 
gain of 400,000 tons. The counties producing most of 
this coal are Cole, Pittsburg, Latimer, LeFlore, Haskell, 
Okmulgee, Tulsa and Craig. The present indications are 
that Pittsburg will lead in production, as in the previous 
year. Okmulgee County, which is known as the Henry- 
etta field, will no doubt take second place in point of 
production. Okmulgee will, however, lead the state in ma- 
chine-mined coal. Owing to the measures here being 
practically level or with but a slight pitch, machine min- 
ing is a practicable and successful method of operation 
in this field. 

What is known as the McAlester field, or Pittsburg 
County, is just the reverse, having a pitch running from 
25 to 45 deg., which makes machine mining impracti- 
cable or almost impossible. This year, however, will 
show a marked decrease in pea and slack coal over pre- 
vious ones with a corresponding increase in lump and 
nut coal. The miner is, therefore, taking more care and 
exercising more judgment in preparing his product for 
market. 





*Chief mine inspector, McAlester, Okla. 
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The total production of the different grades of coal 
produced in the last fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1913, was as follows: 

Lump, 792,995 tons; nut, 194,178; pea and slack, 532,- 
927%; run-of-mine, 2,277,799; total, 3,797,899 tons. 

The gain and loss of the different grades of coal men- 
tioned above over the year ending June 30, 1912, is as 
follows: Lump gained, 83,460 tons; nut gained, 13,271; 
mine run gained, 795,110; total, 891,841; pea and slack 
loss, 32,927 tons. 

Oklahoma is now profiting by the strike in Colorado, 
which has been in the past, one of Oklahoma’s strong 
competitors. Oklahoma coal is of good grade, which ay- 
erages about 60 per cent. in fixed carbon. Several veins 
make excellent coke, many ovens having been built in this 
field but for severa! years these have been idle. There is 
no present indication of resumption of the coke industry 
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in this field. There has been practically no changes in 
orerating companies in the past year and but few new 
developments. Almost all land in Oklahoma containing 
coal is segregated by the National Government and leased 
through the Secretary of the Interior and for several 
years the leasing of coal lands has been discontinued. 

As this is a very dangerous field almost all mines gen- 
erating large quantities of gas and the dust being of a 
highly explosive nature, the decrease in fatal accidents in 
the past year over previous periods is highly gratifying 
and indicates better management and regard for the min- 
ing laws. The calendar year shows the death list to be 
23. These met their death from the following causes: 
Falling rock, 11; powder burns, 3; windy shot, 1; run- 
away trip, 1; killed by cars, 4; gas explosion, 1; caught 
by cave-in in air shaft, 1; electrocuted, 1. The total 
number of non-fatal accidents was approximately 94. The 
total number of men employed both under and above 
ground was 9000. 

The present outlook is considered bright and extensive 
improvements are anticipated during the coming year. 
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Pennsylvania 


By Frank Hatyi* 


SYNOPSIS—-The production of the anthracite region 
has increased 644 per cent. and of the bituminous fields 
41% per cent. Business has been brisk most of the year. 

The great coal-producing territory of Pennsylvania 
maintained its annual habit of breaking all previous rec- 
ords of production. A careful estimate shows that the 
output in the bituminous region will reach the vast pro- 
portions of 168,000,000 net tons, and in the anthracite 
region about 90,000,000 net tons, making a total of 258,- 
000,000 net tons. This amount equals about one-half the 
entire production of the United States and one-fourth the 
tonnage of the world. | 

The production in the anthracite region for 1912 was 
84,426,869 net tons, and in the bituminous region 160, 
830,492 net tons. 


PRODUCTION BY DISTRICTS 


The estimated production in the anthracite region for 
1913 was as follows: 


Anthracite Bituminous 
District. Gross Tons District Net Tons 
NAA APR sie ee O : 3,976,000. Ji 7.05 oe Soe ee 5,000,000 
aa hee Scns, + 4,974,000: - 22.2.5: aoe ee 8,900,000 
FS nO te mein: Bava A 3,217,000 3.) 0.2: eee 3,600,000 
4s 5a Fad ta oO ee 4,300,000 400.5. 0802 -.. 4,800,000 
ioe 3,450,000" -.5: .3.0255.0 Seen 6,000,000 
6, Seances ae eee 4,580,000 ...6...0.55 S23 eee ,000,000 
PRES costar patos oe 5,500,000. (Ec SS aa. ee ae 
8 ..dado.s see 2 4,132,000° (82. 320). ae ,000, 
Oz 9,116,000! 9... 2 Se ee 7,500,000 
TO. oe ach hee ee eee 5,025,000: ° 10)... 900 eee 4,750,000 
11. oo. ee eee 5,500,000 11: 3.2. 238 ae eee ,3800,000 
12. Rebs ue tense nd | 2:883;,00008 LS 5 ieee 6,066,000 
AB... sce eda escedses one  2y200;000% 13s ee ,000, 
146 hoi HS 3,150,000) [147.55 2 oe 7,000,000 
15. ecb cee owe earn nie 1 25700)000% 115 ne een 6,000,000 
16; 3. tee eee 2,900,000" . 163! a5 ods ele ee ,000,000 
V7 cece cee ee one en — 463740008 1:7 enn 6,010,000 
18. cect etl sea one ss 12; %50j;000 18 sqm, eee 4,500,000 
190. ape nes enews 'SyL50;000°* 195 eee ee 8,825,000 
20. sce eies eles lnc s eee ware, 2,400,000." 20 cee eee 6,300,000 
QL ccel viele eeleicues eh a ass |» O;016,000, (210 sneer 7,000,000 
py CIE yt 5,000,090 
23 «nonce hoe 6,750,000 
24.08.5300. .o ee eee 6,070,000 
25)... Lig ik ieee ee ,010,000 
26 6. ci eee 5,944,400 
QT. «2atte 20h glee 4,860,000 
28. 5 <<a se bbe See eee 5,700,146 


The coke tonnage is estimated at about 21,000,000 tons. 
The number of employees in the anthracite region for 
1913 is estimated at 180,000, and in the bituminous re- 
gion at 185,000. 


ACCIDENTS 


The number of fatal accidents in the anthracite region 
was 615, and of nonfatal accidents 1238. There were 
526 fatal accidents in the bituminous region and 1164 
nonfatal accidents. In both regions a regrettable increase 
in fatalities is recorded. ; 

Two disasters of the year were of a serious char- 
acter and resulted in the loss of many lives. On Aug. 2 
an explosion occurred at the Brookside colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., in which 20 
persons were killed. This explosion has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Various theories have been advanced 
as to its cause, but it still remains a mystery. The tragie 
aspect of this disaster is accentuated by the fact that. 
while only two men were killed by the original explosion, 
18 others (including the superintendent, the foreman, 
nine rescuers and seven tunnelmen) were killed by a sec 


ond explosion caused by the tunnelmen igniting the gas 


*Deputy chief, Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn. 
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teleased by the fall of a stump pillar following the first 
slight explosion. 

In the bituminous region a disaster of far greater 
magnitude occurred at the Cincinnati mine of the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. on Apr. 
23, in which 97 lives were lost. This was an explosion 
of gas that had accumulated from a clay vein and was 
ignited by the naked light of a miner. 


Lapor TRoUBLES AND Car SuPPLy 

In the anthracite region there were strikes of brief 
duration in 13 of the districts. Many of these were what 
is known as “button” strikes. A strike of this kind has 
for its whole cause the objection raised by some of the em- 
ployees to the employment of a few men, who do not wear 
the button, which is worn by members of the United 
Mine Workers of America as a distinctive badge. In 
some cases, the failure of even one man to wear a button 
will precipitate a strike. 

In the bituminous region there were slight labor 
troubles and disputes in 11 districts. In both regions 
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the labor troubles and the occasional shortage of car 
supply probably reduced the production by 500,000 tons. 


SAFETY CONDITIONS 


There is a very evident and general desire on the part 
of the operators to look after the safety of their em- 
ployees. One prominent phase of this work is the es- 
tablishment of hundreds of first-aid squads and of many 
rescue corps, .the members of which are selected men, 
carefully and thoroughly drilled and supplied with the 
latest and most complete outfits for the successful con- 
duct of this important work. 


OUTLOOK FoR 1914 


In making predictions as to the trade in 1914, the 
inspectors as a rule are optimistic and a majority of them 
look for an increased tonnage. It is a difficult matter, 
however, to forecast the future of the coal industry. Its 
prosperity, is so closely connected with the prevailing 
industrial conditions that a depression in almost any 
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line of commercial activity is likely to prove disastrous. 
Just what effect federal legislation will have on the great 
corporations of the country cannot be predicted with any 
degree of certainty, but undoubtedly there will be a more 
or less protracted continuance of the present unsettled 
conditions, and the coal production will naturally be 
curtailed thereby. 

What results may follow from the direct mining legis- 
lation recently enacted in other states, is another problem 
that will confront the mining people in Pennsylvania. 
But notwithstanding the acknowledged uncertain ele- 
ments that will be factors in the near future, there is a 
general feeling of hopefulness pervading the trade. 


& 


Pennsylvania, Anthracite 
SP ECIAL ( ‘ORR ESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—It is estimated that the 1913 anthracite 
production will exceed that of 1912 by about five million 
tons. Many improvements have been introduced, includ- 
ing cutting machines, steel mine timber, concrete dwell- 
ings, etc., that will render the year memorable. 

a 

Notwithstanding the popular notion that the number 13 
is a “hoodoo,” the year 1913 just passed may be considered 
as one of the most successful in the history of the anthra- 
cite-coal industry. In spite of the unseasonable weather 
during the latter part of the year, which seriously affected 
the consumption, it is estimated that the production for 
the entire year owing to the heavy shipments of the early 
months will pass that of 1912, by at least 5,000,000 tons. 

This year will be remembered not so much for its pro- 
duction record, however, as for the renewed endeavor to 
reduce mine accidents and fatalities. Mine disasters on 
a large scale have never been common in this region. The 
past year has been marked by a development of modern 
practice in mining and the codperation of the coal com- 
panies in bringing to bear concerted action to promote 
the education, safety, efficiency and welfare of the miners. 

The advancement in the science of mining has been 
marked by the adoption of concrete and other fireproof 
materials in the construction of breakers and buildings, 
and in the substitution of steel and concrete for wooden 
timber underground. For the first time in the history 
of the anthracite industry, undercutting machines have 
been put into operation by several companies, and the in- 
creased production has proven them to be successful. 
The installation of several large subterranean pumping 
plants to remove millions of gallons of water per day in 
order to reclaim coal that heretofore had been thought 
irredeemable is another step forward in the development 
of the industry. 

The increased use of electricity in and about the mines 
is also quite noticeable. Several of the older operations 
have added generators to their power equipment and some 
of the new ones to be opened up next year have already 
been designed to use electricity exclusively. 

There have been but few serious labor troubles affecting 
the production of coal in Pennsylvania during the past 
year. Numerous local difficulties known as button strikes 
have occurred, but for the most part these were of short 
duration. In fact, the number of these petty button 
strikes during 1913 has been greater than all the similar 
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cessations during the previous 8 or 10 years put together. 
The effect of these small strikes on the coal output was 
noticeable but counterbalanced to a great extent by the 
slackness in consumption and demand due to the mild 
winter. 

Numerous labor-saving, time-saving and safety devices 
added during the past 12 months have not only increased 
economy in production and preparation, but have also 
materially reduced the number of accidents in and about 
the mines. ) 

There were more institute meetings, mining congresses 
and safety conventions held in 1913 than in any other 
single year in the history of the coal-mining industry. 
This is strongly indicative of the codperative spirit of the 
numerous coal companies to promote their mutual wel- 
fare. Though the results already attained by this “‘get- 
together” attitude has been gratifying, it is hoped that 
the progress of the ensuing year will be still greater, for 
it will not be hampered by the peculiar difficulties which 
have been recently overcome. | 

To increase the production of coal without .a coincident 
increase in the number of accidents has been the aim 
of the extraordinary efforts put forth by the coal com- 
panies in promoting the efficiency, safety and welfare 
of their employees.. Some companies have appointed 
“Safety Engineers” to work in conjunction with their op- 
erating staff. Some have established “Efficiency and 
Safety Committees” to assist their inspecting depart- 
ment; some have increased their supervising force by 
adding a large number of assistant foremen or sub-fore- 
men whose duties consist of keeping a double lookout 
with a view to accident prevention. 

One firm has taken steps to educate its employees 
by publishing at its own expense an excellent maga- 
zine on mining. Lantern slides and moving pictures 
have also begun to play a prominent part in_ the 
promotion of the “Safety First” or “Accident Preven- 
tion” movement that is now popular everywhere.  First- 
aid and mine-rescue work has also made considerable 
progress, and it is gratifying to note from the many con- 
tests that the men engaged in this excellent work have 
become highly proficient. Outside hospitals have been 
erected at nearly all the collieries in the anthracite field, 
similar to those built under ground some years ago. 

The bathhouses, messhouses and clubrooms erected at 
many collieries throughout the coal region have added 
considerably to the comfort of the mine workers. In 
one locality concrete dwellings have been built on the 
Edison plan and are rented to employees at an exceed- 
ingly low rate. All these improvements indicate that 
progress has been made in the right direction and that 
mining ot coa. has been made much safer than it has 
ever been heretofore. 

& 
Scuth Dakota 
‘5. OTrc ELLERMAN* 
SY NOPSIS—Souttr Lakota coal mines are of such little 
importance that the inspector has no record of their out- 
put. 

I have received frequent inquiries regarding the coal 
mines of this state and from what information T can 
gather, they are as yet few in number and small. Meade, 


*State inspector of mines. 
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Perkins and Harding counties seem to have small coal 
properties and these are worked during the winter months 
only, some employing as many as eight men. The coal 
is a very poor grade of lignite but it makes a satisfactory 
fuel for the homesteader and rancher. The price obtained 
is $4 per ton at the property and there is a ready market 
for the entire production. 
gain satisfactory data as to the total output and the num- 
ber of men employed by the industry. 
a 
Tenmessee 
By Grorce EK. SYLVESTER* 


SYNOPSITS—Conditions in Tennessee have been about 


As yet I have been unable to — 


normal and the coal production may be roughly estimated — 


as 6,600,000 tons. There have been no labor troubles, no 
serious disasters and only 33 fatal accidents during 1913. 
As to the coal industry in Tennessee in 1913, it may be 
stated in a general way that normal conditions were main- 
tained. 
With the data at hand at present the output cannot be 
accurately stated; it probably did not’ vary materially 
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’ 


from that of the year before, and might be roughly esti- 
mated at about 6,600,000 tons. 


There appears to have been a slight falling off in the 


amount of coke produced, but as this tonnage is small, 
the total is quickly affected by a variation in the output 
of one or two of the principal operations.’ 

There were no labor troubles reported during the year. 


Many of the mines, especially in the eastern district, re-_ 


port car shortage, and the time lost for this reason, espe- 
cially in the busy season, was a serious handicap to a num- 
ber of the mines. 

The coal market in this state is largely local, and the 
mild weather of the fall and early winter kept the market 
from being as brisk as usual. 

There were no serious mine disasters during the year. 
The number of fatal accidents which occurred was 33. 


*Chief mine inspector, Nashville, Tenn. 
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ie 
| The larger part of these were attributed, as usual, to 


falls of slate or coal. Many were classed as unavoidable, 


_o7 due to the carelessness of the miner. The number while 


considerably larger than that of last year, which for some 


| reason was abnormally low, does not vary greatly from 


teen 


that of the average of the state in the past. 
There has been increased interest in first-aid work 


‘among the miners, more especially in the eastern coal 


field, and a highly successful first-aid contest was held at 
Knoxville in the fall. This was promoted largely by the 
miners themselves, through the Society of Tennessee Mine 


. Foremen. 


Legislation was enacted during the year requiring the 


_ keeping of first-aid supphes at mines, also in regard to 


the maintenance of mine-rescue corps. 


No change was 


_ made in the general mining law. 


x 
Texas 
By Isipore J. BRomAn* 


SY NOPSIS—The higher price of oil has made the coal 
business phenomenally good. The fatalities number about 


one per thousand men employed. 


The year 1913 has been the most prosperous year in the 


| history of coal mining in this state. The rise in the price 
of crude petroleum has practically eliminated competition 


from this source and the growing sentiment in favor of 
lignite as a cheap but valuable fuel has stimulated its 
production. In spite of the unsettled conditions on the 
border, which have caused a temporary decrease in the 
production at Eagle Pass and Laredo, the output for 1913, 
generally speaking, will be considerably in excess of that 
of last year, this increase being due to better market con- 
ditions and more uptodate methods of mining. 


Bituminous Coa 


I estimate the production of bituminous coal for this 
year to be about 1,300,000 tons, or about 150,000 tons 
greater than the production for 1912. The mine value 
of this output will approximate $3,000,000. 

The bituminous mines are located in Eastland, Erath, 
Maverick, Palo Pinto, Webb, Wise and Young Counties, 
these mines employing about 4000 men. The largest min- 
ing company, the Texas & Pacific Coal Co., employs 
about 1500 miners with an average daily production of 
nearly 2600 tons. Union labor, exclusively, is employed 


-in the bituminous field. There have been no labor troubles 


as all differences are settled by arbitration. 


LIGNITE 


_ The production of lignite may be estimated in round 


‘numbers at about 1,000,000 tons with a mine valuation 


somewhat over $1,800,000. About 1600 men are em- 
ployed. The lignite mines of Texas are located in the 
counties of Bastrop, Hopkins, Houston, Lee, Leon, Me- 
dina, Milam, Rains, Robertson, Titus, Van Zandt and 
Wood. The largest mines are located in the county last 
mentioned. 

The labor employed in the lgnite mines is largely 
Mexican and negro. There has been a great scarcity of 
labor in the lignite field and production has suffered from 
this cause and from the unreliable class of labor employed. 
Much damage was done to the lignite mines and the rail- 


———_____ 
*State mine inspector, Austin, Tex. 
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roads by the terrible floods which visited Texas during 
the fall. 


ACCIDENTS 


As regard the safety of mining the state of Texas can 
show a very good record. During the year 1912 the per- 
centage of fatalities per 1000 men employed was 1.2. 
The percentage of fatalities for the present year will 





I. J. Broman, TExas 


probably not be in excess of one per thousand men, em- 
ployed. 

During a heavy rain which caused the overflow of a 
creek and a cave-in, one mine in the Rockdale lignite field 
was partly flooded with water, imprisoning eight men. 
After heroic efforts seven miners were brought out alive 
after having been entombed six days. This is the only 
accident of the kind in the history of coal mining in 
Texas. ; 

The average mine operator in this state is willing to do 
more than is legally necessary to make his mines safe and 
the enforcement of the law is accomplished with little 
difficulty. 

Generally speaking, with improved mining methods, 
better market facilities and increased demand for ‘Texas 
fuels by the industries of the state the outlook is good for 
a steady increase in the production of Texas coal. 


Utah 
Be wick ST Tree 
SYNOPSIS—Output of coal increased 6.5 per cent., 
while coke production fell off 9.4 per cent. New mines 
made good showing. Siaty mining machines were in- 
stalled. Outlook is for a banner year. 
The coal output for the state of Utah for the year 1913, 
is 3,289,255 short tons, an increase of 200,899 tons, or 6.5 
per cent. over last year. The production of coke is 314,- 
694 tons, compared with 347,356 tons for 1912, or a de- 
crease of 9.4 per cent. 


*State mine inspector, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The main factor responsible for the decrease of the 
coke output was the disastrous fire, which eccurred at 
Sunnyside, on May 26, when the No. 2 bridge and coal- 
crushing plant of the Utah Fuel Co. was burned. This 
accident caused a loss to the company of about $60,000, 
necessitating the working of the two mines, one by day 
and the other by night shift, and crushing the coal over 
an improvised bridge. The consequent unhandy man- 
ner of handling coal also cut down the output of the 
Sunnyside mines at least 100,000 tons. 

A shortage of railroad cars in the fall also contributed 
to the small per cent. of increase of coal, but during the 
winter months no shortage of cars has so far been ex- 
pericneed. 

Four thousand, six hundred fifty-nine men have been 
employed in and around our coal mines and coke plants 
during the year., showing an increase of six hundred 
seventy-one men. 


New OPERATIONS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 


While a good increase has been shown in the production 
of the old producing mines, some of the new operations 
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have done well, notably the Storrs mine of the Spring 
Canyon Coal Co., with an output of 116,000 tons; the 
Willow Creek, or Castle Gate No. 2 mine, with an output 
of approximately 54,000 tons, and the American Fuel 
Co., with 50,160 tons. 

Seventy-six new coke ovens have been built at Sunny- 
side during the past year and are now in operation, mak- 
ing a total of 726 beehive ovens now in operation. Seven- 
teen fatal accidents occurred during the year, or 3.64 
men per thousand. ‘Twelve accidents occurred in the 
mines, and five on the surface at or near the mines. This 
is one less fatal accident than last vear, when 16 men were 
killed in the mines and two on the surface. As a result 
of the fatalities this year, there are five widows and six 
fatherless children. There were also 39 serious and 60 
minor accidents. 
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There were also 39 serious and 60 minor accidents. 

The hydrocarbon output was 23,930 tons, a decrease of 
9697 tons, or 2.8 per cent., due to the limited demand 
for this product in the Eastern market. 


ComiIna YEAR TO SHow LARGE INCREASE IN OUTPUT 


The coming year is expected to show a larger increase 
than ever before in the production of coal. The Standard 
Coal Co., situated in Spring Canon, expects to begin ship- 
ments of coal by Feb. 1, their tramroad, tipple, and rail- 
road connections being practically completed. The Car- 
bon mine of the Panther Canyon Coal Co., owned by the 
Sharp interests, has its tramroad, tipple and side tracks 
90 per cent. completed, and will produce a thousand tons 
per day before the end of the year. The Cameron mine, 
one mile north of Castle Gate mines, will reach coal 
through a pair of slopes driven in rock 720ft., by Jan. 15, 
and will be a steady producer, with F. N. Cameron as 
owner and manager. The Ketchum Coal Co. will also 
commence operations during the coming year. 

Some 60 mining machines of various standard types 
have been installed in the mines of the state during the 
year, and over one-third of the output has been undercut 
by electric and air machines. No labor troubles have oc- 
curred during 1913, and conditions as far as can be judged 
locally are favorable for a prosperous coal-mining year in 
1914. 


& 
Washington 
By JAMES BAaGuEy* 


SYNOPSIS—The production of coal in Washington 
reached its maximum in 1910 since when it has slightly 
decreased. There have been but few changes in mine 
ownership and but 19 fatal accidents during the year. 


2) 

In the year 1910 the coal production of Washington 
broke all previous records, reaching a total of 3,979,569 
tons. Since that time there has been a slight decrease, 
owing to the substitution of oil for fuel on the railroads 
and many of the steamers running out of Puget Sound 
ports. 

The reports received for the first 11 months of the year 
1913 and a conservative estimate of the production for 
December added to this places the tonnage for the year 
at 3,677,946 tons, an increase over the previous year of 
331,000 tons. 

Coal is mined in six counties of the state, Kittitas 
County showing the largest production with King County 
2a close second; Pierce, Thurston, Lewis and Whatcom 
Counties rank in the order named. Coke is manufac- 
tured in Pierce County only and will show an increase of 
about 25,000 tons over the preceding year, its production 
being approximately 49,000 tons in 1912. 

There has been little change in the ownership of prop- 
erties, the largest transaction being the purchase of the 
Summit mine located near Cle Elum in Kittitas County 
by the Roslyn Fuel Co. This is being reopened, 

There have been no strikes of any importance during 
the year, the mines at Renton and Bayne still working on 
the open-shop plan. There has been no change in the 
wage-scale agreement, which runs for two years, and does 
not expire until Sept. 1, 1914. 





*State mine inspector, Seattle, Wash. 
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from falls of rock and from mine cars. 
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There have been 19 fatal accidents for the first 11 
months of the year, the largest percentage of these being 
The most serious 
accident was an explosion of gas at the Divide mine in 
Lewis County on Nov. 6 in which three men met their 
death 

The legislature of 1911 provided for the appointment 
of a commission to revise the laws regulating the operation 
ef coal mines. This commission compiled a code, which 
was submitted to the 1913 legislature, which failed to 
include it among the laws passed. This is to be deplored, 
as both the miners and operators were represented on this 
commission, and it: was supposed that they had compiled 
a code that satisfied both. 

Most of the large companies are taking an interest in 
rescue and first-aid work, and most of them have rescue 
apparatus at their mines. The Bureau of Mines foreman 
for the Seattle station goes to the different mines to 
train men in this work and in this way it is believed better 
results are obtained than by waiting for the men to be 
sent to the station. 

West Virginia 
By Hart A. Henry* 


SY NOPSIS—In 1913 the production in West Virginia 
probably increased 81% per cent. despite the important 
labor troubles. The development in this state is so rapid 
that a record increase in output is expected this year. 

From the records at hand in the Department of Mines 
of West Virginia, the total production of coal in 1913 in 
this state was approximately 71,700,000 tons. There were 
3,000,000 tons of marketable coke produced. Thus in 
the year 1913, the coal production increased about 5,600,- 
600 tons, and the output of coke, 2,000,000 tons. It will 
be seen from the above figures that the production in this 
state has materially increased, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral unrest of labor. 


EFFECT OF STRIKE ON TONNAGE 


During a period practically embracing all the first nine 
months of the year, there was a strike in the Kanawha 
field in the mines along the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Moreover there was a large reduction in tonnage in the 
New River and Logan County fields because of the unset- 
tled labor conditions arising out of the strike in the 
Kanawha field proper. Had it not been for this strike 
and labor troubles of like kind all along the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., as well as in other sections of the 
state, the production of coal for the calendar year 1913 
would have been nearly 70,000,000 tons. In other words, 
the labor troubles caused the production to be about 
6,000,000 tons lower than it would otherwise have been. 

This increased production of 1913 over that in 1912 
resulted from several causes: Increased development of 
the coal territory, added improvements and an attempt to 
utilize every opportunity to produce a maximum tonnage 


in response to the sustained strength of the coal market. 


ee 


The market for West Virginia coal has increased in the 
last 18 months and the prices for all grades of coal have 
steadily and substantially increased. 

It is somewhat generally believed by the operators that 
West Virginia coal will never be sold so cheaply in the 


*Chief of Department of Mines, Charleston, W. Va. 
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future as in the past. It is thought that the producers 
of coal have begun to realize what it costs to produce a 
ton of their product and they are not disposed to sell it 
at a figure lower than it costs them. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT IN STATE 


The development of new mines in West Virginia in 
the past 12 months is remarkable. At the present time, 
in Logan County alone, there are about 25 new mines being 
opened in the Winifrede, Island Creek, and No. 2 Gas 
seams, and it is estimated that within the next seven or 
eight months practically every one of these 25 new mines 
will be shipping coal, thus adding most materially to the 
production of 1914. 

In Raleigh County, there is also extensive development 
and the mines in that section, especially those on the 
Winding Gulf branch of the Virginian Ry. are rapidly 
increasing their output. The tonnage originating on the 
Virginian Ry. in West Virginia is now nearing the half 
million mark and with the new mines being opened the 
production should in 12 months be doubled. Extensive 
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developments are also being made in the Pocahontas and 
Fairmont fields. 

As practically 90 per cent. of the coal produced in the 
state passes beyond its boundaries, the prosperity of the 
coal industry in the state depends entirely on adequacy 
of transportation facilities. The railroads, especially the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, have failed in some cases to keep pace 
with the mining development. 

The Coal & Coke Ry., which passes for 200 miles 
through a rich country, has never equipped itself to handle 
the traffic which would naturally develop if facilities 
were assured. For this reason this road, which could have 
made its contiguous territory one of the most important 
coal fields of West Virginia, now passes over coal land: 
the greater part of which are undeveloped. 


Wuat WEsT VirRGINIA Micut Do 


There are working in and around the mines of Wes’ 
Virginia approximately 75,000 men, and there are about 
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900 coal mines belonging to approximately 400 different 
companies. There is sufficient territory already developed 
in these 900 mines in which to place 30,000 more men, 
who could increase the output of coal at least 20,000,000 
tons per year. Of course, there would have to be an im- 
provement in the car supply. In my opinion, within the 
next 18 months or two years, when the mines now devel- 
oped have been put into completed operation, West Vir- 
ginia will have place, not only for the 30,000 men to which 
I have referred, but for 10,000 more. If this accretion of 
mining force and a like improvement of railroad facilities 
were secured, West Virginia could double its production 
in the next four years. 

Judging from the figures already on hand, the West 
Virginia coal-mining death toll will be approximately 
310 lives. A little over 200,000 tons has been mined per 
life lost. There have been no serious mine accidents. The 
majority of deaths and injuries have been caused by falls 
of roof. The next most important cause is electricity and 
the third cause in order of frequeney is mine cars. The 
careless handling of these and the jumping from trips 
in motion. cause many accidents. 


"3 


Wyoming 
By GrorGe BLACKER* 


SY NOPSIS—The production of Wyoming fell nearly 
1913. The death rate dropped markedly. 
There were no labor troubles and no disasters. 
KS 

Though only two less men were employed in 1913 than 
in 1912, the tonnage dropped from 5,500,253 to 5,229,- 
817%. It did not, however, fall below the output of 1911. 
The number of men killed fell from 35 to 21 and the 
number of injured from 120 to 65. Even the deaths from 
falls of roof and coal dropped 50 per cent. 


5 per cent. in 


TONNAGE AND MEN EMPLOYED—BY COUNTIES 


Men 
County Tonnage employed 
Unitas. cin sate ott ee te) fe ea ace sic © See eS 42,243 101 
Lincoln,;. feecetts cok Se ee a ue eee 1,849,113 1,839 
Carbon. .. oie nt oh ihe ain cece eerie ee ee 605,553 577 
Sweetwater, of... 20a om oe ae oie ee CL aa 2,732,908 3,153 
SUMMARY OF CCAL PRODUCTION 
1911 1912 1913 
Total tons of coal produced. . ae 4,865,761 5,500,253 5,229,817 
Employees in and about the mises.......... 5,446 5,672 5,670 
Fatal aocidents® <tr ea eee eee 22 35 21 
Nobfatal-aceidentst.hs.ccaes opti hie baeienit 97 120 65 
Coal mined for each life lost. 221170) 157,150 249,088 
Employees for each life lost...........:.3.. 248 162 270 
Killed per thousand employed............ 4.1 (aie 3.7 
CAUSES OF DEATHS. 

1911 1912 1913 

Gas'.explosionty.’: 2-5 cae Ree ea i 1 0 0 
Dust, 6xplosion 00, op toe ee 0 if 0 
Falls of roof (coal or rock)...... 14 18 9 
Falistof copl notin roohea. ee ene 0 6 2 
Mine cars and haulage motors.............. 3 3 7 
Prématurneblastesee-, een Lea 3 0 0 
Powder burnsi;a0c6). cee rae 1 0 0 
Malls of tiniber®. auc ee ee 0 1 0 
Machines. . AC) adie ee 0 0 1 
Electroctdonas: cing Bee ea ee (0) 0 2 


The year ending Sept. 30, 1913, was entirely free from 
labor troubles and disasters. Labor has been in constant 
and steady demand. The percentage of fatal accidents 
has decreased to a point lower than at any time during 
my official term as inspector of coal mines. I am receiv- 
ing the active codperation of the mine managements in 
all precautions IT recommend them to take. Not only do 
they codperate with me, but many of them go farther and 


*Inspector of coal mines, 


district No. 1, < 
berland, Wyo. Wyoming, Cum 
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take the initiative in devising means for reducing in- 
juries and fatalities to a minimum. This is notably so 
with some of the larger companies, which are sparing no 
expense to bring about conditions of safety. 


CONCRETE STOPPINGS 


The life and well being of a coal mine, might be truly 
said to depend upon the character of its stoppings. 
they are built improperly, if they are frail and leaky, 


lft 


then they cannot answer the purpose for which they were 


intended. The ventilation, and, therefore, the safety of 
the mine can only be maintained by building the stop- 
pings in accordance with the best methods, and the ma- 
terial used in their construction should be such as will 
require no more attention during the life of the mine. 
Such stoppings can be constructed easily and cheaply, by 
pouring concrete into a form made of props and boards 
erected in the crosscut. These can be removed after the 
mixture has had time to set. These stoppings are being 
introduced into some of the mines and are proving to be 
entirely suitable. The Union Pacifie Coal Co. has pur- 
chased a car, which is being equipped in the same manner 
as the rescue cars belonging to the government. Should 
an accident occur in any of the mines along the Union 
Pacific R.R. this car will at once be available, together 
with a splendid team of trained workers, under ‘the direc- 
tion of a capable man. 
I}XPLOSIVES 

Much experimenting has been done with permissible 
powders with varying results. When the coal is fragile 
or brittle, the force of the blast has the effect of shatter- 
ing it into slack and thereby rendering it unfit for com- 
mercial purposes. On the other hand, a hard, tough coal 
is best mined with such high-powdered explosives, be- 
cause more force is required. 

Some companies are extremely lax in their manner of 
handling powder. T have seen many kegs of black powder 
and fully 20 sticks of giant powder together with a box 
of caps lying in a crosscut, unprotected. Such a practice 
is reprehensible. 


The Sydney Coal Fields; Cape 


Breton, Can. | 

In his report for “The Coal Resources of the World,” 
D. B. Dowling states that: The Bridgeport mines have 
galleries on the Phalen seam extending over a mile from 
the shore of Indian bay, and mines at Table head have 
workings one and a quarter miles beneath the sea on the 
Hub seam. On this bed, at a distance of a mile from 
the shore, small rolls or undulations parallel to the coast 
were passed through. These are the only. disturbances 
in the regularity of the measures and it therefore seems 
possible to extend the workings everywhere to the limits 
of haulage and ventilation. In the estimate of the amount 
of coal, the limit for probable resorves is fixed at 3 miles 
from shore and that for possible reserves at 5 miles.” 

The moisture runs from 2.4 to 5.4 per cent. in the 
wine and from 1.6 to 4 per cent. after air drying. The 
dry coal has from 34.7 to 37.3 per cent. of volatile mat- 
ter and the fixed carbon varies from 53 to 59.5 per cent., 
while the ash is extremely variable, running from 4.8 to 
12.3 per cent., the sulphur being included in the estimate. 
This sulphur | runs between 1.8 and 6.4 per cent., but ex- 


cluding the Gowrie seam, the average is slightly over 2.4 


per cent. 


if 
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| By E. Jacoss* 

SYNOPSIS—The labor trouble in Vancouver Island 
caused such a shortage of coal in western Canada that 
the tariff revision failed to deflect the market. The Punt- 
ledge River hydro-electric project is now supplying coal 
mines with power. 

Labor troubles in the coal mines of Vancouver Island 
‘eaused a decrease in their production in 1913 of nearly 
40 per cent. as compared with 1912. The coal produced 
in Vancouver was 1,745,193 tons (1,558,208 long tons) 
in 1912 and 1,078,134 tons (962,620 long tons) in 1913. 

In other producing districts in the province there was 
an increase in output which in part offset that decrease, 
so that the percentage of loss in production in the whole 
province, as compared with 1912, was a little less than 
15 per cent., the total for the two years, respectively, hav- 
ing been 3,388,794 tons (3,025,709 long tons) for 1912 
and 2,885,313 tons (2,576,172 long tons) for 1913. The 
quantity of coal made into coke was larger in 1913 than 
in 1912, 492,902 tons (440,091 long tons) as compared 
with 444,534 tons (396,905 long tons), which further 
reduced the net total of coal sold or otherwise disposed 
of as such. The net output of coal in 1913 was 2,392,411 
tons (2,136,081 long tons), as compared with 2,944,260 
tons (2,628,804 long tons) in 1912. 

The districts in which coal was mined, and the pro- 
portions of production of the various mining companies, 
are shown in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1913 


Vancouver Island: Long Tons’ Short Tons 





Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd. 562,705 630,230 
of syvcuria LEADER MOGt CRS ere eee ear 218,691 244,934 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co.. 100,449 112,503 
Pacific Goast Coal Mines, Ltd......... 80,775 90,468 
Coes» uo US eee 962,620 1,078,135 
Nicola and Similkameecn: 
Mmlandecodle-a Coke CO....5..-6..252. 116,000 129,920 
Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co........ 110,000 123,200 
Princeton Coal & Land Co........... 28,780 32,234 
Several smaller producers........... 7,988 8,946 
ELSE gs. uct gg 262,768 294,300 
Southeast Kootenay: 
mrowesenest Pass Coal Co..........+. 1,040,374 1,165,219 
PGeierenlines, Ltd. ..........0226--- 237,500 266,000 
mE pineOal & Coke... 6.26. eet ee nas 72,910 81,659 
(US die Aina 1,350,784 1,512,878 
DPETPTOPOTICTION =. we ee eee ws 2,576,172 2,885,313 
RTIREOMOICGL |, 6. cock ee ee eee 440,091 492,902 
Mathimncoduction, net... .. 0.54264: 2,136,081 2,392,411 


While the foregoing figures for 1913 are subject to re- 
vision, owing to the production for the month of De- 
cember having to be estimated, it is unlikely there will 
be any considerable difference between the total of output 
of coal as showr above and that the revised figures will 
show later. 


A Recorp OurpPputT oF COKE 


The quantity of coke made in 1913 is estimated at 
19,323 tons (285,110 long tons), all at collieries in 
Southeast Kootenay—252,524 tons (225,468 long tons) 
at the ovens of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. at Fernie 
and Michel, and 66,799 tons (59,642 long tons) at those 
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of the Hosmer Mines, Ltd. The total quantity of coke 
made in 1912 was 296,053 tons (264,333 long tons), 
245,228 tons (218,954 long tons) by the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Co. and 50,825 tons (45,379 long tons) by the 
Hosmer Mines, Ltd., so that both companies show an 
increase in 1913. It is noteworthy that the production 
of coke in 1913 was the largest yearly output on record 
in the province, the highest previous total having been 
that for 1905—of 304,399 tons (271,785 long tons). No 
information is yet available as to where all the coke made 
in 19138 was marketed, but it is known that both the 
Granby Consolidated Co. and the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. of Canada, the former having copper- 
smelting works at Grand Forks, Boundary district, and 
the latter a lead and copper smeltery at Trail, West Koot- 
enay, both in British Columbia, obtain their coke sup- 
plies from Crow’s Nest Pass collieries in the province, 
although the British Columbia Copper Co.’s smelting 
works at Greenwood are supplied from the International 
Coal and Coke Co.’s ovens, at the Alberta end of the pass. 





VANCOUVER ISLAND COLLIERIES 


The strike forced upon the coal miners of Vancouver 
Island at the beginning of May by the United Mine 
Workers of America has continued unbroken ever since 
and has necessarily interfered with the important mine 
development, equipment and construction work pre- 
viously undertaken by three of the: Island coal-mining 
companies. However, much progress was made by the 
Canadian Colheries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., with its improve- 
ments at Comox colliery, and the Pacific Coast Coal 
Mines, Ltd., also advanced its development and con- 
struction work at its Morden colliery, though not to the 
extent it would have done under favorable labor condi- 
tions. The Western Fuel Co. was much hampered by 
the strike, so that httle progress has been made since 
last April toward bringing into production its new mine 
situated some 4 miles from Nanaimo. 


CANADIAN COLLIERIES, LTD. 


The Canadian Collieries, Ltd., operates two collieries, Co- 
mox and Extension. The hydro-electric power station and 
plant at Puntledge River was completed and has since been 
in successful operation. General Electric Co. equipment has 
been installed; transmission lines have been constructed to 
several mines and to the company’s shops, coal washery, 
shipping wharves, ete., at Union Bay, and substations have 
been erected, and connections made at various other places 
for lighting purposes. A length of new railway, which cuts 
off the heavy grade on the old tracks, has been constructed, 
thus admitting of hauling to Union Bay heavier train loads 
than was previously practicable. 

At No. 4 mine, development work has been made with the 
object of increasing output of coal. A new Sirocco fan was 
put in and ventilation of the mine improved. The old haulage 
steam-operated machinery is being gradually replaced by 
electrical installations. Similarly at No. 5 mine, steam-driven 
machinery has had to give way to an electrically-operated 
plant. No. 6 mine is still being worked by steam plant, but 
at No. 7, compressor, hoist, haulage plant, fan, etc., are all 
electrically operated; more miners’ houses and other buildings 
have been erected, new railway sidings constructed in the 
yard, and many other improvements made. 

No. 8 is a new line situated 1% miles east of No. 7 
and 41% miles from the town of Cumberland. Two shafts, the 
main shaft measuring 11x22 ft., and air shaft, 11x18 ft., have 
been sunk to a depth of about 1000 ft. and the mine is being 
opened rapidly, some coal now being produced. A steel tipple, 
equipped with Marcus screen, has been erected, and 75 miners’ 
houses have been built. The company’s sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire, but this is to be replaced shortly. q 
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At the company’s Extension colliery the production of 
coal is now only about one-seventh that of Comox—300 tons 
a day as compared with about 2100 tons—but when the new 
electric locomotives are received, in place of those destroyed 
by the strikers when they set fire to the surface buildings, a 
much larger output will be secured. 


WESTERN FUEL CoO. 


Before the strike 1300 to 1400 men were cmployed at the 
Western Fuel Co.’s No. 1 Shaft, Protection Island, and No. 4 
Northfield mines, but at the close of the year only about one- 
fourth that number were at work. 

At the company’s Reserve mine the two shafts, each 10 ft. 
by 25 ft. 9 in. within timbers, reached the coal at a little 
more than 1000 ft. Hoisting engines were installed, made 
by Andrew Barclay & Sons, Kilmarnock, Scotland; the main 
engine is 30x60 in., with Corliss valves and has two 14-ft. 
drums, the other is 26x54 in., also with Corliss valves, the 
drums being 12 ft. in diameter. Both are equipped with spe- 
cial devices to prevent overwinding. Transportation is pro- 
vided by a standard-gage railway to the company’s shipping 
docks and loading bunkers near No. 1 shaft, Nanaimo. 


PACIFIC COAST COAL MINES ; 

Not much change was made at the Pacific Coast Coal 
Mines’ South Wellington mine. A larger compressor was put 
in, and more houses for miners were built. The output of 
coal is being gradually increased and it is expected that it 
will shortly be as large as before the strike. 

At Morden, two miles east of South Wellington, the com- 
pany sunk two shafts, a main shaft 9x16 ft., and an air shaft 
9x12 ft. in the clear, and reached the coal at about 600 ft. 
early in the year, but development of the mine was prevented 
by the strike of the men, and the shaft was flooded. The 
high-pressure side of a Canadian Ingersoll-Rand compressor 
has been put in, also high-pressure steam boilers, altogether 
450 hp., and a pair of 24x48-in. high-duty winding engines. 
The construction of a reinforced steel tipple and coal-wash- 
ing plant has been commenced, and the installation of a fan, 
two direct-connected electric units each 150 kw., and the 
necessary work about the yard are in hand. It is expected 
this equipment will be completed by Mar. 1. Present develop- 
ment of the Morden mine shows a seam of coal 8 ft. in thick- 
ness. 

The standard-gage railway track from South Wellington 
to the shipping docks at Boat harbor, 7 miles, has been relaid 
with heavier steel. 

At the company’s Suquash mine, in the northern part of 
the Island, mine development, construction work, and equip- 
ment have been in progress while the miners have been on 
strike. A new shaft, 11x22 ft. in the clear is being sunk and 
a pair of slopes being driven to connect older workings with 
the new. The coal is regular, averaging about 6 ft. in thick- 
There are two 150-hp. steam boilers and a pair of 
A number of new buildings have 


ness. 
24x48-in. winding engines. 
been erected. 

The Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co., having con- 
ceded the demands of the United Mine Workers of America, 
worked full-handed the greater part of the latter half of the 
year. Its production of coal was larger than in 1912, but there 
is little else of interest to note. 


NICOLA AND SIMILKAMEEN 


The Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co. mined less coal in 1913 
than in 1912—123,000 tons (110,000 long tons) as against 
nearly 160,000 tons (143,000 long tons). On the other hand, 
the Inland Coal & Coke Co.’s production figures are 130,000 
tons (116,000 long tons) in 1912 <s compared with 35,100 tons 
(31,300 long tons) in 1912. Diamond Vale Collieries con- 
tinued of small importance as a producer. The Pacific Coast 
Colliery Co. is reported to have reached good coal. 

In Similkameen district, the Princeton Coal & Land Co. 
made about the same tonnage as in 1912. The Columbia Coal 
& Coke Co. called a halt and sold its property, and the new 
owners are doing development work in another part of this 
field. The United Empire continued unimportant. 

The only company from which information was received 
is the Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co.; a summary follows: 

Production for the year is estimated at 125,086 tons (111,- 
684 long tons), this being a somewhat higher total than is 
used in the accompanying table, but allowance is made for a 
reduction in output in December. The decrease as compared 
with 1912 is accounted for by unfavorable mining conditions 
in the first half of the year. These have been overcome. 
Mines Nos. 7 and 8 were opened; in No. 7 the main slope is 
being pushed ahead, with working places being opened as 
progress is made. This is in a 16-ft. seam of excellent coal. 
No. 8 is promising, with 6 ft. 6 in. of coal, but development 
is yet too limited for any certainty. Present working con- 
ditions allow of an output from this colliery of 750 tons a 
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day, with a gradually increasing capacity, but high railway 
freight rates so limit the market that output is kept down 
accordingly. The railway company itself, formerly a good 
customer, is now burning oil in many of its locomotives in- 
stead of coal. 

The Inland Coal & Coke Co. has opened a new slope, No. 5, 
and is active both in developing its property and finding a 
market for its coal. ; 


SOUTHEAST KOOTENAY COLLIERIES 


Generally, the position at Crowsnest district mines shows 
improvement. Both the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. and the 
Hosmer Mines, Ltd., made a larger production in 1913 than 
in 1912. The Corbin Co. had to close its No. 1 mine, owing 
to a fire, from spontaneous combustion; as a consequence this 
mine was unproductive during the greater part of the year. 

At Coal Creek colliery of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
B seam, lying 320 ft. above No. 1 in the Coal Creek measures, 
was developed to a producing capacity of 500 tons a day. At 
Michel colliery, two new mines were developed on the north 
side of the valley, and a skip incline was put in to convey the 
coal from mines to tipple level. The skips or cages carry 
eight tons of coal down a grade commencing at 30 per cent. 
and being 60 per cent. at the lower end. The incline is 1280 
ft. in length, and the skips easily controlled by rotary multi- 
ple brakes, travel that distance in 80 seconds. These new 
openings are expected to yield a_ profitable production 
throughout the ensuing year. Prospecting on the south sile 
of the valley at Michel resulted in a new seam being found | 
about 150 ft. above No. 3 seam; it shows a working section 
about 10 ft. thick and the coal is generally of good quality. 

The output of coal from Coal Creek mines compares favor- 
ably with that of the last good year, while the quantity of 
coke made at the ovens at Fernie is estimated to exceed the 
previous highest record by nearly 10,900 tons or 9700 Jong 
tons. 

There was no new development work undertaken at Hos- 
mer colliery, of the Hosmer Mines, Ltd., during the year. The 
B incline was double-tracked and another drum added to the 
engine operating it. An 8-ft. diameter Sheldon Keith wheel — 
fan was provided for ventilating No. 2 B south mine. A steant 
locomotive was obtained for the rock bank and for hauling: 
boiler coal. The production showed a substantial increase 
266,000 tons (237,500 long tons) in 1913 against 210,832 ton4 
(188,243 long tons) in 1912. The coke output was 120,000 tong 
(107,143 long tons) as compared with 50,824 tons (45,379 lone 
tons) in) 1912: i 

No. 4 mine of the Corbin Coal & Coke Co., known as the 
“Big Showing,” was provided with transportation facilities. 
This mine is situated nearly 1000 ft. above No. 1, the latter 
being near the valley level. In No. 1 mine the coal seam ts 
nearly vertical and varies greatly in thickness. _ W. W. Leach, 
of the Geological Survey, described it as varying from a 
minimum thickness of 10 ft. to a maximum of nearly 250 ft. 
This great difference may be due to compressed monoclinal 
folding. At the upper mine the coal has been stripped near 
the top of the hill and it is shown in a synclinal basin about 
370 ft. in width, the thickness of the coal near the center 
having been proved by drilling to be more tnan 100 ft. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, coal in No. 3 mine was worked 
in opencuts by a steam shovel, and sent down the switchback 
standard-gage railway for shipment. The snowfall being 
heavy, opencut working is not practicable in winter, but 
about 150 tons of coal a day is being mined here vudergrouna. 

No. 4 mine is a new opening made after a fire in No. 1 
necessitated the closing of the latter. The seam in No. 4 is 
a branch off that in No. 1. Present production is at the rate 
of about 250 tons of coal a day. A Marcus screen has been 
purchased, but it will not be put in until next spring. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Little progress was made toward the extensive devel- 
opment of the newer coal fields in the province, these be- 
ing without railway transportation. Some development 
work was done, both in the Groundhog Basin in northern 
Skeena, and in other fields in the southern part of that 
district. 

The removal of the tariff on coal entering the United 
States has not yet made much difference in the quantity 
exported from British Columbia. No doubt later it will 
favorably affect both the Crows Nest district and Van- 
couver Island mines, but this year the latter have not 
been able to supply the British Columbia market, the 
strike of miners having kept down production. In fact, 
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uch coal has been imported from the state of Wash- 
ngton and elsewhere to supply demands from the coast 
ities of British Columbia. 
| Saskatchewan 
By Frank B. SmitH* 


Coal has been mined in the province of Saskatchewan 
or the past quarter of a century but not till within the 
ast decade has any large operating company entered the 
ndustry. 

Up to the year 1905 all the published records of coal 
yroduction in the province were included in the statisties 
if the public works of the Northwest Territories, which 
neluded the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

In that year the territory was divided and the records 
if each province kept separately. The returns made to 
he government in 1905 showed only 60,000 tons mined, 
ut there is no doubt but that more coal was produced. 
(here were a number of small mines in outlying districts 
yroducing a few hundred tons each per year. These failed 
o send in returns. Since then, however, a better account 
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tas been kept of all the mines in operation in the province, 
he records showing a marked increase of production. 
(he estimated output of coal for the year 1913 will be 


pproximately 350,000 tons. 


SMALL Mines CLose Down OwI1neé To INADEQUATE 
EQUIPMENT 


) Since the beginning of the mining industry in the 
»tovince there have been over 50 mines opened, the greater 
‘umber of them being on such a small scale that as soon 
s the haulage became an important item, the mines were 
| bandoned. At the present time there are 30 mines in 
peration, and, of the yearly output, four of these are 
roducing 85 per cent. of the total. . 

These are: Western Dominion Collieries, Ltd., Taylor- 
on; Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Co., Ltd., Bien- 
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fait; R. Hawkinson Coal Co., Bienfait; Maple Leaf Coal 
Mining Co., Shand. Within the past two years there has 
been much activity in the sale and transfer of coal 
lands especially to companies which are already manu- 
facturing brick or intend to make it. The clay which 
overlies the coal is of the finest quality for the manufac- 
ture of common and pressed brick and it is shipped all 
over this province and into Manitoba and Alberta. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Accidents at the mines are infrequent, even although 
the men employed are not the best of miners, the majority 
being homesteaders who find in the mines employment 
for the winter months. 

A few years ago there was an effort made to organize 
labor but the conditions not being at all favorable the 
idea was eventually abandoned. There are a few local 
disputes between the operating companies and their em- 
ployees, but these are all amicably settled. 


CoaL RESOURCES OF SASKATCHEWAN 


In the *“‘Coal Resources of the World,” Saskatchewan is 
credited with having a coal area of 7500 square miles. 
The estimated quantity of coal in this area is given as 20,- 
000,000,000 tons. 

The coal is a lignite with a high percentage of moisture, 
which, owing to the variable temperature, is difficult to 
transport without a loss in weight and condition. The 
average analysis of this coal is: Moisture, 28.84; volatile 
combustible matter, 32.15; fixed carbon, 34.61; ash, 4.40; 
total, 100 per cent. 

The lignite coal of the province of Saskatchewan is 
similar to and of the same geological age with the hgnite 
coal of North Dakota. That state through the mining 
engineering department of its university has during the 
past few years been making extensive experiments relative 
to the use of lgnite for the production of gas and bri- 
quettes and these investigations have been successful from 
a commercial standpoint. 

With the same idea in view, Saskatchewan has lately 
established a carbonizing plant at Estevan from which 
good results may be heard in the early part of next year. 


Nova Scotia 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Every condition being favorable, the pro- 
duction of Nova Scotia increased 64% per cent. during 
1918. The fatality rate was about 3.6 per 1000 men. 

& 

The production of coal in this province in the year 1913 
was about 8,400,000 tons (7,500,000 long tons), the larg- 
est for any year in the history of our coal industry. This 
exceeds the previous year’s output by half a million tons, 
and was produced from 39 mines, 27 of which are in Cape 
Breton Island. 

The conditions at the mines were generally good. There 
were no strikes; the demand for coal was strong; the 
season was favorable for shipments, and barring a scarcity 
of labor for a short time during the summer, there were 
favorable conditions to warrant our largest year’s produc- 
tion. The larger coal companies are arranging to secure 
more men for this year’s operations. 

There will be a larger tonnage dumped this winter, if 
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conditions are as favorable as they were last year, and with 
the continued strong demand for coal, 1914 promises to 
be another record breaker. 


Otp Mines ARE BEING REOPENED 


The physical condition of the collieries is good. Six 
mines have been reopened during the past season. The 
Cape Breton Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. has reopened the 
Broughton mine, and a small shipment has been made at 
Louisburg, over the Sydney & Louisburg Ry., the coal 
company not yet having a shipping wharf. There should 
be a considerable output from this mine this year. 

The Dominion Coal Co. has reopened the old Victoria 
mine, in the Sydney coal field, which mine, up to 20 
years ago, was a good producer. The Emery mine, of the 
Dominion Coal Co., at Glace Bay, has been placed again in 
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the producing list. The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 
will have another mine in operation this year, which 
makes six for this enterprising corporation. 

The Scott pit of the Intercolonial Coal Co., Pictou 
County, was reopened last year, and the Minudie Coal Co. 
has added another mine to its operations in Cumberland 
County. a 

There is much undeveloped coal land awaiting demand. 
The area under lease is about 1200 square miles. 

There were employed last year, exclusive of railway, 
stevedore, and clerical staffs, 13,664 men. There were 
147 accidents, 49 fatal and 98 nonfatal. 

The coke production was 815,401 tons, or 738,037 long 
tons, exceeding the previous year’s production by 139,255 
tons, or 124,335 long tons. There were no transfers of 
important coal properties during the year. 


Present Conditions in the Coal — 
Fields of Mexico 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Practically all the coal plants owned by 
Mexican capitalists were destroyed. Properties of Amer- 
ican and English investors were not molested. If peace 
should be restored, the plants still standing will not be 
able to supply the demand of the country. 

@ 

The troubles in the Coahuila field of Mexico began 
early in the year 1913 with a strike of the trainmen on 
the National Lines, which tied up completely all oper- 
ations through entire lack of train service, and lasted for 
15 days. This was followed early in February by the 
revolution against the Huerta government by Governor 
Carranza of the State of Coahuila, who declined to honor 
the authority of Huerta as President after the death of 
Madero. 

The Revolutionists were able to take control of the 
part of the National Lines running from Eagle Pass, 
Texas, south to Reata, Mexico, where it connected with 
the other branch of the National Lines running between 
Monterey and Laredo. There being no local market be- 
tween Reata and the border and the Revolutionists not 
being able to operate this road in connection with the 
rest of the National Lines which were under the control 
of the Federal Government, all railroad communication 
ceased and. the mines were not able to ship any coal. 

Hoping that this condition would only be temporary 
and in order to keep their forces together they continued 
mining coal and making coke until they had stored all 
that they were able to handle around their mines and 
coke ovens. It became necessary to suspend operations in 
April and since that time there has been no coal mined 
or coke produced in the entire region. 


AMERICAN MInE Not DESTROYED 


No attempt was made by the Federal forces under 
President Huerta to recover this railroad until Septem- 
ber when an army was sent north along the line of this 
road, defeating the Revolutionists at Monclova and again 
at Hermanas. The Revolutionists as they retreated north 
destroyed the railroad bridges and the coal mines owned 


and controlled by Mexican capitalists. None of the 
American or English owned mines in that field were 
molested. 

The first mine property that the Revolutionists came 
to on their retreat north was that of the Lampacitos Coal 
Company owned by the same group of Mexican capitalists 
that controlled the Agujita Coal Company and the Rio 
Escondido Coal Company near the border. At Lampaci- 
tos there were three mines in operation with a battery of 
50 Koppers retort coke ovens and washing plant, elec- 
tric pumps, and several hundred miners’ houses and other 
buildings, including the residence for the assistant man- 
ager. Everything was either burned or blown to pieces 
by dynamite. The electric pumps in the mines are all 
under water and the estimated loss to this property is 
over $500,000. 

Going north from Lampacitos they reached the june- 
tion point of Barroteran where the line to Musquiz leaves 
the main line and passed by the American owned mines 
at Las Esperanzas and completely destroyed the mines at 
Menor, owned by the Northern Coal Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Monterey Steel Company. Here the de- 
struction was complete and there is nothing left of the 
tipple, machine shop, store and other buildings that were 
erected on the property, and the mines are filling up with 
water. As these workings were already quite extensive, it 
is a question whether they can ever be profitably reopened. 
This branch line of railroad was also completely de- 
stroyed although it is owned by the Mexican Coal and 
Coke Company, who originally built it and leased it to 
the National Lines of Mexico for a term of years. 


BripGes ALtso DESTROYED 


Going north from Barroteran on the main line they 
destroyed the large steel bridge across the Sabinas River, 
not only blowing up the piers with dynamite but setting 
fire to a train of coal cars that were on the bridge, so 
that the heat from this fire has warped the steel girders 
and made this $500,000 bridge a complete loss. 

Turning northwest from Sabinas on the Rosita Branch 
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of the National Lines they reached the Agujita plant, 
which had the largest output of coke in Mexico, and an- 
nounced that they intended to totally destroy this plant. 
Arriving, however, late in the afternoon they burned be- 
fore dark a coal washery, the tipple at the No. 1 mine, 
machine shop, and a 2000-ton coal storage bin, and 
set fire to 52 other buildings, including the general office, 
manager’s residence, hospital and school building, and at 
dark left telling the superintendent they would return 
in the morning and complete their work, but during the 
night word reached them that the Federal soldiers were 
eatching up and they went on north without coming back 
the next day. The result was that the company has all 
its miners houses, tipples at two of its mines, with 400 
beehive ovens in good condition, and all that they will 
need to start operation will be a new washery and an 
office building. Estimated loss at this plant is about 
$200,000 on surface improvements and, of course, there 
will be a heavy loss underground from the mines not be- 
ing kept open. 

To show the distinction made by the Revolutionists be- 
tween the Americans and Mexicans; the superintendent 
and master mechanic of the Agujita Coal Company were 
Americans and the houses in which they lved were sur- 
rounded by the houses that were set on fire; the officer in 
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In the northern field just across the river from Eagle 
Pass, the Rio Escondido and Pheenix Coal Companies, al- 
though both owned and controlled by Mexicans, were 
not in any way disturbed by the Revolutionists. 

The total damage to the mine property throughout this 
coal field will run into several millions of dollars. The 
camps are practically deserted with the exception of a 
few officials and enough men to man the pumps and 
boilers. Some of the mines are, however, being allowed 
to fill up with water as it proved too expensive to main- 
tain the pumping. 

The coal mines in Coahuila produced during the year 
1912 over a million metric tons of coal and 250,000 
metric tons of coke. In 1913 only 5000 tons of coal was 
shipped and very few cars of coke were able to reach the 
consumers before the railroad fell into the hands of the 
Revolutionists. There are now stocked at the various 
mines about 100,000 tons of coal and 75,000 to 80,000 
tons of coke, but nothing can be done toward moving this 
until the railroad situation is cleared up and peace once 
more comes to that country. 


Miners Become REVOLUTIONISTS 


The whole transportation system of Mexico, upon 
which these coal mines depend, has been torn to pieces. 





Arter Destroying ALL OP THE MEXICAN CoAL PLANTS, THE REBELS DYNAMITED BRIDGES AND SET CoAL TRAINS 
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charge of the Revolutionists detailed a squad of his men 
to climb on the roof of. the two Americans’ houses with 
water and to see that these two houses were not burned 
by the fire set to the adjoining ones. 


A Maprero PuaAnt Was Not Mo.LesteD 


At the same time this destruction was going on at 
Agujita another squad moved on, up the Rosita Branch, 
passing by the English owned mines at Cloecte to the 
mines of the Rosita Coal Company and set fire to two 
of the tipples there. While these tipples were burning 
one of the office employees convinced the officer in con- 
trol that the owners of this property were in sympathy 
with the Revolutionists, as the property was owned by 
the Madero family and Ernesto Madero, an uncle of 
the former President, was the president of this com- 
pany. The officer thereupon called off his men although 
the coal washery and storage bin had been saturated 
with oil ready to set on fire. The Rosita Coal Company, 
therefore, got off with a loss of a little less than $50,000. 
There is a very valuable plant here of retort coke ovens 
and a first-class washery capable of handling over 1000 


tons a day that would have been a heavy loss if they had 
been destroyed. 


THIS SHOWS THD SABINA River BRIDGE 


All the bridges, track, locomotives and cars in the coah 
field have been destroyed during this revolution. Even 
with the restoration of peace and the rebuilding of rail- 
roads, it will be many years before the working forces 
can be brought back into the mining region to equip the 
mines to produce the tonnage that was formerly obtained 
from them. Large numbers of these miners have left 
the country to obtain work in the United States and a 
great many have been killed in the various battles be- 
tween the Federal soldiers and the Revolutionists, and 
such a large number have become professional Revolu- 
tionists, an occupation which they find quite congenial 
and much easier work than digging coal, that it will be 
many years before the mines of Northern Mexico can 
produce the coal and coke which they were able to ex- 
tract and market in that republic during the years pre- 
ceding this revolution. 

With the restoration of peace and the reopening of the 
smelters there will be a heavy demand for both coal and 
coke, which should render the operation of the mines that 
have not been destroyed extremely profitable, as the de- 
mand will exceed the supply and prices can be obtained 
that were not possible when all the mines were in full 
operation. 
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of the Fuel Industry in 1913 


By A. T. 


SYNOPSIS—Although a period of continued uncertain- 
ties in business, the coal markets developed an unexpected 
buoyancy and producers controlled the situation most of 
the year. Substantial increase in production. New leg- 
islation affecting the coal industry. Labor supply gen- 
erally inadequate, though plentiful at the close of the 
year. The ineffective efforts of Connellsville coke op- 
crators to obtain higher prices. Some new problems im 
the marketing of anthracite. 
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The national coal market in 1913 was characterized by 
the highest average price level in the history of the trade. 
The year will be “recorded as one of satisfactory business 
and substantial profits; it has been a period of rejuvena- 
tion, rehabilitation, restored confidence and general 
optimism. 

Even though the close of the year witnessed a dis- 
couraging recession in the coal markets, 1913 cannot be 
regarded other than satisfactory. It was a season of great 
momentum, replete with readjustments that give tangible 
evidence of substantial progress to come. 

Particular significance attaches to these facts in view 
of the generally adverse condition prevailing 1n financial 
circles, and the restrictive, not to say radical, State and 
Federal legislation enacted during the year. The situa- 
tion in the world’s money markets has seldom been worse. 
Standard securities of the most reputable description de- 
preciated to a point scarcely exceeded by the spectacular 
panic of 1907, while a number of pow erful corporations 
were forced into receiverships, including representative 
coal operations of national prominence. 

In legislative circles a determined renewal of the dis- 
solution proceedings against the Reading Company, the 
unexpected announcement of the Pennsylvania State Tax 
on anthracite and the deliberations of the Ohio Legis- 
lature regarding the screening law have all been restrain- 
ing influences adverse to a more general expansion. In 
national affairs the abrupt passage of the new tariff and 
the long threatened new currency bill, finally enacted at 
the close of the year, had a depressing effect on general 
industrial conditions that must inevitably have been re- 
flected back to the coal industry. 

In the face of these grave uncertainties in commercial 
circles, it is, therefore, particularly gratifying to record 
such a substantial improvement in the fuel industry. The 
question arises: How has this been brought about? The 
self-complacement sales organizations of the large cor- 
porations are prone to ascribe it to good salesmanship, a 
general determination to obtain higher prices throughout 
the trade and a tendency to curtail production when such 
figures are not prevailing. The heavy increase in the out- 
put for the year does not justify the belief that there has 
been any important restriction in operations, while the 
spectac ular break in the pool of the Connellsville coke op- 
erators seems to prove the faliacy of any concerted action 
in holding for higher prices. 

But whatever the cause, the beneficial effects must not 
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be gauged by a standard of dollars and cents. Of far | 
greater importance is the psychological effect upon the : 
consumer who has been brought face to face with the fact 
that he must be prepared to meet a constantly increasing 
advance in the cost of fuel. Higher mining costs, as the 
depths become greater, the increasing cost of labor, a 
gradual depletion of our coal reserves, and the necessity 
for a greater expenditure in mining in order to obtain 
a higher percentage of recovery will inevitably bring 
about this condition. 

The year was replete with inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. Perhaps the most striking of these was the gen- 
eral softeness and uncertainties which marked both the 
opening and closing periods, mid-winter seasons which 
are commonly the most active. On the other hand, a 
relatively high price level was struck early in the spring 
and rigidly adhered to through the summer months when 
business is ordinarily at a low ebb. But while the year 
was one of unexcelled prosperity, it was none the less 
a period of great anxieties and uncertainties. 


PRODUCTION 


The production in 1913 reached a total of about 
562 million short tons, exceeding the previous high 
record of last year by more than 30 million tons; of this 


inerease about four and half million is credited tc 
anthracite. But while the general production of the 


country showed an almost normal increase, it is worthy 
of note that the output of hard coal has not advanced 
over the past three years. The tonnage in 1913 only just 
made up the deficiency of six million tons, caused by the 
strike in 1912, and failed to reach the record mark of 
nearly 70 million tons in 1911. The falling off was due 
to the abnormally mild weather prevailing over the clos- 
ing months of the year, which are usually the most active 
of “the season. 

The shortage of miners in Pennsylvania tended to re- 
strict the production of bituminous coal there, but the 
acute labor troubles in West Virginia materially broad- 
ened the market for the Pennsylvania product, and the 
output was heavy. Ohio produced 38 million tons, show- 
ing an increase of 10 per cent. Virginia, West Virginia 
and Maryland all made substantial increases in spite of 
the labor difficulties and unprecedented floods in the Ohio 
Valley which interfered with West Virginia shipments 
to the Lakes. Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
exceeded a million tons several months during the year. 
The output in the Southern States was not, as a rule, 80 
good, although Alabama scored an increase of a full mil- 
lion tons. 

Fllinois had a substantially larger production, but with- 
out any material improvement in the unsatisfactory mar- 
ket conditions there, while Indiana, although passing her 
1912 production still failed to reach the record of 1910 
when a long suspension occurred in neighboring states. 
The Southwestern States show a satisfactory increase 
with the exception of Missouri where a slight falling off is 
noted. The acute strike in the Colorado fields reduced 
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the output while all the other Rocky Mountain States 
either held their own or showed fair increases. 


TRANSPOTRATION STATISTICS 


Thirteen Leading Coal Roads—A study of the sta- 
tistics of the performance of the 13 leading bituminous 
coal roads presents some interesting comparisons. or 
the first 10 months of the year. these lines (which handle 
about 35 per cent. of the country’s production) reported 
a movement of 145 million tons as compared with 132 
million for the same period last year. With the exception 


COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during October and the first 
ten months of 1913 in comparison with 1912, in short tons: 











October —Ten Months—. 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 
- Baltimore & Ohio!....... 184,252 166,214 1,267,222 1,226,938 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,440 1,645 20,711 14,639 
Ee 2 ee 761,360 794,528 6,202,725 7,283,826 
ennsylvaniat *........... 970,880 1,046,703 8,358,717 8,711,723 
REEMA Se eae cna! s ad, 50 97 909 
ental) TOAS. <5. ..6 5s 1,918,009 2,009,140 15,849,472 17,238,035 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 2,038,407 3,401,618 28,431,931 30,652,147 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.4 2... 812,418 985,223 6,827,271 8,037,988 
Buffalo & Susq.! ?...... 157.493 168,148 1,246,422 1,507,341 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.... 1,362,880 1,570,072 14,480,895 14,188,105 
oT. Qo a 14,609 13,298 220,070 319,764 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt! ?... 129,111 127,898 1,011,737 1,135,294 
New York Central...... 814,144 889,153 6,667,903 7,658,720 
Norfolk & Western: ”... 1,939,772 2,098,241 19,048,864 20,037,498 
ipennsyivania? >... ....... 4,113,550 4,887,840 38,227,609 42,662,163 
_ Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 1,158,203 1,144,112 9,527,976 10,812,407 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?.. 218,387 270,174 1,619,271 2,307,343 
A 338,518 476,482 2,950,100 3,768,423 
Western Maryland...... 207,829 248,858 2,322,620 2,459,414 
moval 13 roads........ 14,305,121 16,281,117 132,582,669 145,546,607 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 433,547 388,337 3,932,524 3,667,855 
Buffalo, Roch. & P!?.... 57,673 32,059 442,220 445,162 
Buffalo & Susq.1?...... 29,184 30,965 227,664 255,503 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.... 25,060 33,035 213,087 299,921 
New York Central...... Maslow le ee Saat ae 72,937 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 131,007 111,020 1,197,943 1,287,622 
ipennsylvania’:*......... 1,211,620 1,152,950 10,882,963 12,012,363 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 587,638 567,661 5,171,735 5,750,552 
Sememsunw eo NOTH 2 eck tee e es 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 5,986 4,892 57,624 64,115 
Total t0 roads........ 2,489,527 2,320,919 22,203,852 23,828,683 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 

16,421,839 18,936,646 
17,787,331 17,546,496 
19,483,025 17,631,345 
13,429,367 16,850,690 
15,635,568 18,986,796 
16,702,153 18,580,363 
16,635,448 18,704,710 
18,396,247 19,718,856 
17,432,358 19,046,247 
18,712,657 20,611,176 
WTESUS; AO Tar a eaetas etree 
£7-929:682 0 @ eit 

EAP RTAOD GIS st seco ae, 0 sso dda we heres 206,381,392 


4 Includes coal from connecting lines. 
* Includes company’s coal. 
® Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.—The Southern Railway hauled 351,220 short tons of coal during 
September, 1913, and 3,127,282 short tons during the nine months ending Sept- 
ember 30, 1913. 


of February and March the roads show a consistent in- 
erease in shipments for each month of the year as com- 
pared with 1912. | 

_ Anthracite Coal Roads—The shipments over the eight 
leading hard-coal roads for the year of 1913 totaled 
slightly over 69 million tons as compared with 631% 
million in 1912. Because of the curtailment in mining 
in 1912, due to a suspension of six weeks pending the 
fixing of a new wage scale, production that year was six 
million tons behind 1911, so that the 1913 shipments do 


not show any substantial gain. 


— Pennsylvania Railroad—Total shipments of coke, an- 
thracite and bituminous coal over this road for the first 
11 months of 1913 amounted to nearly 70 million tons 
as compared with 6314 million for the same period in 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east cf Pittsburgh and Erie for November and 
first eleven months of 1912 and 1913 in short tons: 











November ——FEleven Months——. 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
ADtATA CHO Neer. g (a 987,487 916,914 9,699,210 9,275,631 
Bituminous............. 4,509,375 3,934,876 47,171,538 42,162,485 
COkeh or APU ee ee 999,500 1,245,500 13,011.863 12,128,453 
Total yece never. 6,496,362 6,097,290 69,882,611 63,566,579 


1912. The movement shows a consistent increase through- 
out the year with the exception of February and March, 
during which time the tonnage fell off materially. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—For the first 11 months 
of 1913, the B. & O. handled ¢_ , million tons of coal 
and coke as compared with 3314 million in 1912. A 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 


coke movement over this road for November and the first 
eleven months of 1912 and 1913: 











November ~ -——Eleven Months — 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
COnL aie cen ene 2,939,975 2,864,734 32,091,742 29,140,169 
Coke Fa ores ret) ee 343,387 435,001 4,350,800 4,318,122 
Totals. 20.6 nichiseereer 3,283,362 3,299,735 36,442,542 33,458,291 


steady increase in the shipments is noted for each month 
with the exception of February aud March, the increases 
being particularly noticeable during the mid-summer 
period. 

Atlantic Coastwise Freights—Water rates on the At- 
lantic coast, Hampton Roads to Boston, were about 5c. 
per ton, or 5c. above the average for 1912. As high as 
95c. to $1 was paid in January and February. The Read- 
ing rate, Philadelphia to Boston, was decreased 10c. per 
ton Mar. 15, but again restored Nov. 1. As a rule, ton- 
nage was comparatively easy during much of the year. 
The most notable feature in coastwise shipping is the 
steadily increasing proportion of steam vessels going in- 
to this service each year. 

Lake Shipping—The total receipts of bituminous coal 
at Milwaukee, Wis., amounted to a little over four million 
tons as compared with three and a half million in 1912. 
The combined bituminous and anthracite tonnage was 
four and a half millon in 1912 as compared with over 
five million in 1913. Shipments of anthracite from 
Buffalo, which handles four-fifths of the Lake movement, 
amounted to over five million tons in 1913, as compared 
with less than four million in both 1912 and 1911. 


SAULT CANAL SHIPMENTS 


The movement through the Sault Canals for 1913 was 
as follows: 





Anthracite 
Month U.S. Canal Canadian Total Total 1912 
(Aprile deere retaliate ane PA ate a Ek AY eer Os PASS 7 ane ae 
IME Bis ote wed 2 cael tvannp ote, tatonalays 294,912 116,433 411,345 17,848 
TUNES hte tard sega e 288,036 89,833 377,869 207,060 
FULLY rue bk cantata tab dads etre te 334,516 87,010 421,526 280,317 
PATIO UIST) tere cere en iomals ieee 308,497 75,350 383,847 228,083 
September: cane weeenas 249,783 51,750 301,533 394,526 
October ie Akio see 237,723 54,967 292,690 360,903 
November? . Alicea. 239,691 52,077 291,768 382,530 
December“ a wie. wees 32,982 16,200 49,182 77,600 
Bituminous 

April wears es cue tama e iene 378,490 135,894 514,384 46,779 
May 1,878,482 497,921 2,376,403 1,606,243 
ALi bi eee ened EO UDC OG oc 2,043,001 558,301 2,601,302 2,062,375 
Dilys, c yea hte Sere aed 1,971,380 523,410 2,494,790 2,265,837 
Aupustes ovens tein eee 2,044,782 521,538 2,566,320 2,081,865 
Septembery...\45-canetens 1,463,861 593,495 2,057,356 1,392,911 
October. 2. ©. ci Saes cho 1,309,245 388,576 1,697,821 1,392,914 
November a tae aaron ot 1,007 ,432 338,021 1,345,473 1,466,563 
December 174,560 49,955 224,515 385,506 

TPotaligetnc ao: 14,742,207 4,150,731 18,622,938 14,931,594 


The movement through the Sault Canals in 1913 
totaled 1814 million tons as compared with 15 million 
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in 1912. Lake shipping was much restricted by the 


disastrous storm at the close of the season. Receipts at 
the Twin Points, at the head of the Lakes, were 11 mil- 
lion tons as compared with 814% million in 1912. While 
arrivals have been heavy it is noted that the movement 
out was light and as a consequence there is a large sup- 
ply on hand. 


HoLpING THE HicH-Pricrk LEvEeL 


As already noted, the salient feature of the 1915 coal 
market was the abnormally high average price level. The 
year opened relatively strong, but the market gradually 
declined through January, occasionally touching a point 
below the 1912 season’s prices. Spot quotations were 
hammered severely by consumers, but in the face of these 
adverse conditions the trade showed a disposition to hold 
together on prices, and the market developed unexpected 
recuperative powers. Production was restricted through 
February and March, as reference to the railroad ship- 
ments will show, and as a result accumulations at the dis- 
tributing centers were reduced and quotations held in an 
unprecede.ted manner. 

When the contracting time arrived, Apr. 
found that business was being closed at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25c. above last year’s figures. While many 
of the large conservative buyers did not feel that condi- 
tions warranted such an abnormal advance, the possibility 
of serious labor troubles in West Virginia strengthened 
the position of the sellers, and the new prices were well 
maintained. The outlook was indeterminate for some 
time, but consumers were not disposed to take any changes 
and muy. business was closed, although usually with a 
guarantee protecting the purchaser against a serious de- 
cline. -The buying interests gradually became the ag- 
gressor, and producers showed an inclination to be cau- 
tious about heavy commitments for the distant future. 

The opening up of the Lake season, with indications of 
a heavy demand from the Northwest, had a further tight- 
ening effect upon the situation. The potential strength 
of the trade was conceded by all. In June, buyers, not 
yet covered, realized they had overstayed the market, and 
as a result there was a gradually increasing rush for coal 
which put the new prices on a firm basis with operators 
thoroughly in control. The further development of the 
labor difficulties in West Virginia tended to aggravate 
the situation, and many producers obtained prices that 
they had entertained little hope of ever receiving again. 

It is interesting to review the conditions leading up to 
this abnormally high-price level. Large consumers have, 


1, it was 


in the past, had little difficulty in buying their entire 
requirements at almost any period of the year. As a re- 


sult they have shown little inclination to bind themselves 
by contracts and even where such business has been done, 
the obligations were not usually regarded seriously. 
During the winter of 1912 and 1913, however, an in- 
falated condition developed and buyers in the spot market 
were forced to meet an excessively high-price level. The 
physiological effect of this experience was obvious, and 
when the contracting season arrived, there was a general 
rush to close. Those who failed to cover at this time 
found it difficult to do so later. Operators, on the other 
hand, were reluctant to sign contracts, anticipating an- 
other profitable season for spot coal. The Ohio Valley 
floods, involving a shortage of some ten million tons, and 
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heavy requirements from the West, particularly in the 
Lake trade, also had some bearing on the situation. 


NEw CHANNELS OF TRADE 


One of the most important changes in established chan- 
nels of business was the large increase in the Pennsyl- 
vania grades in the New nngland market. The remark- 
able stability of these coals there occasioned great sur- 
prise in trade circles. This was due essentially to a 
broadening of the market for the Pocahontas, New River 
and Georges Creek fuels which are increasing rapidly in 
popularity, and are being more closely held for export 
and government use. There are numerous instances where 
the Pennsylvania varieties succeeded to the West Vir- 
ginias, and they were even used, in some instances, in 
the export business. 

With the possible exception of the extreme Northwest, 
it is not probable that the reduced tariff on coal will ef- 
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fect any important changes in the North American mar- 
kets. The only foreign competition to be anticipated in 
the East is from Cape Breton coals in the coastwise trade. 
Since these are of rather inferior quality, as compared 
with the better grade domestic product, and as they also 
carry a high freight burden, it is improbable that they 
will be able to enter aggressively into the local situation. 

The adverse conditions in the Middle Western markets 
were further complicated during the year. Many mines 
found themselves in financial difficulties while the big 
flood the early part of the period had a disastrous effect. 
The market for the Illinois product seems to be narrow: 
ing in all directions, due to competition with the non | 
union fields. There was also a gradual shrinkage in the 
tonnage of screenings over the close of the year as the ef 
fects of the water power developed by the new Keokuk 
dam became evident. 

In general there has been a notably increased diserim- 
ination on the part of buyers during the year. Consum- 
ers have, in the past, been consistently governed by prices, 
but they are now awakening to a realization of the fact 
that a discrepancy of 5 or 10c. per ton in the mine price 
is scarcely perceptible in the cost at destination, whereas 
an important economy may often be effected. 


ANTHRACITE 


The year opened with a shortage of some six million 
tons in the production of anthracite, due to the suspen- 
sion.in the early part of 1912. But the abnormally mild 
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jemperatures, prevailing through the winter of 1912-1913 
Inabled the operators to pull through the season without 
ny difficulty. 


The most notable feature in the hard-coal market dur-. 


ng the year was the acute shortage of stove coal. So 
levere did this become that many of the operating com- 
vanies put their egg coal back through the breaker in 
rder to make more stove. Egg coal proved the heaviest 
a the domestic sizes and the problem of moving this 
‘vade has developed into quite a serious one. Under 
xceptional pressure, as noted, this grade has even been 
wut back through the breaker, but, owing to the large pro- 
‘ortion of steam size resulting, this cannot be considered 
‘s practical. 
‘Western shipments via the Great Lakes materially 
elped the situation and eliminated what would otherwise 
ave been heavy overshipping. Buffalo handles four- 
ifths of the anthracite movement by lakes to the North- 
vest. Shipments for last three years were: 1911, 3,917,- 
29 tons; in 1912, 3,925,583 tons, and in 1913, over five 
aillion tons. 
_ As had been anticipated, individual coal failed to fig- 
re prominently in the market. In spite of the fact that 
ubstantial concessions from the regular circular were 
reely offered in February and March, most consumers 
howed a consistent loyalty to the companies who had so 
dequately provided for their needs when a shortage 
eemed inevitable in 1912. Many instances of this kind 
ould be pointed out. 
| The unexpected passage of the Pennsylvania State law 
sroviding for a tax on all the anthracite mined, proved 
‘disturbing element in the trade. Because of the un- 
ertainty as to the constitutionality of the procedure, 
aost of the companies refused at first to add this in- 
ease to the regular circular. As a result the customary 
hannels of business were disarranged, many consumers 
vithdrawing orders from companies charging the in- 
rease, and placing them with those that did not. 
Since the matter could not be carried to the courts un- 
‘il the first collections were due, Jan. 1, 1914, it was im- 
ossible for many to determine just what stand to take in 
he matter. Where the tax was added the increase was 
itterly denounced by consumers on the ground that they 
rere being compelled to carry a portion of the Pennsyl- 
ania taxes. The close of the year found most companies 
1aking the addition. The tax amounted to 21% per cent. 
n the mine price of coal, which was figured at 10c. per 
om on the prepared sizes and.5c. on pea size. No addi- 
on was made to the steam grades. 

In the Middle Western market hard coal has not been 

worably received in recent years due to various causes. 
. favorable business was anticipated this season until a 
rice war was precipitated in St. Louis which resulted in 
ich reduced prices that dealers were compelled to carry 
‘loss. One favorable result, however, was an increased 
opularity of the coal, due to the lower figures. 
_ New rules and regulations regarding the movement at 
dewater and demurrage charges there were put in af- 
ect, some of which were severely condemned by the local 
ealers. The customary increase in both demand and 
tices occurred early in the fall, but the unseasonable 
/eather experienced over the closing months caused a 
j2eavy slump and anthracite rounded out the year in poor 
orm, with collieries working under a heavily restricted 
‘roduction. 
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CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


The year in coke was marked by severe fluctuations and 
strenuous fights between buyers and sellers of fhe Con- 
nellsville product. The opening prices were high, but 
declined sharply in sympathy with pig iron. In July 
the market struck a $2.50 level, and held determinedly 
until October when it broke violently at first, gradually 
easing off to a $1.75 price. It developed tater, however, 
that this quotation was mostly on off-qualities, and the 
close of the year found better prices prevailing generally. 

While pig-iron production for the year showed some 
increase, the output of Connellsville coke did not share 
proportionately, due principally to the incursion of by- 
product coke into the Connellsville market. The future 
of this field will be determined principally by the rapidty 
with which the iron manufacturers adopt furnaces suit- 
able for using byproduct coke. The trend is certainly in 
this direction, and many think the last of the Connells- 
ville coal will be shipped to byproduct ovens. 


LABOR 


Although the year was replete with labor troubles of 
all descriptions, it is gratifying to record a termination 
of the long drawn-out difficulty in West Virginia. On 
Apr. 25 the West Virginia miners voted to accept Gov- 
ernor Hatfield’s proposition for a settlement, this having 
already been agreed to by the operators. A new pre- 
cedent was also established in West Virginia, when Presi- 
dent John P. White and 18 other officials of the United 
Mine Workers were indicted in the Federal Court on a 
charge of violating the Sherman anti-trust law by con- 
trolling prices. That President White and his lieutenants 
were scheduled for their full quota of trouble during the 
year was evident when a Federal Grand Jury in Colo- 
rado again indicted he and 24 others on a charge of main- 
taining a monopoly of labor by precipitating a strike 
there that continued over the close of the year. 

The labor supply was an important factor in the mar- 
ket. Complaints were general in all the mining districts 
at the inadequate supply during the mid-summer period. 
Few companies had a full complement of men, while the 
uncertainties prevailing before the settlement of the 
West Virginia troubles did much to establish prices at 
the high level, already noted. As the market eased up 
toward the close of the year, and it became necessary to 
restrict production, a surplus supply developed and the 
year closed with more men than the operators could use. 


In LEGISLATIVE CIRCLES 


While no spectacularly radical legislation was enacted 
during the year, it was, nevertheless, a period of perinci- 
ous activity among Government officials that was most 
disconcerting to the operators at times. That the ten- 
dency of both State and Federal legislatures is toward 
paternalism is no longer to be denied; while ultimate 
Government ownership in the coal industry is not even 
being considered in the »resent day, it is none the less 
apparent that the Govei..ment will no longer be denied 
the privilege of regulating and investigating commercial 
and industrial affairs that affect the prosperity of the 
country. 

A notable development of the year was the enactment 
of a measure by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania pro- 
viding for a state tax of 214 per cent. of the market value, 
f.o.b. mines, of all the anthracite produced. The tax 
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proved a disturbing element in trade circles because of 
the lack of uniformity in collecting it, some companies 
refusing to add it to the circular until near the close 
of the year. It was asserted in some quarters that the 
tax would prove unconstitutional for the reason that it is 
not: permissible for a local commonwealth to levy as- 
sessments on a commodity used in interstate commerce. 
Since the issue could not be tested until the first collec- 
cions were due, Jan. 1, 1914, the measure is still in ques- 
tion. Pennsylvania also enacted a law requiring the an- 
thracite companies to maintain hospitals, both above 
ground and in the mines. 

The year in Ohio was marked by some anti-capitalistic 
legislation. In the early spring, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the governor to investigate a measure pre- 
sented by the miners of the state providing for a wage 
scale arranged on a mine-run, instead of a screen coal 
basis. Late in the fall the commission reported favorably 
on the measure with certain restrictions. A workmen’s 
compensation law was also enacted. During the last month 
of the year, investigations were instituted with a view to 
effecting a reduction in freight rates from the Hocking 
district to the Lakes. The present tariff as compared 
with that from West Virginia is adverse to the local 
operators and the evident determination of the Ohio ex- 
ecutive to protect local industries was received with much 
optimism. 

Not the least important of the year’s legislation was 
the passage of the Sundry Civil bill carrying a “rider” 
exempting labor from prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws. This measure was regarded as adverse to capital- 
istic interests and was returned to Congress for recon- 
sideration by President Taft during his tenure in office. 
Organized labor has yet to prove that only the unionists 
shall have the privilege of working and certainly inter- 
ference with the production of a commodity used in inter- 
state commerce is clearly an infringement upon the basic 
intent of the Sherman act. 


CONDITIONS IN GENERAL BUSINESS 


While the coal markets were developing an accumula- 
tive strength with the approach of the fall buying season, 
the outlook in industrial circles became steadily more 
ominous. As early as May there were evidences of a con- 
gested condition in the world’s investment market, and 
standard first-class securities could only be floated at a 
substantial sacrifice. The origin of the trouble was as- 
cribed to the European war, following which came an ab- 
normally large flotation of state, government, municipal, 
and corporation securities. Since it is mandatory on 
many of the foreign banks to subscribe for the issues of 
their respective governments, a heavy liquidation ‘of 
American securities was precipitated. 

The enactment of more or less radical legislation by 
the national government at about this time, still further 
aggravated the situation. Large business interests in- 
stituted retrenchment policies, manufacturing was cur- 
tailed and general industrial act.. ..cs much restricted. 

Thus in spite of a year of unprecedented prosperity, 
the unsatisfactory financial conditions prevailing resulted 
in some of the largest bituminous-coal corporations be- 
coming insolvent. Following the announcement of 
financial difficulties involving the First-Second National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, controlled by the Kuhn interests, 
the United Coal Co. and several affiliated subsidiaries 
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were placed in receivership in July. The O’Gara Coal 
Co. was the next to feel the pinch, a receivership being 
announced for this concern Sept. 15. Internal dissen- 
sion among stockholders appears to have veen the indirect 
cause of the difficulty, charges of mismanagement and 
misappropriation of funds being made. The early part 
of December brought the annowncement of the insolvency 
of the powerful Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. in Pittsburgh. 
The difficulty was due to strikes, floods and a shortage 
of liquid assets. 

An important development of the year in business cir- 
cles was the appearance of foreign capital in the local 
fields, particularly in West Virginia. As early as last 
January, D. A. Thomas, one of the leading figures in the 
British coal industry, and a specialist in export business, 
appeared in the United States with the avowed intention — 
of investing. He made a rapid survey of the Eastern 
coal fields, and on a subsequent visit purchased a small 
West Virginia property, and further extended his inspec- 
tion into British Columbia. There is no tangible assur- _ 
ance that he will become an active figure in the American 
coal industry as yet, but indications are highly favorable 
that such will be the case. 

Toward the close of the year there were persistent 
rumors of a consolidation of the leading operators in the 
New River district, with a view effecting a sale to British 
investors. Reports indicate that the consolidation would 
be at a figure which would net present owners a hand- 
some profit. A six-months’ extension of the options was 
requested at the close of the year, indicating that difficul- 
ties were being encountered in the financeering. 


THE Fatt DECLINE 


Jt was inevitable that the combination of adverse con- 
ditions which developed in commercial circles must ulti- 
mately be reflected back to the coal industry. A feeling 
bordening on hysteria seemed to prevail among consum- 
ers during the closing months of the summer, with the 
result that they continued to drive operators for heavier 
shipments until, in September, surplus stocks began to 
accumulate. 

The first definite break occurred in coke, when the pool 
of Connellsville operators, who had been holding firmly 
at the $2.50 level through July, August and September, 
lost control of the situation and the market fell off sharp- 
ly. It was soon plain at this time that stocks were abnor- 
mal in all lines, and by the last of October the situation 
was definitely reversed; it was clear that there would be 
plenty of supplies for winter and the market became dull 
with spot prices only fairly well maintained though of- 
fering a stubborn resistance to any decline. ) 

The closing down of navigation on the Lakes and the 
gradual awakening to the fact that the West had been 
overshipped, threw heavy surpluses on the Hastern trade, 
which could not be absorbed. The customary fall car 
shortage failed to develop, thus permitting a continuation 
of the heavy movement, while temperatures were abnor- 
mally mild during the closing months, and constructive 
element rapidly disintegrated. The demand fell off, 
premiums were quickly wiped out, and even cuts were 
made in the regular circular. The market slowed down 
steadily throughout the fall and the end of the year found 
practically no business being negotiated. This failure to 
round out the year in good form was the greatest dis- 
appointment of the season. 
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eview of the Export Coal Trade 


im 1913 


By F. R. WapLeicH* 


SYNOPSIS—More attention is being paid to the posst- 


pilities of foreign markets. American companies have had 


agents abroad surveying the ground. A number of fairly 
good contracts have been closed. American coal in South 
America. 


€ 


The year 1913 saw the greatest awakening of the United 


States coal trade to the possibilities of the foreign mar- 
kets that has yet developed; much systematic and con- 


tinuous work was done to secure business in the Mediter- 
ranean and South American countries. While the actual 
shipments during the year did not show a great increase, 
it was not spasmodic and the efforts made will undoubt- 
edly show gratifying results in 1914. 

There has never been a better time to enter foreign 
markets. Freights are more nearly normal and enough 


‘lecal coals have been shipped and used to show that they 


ean compete successfully with the better grade British 


fuels. The demand for coal in South America and abroad 
is steadily growing, prices are being maintained cr raised, 
while the United States exporter is learning more about 
his competitors and the conditions under which he must 
compete, buying and selling methods, ete. 

New River and Pocahontas have hitherto made up al- 


most the entire volume of coal exports, but now gas and 


eign markets. 


“many handles British coals. 


coking coals are also finding their way into the for- 
It has been found that there are large 
markets for these fuels, especially in Italy, and trials 
have proved that our product of this description is quite 
equal, if not superior to, the British and German coals 
that have hitherto had a monopoly of this trade. 

There seems to be every prospect, then, that the steps 
taken in 1913 to increase our foreign trade, will lead to 
an increased tonnage and regular contracts. We now have 
a surplus of coal over home consumption and must find a 
market for it if prices are to be maintained and the busi- 
ess remain on its present profitable basis. But we are 
still facing the problem of variable ocean freight rates and 
supply of ship tonnages, as well as the return-cargo diffi- 
culty; until these obstacles are overcome, our efforts to 
secure an established coal trade abroad can never be en- 
tirely successful. 

The visits to the West Virginia and Kentucky coal fields 
of D. A. Thomas, the most influential figure in the British 
export coal trade, president of the great Cambrian col- 
liery group and director or chairman in some 21 mining, 
shipping and selling companies, gave rise to much specu- 
lation as to the possible effect of his visits on our exports 
of coal. It was thought that he had decided to make more 
or less large purchases or investments in coal lands on 
this side, with the South American trade in view espe- 
cially and that his companies would handle United States 
coals abroad, just as the Westphalian Syndicate of Ger- 
As yet neither coal-land 
owners or export agencies have been helped, whatever may 
be the ultimate outcome; the purchase, at a bargain price, 
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of a small New River property, was the only actual invest- 
ment made as far as is known though he is said to hold 
options on several large properties and has a permanent 
representative in this country. 


BritisH EYES ON WEST VIRGINIA FIELD 


There is no doubt that some of the largest British coal 
interests, especially those interested in foreign bunker 
agencies, have given close attention to the West Virginia 
coal fields this year, probably on account of the near open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, which will undoubtedly open 
new markets to these coals. The British coal interests 
have probably not given more attention to the United 
States fields because their own business has been, and 
still continues, in such a prosperous condition, both as 
to prices and tonnages. The exports of British coals have 
been greater and the prices obtained higher in 1913 than 
in any previous year. 

The Pocahontas Fuel Co., the largest shippers of Poca- 
hontas coals and probably the largest exporters of coal in 
the country at present, have shipped during the year, 
about 250,000 tons of coal abroad; it is also stated by one 
of their officers that they have closed contracts for some 
700,000 tons of export coal for shipment in 1914. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. have their own offices im 
Genoa and have shipped a few cargoes to Italy during the 
year, mainly Georges Creek coal; this fuel has not, how- 
ever, the heating value or low ash of the best Welsh or 
Monmouthshire coals. This company has shipped about 
125,000 tons of screened Fairmont coal to the Egyptian 
State Rys. during the past 18 months, but does not seem 
to have secured any of this business for 1914, for reasons 
variously stated, but probably because it did not pay as 
well as the home markets. 

It has been rumored that a large Pittsburgh coal com- 
pany has secured important contracts for gas and steam 
coals abroad, some 5,000,000 tons being the total given; 
this amount is obviously incorrect; 500,000 is more likely 
the correct figure. 

During the last two or three months much space has 
been given in the daily papers to the operations of a syn- 
dicate which had acquired options on most of the desirable 
New River coal lands and was said to have secured the 
necessary capital for purchase in England. Five million 
tons of this coal was to be shipped abroad and the United 
States export trade revolutionized. While there is no 
doubt that options had been secured on a large tract of 
New River land, although not nearly so much as was 
claimed, evidently the cash was not raised, as the return 
of their representative from England was followed by a 
request for six months’ extension of the options and a 
further 90 days’ grace. 

AMERICAN CoaL ABROAD 

During the year several of the larger coal-selling agen- 
cies have had representatives abroad, with a view to future 
business, but it is not as yet evident what they accom- 
plished as to future deliveries. 
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A small privately owned railroad in northern Italy has 
closed a contract for about 22,000 tons of United States 
coal, 1914 delivery, said to be Pocahontas coal, at a price 
of about $5.63 per gross ton, which, at prevailing ocean 
freights, will net the shipper about $2.72 f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads. 

An opportunity was given one of the larger New River 
sclling agencies last spring to supply a large tonnage, 
240,000 tons, to one of the foreign state-owned railroads, 
but the deal fell through partly on account of the scarcity 
of suitable coal and partly because of price. 

As yet the United States coals have made but little in- 
road into the foreign markets for manufacturing and rail- 
road fuel, most of the coal shipped abroad having been 
for ships bunkers. 

So far, the efforts of the United States shippers seem 
to have been largely centered upon Italy and with reason. 
While France imports more coal, a large part of such 
imports is made up of Northumberland and Durham 
coals, as well as Welsh, and the receiving ports, with two 
exceptions, are on the North French coast, where the 
United States coals cannot compete, owing to the short 
distance from the British shipping ports. 


Exports To SoutH AMERICA 


The year’s coal exports to South America have shown 
a healthy increase; it is in this direction that the greater 
possibilities he for United States coals, as the consump- 
tion is already large and increasing every year with the 
development of the country, while the possibility of return 
cargoes is more likely. It is true that the British and 
Australian coals are holding their own in this direction, 
yet coals from this country have been tested with excel- 
lent results and some steady business been secured, espe- 
cially in Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 

Shipments from Hampton Roads to Para, Manaos and 
the Amazon have been kept up under existing contracts 
and the buyers have not only obtained good ‘results from 
the use of the coals shipped, but have made money from 
their sales to users. 

Although there have been rumors afloat during the year 
that United States exporters were to build colliers for 
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the foreign trade, no steps have been taken, so far ‘as is 
known, beyond the making of inquiries as to costs, ete. ; 
the largest exporting company seems content to get into 
the foreign market and to await the return of lower ocean 
freights, with an increased supply of tonnage available, 
although the same firm is said to have lost an important 
trial order from the French Admiralty through inability 
to charter at the right time. 

The building of new coal piers by the Norfolk & West- 
ern and Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., to be put in operation 
shortly (the Norfolk & Western pier in January and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio pier in March) will undoubtedly give 
an added impulse to the export trade, as these piers will 
ensure quicker despatch to ships and less breakage of coal 
in dumping. : 


AN AWAKENED INTEREST IN Export BUsINESS 


The awakening of interest in the foreign trade during 
1913 has been shown by the attention given the question 
by several of the coal-trade papers. But, with the excep- 
tion of the Coan Acs, none of these papers have paid 
much attention to the crux of the whole situation, namely, 
ocean transportation, nor have they discussed the proper 
methods of selling and handling our coals in foreign 
countries or the necessity of proper preparation to meet 
conditions. Yet these are the very rocks on which many 
of the efforts to enter the foreign markets have wrecked 
themselves; our so called modern and efficient business 
methods have often been ridiculed by our foreign com- 
petitors and foreign buyers. 

It would seem far better to adapt our methods to suit 
existing conditions and possibly change gradually their 
ways to ours than to try, as we have done, to thrust upon 
them what they do not. desire; the mere fact that their 
customs and ways are different from ours does not prove — 
that theirs are wrong. 

Notwithstanding all this and our past failures, the year 
1913 has brought forth enough success to show that the 
United States coal exporters are in earnest and intend 
to persevere until their coals become a permanent and 
growing factor in the world’s coal trade. 
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ast im 1913 


By G. G. WoLkins* 


SYNOPSIS—The year just closed was distinguished by 
the highest average prices that ever prevailed; $2.85 was 
the base price for Pocahontas, New River and Georges 
Creek, and this remained firm into December. The sus- 
tained high level for the better Pennsylvania grades was 
a striking development of 1913, as well as the increased 
foothold they secured in this market. A surplus of all 
kinds of water transportation the last of the year. An- 
thracite was generally firm and in a satisfactory posi- 
tion. Independents were little heard from the second half- 
year. The Pennsylvama state tax was a feature of anthra- 
cite trade. 

Although 1913 early sagged off from the panicky con- 
ditions of November and December, 1912, yet in the main 
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it was a satisfactory year. It was particularly so to oper- 
ators as they netted higher average prices than had ever 
been obtained before. There was a pronounced labor 
shortage in most of the districts that somewhat curtailed 
output; here and there as in the New River field labor 
difficulties cropped out, and there have been weak spots 
in the market; but as a whole, the coal trade has enjoyed 
12 months of flourishing and remunerative business. 


LABOR TROUBLES AND CoAL PRICES 


The only conspicuous flare-up was along the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., centering in the Kanawha and New 
River districts, but the actual suspension in New River 
lasted only about five days and some of the mines were 
not affected. Settlement came through concessions largely 
on the part of the operators, and July 7 practically all the 
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| was a long spell of dullness. 
| than the announced contract price by quite a margin, 
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mine workers were back at their places. Since then a 
shortage of men has been the rule in West Virginia and 
in many parts of Pennsylvania, but as it turned out, very 
little more coal could have been absorbed than was mined, 
affecting prices. 

Since July 1 the Peattet has largely turned on the out- 
put in West Virginia. That was for several weeks a mat- 
ter of much anxiety with consumers in New England, 
but at length in September, as advance stocks began to 
pile up and fears were correspondingly allayed, the scale 
turned, and late in October it was apparent production 
would be ample for all needs. Thereafter market condi- 


tions were as easy as normally in June and July. Spot 
coal sold down to the season contract figure through the 
fall and while several times it seemed as if the $2.85 
price was on the point of wobbling, it safely cleared all 
of December. 


obstacles and remained firm to the end 
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It took months, however, for the situation to clear and 
the market settle down. After February, when the last 
echoes of the tight winter market had faded away, there 
The spot market was less 


' but beginning in March a more hopeful spirit took hold 
and through the rest of the spring there was a firmer, 


though tempering market. By June some of the large 
buyers realized they had over-stayed, and there was 
enough quiet hurrying to cover to lift most of the oper- 
ators out of the slough and put them in position to com- 
mand the prices that up to then they had only hoped for. 
Then came the strike talk in New River and business was 
plentiful for all grades until well into the fall. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR PENNSYLVANIA COALS 


The high average price of the better Pennsylvania 
grades was a notable feature of 1913. For these coals to 
command the figures they did, month after month, with 
no particular shortage of cars, or anything more than 
threatened upsets in West Virginia, has certainly been 
remarkable development. Instances could be multiphed 
where coals from Clearfield, Somerset and Cambria Coun- 
ties have made inroads on tonnage that has always been 
considered “fixed” for Pocahontas and New River. There 
has been a great light in this respect in New England 
during the past year. A considerable quantity of these 
coals of known origin has found its way into the bunkers 
of off-shore freighters and liners, a thing practically un- 


heard of here except in stress times. 


In general, 1913 has helped bring home to consumers 
some plain facts. It has shown them they must year by 
year face a constantly mounting fuel cost; it has shown 
that the very highest grade coals like Pocahontas, New 
River, and Georges Creek are each year growing more 
susceptible to an increasing demand for export and for 
Government use, and that New England must depend 
more and more upon the quality coals of Pennsylvania. 
It will be interesting to see the developments along this 
line in 1914. 
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From “free coal” in the new tariff there is little help 
for the New England consumer. Cape Breton coal is the 
only grade imported to any extent, and it is enough in- 
ferior to the better American coals, while mining and 
trans-shipment are so expensive, that cutting out the 45e. 
duty is expected to have practically no effect. The use 
of provincial coals is confined to special cases and no 
marked change is looked for in that respect. 


PocAHONTAS AND NEw RIvER 


The most marked feature of the Pocahontas and New 
River situation was the remarkable strength shown by the 
season price of $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads ($1.45 at the 
mine). For a time in the early spring the prospect was 
at least doubtful, but in March, when spot prices began to, 
be hammered hard the rival interests got together and 
tidewater accumulations decreased. Thenceforth the 
market was held in impressive fashion and 1913 was a 
banner year so far as returns were concerned. 

The year opened with slow loading at the piers and 
prices firm at $3.50@3.60 f.o.b. and $4.50@4.75 on cars 
Providence and Boston, but with the actual movement 
pretty well confined to contract business. Later there 
developed a receding market, and in late January signs 
of the new contract season appeared in rumors of a $2.85 
price. In 1912 the top season price had been $2.70, and 
by far most of the tonnage had been closed at $2.50@2.60, 
so among buyers there was small faith in the stability of 
the new price. This was emphasized when some of the 
shippers, pressed with coal, let the spot price down to 
$2.60 and $2.70, but as March went by and the old con- 
tract season ended, the market inspired more confidence. 
Seasonable weather helped steady prices and gradually 
it appeared that a volume of inland business had been 
covered at 15c. over the 1912 basis. But the large cor- 
porations were slow entering the market; it was felt con- 
ditions did not warrant so sharp an advance, and it was 
not until the Chesapeake & Ohio labor situation began to 
be talked about, and restriction became effective, that 
purchases were made to any extent, and then only with a 
clause protecting the buyer against a decline. 


A FirM MARKET TO THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


The recognition granted in the Kanawha district made 
it seem sure the New River operators must either con- 
cede important points or face a more or less serious strike. 
For several months the issue was in doubt and as usual 
buyers pretty generally took the worst view of the outlook 
and made the $2.85 contract figure so firm that by June 
not only were the agencies comfortably supplied with 
business, but most of them were so cautious over futures 
that they declined accepting additional orders for any 
form of deferred shipment. Certainly for a time there 
was much apprehension, and it was only after mining 
was resumed that New England settled down to breathe 
casier. 

Prolonged detention was then the rule at Hampton 
Roads for several weeks and heavy demurrage bills were 
paid. Pocahontas output was practically sold up for 
months to come, and New River was down to 50 per cent. 
normal; $3.15 was the emergency price. The contract 
price, therefore, looked sure for the balance of the season 
and about Aug. 1 there was another, although mild, 
period of anxiety. It was soon plain, however, that a 
quiet time would follow and late in August $2.85 was 
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in view as the spot figure, the agencies that had been shy 
of taking contracts leading the way. 

Demand and supply were well balanced, although most 
of the coal at tide was applied to old obligations. It was 
hard to rouse interest, but New England manufacturers 
continued to drive for deliveries on contract until their 
stocks were well beyond what they have come to regard 
the safe point, that is, the utmost they can store. 

So with varying prices and an upward tilt once in 
awhile on spot coal, now to $2.90, now to $3.10, the market 
went mulling along until in November the larger con- 
sumers sought rather to have deliveries postponed, and, 
taking into account the tonnage of Pennsylvania grades 
that was taken when Hampton Roads shipments were 
slow, it was plain New England had absorbed all the ad- 
vance supply that could be comfortably cared for. Then, 
too, general business conditions were slackened and con- 
sumption had decreased materially. A dull market en- 
sued, “market cargoes” appeared although in a fugitive 
vay, the on-car price at Boston dropped to $3.70, a price 


RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY SEA 








Baltimore! Norfolk? Newport News 
Ce a RT eR Ct 
1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 
JANUATY 2 steers citas hie 100,198 88,653 122,696 168,131 77,108 50,171 
HWebruary. eck cits sss 124,610 77,186 114,579 221,436 71,958 78,265 
March....... 125,943 94,407 163,033 227,697 58,555 81,359 
‘A pral’. sh inresmietey, (ote 125,585 95,767 116,909 232,210 89,787 88,530 
Mayen ete uustetela eaten: 119,187 105,849 185,600 195,931 101,416 77,750 
June. oA oie Ae Xe: 106,506 112,934! 151,609 179,936 90,563 80,834 
hit hasionants Ay cine Bisco 105,320 123,784! 159,866 160,515 53,042 56,445 
August) shia tas 128,054 110,795! 163,995 222,974 120,663 57,646 
September......... 129,114 71,577 156,038 242,290 97,836 57,571 
October ci amen 92,340 86,4441 158,609 205,438 106,765 19,144 
November......... 86,843 89,554 164,019 208,275 29,173 38,438 
December.......... 114,564 107,564 149,797 213,573 48,937 53,450 
Total 1913. : 
AOU DELI EAs watecan bate 1,361,994 1,836,750 945,803 
LOT ce aelelg reuse 1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 
TOMO ean et tee Sean: 1,595,554 795,475 1,243,857 
EGOS Rel. mow shales 1,302,729 561,388 1,088,412 
LGOS5 Skint sen iviess 481,111 314,505 596,439 


* Courtesy of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Statistics Department. 

1 Includes small shipments from Washington and Georgetown. 
except during 1903 when a large part came from Great Britain. 
that would net $2.70@2.75 f.o.b. Hampton Roads, but the 
contract price continued to the end of the year without 
wavering on the part of any important shipper. 

Price shading was the exception in 1913, and after 
March the market had throughout a strong undertone, 
for even though in the late fall, when things promised to 
be slack, the export trade came to the rehef of the larger 
agencies and they pulled through in easy shape. 


GEORGES CREEK COALS 

As in the case of Pocahontas and New River, Georges 
Creek had a favorable year. The tonnage coastwise was 
less than in 1912, but the contract price effective Apr. 1 
was 15c. in advance of 1912. More than any other grade 
that reaches this market it is sold on contract and is less 
subject to the fluctuations of the open market. By far 
the largest volume of it is placed in transportation owned 
or controlled by the shippers who are also operators and 
that is an element in attracting tonnage. 

January was a month of slow loading, and few ship- 
ments, but into February Georges Creek came down 
freely on orders. Through the spring it was only inter- 
mittently in good supply, for Government colliers last 
year seemed to play a larger part in Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia loading; $2.85 f.o.b. Baltimore ($1.67 at the 
mine) was named the net contract price and a compre- 
hensive business was soon taken on. There was some 
hesitation by large buyers over the differential asked 
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above other noncoking coals, but in this market especially 
the coal is popular and as it turned out the shippers had 
all the orders they could manage. In June began a slow- 
ing up of deliveries in sympathy with the situation at 
Norfolk and Newport News, a labor shortage began to 
be felt, and the district was pushed to keep up with re- 
quisitions in hand. Late in July the shippers were far 
behind on obligations, and only dribbling amounts came 
through to Philadelphia and New York. Through Sep- 
tember and October there was little available at any of 
the ports, but Nov. 1, Georges Creek, from being the 
scarcest coal in the market, once more came into adequate 
supply. The demand was light through November and 
December and the year closed with only moderate inquiry. 
So much Pennsylvania coal had been purchased in this 
section that late in the year Georges Creek for spot sale 
rather went begging. 

The season price was $2.92@3.02 f.o.b. Philadelphia 
and $3.22@3.32 f.o.b. New York, the year beginning 
Apre tots: 


AT BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT* 





Philadelphia New York Totals Foreign* 
Se —_ SS 
1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 
9,148 33,702 309,150 340,657 21,450 37,391 
6,986 15,161 aut 348,133 392,048 39,820 25,200} 
12,201 22,433 Aas 1,094 359,732 426,990 29,449 26,445 
20,520 16,255 893 ate 353,694 432,762 18,700 27,500 
59,991 33,950 4,440 800 471,634 414,280 27,800 13,300 
29,882 53,195 ie sshaue 378,560 426,899 25,500 15,750 
19,298 62,506 339,256 403,250 25,250 21,876 
20,752 += 74,903 pee 433,464 466,318 26,300. 15,750 
30,737 59,458 600 414,325 430,896 21,450 13,300 
49,925 65,835 1,064 1,380 408,703 378,241 20,600 15,247 
39,081 46,769 1,100 320,216 383,036 27,600 24,000 
23,813 67,464 1,542 338,653 442,057 25,207 33,900 
4,937,428 
322,334 9,639 4,465,520 309,126 
381,961 3,776 4,101,745 263,861 
292,636 25,515 3,954,251 296,564 
436,164 4,730 3,393,423 228,297 
595,824 93,940 2,081,819 1,226,134 


* Almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape Breton, — 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


Besides the stronger hold acquired by coals from the 
Pennsylvania districts on consumers in New England, 
the increased differential between the better and the in- 
ferior grades was another marked development of 1913. 
They more than held their own, although the extreme 
caution of Baltimore and Hampton Roads shippers helped 
to a considerable degree for more than half the year. 
There are signs that many of the better grades made 
significant gains in tonnage, and it will be hard for South- 
ern coals to displace them. 

The market was more even than has been the rule in 
recent years. After the slump in late January, the situa- 
tion was rather slow developing; $1.25 at the mine was a_ 
fair price for the less favorably known Clearfields, and 
from that up to $1.50 was asked on the more popular 
grades. Generally, 10c. more than in 1912 was quoted for 
season business, but with an ample car supply and not a 
particularly encouraging outlook for manufacturing, 
buyers were slow committing themselves. Soon, however, 
the 15c. advance at Hampton Roads made a broader de- 
mand for Pennsylvanias, and through the spring and 
summer months there followed a healthy activity for prae- 
tically all the desirable varieties. | 

In April most of the high-priced grades had been closed 
on staple contracts, and thereafter until November there 
was only a small volume offering from time to time on 
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_in late November and early 
grades appear in any volume at tidewater points in excess 
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spot sales. Many of them were withdrawn from the 
market and operators put so much dependence on the 
West Virginia labor complications that up to July they 
were reluctant to accept orders for deferred delivery. 
Prices were 5@10c. higher in May than in April, and 
| there was complaint at the slow loading on account of 
accumulated orders. In June it took no effort to sell all 
the good. Pennsylvania coals that came to tide. A mild 
stringency appeared and an increasing tendency to decline 
‘orders was, shown. Cambrias nae Somersets touched 
| $1.70, and most operations were under reduced output, 
the lack being due to small labor difficulties and a general 
‘shortage of men. But just as a wide market was opening 
-and the trade was right at the point of buying with not 
so much regard to quality, the news of the collapse in the 
New River strike came and the demand in New England 
sank to more nearly normal. From July on for three 
months or so there was a moderate market, with now and 
then a short spurt in response to tight conditions on Poca- 
hontas, New River and Georges Creek, but in the main 
with prices quite even. 

There was still a deal of caution over futures, oper- 
ators hoping that somehow there would come a turn, but 





the only turn that came was in November when it ap- 


peared that even the producers of the choicest grades were 
quietly looking for milder business. Unexpectedly enough 
—hand-to-mouth buying developed to tide over, and only 
December did the choicest 


of contract requirements. There was a time in October 
when inquiry was active for Cambrias and Somersets 


_ suitable for bunker use and prices again reached $1.65, 


hut the ordinary low-priced Clearfields were hard to sell 
at a dollar flat. The Atlantic seaboard was more discrim- 
inating than was formerly the case.. 


TRANSPORTATION 

There was decidedly less fluctuation in water freights 
in 1913 than for several years past. Except for the 
G5ce.@$1 rate that obtained on large vessels, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, in January and. February and soon 
sagged off, freights were on a basis of 5c. up from 1912, 
or %5e. to Boston. A number of season charters were 
closed at that rate, and it was the exception when a spot 
schooner or barge got a higher freight after Mar. 1. The 
tonnage situation was easy thereafter, the latter part of 
the year showing a surplus of steam as well as sail and 
barge transportation. Most of the coal to New England 
is in steamers or over tonnage that is under contract and 
the current demand was light throughout the year. 

The Reading barge rate on bituminous was reduced 
about Mar. 15 from 90c. to 80c., Philadelphia to Boston, 
and this rate obtained until Nov. 1, when to most Kastern 
points the 90c. rate was resumed. On Long Island Sound 
for New York loading the market has see-sawed from 
40@50c. the whole season. The advance of 10c. in Octo- 
her on certain of the anthracite barges, making the rate 
to Providence 60c. from lower harbor ports instead of 
15c., has made it easier for outside boats to command the 
50c. rate. 

ANTHRACITE 


Hard-coal trade on the whole enjoyed a satisfactory 
year in New England. The mild weather in January 
and February enabled dealers to get through to the end 
of the previous season very comfortably, and while in 
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March the market was spotty, April was not at all the 
disappointment that was predicted. Numerous consign- 
ees failed to get the share of minimum-priced coal that 
they were counting on. The originating companies 
proved to be well supplied with orders, and some sizes, 
notably broken and pea, were in relatively short supply. 
The larger sizes like broken and egg were in many cases 
put back through the breakers to help meet the tre- 
mendously increased demand for stove. 
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May showed a further shortening up. Receipts were 
far behind those of April and slow dispatch was the rule 
at the piers of those companies that have the call for this 
market. Shipments had begun in April with a rush and 
buyers feared for a time they would be swamped, but in 
May there was ample business and enough left over to 
run the mines full through June. From then on there 
was a steady demand for the rest of the year, broken and 
stove especially being the sizes in shortest supply. As 
early as May ene for broken were declined and the 
Lroportion of stove in any one cargo was cut down to such 
extent that it became embarrassing to dealers who were 
in no position to take the amount of egg and nut necessary 
to get their requirements of stove. This situation grew 
more drastic as the season advanced and in November 
premiums of 50c. up were offered for cargoes mostly stove. 

Individual coals did not continue so important a factor 
here as was looked for. Low prices were made in Febru- 
ary and March to draw business to these coals; at one time 
in March egg was offered at a discount from the April 
circular, but sales were only of small tonnages. Dealers 
for the most part confined their barges to the companies 
who looked after them during the hard times in 1912. 
Instances could be multiplied of retailers who placed their 
April and May orders with certain of the originating 
companies when they could have saved 15@25c. a ton 
by buying of independents; the feeling against the ship- 


pers of “premium” coal in 1912 was that strong. In 
early January as high as $7.60 was paid alongside Boston, 


$1.90 in excess of “the circular. Water freights and 
stronger demand in other directions soon eliminated all 
the scattering cargoes through the summer. By fall they 
had prac titally disappeared from the market. 

Anthracite mines were worked only four days a week 
during July and August, and this curtailment had the 
effect of keeping inquiry active through what are erdin- 
arily the dullest months. To the end of December there 
was hardly a let-up in the urgent call for deliveries all 
through the fall. Large storage depots in the East were 
practically bare the whole season. Retail trade was ex- 
ceptionally good until November when it eased off into 
a weather market. Boston prices were advanced three 
times, 25c. each time, until Oct. 2 they were at $8.25 
for nut, the 1912 high price for that size. Dealers have 
held closely to the policy of keeping storage as well filled 
as possible and those who were far-sighted enough to take 
extra quantities of stove when such could be had deserve 
credit for protecting their customers. 
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SY NOPSIS—The year was a period of satisfactory busi- 
ness all along the line, but particularly in bituminous. 
Prices ruled well above prevailing figures of 1912 on both 
spot and contracts. Anthracite was characterized by an al- 
most year-around shortage of stove coal and heaviness in 
egg. The new Pennsylvania state tax on hard coal and 
a readjustment of demurrage rulings in New York Har- 
ior were among the important developments of the year. 
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Bituminous Market 
By J. W. WHITELEY* 


For some years past the bituminous market (barring 
short periods of abnormal business, due to labor trouble) 
has been almost continuously weak and prices have ruled 
at figures which showed little or no profit. The summer 
months, more especially, showed particularly sluggish 
conditions. About the only relief was the usual car short- 
age along in the fall months, which temporarily affected 
prices ; but following the close of navigation on.the Lakes 
quotations usually sagged to somewhere near the summer 
level. 

CAUSE OF THE HigH Prick LEVEL 


During the winter of 1912-13, however, we ran into an 
inflated market, prices reaching their highest point about 
Christmas time and receding thereafter to more nearly 
normal figures. Some of the large buyers of bituminous 
have for the last few years become more or less indiffer- 
ent about closing up contracts, experience showing that 
they could buy at reasonable figures throughout the year 
causing a tendency toward laxness in meeting contract 
obligations. Last winter, however, many of those who had 
not closed found themselves paying exorbitant prices and 
as a result this class of buyers learned the wisdom of con- 
tracting. This developed a more healthy demand last 
spring for contract shipment. 

There were a number of consumers who did not close 
at the usual contracting season and later on found it more 
or less difficult to cover their requirements on a satisfac- 
tory grade of fuel. The high prices of last winter fur- 
nished an incentive for operators to keep a considerable 
portion of their tonnage free; in fact some operators made 
no contracts, feeling that there would be recurrence of the 
conditions prevailing last year. The fact of their holding 
aloof undoubtedly had a considerable bearing on the mar- 
ket; it will also be remembered that in the spring of 1913 
the Ohio Valley was visited by severe floods which seri- 
ously interfered with the operation at the mines. It is 
estimated in some quarters that the shortage caused by 
this disaster would run somewhere between 5,000,000 and 
10,000,000 tons. 

The requirements in the West were unusually heavy, 
tonnages being closed for Lake shipment at good figures 
early in the season. The facilities on the Lakes were 
faxed heavily, and with the large demand in this direction, 
considerable tonnage of coal tributary to the Eastern mar- 
ket was diverted West. Notwithstanding the generally 


*Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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pessimistic feeling regarding the new legislation on the 
tariff and the currency question, the coal business at least 
has been exceptionally heavy, the coal-carrying roads re- 
porting a movement in excess of any former year. 


Lasor CONDITIONS AND THE STRONG MARKET 


Labor conditions throughout the regions have been a 
potent factor in the situation. There have been few 
companies who have had sufficient miners to operate full 
capacity. While there were no disturbances of any moment 
in Pennsylvania, the strike in West Virginia fields was 
serious and of considerable duration. The car supply for 
a considerable period during the summer months was also 
short and the combination of these conditions had a no- 
ticeable effect on the market. y 

Perhaps one of the most notable features in the trade 
during the past year has been the action of quotations on 
slack. In former years the heavy demand for screened 
coal, particularly for Western shipment, has resulted in 
slack being a drug on the market, selling in some cases 
at less than 25c. at the mines. When compared with 


$1.10@1.20, which figures were realized this year, it will 
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be seen just how stiff the situation on slack was; the price 
was about the same as that asked for run-of-mine. 

While indications pointed to a higher bituminous mar- 
ket during the late summer of 1912, the signs of the early 
fall of the past year were to contrary conditions. The 
failure of the railroads to secure an advance in freight 
rates and the increase in wages they were compelled to 
meet made it necessary for them to practice more or less 
economy in other directions; as a result orders for steel 
equipment were consequently smaller. The noticeable de- 
crease in construction in the building trades, in which a 


considerable amount of iron and steel is used, also had its 


effect and with the slowing up in this field of endeavor, 
the demand for cars was naturally less and the production 
of coke was necessarily reduced. 

This served the double purpose of improving the car 
supply and placing more free coal on the market. The 
West became over-supplied, and at the close of navigation 
there was a considerable tonnage available for Eastern 
shipment. Not only that, but the coal which had been 
diverted West came back into the Eastern markets. An- 
ticipation of a reduced tariff at about this time and the 
uncertainty of the proposed currency legislation caused 
more or less hesitation in the business world. The net 
result was, of course, a drop in the price of coal. 
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SunpDrRY COMMENTS 


The Pocahontas and New River coals which cover the 
major portion of the Kast, from Fall River to Providence 
around the cape, were maintained at reasonably steady 
prices throughout the season, and were in short supply 
from time to time. As a result a considerable tonnage of 


Pennsylvania coals moved in that direction. 


A feature of note in the trade is the gradual education 
of the bituminous consumer. Buyers are no longer goy- 
erned by the price alone, but have become quite discrim- 
inating. They realize that a difference of 5c. or 10c. per 
ton on the mine price is, after all, a more or less negligible 
quantity, more especially when the freight to destination 
is added. A few cents per ton at destination represents 
but a small percentage on the delivered price. This trend 
of conditions is unquestionably advantageous to both the 
operator and the consumer. The producer feels and 
knows that by giving his coal the proper preparation and 
attention it will be appreciated by the consumer and bring 
a better return. The buyer, on the other hand, gets a 
better product and is able to select the coal which may be 
best adapted to his particular requirements. 

On the whole, even though the market has taken a 
considerable slump, the year cannot be considered other 
than a most satisfactory one for the bituminous trade. 
Now that the legislation, about which there has been so 
much apprehension, has become a law, it is believed that 
after a readjustment to the new conditions has been 
effected, the business of the country will go ahead again 
without interruption. 

The normal annual increase in the demand for bitu- 
minous coal in this country is estimated at about 10 per 
cent. The increased production for 1913 over 1912 was 
probably less than the normal increase, which accounts, 
in a large measure, for the satisfactory returns to the 
operators. There is no reason to doubt that the demand 
will show a normal increase with the year 1914, and busi- 
ness should continue for that year on a satisfactory basis. 
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The Anthracite Market 
By G. W. SEILER* 


Conditions in anthracite during the past year have been 
quite satisfactory, both as to output and prices, although 
it is doubtful whether this year’s production will exceed 
1911. No comparison can be made with 1912, due to 
the suspension in mining in the earlier part of that year. 

Mining continued throughout the year without any 
noticeable interruption. Labor troubles occurred during 
the summer months at some of the collieries controlled by 
the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co. and the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., but these disputes were quickly set- 
tled. 

During January, February and March, the market was 
overloaded with all sizes of anthracite, due to an exceed- 
ingly mild winter. No doubt some of the large profits 
enjoyed by speculators during the close of 1912 were 
greatly reduced during the earlier months of 1913, in dis- 
posing of high-price coals at low figures. Steam sizes of 
the poorer grades during this period had an exceptionally 
hard time in finding prompt disposition. 

The Wyoming grades enjoyed a steady output and 





*Sales agent, A. W. Hillebrand Co., No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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prices held firm throughout the year. Occasionally a sur- 
plus of these good grades in No. 1 and 3 buckwheats would 
accumulate, but no exceptional difficulty was experienced 
im moving them where a slight inducement in price was 
cffered. 

In the Schuylkill & Lehigh coals, No. 1 buckwheat 
usually was long and prices sacrificed accordingly. Most 
shippers from the lower regions avoided shipping large 
tonnages of No. 3 without specific orders on hand. 

The average prices throughout the year on the poorer 
grades of steam sizes were: No. 1 buckwheat at $2.30; 
No. 2 buckwheat, $1.85; No. 3 buckwheat, $1.45. 

April brought a decided change in conditions; this was 
naturally expected as the usual deductions from winter 
prices on the prepared sizes were effective Apr. 1, and also 
renewal of contracts on steam sizes usually takes place 
about that time. 

The companies issued a circular on Apr. 
prices on anthracite were as follows: 


wherein the 


Broken sas 7e ey nicto ee $4.50 Buckwheat (Wyoming) . : $2.75 
RE a5. 5 Bear cand Sore ere 4.75 Buckwheat (Schuylkill and — 

StOVEse tno Hee 4.75 Lehigh) Pye. ee ee 2.50 
INUWtH: cha he eee eee 5.00 Rice (Schuylki!l and pekigh). 2.00 
Pea 3.50 Rice (Wyoming)......... s 2,25 
Barley (all grades)........... 1.75 

Contract prices on the cheaper grades of barley, par- 
ticularly Reading coals, were made at $1.50 f.o.b. Port 


Reading. The regular increase of 10c¢. each month on 
prepared sizes from May 1 until Sept. 1 was applied. 
During April, May and part of June the companies, also 
individuals, were overloaded on orders for prepared sizes 
and collieries were working full time during that period. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TAX AND HEAVINESS IN Eaq CoAL 


On Juiy 1 several of the companies found themselves 
compelled to charge a state tax of 214 per cent. on the 
mine prices of all sizes. This act was a eae accepted 
as being constitutional because there seems to be no diffi- 
culty with the companies in making the dealer pay. The 
21 per cent tax averages an increase of about 10¢. on pre- 
pared sizes and 5c. on pea size. The operators have not 
been charging the tax on the junior grades. 

During July some difficulty was expe rienced by the in- 
dividuals in moving egg and nut sizes, but in most cases 
a reduction of 10 to Boe. soon relieved the situation. 
In fact the tremendous demand for stove coal starting in 
April and continuing up to the middle of December was a 
great help to the individuals in moving their long sizes. 
Undoubtedly this unusual demand for stove was brought 
about by the difference in price between this and nut. In 
former years nut was usually the popular size in the do- 
mestic coals and for that reason an increase in the price 
of 25c. was made over a year ago. 

The disposition of egg size is quite a problem with the 
operators, as the only time this seems to move 
promptly is in the early spring months when the low 
price prevails or in unusually cold weather. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the largest users of this size are 
the apartment houses who fill up their bins in the spring 
months while the coal is not used until cold weather ar- 
rives. Unfortunately the collieries cannot avoid making 
this grade unless ege is broken down into smaller sizes 
and as that would simply increase the tonnage of steam 
sizes, it is impractical. 


size 


Rati MoveMENT AND New Demurrace Rowers 


All-rail shipments, particularly to Western points via 
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the Great Lakes, materially helped in preventing over- 
shipping tidewater points during the period from August 
up to the close of navigation. Individuals are now 
adverse to sending any surplus coal to tidewater points, 
due to the demurrage charges caused by detention at the 
railroad docks. Since March the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Ontario & Western and Lehigh Valley 
railroads have added demurrage charges of $1 per car 
for each day of detention after a free time of five days. 
Their tariffs also include a clause which most shippers 
contend is unfair. This provides that if a vessel reports 
at the coal piers on an order calling for two or three sizes 
of coal, the shipper is not released from demurrage on any 
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of his coal standing, which is to be loaded into the re- 
ported vessel unless the entire cargo is immediately as- 
sembled. This has stirred up quite an agitation among 
large shippers who propose to bring the matter to an issue 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at the next 
hearing. 

The Lehigh Valley R.R. tariff on coal to the Perth 
Amboy piers does not allow the shippers to stock coal in 
bins on their piers for an indefinite period, as heretofore 
unless the shipper agrees to pay demurrage charges on the 


stocked coal the same as if it were loaded on cars. This 
ruling is quite a handicap to large shippers. Heretofore 


the permission to stock coal at the Perth Amboy piers 
avoided the disposal of individual grades in a crowded 
market at cut prices. This new ruling has changed con- 
ditions in such a way that the individual shippers are 
confronted with quite a serious situation. Some of the 
collieries situated on the Lehigh Valley have also other 
railroad connections, which permit them shipping their 
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SYNOPSIS—A heavy Lake and manufacturing demand 
in the Pittsburgh region created an active coal market. 
Circular prices well maintained, with occasional pre- 
miums, until the cessation of Lake shipping. Connells- 
ville coke market fluctuated sharply with prices generally 
adverse to the operators. Further incursions of byproduct 
coke noted and many believe that the last of the Connells- 
ville coal will be shipped to byproduct ovens. 
& 

The year 1913 was one of heavy coal production in the 
Pittsburgh district, and in addition the market afforded 
much more satisfactory prices than the average. Of the 
two preceding years, 1911 had been poor both as to ton- 
nage and prices, while 1912 was bad as to prices if not 
tonnage. 
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products to various points of distribution, and, therefore, 
are not affected to any large extent. 

On the other hand, these new rulings also have their 
good points as they will do much to prevent an accumula- 
tion of large tonnages at the various piers and a conse- 
quent general embargo. When an embargo is established 


at any pier it always has a tendency to break prices as the 


shipper is forced to either move his coal promptly or shut 
down until the embargo is removed. Of course, this seri- 
ous situation does not confront the shipper unless line 
trade is unusually dull, but a crowded condition at tide- 
water points is a sure indication that all-rail shipments 
are lax. 


An Easinec UP IN THE FALL 


During August considerable tonnage kept moving to 
all-rail points with the exception of egg coal, and the 
large companies were compelled to stock this size, while 
individuals sacrificed at cut prices in order to keep their 
production moving. September and October brought on 
the usual stiffening in demand and prices, and during 
November stove size was selling at premiums ranging 
from 25 to 50c. above the circular. 

On Dec. 1, the state tax was being charged by all the 
large companies. The unseasonable weather experienced 
during the last month of the year brought about a heavy 
slump in the market. Stove coal was easy, and the com- 
panies found themselves compelled to stock 10 per cent. 
of their output. The shutting down of collieries three 
days per week during the last two weeks of the month 
helped to give a better tone to the market at the close. 

Looking forward to the coming year, there seems to be 
a general pessimistic feeling among manufacturers that 
an exceedingly dull period is ahead of them, due to the 
tariff changes. While there are some in the coal trade 
that express this same feeling, others seem to be optimis- 
tic as to the future. The latter are of the opinion that if 
the country in general has confidence in the present ad- 
ministration and if business adjusts itself to the new con- 
ditions, there is no reason why the coal trade should not 
have a reasonably good year during 1914. 
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Several circumstances combined to make 1913 a good 
year. The manufacturing demand was exceptionally 
large, as the industries were prosperous and the iron and 
steel mills tributary to the Pittsburgh district turned out 
the largest tonnage in their history. The railroads en- 


joyed a heavy traffic in the raw materials and finished’ 


product of the iron industry, and had a good business ip 
general merchandise. The lake trade was exceptionally 
heavy, partly because the previous season had left the 
Northwest with very light stocks, and partly because there 
was a general expectation that the wage scale settlement 
for the two years beginning Apr. 1, 1914, would prove an 
unusually difficult matter, possibly involving a long sus- 
pension of mining, with a consequent late opening for 
lake shipments in 1914. 

The Pittsburgh district operators, therefore, enjoyed a 








restriction in output. 
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heavy demand in 1918, which helped to make good prices, 
but that was not the only factor. The human element 
entered very largely. For several years the Pittsburgh 
district operators have felt that coal prices were too low. 
At the opening of the season quotations would be named 
predicated upon full operation and a moderate margin 
of profit, and then it would develop that under curtailed 
operation, due to lack of demand, and of men, or short- 
age in car supply, the cost of production would mount. 
Usually full allowance was not made in advance for the 
constantly increasing cost of mining due to governmental 
restrictions and safeguards thrown around mining by the 
voluntary act of the operators. Before the opening of the 
selling season for 1913, on Nov. 4, 1912, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. promulgated prices on a basis of $1.30 mine-run. 
It was then that a new element appeared, for instead of 
the prices being cut generally in competition for contracts 
and spot orders, as had almost invariably been the case in 
immediately preceding years, the circular quotations were 
quite well maintained, and indeed still higher prices were 


obtained for a short period toward the close of the lake- 


shipping season. 
PREMIUM CoAL AND THE FALL RECESSION 


Prices were thus in sharp contrast with those in 1912; 
that year opened with mine-run at $1.15, but after the 
wage-scale settlement of Mar. 29 an advance was made 


to $1.2214, covering the 5c. advance in the mining rate, 


but the market was cut deeper than ever, so that for 
weeks mine-run was easily obtainable at a dollar a ton. 
The 1913 basis was: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.06; 
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nut, $1.25 ; mine-run, $1.30; 34-in., $1.40; 144-1n., $1.50; 
144-in. domestic, $1.55. These were the regular circular 
prices, with the customary 10c. concession to dealers, mak- 
ing lake coal $1.30. There was some cutting, but very 
little, and the average realized price on mine-run and 
lake coal was probably all of $1.25. In August coal began 
to grow scarce and the condition became rather acute by 
the beginning of September. Premiums could be ob- 
tained, but operators, as a rule, had nothing to spare after 
meeting contract obligations, and these they did meet as 
faithfully as physical conditions permitted. 

On Oct. 1 a 10c. advance was made, and adhered to as 
long as there was little coal to sell. Later, demand fell 
off and the market began to decline. The 10c. advance 
was quickly lost, and the old prices began to be cut. The 
end of the lake-shipping season seemed to promise a de- 
moralized market, but the situation was met by a great 
Monday, Dec. 1, the mines began 
operating at an average of about 60 per cent. capacity, 
when during the first 11 months of the year operations 
had averaged from 80 to 90 per cent. of full rated capa- 
city. 

Coal operators have rather studiously avoided making 
definite statements or predictions regarding the impend- 
ing settlement of a new wage scale to replace the scale 
which expires by limitation Mar. 31 next. However, it 
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is quite generally understood that they contemplate a 
serious contest, if necessary, to shake out much that has 
accumulated in the scale through several successive set- 
tlements in which the men have: had things decidedly 
their own way. Industrial conditions and prospects will, 
of course, govern to an extent, but it seems certain that 
the operators will approach the next settlement in a dif- 
ferent mood, and with more harmony of action. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


There were lively conditions in the Connellsville coke 
market throughout the year, caused by the earnest effort 
of a group of operators to secure better prices, relative to 
the selling price of pig iron, than they had ever obtained 
before. For many years Comnelléville coke had sharp ups 
and downs. Owing to the practice of making semiannual 
and annual contracts, based largely upon what chanced 
to be the spot market at the time, and the spot market of 
a commodity which is not stocked to any extent is natur- 
ally one of wide fluctuations, it has frequently been the 
case that furnacemen paid high prices for their coke when 
they were getting low prices for their pig iron, and vice 
versa. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE STATISTICS FOR 1913* 











———Production Shipments— 
1913 Merchant — Furnace Total Outpt : 

Week Ending Production Production Production Cars Tons 

SOU AL a Aes eet 156,382 227,822 384,204 11,397 384,85 
JTL Ine ee crete 164,893 239,504 404,397 11,934 gona 
ati. wLS wae teteve 175,847 253,981 429,828 12,662 429,097 
allt coer ona cate 170,225 246,057 416,282 12,296 416,369 
Bebe des aon teers 172,755 249,998 422,753 12,482 422,932 
Heb yw Sixt. wc 166,590 240,779 407,369 12,040 406,793 
Pebwl5 tains ur ee 177,049 256,392 433,441 12,911 436,902 
Webi 22-5, te 179,974 261,671 441,645 13,056 441,629 
Mar. 1 176,854 255,791 432,645 12,780 432,127 
Mar. 8 168,903 244,382 413,285 12,389 412,740 
Mar. 15 182,313 263,181 445,494 13,236 445,459 
Mar. 22 175,717 255,168 430,885 12;175 410,387 
Mar. 29 145,060 208,873 353,933 9,681 326,068 
ADI Daren ations 153,360 220,274 373,634 11,056 372,194 
PAD Lo ee eure wate 158,058 212,618 370,676 11,530 392,273 
ADE. dO eke kee 157,041 251,366 408,407 12,188 412,660 
ADE Yak re. aisle 160,759 254,989 415,748 12,146 413,788 
Mayas: custetot 158,948 244,121 403,069 11,840 403,703 
May OMe te 163,678 250,808 414,486 12,085 412,096 
May 17 162,850 246,578 409,428 11,921 406,294 
Mavala tecmca mits 154,936 241,968 396,904 11,651 394,492 
May 31 158,079 243,242 401,321 11,808 403,070 
JUBO Lee ae 160,484 248,531 409,015 11,900 407,157 
DUNG LAM ane 161,400 249,208 410,608 11,962 409,693 
June 21 159,024 243,281 402,305 11,691 401,866 
UNO 2S, prea eete 162,217 247,782 409,999 11,981 411,499 
Avi ighieapdeesee Bre 121,045 212,313 333,358 9,665 332,528 
July AS. een 138,207 252,263 390,470 11,274 388,876 
San yael9 spree peta 145,924 253,780 399,704. 11,534 399,848 
Jy S26 es seers 145,389 247,944 393,333 11,320 393,634 
Aug.) 2 So nsee mies 141,623 243,442 385,065 10,560 366,053 
(Ang 9 See wees 144,883 247,942 392,825 11,408 397,362 
Aug. 16 148,927 247,690 396,617 11,419 398,277 
Aug. 23) 544 lees 146,809 222,667 369,476 10,755 369,323 
TCHR Vaan nh 6 or 150,627 252,403 403,030 11,631 405,115 
Sept. 6 144,496 224,963 369,459 10,609 371,270 
Sept. 13 135,750 239,060 374,810 10,740 374,911 
Sept. 20 140,388 238,049 378,437 11,137 389,742 
Sept. 27 146,474 239,020 385,494 10,965 383,336 
Oct. 4. 141,850 216,448 358,298 11,095 388 347 
: 136,168 250,722 386,890 11,016 389,945 
5 139,382 240,223 379,605 10,879 384,013 
.2 137,935 247,735 385,670 10,997 389,068 
a 138,430 236,800 375,230 10,088 356,546 
: 137,975 216,070 354,045 10,304 367,479 
Nov. 15 137,858 219,694 357,552 9,328 333,609 
Nov. 22 142,450 212,790 355,240 10,658 378,904 
Nov. 29 133,170 210,938 344,108 10,001 356,785 
Dec 6 sceet sae 132,382 189,545 321,927 8,904 321,631 
Deck lanes aa tr. 133,250 174,540 307,790 8,447 305,745 
PNeG: 20) ieee 130,324 154,640 284,964 7,705 278,355 
WDOCE 37 ca nbn 125,030 111,055 236,085 6,425 233,581 
Dees 29631 kes. 65,428 74,789 140,217 4,025 140,875 
TOtalsetss <ceee 7,917,263 12,161,316 20,078,579 582,071 20,097,901 


*From the “Weekly Courier.” 


At the beginning of 1913 prompt furnace coke was 
bringing $4 a ton and more, and contracts had been made 
at various prices ranging up to $3.50. The pig-iron mar- 
ket hegan to decline at once, and prompt coke fell with it. 
A group of operators who were allowing the Producers’ 
Coke Co. to act as their selling agent, and had contracts 
ending June 30, determined that coke for the second half 
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ought not to sell at less than $2.50. Much other coke 
was sold at slightly less, but eventually, for July, August 
and September, the $2.50 operators did succeed in selling 
a considerable tonnage, month by month, at the $2.50 fig- 
ure. It became increasingly difficult to get the price and 
late in the year, when prompt coke was down to $1.75, or 
possibly $1.70, a $2 price was named for the new year. 


RENEWED STRENGTH AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


In view of the previous market history, and the great 
decrease in coke consumption, it seemed rather improb- 
able that the price would be obtained, but in the closing 
fortnight several sales at the full price were effected, in- 
dicating that coke offered at lower figures was limited in 
quantity or not satisfactory in quality to many consumers. 
Pig iron was then selling at approximately as low prices 
as in November, 1911, at which time prompt coke was 
$1.40@1.45, and six-month contracts were made at $1.55 
@1.60. The comparison indicates that while the oper- 
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ators who held to a definite price have been much criti- 
cized they really have elevated the level of the coke market. 
While pig-iron production, and consequently coke con- 


Anthracite Slaipm 
the Buffalo 


By JouHn W. 


SY NOPSIS—Lake shipments of anthracite break the pre- 
vious high record by more than a million tons. No import- 
ant changes occurred in hard coal circles. Bituminous 
operators experienced a period of unprecedented prosper- 
ity, though the year closed with the markets dull. Heavy 
tonnages were the rule and prices were maintained at an 
abnormally high level. 


Ul 


Buffalo ships about four-fifths of the anthracite that is 
handled by lake and has increased shipments during the 
season of 1913 by nearly one-third. The shipment for the 
past season is a trifle more than five million tons, net, 
while the amount for 1912 was 38,925,583 tons and for 
1911 it was 3,917,429 tons, this latter being the record 
up to that time. The cause of the slight increase in 1912 
was that the mining suspension in that year cut off the 
supply till well into June. This means that there is a 
strong tendency to increase the movements by lake into 
the Northwest, and the limit is likely to be reached only 
when the maximum output of anthracite is obtained. At 
the same time there is a steady increase of shipment from 
Lake Ontario ports, most of which is confined to that im- 
mediate territory. 


*90 Johnson Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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sumption, was somewhat greater in 1913 than in 1912, by 
about 5 per cent., the production of Connellsville coke was 
less, owing in part to there being heavier production by 
other and competitive regions, but chiefly because of 
greater production of byproduct coke, made at the point 
bf consumption with shipped coal. 

The contention of the Connellsville coke operators for 
a relatively high price, $2@2.50, is based upon a relatively 
high valuation for the coal acreage. The Connellsville 
seam has sold at $2000 an acre and more, and producing 
7000 tons of coke per acre, carrying enough acreage for a 
10- to 20-year life for the operation, this price for coke 
is necessary. There is the question, of course, whether the 
coke market should establish the ‘value of the coal seam, 
or the market value of the coal seam should establish 
the coke market. With the operators it is a condition 
rather than a theory, for many of them have bonded thei: 
operations on the basis of a high value for the acreage 
and the bonds must be taken care of if the market can 
he so conducted as to do so. 

In the final outcome the average price of coke and the 
actual realized value from the acreage will be determined 
by the rapidity with which consumers adopt byproduet 
coke. The trend is strongly in that direction, but coke 
consumption is also on the increase, and as the Connells- 
ville seam has a life of only about 20 years or less, at the 
present rate of exhaustion, an interesting contest is 
promised. There are those who predict that the last of 
the Connellsville coal will be shipped to byproduct ovens, 
instead of going through beehive ovens at the pit mouth, 
but the average Connellsville operator will not admit sueh 
a probability. 
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THE SITUATION IN ANTHRACITE - 


There has been no important change in the anthracite 
trade in Buffalo during the past year, either in personne! 
or equipment. The effort of the Government to dispossess 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co. of its shipping 
trestle at the mouth of Buffalo River, made at various ip- 
tervals during the past 20 years or more, has again been 
laid aside temporarily, without apparently arriving at . 
definite settlement. The Government claims to own the 
site and-also that the mooring of craft at the trestle to 
load coal is a menace to navigation. The public is divided 
on the question. There is a move to replace the old 
wooden shipping trestle with a modern car dump, ant 
one company has about concluded to make the change 
immediately as these frame structures are expensive 0" 
maintain and occupy excessive space. 

Water shipments of anthracite for the past season wil! 
be divided about as usual among the four companies, | 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Erie and Philadelphia & 
Reading. The Ontario & Western did not ship anythin 
by pias as it occasionally does, confining its operations 
to Oswero. A few cargoes were shipped by Whitney 7 
Kemmerer, who reopened an office in Buffalo more than 
a year ago. 

if 
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As to the anthracite trade the outlook is for continued 
dullness till there is steady winter weather to stimulate 
buying. At no time during the past year has the con- 
sumer been enough concerned about his supply to clamor 
for immediate delivery. This is due to the fact that there 
has not been any really cold weather, for an unusually 
long time, including a great part of last winter. The 
Buffalo anthracite buyers and sellers now gage the trade 


by the prices obtained for independent anthracite, of 





which there is much more on the market since the sus- 
pension of the old practice of turning most of it over to 
the railroads at an accommodation price. When this coal 
sells at a premium over the regular circular the trade is 
brisk ; it has not done so lately. 

ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FROM BUFFALO 


—Destination 1913 1912 Destination 1913 1912 
Superior ...... 1,697,445 1,243,450 Menominee.... 5,300 8,500 
MEHIGRZO.2.. + 1,445,422 1,195,350 Washburn..... 200 wee ane et chs 
Milwaukee.... 612,528 381,550 Byng Inlet,Ont. 3,800 1,175 
Ft. William Hubbellsse ccs SB, SOOT cre kesty 
PGA elas a. 395,048 281,756 Dollar Bay.... 2 100k eae 
PLUG yrs wp.are-ss 320,963 160,930 Cheboygan.... 2,050 1,900 
Pt. Arthur, Ont 161,092 168,900 Parry Sound, 
Sheboygan.... 109,500 135,500 Ont eaee nies 2,000 1,200 
Waukegan..... 43,000 40,325 Sturgeon Bay.. 2,000 2,650 
Green Bay.... 37,000 16,700 Kewaunee..... HGL7 7 cto 
PRBOING.. .\s,0:0,0 0's 30,200 31,150 Michipocoten, 
Manitowoc.... 26,400 2,460 Onteeeraras 1,000" pemunes e ers 
Marquette.... 21,500 18,775 Pt. Washington 1,200 1,300 
Hancock...... 17,430 16,800 Bay City...... 1,000 8,950 
Houghton..... 13,200 5,800 Marinette..... 850 800 
Kenosha...... 12,510 9,300 Pt. Colborne, 
St. Ste. Marie, Ontaeeaeulers 811 1,600 
BGs «3 12,000 10,499 Alpena........ 600 725 
St. Ste. Marie, Blind River.... 550 600 
DVIGCH.. ss sleie'« 10,900 13,200 Marine City... 400 450 
Lake Linden... 9,600 3,000 Thessalon, Ont. 350 890 
Depere........ 7,250 5,250 Minor ports, 23,897 
Ashland....... 6,750 18,100 
Port Huron.... 5,450 2,900 Total tons... 5,033,606 3,925,938 


There has been much disturbance in the anthracite 
trade since the Pennsylvania tax law was enacted. The 
companies complied with the law with much reluctance, as 
they could see the argument of consumers in their effort 
to escape the payment of what they called the Pennsyl- 
yania taxes. At length most of the companies have added 
it to their bills, though they still appear to hope that it 
will be nullied by the courts. 


THe BrrumMiInous TRADE 


In the local bituminous trade there has been more 
change and news generally. While this market is mostly 
a jobbing or an agency one, there are about ten concerns 
that mine their own coal in the Allegheny Valley and 
neighboring districts. In 1912 they produced about 
4,000,000 tons of coal. The output last year should be 
considerably more, on account of the great activity of the 
trade during the summer. There has been no particular 
change in mine ownership here during the year. 

The chief change in the city offices was occasioned by 
the death of Cyrus H. Polley, who was at the head of the 
Seneca, Falls Creek and Francis mines, in the Clearfield 
district or vicinity. The vacancy was filled by the elec- 
tion of Harry Yates as president of the companies, and 
the appointment of W. M. Campbell, general manager. 
The retirement of Charles T. Faulkner from the manage- 
ment of the office of the Sterling Coal Co. was followed 
by the withdrawal of the agency. Mr. Faulkner is now 
at the head of the Western New York Fuel Co. J. Fred 
Morlock gave up the agency of W. A. Stone & Co. and 
organized the Morlock Collieries Co. 

A new agency is that of the Baker Coal. Co., of Boston, 
with F. L. White from the Boston office as the northern 
sales manager. This ayency proposes selling the coal 
mined at the Pine Run and Cobaugh collieries in the 
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Allegheny Valley, of which Mr. Bader is part owner. The 
output includes considerable cannel coal, which is found 
along with the bituminous. The consolidation of the 
offices of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Monongahela 
Co. gave occasion for the manager of the latter, J. Q. 
Clark, to organize the Monongahela-Youghiogheny Coal 
Co. 


BITUMINOUS MARKET CONDITIONS 


The bituminous year as a whole has been more active 
and more prosperous than ever before, in spite of the 
dullness of the market during December. For some rea- 
son, hardly understood by even the oldest member of the 
trade, the demand continued strong all through the warm 
months, so that it was difficult to get miners to produce or 
cars to transport the coal as fast as it was sold. Alle- 


‘gheny Valley operators, who had almost despaired of 


ever again seeing prosperous days, sold a largely increased 
output at prices 30c. above the ordinary. 

This continued till well into the fall, in spite of the 
weakness of the iron trade and other industries. Then it 
was found that the consumers had an overstock of coal, 
the big shipments to the lakes were cut off at about this 
same time, while an effort to curtail mining failed. The 
car shortage, which had controlled the output all summer 
also disappeared and it became impossible to sell anything 
like the amount handled during the summer. 

Still it would be impossible to cut out all the profits 
of the summer if nothing at all had been done in Decem- 
ber, as coal was still sold at a profit, though a small one. 
Operators who had not made many contracts were highly 
pleased to be able to accept the high prices, which were 
sometimes more than 30c. a ton above the ordinary ; mines 
under contract were pushed to meet their obligations. 

When the reaction set in there was a complete rever- 
sion to former conditions. As soon as the mines had a 
surplus to dispose of they sent out their salesmen and 
called on the jobbers to come to their assistance. The 
word “demurrage,” which had for some months been un- 
known to the trade, was again a grim specter from which 
there was no escape, for the mines were not flexible 
enough to curtail their output promptly, as they should 
do every fall when the lakes are about to close, no matter 
what other conditions may be. During December there 
was much unsold coal on track. 

Natural gas is coming rapidly into more general 
use; this alone about absorbs the natural increase 
in demand for heat and power and is much more a com- 
petitor of coal than Niagara Falls hydroelectric power, 
though the rates on this latter have been materially re- 
duced during the year by order of the Public Service Com- 
mission. Some coal shippers are so careful in looking 
after what they consider their rights in this field that 
they voted against the amendment to the state constitu- 
tion last fall, which proposes to develop water power 
over the state for general use. 

It should be said in closing that figures showing the 
amount of coal received in Buffalo are not obtainable. 
Some of the rail shipping interests keep them for the pur- 
pose, chiefly of allotting cars to the mines in time of short- 
age, but they steadily refuse to make them public. A 
rough estimate of the receipts makes the anthracite 6,000,- 
000 tons, of which all but about 400,000 tons is shipped 
out again and the bituminous receipts 7,500,000 tons, 
of which half to two-thirds is reshipped. 
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By J. W. LEHMAN* 


SY NOPSIS—Ohio production for 1913 showed an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent., making a total of 38 million 
tons. General softness prevailed in the markets during 
the early part of the period. Situation firmed wp at the 
beginning of the lake season and gradually improved till 
near the end of the year. Lake business the largest on 
record. Labor conditions favorable throughout the period. 
a 

The year 1913 was a good one in every department of 
the coal industry in the Buckeye State. Records so far 
compiled show the production to be greater than in any 
former year and prices on the whole have been better. 
Taking it all in all, the year has been satisfactory to 
producer, shipper and retailer alike, although there was 
a general slowness at the close which had a depressing 
effect. 


PRODUCTION IN THE VARIOUS FIELDS 


It will be several months before complete records of the 
production in 1913 are available, but estimates have been 
made by attachés of the office of the state mine inspector 
and others showing a large tonnage in most fields. At 
any rate every field held its own with the possible excep- 
tion of some of the smaller districts, while many of the 
larger ones will show a substantial increase over the pre- 
vious year. The total production in 1912 was 34,450,104 
tons, which was a record breaker up to that time. It is 
believed the output in 1913 will be at least 10 per cent. 
more or possibly 38,000,000 tons. 

The eastern Ohio district will show up the largest in- 
crease over the figures of the previous year. In that sec- 
tion, which includes Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison 
Counties, a number of new mines were opened and the 
equipment in others was increased. Thus the production 
of 9,316,000 tons in Belmont County last year will un- 
doubtedly be advanced to more than 10 million tons and 
the other counties in the district will show like increases. 
There was also a good advance in the production in Guern- 
sey County, known as the Cambridge district. Last year 
that county produced 4,333,966 tons and the total this 
year will be more than 5,000,000 tons. 

In the Hocking Valley the output has been satisfactory 
for the greater part of the year, but the gain in this dis- 
trict ail not be as much as in some other sections. This 
is accounted for by the abandonment of a number of oper- 
ations which have been about worked out and the dearth 
of new mines to make up the loss. The tonnage of 4,886,- 
476 in Athens County will likely be increased to a cer- 
tain extent, but other counties are not expected to show 
any gain. The Pomeroy Bend field has been quite pros- 
perous and the tonnage will be equal to if not more than 
that of the previous year. The production in Meigs 
County in 1912 was 635,640 tons. Some development 
work was done during the year in Pomeroy Bend fields 
principally in electrifying several mines. 

The Jackson field is holding up well but there is not 
much hope for increased production because of the fact 
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that many of the mines are completely worked out. The 
cutput in 1912 was 783,334 tons, and it is doubtful if that 
amount will be reached this year. .In the Tuscrawas and 
Massilon fields there has been fairly active operation dur- 
ing the greater part of the vear. The same is true of the 
Coshocton district, where the output was fair but not as 
large as in some former years. 


PRICES AND THE CAR SUPPLY 


The price situation was fairly good throughout the year. 
In December, 1911, prices for domestic lump in the Hock- 
ing Valley district ranged around $2, but softness followed 
carly in January, and the circular was reduced to $1.50. 
It remained at that figure during the spring and early 
summer when the lake season opened and then July 1, 
a circular advancing domestic lump to $1.60 was issued, 
followed by another Aug. 1, to $1.70, and $1.75 was 
reached by Sept. 1. Finally on Oct. 20 the price was 
raised to $2, nthe it remained during the balance of 
the year. 

Other grades of coal gener rally followed the fluctuations 
of domestic lump. The various mining districts advanced 
the prices about the same time as the Hocking Valley. 
Pomeroy Bend quotations for lump were generally 15c. to 
25e. more than those in the Hocking Valley. In eastern 
Ohio prices also increased, 34-in. selling around $1.75. 
Fine coal throughout the year was in zood demand and 
prices ranged high. 

The car stanton toward the latter part of the summer 
had the effect of strengthening the market. There was an 
acute shortage of equipment and deliveries were much de- 
layed as a result. But later on with the coming of mild 
weather cars became more plentiful and at the close of 
the year the supply was adequate for all needs. 


THE LAKE TRADE 


The lake season was one of the most prosperous, if not 
the best, in the history of the Buckeye State. The ton- 
nage of Ohio coals shipped to the Northwest via the 
lakes was large. The demand for fuel from’ that section 
was active during the entire year and lake shippers and 
dockmen made every effort to get a large tonnage shipped. | 
Little congestion interfered with lake shipments. Vessels | | 
were generally plentifully and were kept in service until 
the close of navigation. 

The records of the Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley | 
k.R. show a large increase over last. year. The “tonnage 
loaded by the Toledo docks was not all produced in Ohio 
and thus is not a true index of Ohio business. By dis- 
tricts the tonnage shows an increase in most cases over | 
the records of 1912, as follows: 

The Hocking Valley district shipped 750,689 tons in- 
1913 and 634,260 tons in 1912; the K. & M. district 
shipped 709,939 tons in 1913 and 590,944 tons in 1912; 
the C. & O. district shipped 1,010,841 tons in 1913 and 
ne 092 tons in 1912. The N. & W. district shipped 

104,362 tons in 1913 and 72,398 tons in 1912. Reports” 
from other scattering districts show that the Toledo docks 
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aded 2,613,819 tons in 1913, as compared with 2,288,419 
ns in 1912. 

A great calamity of the year was the storm on the 
kes in October. It was one of the worst in the history 
f lake traffic, and since it occurred before the close of 
avigation all boats were in service. Half a dozen of the 
wge freighters besides many smaller craft and a large 
umber of lives were lost. This caused a great decrease 
1 the lake business as many boats were put out of com- 
nission. Shipbuilders along the lakes have received 
rders for four large 10,000-ton freighters to take the 
Jace of vessels destroyed in the storm. 
~ One of the bad features of the past year was the dis- 
‘strous floods which swept Ohio from east to west late in 
Tarch. All of the rivers of the state were overflowed and 
‘ntold damage was done. The flood was the worst in the 
vestern part of the state, but some sections in the east, 
specially those along the Munskingum River were 
fected. A number of mines in the Pomeroy Bend dis- 
viet were closed down because of flooding and several 
athe Hocking Valley were put out of commission. 
| One of the results of the flood was the demoralization of 
ailroad traffic in every part of the state. This caused 

shutdown of most of the mines as the railroads were 
low in getting communications established. The net 
esult, outside of damage to mines and retailers, was a seri- 
‘us curtailment in the production. 
- Eastern Ohio did not fall behind in the lake trade, and 
he unofficial reports from the large operators show that 
he tonnage shipped in this business was from 25 to 40 
yer cent. more than the previous year. he bulk of this 
onnage was shipped from Cleveland and Lorain, while 
‘ome found its way to other lake ports. Dock prices 
hroughout the year were satisfactory and held up well. 





LaApor TROUBLES 


Steps were taken during the year to enact legislation 
yhich was adverse to the interests of operators in the 
tate. 


At the session of the Ohio general assembly the 
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‘Green antiscreen bill was introduced and passed by the 
senate. Before it reached a final vote in the house of 
representatives it was sidetracked by the appointment of 
a commission of five to investigate the method of paying 
for coal mined. This commission was headed by Judge 
Crow, of Kenton, and contained several members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

After taking evidence from both sides on the con- 
troversy and visiting all of the coal fields of the state the 
commission recommended the passage of five laws which 
‘would provide paying for coal mined on the mine-run 
basis with provisions protecting the operators in most 
cases. This report will be taken up by the Ohio legisla- 
ture. It is not assured that a mine-run law will be passea. 
but the indications point that way. 

During the year labor troubles were generally scarce. 
In a few cases several mines were closed down tem- 
porarily, but the net result was not noticeable. One of the 
important incidents along that line was the settlement cf 
the trouble at the Trimble mine of the Hisylvania Coal 
Co., at Glouster, which had been in progress for about 
six months. 

Preparations are being made for the usual biyearly 
controversy with miners over the renewal of the wage 
scale. The present scale expires Apr. 1, and it is be- 
lieved that the miners will submit new demands asking 
for an increase. Operators are not disposed to advance 
the mining rate at this time. 

There was some litigation started during the year to 
separate coal companies from railroad management and 
several important decisions were rendered. ‘Toward the 
latter part of the year steps were taken to secure a more 
equitable freight rate for Ohio producers from the Hock- 
ing Valley to Toledo, or other lake ports. 

Negotiations were in progress about the middle of tl.c 
year for the merger of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. and the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., but after some bargaining 
the deal was called off. Both properties are located in 
the eastern Ohio district. 
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By J. W. Bontine* 


SYNOPSIS—Hampton Roads market shares in the gen- 
‘ral prosperity in the coal industry. Car shortage and 
‘abor troubles complicate the situation at various times. 
‘oastwise movement heavy. New dumping records estab- 
ished, the total crossing the million-ton mark several 
nonths during the year. British invasion of the New 
‘twer district. 

& 

_ The year 1913 has been one of the most trying to the 
oal shippers from Hampton Roads ports, although it has 
t the same time been one of the most profitable. 

During the first few months of the year there was con- 
iderable difficulty experienced in getting coal forward 
‘rom the mines and a number of shippers were forced to 
day demurrage on vessels held up waiting for coal. Ship- 
ders were hardly over this trouble before some of the 
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mines were idle because of the strike. This, however, 
lasted only a short time and effected but few of the New 
River operations. 

The demand for coal has been good practically all the 
year. During the summer and fall there was a scarcity at 
all piers and this, of course, kept prices up. The largest 
shippers had great difficulty getting coal to take care of 
contract tonnage. The railroads attributed the shortage 
at tidewater during the fall to the fact that a large num- 
ber of cars which had been sent West with coal for lake 
shipment had been tied up in the congestion on the West- 
ern roads and that great difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting them back to the mines. Car troubles during the 
early fall and winter are one of the greatest difficulties 
which the shippers at tidewater have to contend with, and 
this seems to be a yearly occurrence. 

With the demand steady prices have also remained good 
particularly on run-of-mine coal. Prices for the entire 
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year have been on an average of from about $2.85@3 for 
cargo coal. Bunker rates for the year have been $3.30, 
and $3.15 for foreign steamers and $3.15 and $3.05 for 
American owned or operated vessels. 
Export shipments were heavy with cargoes moving to 
several new ports to which American coal has previously 
been unknown. Outside of the coastwise movemen/, which 
was largest to Providence and Boston, the Canal Zone 
will rank perhaps as the best market to which coal has 
moved from Hampton Roads. Of course, this has been 
for use on the canal work and when this is completed the 
demand for coal from this source will be reduced, even 
should coaling stations be established in that section. 


New Dumpinc ReEcorDS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Records for heavy dumpings have been made at all 
Hampton Roads piers during some month of the year, 
the best record made by the Virginian Ry. was at Sewalls 
Point when it dumped during the month of November 
a total of 340,769 tons. This fell behind the Nor- 
folk & Western dumpings for that month by only about 
five thousand tons. The Norfolk & Western Ry., of 
course, has always led in the monthly tonnage, but for 
the month of November it experienced a car shortage, 
which considerably handicapped it; otherwise the Vir- 
ginian Ry. could not run it so close a race. Several 
times during the year the monthly movement amounted 
to over a million tons; in August, when a light movement 
is naturally expected, the total: dumpings amounted to 
1,030,434 tons. 

Work on the new steel piers of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. at Newport News and the Norfolk & Western at Lam- 
berts Point has been progressing all year, and both these 
piers will be put in operation early in 1914. The Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. has already given its machinery, 
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cars, etc., a test and found everything working satisfac- 
torily. It is only waiting now for some of the minor 
work to be finished when it will start dumping. It will 
probably be some months before the Chesapeake & Ohio 
pier is ready for operation. With these two new piers 
working, facilities at Hampton Roads will be greatly in- 
creased and 1914 should see some further records made 
by the railroads with terminals at tidewater. 

On account of the mild fall and winter the demand for 
coal for domestic use was comparatively light and retail- 
ers are complaining of a generally dull year. Prices for 
anthracite coal have averaged about $7.75, splint, $5.50@ 
5.75, with Pocahontas and New River steam run-of-mine 
in small quantities at $4@4.50 per ton. | 

Considerable uneasiness has been felt by some of the 
smaller selling agencies at tidewater on account of a re- 
port to the effect that practically the entire New River 
coal field had been sold to a British syndicate. The own- 
ers of the largest interests have emphatically denied these 
rumors and stated that while some small operations may 
have been sold, that the $50,000,000 reported to have been 
paid for the mines, would not purchase the number men- 
tioned as having been included in the deal. 

A new enterprise put into operation in connection with 
the handling of coal from Hampton Roads is the storage 
plant recently completed at Sewalls Point. This is ex- 
pected to take care of over 200,000 tons and should the 
occasion demand, it could be enlarged with little cost to 
take care of over half a million tons, with practically the 
same machinery now in operation there. 

While there has been considerable improvement made 
during the year in the facilities for handling coal, 1913 
has gained little credit in the matter of tonnage with these 
improvements, and it remains for the coming year to show 
whether the dumpings over the new piers will be increased 
in proportion to the increased facilities. 
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By HERBERT WATERS 


SYNOPSIS—After passing through a year fraught with 
many vicissitudes, Chicago coal dealers are looking for- 
ward to a greater prospecity in 1914. Few regrets were 
heard with the passing of the old year; 1t was a period of 
erratic prices, and while there were a number of bright 
spots, the 12 months were not satisfactory. Many fea- 
tures entered into this situation, the most important, per- 
haps, being unfavorable weather conditions. Prices would 
be advanced one week only to take a downward course the 
week succeeding. 

The year opened with the Chicago domestic market 
technically in the weakest position it had occupied for 
several months. Coal of almost every variety was on track 
without immediate buyers. Soft weather was one of the 
chief factors in the situation. Anthracite was in good 
demand, but the strength of that fuel comprised the en- 
tire virility of the market. Springfield domestic lump 
was selling at $2.32, Franklin County egg at $2.55@2.80, 
and Clinton screenings from $1.57@1.62. 


During the week ending Jan. 11 there was a sharp 
drop in temperature, which had a beneficial effect upon 
the market. An abundant supply of coal among dealers, 
however, prevented the price list from moving upward. 
Warmer weather soon followed and dealers again com- 
plained. Scarcely a branch of the domestic fuel trade 
escaped the depressing influences. Coke was saved from 
a bad break because some of the ovens diverted a part of 
their productive capacity to the making of furnace and 
foundry coke instead of the crushed variety. In many 
branches of the coal trade there were cancellations of 
orders and reductions in prices. Toward the end of the 
month there was weakness in domestic coal and the de- 
mand for steam fuel was far from heavy. 

With the advent of February there was a sharp curtail- 
ment in production owing to the unfavorable market. 
Many of the mines in Illinois and Indiana closed down 
two or three days a week. The jrice list at this time 
placed Franklin County domestic lump at from $2.45@ 
2.55, Springfield steam lump at $2.02, Clinton mine-run 
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t $1.97, and Franklin County screenings at from $1.90@ 
1,05. Smokeless lump and egg was quoted at from $3.55 
@3.80. Even anthracite coal went begging. Toward 
the middle of the month colder weather stimulated buying 
vufficiently to absorb accumulations of unsold coal as well 
is regular shipments from the mines. A marked reaction 
soon followed, however, and the market became demoral- 
ged on account of warmer weather and unusually heavy 
‘shipments. It was a period of easy prices. Springfield 
coal was cut 15c. a ton and a similar drop occurred in 
‘the Indiana varieties. There was a decline in the price 
of Hocking Valley coal of 25c. a ton. 
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At the beginning of March the market was as low as it 
‘customarily is in June or July. Some operators scld coal 
at a loss in order to dispose of it. A slight improvement 
‘in conditions soon followed, but it was only temporary. 
Toward the end of the month the floods in Ohio and In- 
‘diana tied up mines and transportation with the result 
‘that the market for Western coal was tightened. 

_ Prevailing prices at this period were: 


j Harrisburg quotations were: Domestic lump and egg, 

'$2.40; steam lump, $2.45; mine-run, $2.20; screenings, $1.90@ 

‘1.95; No. 1 nut, $2.40; No. 2 nut, $2.40; No. 3 nut, $2.30. 

| Carterville prices were: Lump and egg, $2.40; No. 1 washed, 

($2.55; No. 2 washed, $2.35. ; 
Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct, 

egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.75 @4.85. 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic Lump........... $2.07 $2.40 $2.27 
Osi Gg Bae) 1.92@1.97 oa 
Lopes Si oanooe 2.40 $3.95 
MMIC P LANE Tisaa <ictsieie => ses 1.87@1.92 2.20@2.30 1.97 3.90 
PRP O PENS. \c%\n 1c sic os 01s ese « 1.57@1.62 1.90@1.95 1.67 


SECOND QUARTER 


The effect of the disastrous floods in Ohio anc Indiana 
became more noticeable at the beginnig of April through 
a reduction in the supply of coal and an advance in prices. 
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Screenings were boosted 10c. a ton. The buying of steam 
‘coal at good prices became active soon after with the 
domestic business unsatisfactory. Activity in contracting 
developed, buyers showing a strong tendency to strike 
‘sharp bargains. At the opening of May contract prices 
‘were variable, but the general tone of the market was 
‘strong. Early in June a shortage of Eastern coal on 
contracts caused a stronger demand for the Western 
product. 

_ Prevailing prices at this time were: 





Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
- Domestic lump....... $1.97@2.07 $2.55 $2.27 
#Steam lump......... 1.82@1.87 2.07 

oo SSR aa 2.55 $3.94@4.30 
'Mine-run........+--- 1.77@1.82 2.20@2.30 1.87 3.30 
| gcreenings 1.62@1.67 1.90@1.95 1.62@1.67 
_ i 
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Harrisburg quotations were: Domestic lump and egg, $2.40; 
steam lump, $2.30@2.38; mine-run, $2.20@2.25; screenings, 
$1.90@1.95; No. 1 nut, $2.40; No. 2 nut, $2.40; No. 3 nut, $2.30. | 


Carterville prices were: Lump and egg, $2.80@2.45; No. 1 
washed, $2.45@2.70; No. 2 washed, $2.30@2.40. 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5.25@5.50; byprod- 
uct egg and stove, $4.85; byproduct nut, $4.75 @4.85; gas house, 
$4.50 @ 4.60. 


THIRD QUARTER 


An improvement in the demand for anthracite was 
noticeable early in July. Domestic call for Western coals, 
however, was light. Throughout the week ending July 
12 the spot market on coal was dull and the steam trade 
erratic. At this time retail dealers found themselves 
unable to compete with farmers for labor and were obliged 
to resort to their own efforts in unloading coal or go 
without. 

The price of almost every kind of domestic coal ad- 
vanced. Smokeless was selling at a premium of 15c. a 
ton over the circular, and eastern Kentucky coal was in- 
creased to 10@13c. ton. As the end of the month drew 
near the Chicago steam trade reported better buying 
as did retail dealers in outlying districts. A wide spread 
of prices and conditions prevailed. 

At the beginning of August, Springfield domestic lump 
was quoted at $2.07, while that from Franklin County 
commanded $2.45@2.65. Clinton steam lump was selling 
at $2.07. The price for Springfield mine-run ranged be- 
tween $1.82@1.92. Screenings prices were $1.52@1.57 
for Springfield, $1.85@1.90 for Franklin County, and 
$1.52@1.57 for Clinton. 

A slow improvement in domestic coal was noted during 
the opening week of September. Producers asked better 
prices because the market and the time of year warranted 
it. Fine coal was under steady pressure. Toward the 
middle of the month there was greater demand for lump 
with production below normal. The amount of coal in the 
bands of retailers was far less than is customary even in 
the middle of summer. 

Within the week ended Sept. 20 there was a perceptible 
picking uj in domestic orders from country districts. 
The screenings market held reasonably firm, due to a 
growing belief among operators that they were selling 
their coal too cheap. Some producers advanced prices for 
domestic sizes as much as 25c. a ton. At about this time 
the appointment of receivers for the O’Gara coal proper- 
ties had a pronounced influence upon +e Chicago market. 
Strife among contending factions tied up various proper- 
ties and withdrew their productive capacity from the mar- 
ket with the result that the general tone was strengthened. 

Prevailing prices at the end of September were: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump.....-- $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $. 252 
Steam lumn ........ 2.07 2.07 
TE SRRRERS Paine 3.05@3.30 4.30@4.45 
IM[INE-TUD.). 2.565000 3.97 2.30 87 3.45@3.55 
Screenings.......- 4.27@1.32 1.75@1.80 1.22@1.32 


Quotations for Harrisburg coal were: Domestic lump and 
egg, $3.05; steam lump, $2.65 @2.80; mine run, $2.30@2.40; 
screenings, $1.75@1.80; No. 1 nut, $1.75@1.80; No. 2 nut, $2.55 
@ 2.89. 

Carterville prices were: Lump and egg and No. 1 washed, 
$3.05; No, 2 washed, $2.65. 

CGoke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product egg, stove and nut, $4.85; gas house, $4.65@4.75. 


FourRTH QUARTER 


The first days of October found the market in better 
shape than in four years. Starting with anthracite, the 
strength ran through every grade and size, including 
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Illinois screenings. Carterville operators, especially, han- 
dled a large volume of business. During the week ended 
Oct. 18 the market continued strong and prices held 
steady at the top notch. Transportation difficulties were 
one cause for a stiffening in the market. The movement 
of Hocking coal was limited to the supply of cars. A 
cold wave reached Chicago during the closing days of 
October and aided in giving virility to the price list. 
Western mines were in a better position than those in 
Eastern territory so far as the car supply was concerned. 

Satisfactory conditions prevailed during the early days 
of the following month. Springfield domestic lump sold 
at $2.57 and Franklin County egg at $3.05@3.30. Clin- 
ton mine-run was quoted ta $1.87, and smokeless mine-run 
at $3.45@3.55. During the middle of the month the do- 
mestic market softened. There was an advance, however, 
to $2 a ton at the mines for 114-in. Hocking lump, due to 
the demand for this coal and a shortage of cars. At the 
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end of November the domestic trade was light in all 
grades of coal. A drop in prices was averted by the action 
of the railroads in buying heavily for storage purposes. 

December was a dull month, owing to mild weather 
and a continued decline in the manufacturing business, 
With the closing of factories there was a sharp recession 
im the steam business, and the anthracite and coke market- 
were soft. 

Prevailing prices at the end of December were: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic dump steeescie els $2.32 $2.45@2.80 $2.27 
Steam limpicte enter 1.97 1.97 
EUp Oy sank shots Road cicalceiere 2.45@2.80 $4.30 
Mine-rumir. ceretnign mrrerenciole 1.87 2.30 1.87 3.45 
Borceningss..ecmere ee cere 1.42 1-75@1.85 1.37 


Harrisburg prices were: Domestic lump and egg, $2.55@ 
2.65; steam lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; screenings, $1.75@ 
1.85; No. 1 nut, $2.55@2.85; No. 2 nut; $2.55. 

Quotations on Carterville were: Lump, 
washed, $2.55@2.65; No. 2 washed, $2.55. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.28; 
byproduct egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.75 @ 4.85. 
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By E. J. WaLLAce* 


SYNOPSIS—The St. Louis market continues the one 
pessimistic section of the National trade. Year has been 
a lean one due to mild weather and industrial depression. 
Financial difficulties were more numerous and the big 
fiood aggravated the situation. Keokuk power dam re- 
stricted the market for screenings, while competition with 
outlying nonunion fields is constantly narrowing the range 
of Lllinots coals. 

The year opened normal; that is, with such prices as 
netted the operators a fair margin of profit. Screenings 
were in demand and sold at what is always considered a 
good price, 55@65c. for Standard and 75@85c. for Car- 
terville. The screened size market was in good condition, 
Carterville lump and egg bringing $1.40@1.60, and 
Standard 2-in. lump about $1. 


THE BITUMINOUS MARKET IN St. LOUIS 


Warm weather and an extremely mild winter played 
havoc with business from about the middle of January 
on. Winter in St. Louis usually begins about Jan. 1, but 
at no time was there over 2 in. of a snowfall, and while 
the mercury dropped low enough to make a record, yet 
it was only for a few days and brought forth no unusual 
demand. 

As the spring months advanced, domestic coal dropped 
while steam sizes went up and this condition existed well 
up into the summer months—as late as the middle of 
August. The year in the coal fields of Illinois has been 
2 disappointment to the most optimistic and a disastrous 
one to the small operator. About the middle of January 
mines began shutting down on account of the heavy over- 
production. The only cause for profitable prices at any 
period was the car shortage, and when relief came in this 
direction there was too much coal and the usual cutting 
of prices resulted. Far-sighted operators figured that they 
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could keep the mines idle at a lower cost than they could 
operate and meet competition, and some mines in both 
the Carterville and Standard fields have not worked since 
last January. 

In April the screenings price went up to around $1 
in all fields, while mine-run sold for 70c. and lump at 75e, 
from the Standard field. Carterville screenings held at as 
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high as $1.05 and lump and egg at $1@1.10. These 
conditions lasted until about August, when the scale began 
to settle the other way, and in October the high price 
was reached on Standard lump at $1.40 (2-in. size is 
quoted all through), the screenings went down to dc. and 
some were given away for the freight charges. The high 
Carterville lump price was $2.25, as an average, and the 
screenings price went down to 20ce. 

In November a change occurred and the screened-size 
market began dropping until at the end of the year it was 
below where it had started. The cause of the poor finish 
of 1913 as a coal year is laid to the mild open winter of 
1912-19138, and the first half of the current season. Only 
for a few weeks in the fall of 1913 was the car shortage 
serious in the Illinois fields. 

During the latter part of the year there has been a grad- 
ual shrinkage in the tonnage of screenings for steam in 
the St. Louis market and extending north along the Mis- 
sissipp1 River, caused by the power furnished from the 
new dam at Keokuk. The use of the power will continue 
to grow from this time on. 

The past year has been an unsatisfactory one for the 
majority of the operators in southern Illinois. Many 
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mines are in the hands of receivers and others are carried 
by banks that keep them up in the hope that the coming 
spring will bring more hopeful conditions. From the 
retailers’ standpoint, business has been fair—better on 
Illinois coals than on other fuels. 


ANTHRACITE, SMOKELESS AND COKE 


The year opened with Pennsylvania anthracite at a 
premium of about 25c. over the circular, sometimes more. 
Such coal as did come in was a sorry disappointment to 
the consumer, for it was off size and carried a vast amount 
of impurities. In February the demand fell off and the 
supply became plentiful. In April prospects opened up 
good and the retailers started a price war that lasted 
throughout the year, entailing a loss of from $40,000 to 
$60,000 that they would have had if the retail circular 
had been maintained. 

Anthracite lost some ground here in the 1912-1913 sea- 
son, but the price war brought it back again, and this year 
saw a record movement at times. On the whole the coal 
was satisfactory, but occasionally large quantities of 
poorly prepared independent coal showed up. 

The year ends with the market in a deplorable condi- 
tion, caused by jobbers over buying and coal is selling at 
more than 50c. below the circular, with no demand. 

Smokeless coal was at its zenith the early months of the 
year, on account of the anthracite shortage. It became 
a popular fuel even at the high price of $5@5.50 whole- 
sale, and as high as $7 retail. While this did not last 
long, the price kept up well, and there were times during 
the spring months when smokeless was at a premium, 
The strike in the smokeless field kept the tonnage down 
here, and this fuel lost ground. At the end of the year 
the price for lump and egg was about $4.75@5. 

As with other fuels, so with coke, in the early part of 
the year. The price on byproduct and gas house was from 
$5.50@6. This market broke early and for the entire year 
in a general way coke has been plentiful and dropped to 
as low as $4.50. There has been a persistent effort made 
during the closing months to keep the-price between $4.75 
@5, but the supply exceeds the demand and the price 
drops. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


In the industries to which the coal trade looks for the 
movement of a large tonnage, the past year has not been 
as prosperous a one as 1912. The lumber business was 
fairly good the first half of the year, but went to pieces 
in the summer months for various reasons, the chief of 
which was the tariff issue. 

The lead and zinc mining in southeast Missouri, which 
industry consumes an enormous tonnage of coal, has been 
above the average the past year, but no new plants went 
into operation, and for a short period of time the entire 
district was idle on account of labor troubles. The iron 
and steel mills in and around St. Louis have not prospered 
te the extent that they have in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Some interesting data on the amount of coal coming 
into St. Louis were made public at the recent hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Tons 
otal coal shipped into St. Louis.....sseseseeees+. 6,457,683 
Retivercd on ‘Terminal rail in St. Louis......-+++--. 1,733,278 
Delivered by other roads in St. LouisS.....++++++--- 2,404,105 
Delivered for railroad use ONL]Y.....sseeeeeeeeeeees 1,136,733 
Delivered for points beyond St. Louis......+-+++-+-- 1,183,621 
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The Terminal Association is paid 20c. a ton, so its 
earnings on the coal tonnage for the year ending June 30, 
1913, were $1,291,536. 


SouTHERN ILLINOIS 


The increasing wage scale in Illinois will continue to 
bring a decreasing market. Again, there is ever an over- 
production—some mines go bankrupt, etc., but there are 
always new ones being developed. Seven or eight mines 
went out of operation in the Wilhamson-Franklin County 
field. No new mines were sunk in Williamson County, 
but three or four new ones were started in Franklin 
County. In Saline County the floods in the spring put a 
few mines out of existence, and seriously affected others. 
The year started off fairly well, but financial difficulties 
overcame the big operations. 

In the Jackson County Big Muddy mines the year was 
e, disappointment, although the fall and winter months 
proved good ones and some new producing records were 
established. Perry County suffered a set back in the de- 
struction of the Paradise mine, and other plants found it 
more economical to stay idle than operate. The Stand- 
ard field did not improve this year. No new mines were 
opened and a few old ones were abandoned. The ton- 
nage will drop heavily in this field. 

There were no serious mine disasters during the year 
in southern Ilinois. A few mishaps brought about a 
smaller number of deaths, it is figured, than usual and 
injuries will fall below the average. 

The year was an aggravating one in labor circles. 
There were many petty grievances and strikes without 
number. Different locals lost their charters for failure 
to obey the State United Mine Workers officials. 


Milwaukee Market im 1913 


By HERMAN BLYER* 


Coal constitutes the leading commodity in the rapidly- 
growing lake tonnage at Milwaukee. The annual re- 
ceipts have increased steadily for the past ten years, and 
have now reached proportions which warrant that city’s 
aspiration to the distinction of being known as the great- 
est coal-distributing center of the Middle West. 

For the ten years previous to 1903 the total receipts of 
coal at Milwaukee from all sources averaged a little over 
1,600,000 tons annually. Since that period the gain has 
been remarkable. The year 1912 rolled up a total of 
5,172,257 tons, which was the highest figure reached up 
to that time; but the year just closed established a record 
far beyond this, the receipts by lake and rail being 5,571,- 
704 tons, or a gain over the year previous of 698,919 tons. 
The sources of receipt were as follows: 


Tons, 
Bry Diao tite repereraatic toes ait Strareps ges oho h eA) oete wee) taeda Veins sehe. "a, SA 5,553,357 
By Rail ee caries terete aren yn anon inc OA ee nvenr ete siels ot 308,785 
TD OCA ee ee ce te he Fae ae tia eoeciol ws. DEVAS Gag Stage At oie 5,682,142 
{Deduct 90 per cent of carferry receipts.............-+-seeceeeees 290,438 
Actual receipts at Milwatikee*yards'n cia.) eic secs altho suelo e cere a ese 5,571,704 


+Arrivals by carferry figure in the receipts by lake, but only 10 per cent of 
this coal is delivered in Milwaukee, the greater proportion going direct to the 
interior. The receipts by carferry during 1913 aggregated 322,708 tons. 


Soft coal makes up the bulk of the receipts at Milwau- 
kee. The average annual shipments of hard coal during 
the past ten years has been 925,884 tons. The lowest rec- 
ord during that period was made in 1906, when only 756,- 
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646 tons of anthracite coal were received. During 1908 
and 1911 the receipts of hard coal slightly exceeded 
the million-ton mark. The year 1913, with a tonnage of 
1,220,906, established the highest record at Milwaukee 
thus far. 

The gain in shipments was practically all made during 
the first six months of the year. At the close of that time 
the total exceeded that of the same last year by over 
850,000 tons, due principally to the suspension in mining 
during 1912. Favorable rates on grain also attracted 
carriers to the head of the lakes towards the close of the 
season, and vessels for coal were hard to get. The back- 
wardnes due to this condition was augmented by the dis- 
astrous November gale, which swept the Great Lakes and 
brought the season to a premature close. 

Coal moved out to the interior briskly during the spring 
and summer months, but there was a slowing up in the 
fall and the season closed with a dull market. As a re- 
sult all the yards are heavily stocked. The remarkably 
warm winter thus far has cut down the sales of anthracite 
coal to a considerable extent, but weather conditions 
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SYNOPSIS—The following letter has been sent to an- 
thracite mine superintendents by James EH. Roderick, 
chief of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania. As 
the suggestions embodied herein are the result of a con- 
ference of inspectors, they should represent a consensus 
of opinion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES 
Harrisburg, Penn., Dec. 20, 1913. 
Mr. 
General Manager, 
Dear Sir: 

You are aware that the Department of Mines through 
its inspecters has constantly endeavored to reduce acci- 
dents in and about the anthracite coal mines, and I am 
pleased to say that in this work the managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen have heartily codperated; but not- 
withstanding our united and unremitting efforts, acci- 
dents, fatal and otherwise, have occurred with great fre- 
quency. Still hopeful, however, that some means might 
be found by which the lives of the mine workers could be 
better safeguarded, I called a general meeting of the an- 
thracite inspectors at Wilkes-Barre on Oct. 28 and 29 at 
which time there was a thorough discussion of the causes 
of accidents inside and outside the mines. The unanimous 
opinion was that, to meet the existing conditions, addi- 
tional safeguards beyond the requirements of the present 
law must be adopted. 

The most prolific causes of accidents inside the mines 
are falls, cars, blasts, gas, falling into shafts or slopes, 
suffocation and explosives. During the first 11 months 
of the present year 510 lives were lost inside the mines 
as against 463 for the first 11 months of 1912. 

If accidents inside the mines are to be reduced, and 
they should be reduced by one-half, special care and at- 
tention must be given to the causes above enumerated. In 
all mines, but especially in mines where the pitch of the 
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during February and the spring months following may 
more than make up for the falling off thus far. The 
future of the soft-coal market will depend largely upon the 
rapidity and extent of the industrial revival. 

Milwaukee, being a manufacturing city, and having 
several busy suburbs, is a great consumer of soft coal. One 
large coke and byproduct plant alone absorbs close to a 
million tons annually. 

The wholesale prices f.o.b. cars at Milwaukee as re- 
ported by the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., ranged as fol- 
lows : 


Wyoming 
and 

Cross Creek Steam Coal Mine- 

Anthracite Pocohon- Ken- Screened run 
Egg, Stove tas tucky Hock- Pitts- Poca- 
Months and Nut. Screened Cannel. ing. burg. hontas 
January...... $6.75@7.00 $5.50 $6.25 $3.75 $3.75 $3.50 
February..... 6.75@7.00 5.50 6.25 3.75 3.18 3.50 
March (eenre 6.75@7.00 5.00 .25 3.76 3.75 3.50 
April conten 6.25@6.50 4°76 6.25 3755 3205, 3.50 
BV ele cachet 6.35@6.60 4.75 6125 3.65 2 DD, 3.50 
June. 6.45@6.70 4.75 6.25 3.55 3:55 3.50 
oD ULM esthetics 6.55@6.80 4.75 6.25 3.55 3.55 3.50 
August......% 6.65@6.90 5.25 6.25 3.55 55 3.50 
September.... 6.75@7.00 5.25 6.25 3.55 3.55 3.50 
October...-.. 6.75@7.00 5.25 6:25 SoD 55 3.50 
November... . 6.75@7.00 5225 6.75 3.55 3.05 3.50 
December... . 6.75@7.00 5525 6.75 3.55 3.55 3.50 





seam is less than 35 deg., accidents from falls must be 
given the greatest consideration. 


SUGGESTED PRECAUTIONS 


I ask you in the interest of the safety of the mine work- 
ers to put in practice the following suggestions: 

1. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS BY FALLS. 

(a) That in addition to the work of the fire bosses or 
assistant foremen before the employees enter the mine, as 
provided by law, you will order that two daily inspec- 
tions of every working place (except in mines where 
breasts are being worked full) be made by the mine fore- 
man or an assistant mine foreman, one between 7% a.m. 
and 12 noon, and one between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m., while 
the men are or ought to be at work. 

(b) That each mine shall be divided into districts of 
suitable size and each district shall be placed in charge 
of an assistant mine foreman. 

(c) That the mine foreman shall each day enter 
plainly and sign with ink, in a book provided, for that 
purpose, a brief report stating the general conditions as 
to safety of the portion of the mine examined by him, 
describing briefly but clearly any dangerous conditions 
that may have come under his observation and the meth- 
ods adopted to remove them. 

(d) That each assistant mine foreman shall each day 
enter plainly and sign with ink, in a book provided for 
that purpose, a report stating the general conditions as 
to safety of the working places visited in the portion of 
the mine allotted to him, describing briefly but clearly 
any dangerous conditions that may have come under his 
observation and the methods adopted to remove them. 

(e) That the mine foreman shall read carefully the 
daily report of each assistant mine foreman not later 
than the following day and shall countersign the report 
with ink. 

(f) That the mine foreman and assistant mine fore- 
men on their daily inspection tours shall see that Gen- 
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eral Rule 12 is being complied with, and in addition see 
that props are properly placed and fastened securely at 
top and bottom, so that they cannot be displaced by flying 
coal unless broken, but if displaced or broken, they shall 
be replaced before any other work is done. 

(g) That the miners be provided with a sufficient 
number of sawed cap pieces of suitable length, width and 
thickness. 

(h) That the mine foreman and assistant mine fore- 
men in their daily examinations shall insist that the 
miner remain at work with his laborer in every place 
where, in their opinion, danger is to be apprehended from 
falls of roof or coal, and at all times where pillars are be- 
ing removed. 

2. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS BY THE CARS. 

(a) That all gangways and main haulage roads 
driven after Jan. 1, 1914, where employees travel and 
coal is hauled thereon, shall have a clear space of 214 
ft. from the top rail of the car to the rib, and also to 
the timber, which shall be made and continued through- 
out on the same side.of the passageway, if, in the judg- 
ment of the inspector, the conditions will permit; and 
all such space shall be kept free from obstructions. How- 
ever, if it is found impracticable by the inspector to pro- 
vide such spaces, then safety holes of ample dimensions 
shall be made on the same side, and not more than 100 
ft. apart, which shall be kept clear of obstructions and 
whitewashed. 

(b) That the distance between props and top rails of 
ears used in breasts shall not be less than 2 ft. and said 
space shall be kept free from obstructions. 

(c) That the height of gangways and traveling-ways 
wherein employees have to travel into and out of the 
mines, shall not be less than 5 ft. 6 in. from the top of 


sill to roof. 


-(d) That no person under the age of 17 years shall 
be employed as runner or driver in any mine. 

(e) That no person except the driver shall ride on 
the front end of the car, and no person shall ride between 
cars, and upon the request of the inspector a seat shall be 
provided for the driver. 

(f) That in slopes where persons are lowered or 
hoisted, special cars shall be provided for that purpose, 
the cars to be approved by the inspector of the district. 

(g) That in gangways where platforms are used, 
platforms shall not extend over the top rail of the car. 

(h) That where chutes are used they shall not extend 


more than 12 in. over the top rail of the car, unless they 


are at least 16 in. above the top rail. 

(i) That when a breast is finished or abandoned for 
over 30 days, all chutes and platforms that may extend 
over the top rail of the car shall be removed. 

3. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS BY BLASTS. 

(a) That wherever practicable, all blasts inside the 


mines shall be exploded by an electric battery. 


(b) That all such batteries used shall be approved by 
the mine foreman, and he shall instruct the miners as to 


_ their use, so blasts can be exploded with greater safety. 


(c) That only one kind of explosives shall be used 
in the same hole. 

(d) That all shot holes in coal shall be tamped to the 
mouth. 


(e) That a charge of high explosive in coal that has 


missed fire shall not be withdrawn nor shall the hole be 


reopened. 
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4. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS FROM EXPLO- 
SIONS OF GAS. 

(a) That the superintendent shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, see that the provisions of General Rules 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 are complied with. 

(b) That crossheadings between inlet and outlet air- 
ways in each split of air when closed permanently shall 
be substantially shut with walls of concrete, or of stone 
or brick laid in cement or lime mortar. Provided, how- 
ever, that the inspector may give written approval of 
other suitable material in mines with heavy pitches. 

(c) That crossheadings between breasts, except those 
nearest the face, shall be closed, and a brattice from the 
last crossheading shall be erected so as to conduct the air 
to the face. Provided, however, that the closing of such 
crossheadings and the erection of a brattice may be 
omitted on the written consent of the inspector. 

(d) That each breast when finished shall have a cross- 
heading driven at the face to prevent an accumulation 
of explosive gas. 

(e) That every permanent overcast or undercast built 
hereafter shall be substantially constructed of incom- 
bustible material. 

(f) That in each mine there shall be telephone con- 
nections between the surface and all important parts of 
the mine, and an attendant shall be on duty at all times 
at the telephone on the surface. 

5. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS IN SHAFTS. | 

(a) That every shaft and also every slope with an 
angle of over 35 deg., wherein men are lowered and 
hoisted, shall have safety gates at the top and also at 
each intermediate lift thereof, which shall be controlled 
by cage, gunboat or car. 

(b) That where men are lowered or hoisted in such 
shafts or slopes, a safety device that will prevent over- 
winding and also control the speed of cage, gunboat or 
cars at all times shall be attached to the engine. 

6. TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS BY EXPLOSIVES. 

(a) That not more than 5 lb. of high explosive shall 
be taken into a mine at any one time by any one person, 
unless more is required for use in that shift. 

(b) That high or permissible explosives shall not be 
sold for use in mines, unless the name of the manufac- 
turer and name and grade of explosives are stamped on 
each stick. 

(c) That detonators shall at all times be kept sep- 
arate and apart from other explosives until required for 
use. 

(d) That no frozen explosives shall be sold or given 
to any employee. 

(e) That no person shall thaw explosives inside or 
outside the mines, except by the method recommended by 
the manufacturer. 

(f) That black powder shall not be sold loose in kegs, 
cases or packages, but shall be sold in cartridges, and 
shall not be taken into the mine, except in nonconductive 
receptacles. 

(g) That detonators shall be sold in boxes of ten in 
a box, and not more than one box shall be sold to any one 
person at one time unless more are necessary for a day’s 
work. 

% TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS FROM ELEC- 
PRICLOY . 

(a) That when electric power is used in and about 
the mines, it shall be cared for in accordance with Article 
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XI of the Bituminous Mine Act of June 9, 1911, so far 
as it can be applied to anthracite mines. 

8. GASOLINE AND OIL. 

(a) That six months after Jan. 1, 1914, locomotives 
using coal, gasoline or oil shall not be used inside of any 
mine, and the use of gasoline or oil for generating 
power for any other purpose shall also be prohibited. 

9. TO REDUCE. ACCIDENTS. BY CARS ON 
SURFACE. 


(a) That railroad and other cars shall be handled 
with care. 
(b) That safety switches shall be placed above all 


breakers, so as to safeguard the loaders, and at any other 
place when requested by the inspector. 

10. TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS FROM SUFFO- 
CATION IN CHUTES. 

(a) That no person shall shovel coal in any pocket 
until the loader is notified. 

(b) That the loader shall not load from any pocket 
until he is informed that such person or persons are out 
of the pocket. 

11. RESCUE AND FIRST-AID CORPS SHALL 
BE ESTABLISHED. 

(a) That rescue and first-aid corps shall be estab- 
lished at each colliery or at each group of collieries, as 
agreed upon between the superintendent and the in- 
spector. 

You are kindly requested to order that the suggestions 
given in this letter be carried out, as it is the sincere de- 
sire of the department, and I know it to be your desire 
also, to make a record for the year 1914 in the way of 
reducing accidents in the mines. 


"33 


The Kemmerer District of 
Wyoming 


Of the three large operating companies in this district 
the Kemmerer Coal Co. has slowly forged into the lead 
and is now by far the most important factor in the district. 
As its name signifies, the company is affiliated with the 
powerful Kemmerer interest in Pennsylvania. 

Unlike most coal districts, operations in the Kem- 
merer field are confined almost entirely to large corporate 
interests. Three such are represented in this field: The 
Union Pacific Coal Co., operating the southernmost exten- 
sion of the workable coal; the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. 
controlling the central district and the Kemmerer Coal 
Co. the northern. 

The Kemmerer company is producing about 4000 tons 
per day, and has a monthly payroll of nearly $90,000; it 
employs about 1100 men. Development work for the year 
was confined mostly to their No.6 mine, although improve- 
ments were also made at other of their operations. It is 
interesting to note that the central-power plant idea is 
not being neglected in this district. The Kemmerer com- 
pany is installing a large turbine-driven generator capable 
of developing 1025 kw., which will be used for pumping 
at all the mines of the company, some eight or nine miles 
distant. 

The Diamond Coal & Coke Co. operating three mines 
at Diamondville, Oakley and Glencoe, is the second larg- 
est producer in the district. This company is a subsidiary 
of the Montana copper interests and most of the output is 
used at the company’s mines and smelters at Butte and 
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Anaconda. The Diamond mines are producing about 
2200 tons per day, employ between 600 and 700 men and 
have an average monthly pay roll of about $70,000. 
With the exhaustion of the Kemmerer coal, operations 
are being gradually extended into the lignites lying to the 
west. There are a large number of these seams, some 
of enormous thickness, but all of rather a low grade. 
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Coal amd Coke Production in 
the Umited States for 1913 


The following tables have been compiled largely from 
data communicated by the several state mine inspectors, 
estimates having been made only where no such sta- 
tistics were available, but in all cases upon the basis of’ 
reliable information. 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


States 1912 1913 
Bituminous Short 1'ons Short Tons 
Alabama. tx cs 6 ee Hos eae eee 16,513,040 17,500,000 
Alaska: Sire Teka oe 0 oleae ne ea ae eee 2,000 : 2,600 
Arkansas’ cs ere ane Se pen ee ee ee 2,100,000 2,250,000 
Coloradovs ceed eee ee eee 11,016,948 9,188,432 
Tein ea eek Re co ee ae a 2,000 ,000 
Linots’s \icvs, Sens econ eels Se ey eee 60,217,019 62,000,000 
Tndianas foes Re eee ea ne ee 15,285,718 17,246,000 
LO Wass Aisys ste ce Sener ch WISER SEED TRO TE een ne 6,820,828 7,415,757 
Kansas eis conte sake teal eee toric eee eee (a) 6,986,182 7,400,000 
Kentucky sic cei Oot ciae Oar eee (a) 16,490,521 18,500,000 
Maryland sci oo sever see 0 peice +, avtunsea.8 Cron eet (a) 4,964,038 4,800,000 
Michigan! Ja xe Fae See cericee eee de emcee een (a) 1,206,230 1,400,000 
Missouri: 3; tv.cs hace ee ents eee 4,229 907 4,230,000 
Montana litte Mind meee wale fia Lene era eee en 3,048,495 3,365,712 
New Mexico: 2¢.; och cules Cobicie a tenner (a) 3,536,824 3,600,000 
North Dakotatxsoad ser eon eee ies ene 528,603 495,000 
Ohiows Ses ee ee ene en Ee een 34,444,291 37,500,000 
Oklahoma.) ec oe cetera ee wut uo eRe 3,600,000 4,000,000 
Pennsylvania..¥. lo<6 ai oh iete eka Pee (a) 161,865,488 168,000,000 
South Dakotas cc Rout cok ne ciate ni eee (e) 6,000 (e) 7,000 
Tennessee 6.4850. 4 ils ka ok Clean rte tar ane eee (a) 6,473,228 6,600,000 
OXABise eieis Stakte cate ans alte Gie Tene be IE Rate RU ae (a) 2,188,612 2,300,000 
Utterbio ci inerctarall cucncte RIO een bat en eee 3,088,356 3,289,255 
Virginia (oo .B oka) cents cee ls Me aE eee (a) 7,846,638 8,500,000 
Washington.) echo eee ete eee eee 3,346,946 3,677,946 
"West Virginia tt cn sca acieesniceerene ete eee (a) 66,786,687 71,600,000 
Wyoming JS sae ee a Se ae ee (a) 7,368,124 (e) 7,100,000 
Total: Dituminous..e eee <a ee eee ee 449 964,723 471,969,702 
Anthracite 
Colorado. F:-oetsiek mecca a aeoee ieee iene 69,037 51,903 
New Mexico? os, sc ahcate. aio sale Rae eee 47,892  (e) 48,000 
Pennsylvania j.c% = itasar cnt ee ae eee 84,361,598 90,000,000 
Total anthracite... sche «cesta ee eae 84,478,527 90,099,903 
Grand jtotals fF e ese lnctn ce eee ae ee oe 534,443,250 562,069,605 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES 
1912 1913 
States Short Tons Short Tons 
Alabamigis ity icieieis Gonee is bitte el aes ke, eRe een 2,881,861 3,500,000 
Colorado as esi (oie ee Re ee 972,539 889,989 
GeOrgia fee OAS EGG cheatin bate hat enter (a) 43,158 45,000 
Tinos? 8, i. See cone eon oe on eee ee 1,764,944 1,750,000 
Indiana) 33 cere ne a Wem ooh cate eerie 2,600,050 (e) 2,700,000 
Kentucky 4 aun anc cuties eeunon lee ca eee aerate 196,020 225,000 
INew MMexico 20.3) 83. gok ener ca an Lee reteen as eae (a) 413,906 (e) 400,000 
ODORS tea Bark oes: Crome ae a ae a (a) 388,669 395,000 
Oklahomans fe oles ale eres coe cal alp oe ae piel er 
Pennsylvania ail seat ae ol ee Be oon ene 26,950,081 27,100,000 
"PODNESSC67 oe Sisk eed Ore eke te eee ee 345,602 328,000 
LOE Neos Rise eae sia Sokop aktog eo 4 Bei ie c 347,356 314,694 
(VIT LING. eee eres Sieke hee 1,009,481 1,207,207 
Washington: etc wee eines crnceicc dn Pome ene ne 49,000 74,000 
Wests Vir ziniad Geta: atte cresyl: reise ee eee (al 2,465,986 4,000,000 
Othemstates Panty cere he citi obs ee eee (d} 2,100,000 = (e) 2,400,000 
(Rotale ee Ai se beh psy: Seine ee, tke ere 42,528,652 45,328,890 
(a) Figures of U. 8. Geol. Survey. (b) Year ending June 30. (c) Year 


ending Sept. 30. (d) Includes output of byproduct coke for Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Michigan, New York and Wisconsin. (e) Estimated. 
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The chief difference between the expansive use of air 
and steam is the heat loss in compression and expansion. 
Starting with an initial pressure of 75 lb. per sq.in. the 
adiabatic curve for air cuts the atmospheric line at a 
point where the final volume is 3% times that of the initial 
volume. The same curve for steam, on the other hand, 
cuts the atmospheric line at a point where the volume of 
the expanded steam is 4% times the original volume. The 
mean effective pressure, in the case of the expanding air, 
is 18.9 lb. per sq.in.; while for steam the value of this 
pressure reaches 25.2 lb. per sq.in. The low value for air 
is due to the loss of heat during expansion. For this 
reason air cannot be used expansively to the same extent 
as steam. 
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New Year Prospects im the 
PublicecLand States 


The best gifts the West received this new year were the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior in his 
report to the President. We regard these statements as 
important as if made by the chief executive himself, for 
the President has been disposed to let the public learn the 
greater part of the conclusions of himself and his cabinet 
through the annual reports of the secretaries of the vari- 
ous departments so that only what he considers of lead- 
ing importance may appear in his own addresses to Con- 
gress. 

As the President has so far always had his own way 
with Congress and obtained the passage of such bills as 
seemed: desirable to him, we look upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior as already on their 
way to enactment and it is well that they should be. 

Let us review the situation in the West from the point 
of view of an ordinary Westerner, who is not a coal op- 
erator. We are not sure we have the approval of the 
Western mine owner in our attitude toward coming leg- 
islation. Nor do we much care so long as we are in ac- 
cord with what is right and fair. Such a position in re- 
spect to any coal-mining interest may be credited only 
with difficulty to the technical press, but we have never 
been disposed to put purely private interests before those 
of the nation. 


PRODUCTION OF PUBLIC-LAND STATES, 1906-1912 


Tonnage Value Price per Ton 
GO Giratatets atetelalc' «sisters 2 25,510,997 $35,711,944 $1.40 
UPTIG) LON ACS rie eioigle 27,767,599 44,040,332 1.58 
OO States siete! cVaves sie ws. s 24,819,029 40,254,515 1.62 
OOD paar tela (aie\e ave.e' cles se 28,896,787 46,767,383 1.62 
SOI) iS. cyes cole Bie COICO 32,849,009 53,809,745 1.64 
POM eeitetelaxsisisicls (eleie\s s+ + 29,675,510 48,404,247 1.63 
Gil emeneetvcuelin viele! » e's seis 31,863,762 52,587,127 1.65 


The table above shows that the production of coal in 
the public-land states has increased 25 per cent. in the 
six years between 1906 and 1912. The bituminous output 
in all the other states in the Union has increased in the 
same time 31 per cent. Thus the old well developed 
partly depleted states of the East have shown greater 
rapidity of development than the West with its merely 
grazed resources. Meanwhile British Columbia in the 
same period of six years increased its production 59 per 
cent. 

Looking at the table we realize the truth of the remark 
by the statistician of the Geological Survey, HE. W. Parker, 
at the American Mining Congress. He said: 

“T desire to call attention to the conditions in the pub- 
lic-land states which are also coal producers. All of them 
showed favorable comparisons with other states” in earn- 
ings on capital. 

To relieve the conditions which we have pointed out, 
Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, sug- 
gested in his report that a royalty take the place of a 
cash payment for lands, and in the case of Alaska that 
the money earned be thrown into a fund for the develop- 
ment of that territory. There is no reason why this should 
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not be done for the public-land states as well as for 
Alaska, the royalty collected being paid over, less the cost 
of administration, to those states to which the production 
went. 

We are afraid that every little while, unless something 
is done speedily, there will be a revaluation of Western 
coal lands. Every time some unwise person pays a fool- 
ish price for Connellsville, Pocahontas or New River coal, 
we shall publish it. Mr. Ashley has declared that he 
reads this record of ours and he will doubtless give his 
prices a new boost every time he notes a rise if he can 
find a complacent lawyer-secretary like Walter L. Fisher 
to give his consent. In a letter dated Dec. 26, 1913, 
George H. Ashley, the chief of the Coal Section of the 
Land Classification Board admits that three modifications 
have been made of the classification system since 1907 
and we quote him at length, for it would not be fair to 
pick and choose from among his statements on that par- 
ticular subject : 


Public coal lands are classified and valued according to 
regulations drafted by the Geological Survey and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The first regulations were 
promulgated in 1907 and these have been replaced necessarily 
by those of 1908, 1909 and 1913. The regulations now in effect 
were approved by Secretary of Interior Fisher in February, 
1913, and are given in full in U. S. G. S. Bulletin 587, a copy of 
which you doubtless have. From the beginning, the prin- 
ciples underlying this scheme of valuation have remained 
unchanged. That is, the land is valued according to the quan- 
tity, quality and accessibility of the coal it contains, acces- 
sibility including both depth beneath the surface and near- 
ness of transportation. 

The changes that have been made from time to time have 
to do with the limits set and have resulted in more refine- 
ment of detail. Revaluation of lands is always in progress, 
sometimes with resulting lower price, but more often, be- 
cause of new data showing more coal to be present than at 
first supposed, resulting in an increase of price. No wide- 
spread or radical revaluations are made, however, and many 
if not most of the coal lands upon which values have been 
placed have never been revalued. 


There is, we think, no reason why the West should not 
have advanced like the South, had the land tenure been 
the same. While the Western production went up 24 
per cent., the Kentucky coal output rose 70 per cent. and 
that of West Virginia 54 per cent. 

We saw how British Columbia has forged ahead under 
favoring laws, advancing between two and three times as 
fast as the public-land states. The laws of this province, 
however, are different, according to Donald McKenzie. 
There, “whether a man is citizen or alien, he can buy a 
license for $100 good for one year. This license can be 
renewed for a second and third year upon payment of 
$100 a year and doing $50 worth of work every 12 
months. 

“TWpon discovery of coal the licensee can have a lease 
of land for five years at 15c. per acre per year. This 
lessee can obtain a renewal of his lease for a further term 
of three years on payment of $100 in addition to 15c. per 
acre and there is no royalty to be paid for the coal mined. 
During the term of the lease or within three months 
thereafter, if the lessee has expended $50 on each 640- 
acre tract in mining and development work he may pur- 
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chase the tract for $20 per acre cash and secure his title 
in fee simple. 

“Thus a prospector may secure 640 acres of lands and 
hold them for three years under a license and prospect 
them upon the payment of $100 per year and then may 
procure a lease of the tract for a total of eight years at 
15c. per acre, making 11 years before purchase and pay- 
ment is required. 

“During this period any number, not exceeding ten, of 
the licensees and lessees can combine their locations with 
locations adjoining, making a total of 6400 acres and 
may do all their development and annual work upon one 
claim and at one or more points in the whole tract.” 

Much of this system of parting with public domain 
may be open to question but such liberality side by side 
with the close-fisted narrowness of our land system has 
shut like a trap on the progress of the public-land states. 

But within a year, we trust the restrictions will be re- 
moved and the West, released from its financial tyranny, 
will show a new lease of life, the cause of which perhaps 
even the citizens of the West may not themselves realize. 


Mining Kducation 


The educator is a charming personality swayed rather 
by the fascination of his studies than by their value to the 
world at large and as year by year certain subjects re- 
ceive new interest, the rage to impart them upsets the bal- 
ance of the educator and he would fain teach them 
whether they are needed or not. 

Years ago, the farmer needed training in agriculture 
but if we gave him an education, we made him a theo- 
logian, a doctor or a soldier, and agriculture which needed 
entomologists, botanists, agrologists, pomologists or 
veterinarians was defrauded of her rights. 

No one ever questioned whether there was a market for 
the type of brain culture which was being created, whether 
the students when graduated were headed where they 
were needed or to some place already overcrowded. No 
one even condemned the teachers and parents who coined 
too many intellects of one character but rather censured 
the world for refusing to find place for those who had 
been cultured at so much expense. 

And it is so today. The coal companies have at each 
of their mines place for one or two mine foremen and a 
few firebosses but some are at much expense, training a 
great number of men for those few positions. They are 
creating applicants for jobs, encouraging them to hope 
they may get them and then they are necessarily disap- 
pointing them when the goal seems attained. 

But some of the men who qualify will ultimately get 
the positions they seek and they will then usually get less 
salary than a hard-working miner can make and so they 
will not feel that what they have learned at the ex- 
pense of much evening labor has been adequately re- 
warded. Thus the generous and enlightened actions of 
the most advanced coal-mine managers will be largely 
defeated. 

All of which does not condemn education nor declare 
it of no value, nor advise its denial to the workingman 
nor mean that he shall never aspire to the highest of 
places. And what is a workman? It appears to us that 
he is a man who does his own work and does not merely 
supervise the labors of others and in a degree, of course, 
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all are workingmen. Among such men are artists, sculp- 
tors, writers, educators and surely their work is worth 
doing well. The workman of whatever kind does not 
necessarily condemn himself to an insignificant place be- 
cause he does not seek, at least primarily, to be a boss and 
control the labors of others. 

Certainly there is a place for men who can do their 
work with consummate skill. The world is full of jobs 
needing from the workmen the highest of ability. As a 
matter of fact our motormen today are the poorest pos- 
sible electrical experts; our mule drivers know little about 
the needs of the animals they drive; our coal diggers are 
often merest butchers of coal and the machinemen under- 
stand but little of what is needed for the care of their 
machines and as for our chauffeurs on gasoline locomo- 
tives, their ignorance of the motors they run is usually 
colossal. 

We have been so accustomed to these conditions, that 
they appear normal but if every man were expert and 
went about his work, whether tracklaying, mining coal 
or hauling it, with the utmost skill, the product and qual- 
ity of the work of his hands would immensely increase. 

If you have 500 miners, 10 motormen, 20 mule drivers 
and 15 timber men in your mine, have you prepared to 
bring out of them an efficiency which will pay them and 
reward you and make their work a science and a pleasure ? 
Instead, are you not trying to teach them that the height 
of ambition is to handle a pencil and rule one’s fellow 
man ? 

It is better indeed to arrange a program of general 
education than one which will serve only the elect. Col- 
leges are good, but public schools are better, and the coal 
companies will do well to lay out broadly before their em- 
ployees the elements of good living and the best methods 
of performing their duties. 

Time was when this was a better country than today 
with forests uncut, mineral resources untouched, waters 
unpolluted, and few people to support. Yet the Indian 
people, who found in that ideal country their abode, 
starved and shivered in the cold and their misfortunes 
were so numerous that the population did not increase. 
Today with a less fortunate country but with a more effi- 
cient people, the population is well fed and well housed 
and their numbers continually increase. The reason is in 
efficiency. No one can deny that efficient labor is the great- 
est physical need of the working man and will pay him 
the most liberal returns. 

Let every operator so educate his employees and their 
families that they can have that efficiency which will. 
make for their well being and will promote their con- 
tentment. For there is little pleasure in seeking for jobs 
which cannot be attained and which even if once 
possessed, are seen to be far from desirable. And pleasure 
there always is in doing a work of any kind as well as it 
can be done and giving our service not to the overseer but 
to the task in which we are engaged. 

. Training for mine foreman has its proper place, much 
of it serves as a basis for any kind of mining work and all 
of it is useful as mental gymnastics which we all need. 
Such training does, however, urge that there is but one 
rightful ambition that is to be a foreman having a posi- 
tion of authority and it is, therefore, apt to be unsettling 
in its effect on mining men in general, if it is the only 
education which colliery schools afford. 
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When Does a Labor Union Bee 
come an UnilawfulCombination? 
By A. L. H. StrREEt* 


SYNOPSIS—A combination formed by members of a 
labor union which has the effect of limiting free combina- 
tion in the production of coal in interstate commerce, 1s 
as much violative of the federal anti-trust law us a sim- 
ilar combination between mine operators. Action taken 
by a union interfering with contracts of employment, are 
also unlawful and actionable. 

Any organized attempt by the members of a labor 
union, through the means of a boycott, to prevent a coal 
operator from mining coal intended for transportation 
beyond the state, or to interfere with traffic in the coal 
after its delivery in another state, or to prevent persons 
from negotiating with the operator for the purchase of 
such fuel in interstate commerce, constitutes a violation 
of the Sherman law. This conclusion necessarily follows 
from the recent decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Danbury Hatters’ case, which 
latter decision conforms to the judgment of the federal 
supreme court rendered Feb. 3, 1908, on a former appeal. 

The holding in the Hatters’ case is that a combination 
between members of a labor organization to destroy an 
existing interstate traffic in hats by preventing the manu- 
facturers, by means of a boycott, from manufacturing 
hats intended for transportation beyond the state, and 
to prevent the manufacturers’ retail customers in other 
states from further negotiating for the purchase of such 
hats in interstate commerce, constitutes an unlawful com- 
bination within the prohibition of the federal anti-trust 
act, entitling the complaining manufacturers to recover 
treble damages for the injury sustained by them in con- 
sequence of the combination, even though a small amount 
of interstate business may be involved. 


Prouipits ANY COMBINATION THAT OBSTRUCTS 
COMMERCE BETWEEN STATES 


The Supreme Court said that its “conclusion rests on 
many judgments of this court, to the effect that the act 
prohibits any combination whatever to secure action 
which essentially obstructs the free flow of commerce be- 
tween the states, or restricts in that regard the lberty 
of a trader to engage in business.” (28 Supreme Court 
Reporter 303.) The cited opinion, also, contains this 
quotation of Justice Brewer in the case wherein the 
American Railway Union was enjoined from combining 
to enforce a boycott by railroads against Pullman cars: 
“Tf a state, with its recognized powers of sovereignty, is 
impotent to obstruct interstate commerce, can it be that 
any mere voluntary association of individuals within the 
limits of that state has a power which the state itself does 
not possess ?” 

That labor unions are amenable to the anti-trust law 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 


says the Circuit Court of Appeals, “is no longer de- 
batable. The law makes no distinction between the 
classes, employers or employees, corporations or indi- 
viduals. Rich and poor alike are included in its terms. 
The Supreme Court particularly points out that, although 
Congress was frequently importuned to exempt farmers’ 
organizations and labor unions from its provisions, these 
efforts all failed and the act still remains.” The staute 
looks solely to competition and to the giving of competi- 
tion full play by making illegal any effort at restriction 
upon competition. (25 Supreme Court Reporter 276.) 
It is injury to the public that characterizes interruption 
of trade as illegal. (Tennessee Supreme Court, 52 South- 
western Reporter 853.) 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO CoAaL INDUSTRY 


Concrete application of these principles to the coal in- 
dustry is illustrated by the decisions reached by the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of West Virginia, in the case of Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. vs. Mitchell, 202 Federal Reporter 512. These points 
were decided: In their relations to the general public as 
consumers of the products of labor and capital, the mem- 
bers of labor unions are governed by the same rules of 
law as to combinations in restraint of trade as are com- 
binations of capital. 

Consideration of a labor union is not to be limited to 
its relations to its members and to those who employ 
them. A union of mine workers becomes an unlawful 
combination in restraint of trade, within the meaning of 
the Anti-Trust law, when it requires its members to sur- 
render their individual freedom of action, or when it 
seeks to require mine workers to become members whether 
they desire to do so or not, or when it attempts to restrict 
or destroy the right of a mine owner to contract with his 
employees independently of the union, or when it at- 
tempts to exclude his right to employ nonunion men, or 
to discharge any man he sees fit, if that man is not un- 
der contract, or when it assumes the right to shut down 
a mine at any time by ordering a strike, or when it tends 
to create a monopoly in mine labor, or when it combines 
with rival operators to restrain the trade of a mine owner 
operating in another state. 

Independently of consideration of the Anti-Trust act, 
the same court holds that it is an actionable wrong for a 
labor union to induce its members to break existing con- 
tracts with their employers, or to interfere by intimida- 
tion or coercion with the inherent right of the employer 
to control his property and conduct his business in any 
lawful manner he may choose, and that, although they 
have the lawful right to advise their members to strike, 
unless that amounts to a violation of a contract, and by 
reasoning or persuasion to prevent others from taking 
their places, neither a union nor its members may law- 
fuly prevent other workers from taking, or remaining 
in employment, by intimidation or coercion. 

The judicial opinions here reviewed reflect the present 
attitude of most of the appellate courts of the country. 
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By CG. T. MaLtco~mson* 


SCYNOPSIS—More than 40 briquetting plants have 
been built, but at present only 14 are in operation. Va- 
rious causes, chief among which is the fact that the differ- 
ence in price between fine and coarse coal is not suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of briquette manufacture, are re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. 

@ 

The history of coal briquetting in the United States 
is in marked contrast to that of most of our other in- 
dustries. More than 40 plants have been built, but at 
the present time only 14 are in operation. There have 
been various causes for the suspension of some of these 
plants, the principal one being the fact that in the pres- 
ent condition of the coal. market, the difference in price 
between the fine and lump coal, which was formerly suf- 
ficient to cover the briquetting charge and show a profit, 
has now ceased to exist. Other plants have been designed 
without practical knowledge of the progress of the art 
or a realization of what is necessary to make merchant- 
able briquettes. 

The largest and most complete coal-briquetting plant 
in this country is that of the Berwind Fuel Co., at Su- 
perior, Wis. This plant started operations in February, 
1912. Changes in the design occupied a large part of 
that season, so that the plant was not placed on a com- 
mercial basis until September, 1912. The buildings were 
designed for the installation of two Rutledge presses; the 
second press, with the necessary mixing, feeding and dry- 
ing equipment, wis installed during the summer of 1913, 
which brought the plant up to its full capacity of 80 tons 
per hour. 

During 1913 the plant of the Standartl Briquette Fuel 
Co., at Kansas City, Mo., was completely rebuilt and its 
capacity increased from 10 to 30 tons per hour. These 
plants represent the latest development in the briquetting 
of bituminous coal by the use of American presses, which 
have been perfected to meet the commercial conditions 
in this country. 

At first, coal briquetting- developed. more rapidly on 
the Pacific Coast than elsewhere, owing to the favorable 
trade conditions which obtained there 10 years ago. At 
the present time, however, only two plants are operating 
there; one built by the United Collieries Co., at Seattle, 
Wash., contains a Belgian or roll type of press, with a 
capacity of ten tons per hour; and the other built by the 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation, utilizing a modi- 
fied brick press to produce briquettes out of carbonized 


residue without a binder, at the rate of approximately 15° 


tons per hour. 

Trade conditions have again shifted so that at the pres- 
ent time the opportunities for coal briquetting on the 
Coast are very encouraging. The Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
is now building a plant to manufacture bituminous-coal 
screenings into briquettes at the rate of 30 tons per hour. 
The plant is similar in design and construction to that 
used by the Berwind Fuel Co., although the process has 
been modified to permit the use of California asphalt as 
a binder. 
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There are three other plants operating in the Middle 
West. The Stott Briquet Co., Superior, Wis., make 
briquettes from anthracite screenings with the addition 
of a small percentage of bituminous coal. This plant has 
an output of 12 tons per hour. <A roll press is used, with 
liquid pitch as a binder. Two other presses have been de- 
veloped for the manufacture of bituminous-coal briquettes 
to meet American requirements. “he Ladley press is in- 
stalled at the plant of the Indianapolis Pressed Fuel 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., with a capacity of 12 tons per 
hour; the Renfrow press is used at the plant of the 
Detroit Coalette Fuel Co., Detroit, Mich., having an out- 
put of approximately 8 tons per hour. In both plants 
hard pitch is introduced into the coal in dry form. Ad- 
vices have been sent out that a plant now being built by 
the Colorado Pressed Fuel Co., Denver, Colo., will be in 
operation this vear; but so far no commercial briquettes 
have been manufactured. 

The development of the industry in the Eastern States 
has been marked by the installation of two plants in the 
anthracite field. The Seranton Anthracite Briquette Co., 
Dickson City, Penn., employs an improved Belgian 
type of press having a capacity between 40 and 50 tons 
per hour. Coal-tar pitch is used as a binder; it is manu- 
factured at the plant and introduced into the coal in 
liquid form. 

The plant of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., at 
Lansford, Penn., contains two Belgian-type presses with a 
total capacity of 10 tons per hour, manufacturing bri- 
quettes out of anthracite dust and eoal-tar pitch by 
the drp process. Machines of similar design and ca- 
pacity are installed in the Coal Boulet Co.’s plant, New 
York City, and the American Coal Boulet Co.’s plant at 
Pheenix Mines, Maryland. 

The plants of the Eggette Coal Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
and the Virginia Coal Briquetting Co., of Richmond, Va., 
contain presses of similar design to that installed in the 
Stott plant and have approximately the same capacity. 
These two plants, however, use patented binders in the 
manufacture of their briquettes, in which starch is the 
main binding constituent. i 

The plant at Bankhead, Canada, built in 1906, is one 
of the pioneers in the industry on this continent. This 
plant now contains two roll presses of a modified Belgian 
type with a maximum capacity of 30 tons per hour, It 
operates 20 hours per day during part of the year and has 
made over 500,000 tons of briquettes. During 1912, 101,- 
175 tons were produced. 

The Colonial Coal Co., of Sidney, N. 8., has two plants 
in operation, containing three Belgian presses with a com- 
bined rated capacity of 30 tons per hour.. The plant at 
the McKay Colliery, built at North Sidney, N. 8., in 
1912, has one machine; while at the Bras d’Or Colliery 
two machines were installed in 1913. 
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Those desiring the index of Coat AcE for the second 
half of 1913 may send in their names at any time. The 
index will be ready to mail very shortly. 
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Discussion 


Longwall Mining Methods 
Letter No. 1—Having worked under contract, in long- 
wall mining, in seams varying from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 6 in. in 


thickness, with and without a drawslate above the coal 
and under both slate and rock roof, I have used many dif- 
ferent methods of working, both in the advancing and re- 


treating systems of longwall. Although I have used 
three rows of chocks and even four rows along the work- 
ing face, I have found that the best results are obtained 
by the use of two rows of chocks only, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Experience has shown that when three or four rows of 
chocks are used, the roof is held up too long in the goaf, 
and excessive weight is thus thrown on the coal face; 
whereas, when only two rows of chocks are used the root 
settles uniformly on the packs, which greatly assists the 
mining of the coal. 

I consider it of great importance to set the chocks in 
such a manner that they can be easily and safely removed. 
I have found that the following method gives the best 
results: Place 3 or 4 in. of fine dirt under the front log, 
which is laid just back of the road and parallel to the face 
of the coal. Having laid this first log at the front, build 
up the back with slate or rock sufficient to support the 
rear ends of the two side logs, the front ends of which 
rest on top of the front log. Now, build up the chock to 
the roof in the usual manner. I have shown this method, 
in a rough way, in the accompanying figure. It is import- 
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Fic. 1. SHowing ARRANGEMENT OF CHOCKS AND Face 
TRACK IN LONGWALL WoRK 


ant to keep the front ends of the chocks in line with the 
front ends of the packs. These packs are made about 3 yd. 
in width and are extended as often as the face is advanced 
sufficiently to permit another row of chocks being built, 
say about 8 ft. 


When removing the chocks, the miner always stands 


in the front and mines out the front log resting on the 


pile of dirt. When this log is taken out, the two side logs 
are easily removed, and the other timbers can then be 
taken out, in turn, from the top down. It will generally 
be necessary to loosen the slate or rock at the back end 


with a pick, in order to release the side logs; but the miner 


need not go behind the chock to do this. 


This method 
avoids the use of a back log, the removal of which would 
give much trouble. 

Recently, I had the contract on a longwall face advanc- 
ing. The coal was 3 ft. 9 in. high, and the contract price 
was $1.75 per yd., which included blowing down 2 ft. of 


roof, building the packs and setting and drawing all 


— 


Pires 


chocks and post timbers required. The chocks were 
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counted every month to see that none were lost, and when 
a pack was finished, the company inspector would pull 
the pieces off the pack to see that no hollow places or tim- 
bers were left in the wall. 

During three years while. working this contract, the 
only trouble experienced was an occasional fall at the 
face, or on one of the roads 
that had been stopped for a 
few days. In carrying the 
road along the face, I have 
used the method shown in 
Fig. 2, in which case it was 
necessary to “blow” or 
“brush” the roof along the 
face, as shown in the figure; 
but I consider this method dangerous. Two-piece sets 
were used, one end of the collar resting in the slate and 
the other end, at the coal face, resting on a tapered post, 
as shown in the figure. 
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CHARLES WAINE. 
Marianna, Penn. 
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Letter No. 2—Referring to the mentisn, Coat Aar, 
Nov. 15, 1913, p. 723, of the w orking of a seam of coal, 
in Wales, by the Iongwall method, which was described 
by Erskine Ramsey in a paper read before the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association, permit me to remark that I 
believe I helped to open out one of these seams of coal, 
which was 10 ft. thick. 


It was opened at that time by driving entries and 
rooms. There was no face track as shown on p. 723. 


In order to support the roof, cribs were built every 4 to 
6 ft. apart on each side of the roadways in the rooms 
and entries and crossbar timber was used to support the 
roof above the roads. At times, when the first weight 
would come on, it was necessary to build the cribs to with- 
in a foot of the coal face. I do not remember that there 
was any great caving of the roof. 

This system of working was continued for about 12 
months and then came a change of management and a 
change in the system of mining. A face track was laid, 
as described in the article to which I have referred. As a 
result of this change, the places were continually caving, 
and the company estimated their losses to be £125,000 
in five years. 

Then came another change in the management, and the 
system of working was changed back to the old entry- 
and-room system, with no face track. The new company 
then saved £74,000 the first year; and, in the first nine 
months of the second year, they had saved £64,000, at 
which time I left Wales and came to this country. In 
order to show how it is possible, in Wales, to pack or fill 
in the space left by taking out the coal in a 10-ft. seam 
of coal, the conditions in this coalfield should be explained. 

In South Wales, there are 16 seams of coal, of which 
eight are workable, according to Prof. Galloway, in his 
description of the coalfields of South Wales. It is the 
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general practice to sink the shafts to the lower measures, 
and when the workings are sufficiently developed cross- 
tunnels are driven to tap the other seams. This gives the 
opportunity to secure enough building material for the 
10-ft. seam, by taking it from the other seams that have 
more than enough for their own needs. A loaded car is 
taken out of a place and replaced by a car of dirt, and the 
miner is paid 3d. per car for unloading and packing this 
dirt in place. 

In the case mentioned on p. 723, where the attempt 
was made to work a 5-ft. 6-in. seam of coal overlaid with 
an 18-in. drawslate, on the longwall plan, I think too 
much reliance was placed on the good roof. In changing 
the system from room-and-pillar to longwall work, in this 
particular seam, conditions seemed favorable. I would 
suggest that this should be done by starting to rob the 
pillars back, after having first secured the face of the coal 
by building cribs close to the same. As the pillars are 
drawn back, packs should be built with the drawslate. If 
there is not sufficient building material to fill the whole of 
the empty space, the packs should be built on the checker- 
board system. In starting the longwall face, I believe that 
a 5-ft. mining is too deep, especially before the first 
weighting of the roof takes place. A 5-ft. mining gives 
too much leverage, which will probably break the roof be- 
fore it can be properly secured after loading out the coal. 

In the case mentioned where the 12-ft. skip was taken 
across the face that had caved, and this was followed by 
a second cave, I would say that the space was too wide. 
The roadway should not be over 9 ft. wide, and there 
should be 5 yd. of packs on the loose end. Then if cribs 
had been used, every 4 to 6 ft. along this space, I believe 
there would not have been a second cave. This opinion is 
based on an experience of several years in longwall work 
of every kind and 35 years of work in all classes of mines, 
gaseous and nongaseous. 

WILLIAM JAMES, 


Mystic, lowa. Mine Foreman. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 10—I have been reading the letter of Joseph 
Virgin, Coat Agr, Dec. 13, 1913, p. 912, in which he 
states that “a man might successfully manage mines in 
some of the districts in this state (West Virginia) and 
yet utterly fail in respect to safety in another state.” He 
refers to some mines having gas, dust, water, bad roof 
and dangerous quantities of black damp, while other 
mines may have little of these dangers to contend with 
or be free from all of them. Mr. Virgin says: “Fancy a 
man, for instance, who has had charge of mines in the 
Clearfield region but with no other experience, coming to 
take charge of the gaseous mines of West Virginia or the 
mines on the Monongahela, etc.” 

I gained most of what experience I have in mines in 
Clearfield County, Penn.—mines that generated as much 
gas or more than any mire on the Monongahela. I want 
to say, also, that no mine in the la‘ter district could com- 
pare with a mine of which I had charge in Jefferson 
County, in respect to the generation of gas. I did, how- 
ever, see and learn much in regard to ventilation while in 
charge of one mine on the Monongahela. The mine had 
not been properly planned in the beginning and its proper 
ventilation was difficult on this account. My experience 
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and that of many other men, at that time, was that many 
of the mine foremen of the Monongahela mines were as 
far behind the times in their practical experience as most 
foremen in other counties and states. 

I have been looking over the examination questions 
asked candidates for the positions of mine foremen and 
firebosses in the state of Pennsylvania, comparing 
them with the questions asked in other states, and I want 
to say that, judging from these questions, any man who 
has passed the examination in Pennsylvania and has had 
practical experience in the coal mines in this country or 
in England, is, in my opinion, able to take charge of any 
mine either in West Virginia or any other state. My 
observation convinces me that the examining boards in 
the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, for several years 
past, have arranged the questions for mine foremen and 
firebosses, so as to cover all manner of mine work. 

I fully believe it would be better for all concerned, if 
every mine foreman, fireboss and mine superintendent 
was compelled by law to undergo an examination every 
three years. My reason for this is that ten out of every 
dozen mine foremen and firebosses who are employed in 
the mines today, fail to give any time to study or to read- 
ing what will keep them in touch with the latest methods 
of mining work. Many of these men seldom look at a 
copy of the mining law and cease to read and study after 
passing the examination and securing a certificate of com- 
petency. Many with whom I have talked and whom I 
have advised to continue to study and to read mining 
journals, say that they “have not time to read, much less 
te study”; while others who take mining papers and min- 
ing courses lay them aside and devote no time to them, 
claiming that they “know it all.” 

I have engaged men who had in their possession first- 
grade and fireboss certificates, but who did not understand 
much of the work they had to do. My experience is about 
the same as that of Mr. Stansberry, in Letter No. 6, p. 
913. As he says, these men “could not take a safety lamp 
apart, clean, fill and put it together again properly.” At 
one time, I had shots fired in the mine by shotfirers, using 
the wire and the Davy lamp; and when shown how, many 
of these men could not understand that the gas was so 
strong at the working face as to make any other method 
dangerous to employ. It is inexplicable how such men 
obtain their certificates. I presume it is this sort of men 
to which Mr. Virgin refers. 

A greater interest in the safety and welfare of mining 
men is being taken today; greater efforts are being made 
to render the mine immune from accidents of any nature; 
and more practical methods to secure the safer mining 
of coal are being insisted upon by all mine inspectors 
than ever before. It is only reasonable, then, to expect 
and require that all coal-mine officials shall continue to 
read, study and increase their knowledge of mining. But, 
notwithstanding this fact, there are yet a large number 
of mine officials who think they have all the knowledge 
they need and continue on in the same old rut. On the 
other hand, I am glad to say that there are some of the 
older experienced men who are glad to gain more knowl- 
edge themselves, and are striving to educate those in their 
charge and to assist them in preparing themselves for 
examinations. 

JOHN J. CLARK, 
Asst. Mine Supt., 


Saginaw, Penn. B. & S. Coal & Coke Co. 
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The Danger of the Injector 


In the Nov. 22 number of Coat Ax, on pp. 777 and 
778, an article translated from the Montanistiche Rund- 
schau,-makes_an attempt to defend the injector type of 
mine-rescue apparatus and refers to Dr. John Cadman’s 
paper as having first exploited the danger in the use of 
the injector. While this may be so in England, I happen 
to know that it is not true in the United States. J. W. 
Paul, of the Bureau of Mines, was the first to make this 
discovery after the death of Farrell, and the details of 
this accident were given to me by Austin King, of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

Shortly after this I went to London, and at that time 
the only man in England who had apparently given the 
matter any serious attention was Henry A. Fleuss, who, 
over 30 years ago, invented the first practical self-con- 
tained oxygen rescue apparatus. In his effort to improve 
this, 14 years ago, he discovered the danger from the suc- 
tion by the injector, and after some experiment dispensed 
with that device, on account of the danger from acciden- 
tal leaks. 

H. N. ELMer. 
American representative, Siebe, Gorman & Co. 


1140 Monadnock Block, Chicago, I. 
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Anowing 


In looking over the several interesting articles in Coan 
AcE, Noy. 8, my eye caught the “Outcroppings,” p. 702, 
and I read, “Knowing a thing is nothing unless another 
knows you know it.” It is one thing to possess knowl- 
edge but quite a different thing to demonstrate that fact 
to another’s satisfaction. 

It is a fact that no matter what you know, without 
you can prove your assertions, your knowledge will be ab- 
solutely worthless to you or to anyone else. Again, you 
may be the one person present who knows how to do a 
certain piece of work, and could accomplish better results 
with the men in your charge, in a given time; but you 
will not be given a chance to demonstrate that fact un- 
less the manager or superintendent will listen to you and 
you are able to secure his confidence. 

The best mining men sometimes make mistakes, and 
many do not know what they profess to know; but the 
man who thinks he knows it all, generally knows the least. 
To the manager or superintendent, I would say, listen to 
the man who thinks he knows and give him a chance to 
demonstrate his ability if he has it and if his plans seem 
at all practicable. He may be able to save you time and 
money. 


A KNOWING SUFFERER. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Furnace Ventilation—When the circulation of air through- 
out a mine is created and maintained by means of a furnace 
built in the mine the system is known as “furnace ventila- 
tion.” 

Principle of Furnace Ventilation—The heat of the furnace 
imparted to the air in the furnace shaft makes it lighter, 
volume for volume, which causes it to rise in obedience to 
the law of the equilibrium of fluids. The cooler and heavier out- 
side air, in obedience to the same law, flows into the mine by 
way of another opening, to take the place of the air displaced. 
The action is continuous as long as the furnace is in opera- 
tion. There is thus created and maintained a constant flow 


‘of air into and through the mine. 


ni 


Location of a Mine Furnace—The furnace is built in the 
main-return airway about 20 or 25 yd. back from the foot of 
the upcast or furnace shaft, so as to reduce the danger of the 
fire damaging or destroying the shaft. 

Construction of Furnace—The essential details to be con- 
sidered in the construction of an efficient mine furnace are 
the following: 

1. Beginning, say 50 yd. back from the foot of the shaft, 
the main-return airway should be gradually widened and its 
height increased so that the unobstructed sectional area at 
the furnace will not be less than 25 per cent. greater than 
that of the original airway. 

2. The roof of the enlarged airway should then be se- 
cured by steel rails or I beams supported on posts or concrete 
walls, as illustrated in the accompanying figure, which repre- 
sents a well built mine furnace. 


Arch 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION ON CENTER LINE 
OF ENTRY 
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8. As shown in the figure, both the concrete walls and the 
brick walls supporting the arch are started on a good firm 
bottom below the floor line. The thickness of the concrete 
walls will vary from 10 or 12 in. to 2 ft., depending on depth 
of cover and other roof conditions. The brick walls and arch 
will vary in thickness from 8 to 12 in. A good quality of 
vitrified brick should be used, except where the arch and 
walls are exposed to the direct action of the flame they should 
be lined with the best firebrick. All bricks should be first 
soaked in water before being laid and only the best cement 
mortar should be used. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


4. The brick walls and arch should be started about 2 yd. 
in front of the furnace proper and extended to the face of 
the shaft. ‘The clear width between the walls should equal 
the width of the fire-grate, and should be such as to leave 
a clear passageway between the brick and concrete walls. 
The arch is semicircular and sprung at such a height above 
the floor as to leave not less than 12 in. of space between the 
erown of the arch and the rails that support the roof. The 
purpose of this air space around the furnace is to isolate its 
heat, which is thus more completely utilized in heating the 
air current. 

5. The area of the grate or the grate surface must be 
sufficient to burn the weight of coal per hour required to heat 
the volume of air passing the furnace in that time, to a tem- 
perature that will create the air column, in a specified depth 
and condition of shaft, necessary to circulate such volume of 
air against a specified mine potential. 

The theoretical problem of determining the weight of coal 
burned per hour, per volume of air circulated, is thus seen to 
depend on many factors. In ordinary mining practice, how- 
ever, a safe estimate is to assume that each pound of coal 
burned per hour will cause a rise in temperature of from 10 
to 15 deg. F., per 1000 cu.ft. of air in circulation. Or, calling 
the weight of coal burned W (lb. per hr.); the volume of air 
passing Qm (1000 cu.ft. per min.); the rise in temperature t 
(deg. F.), and the temperature constant c = 10 to 15 deg. F., 


w= em 


c 


Example—Find the weight of coal required per hour, to 
produce a rise of temperature of 360 deg. F., in a furnace 
shaft when a current of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute is 
passing, under fair mining conditions. 


Solution—The weight of coal required is 


Ww = Oat = oe = 3000 lb. per hr. 


In very deep or wet shafts or a comparatively small mine 
resistance, giving a larger air volume and greater loss of 
heat, the constant 10 deg. should be used; while in dry shafts 
of less depth, especially if the mine resistance is considerable, 
a temperature constant of 15 or even 16 may be employed to 
find the necessary grate area. 

6. The grate area necessary to burn any required weight 
of coal W (lb. per hr.) varies with the hardness and the inflam- 
mability of the coal. A mine furnace will commonly burn from 
15 to 20 lb. of anthracite, or from 20 to 25 lb. of bituminous 
coal, per square foot, per hour. Hence the weight of coal 
required, divided by such constant will give the necessary 
area of grate surface, in square feet. 


Example—What grate area will be required to burn, say 
3000 lb. of a very soft, inflammable coal per hour? 


Solution—In this case, the coal being a free-burning, in- 
flammable coal, the constant 25 should be used; and the re- 
quired area is 3000 2b. => 120) sq.ft. 
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Calculation of Simes and 
Cosines 


Is it possible to calculate the sine and cosine of an 

angle, as, for example, 42 deg., when no table is at hand ? 
D. W. SEIGHMAN. 

Martin, Penn. 

The values of the sines and cosines are for the most 
part based on geometrical principles, from which trigo- 
nometrical formulas have been derived. By the use of 
these principles and formulas, it is possible to calculate 
the values of some of the more simply derived angles. 

For example, referring to the accompanying Fig. 1, 
o being the center of the quadrant, oa is the radius. If 

















diese ql). 


Fr. 2. 


Fie? 3: 


this radius, oa, bisects the quadrant, the angle aob is 
one-half of 90, or 45 deg. By definition, the sine ab is 
perpendicular to the cosine ob, and the angle oba is a 
right angle or 90 deg. Then, since the sum of the inter- 
ior angles of a triangle is equal to 180 deg., the angle 
oab is 180 — (90 + 45) = 45 deg.; and by the prin- 
ciples of geometry, ab is equal to ob, or the sine of 45 
deg. is equal to the cosine of 45 deg. 

All sines and cosines are expressed decimally, the 
radius of the arc being 1. Then, since the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the t-vo sides, 

(ab)? + (0b)? = (oa)? 
But, since 0b = ab = sin 45 deg.; and oa = 1, we have 
AREAS) ieee el 
sin 45 deg. = V2 = AN 0.5 = 0.7071 

Therefore, the sine and the cosine of 45 deg. are each 
0.7071. 

In like manner, by the principles of geometry, a reg- 
ular hexagon is composed of six equilateral and equian- 
gular triangles. If such a regular hexagon be inscribed 
in a circle, as shown in Fig. 2, any side ab is equal to the 
radius oa, and the angle aob is equal to 60 deg. The 
radius oc, bisecting the are acb, also bisects the angle 
aob, and is perpendicular to the chord ab at its middle 
point x. Hence, in this case, calling the radius oa = 1, 
ab = 1 andar = 1% ab = 0.5. But the angle aoc is 30 
deg.; and ax is the sine and ow the cosine of 30 deg.. 

Therefore, sin 30° = 05 


cos 30° = V¥ 12 0.52 = ¥ 0.75 = 0.866 


Again, the sine of an angle is always the cosine of the 


and 
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complement of that angle, which is 90 deg. minus the 


angle. Therefore, 
sin 30° = cos (90 — 30) = 0.5 
or, 


COS.60) == aes 
In like manner the cosine of an angle is always the 
sine of its complement. Therefore, 
cos 30° = sin (90 — 30) = 0.866 


or, 
sin 60° = 0.866 
Once more, referring to Fig. 3, by the principles of 
geometry (Euclid, 2, 10), assuming a radius 0 a = 1, 


laying off o y = % and drawing y b; we have y b = 
Vie FP =Vide=3V5. 

Then, with y as a center and a radius y 0, describe the 
arc 90 x. Again, with b as a center and a radius D z, 
Now, draw the cord a 6b and the 
radius 0 z perpendicular to this cord at its middle point n. 
But,ab = ab = yb — ya. Hence, ab = % V5 — 
Yy=Yy (V 5—1). 

Now, by the principles of geometry, under this con- 
struction, the angle a 0 b = 36 deg.; and the angle a 0 z 
= one-half 36 = 18 deg. But,an = one-half a b = sin 
18 deg. Therefore, 


sin 18° = 1 (¥ 5 — 1) = 0.30902 
cos 18° = ¥ 12 — 0.309022 = 0.95106 


From the three figures that we have given, it is thus 
possible, by geometrical principles, to calculate exactly 
the sine and cosine, respectively, of the following angles: 
18, 30, 45 and 60 deg.; and observe sin 90° = 1; cos 
90 ° = 0. Using these values as the base of calculation, 
the sines and cosines of other angles that are the sum 
or the difference of the angles given can be exactly cal- 
culated by means of the following trigonometrical for- 
mulas : 

Sin 
Sin 


(a + b) = sin a cos b + cosa sin b 
(a — b) = sin a cos b — cos a sin D 
Cos (a + b) = cos a cos b — sina sin D 
Cos (a — b) = cos a cos b + sin a sin D 
The sine and cosine, respectively, of twice or one-half 
of any angle A are given by the formulas 
sin 2A = 2sin A cos A 
cos2A = 1 — 2sin? A. 


sin} A=A* | a A 
cosi A= ihe pe A 


To calculate the sine of 42 deg., proceed as follows: 


1 — 0.866 
p) 
sin 3° = sin (18° — 15°) = 0.3090 & 0.9659 — 
0.95106 X 0.2588 = 0.0523 
Sin 42° = sin (45° — 3°) = 0.7071 & 0.9986 — 
0.7071 & 0.0523 = 0.6691 


sin 15° = sin 4 30° = \ = 0.2588 
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Mine Imspectors’ Examination, 
Held at Springfield, I11., 
Dec. 15, 1913 


(Selected Questions ) 


Ques.—If 20,000 cuft. of air pass in a circular air- 
way 12 ft. in diameter, what quantity of air will pass in 
one 6 ft. in diameter ? 

-Ans.—The question probably means to ask what quan- 
tity of air will pass, assuming the velocity of the air cur- 
rent remains unchanged. For a constant velocity, the 
quantity of air passing will vary as the area or as the 
square of the diameter. In that case, the quantity ratio 
is equal to the square of the diameter ratio. Thus, 


Ga. s, [8 Si MY ea el 
BOTCOO, NTR GN RI) od 


20,00C : . 
(i= a se = 5000 cu.ft. per min. 





This question can also be answered by assuming a 
constant ventilating pressure, in which case the quantity 
ratio is equal to the square root of the fifth power of the 
diameter ratio; or, 

a 


£ 1\5 
20,000 — V(5) = V S0ns 


x = 20,000 * 0.1767 = 3534 cu.ft. per min. 
Again, it may be assumed that the power on the air 
is constant, in which case the quantity ratio is equal to 


V 0.038125 = 0.1767 





the cube root of the fifth power of the diameter ratio; or - 


x 
20,000 
x = 20,000 * 0.3150 
Ques.—An entry in a mine is driven N 40 deg. E and 
the rooms are turned N 10 deg. W. If the pillars are 30 
ft. wide and the rooms 24 ft. wide, what is the distance 
between room centers, measured on the entry? 
Ans.—The distance between room centers measured 
square across the rooms is 30 + 24 = 54 ft. The cor- 
responding distance measured on the entry 1s found by 
dividing the distance measured across the rooms by the 
sine of the angle the rooms make with the entry. Since 
the entry bears 40 deg. to the east of north and the rooms 
bear 10 deg. to the west of north, the angle between the 
rooms and the entry is 40 + 10 = 50 deg. Then, the 
distance between room centers, measured on the entry, is 


54 oY ee 
Se Si aan Wit an fe 

Ques.—If 30,000 cu.ft. of air enters a shaft 14 ft. in 
diameter, at a temperature of 60 deg. F., what diameter 
of upcast is necessary to pass the same weight of air, at 
the same velocity, the temperature of the upcast being 
90 deg. F.? 

Ans.—For the same weight of air and velocity of the 
air current, the sectional area of the shaft must increase 
in proportion to the expanded volume of the air current, 


= ¥ 0.03125 = 0.3150 


6300 cu.ft. per min. 





which is in the ratio of the absolute temperatures of the 
downcast and upeast shafts.. But, since the diameter 
varies as the square root of the area, the diameter ratio 
is equal to the square root of the area ratio or the absolute- 
temperature ratio. Therefore, : 
cae ae 90 550 
14 460 +60 N520 
z= 14 & 1.028 = 14.39 ft. 
Ques.—What horsepower would an engine exert when 
yielding 60 per cent. of duty, to move 100,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute, the water gage standing at 1 in.? 
Ans.—The effective horsepower or the horsepower on 
the air, in this case, is 
_ 100,000 (1 x 5.2) 


33,000 


= 11/0577 = 1,028 


7007 
~ 33,000 _ 

The gross horsepower of the engine is then 15.757 ~ 
0.60 = 26.26 hp. 

(Jues.—We have a tank full of water in the morning 
when commencing work and no more water in sight, as 
the well is dry. The tank is a circular one 12 ft. in diam- 
eter at the top, 14 ft. at the bottom and 18 ft. deep. How 
long will we be able to run, using 1200 hp.? 

Ans.—This tank being a frustum of a cone, its volume 
is calculated thus : 





Soul Oak ties 





RAD? as 18 148 — 128 
Ole = 0. (8) 4 (8b! a 
: 3 D—d Ht eee (ISB e 
2744 — 1728 . 0.7854. 6 XX. 1016 
= 0.7854 6 ———lW a — ‘3 
CRI) eS aes si 2 


= 2394 cu.ft., nearly 


It is usual practice to estimate the consumption of water 
as 35 |b. standard per horsepower per hour; which gives 
in this case 1200 & 35 = 42,000 lb. per hr. Taking the 
weight of water as 62.5 lb. per cu.ft., the quantity of 
water used per hour is 42,000 — 62.5 = 672 cu.ft. per hr. 
The length of time this tank full of water will last is, 
then, 2394 ~ 672 = 5.56 hr., say 5 hr. 30 min. 

Ques.—What load will break a white-oak timber 8x12 
in. and 15 ft. between the supports, if the load is equally 
distributed along the length of the beam? 

Ans.—For a beam supported at both ends, and uni- 
formly loaded, the breaking load is caleulated by the 
fermula . 

4 fbd? 

eee 

the dimensions all being expressed in inches, and the 
breaking load estimated in pounds. Substituting values 
ir this formula as follows: Unit stress, white oak, f = 
8500 Ib. per sq.in.; breadth of beam, 6 = 8 in.; depth of 
beam, d = 12 in.; length of beam, / = 15 & 12 = 180 
in.; we have 


L= 





4, 8500 X 8 X 12? 





L= 3 x 180 = 72,533 1b. 
72,533 
a | oy 861 
L 3000 say 36% tons 
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Washington, D. C. 


Although the Congressional investigating committee 
charged with the duty of reporting on the conditions of the 
mining strike in West Virginia has not yet made ready its 
* report for publication. Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho 
has completed a statement on the subject embodying his own 
views which he has just made public. Senator Borah takes a 
strong attitude in opposition to the action of the State of 
West Virginia and of the coal mine owners in that region. 

He finds that martial law was declared in the Paint and 
‘Cabin Creek region about Sept. 2, 1912 and continued in force 
except at short intervals until June 1913. During this time 
various individuals were arrested, tried and convicted for 
alleged offenses, upon orders issued by the military authori- 
ties and not by virtue of any warrant issued by the civil 
authorities or from established courts. 

These parties were put upon trial, he asserts, without the 
finding of any indictment by the Grand Jury before a court 
martial created by the order of the Commander in Chief, 
while the charges made against them were in the nature of 
specifications drawn up and presented by the military author- 
ities. Continuing Mr. Borah says: ; 


In the trial of these parties and in the assessing of 
puniishments, the court before which they were tried deemed 
itself bound alone by the orders of the Commander in Chief, 
the Governor of the State and in no respect bound to ob- 
serve the Constitution of the United States or the constitution 
or statutes of the State of West Virginia relative to the 
trial and punishment of parties charged with crime. 

At the time these arrests were made and the trials and 
convictions had, the eivil courts were open, holding their 
terms as usual, disposing of cases and dispensing justice, in 
the usual and ordinary manner. In rendering judgment and 
assessing the punishment, the parties were punished by 
terms of imprisonment unknown to the statutes or in excess 
of the punishment provided for such offenses under the laws 
cf the state. . A number of these parties were sent to 
jail and many to the State Penitentiary under sentence of 
this court martial as approved by the Government. 

Most of those who were sent to the Penitentiary were 
given a conditional pardon before the term for which they 
were sentenced had expired, the pardon being conditional in 
a general way upon good behaviour. 3 Ve Nowthreatsacot 
violence or use of force was made or had against the judges 
or the courts at any time during the existence of the dis- 
turbance or the reign of martial law. . . . Great feel- 
ing and interest doubtless prevailed generally throughout 
the country, but the existence of this feeling and its effect 
upon grand or petit juries were not tested by the calling of a 
Grand Jury, or the submitting of the charges against those 
persons to a Grand Jury, and no attempt was made to try 
them before a petit jury—the officers of the county, after the 
declaration of martial law proceeding upon the assumption 
that the feeling and prejudice were so strong as to prevent 
the operation of the civil authorities, together with a further 
belief that the declaration of martial law had the effect of 
suspending and nullifying all constitutional and statutory 
rights of the accused. 


It had been expected that Senator Borah’s report would 
be strongly critical of the mine owners and the belief is that 
although his report is not officially sanctioned by the com- 
mittee, he being a minority member, that it will be a part of 
the majority’s report, which however, is expected to go con- 
siderably further in direct condemnation of the mine owning 
interests than did the senator from Idaho. 


Investigations to Be Made 


The United States Committee on Industrial Relations has 
voted to carry on a direct investigation on the spot in the 
Calumet copper region and in the Colorado coal mining re- 
gion, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the con- 
ditions prevailing in those two parts of the country where 
aggravated mining controversies have been in progress. 

This action on the part of the Committee has been loudly 
called for during the past few weeks in both Houses of Con- 
gress, it being claimed that such an investigation should 
properly be undertaken by the Committee in question, in 
order that the facts as to the merits of the strike in each 
place may be definitely known. 

It has been alleged that the action of members of Congress 
in thus demanding such an investigation was certainly to be 
regarded as a severe reflection upon the Department of Labor 
to which would naturally fall, as in the past, the duty of in- 
vestigating such disorders and if possible offering arbitration 
or mediation with reference thereto. 


The Department of Labor under its present head has 


been reluctant to do any thing of the kind and has almost re- 
fused to do anything that might seem to involve a possible 
criticism of or difference of opinion with organized labor in 
the United States. 

The present head of this department has at various times 
announced himself as a confirmed trade unionist, asserting 
that his opinions on that subject remained the same as in 
the past—a position which has greatly tended to weaken 
him with employers who have regarded the arbitration func- 
tion as one which was properly to be carried on by a non- 
partisan investigator. 

The findings of the industrial commission will not be 
likely to be made known for a good while to come as the 


fieldwork is expected to occupy special agents for.a con- 
siderable time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—While taking measurements in the Maltby 
mine of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently, two firebosses 
and a mine foreman were severely burned by an explosion 
of gas, and for three hours after the accident were entombed 
in the mine because the ropes had been taken from the cage 
by a force of men who were making repairs. Rescuers, by 


walking several miles in a roundabout way, finally reached 
the injured men. 


Catasauqua—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. recently 
issued a notice to the effect that part of the Lehigh Canal 
from Coalport to Catasauqua would be abandoned after Apr. 
1. After that date coal will be carried between Coalport and 


Catasauqua over the new branch of the Lehigh and New Eng- 
land R.R. 


Scranton—Offending coal companies here are being hedged 
about on all sides. Recently the city of Seranton again offi- 
cially entered the list of the complainants against the pro- 
miscuous mining of coal in a manner that places the surface 
in jeopardy. The bill in question explains that the general 
manager of the Scranton Coal Co. recently served notice on 
a number of property owners explaining that the pillars will 
shortly be removed from under their homes. 


Harrisburg—Under a ruling recently issued by Auditor 
General Powell, anthracite coal companies will be exempted 
from paying tonnage tax on the coal used in the operation of 
the collieries, but that dredged from rivers and streams is 
taxable. Every operator is required to furnish the auditor 
general during the month of January the number of tons 
mined during the preceding year. If he intentionally refuses 
or fails to furnish the information he can be prosecuted and, 
on conviction, be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not 


more than one year; or fined and imprisoned in the discretion 
of the court. 


Bituminus 


Connellsville—The Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
coke region during the year 1913 shipped in the aggregate 
20,097,901 tons of coke valued at $59,288,808, the average price 
of all merchant coke being $2.95 a ton. The year 1912 was 
beaten for quantity and quality, the cash returns being 55% 
in excess of that received during the previous year. In both 
guantity and value, however, the business in 1906 and 1907 
was close to that of 1913. 


Johnstown—The call for the next biennial convention of 
the delegates from all the locals in District No. 2 of the 
United Mine Workers of America was issued Jan. 7. It is 
understood that the convention will be held in Du Bois, on 
Feb. 24. The scale committee will be ready. to begin work on 
Mar. 1, and the operators will be notified that if they propose 
taking part in a joint conference again they must have their 
committee ready for deliberation by that date. 


Punxsutawney—The year just closed was one of the most 
prosperous in the history of Jefferson and Indiana Counties, 
so far as mining was concerned. The mines have worked 
throughout the year and allied industries have been corre- 
spondingly busy. Except for an occasional strike the miners 
have worked almost without interruption since Jan. 1, 1913, 
and the prospects for a continuance of excellent business are 
good. 
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Pittsburgh—The annual report of mine inspectors will in- 
dicate an increased output during 1913 in almost all local 
districts. More accidents have occurred, however. In spite of 
safety and first-aid work, more miners were killed than in 
1912, but more were employed than for many years, although 
this number was insufficient. The coal markets were lively, 
due in part to floods in the early spring. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It is believed that all the contracts in the 
$50,000,000 New River coal deal will have been printed, prop- 
erly signed and sealed, and copies filed with one of the 
Charleston banks in a short time. The representatives of the 
London syndicate will then sail with copies for England, with 
the purpose of arranging for the first payment of $1,500,000 
in February. ; 

Wheeling—The coal mines of this state and the Ohio sub- 
districts are averaging at present about two days’ work per 
week. Many of the operations are shut down entirely and 
most of those working are on only about half time. This 
apathy is explained by the lack of orders, which is an annual 
affair occurring about this time of year. 


Fairmont—The Consolidation Coal Co. completed the past 
year with a production of about 11,000,000 tons, or 800,000 
tons more than was secured in 1912. Every ton of this fuel 
was marketed at prices higher than those received a year 
ago. It is estimated that the production would have been at 
least one million tons greater had it not been for the floods 
in the Central West last spring, which paralyzed railroad 
traffic for nearly a month and prevented shipment to that 
territory. 

Bluefield—The shop and drum house of the Borderland Coal 
Co. were totally destroyed by fire recently. In addition to 
the buildings, all tools, electric motors, and other valuable 
equipment were destroyed and considerable damage done to 
tracks leading to the mine. The origin of the fire is unknown, 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—The Kentucky Utilities Co., which is said to 
be controlled by the Insull interests of Chicago, and which 
has acquired a large number of electric plants in central and 
southeastern Kentucky during the past year, recently took 
over a plant at Harlan, Ky., in the heart of the Harlan 
County coal-field. The plant is a small one at present, but 
is destined to form one of a chain of power plants operated 
by the company in the coal field referred to. The company 
is now constructing a trunk line for the distribution of cur- 
rent from its central plant at Pocket, Va. and the Harlan, 
Varilla, Pineville and other plants now owned by the com- 
pany will form important factors in the development of the 
coal fields in that section, in connection with the power from 
the Virginia plant. 

Middlesboro—The Low Ash Coal Co., a West Virginia cor- 
poration which a few months ago purchased the old Mary 
Moore mines near Middlesboro, has completed the installation 
of new machinery at the mine and begun the shipment of 
coal. The Barner seam is mined on the property. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $20,000, and was recently in- 
corporated. 

OHIO 


Columbus—Arch Grossman, who represented the New York 
Coal Company, of Columbus, Ohio in Indiana territory for a 
number of years has resigned to open a jobbing business in 
Indianapolis under the name of the Cedar Creek Coal Co. 


New Lexington—The Blue Rock Run Coal Co. has started 
work on a new mine on the Olden Farm in Harrison Town- 
ship in Perry County. The seam is 5 ft. thick. 


INDIANA 


Carlisle—The Carlisle coal mine and the Bellevue mine, 
near here, which have been idle two years, have been re- 
opened. 


Terre Haute—The Indiana Coal Operators Association has 
decided to stand back of the Queen Coal Mining Co. in its 
dispute at two of its mines near Jasonville over a technical 
construction of provisions in the contract as to certain work- 
ing conditions. The Association protects its members in 
strikes on such occasions by providing coal to fill contracts 
depending on the output of the mines in trouble. 

Illinois and Indiana miners will endeavor to get a uni- 
form wage contract to succeed the two-year agreement that 
will expire Mar. 31. They are pleased with their, individual 
contracts so far as they go but each state has some condi- 
tions the other one wishes and neither do the miners wish, 
they say, to give operators in one state any advantage in 
working conditions in mines over the operators of the other 
state, which affect the cost of production and enable one to 
undersell the other. William Houston, president of the Indi- 
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ana United Mine Workers and vice-president Lord of the 
Illinois Mine Workers are drafting the contract that will be 
submitted for the approval first of the miners and then of 
the joint conference of miners and operators. 


Bicknell—Aliceville is the name selected for a new coal 
town being promoted on coal lands owned by the Zeller & 
McClellan Coal Co. about three miles west of here, H. R. 
McClellan, Clinton, Ind., being manager of the company. The 
company has 6000 acres. One mine is being opened and 
others will be sunk. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The United Mine Workers in Illinois are go- 
ing to prevent their members from getting beat out of their 
wages on account of mine failures in the future if, according 
to rumor, the Mine Workers succeed in putting through one 
of the propositions that will come up as an issue in the new 
settlement on Apr. 1. This proposition is that every operator 
must put up a bond, protecting the maximum number of em- 
ployees employed at each mine for twice the maximum pay 
roll, or something along those lines, with possibly some modi- 
fications. If they succeed in getting this proposition through, 
it will put a large percentage of the mines out of commis- 
sion. 


New Baden—A fire at the New Baden mines, twenty miles 
east of Belleville, recently destroyed the blacksmith, ma- 
chine and storage shops and partly burnt the boiler house. 
The damage is estimated at $5000, and 600 men will be out 
of employment until repairs can be made. 


Harrisburg;—George F. Wilson, who absconded with $11,- 
000 belonging to the Seventh subdistrict of District 12, United 
Mine Workers, has been arrested in Spokane, Wash. Officers 
from Herrin have gone after him. Wilson was secretary- 
treasurer of the district at the time of his disappearance. He 
deserted his wife, who is now living in East St. Louis. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Woonsocket—While boring an artesian well upon the 
farm of Joseph Dodd at a depth of 430 ft., a bed of soft coal, 
20 ft. thick, was encountered. This was accompanied with 
traces of oil. As lignite coal exists in vast quantities in the 
northwestern part of the state, it is believed that it will also 
be found in paying quantities here. This discovery on the 
Dodd farm has caused considerable excitement throughout 
this section. 


COLORADO 


New Castle—The Coroner’s jury, which has been investi- 
gating the recent explosion at the Vulcan mine rendered a 
verdict recently declaring that the operators did not sprinkle 
the mine properly, permitted the use of open lights, did not 
forbid smoking by the miners, and frequently fired shots 
while men were working in the pits. The Coryell Leasing Co. 
operates this mine. 


Steamboat Springs—Seven members of the United Meine 
Workers of America charged with rioting in the miners’ 
strike were sent out of town Jan. 3 by the Routt County Tax- 
payers’ League. The League issued a notice that every 
miner in the county must find work or leave. 


MONTANA 


Red Lodge—Operations were recently resumed at the 
Brophy coal mines in the Bearcreek field following a shut- 
down caused by the miners going on strike because of the 
discharge of one of their number. The decision to return to 
work was reached by the local union after several fruitless 
conferences with the mine management in an effort to secure 
the reinstatement of the discharged miner. 
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Viadivostok, Siberia—A dangerous fire recently broke out 
in a local mine, and was supposed to be due to incendiarism. 


Two hundred men were employed in the mine, and when the 
fire broke out 50 were underground. 


Nagasaki, Japan—Recent surveys made at Iojima (an island 
in Nagasaki Harbor) confirmed the opinion of exports that 
a valuable deposit of coal exists there. Its quality is said 
to be the same as that of the Takashima coal and in quantity 
it is thought to be equal to the Nakanoshima field near 
Nagasaki. If this deposit proves as valuable as it is supposed 
to be Nagasaki will be fortunate in having an abundant sup- 
ply of good coal near the entrance of its Harbor, and local 
business circles anticipate a revival of prosperity as the re- 
sult of opening a mine. 
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The Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. “Calix 
Bore Holes,” 15 pages 34%x5¥% in. illustrated, describing calix 
core drills. 

Buff & Buff Mfze. Co., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. “Buff,” 
a 30-page, 4x6-in. booklet describing the construction of Buff 
precise transits. 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Bulletin 66-H, ‘Sullivan Rock Drills.” Fifty-six pages, 
6x9 in.; illustrated. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“The Story of the Imperial.” Pamphlet of 20 pages, 6x9 in., 
describing the manufacture of air compressors. 


The Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 422 First Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., “Draeger Pulmotor.’ Pamphlet of 32 pages, 
6x9 in., illustrating and describing the pulmotor and its uses. 


The Eveland Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 2324-2328 
Market St., Philadelphia, Penn., “Eveland Electric Riveter.” 
Folder of 10 pages, 84%x11 in., describing the Eveland electric 
riveter. 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York. 
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18. “Alberger Spiroflo Surface Condensers.” Pamphlet of 
32 pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing Alberger con- 
denser apparatus. 


The Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. ‘Nonpareil 
Insulating Brick,’ 31 pages, 5x7 in., illustrating and describ- 
ing an insulating brick which transmits about one-tenth as 
much heat as ordinary fire brick. 

Coppus Engineering and Equipment Co., Worcester, Mass. 
“Coppus Turbo Biower.’ A pamphlet of 386 pages, 4x9 in. 
copiously illustrating and describing the details and applica- 
tion of the Coppus blower for increasing the draft of fur- 
naces. 

Arthur G. MeKee, Contracting Engineer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Storage Bins.” Pamphlet of 26 pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing the Baker patent suspension type of storage bins, 
and the many and various uses to which these structures 
may be put. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, pamph- 
let form 8011, “Little David Riveters.” Hight pages 6x9 in. 
illustrated; describing Little David riveting hammers with 
capacity for driving rivets up to from % in. to 1% in. in 
diameter. 

The Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ‘Pneum- 
electric Room Hoists,” 15 pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and 
describing the construction and application of machines espe- 
cially designed to easily and quickly handle ears over local 
dips, grades, etc., and make easier and more effective the 
work of both men and mules. 
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George Wales, civil and mining engineer, has been ap- 


pointed city engineer of Central City, Ky. 

John M. Roan, member of the recent Ohio State Mining 
Commission, has been appointed to take charge of the safety 
and accident prevention bureau of the mining department. 


John Sanderson, of Red Lodge, Carbon County, Mont., suc- 
ceeded J. B. McDermott as state coal mine inspector of Mon- 
tana on Jan. 1. Mr. McDermott held this position long and 
creditably. 


“Mother” Jones, prominent labor leader, was recently de- 
ported from Trinidad, Colo. She was met at the train and 
ordered to get back on board and continue traveling until 
out of the strike district. 


BE. J. Pietzcker formerly Southwestern Sales Manager for 
the Standard Underground Cable Co., has been made Western 
and Southwestern Manager for the same firm, in charge of 
the offices in both Chicago and St. Louis. 


Thomas M. Jenkins, of St. Louis, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. The mines 
of the company are located in the vicinity of O’Fallon, I1l., 
and last year produced 7,000,000 tons of coal. 


Neal Robertson, of Charleston, W. Va., recently appointed 
receiver of the La Folette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., of La Folette, 
Tenn., after spending a week at the operation left on Jan. 3 
for New York, on business connected with the receivership. 
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Clarence Hall having acted in the capacity of expert in 
charge of the explosive section of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for seven years, has tendered his resignation in order to 
establish an industrial laboratory in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Analyses and tests of explosives will be made a specialty. 

William Haggerty, recently underground superintendent 
of the Red Lodge coal mines of the Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., has been raised to the position of superintendent of 
the whole works. C. C. Anderson, who held this position prior 
to Mr. Haggerty’s elevation, is now general manager of the 
company and all the coal properties of the Northern Pacific 
System. . 
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James Lackey, a prominent member of the Philadelphia 
Coal Exchange, died in that city recently after a slight ill- 
ness. He began business in Philadelphia about 35 years ago. 


John Skeath, mining expert, recently died at the state 
hospital at Mahanoy City, following a stroke of paralysis, at 
the age of 70 years. Mr. Skeath began life as a slate picker, 
became chute boss, foreman, superintendent and finally gen- 
eral manager for the Reading Coal Co. in this district. 
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Cannonsburg, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is digging 
a shaft on what was formerly the Hopper farm about half a 
mile from Hill’s station. 





Brownsville, Penn.—The Denbeau Coke Co. plans to erect 
64 ovens next spring, which will make its plant one of 300 
ovens of the rectangular type. It is also planned to erect a 
$50,000 washer. 


Cumberland, Md.—Work will begin shortly on the new 
nine-mile railroad branch of the Federal Clay; Coal (and 
Lumber Co. from Cooksville Mills, Penn., to Confluence tap- 
ping a rich coal and timber country. 


Roscoe, Penn.—Work has begun upon the building of the 
new tipple for the Eclipse mine above Wood Run station. 
This structure is to cost about $70,000. Work of erection is 
in charge of the Bravo Construction Co. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Snowden Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has recently bought the plant of the Mt. Hope Coke Co. and 
about 1050 acres of coal adjoining from other owners. It is 
planned to increase the present plant from 150 rectangular 
ovens to 400. 


Kingwood, W. Va.—The North American Coal CO.) OL Wa 
Va., has closed an agreement with James A. Comley, of 
Morgantown, for the development of a tract of 100 acres of 
coal on the Monongahela River and along the Buckhannon & 
Northern R.R. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Clarksburg Northern R.R. has 
been completed to the corporate limit of Middlebourne, and 
but one bridge prevents entrance to the town. The last rail 
before crossing the creek will soon be laid, and the completion 
of the road will be made an important event by the people 
of Tyler and Wetzel Counties. 


Huntington, W. Va.—In order to furnish power to about 
12 coal operations that are located upon its holdings, the firm 
of Montgomery Clothier & Tyler, of Philadélphia, has in- 
stalled a plant at Sharples, W. Va., on Coal River, at a cost of 
about $75,000. This plant will furnish power to operations 
for miles around, having a capacity of 1000 kw. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Work is progressing rapidly on the 
byproduct coke plant being built by the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. It will contain 68 byproduct ovens of the Koppers 
type and will have a daily capacity of 800 to 1000 tons. It 
is expected that this plant will make enough coke to supply 
the company’s blast furnaces in the Youngstown district. 














Connellsville, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. has completed 
the extension of the Monongahela & Southern from Rice’s 
Landing to the Crucible Coal Works, and passenger trains are 
being operated daily over the additional trackage. It is un- 
derstood that eventually this road will be extended up the 
Monongahela River to Queensboro, where it will connect with 
the Monongahela R.R. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—About 25 men have been put to work 
on the. siding for the mine to be opened on the Comley prop- 
erty, about half a mile above Maidsville, by the North Ameri- 
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ean Coal Co. While the siding is being put in by one gang, 
another force is at work opening up the mine, which is to be 
operated as a drift. Work on the tipple will be started as 
soon as the siding is in. 


Woodward, Ala.—Between $700,000 and $1,000,000 will be 
expended by the Woodward Iron Co, and allied interests in 
the construction of new plants during the present year. 
This is the beginning of a series of additions to be made at 
Woodward. It is announced that 30 by-product coke ovens 
will be started within the next 30 days. In addition to this a 
ereosoting plant will be erected by the American Creosoting 
Co., which will be one of the most modern in the South. 
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Lynchburg, Va.—The Black Wolf Coal & Coke Co. has in- 
ereased its capital stock from $150,000 to $225,000. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The C. Reiss Coal Co. of Sheboygan has 
filed an ammendment increasing its capital from $800,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

Shinnston, W. Va.—The Bridgeport Gas Coal Co. has been 
incorporated here with a capital stock of $50,000 to develop 
coal mines. 


Frankfort, Ky. The Bank Coal Co., of Williamsburg, re- 
cently filed amended articles of incorporation, increasing the 
capital stock from $6000 to $8100. 


Sullivan, Imd.—The Vance Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The directors are O. P. 
Smith, B. W. Lovett, W. H. Vance and others. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Notice has been filed by the Kea Coal Co., 
of Cleveland, of an increase in its capital stock from $10,000 
to $150,000 and of a change of name to the Indian Hill Coal 
Co. 


Chicago, l—A certificate of increase in eapital stock of 
the Southern Tllinois Coal & Coke Co. with headquarters in 
Chicago, was recently filed at Dover, Del. The increase is 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The James H. Emblem Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
eoke and sell coal and gas. The incorporators are James H., 
Robert, Albert, George, Sarah and Rosella Emblem. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—The Gassaway Coal Oil and Gas Co. 
of Gassaway has been organized for the purpose of operating 
oil, gas and coal. The capital stock is $25,000 of which 
amount $500 has been subscribed and $50 paid. The incor- 
porators are: Grace Jacob, C. J., L. G. and A. L. Schearer. 














Great Falls, Mont.—The National Coal Co. has been re- 
_eently incorporated to carry on a general coal and fuel 
business. The capitalization is $100,000, and it is declared 
by the organizers that the new concern is one of the largest 
fuel companies in the Northwest. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—The Extrapoca Coal Co. has been 
organized at Bramwell, Mercer Co. for the purpose of oper- 
ating coal mines in McDowell Co. The capital stock is $10,000 
of which amount $500 has been subscribed and $50 paid. The 
incorporators are: J. F. Biggs, H. S. Brown, B. W. Freeman, 
J. BE. Jones, and Hattie Brown. 

Logan, W. Wa.—The Reece Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $25,000 for the purpose of mining coal 
and manufacturing coke. The incorporators are J. C. Alder- 
. son, F. B. Robertson, R. L. Shrewsbury, of Logan, W. Va., L. 
BE. Browning, Reece Browning, of Chancey, W. Va., Andale 
Deaumer, of Huntington, W. Va. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—Pittsburgh officials of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. predict an increase in the coal trafic in January which 
will continue until after Mar. 1. 


Harrisburg, [1l.—The Guaranty Trust Co., of Chicago, has 
sold to the Chicago Harrisburg Coal Co. about 20,000 acres 
of coal land in the western section of Saline County. 


Berlin, Germany—A mining engineer at Bochum is said to 
have invented a successful wireless apparatus for signalling 
the imminence of periolous conditions inside a coal mine 
to the station at the pit mouth. 
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Morgantown, W. Va.—The first shipment of coal over the 
Buckhannon & Northern R.R. was recently made from the 
newly opened mine of the Sterling Co., on the west side of 
the Monongahela river opposite Point Marion. 


Washington, D. C.—J. G. Wright, ‘commissioner to the five 
civilized tribes of Oklahoma has been authorized to make new 
leases for the surface of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw indians for another 
year. 





Punxsutawney, Penn.—Deeds for 17 tracts aggregating 
1700 acres of coal land in East and West Wheatfield town- 
ships have been recorded by attorney Frank P. Barnhart for 
the Operators’ Coal Co. 


Brownwood, Texas—What is believed to be a large field 
of lignite has been discovered in the eastern portion of Brown 
Co. and more than a 1000 acres have been leased to Wright 
Stewart and G. F. Wilson. 


Berlin, Penn.—About 1000 acres of coal land belonging to 
the Johnson estate adjoining the holdings of the Brothers 
Valley Coal Co. have been recently sold to the Brothers Val- 
ley interests for what is said to be $100 per acre. 


Marion, Ill.—The Black Diamond R.R. recently 
auction and was bid in by E. M. Stotlar for $28,200. A coal 
mine was included with the road which is graded 12 miles 
east of Marion and is in operation as far as Pittsburg which 
is six miles distant. 








sold at 


Huntington, W. Va.—Fifteen of the 70 steel hopper-bot- 
tom cars ordered from a Butler, Penn., firm by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R., have arrived and were taken to the coal 
fields. It is said that these cars will be used principally for 
the shipment of coal to tidewater. 


West Newton, Penn.—Jacob F. Paterson, of Waynesburg 
has purchased from David M. Comstock and J. D. Loughman, 
of Morris Township their interests amounting to 50 acres 
in what is known as the Frederick Loughman tract of land 
near Deer Lick in Greene Co. for $260 per acre. 


Franklin, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Southern, Pennsylva- 
nia Northern & Pittsburgh, and Clarion and Northern rail- 
roads have been merged into the Lake Erie, Franklin & 
Clarion R.R. The roads in the merger are in Venango and 
Clarion counties and traverse important coal lands. 


Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Coal in paying quantities has been 
unearthed by the digging of a well on a 600-acre tract of 
land between this city and Albion. A mine has been in 
operation upon this tract for some time, but the drilling of 
this well revealed the presence of another deposit of coal 
which is said to be 4 ft. in thickness. 


Washington, D. C.—The beehive type of coke oven which 
does not admit of the recovery of by-products from the dis- 
tillation, according to the Department of Agriculture 
sponsible for an annual waste in the United States of $22,- 
000,000. About $4,000,000 worth of ammonia is obtained an- 
nually as a by-product of coke making, while more than five 
times that amount is allowed to go to waste. 





is re- 





Washington, Penn.—As the result of a coal deal recently 
closed it is expected that Owen Murphy a coal operator of 
Latrobe will shortly open a coal mine in Coon Island in 
southwestern Washington Co. It is alleged that Mr. Murphy 
has come into possesion of approximately 400 acres of coal 
and has options on two pieces of surface just outside the 
town, on one of which the shaft is to be sunk. 


Seattle, Wash.—WHight hundred and forty miners employed 
in the Black Diamond mines of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. re- 
fused to work recently alleging that they were not properly 
safeguarded in the mines. The District Executive Board of 
the United Mine Workers of America upheld the action of the 
miners. If the allegations of the men are found to be cor- 
rect, they- will remain out until proper safeguards are in- 
stalled. 





Chicago, Ill.—A newly patented electrical primary battery, 
said to have been invented by a man in Washington, D. C., 
is being heralded in Chicago and other Tllinois cities as 
“coming within 5 per cent. of perpetual motion.” The sales- 
men openly affirm that when the invention is spread through- 
out the country, “the coal mines may as well shut up or 
down,” for heat, light and power will be dispensed to 
stockholders at one-tenth the present cost. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—The year 1913 proved one of the most 
prosperous in the general business of the port of Phila- 
delphia, although the figures recently issued by collector 
Berry show a decline which, obtained on a limited number of 
products only. Bituminous coal one of the principal exports 
showed a substantial increase in volume and valuation over 
the year of 1912. During this time the exports amounted to 
$2,378,299 as compared with $2,590,954 for 1913. 
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General Review 


Hard coal still dull; colder weather and labor difficulty in 
New York Harbor have a stimulating local effect. Conges- 
tion of bituminous general at most of the distributing cen- 
ters. Prices soft under adverse conditions, but showing a 
stubborn resistance on the decline. 

Even under the combined influence of severe weather con- 
ditions, and an almost complete tie-up of water transportation 
in New York Harbor, the anthracite market has still failed 
to show the customary winter buoyancy. Tidewater demand 
is light at the best, and all companies are heavily stocked. 
The restricted production over the holidays has not relieved 
the situation, and unless there is a long continued spell of 
moderately severe weather, it may ultimately prove necessary 
to effect a further curtailment in the output. 

Biuminous consumers are still carrying full stocks, and the 
congestion -is noticeable everywhere. It is more difficult to 
negotiate business now than during last summer, but sellers 
are not, as a rule, attempting to force the market, appreciating 
the futility of adopting any such policy. The strike in New York 
Harbor has interfered with water deliveries and caused a 
congestion at some of the loading ports, but the situation 
has not developed to serious proportions as yet, and the rail 
movement continues in good volume. There has been an ex- 
cess accumulation at the Hampton Road piers, and as a con- 
sequence, there is a superabundance of the Southern fuels in 
the New England markets, which has caused a sharp break 
in the Pennsylvania grades. 

The lung continued mild weather in Ohio, together with 
the slowing down in manufacturing over the halidays, resulted 
in a further slump in the market there; stocks are heavy, 
and consumers are loath to place further orders until these 
can be moved. Business at Hampton Roads is only fair, few 
spot sales being negotiated; the bunker prices for 1914 were 
announced Jan. 1 on the same basis as last year. Colder 
weather in the South has created a more active situation there, 
and stocks are somewhat reduced. Steam coal is quiet, but 
with an excellent undertone; car situation much improved. A 
deficiency in the supplies of fuel oil at New Orleans has 
caused an unusual activity in the coal markets. 

A more optimistic tone pervades the Middle Western mar- 
ket as a result of the colder weather. There is an increased 
demand, and while prices have not advanced as yet, there is 
a strong inclination toward higher levels. The manufactur- 
ing demand is getting under way again after the holiday ‘ces- 
sation, and there is greater activity in retail circles, though 
this has not been felt in the wholesale end as yet. 
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BOSTON, MASS, 

Bituminous’ market shows no material change. Still a 
large accumulation of New River and Pocahontas at Hamp- 
ton Roads.. Pennsylvania are largely affected by the abund- 
ance of Southern coals. Anthracite has yet to show the 
brisker movement expected on account of the present cold 
snap. 

Bituminous—The market continues generally inactive. 
There is still an accumulation of coal at Hampton Roads in 
excess of chartered tonnage and though as yet the circular 
f.o.b. price of $2.85 for New River and Pocahontas has been 
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fairly well maintained, several instances of shading have 
been reported. The New England market is so well stocked 
that it will probably be several weeks before this present 
cold weather has any effect. Pennsylvanias for tidewater 


shipments have become considerably weaker owing to the 
superabundance of Southern coals. Georges Creek remains 
in good supply with a firm price. Contract demand in all 
quarters is slight. 

The market continues quotable as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines®:..¢.ua.ee se coe $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*...... -» 2.29@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
News Yiork* ies. 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*........ #8 is. edule lao. 8-poe.elvieterpreie ele eee 2.80@2.90 
Hampton psa jE esisio.e. velejeie ayavevecejarecsls e's, ols es ORE ene eae $2.80@2.90 
Boston ie cise oe Bie cree claves © eiaid s ateteue teen ope io) deen 3.72@3.82 
Providencef. . SF Non cis A SOR ACES Cec o sre cineca eee protean eee 3.72@3. 87 


*F.0.b. On cars. 


Anthracite—This market remains listless, its only feature 
being the scarcity of stove coal. It is hoped that the present 
cold weather will soon produce a brisker demand but as yet 
the effect has been negligible. Freight rates are still 70@- 
75c., Hampton Roads to Boston, but a strike of the captains 
in New York Harbor is bound to have an early effect. 


NEW YORK 


Strike of the barge captains in New York Harbor the 
feature of the local market. Conditions easy as yet due to 
large stocks of all kinds. Colder weather having a stimu- 
lating effect. 


Bituminous—The strike of the boat captains has held up 
deliveries of coal to a considerable extent, and to prevent a 
congestion at South Amboy Piers, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
placed an embargo, the latter part of last week, on ship- 
ments to that point. Should the strike continue for any 
length of time, the other roads will undoubtedly find it nec- 
essary to take similar action. Ordinarily, such a situation at 
New York might force the coal into other channels, but min- 
ing operations have been somewhat curtailed this week by 
the severe weather conditions in the several regions. With 
the exception of those plants which have little or no storage 
capacity, the interruption to deliveries in New York Harbor 
is not likely to be serious. 

Coal continues to move freely to consumers reached via 
all-rail, and a prolonged suspension of deliveries by rail 
and water would undoubtedly compel some water consignees 
to take their coal in via the rail routes. 

The market continues quotable as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80 good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. i 
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Anthracite—Even with the suspension of mining due to 
the holiday season, there has been little noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand for prepared sizes. Most of the cheap 
egg coal which has been offering in the market for the past 
month or so has practically dissappeared; this size seems to 
be moving along fairly well now with the stove and chest- 
nut at, or about, circular prices. During the past week, how- 
ever, pea coal was quite short in the local market as well 
as the better grades of buckwheat, while the poorer grades 
are still offering at a discount. 

The strike of the boat captains, Jan. 2, has not up to this 
writing seriously handicapped the movement of coal since the 
stocks in the hands of the retailers were good. The ship- 
ments to tidewater have been light for the past week and 
the failure to move boats on account of the strike has not 
seriously effected the docks. It is not generally thought that 
the strike will be of long duration. The captains, of course, 
live on the boats and in striking they deprive themselves of 
a home. This together with the fact that they have in most 
cases very little money to carry themselves along during this 
inclement weather should lead to a speedy settlement. 





January 10, 1914 


We quote the New York market on the following basis: 














Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
COMME ass cae es SOOO 9 0 ate Gave. clele ny $5405 Ae a Meee cal te 
RED ee ay Saito sie aioverereiehoseis. Shs 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.30 $5.10@5.20 
EY a 2 ee eS 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.20 
BRRIE TAIL G20 .05)o00 ats tersicie, «=, 5.50 5.50 5.55 5.385@5.45 

2 Se See 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
BENTETLOAT ale vis05 ot os «0 2/75 3.50 2.70@3.45 2.25@2.70 
PRICE... 5.5. Se aa ars. c1 5) ktere: & 2.25 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
TUS eee casey op sia 0 ait 01% 1.75 1.70@1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


General restriction of production continues and market 
remains apathetic. New year holds little promise for oper- 
ator and retailer. Demand exceedingly light. 


The year 1913 closed with the lightest demand for hard 
coal in months, and little hope is entertained for relief. The 
new year was eagerly looked forward to by Operators and 
dealers, but at the present time it hardly seems probable 
that the market will harden until seasonable weather arrives. 

Business has sagged and everyone is anxiously waiting 
for it to recover. A general restriction of production con- 
tinues, and it has been a long time since the local market 
was so dead. Two years ago the trade had a similar experi- 
ence, and it was late in February before it started to show 
its real form. Reports from the mines state that individual 
operators are mining full time, but that they are compelled 
to make concessions in prices on every size in order to move 
their product. It is evident that the anthracite supplies are 
fully adequate, but the demand cannot be found as yet. 

The bituminous market remains unsatisfactory. Prices 
for good coals continue to show resistance against any fur- 
ther decline, and persistently hold around the same level. 
Some poorer grades have eased off since the holidays. The 
production is being sharply curtailed partly by voluntary 
action on the part of the operators and partly as a result of 
the holidays. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The year is started with more winter-like weather, but 
with the trade still rather flat. Plenty of fuel on hand de- 
spite the holiday period. Anthracite conditions brisker. Coal 
exports break record. 


Wintry weather conditions have marked the first week of 
the New Year, and while a continuance is likely to result in 
a stiffening of the coal trade as a whole, business just now 
is flat. The bituminous call remains remarkably poor for 
the season, most consumers reporting that they are loaded 
up to such an extent that they can take no more coal for 
a time. In West Virginia the steam coals of medium grade 
are still commanding around 90c., while gas coals range from 
65c. for slack to around 85c. for three-quarter. The Penn- 
sylvania coals show no marked change, first grades still 
calling for about $1.25 and other classes selling down to 90 
cents. 

There is plenty of fuel on hand despite the holiday period. 
Nearly all mining interests were making reasonable offerings 
to the trade to keep fuel moving and to prevent congestion 
at the loading points. 

Anthracite conditions showed an improvement. Much in- 
terest is being taken in the trade in a move under way to 
consolidate about twenty of the largest retail concerns here, 
much on the plan pursued some time ago in both Phila- 
delphia and New York. ; 

The coal exports from Baltimore for 1913 broke the record. 
In 1912 the total exports was 628,522 tons, while the past 
year saw a foreign movement from this port of 870,751 tons. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Production greatly curtailed in past fortnight. Demand 
light and weather unseasonable. Prices being cut some- 
what. Connellsville coke market less active. Rumors of 
dissensions among leading operators. 


Bituminous—There has been only about one week of oper- 
ation in the fortnight, on account of the holidays, and as 
some mines were closed altogether before the holidays, pro- 
duction has been light. Consumption has also been small 
and prospects are not good in this respect, manufacturing 
demand being poor while the weather on the whole is un- 
seasonably warm. Not much prompt coal is moving and there 
has been little contracting for the three months, while an- 
nual contracts are few as they would extend over the wage 
settlement and on account of the uncertainties such con- 
tracts are avoided equally by buyers and sellers. Relatively 
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little prompt coal is moving, and there is some cutting. 
Regular prices, which are usually quoted, remain as follows: 
Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; 
%-in., $1.40; 1%4,-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—Contracting for furnace coke for the 
new year has not been pursued with any avidity in the past 
few days, or since contracts for 125,000 to 150,000 tons a 
month were made about a week ago, at from $1.85 to $1.95. 
It is claimed that the regular asking price of $2 has been 
paid in two or three instances, but chiefly for January ton- 
nages only. Rumors are numerous that there is trouble 
among the companies which have been selling, or perhaps 
more accurately speaking holding their product for sale, 
through the Producers Coke Co. One rumor has it that 
several companies are withdrawing while another is to the 
effect that the company will reduce its asking price. This 
might avail little, seeing that there is not much more coke to 
be covered. 

Prompt furnace coke is quiet, but unquestionably higher. 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have blown out two of their five 
stacks and have bought 8000 tons of prompt coke at $1.75, 
intending to run their three furnaces a short time longer. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.90@1.95; contract furnace, 
$1.85@2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.65; contract foundry, $2.40 
@2.65, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports productions in the Connellsville and 
Iower Connellsville region in the week ending Dec. 27 at 
236,085 tons, a decrease of 48,851 tons, and shipments at 
233,581 tons, a decrease of 44,774 tons. 


BUFFALO, 
Still a quiet market. 


N. Y. 


Dealers do not look for much re- 
covery this month. Coal on track and business in retail cen- 
ters heavy. Preparations for the spring suspension. 

Bituminous—There is still much difficulty in getting the 
surplus supply out of the way. Jobbers are holding back the 
production as much as possible, and the result is a lot of cars 
standing on track on demurrage. It is the good salesman and 
careful manager who is making money out of the business 
now. 

Coal will not sell half as readily now as it would last July. 
The retailer and the consumer are so loaded up with stock, 
that neither of them is able to take any more while actual 
consumption has gone off somewhat and the congestion is 
noticeable everywhere. Even if the consumption increases 
it is estimated that a month will be needed to make any 
headway against the oversupply and it may even take a big 
spring suspension of the mines to wipe out the _ surplus. 
The spring suspension is fully expected to take place, though 
it may not be long. The miners are well supplied with 
funds so that it may turn on how soon the operators wish 
to get back to business or on the effort of some district at- 
tempting to get started ahead of another. Such has been 
the situation in former years. Coal sellers are not trying to 
push the market very hard appreciating the futility of such 
an action. The consumer is not afraid of running out of 
stock and treats the talk of a spring strike with contempt. 
Bituminous prices are unsteady and do not rule above $2.80 
for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.25 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack, with slack doing a little better than 
sizes. Allegheny Valley coal follows: Pittsburgh closely, but 
on account of the lower freight rate in this market it sells 
for about 25c. less. 

Coke—The demand for coke is still light and the small 
promise last week of a firmer market soon does not appear to 
have been realized. Dealers do not agree as to the outlook; 
some believe a generally better state of trade will compel a 
revival of the iron trade. Coke quotations remain weak at 
$4.60 for best Connellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—The late winter snow has not brought about 
any larger demand as yet. In fact many of the mines, in- 
cluding the independents, are running on only part time and 
with coal on demurrage at various points, the anthracite 
trade is not without its difficulties. There begins to be fear 
that the big supply shipped West by Lake will not all be re- 
quired this winter. 

One company has a large amount of coal on hand here and 
is loading into lake vessels. The amount put afloat so far is 
more than 40,000 tons, with prospects of a continuation. As 
a rule the other companies do not appear to be anxious to 
tie up their coal in that way and there are certainly two 
sides to the question. A long spring suspension of mining 
tied up the anthracite trade West very badly two years ago, 
which a good amount afloat here would have prevented. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Colder weather created some activity in anthracite. A 
projected municipal coal yard. 
Trade showed considerable improvement during the past 
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week owing to the setting in of cold weather; anthracite for 
domestic purposes is moving freely, many having allowed 
their supplies to become low so long as mild weather lasted. 
An active business for January is anticipated. Quotations 
remain unchanged. 

The City Council of Toronto, in pursuance of a project for 
the establishment of municipal coal yards, which has been 
advocated from time to time, has applied to the Provincial 
Legislature for an amendment to the civic charter to enable 
them to engage in the coal business. The dealers do not 
consider that there is much likelihood of its adoption. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Combination of adverse factors in the local trade. Con- 
tinuation of mild weather and the closing down of many 
manufacturing plants caused very quiet trade. Movement 
small in every line and prices again slumped in spite of the 
efforts of the larger operators and jobbers to maintain the 
circular. 


Production was at a low point during last week. Be- 
cause of the holiday, which always means a cessation of work 
‘and little demand for steam and domestic grades, the out- 
put in the various mining districts was small. In the Hock- 
ing Valley the production was about 35 per cent. of the aver- 
age and the same is true of eastern Ohio and Pomeroy Bend. 
In the domestic fields of Jackson, Massillon and Cambridge 
the output was even less. 

Domestic trade is dead in every way. Dealers stocks are 
large and they are loath to place orders until they are able 
to move what they have. The larger householders have laid 
in their supply for the winter and the domestic trade is now 
largely a weather proposition. Orders placed for delivery in 
January have either been canceled or deferred. Collections 
are bad as a result of the inability of dealers to move their 
stocks. 

There is more doing in steam lines but even this depart- 
ment is feeling the effects of the holiday vacation and the 
business depression. Many plants which have shut down 
temporarily have not yet started while others are on part 
time. Their fuel consumption is not at all large. The move- 
ment on the part of some steam users to stock up against a 
possible suspension after Apr. 1, has not caused much effect 
on the trade. Contracts are being renewed on the same basis 
that prevailed during the past year. There is practically 
nothing doing in retail circles... Dealers are not busy and 
many of their wagons have not been out for several days. 


Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 

Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

Domestic lump..... S175: Ore TOlwcgtatet eee $1.90 @ 1.80 $1.70 @ 1.60 
8-4 inch............ 1.50@1.45 $1.20@1.15 1.60@1.40 1.50@1.45 
take coe Cee ae LS0 Qi e2oe ee on eee 1.50@1.40 1.30@ 1.25 
Mine=runsniser eens 1.30@1.25 1.10@1.05 1.830@1.25 1.30@1.25 
Nut; pea and slack?. (0.80i\@ OL75255. eee 0.90 @0.85 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.909@0.85 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The long period of mild weather has caused 
heuviness in the market. Railroad yards congested 


a general 
with coal. 

Bituminous—The unusually mild weather has caused a 
falling off in the local trade and it is now entirely a weather 
market. The railroad yards are crowded with coal, and with 
shipments still coming in there is considerable forced selling 
to avoid demurrage. The domestic business is suffering the 
worst as would be expected. Stocks generally appear to be 
large, and with consumption light there is little or no excuse 
for any business. 

Steam trade is adversely affected by the slowing down in 
business. Cancellations and hold-over orders are reported on 
all sides. Railroads are giving an almost perfect service. 
Operators have exhausted practically every effort to main- 
tain prices which are now weak. Domestic lump is quoted at 
$1.85, the regular circular being $1.75@1.85. While three- 
quarter lump is quoted at $1.60 the mines, it can be obtained 
apparently in any quantities at $1.10 in Detroit. 


The market is quotable on the following basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No. 8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _ hontas Hill 
Domestic Saoe $1.45 matin $1.50 $2.40 $2.25 
Tope ean ea eee AS pe : 1.50 2.40 2.25 
Nite renictraces 1.20 1.10 PB ie 5 te 
Steam lump.... 1.20 ee Sik fuse 
Scinglumpee eek $1.10 eo $1.10 $1.10 ey Sa 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Slack ase! s cates 0.75 0.80 0.60 0.65 0.65 a DST 


Anthracite—Hard coal is in light demand, business nego- 
tiated being about the same as occurs in a normal summer 
market. The circular. is being freely shaded as much as 50c. 
in some instances, and there is considerable coal unsold. 


Coke—Coke is in practically no demand at all. Conners- 
ville is quoted at $1.75, with Semet Solvay at $2.85 and gas 
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house $2.65 f.o.b. ovens. 
tions indefinitely. 


Local ovens have suspended opera- 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Dumpings for the week fair. 
at tidewater, 
lion tons. 


About normal accumulation 
total shipments fer December over one mil- 


The movement from Hampton Roads during the past week 
has been only fair. The demand has not been so heavy owing 
no doubt to the holiday season and such shipments as have 
moved were mostly on contract business. Very little spot 
coal was sold during the week, and those made covered only 
small parcels. Bunker prices for 1914 went into effect on 
the first, the contract figures being the same as for 1913. 
In addition to coastwise shipments, principally to New Eng- 
land, coal has moved during the week to Coronel, Vera Cruz, 
Naples, St. Louis and Cristobal. 

During the month of December the Norfolk & Western 
dumped over their piers at Lamberts Point 514,020 tons, The | 
Virginian Ry. at Sewalls Point 267,632 tons and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. at Newport News, 274,734 tons. These fig- 
ures show a considerable falling off in the Virginian Ry. 
tonnage as compared with their previous month’s dumpings. 
The total dumpings over the three Hampton Roads ter- 
minals for 1913 amounted to 11,993,658 tons. This is the 
greatest amount of coal ever shipped in any one year from 
Virginian Tidewater, the dumpings for 1912 being a close 
second with 11,437,987 tons. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Advent of winter weather stimulated buying. 
ment over holidays created a mild shortage. 
buoyant. 


The most disagreeable weather of the year resulted in 
an immediate improvement of the coal market in this section, 
the increased demand with the retailers being reflected at 
once in orders upon the wholesalers and operators. This im- 
proved demand, coupled with the usual holiday lay-off re- 
sulted in something like a shortage. Most of the available 
fuel on tracks was eagerly snapped up in the early part of 
the week, at increased prices, as compared with those pre- 
vailing a short time ago. It is apparent that stocks laid in 
early in the season are about exhausted and with a heavy 
consumption an equally steady demand is certain. 

The steam market is in equally good shape; as yet the 
short supply available last week has not been considerably 
improved, owing largely to the same conditions as prevail in 
the domestic market. In consequence almost anything in the 
shape of screenings has sold readily, the lower grades bein; 
‘freely placed where usually only first-class Eastern Ken. 
tucky coals have been acceptable. This will probably ease 
up considerably with the increased production of the prepared 
grades, but there should be a good demand, sufficient to take 
care of a large and steady supply, for the remainder of the 
winter. The car supply has been adequate for the compara- 
tively slight output at the mines during the holiday season; 
whether it will continue so when full operations are resumed 
is a question with the mine owners. 

Prices for delivery this month are quoted at $2.15 for the 
better grades of Eastern Kentucky block, $1.85 for block and | 
lump, and $1.55 for round, with nut and slack in active de- 
mand at 85 to 95c. Western Kentucky is in fairly good eall 
at $1.25 for block, with some sales a little higher, and 65 to 
75c. a ton for nut and slack. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cold weather for the last few days has had a stimulating 
effect on lump coal. Steam grades quiet. Blacksmith coal in 


satisfactory condition. Furnace and foundry coke dull. Pig 
iron more active. 


' For the past few days freezing weather has had rather a 
stimulating effect on lump coal, and while the operators have 
not yet reaped any benefit, the accumulated stocks in deal- 
ers hands and in railroad yards have been greatly depleted. 
A week more of cold weather will bring about a decided 
change for the better in lump coal; the present market is 
still quiet, but with a more cheerful outlook. 

Steam coal shows little change over last week. The out- 
put is really in excess of the demand, as all of the mines 
have resumed operations since the Christmas holidays. The 
operators are feeling more optimistic, however, over the 
prospects for a good business. Blacksmith coal is normal, the 


—660c. 
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tonnage handled being about the average for this season. 

Both furnace and foundry coke are still quiet, with no im- 
mediate prospects of improvement. Pig iron was consider- 
ably more active this week, a good tonnage being booked by 
the Birmingham manufacturers. Buying for the first quarter 
and half of 1914 has started, and the furnaces are expecting 
a most favorable year. Prices are firm at $11 f.o.b. Birm- 
ingham for 2 Foundry. The car situation has improved 
within the last week or ten days, due partly to the mines be- 
ing closed down over the holidays. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Parcel shipments to Mexico and Central American points 
heavy. Honduras principal buyer. East Texas and west 
Louisiana taking more than usual. Alabama coal reaches 
New Orleans by water route. 

Heavy parcel’ shipments of coal to Mexico and Central 
American points was the only feature in the coal market here 
last week. Honduras was the largest buyer. Numerous ship- 
ments were made to Costa Rica and Guatemala. Colder 
weather made the city demand heavy although total sales in 
the city are fully 30% under normal, thus far this winter. 

Shipment of coal to points along the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and Louisiana and east Texas are much heavier than 
usual at this time of the year. This is due entirely to the 
fact that the strike six weeks ago has cut off fuel oil ship- 
ments. The dealers are buying now in a hand-to-mouth man- 
ner, so as to be able to supply their trade, but without stock- 
ing up for more than their requirements. 

Two barge loads of coal have arrived from Alabama fields. 
These trips have not been satisfactory owing to the low stage 
of the Warrior and Tombigbee rivers. It is probable that 
no future attempts to bring coal on barges will be made until 
the government locks in the upper rivers have been com- 
pleted. This means that the prevailing prices will continue 
in effect for at least a year. Introduction of water trans- 
ported coal threatens to lop 50c. off the prevailing quotations. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


No change in trade conditions or prices. Some operators, 
tired of waiting for winter weather, are reported making 
concessions. Signs of improvement in factory demand. 

January is usually a good month for the coal business but 
so far it gives no evidence of living up to its past reputation. 
However there is a light mantle of snow over most of the 
state and this has been a stimulant. As stocks are ample, 
the increased demand has not yet reached operators and 
mines continue to work on short schedule where they are not 
entirely closed down. This condition is not likely to last as 
retailers will soon be in the market again, unless the winter 
breaks the record for mildness. The less optimistic pro- 
ducers are reported to be shading prices, to catch such 
emergency orders as are available and to induce those who 
have made holes in their stocks to fill them up again at a 
bargain. 

While it has been comparatively easy to get $1.90 to $2 
for domestic lump, orders are now being booked mostly be- 
low these figures, perhaps around $1.80, while some sales are 
even reported 20 to 30c. below this. Operators point out, 
however, that there is considerable difference in the quality, 
and that the best domestic lump is still worth $1.90 to $2; and 
further that it is being sold at that figure. Mine-run has a 
range of $1.10 to $1.20 and screenings 60 to 75c. The factory 
demand shows signs of improvement as there is considerable 
preparation for getting operations back to normal again. 
Car shortage has been eliminated by the general slacking of 
operations. 

Retail prices in this city still stand at the only advance 
made since spring, which went in effect Sept. 20. Fortu- 
nately for the yards, this raise was almost to the usual 
high mark for winter and was caused by the fear of not be- 
ing able to get a sufficient supply of coal on account of the 
ear shortage in September and October. Anthracite sells at 
$7.75 @8.50, according to grade; Pocahontas at $5@6.50;: East- 
ern bituminous, $4.75@5.50; Indiana lump, $3.50; Brazil block, 
$4.25 and coke, $6.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Colder weather has appeared and there is a generally more 
optimistic tone. Steam coal in good demand. 

Colder weather has brought about somewhat better con- 
ditions, and the trade seems to have an optimistic view of 
future conditions. While the weather has brought some de- 
mand, it has not been sufficient to make much change in 
prices, although there is an inclination that way. 

Steam coal is in good demand, and the price of screenings 
is getting back to where it was last spring and summer, Car- 
terville and Franklin County are hovering around 80c. at the 
mines, while Standard screenings are in good demand at 55@ 
The smaller sizes of washed coal are hard to get at any 
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price, while the domestic grades are not moving. The better 
coals from the high grade field are still holding up at good 
prices, but there is always some tonnage of inferior coal 
that is under demurrage and taking whatever the market will 
bring. There is some demand for anthracite and a little call 
for smokeless, but the coke market is heavy. 

The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
2-in st UMD wei | oe olan eas Dre ee Mate Pease Ue GSniecelg : le 
tae ages Ao tttreh Ok aside ORS Me OE eee Aa Be .40 si he te 

hin lump oes eee $1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 1.15@1.25 
Lump and egg.......... USS SOT iGee saan ae ere ahi oe ee as 
ENo wl nutacr eis teeta LUD: CLE AO Beg tet erodes je Sia alam potitreeve ioiMese wis 
Soreenings-e any ete O21 OO OF SO menue Ook edintnas tow ieee whet k cn 
Ming run’. se eee BELO SOR ar ah ace eee cn soa bate ee a iacietes 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.60 @ 1.75 2025 LEGO Pe eteten 
No. 2 washed nut....... Lt 25 @p1eS5 eu sane D2D Pa miieete oc retacee 
No. 3 washed nut....... Oily. oem See ceogie — eke Aer ame 
No. 4 washed nut....... LOD re eee areal ott voc ontate dire 2 
No. 5 washed nut....... CERO VR ace eens eh shee eee Whe ale oe kaetes 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Outlook much improved with the colder weather. Stocks 
being diminished and orders are more plentiful. Production 
increased. 


The coldest weather of the season has prevailed in Kansas 
and Missouri during the past two weeks, and coal operators 
are more optimistic than for some time past. While dealers 
are not yet ordering heavily, their stocks are being diminished 
rapidly and the prospects are considered excellent. Many 
business houses which ordered as lightly as possible before 
their annual inventories, are now anticipating their require- 
ments thirty or forty days. 

The market, which has been weak for some time past, 
is showing more.strength, and operators are more inclined to 
stand by their quotations. Most of the mines in Kansas and 
Missouri have taken a brace, as far as output is concerned, 
and are now working from one-half to two-thirds time. If 
the weather continues favorable, many of the mines will be 
worked to capacity during the next week. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during November, 1913, and the first eleven months, 
as compared with corresponding periods of 1912 in short tons: 











November ——Eleven Months— 
Coal 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Tidewater, foreign....... 83,877 50,154 1,259,228 1,392,064 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 239,476 269,169 3,325,067 3,474,018 
Domestie An iotnees oe cee 1,010,404 1,707,475 16,361,386 17,190,564 
Coke 
Tdewaters 1orelgu. cei ee eroniene - 16 52,762 30,507 
JD GINESULO: Sin eves shateeaeece 136,912 117,791 1,282,093 1,382,572 
Total es trance: 2,033,719 2,144,605 22,280,536 23,469,725 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for October, 1912-13, and for the 
ten months ending October, 1911-12-13, in long tons: 














10 Months ——October 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 

United Kingdom.. 7,418 4,864 5,259 802 662 
Canada...... res LC OSit ark, 160.702, 897,489 119,308 69,476 
Japallicey «sats, 9,271 20,718 89,115 490 10,040 
Australia and Tas- 

MENA oe le 164,623 140,502 141,578 $1,577 20,192 
Other countries. . . 33943) 2,105 3,296 80 480 

Totaly sane te ee 998,753 1,837,891 1,136,737 152,257 100,850 

Exports: 

Anthracite........8,016,127 3,032,691 3,598,343 431,060 425,341 
Bituminous, 
Candas iecrincas 8,933,044 8,907,968 11,662,469 1,141,770 1,378,471 
Panamayes, weeiaas 417,476 396,227 419,680 33,950 32,098 
Mexico 418,479 256,657 417,262 17,255 19,509 
Guba 26 occa 853,834 943,262 1,111,573 91,873 128,181 
West Indies....... 447,357 563,948 524,260 57,324 59,615 
Argentina $..::cccsue ceeeiecisn ae mace cr (heer. Wa ntngse 6,0C0 
BLOM hee asthe ieee tee ke Vea actives SEL OOO Sik. Gye) 30,054 
Wirt y 2A rach ote ee erect WELL sce eal oan EPO IGS Ms PU AL RPC ae Re ea 
Other countries... 573,733 1,237,714 1,100,273 70,111 95,765 

Total.........11,6438,931 12,395,776 15,543,656 1,412,483 1,749,693 
Bunker coal...... 5,583,497 6,151,280 6,483,020 655,561 719,436 
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Virginia Iron, Coal @ Coke Co. 


President John B. Newton reports in part, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, as follows: 

Results—Although the year 1912-13 started out full of en- 
couragement, the demand for iron had by Dec. 31 fallen off, 
prices dropping until in May 19138 the low level of 1911 was 
reached. The market remained through June and July; to- 
day, while it is by no means strong, there is a better feeling 
and indications point to more demand and better prices. 
During the few months of active market we booked sales of 
230,000 tons of iron, at fairly remunerative prices. 

The blast furnaces at Radford and Roanoke were operated 
continuously and the Pulaski furnace for six months of the 
year, producing a total of 130,435 tons of coke iron, while 
the charcoal furnace at Foster Falls turned out 2912 tons of 
ecold-blast charcoal iron. On June 30, 1912, we had 163,826 
tons of pig iron on hand; on June 30, 1913, only 60,000 tons, 
we having shipped from current make and out of stock a 
total of 237,608. 

Our coal business has continued to grow, both in volume 
and profit. The mines produced 1,840,213 tons, at a profit of 
$353,655, as against 1,563,284 tons at a profit of $309,419 the 
preceding year. At Toms Creek (your largest operation) the 
most modern all-steel tipple obtainable should be completed 
by Oct. 1 of this year, substantially increasing production. 

Exchange of Coal Lands—We have concluded negotiations 
with the Clinchfield Coal Corporation for the exchange of cer- 
tain interlocking coal lands in Wise County, Va., making it 
practicable to mine the maximum amount of coal with the 
least possible waste. 

Bonds—We have retired by purchase $21,000 additional of 
our first M, bonds, costing $19,959, and 21 Carter Co. bonds, 
costing $22,143. 

Finanecial—We have been able, through the reduction in 
our stock of pig iron, to reduce bills payable $764,000 and in- 
crease our sales ledger balances $398,589 and our bills receiv- 
able $57,000, and in addition to purchase from the Inter-State 
Coal & Iron Co. for $187,500 the coal property, in fee simple, 
formarly covered by our Inman lease, and known as Inman 
mines. We purchased during the year new equipment 
amounting to $60,000 and real estate amounting to $30,000. 

Purchase—The Inman purchase was of especial importance 
to us since during the lease we had expended over $200,000 
in the construction of 175 coke ovens, 179 dwelling houses for 
miners, storehouses, ete., all of which would have had to be 
removed or disposed of on the expiration of the lease. The 
property still contains from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of min- 
able coal, upon which, under the lease, we would have had 
to pay 10c. per ton royalty as same was mined. Now that 
we own this property, we confidently expect to save enough 
royalty on coal mined to pay the interest and principal on 
the purchase price, leaving the improvements available for 
use at our adjoining Linden mines. 

Depreciation—The plants and equipment have been fully 
maintained, there having been charged against operating 
expenses for depreciation of plants, equipment, ore lands and 
coal lands, a total of $318,292, while additions and permanent 
improvements aggregated $149,503. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 

Net earnings from oper... $581,830 $278,517 $336,235 $517,879 
Farms and farm remtals.. 16,145 9,822 6,187 7,856 
Mise., mdse., dis., etc.... 18,922 23,820 29,318 33,147 

Total net income...... $616,897 $312,159 $371,740 $558,882 

Deductions— 
SPAXES: accyeuteercia ke a ee $57,337 $57,069 $50,500 $49,280 
Bond anterest.= 2s. ssc 262,688 264,513 265,638 267,082 
Insurance. ae ee 28,191 23,792 22,348 19,602 
Expenses of idle plants... 71,439 65,490 51,758 151,202 
Deprec’n of idle plants... 126.359 91,155 60,60) ae Seiten. 
Depr’n of active plants .. 28 29,048 53,594 65,270 
Interest and discount.... 103,160 112,809 90,519 73,146 
Dead rents and contracts. 2,674 2 FS 70 Ga 14,190 — 39,457 
Miscellaneous........... 302 168 245 399 
Development........... 2,838 28,044 25,044 23,371 

Total deductions...... $654,988 $685,199 $634,527 $688,809 
Loss for the year........ $38,091 373,787 262,787 129,927 


Operating accounts were charged during the year with $318,292 for deprecia- 
tion, viz.; Depreciation of coal lands, $100,708; deprec. of ore lands, $3,749; 
deprec. of impts. to leased properties, $62,772; deprec. of impts. to owned proper- 
ties, $151,064; also with furnace repairs, $33,347. 


There was spent $149,503 during the year for improvements to owned and 
leased properties, viz., impts. to owned properties, $126,792; impts. to leased 
properties, $22,712; repairs to furnaces, $109,855. 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 





Assets 1913 1912 Liabilities 1913 1912 
Real est. and Capital stock. $10,000,000 $10, 
plant. sss. $12,595,009 $12,632,985 First mtge. 30,000 0 
Equipm :‘t... 411.147 | 352,114 __ bonds...... 4,835,000 4,856,000 
Sec. owued... 197,363 230,663 Prior lien 
Sales ledger bondsyaseee 398,000 419,000 
balt.cc"eR 747,169 348,580 Unpaid 
Bills ree’v’ble. 104,142 43,862 vouchers... 251,806 219,162 
Cash Sane 57,346 167,456 Unpaid pay- 
Materials..... 1,753,755 3,026,517 rollgiSctae a 89,132 69,503 
Miscellaneous. 95,401 124,269 Accounts pay- 
Profit and loss 1,229,804 1,039,502 able ix. anes 9,850 10,123 
> lls payeeios 1,522,056 2,286,056 
Total...... $17,191,186 $17,965,948 Interest ac- 
crued.. Sees 85,292 86,104 
Furnace - re- 
pain ids. cic =e eee 20,000 
Totals-ae $17,191,436 $17,965,948 


EARNINGS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
Year 1912-13———. _ ———Year 1911-12——_. 





Operation of Gross Net ross Net 
Furnaces Fst lalee post Seceae eee $1,986,679 $185,828 $1,019,840 def.$29,095 
HGUNdries ieee see 102,555 1,182 70,591 def. 11,670 

Gal mIMnesy yen eee eee 1,616,465 353,655 1,378,802 308,419 
Cokeiovens.- essere 444,729 35,861 242,567 2,854 
Saw. mills Gace eee 296. > Saee Bo wy Fe 
GYistimill see 180,539 5,304 181,331 8,009 

Totals; 24.4 cree: $4,331,263 $581,830 $2,893,214 $278,517 — 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Jan. 3. 


—Week’s Range-—. Year’s Range* 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ oe: ee ist 168 
Colorado Fuel:& Iron.............. 29 PLES 284 413 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... katate ome 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... mes 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 190 175 175 = ae opie 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48} 48 48 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 85 833 85 85 80 
Pittsburzhi@onl ener e nase el 182 177 172 242 143 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref............... 868 863 868 95 73 
Pond ‘CreekiS. o-coee roe 19 183 182° 232 163 
Reading jc: cence ene e ee Cee 1703 1663 1673 171 151 
Reading, lst: Preffieness eee 88 873 88 924 82 
Reading 2nd Prati, nee 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... ae +f 54 36 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s* 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo” Fee Itcen. site) ose oak 903 91% 914 Dec. 13 9 
Colo-Ee& IigensGsee sees ee 102. =1063 1074 June ’12 a on 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu.. 78 Sale 78 78 75 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s. 76 79 76 Aug.’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... a 88 873 Dec. ’13 87 872 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ mt Bi 1023 April’06 . : 
K. & H.C. & C. Ista fg 5s....... 923 .. 92) Dec. 13 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. lst sf 5s........ 46 853. 86 Oct 1smeeae 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 76 77 Tele 77 73 Sot 
‘Tenn. Coaligen;/bs4... 02 een sens 97% Sale 974 97% 96 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 101 1023 1002 101% 100$ 103 
Oe ete OF MgO ee 100 1013 1014 Dec.’13 99 102 
. C. M. Co. 1s ects eiettlere ts ae : 
Bh hee ist g 5s... = Api tierce ae Si 108 hy 
ictor Muel Ist's f 5s... .. se cee we Se 84 80 May ’ 76 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 92% Sale 923 92} 3 oo" 88 
*For the full year 1913. 
DIVIDENDS 


Central R.R. of New Jersey—Reegcular quarterly dividend 
of 2% payable Feb. 2 to holders of record Jan. 28, also an 
extra of 2% payable Dec. 30 to holders of record Dee. 24. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Regular 
u 

dividend of 24% . ee 

The Bond County Coal Co (Illinois)—This com 
a pany has 
recently offered $120,000 first mortgage, serial, 6% sinking 
fund, gold bonds. The total authorized issue is $500,000, the 
balance above that now offered being reserved for the acqui-_ 


sition of additional coal lands at a rate not to exceed $10 per 
acre. 


payable Jan. 15 to holders of record Dec. oie 
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18 Fifty-Ton Rail- yeti ss 
road Cars Loaded Leal {STIBLSHES 


In a Day With One | FEORDATSCILPLPIEL 


(| SPECIAL Td. ‘JOHNSTOWN. DEMOCRAT. 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse _ |).c12 eesaees oa 


any section was made today 


: made 

2 _~|in No. 1 mine of the Scalp Level Coal, 

{Mining company, one of the John Loch-|. 

ec Y1IC ‘= | rie operations, when 18 steel cars were|s 

@ | loaded by one motorman. _ The motor- |’ 

‘${/man who made the record output was |; 

@ e i Nicer Gustasson. The foreman — at): 
ine Locomotive 1 SSuigheeh ater are of Gat tonaea tn] 2 
q - ‘Bighteen steel cars of coal loaded in a 
‘la single day with but one motorman js. : 

g|the highest run that has ever been made |"! 


SSS mn 1 (a in this vicinity and it is believed that , 
{it has never been equalled anywhere, 
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On this particular day they worked exactly nine hours and forty- 

five minutes. The only haulage equipment used was an eight-ton 

Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Electric Locomotive, equipped with 
commutating-pole motors. 


This locomotive, except for a few mine cars hauled from a dip from 
a point in the heading by a mule, did all the work, gathering the coal 
cars and hauling the same to the tipple. 


When they stopped work in the evening the locomotive was in- 


uel 





‘| 
\ f . spected and found to be in first-class condition, in spite of the heavy 
is yf ae work it performed. The motors were nearly as cool as when started 
S \ Y | in the morning. 
“4 \ : \ <? Twelve mine cars, each loaded with two tons of coal, were hauled on each trip. 
; BS The longest haul was made about 2500 feet from the face of first left to tipple and 













‘ 


about the same distance from face of main heading to tipple. At two points in the 
mine for a distance of 400 feet the grades are 14% against the loads. 

Thirty-six trips were hauled, and it is estimated that at least two minutes were 
lost on each trip on account of the motor man waiting for empty cars outside. 

‘There was no extra effort made this day to make a record. It was only an or- 
dinary day’s work, and it is believed that if they would make an extra effort, for any 
one day, this Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive could gather and haul 
sufficient coal to at least load twenty-four steel cars. 
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Full information about Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Electric 


Mine Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & burt Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A view of the Mines, the Motorman, and the Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive which made this record. 
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The Coal Miner. Poem by Berton Braley. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE Law: Pages 114-115 


The suggestion is made that regulation of combinations 
is far better than prohibiticn of such bodies. An anti- 
combination law against wage earners would be unjust. 


Progress oF Coat Briquerrrne: Page 115 


' *UNDERGROUND CONCRETE PROTECTIVE WORK IN 


Intinois MINEs: Pages 116-119 


Detailed description of an unusually elaborate under- 
taking in mine concreting on the part of the Madison 
Coal Corporation. Steel I-beams, reinforced-concrete 
and conerete blocks were used according to varying 
conditions and loads. The application of conerete to 
underground conditions has not become sufficiently gen- 
eral yet to evolve the customary rules and formulas. 
The work here described is of particular interest in 
view of the fact that it has stood the test of time. G. H. 
Lyman. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 
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Advertising Keeps Prices Down 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page — 


“Go ’long’’—you say, “prices 
haven’t been doing anything but 
going up since the original Wise 
Dutchman bought Manhattan 
Island for $24 with a bottle of 
‘schnaps’ thrown in for good 
will.” 


Right—but they haven’t been 
going up as fast as they might, or 
as they would have gone had it 
not been for certain restraining 
factors. 


When everybody lived on a 
farm, churned his own butter, 
smoked his own hams and, in 
between times, the women folks 
made home-spun, selling cost 
and cost of distribution didn’t cut 
much figure. But today these two 
latter are big factors in determin- 
ing the price you pay for your 
goods. 


Anything that reduces selling 
cost and cost of distribution re- 


duces selling price. Advertising 
reduces selling costs—and you get 
the benefit. 


A page ad in Coal Age costs 
anywhere from forty to sixty-five 
dollars. It goes into every nook 


' and corner of the coal mining 


world—into the handsof thousands 
of men who influence the purchase 
of mining equipment and supplies, 
just how many more than the 
actual circulation of the paper it 
is impossible to figure. 


How much would the manufac- 
turer have to pay to send his 
story to the same places via two- 
legged salesmen? No—how much 
would you have to pay? 


Then, too, advertising has been, 
and still is, the very heart and life 
of competition. And, invariably, 
competition spells low prices, 
monopoly, high. 


Read the ads and reap the benefits! 
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The engineer lays out the mine 

An’ tells just where the workin’s goes, 
An’ when it comes to rule an’ line 

I guess he knows, I guess he knows, 
The super’ntendent runs it all, 

He’s boss of every part an’ whole, 
But just the same I gets the call, 

For I’m the guy who digs the coal! 


IV 


It’s coal that makes the engines run, 
It’s coal that drives the ships at sea, 
That gets the great world’s labor done 
An’ warms the homes of you an’ me, 
It’s coal that gives the strength to steam 
An’ I’m the grimy human mole, 
That brings it out of vein an’ seam, 
Yes, I’m the guy that digs the coal! 
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The breaker boys, they does their share, 
The pumpman does his duty, too, 
An’ then there’s them that gives us air 
An’ hoists us up when we are through, 
An’ them that hauls the coal away, 
An’ them that keeps the workin’ roll, 
But don’t forget ME, partner, say, 
For I’m the guy who digs the coal! 


It’s me that drills where roofs is low, 
Often lyin’ on my side, 
Until my body’s achin’ so 
That nothin’ keeps me there but pride, 
It’s me that takes the chance of damp 
Or pickin’ in a loaded hole, 
It’s me that wears the miner’s lamp, 
For I’m the guy who digs the coal! 


V 


They pats me on my sweatin’ back 
An’ tells me I’m a high-class guy, 
Although my face with dirt is black 
An’ I got coal dust in my eye, 
But though they smile an’ grin an’ smirk 
An’ tell me I’m a “‘noble soul,”’ 
I know my job is damn hard work, 
For I’m the guy who digs the coal! 
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By Henry R. 


SYNOPSIS—The suggestion is made that regulation of 
combinations is far better than prohibition of such bod- 
ies. An anti-combination law against wage earners would 
be unjust. 


aS 


An incident of the present Colorado strike—the in- 
dictment of officials of the United Mine Workers by 
Federal Grand Jury in Pueblo—again brings to the fore 
the relation of unions to the Sherman anti-trust law. 

No single action of President Wilson has called forth 
more criticism than his approval, last June, of the sun- 
dry civic bill. This provided, among other things, that 
no part of the $300,000 appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law should be used for the prose- 
cution of labor organizations. 

That such a method of lmiting the activities of the 
Department of Justice was highly objectionable, few 
will deny. It does not appear, however, that the Presi- 
dent was responsible either for the ince ption or for the 
execution of the plan. To avoid the necessity of chang- 
ing—perhaps with serious consequences carefully 
prepared legislative program, he signed the bill in the 
exact form in which it had been passed by the previous 
Congress. He took pains, however, to qualify his ap- 
proval by declaring that if it were possible for him to 
veto the “proviso,” without vetoing the whole measure, 
he should unhesitatingly do so. Also, he pointed out 
that other funds at the disposal of the government made 
the limitation as regards this particular appropriation 
of no practical importance. 

More important than the proper apportionment of 
praise and blame between the President and Congress for 
the legislation criticized, is the question whether the ex- 
emption of labor organizations from the operation of the 
anti-trust act is itself justifiable or desirable. Congress 
seems clearly disposed to accord such exemption. In 
the daily press the only intelligible reason given for this 
determination is the growing influence of the labor vote. 
If this were in truth the only motive behind the pro- 
posed policy, Colonel Harvey’s declaration that the coun- 
try seems destined soon to “face a determined struggle 
for class domination whose outcome every patriotic citi- 
zen must contemplate with the gravest foreboding” 
would seem fully warranted. But are there not better 
reasons for excepting labor organizations from the con- 
demnation of the Sherman law than the fact that labor 
leaders in and out of Congress desire it ? 








SHERMAN Law SHOuLD Not Br Appiiep to ALL Com- 


BINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 


That the anti-trust act should not be applied indis- 
criminately to all combinations in restraint of trade is 
now generally agreed. After a good deal of hesitation, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has itself come 
to that conclusion, although it has not yet clearly indi- 
cated what the basis of discrimination, beyond the vague 
“rule of reason,” is to be. Combinations of producers, 
using unfair methods to build up monopolies and then 
using their monopoly powers to extort unreasonably high 


Note—From “The Survey,” Jan. 10, 1914. 
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profits from scattered and unorganized consumers, must 
certainly continue to fall under the condemnation of the 
law. From this class of clearly obnoxious and unlawful 
combinations there is a gradual gradation of combina- 
tions, like those of Western fruit growers attempting to 
maintain fair prices for their products in Eastern mar- 
kets, which all would approve. 

Shall we wait for the Supreme Court to work out a 
satisfactory classification of combinations, condemning 
the objectionable and upholding the ‘‘reasonable” or are 
there certain principles of condemnation which Congress 
may itself advantageously apply? I believe that there 
is one such principle that may at once be applied and 
that justifies the proposal to accord special treatment to 
labor organizations—a principle that has been embodied 
in English law since 1875 and that seems to have oper- 
ated there in a way that has given general satisfaction. 

Amid the complexities of the combination movement 
two distinct sets of economic relations are clearly separ- 
able. One concerns the dealing between the producers 
and consumers, or the sellers and buyers, of commodi- 
ties: the other the dealings between employers and em- 
ployees. Referring to the latter the British Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act of 1875 declared that in 
connection with trade disputes no agreement or combina- 
tion to do, or to procure to be done, any act “shall be 
indictable as a conspiracy if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as a crime.” In other 
words, combinations of wage-earners or of employers con- 
cerned with the questions of wages, hours, etc. that arise 
between them were expressly relieved from the condem- 
nation which the common law applied to “combinations 
in restraint of trade.” 





British View Was THat CoMBINATION Was BENEFI- 
CLAL 


It was believed that in this field combination instead 
of being an evil was on the whole beneficial. Wage-earn- 
ers should be encouraged to combine—“trade union acts” 
were passed by the same Parliament—since combina- 
tion was necessary to the protection of their interests. 
By combining on their side, employers could easily pro- 
tect themselves from excessive demands on the part of 
the labor combinations. They should be allowed to com- 
bine with equal freedom. The interest of the public 
would, it was thought, be sufficiently safe-guarded if in- 
dividuals were held to strict responsibility for their in- 
dividual acts, the added penalties applying to conspir- 
acies becoming operative only when the acts committed 
by ceribatetiene were in themselves criminal. 

This cannot fairly be characterized as class legislation. 
The exemption applies as well to combinations of em- 
ployers in connection with trade disputes as to combin- 
ations of employees. It is merely a recognition of the 
fact that the relations between employers and employees 
present one phase of the combination movement; the re- 
lations between producers and consumers, sellers and 
buyers, a different phase. 

The proposal to exempt labor organizations from the 
operation of the anti-trust act is an application of this 
same principle. In its practical operation the anti-trust 
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act has frequently been applied to labor organizations ; 
never, so far as I am aware, to employers’ associations. 
Because it has never been turned against employers’ as- 
sociations, it has been assumed, perhaps too hastily, that 
they do not now come under the law. Those who advo- 
cate the exemption of labor organizations may easily 
clear their proposal of the charge of involving class leg- 
islation by following the example of the British. parlia- 
ment and causing the exemption to apply alike to em- 
ployers’ associations and labor organizations in respect 
to their mutual relations. This is what is really aimed 
at. The exclusion of employers’ associations, which has 
been tacitly assumed, should be expressly added if labor 
organizations are to be excluded. 

There are several arguments that may be urged in 
favor of this change. The anti-trust law has been held 
to prohibit the use of the boycott. There seems no rea- 
son, so far as the argument runs, why it should not also 
be held to prohibit the strike. Strikes certainly present 
combinations engaged in restraining trade as clearly as 
boycotts. But such an extension would bring our federal 
law back ‘to the stage of development in which state laws 
were in the first quarter of the last century. Strikes and 
boycotts are to be deplored, no doubt; but does not the 
path of progress lie through developing combinations on 
both sides and arrangements for collective bargaining, 


conciliation and arbitration, that will make a resort to 


these weapons unnecessary? This is the  well-nigh 


unanimous view of economists. 


CAPITALISTIC COMBINATIONS AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE Quite DIFFERENT 


The normal procedure under the anti-trust act is a 
dissolution suit carried on at the instance of the govern- 
ment. Does anyone seriously advocate the dissolution, 
through judicial order, of our larger labor organizations ? 
The American Federation of Labor has often been the 
target of attack for embittered employers, but, so far as 
I know, no one has gone so far as to petition the gov- 
ernment to dissolve it, and for obvious reasons. This 
fact alone shows how different is the problem presented 
by the great capitalistic combinations and by labor organ- 
izations. The remedy that is applied as a matter of 
course to the one is not even thought of in connection 
with the other. 

Finally, there is good ground for urging that the pres- 
ent law operates unfairly. The fact that it has not yet 
been invoked against a single employers’ association, 
though frequently applied to labor organizations, is in- 
direct evidence of this. Without any special machinery 
or publicity employers may readily come together, with 
business management concentrated as it now is, to agree 
on common policies with reference to employees. The 
political activities of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, revealed through the recent congressional in- 
quiry, shows how far such associations may sometimes 
go without arousing suspicion of their purposes or meth- 
ods. Thus effective combinations in restraint of trade 
may be maintained on the employers’ side without at- 
tracting attention or giving rise to evidence that might 
later be utilized in legal actions. 

The same is not true of wage-earners. Combined ac- 
tion for them means coming together in public meetings, 
publishing information in labor papers that may be wide- 
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ly read; in short, advertising as widely as possible what 
they propose to do and the means they propose to use 
in doing it. It is easy to prove the existence of the com- 
bination, if it amounts to anything. The consequence 
is that an anti-combination law may be enforced with 
little effort against wage-earners, scarcely at all against 
their employers. Feeling the injustice of this situation 
and their helplessness, the more hot-headed and ill-bal- 
anced among wage-earners are only too apt to turn to 
secret and lawless methods that are socially much more 
deplorable than any number of strikes and boycotts con- 
ducted openly and with proper regard for the public 
peace. 

In this situation, not prohibition of combinations in 
connection with trade disputes, but regulation applied 
impartially to both sides by competent administrative 
officers would seem to be what is needed. If this should 
prove a first step toward the substitution of regulation 
for indiscriminate prohibition for combinations of all 
sorts, so much the better. 


Progress of Coal Briquetting 


By R. ScHorrR* 


The increase in the world’s coal output since 1900 
amounts to over 62.4 per cent., which has been due mainly 
to the United States and to Germany, while the gain of 
Great Britain is but 14 per cent. 

The production of coal briquettes has risen from 434 
million tons in 1885 to 33 million tons in 1913 (36,566,- 
000 sh. tons), equal to an increase of about 595 per cent. 
The rapid growth of the German lignite- (brown coal) 
briquetting industry has been mainly responsible for this, 
having furnished in 1912 over 19,050,000 metric tons. 
The total production of Germany in that year was 25.7 
million metric or about 28.3 million short tons, equal to 
almost 78 per cent. of the world’s output. 

Belgium, France and England combined, manufac- 
tured 5.5 million metric tons, leaving for the balance of 
the world approximately 1.8 million metric tons. 

Incomplete returns for 1913 indicate that the “official” 
briquette production of the German empire will be over 
26.7 million metric tons, and allowing, conservatively, 1.3 
million tons for the unlisted plants, which are operated 
by coal dealers, a total of 28 million metric tons (30,856,- 
000 short tons) can be safely expected. England and 
France will also show gains, so that the briquette output 
of the world will probably reach 35.5 million metric tons, 
or 39,120,000 short tons in 1913. 

There are about 600 briquetting plants in the world, 
employing close to 600 presses on bituminous coal and 
anthracite, and between 1400 and 1500 presses on lignite. 
Over 80 per cent. of the installations are in Germany. 

The history of briquetting in the United States forms 
a marked contrast with the development of most of our 
other industries. Over 40 plants:have been built, but less 
than half of this number is still in existence. The re- 
ported output was 218,443 short tons in 1911, and 230,064 
short tons = 199,597 metric tons in 1912. There will 
be, however, a very material increase in 1913, due to the 
new plant at Berwind. 


*San Francisco, Calif. 
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Underground Co 
Work im Iilimois Mine 


By G. E 
SY NOPSIS—Detailed description of an unusually elab- 
orate undertaking in mine concreting on the part of the 
Madison Coal Corporation. Steel I-beams, reinforced 
concrete and concrete blocks were used according to vary- 
ing conditions and loads. The application of concrete to 
underground conditions has not become sufficiently gen- 
eral yet to evolve the customary rules and formulas. The 
work here described is of particular interest in view of 
the fact 1t has stood the test of time. 


¥ 


& 





Some few years ago the Madison Coal Corporation 
came in possession of the mine at present known as its 
No. 9 operation, its acquisition being incidental to an ex- 
tensive coal land deal in Williamson and Franklin Coun- 
ties, Ill. The property had been opened up by a local 
company whose limited capital, and mistaken ideas of 
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THE INADEQUATE PILLARS 


As will be noted on the accompanying illustration the 
pillars between the main bottom and the north run- 
around range from 10 to 17 ft. in thickness. About 60 
ft. east of the hoisting shaft on each side of the run-off 
for the empties, these pillars feathered out to narrow 
points, and were beginning to take weight so rapidly that 
the crushing of the coal could be readily observed. At 
the narrow edges of the pillars immediately north of and 
adjoining the hoisting shaft, the same crushing com- 
menced, and the roof fell to such a height immediately 
adjoining the shaft as to endanger the timbering. Crush- 
ing of the coal also occurred near the pump room, where 
considerable gouging of the pillar had been done in an 
apparently aimless attempt to connect the two shafts 
below. 





Tron Form For Biocks or Concrete ArcH. FINISHED BLOCKS IN THE BACKGROUND 


economy, prevented their incurring the small additional 
expense necessary to obtain competent engineering super- 
vision ‘at that critical stage of development. ‘The re- 
sult was that the shaft pillars were robbed to such an ex- 
tent, and so many openings made immediately around the 
bottom, that most energetic measures on the part of the 
new owners were required to save it. 

The mine operates in the No. 6 seam, according to the 
Illinois Geological Survey’s most recent nomenclature. 
The coal has an average thickness of 9 ft., the upper 18 
in. of which is ordinarily left in during mining for roof 
protection ; it is recovered as each working place is fin- 
ished. Above is a shale and soft limestone roof, which 
disintegrates rapidly on exposure to the air and above 
this is the clay and soil, the total depth of cover being 
about 110 ft. Below the coal is from 6 to 18 in. of fire- 
clay, resting on limestone. The presence of this lime- 
stone bottom so near the base of the coal, alone made it 
possible for the present owners to save the property from 
the destruction which would otherwise inevitably have 
followed as the result of the methods used in the original 
development. 


eee engineer, the Madison Coal Corporation, Glen Car- 
bon, Ill. 


Both run-arounds, where the empty trips are made up, 
had been depressed to give gravity operation for the 
empties, and the clay thus exposed to the air had 
erumbled away rapidly, leaving the face of the rib un- 
supported. In consequence of this, serious rashing of the 
coal oceurred, although normally this coal will stand 
any length of time, and carry any weight below its 
crushing load without signs of rashing. I have observed 
workings abandoned twenty years in this field, where the 
pick marks of the original entry driving were plainly 
visible. The result of this serious rashing had been to 
widen the openings, allow the top coal to break, and by 
exposing the roof to the action of the air, had caused 
destructive and dangerous falls. 

It will be apparent from foregoing that there were 
three distinct conditions to be provided for, each with its 
own individual remedy, as follows: 

First—Protection of the base of the ribs where the fire- 
clay had been eaten out from beneath. 

Second—Protection of the roof at high falls. 

Third—Most difficult and important of all, the rein- 
forcement and strengthening of the pillars where the coal 
had commenced to crush through excessive roof pres- 
sure, 
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The first item was a comparatively simple matter to 
handle, and was effected in the manner indicated in the 
accompanying drawing. ‘The loose and decomposed clay 
was removed, the excavation carried down to rock, and 
concrete placed as shown in the sketch, being carried up 
over the base of coal about one foot, and given a crown 
of 8 in., with a batter of one in four. The further dis- 
integration of the fireclay thus being effectively stopped, 
and that already lost being replaced with a material 

















FIG.2 

Method of Protecting 
Coal Base of Pillar where 
Clay Bottom had 
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creosoted oak lagging, and tho space between the lag- 
ging and roof filled with rock and clay, tamped tight. 
Experience has demonstrated that by thus shutting the 
air off the roof, there is little likelihood of further fall- 
ing, and an excessive weight seldom comes on the beams. 
In cases where the rib was shattered, or out of line, 
concrete walls resting on the rock were resorted to. Fig. 
3 illustrates the general construction employed. 

The exact computation of the load eventually coming 
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General Method of Placing 
I-Beams where Coal Ribs 
were in Good Shape. Where 
’ Necessary The I-Beams 
were Placed on The Concrete 
Walls 


FIG. 





Indicates concrete reinforcement 
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bottom to top 


Indicates concrete protection of 
base of coal only 
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Horizontal Section Showing Horizontal 
Arches which Transmit Thrust of that 
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strong enough to carry the weight, no further trouble 
from that source was experienced. 


SrTeEL I-BEAM Roor Supports 


The second item, roof protection, was handled in ordi- 
nary instances by using steel I-beams, of size and weight 
varying with the span, spacing them on 3-ft. centers. 
Where the ribs were in good shape the beams’ were 
mounted in hitches, which were then filled with concrete, 
giving them a solid bearing and effectually preventing 
them from turning. The beams were covered with 3-in. 


Plan of Bottom Showing Extent of 
Protective Work Near Hoisting Shatt 





Coal rib or 
concrete wall 


FIG.4 
Detail of Concrete-Block Arch 


on beams under such conditions is manifestly an im- 
possibility. It was decided to use beams which possess 
about a third more strength than that of an oak timber 
of the size which experience under similar conditions 
would lead to be selected for the same service. ‘This 
strength of beam was figured as being based on the 
standard section, and in placing the order for the steel, 
beams of the same depth, but with a somewhat heavier 
web, were specified. The employment of this extra metal 
in the web (the critical part for this service) has the 
practical result of increasing the factor of safety and 
providing to some extent for unforeseen overloads, and 
the extra cost may be regarded as insurance against un- 
due weakening through corrosion, a certain amount of 
which cannot be avoided during a long-lived mine, des- 
pite regular painting. 

Where necessary to cross openings, such as other haul- 
age ways, girders made of two or more heavy I-beams 
bolted together were employed. These girders were cal- 
culated for a strength sufficient to allow of doubling the 
number of I-beams carrying the roof, if ever such an 
emergency should arise, without exceeding the safe load 
on the girders. 

CoNcRETE BLOCKS 


The entire empty side of the shaft bottom was treated 
in this manner, as well as the passage way between the 
two shafts, and a considerable portion of both run-a- 
rounds. No trouble has been experienced with any of 
this work, and it gives every indication of having per- 
manently remedied conditions. 

The roof of the west split for a distance of 200 ft. 
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from the bottom of the air shaft had fallen so high, and 
conditions indicated the probability of such an excessive 
load coming on.whatever protection might be installed, 
that it was decided to use a concrete-block arch. Fig. 4 
shows the dimensions of the arch and its individual 


blocks, and the manner of placing same in the entry. 
Forms were made of iron, accurately shaped according to 
plan, and the blocks made on the surface, where they 
were allowed to set thoroughly before taking below. A 
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concrete consisting of one part portland cement, two 
parts sand, and four parts limestone, crushed to 
from 14-in. to 34-in. size, was used. The partitions in 
the form were so arranged as to allow of breaking joints 
as the successive rings of the arch were put in place be- 
low. As the blocks came from the forms, those in each 
set were numbered, so they might be erected again in the 
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same order. Inasmuch as the perfection of the arch de- 
pends so greatly on the nicety of finish of the radial 
joints, great care was taken to have the planes leave the 
forms with a true and smooth surface. 

The erection below was comparatively simple, though 
at times surrounding conditions made the work difficult, 
as well as dangerous. Where possible, continuous hitches 
were cut in the solid rib for the abutment blocks, and 
where necessary, concrete walls and foundations were em- 


I-BraMs AND CrEeosotrep OAK LAGGING DURING 
ERECTION 





ployed. Portable wood centers were erected, and the 
numbered blocks laid in order on them. When four to 
six rings had been laid, the joints were grouted from 
above with cement mortar and pointed on the lower side, 
the centers moved ahead and operation repeated. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that the arch would stand 
apparently as well without grouting the joints as with 
it. The space above the arch was packed in tightly with 
rock and dirt to the roof. 

The entire thrust of the arch being resisted by the 
solid pillars, its only chance of failure would be through 
crushing, which contingency, with a well prepared 1: 2:4 
mixture, is extremely remote. Before applying this 
method in coal that has any tendency to rash, concrete 
walls would have to be built along the rib to carry the 
load. 

The accompanying halftones show a set of blocks in the 
form, which has been stood up to secure a better view, as 
well as several sets of finished blocks piled up to season 
before taking below. Another view shows the method of 
placing the blocks on the portable wood centers, and the 
method of filling in above, while a third shows a section 


of the finished work*. ‘ 


*Some of these photos have already been _published in 
previous articles (see “Coal Age,’ Vol. 4, pp. 619 and 640) 
on the Madison Corporation and also in “snap shots” (see 
Vol. 4, p. 813) and so have been omitted here.—Rditor. 
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RENEWING PILLARS AND MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS 


The third item, strengthening the pillars where the 
coal had commenced to crush and break, was handled by 
filling in with solid concrete wherever possible. Con- 
erete walls were run along the ribs, ranging in thick- 
ness from 18 in. to as much as 6 ft. in some extreme 
eases. ‘The shaded portions of the bottom plat, Fig. 1, 
indicate the extent of this work, and will give a fair 
idea of the general conditions which had necessitated 
such an amount of this protection. One, two and four 
concrete, on account of its great crushing strength, was 
used in all this work. It was placed on the limestone 
bottom, and carried to the roof, at the same time furnish- 
ing support for the I-beams. 

The especially bad place immediately north of the 





Concrete Brock ArcH AND PorRTABLE Woop CENTERS 


hoisting shaft presented unusual difficulties, as it could 
not be filled in solid on account of being an indispensable 
passage way, while crossing it at right angles was the 
north run-around. It was decided to use here a solid 
concrete arch, of massive proportions, sufficient in 
strength to carry the dead weight of the entire strata 
above, if necessary; at this particular place the weight of 
cover over the coal is estimated at approximately six 
tons per square foot. 

In Fig. 5 are sections of this piece of work, which 
really consists of three separate and distinct arch-ele- 
ments. The main arch, with a clear passage way of 4 
'ft., begins at the north edge of the shaft, and extends 
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across the run-around, and about 10 ft. on the other side 
to a firm anchorage in the pillar. Two secondary arches, 
with a span of 8 ft., carry the main arch across the run-a- 
round, while a third set of arches, placed horizontally, 
earry back to the solid pillar, the thrust of that portion 
of the main arch over the run-around. 

Considerable water being present, and the space for 
working extremely limited, the main arch was built in 
two operations. The inner shell, 18 in. thick, was placed 
first, and then thoroughly coated with pitch; then came a 
layer of 2-ply Black Diamond roofing, made by the Bar- 
rett Mfg. Co., and a second coat of pitch. Another layer 
of roofing and a third coat of pitch were applied, and the 
remaining portion of the concrete laid, filling in solid to 
the ribs. Above, the arch was filled in to the roof. 

The reinforcement consisted of 35-lb. rails, bent to 
shape and placed on 1-ft. centers as shown in vertical 
section, and rods were used lengthwise. The photo- 
graphic view gives a fair idea of the appearance of the 
finished work, and painly shows the arches over the run- 
around carrying the main arch over this space. The 
work has been in place over three years now, and stands 
today without a visible flaw. Although built in a very 
wet place, no sign of seepage has appeared. No further 
trouble has been experienced with the timbering of the 
hoisting shaft, and apparently the built-up ground along- 
side the shaft is as good as the original strata. 

The work herein briefly described has resulted in say- 
ing the entire bottom development, and in adapting it 
fairly well to the requirements of a high-tonnage mine. 
Needless to say, it forms a conspicuous example of the 
expense and trouble often incurred, when opening a 
mine, through lack of carefully prepared plans and com- 
petent supervision in carrying them out. 


Last Year’s Anthracite Shipe 
ments 


Final figures for 1913 show that the total shipments 
of anthracite coal from Pennsylvania last year were 69,- 
069,628 tons. This is 5,459,050 tons more than in 1912, 
when the output was curtailed by a suspension in the 
spring, while a new agreement was being negotiated with 
the mine workers; but 884,669 tons less than in 1911, 
which was the record year for high production. 

Total shipments of anthracite last month were 5,662,- 
618 tons, as against 5,944,502 tons in December, 1912, 
a decrease of 281,884 tons. The amount of coal, on hand 
at tidewater shipping ports, decreased slightly, from 603,- 
031 tons on Nov. 30, to 602,328 tons on Dec. 31. 

The Lehigh Valley R.R. led in tonnage last month with 
1,062,578 tons; the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. was sec- 
ond, with 1,058,723 tons; the Lackawanna was third with 
839,384 tons; the Erie carried 709,431 tons; the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, 663,395 tons; the Delaware & 
Hudson, 590,158 tons; the Pennsylvania, 546,976 tons; 
and the New York. Ontario & Western, 191,973 tons. 


a 


The examination of a mine to detect the presence of 
gas should be made by a competent man carrying only an 
approved safety lamp, within three hours of the time when 
the men enter the mine. Every working place should be 
visited and some mark left to indicate that the place has 
been examined. The condition of each working place should 
be noted in a special book which should be accessible to 
every underground employee. 


. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Ope 
erators Hold Stormy Session 


The Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania held its regular Annual Meeting in 


the Betz Building, Philadelphia, Penn., Jan. 8. Al- 
most the entire membership was in attendance. The 


tonnage represented amounted to approximately 70,000,- 
000 tons per annum. 

The meeting was not entirely harmonious, owing to the 
fact that there was a strong disposition on the part of a 
number of members to dissolve the Association for the 
reason that the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict No. 2, allowed their members to violate the present 
scale agreement grossly, the argument being that it 
was useless to make a contract with a labor organization 
which willfully violated its contract at its convenience 
and which had apparently no officials connected with it 
who had power to enforce the terms of the contract. 


Union Farts tro ANSWER ASSOCIATION 


This situation was considerably aggravated when the 
executive committee reported to ie meeting that on 
Dec. 12, 1913, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, a 
communication was prepared and submitted to Patrick 
Gilday, President of District No. 2, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, calling attention to the numerous vio- 
lations of the contract on the part of the mimers and 
that the dissolution of the Association was seriously 
threatened by continuation of such conduct and that up 
to date no reply had been received by the Association 
other than a mere acknowledgment of the communica- 
tion. 

At the time the letter was addressed to President Gil- 
day, closed-shop strikes were being enforced in the dis- 
trict, some of which not only still exist, but are being 
supported by the United Mine Workers of America, who 
furnish the striking miners with relief funds. The effort 
to smooth out the difficulty caused a motion to be made 
to refer the matter of dissolution to the executive board 
of the Association. This motion was defeated. 

It was then suggested that under a recent decision of 
the United States courts labor organizations, such as the 
United Mine Workers of America, both as an organiza- 
tion and individually, could be held hable in damages re- 
sulting to the operators from. these violations and par- 
ticularly from the closing down of the mines to enforce 
the closed shop, which was prohibited by the terms of the 


contract. 
ONE HUNDRED STRIKES IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


It was reported to the Association that approximately 
one hundred strikes have occurred during the life of the 


contract, in violation thereof, substantial number of 
which were called almost entirely to enforce the closed 


shop. It was only when the Association agreed to the 
appointment of a committee for the purpose of listing 
all the strikes that occurred in violation of the contract 
and ascertaining from each individual operator the dam- 
age suffered by reason thereof and to make report within 
30 days of the result of such investigation, together with 
such recommendation as the committee deemed proper 
towards instituting actions for the recovery of damages, 
that the members of the Association agreed to submit 
the question to the executive board. This was consid- 
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ered quite a victory for the members who advocated the 
continuance of the Association, but when it came up 
to the executive board to take action, everybody was much 
surprised as a close vote resulted, seven voting against, 
and six for dissolution. 

The meeting was in session from 10:30 a.m. until six 
o’clock p.m., excluding an hour’s adjournment for luneh. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, 


Tron Co. 
Vice-president, C. H. Rowland, President Moshannon Coal 


Mining Co., Ine. 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. R. Roberts. 
Executive Committee 


Pres. & Gen’l Mgr., The Rochester 
& Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co..... eosin a hat 
Pres., Peale, Peacock & Kerr, Inc... New York, 
Messrs. Hatfield & Hilles......... Philadelphia jes 
Pres., Moshannon Coal Mining Co. Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Gen'l Mer., Northwestern Mining 
& Exchange Co:).o.n seen 


David E. Williams & Co.......... 


B. M. Clark, Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & 


L. W. Robinson... . 
ee 
Rembrandt Peale... 

R. A. Hatfield..... 


Scranton, Penn. 
Huntington, Penn. 
Altoona, Penn. 


John Langdon.... . 
Arthur M. Riddell... 


BAL Ay eos ire Res. Mer., Madeira, Hill & Co., Inc. Pottsville, Penn. 
JBeirishseae eee Trish Brothers 5: 24.4 + eee Philadelphia, Penn. 
H. B. Douglas... 3. Vice-Pres., & Gen’] Mer., Clearfield 

Bituminous Coal Corporation... Clearfield, Penn. 
Wah Graig se se 5 Chief Engr. & Act. Gen’l Supt., 

Shawmut Mining “o............ St. Marys, Penn. 
F. H. Wigton...... Pres., Morrisdale Coal Co......... Philadelphia, Penn. 
I, A. Boucher...... Gen’l Mgr., Logah Coal Co....... Beaverdale, Penn. 
Jo Re Caseley.. 2: i: Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & 


Coke-Gounsci0 ie) eee Du Bois, Penn. 


H. A. Tompkins.... Pres., Portage Coal “Mining Co.... Portage, Penn 


ae 


Committee on Coabana Coke 


Under authority of the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, President Rand 
has appointed a “Committee on Coal and Coke,” to have 
charge of this branch of the Institute’s activities. One of 
the main objects of the committee will be to secure for 
the Institute good papers on coal-mining subjects. 

The committee is composed as follows: 


H. M. Chance, Chairman, S. A. Taylor, Vice-Chairman, 
S. D. Warriner, Vice-Chairman, F. W. C. Whyte, Vice-Chairman, 
H. 8. Fleming, Secretary, 1 Broadway, New York 


Franklin Bache Howard Eavenson Floyd W. Parsons, 


A. W. Belden, Frank Haas, Edward W. Parker, 
S. W. Beyer, F. A. Hill, Edgar P. Pettebone, 
William H. Blauvelt, Charles F. Huber, Erskine Ramsay 

F. M. Chase A. B. Jessup, George S. Rice, 
Clarence R. Claghorn, Edwin Ludlow, W. J. Richards, 

E. H. Coxe, W. J. Murray Carl Scholz, 


F. W. DeWolf, 
Charles Enzian, 
George W. Evans, 


R. Van A. Norris, 
T. H. O’Brien, 
W.N. Page, 


H. H. Stoek, 
Morris Williams. 
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Hailwood Lamp Approved by 
Belgian Government 


The Belgian government has this week signed the au- 
thorization approving of the use in Belgium of the Hail- 
wood oil lamp, and also the Hailwood naphtha lamp, 
as manufactured by Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., of Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

The Belgian government tests are far more severe than 
those of many other governments, natural gas from the 
Grand Trait mines being employed in the gas tests. The 
lamp is subjected to the most explosive mixtures of this 
gas and air traveling at velocities of 5, 7, 9, 11 and 15 
m. per sec.; the limiting velocities expressed in feet being 
984 and 2590 ft. per min., respectively. The whole series 
of tests are repeated in horizontal currents, downwardly 
descending currents at an angle of 45 deg., upwardly 
ascending currents at an angle of 45 deg., vertical de- 
scending currents and vertical ascending currents so as 
to assure the safety of the lamp under all conditions, no 
matter how adverse. 


dips, and fortunately the main at 
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Mine Drainage by Compressed 
Air 
By A. D. Sprars* 


SYNOPSIS—When water broke into the mine from a 
“cave-in,” it was removed by putting a bore hole down 
through a local dip in an entry and installing an avr 
lift. 
3 

In December, 1912, water broke into the Crown Hill 
No. 1 mines, owned by the Clinton Coal Co., of Clinton, 
Ind. This was caused through the caving of an old room. 

This mine is working the Indiana No. 5 bed of coal, 
which in this locality is about 160 ft. from the surface. 
This coalbed is generally dry, and in the mine in ques- 
tion the only pump installed was that for the sump at the 
bottom of the shaft. The bed has, however, several local 
entry of the mine 





Tue Arr Lirt DiscHarcinc MINE WATER AT THE 
SURFACE 


starts in one of these. Since mines Nos. and 


coal, which is the one below that being worked by Nos, 


and 2 mine, permanent arrangements had to be made 7 


the removal of the incoming water. 
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CROSS-SECTION THROUGH 
MINE AND Air Lirt 


As pumps and pipe had to be ordered, the water soon 


caused the abandonment of the west part of the mine. It 
was the consensus of opinion, however, that the influx 





*Clinton, Ind. 
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are 
connected and Mine No. 3 is sunk to the No. 3 bed “a 
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of water would soon stop, and only a 3-in. pipe line was 


laid for its removal, this extending for a distance of about 
4000 ft. The 3-in. line proved inadequate to handle the 
water, and second and third 3-in. lines were subsequent- 
ly laid. Rough measurements showed that the water was 
coming in at the rate of about 700 gal. per minute. 

It was then decided to put down a drill hole, and dis- 
charge the water direct to the surface, and the air lift, as 
used in many city water plants, was suggested for this 
purpose. 

A survey was made for the drill hole, as it was neces- 
sary that this should go through an entry, in order that 
the water might gain access to the hole. This drill hole 
was completed the latter part of January, 1913, and wa- 
ter was pumped continually 24 hours a day for four 
months. [rom the first day the air lift was started, the 
water was gradually lowered, but after about six weeks 
it was deemed advisable to put down another drill hole 


and install a second lift. The driller, however, had bad 
luck, and it took some time to finish the hole, and the 


the job was completed. It 
lift 8 hours 


water was pumped out before 
is still necessary, however, to run one air 
out of 24 in order. to keep the water down. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates this method of 
water removal. The system is most generally used in ar- 
tesian or driven wells for raising either fresh or mineral 
waters from any depth. The only equipment necessary 
is two pipes in the hole and an air compressor. For the 
best results, somewhat over 50 per cent. submergence of 
the discharge pipe is required, but fairly good work can 
be done with only a 40 per cent. submersion. 


Recent Legal Decisions: 


Right to Rescind Purchase of Coal in Place—A purchase 
of all the coal in place in a tract of land cannot be rescinded 
on account of the coal area being smaller than was expected, 
if the land contains a substantial quantity. Nor may the 
purchaser rescind because of the non-existence of a particular 
bed. “In all cases of sale by the acre, there may be an 
abatement from the purchase price for deficiency in quantity 

* * * * Right to abatement or compensation for a defi- 
the case of a sale of land in gross stands upon the 
existence of a warranty of quantity or fraud and misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the vendor, respecting the quantity.” 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of: Appeals, Light vs. E. M. 
Grant & Co., 9 Southeastern Reporter 1011.) 


cieney in 


Mining under 999-VYear Lease as Invasion of Landowner’s 
Rights—Measure of Damages—A lessee of the surface of 
land, although for 999 years, having no right to mine coal 
on the premises, the owner of the land is entitled to recover 
damages for removal of coal by the former, although the 
latter and his successors will not be entitled to possession of 
the land for several hundred years. The damages recover- 
able in any case for wrongful removal of coal is its value 
in place, if that value can be established by evidence; it be- 
ing only when such proof cannot be made that the damages 
are measurable by the value of the coal at the pit’s mouth. 
In computing the value of coal in place, its royalty or actual 
market as coal in place at the time must be considered, and 
not its prospective future value under changed conditions, if 
the coal is so located as to be marketable. (Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Trustees of Proprietors of Kingston vs. Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter 763.) 

COL. NOTE 


Validity of Restriction on Buyer’s Enjoyment of Property 
—Provision in a contract whereby a firm of retail coal deal- 
ers sold a teamster’s outfit on condition that the buyer use 
the outfit exclusively in hauling coal for the sellers, is in- 
valid, so far as it attempts to limit the buyer’s title to the 
property, though the provision may be constued as an. en- 
forceable contract for the buyers’ personal service in hauling 
for the sellers. (Iowa Supreme Court, Elijah & Winne vs. 
Mottinger, 142 Northwestern Reporter 1038.) 
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Discussion on Retarding Ventilation 


When 


SY NOPSIS—Explosion in a strong current of air— 
an incident. Reason for slowing down the fan before 
firing. Conditions and practice in Illinois mines dis- 
cussed. History of the theory of retarding ventilation. 
A remarkable experiment in a Kansas mine. Effect of 
the supply of oxygen in mine workings. Effect of the 
size of mine openings. Study of the theory by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
@} 

The president announced, in calling the meeting to 
order that the subject for discussion was Retarding Vent- 
ilation at Firing Time. He said, Pennsylvania does 
not have any retarded ventilation during firing time. I 
believe that Iowa, Kansas and Illinois practiced this 
method to some extent and I will ask Mr. Dunlop to 
tell us what he knows about that system. 


AN INCIDENT 


Mr. Duntop (Jllinois)—EHighteen years 
acting as mine manager when my attention 
to an explosion caused by the firing of a shot, in a 
new room that was in about twenty feet. There was 
a strong air current passing the room, on the entry. 
The entry was 6x8 ft. and the air was traveling with a 
velocity of 200 ft. per min. There were two shots fired in 
the room, but one did not do much work, while the other 
set fire to the gases, and caused the explosion. I had 
several explosions in the same place, and I came to the 
conclusion that the best thing to do was to slow down 
the fan during shooting time. This is a subject that an 
inspector must be very careful about. I would not post 
such a notice on the tipple. It don’t apply to a mine 
that generates gas or has been known to generate gas. 


ago I was 
was drawn 


ConcLuDED TO Stow Down FAN WHEN FIRING SHOTS 


My conclusion after careful study was this: I felt 
that the reason for an explosion in a closed place of 
that kind was due to the gases from the explosion 
of the powder. I had a deal of trouble with some mine 
managers. Very often they said, we want more air. My 
experience, however, has been that the best way to avoid 
these explosions was to slow the fan down during shoot- 
ing time, and I will say to you that, during all of my ex- 
perience as inspector of mines, I have recommended this 
plan to all mine managers. On one occasion I recall Mr. 
Taylor and myself went to investigate an explosion, and 
T recommended this plan to the mine manager, to slow 
the fan down during shooting time; and they have 
never had any explosion since. 

Now, the reason I have decided to slow the fan 
down is this: If you have a place just opening up, 
twenty feet or more, and a strong air current passing, 
the gases generated by the explosion of powder, do not 
get out of that room. The smoke is left against the 
wall. By retarding the ventilation these explosive gases 
have a better chance to expand and mix with the air; 
and the more they expand the less chance there is for 
an explosion ; because they are diluted with the air, which 





Note—From the published Proceedings of the sixth annual 
meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A., held at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 10-13, 1913 
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renders the gases less explosive. Now, there is one 
other way, and that is to direct the air current by a 
curtain or brattice so as to get the gases out that are gen- 
erated by the explosion of the powder. ‘Then there will 
be less danger of an explosion from these generated 
gases. I had an explosion this year in January, nearly 
600 ft. from the bottom of the downcast; and after in- 
vestigation, I recommended to the superintendent to 
slow down his fan. All of these explosions to which J | 
refer are in new mines and near the bottom of th 
downcast. 


ILLINOIS CONDITIONS AND PRAoTICE DiscussED 


Mr. McAtuister (//linois)—My theory about slowing 
down the fan is that if you have a slight explosion it will 
almost always set fire to coal dust; and for that reason, 
reducing the ventilation during shooting time is good; 
the gases become diluted with the air and are rendered 
less explosive. 

Mr. McDrrmorr (Montana)—What effect would 
slowing down the fan have on the coal dust that would 
be thrown into the air current by the shooting? 

Mr. DunLop—If you have an air current that is dusty, — 
reducing the ventilation reduces the amountvof dust 
in the air. 

Mr. McDermott—Anud that is one of your reasons for 
advocating the reducing of the .air current? 

Mr. Duntop—Yes. 

Mr. Firynn (Alabama)—Is there any limit to the 
charges of powder used in the Illinois mines? 

Mr. Duniop—Yes, we have a law governing the 
amount of powder that may be placed in the hole. 
~ Mr. Furynn—What is your hmit? 

Mr. Duniop—Sixty inches of powder to every six 
feet, in thickness, of coal on a 114-in. cartridge. 

Mr. FLtynn—How deep do they bore their holes? 

Mr. DuNLop—Six and seven feet. 

Mr. Parsons (West Virginia)—In the explosion that 
you said you had in January, you mentioned shooting 
rapidly two shots I think. Did you find any evidence of 
a blownout shot? 

Mr. Duntop—We found two holes that had_ been 
drilled there, and these holes were 614 and 614 ft. One 
had blown out only a foot of coal and the other had just 
blown a little from the top. The coal was 414 ft. in 
thickness. 

Mr. Parsons—You say there were three snots fired in 
rapid succession. Now, it is impossible to have all three 
go off at the same time. Suppose, now, two of those 
shots went off first causing dust to be thrown into sus- 
pension in the air and later the third shot went off, 
would not this cause the dust to explode, even if you 
had no ventilation ? 

Mr. Duntop—I think not. 

Mr. Parsons—My explanation of the phenomena is 
that when the ventilating current is not moving the pres- 
sure is reduced and the gases are permitted to expand 
more freely and become diluted with the air, rendering 
the mixture harmless. 

Mr. Muir (West Virginia)—Would not the same re- 
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sults have been obtained if you should open up one or 
two breakthroughs and thus reduce the ventilation at 
the face ? 

Mr. Duntop—That would have the same effect as 
slowing the fan. In reply to a question asked by Mr. 
Moses, Mr. Dunlop said that he had made these recom- 
mendations to a mine manager in ‘’renton County and 
had further recommended that the mine be sprinkled. 

Mr. Parsons—Mr. Dunlop, what system of ventila- 
tion do you have, the blowing or the exhaust system ? 

Mr. Duntop—The blowing system is generally used. 

Mr. Parsons—If you were using a blower fan would 
not the reversing of the fan have the same effect in re- 
ducing the pressure? 

Mr. Duntop—lI think not. 

Mr. Pearce (Jndiana)—In retarding the ventilation, 
is the idea to eliminate the initial cause of the explosion 
on the general explosion in the mine? 

Mr. Duntop—lIt is the initial explosion. 

Mr. Moses (Jilinois)—Have you known of an explo- 


sion in an Illinois mine caused by a shot that has done 


its work properly ? . 

Mr. Duntop—I remember one or two but they were 
local and covered very little territory. 

Mr. Mosrs—Did you investigate the explosion at Rend 
City? 

Mr. Duntop—I am not sure if I did or not. 

Mr. Moses—The point I am trying to make is this: 
You seem to give all the credit of the prevention of ex- 
plosions, to retarded ventilation; and, to my mind, you 
do more in retarding ventilation to produce explosions. 

Mr. Duntop—I have done that for sixteen years: We 
have inspectors in Illinois that do not agree with the 
principle of retarding ventilation during firing time and 
I would not advocate this plan in mines in which there 
are explosive gases generated. 

ExpLostons Occur WHERE VENTILATION Is Poor 

Mr. Lirrie (Jilinois)—Most all of the explosions we 
have had, in Illinois, have occurred in places where the 
ventilation was poor; and these explosions were caused 
by the excessive use of powder or misplaced holes. We 
have, in Illinois, what are called “shotfirers’; and we 


_ have a large number of foreign employees. The shotfirer 


is not supposed to know what is in the holes; he does 
not charge them and he fires the shots in rapid succes- 
sion. In this rapid shooting, there is liberated a large 
quantity of gas. The shotfirer goes into a place that is 
beyond the last open crosscut and fires three shots, one 
of which may have been misplaced and the misplaced 
shot throws out fire and ignites the coal dust and gases 
that have been liberated by previous shots. 

Mr. McArtrster—lIn the explosion to which Mr. Dun- 
lop refers there were only three shots fired that night; 
there was much dust; the coal was about 8 ft. thick; 
the three shots fired in that room all did their proper 
work. We traced the flame down to the mouth of the 
room. The force of the explosion blew the cars up into 
the tower of the shaft. We made a thorough exami- 
nation after this explosion and did not find a trace of 
explosive gas. At another mine. near Springfield, at 
least 1500 lb. of powder is exploded in less than three 
hours. 

Mr. Martin (West Virginia)—How far were these 
shots from the entry? 

Mr. McAtuiistErR—About 200 feet. 
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Mr. Martin—Was the air current turned into this 
room? 

Mr. McAtuistEr—There was no evidence of the air 
being conducted up into the room; the shots were ap- 
parently fired in stagnant air. 

Mr. Moses—Did that explosion occur on the first of 
the air or on the return current ? 

Mr. McAtrister—On the return of the air. 


Tue History or RETARDING VENTILATION 


Mr. Brarp (New York)—I would like to give a little 
of the history of the suggestion of closing down the fan 
at firing time. Our records are not complete; but the 
first mention of the subject, to my knowledge, and the 
first experiments ever made were by John Verner, a 
former mine inspector of Iowa, back in 1886, and a 
charter member of this Institute. It was after the Cedar 
Mine explosion, just west of Albia, Iowa. Mine In- 
spectors Thomas Binks and John Verner, together with 
Joe. Richardson, the mine boss, and myself went into 
that mine, after the explosion. It was found that the 
explosion occurred on the 15th or 16th west off the main 
south entry. On our way out, we had gone about half 
way to the shaft when John Verner stopped Richard- 
son, the mine foreman, and said: “Joe, you want to 
open the shutter in this regulator, just before firing, or 
slow down the fan. By doing that you will short-circuit 
some of your air and have less circulation in the work- 
ings and there will be less risk of an explosion.” I took 
exception to his theory and told Mr. Richardson that 
he did not want to interfere with his ventilation. That 
was the beginning of it. 

Since that time Mr. Verner has continued to advocate 
that theory in the West. It has spread into Illinois and 
down into Kansas and Oklahoma; but whether they ac- 
cepted and followed it in Oklahoma, I could not say. I 
think they did not. In Kansas it seems to have gotten a 
great hold; and this past winter we took the matter up in 
CoAL AGE, submitting it for discussion. There were three 
or four remarkable letters from a man by the name of 
McAllister, a mine foreman at the time, in Kansas. His 
statements were so remarkable that after holding his 
letters several weeks I thought it would be a good thing 
to publish them for what they were worth. He claimed 
that the slowing down of the fan and even sealing up 
the upcast shaft, which retained in the mine the pro- 
ducts of combustion due to the explosion of the powder, 
reduced the oxygen in the air current and rendered those 
gases less explosive. 


EXPERIMENT IN A Kansas MINE 

Mr. McAllister went so far as to state what any of us 
would be strongly tempted to say was an untruth. He 
said he took a keg of powder and went down into the 
mine, in company with another fireboss; and together 
they fired 2% shots. They had previously placed the 
keg of powder in a heading and covered it over with a 
They fired this immediately after the 
2” shots while he and the fireboss were in the mine, 
and they came out alive. Such a statement is beyond 
belief and would be pronounced by many as not worthy 
of consideration. ‘The discussion in Coal Age, however, 
was valuable. We don’t any of us realize as we should 
what value there is in the arguments of the other side. 
Mr. Verner is right to the extent that a reduction in 
the velocity of the air current when firing shots reduces 
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the tendency to an explosion. The discussion developed 
this point, and I think there is some truth there, but just 
how far it can be applied, I would not care to say. I am 
convinced of one thing, however, that there can be too 
much air at the time of firing. At any rate, the matter 
was put up as a suggestion to the Bureau of Mines and 
we asked them to conduct experiments along those lines. 

The letters and statements to which I have referred 
were corroborated by the mine superintendent of one of 
the large mines in Kansas, who stated that any time 
the Bureau of Mines desired to test the matter he would 
throw his mines open in any and every way possible. 
It seemed as if there must be some conditions in Mr. 
McAllister’s experiments with which we are not thor- 
oughly familiar; and while I would not, for a moment, 
advocate tampering with the ventilation of a mine, at 
the same time, I must admit that it has been done suc- 
cessfully in a great many cases. Mr. Dunlop has just 
given some instances. I regard it as a question to be 
discussed and tested out by experiment. 


EFFECT OF OXYGEN SUPPLY 


Mr. Frynn—Don’t you think that the supply of oxy- 
zen at the time of the explosion has a great deal to do 
with the intensity of the explosion? 

Mr. Brarp—I do most certainly. 

Mr. Frynn—Then you think that if there is less oxy- 
gen in the air at the time of firing shots there will be 
less liability of an explosion. 

Mr. Bearp—Yes, but when you have reduced the oxy- 
zen content to the point where this condition would ob- 
tain, the men might not be able to live in such an at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. FiyNN—Do the same conditions obtain concern- 
ing a coal-dust explosion in a mine, as obtain in the case 
of a fire in a stove, by reason of the supply of oxygen? 
Shut off the draft in a stove and the fire goes out. 

Mr. Brarp—No, I think not. The two cases are quite 
different. In the mines, under any ordinary mining con- 
ditions, we understand that there is always enough oxy- 
gen to start an explosion of gas or dust. I cannot con- 
ceive of a mining condition without sufficient oxygen to 
start the explosion. There is no similarity in the com- 
parison. 

Mr. Frynn—Then you think that you can have ay 
explosion and a propagation of the explosion with a low 
oxygen content as with a high percentage of oxygen. 

Mr. Bearp—At the initial moment of an explosion, 
I believe there is always enough oxygen in the mine air, 
under working conditions, to make that explosion pos- 
sible. Now, the question of a strong draft will not only 
bring with it much dust but also a fresh supply of oxy- 
gen that will propagate the explosion through the mine. 
It is in that manner that the question of draft affects the 
explosion. But to say that to shut off the air current 
entirely and then expect to fire a number of shots in the 
mine, without causing an explosion, I think is open to 
question and grave doubt. 

Mr. Frynn—lIs it not a fact that the effect of slowing 
the fan would be to reduce the oxygen supply in the 
mine? 

Mr. Branp—Yes. 

Mr. Martin—Do you believe that at the initial point 
of an explosion there is a high velocity of the air? 

Mr. Brarp—Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. Martin—You stated that you believe a high ve- 
locity had a tendency to cause a mine explosion? 

Mr. Bearp—Yes, a high velocity of the air current | 
passing the shot. 

Mr. Martin—Don’t you think that if a shot was fired, 
the air current traveling at a high velocity would take 
away the gases produced by the shot? 

Mr. Bearp—Yes, and supply live oxygen and dust to 
the atmosphere at the working face. 

Mr. Carrier (Jilinois)—In reading over Mr. Me- 
Allister’s articles I somehow got the impression that he 
did not stop the fan. I don’t know that the article said 
that, but I got the impression that he sealed up the shaft 
and allowed the fan to continue against a dead end. 

Mr. BrEArp—I think you are wrong there. I think he 
stopped the fan and sealed the shaft, at first, at least. 

Mr. Cartiinge—Here is the impression that I got: In 
one of his articles he stated that the superintendent 
wanted to shut down the fan, and close the downeast and 
he immediately said they would have an explosion and 
refused to have anything to do with it. Superintendent 
went ahead and had an explosion. 

Mr. Brarp—lI think your impression is wrong. 


Errect oF Size oF WORKINGS 


Mr. Bort (Jllinois)—Suppose, Mr. Beard, in a mine 
where they have a large area, or in other words, where 
they drive the entry 16 ft. wide and the roms 30 ft. wide 
and shoot, perhaps, 250 shots at one firing, would it not 
be absolutely impossible to close down the fan when fir- 
ing these shots and have enough oxygen to get complete 
combustion in every instance? 

Mr. Bearp—lI think it would be doubtful. 

Mr. Bott—One other question: Would it not be ad- 
vantageous to retard the ventilation at firing time, pro- 
vided the conditions were normal in the mine? 

Mr. Bearp—I am inclined to think it would be in 
some cases; but as I said before, in other cases, I think 
it would be dangerous; I would say that in a thin vein 
with narrow openings, the danger is greater than in a 
wide open mine, such as you mention. 

Mr. Bottr—But Mr. Beard, most of the severe ex- 
plosions that have occurred, in Illinois, in the last five 
or six years, have been in practically new mines where 
there was an abundance of ventilation. 

Mr. Brearp-—Yes, and you must remember that those 
new mines are rushing out a large amount of coal and 
have a comparatively small area working which means 
a high velocity of the air current and danger. 

Mr. Botr—Why would it not be a still greater advan- 
tage where the area is small and the number of shots 
limited, to close down the fan entirely, and have less 
oxygen in the mine? 

Mr. Brearp—In restricted workings such as you de- 
scribe, I think the safer plan is to keep the air moving 
at a reduced velocity. 

Mr. Bort—Then you cannot always apply the same 
rule to all conditions. You must apply a rule that sug- 
gests itself to conditions. There is no fixed rule. It 
would be dangerous to say either close down the fan or 
decrease its speed. 

Mr. Bearp—I think that is correct. 

Mr. Duntop—During the month of September, 1912, 
Prof. Young, of Kansas, who is, perhaps well known to 
most of our members, wrote an article claiming that you 
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cannot have too much air in a mine. He was in the 
mine where we had an explosion, getting samples of dust 
for the Illinois Geological Survey. Now, as I said, in 
this very mine an explosion occurred in January. The 
superintendent was with us; and they had just been 
putting in a new fan and the superintendent said: “Well, 
John, I guess when | get that fan started I will have to 
reduce the speed during shooting time.” I said, “I 
don’t think so; because I knew how Mr. Young felt about 
it. But, the superintendent knew that I believed as Mr. 
Verner had said, that we must reduce the ventilation 
during the time of firing shots, and it rather surprised 
him that I made that statement; and I will say to you 
now, that the speed of that fan never was reduced, until 
the explosion occurred in January. It may be a coinci- 
dence; but that actually occurred. Since that time, the 
speed of the fan has been reduced, during firing time. 


Tuer Bureat or MINES STUDYING THE PROBLEM 


Mr. Paut (Pennsylvania)—I have read the articles 
which have appeared in the public press and journals 
concerning the effectiveness of reducing ventilation dur- 
ing firing time; and particularly have I noted and stu- 
died the articles contributed, in Coat Agen, by Mr. McAl- 
lister, of Kansas. Probably a year or a year and a half 
prior to the appearance of these articles in Coat Acer, I 


had the opportunity to peruse the original manuscript. 


est 


There were some statements made in that article that 
caused me to question the correctness of the facts as 
stated by Mr. McAllister. One thing in particular 
aroused my suspicion. He stated that in one of the 
mines in which an explosion had occurred he immedi- 
ately descended the shaft, and found in the center of the 
entry, a current of pure air, and following that current 
of air he rescued some men. In all of my experiences in 
mines, following explosions, I have never found a col- 
umn of pure air, so located, or air in the center of an 
entry, which varied much from the air against the roof 
or on the bottom. 

In regard to reducing ventilation during firing time, 
we have had statements from Mr. Verner, of Iowa, in 
regard to the effect of retarding ventilation at firing time. 
And Mr. Rhys, one of the present mine inspectors of 
that state, shows there has been no prevention of explo- 
sions by reason of retarding the ventilation. In Kan- 
sas, where they practice retarding the ventilation, we 
have no facts available with regard to explosions occur- 
ring when they did not reduce the ventilation. We do 
know that Kansas has had a large number of explosions 
within recent years; a great many in mines where they 
have had retarded ventilation, resulting in a small loss 
of life. 

The question resolves itself into one requiring the study 
of phenomena attending the retarding of ventilation. 
Some investigation is now being made by the Bureau 
with a view of determining whether or not there is any 
efficacy in retarding ventilation during firing time. A 
statement was recently made by a Liverpool professor, in 
which he advocated reducing the oxygen content of the 
mine air, as a means of preventing explosions. That 
theory has been largely criticized and I believe Coat 
Ace has written a plausible and just criticism of it. Ex- 
periments made in the laboratory of the Bureau of Mines 
have not confirmed all the statements made by that pro- 
fessor in regard to the diminution of oxygen in the air. 
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I speak of this since it has appeared in public print. Ex- 
periments are now under way at Pittsburgh to determine 
the effect of diminishing the quantity of oxygen in the 
air with regard to the propagation of a dust explosion, 
and I regret on this occasion that our Mr. Hall is not 
present to give you a summary of some of the preliminary 
tests that have been made. The statements I make in re- 
gard to those tests, are subject to his verification later ; 
but I believe he has found by diminishing the quantity 
of oxygen in the air to about 2 per cent. below the nor- 
mal content, a dust explosion is not propagated, owing 
to the lack of sufficient oxygen to furnish complete com- 
bustion. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this discussion re- 
solves itself into a technical question concerning the oxy- 
gen content of the mine atmosphere. Another feature 
of the question might be the agitation of the mine air. 
It is found in laboratory experiments on a large scale, 
that if you have a mixture of air and explosive gas in the 
proportion in which it creates the most violent explosion, 
the air and gas being thoroughly mixed and in a quies- 
cent state, and ignite it, you get a low explosive force; 
but if you agitate the same mixture of gas and air, be- 
fore igniting it, you will get a much more violent ex- 
plosion. 

So far as the effect of.retarding the air current, in 
dust explosions, the mere fact that you have retarded the 
air current and prevented the agitation of the air may 
be responsible for the lack of propagation of the ex- 
plosion; but this is a conjecture since it has not as yet 
been proven by experiments, on a large scale. Analyses 
taken throughout the country show that it requires an 
extremely poorly ventilated mine to carry an oxygen 
content much less than the normal amount in the at- 
mosphere. 


eS 
Commendation 


The following letter comes to us from one of the as- 
sistant firebosses in a mine requiring careful inspection. 
It comes from one who is evidently appreciative not only 
of the efforts of his employers to carry out the mining 
law in respect to the safety of the mine; but likewise of 
the thorough work of the state mine inspector in that 
district. Coan Agr congratulates both the management 
of the mine and the inspector on the result. 

“T want to commend our mine inspector for the thor- 
ough manner in which he regularly performs his work, 
in seeing that the requirements of the mining law are 
met in respect to the safety of lives and property. Any- 
one who has observed Mine Inspector Elias Phillips, on 
his rounds of inspection in the mines, would be satis- 
fied that he is a credit to the inspection department of the 
state. Unlike some inspectors I have seen, who never leave 
the main entries, Mr. Phillips inspects every hole and 
corner thoroughly, and makes his inspection like one of 
the assistant foremen or the mine foreman himself. 

“T would say, also, to the credit of our general sup- 
erintendent and our mine foreman, that they comply with 
every order of the inspector to the best of their ability. 
This mine is one of the hardest mines to handle, in the 
state, because of a difficult roof and much water. But, 
as a result of this good work and coédperation, I am proud 
to say only one fatal accident has occurred in this mine 
during the past year.” 
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By W. H. Grapy* 


SYNOPSIS—Explains the difficulties in drawing pil- 
lars after they have been allowed to stand and details 
some of the precautions which should be taken to obtain 
safely and maximum recovery. A preliminary statement 
showing the defects of room-and-pillar methods as are 
quite frequently adopted. 

No attempt will be made in this paper to outline the 
details of all the methods of mining coal; rather it is 
my desire to refer to the room-and-pillar method of min- 
which, in its various modifications, may be said to be 
the prevailing method of extracting coal in this country. 
However, some longwall mining is done, especially 
through the Middle West, and, as the market value of 
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coal rises, 
become more general in the thinner seams of coal, 
cannot be mined with profit. 


it is quite probable that the latter method will 
which 


First Cost Versus FINAL Cost 


In the early days of mining in this country, that sys- 
tem which yielded an output at a minimum cost under 
conditions then existing, was adopted without any 
thought of how the remaining coal in the ground was to 
be mined, and the same influencing factor is. dominating 
the methods of operators in some of the mines of today. 
Coal was little known, its uses were limited, the methods 
of mining were crude, so that the operators, all of whom 
were of limited capital, did not seek for what would be 
the most economical method in the long run, but for 
that plan by which they could mine coal cheaply and 
quickly at the commencement of the operation. 

As a result large areas were opened and not only were 
the long-standing pillars subjected to the deteriorating 
effects of the air but they were constantly injured by the 
overlying weight. These methods had but one favor- 
able feature and that was but temporary, for though 
the coal could under the slipshod system, then in use, be 
mined cheaply, there was a subsequent loss of coal from 





*Chief mine inspector, Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., 133 
Giles St., Bluefield, Va. 

Note—First part of an article entitled “Some Details of 
Mining Methods with Special Reference to the Maximum of 
Recovery” read before the West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, Dec; 9, 1913: ; 


“V-shaped robbing, much crushing of pillars, many 
creeps, large expense from the cleaning up of falls, in- 
creased timbering and duplicate trackwork. So that the 
time is approaching, in fact its advent is already an- 
nounced, at many mines, when the cost of mining coal in 
the old workings will be much higher than it now is. In 
addition, much: valuable coal in pillars will be entirely 
lost. 


A PERCENTAGE RECOVERY OF 90 PER CENT. WITHOUT) 
MATERIALLY INCREASED Cost 

To avoid these losses operators have realized that they 

must use methods which make mining costs almost pro- 

hibitive or else a system by which only 60 to 65 per cent. 
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of the coal is recovered. Facing such alternatives, they 
are proud to have lighted on a modification of the old 
method which differs from it only in detail, and yet gives 
them a recovery of 85 to 95 per cent., or even more. 

That such a great difference in the percentage recoy- 
ery has been brought about without materially increas- 
ing the cost per ton, is all the more to the credit of coal- 
mining men and places them among true conservationists. 


THE SIMPLEST SYSTEM 


The simplest form of the room-and-pillar system of 
mining, may be said to consist entirely of rooms turned 
off an entry, leaving a pillar between each room turned, 
as in Fig. 1. This method may be said to yield the greatest 
number of working places per unit length of entry. Fig. 
1 is a reproduction of actual mine workings which came 
under my observation in the last few years and repre- 
sents room-and-pillar work in its most dangerous form. 

A later step was to drive two entries with rooms off 
each. This insured somewhat better ventilation. But, 
as will be shown later, this method will not permit the 
recovery of the maximum amount of coal at a minimum 
mining cost. 

Where much coal is to be handled, the double-entry 
system with rooms off both. entries presents operating 
difficulties which are sought to be overcome by driving 
rooms off one entry, using it as a return airway, and haul- 
age road and reserving the other entry as an intake for 
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air only. Fig. 2, an example of this method, is a step 
in the right direction and a great improvement, but for 
large properties where mining is done extensively, a fur- 
ther improvement ‘must be made. 


LEAVING PiutuArs Tint MINE Is FINISHED 


Formerly, entries were driven and worked by one of 
the methods above, and the greater part of a property 
was developed, before the work of removing the pillars 
began. Robbing pillars brought on new difficulties which 
were sometimes calamitous. The thin pillars, became 
so strained, often before robbing had been attempted, that 
they could no longer support the mountain or overbur- 
den and they failed by crushing at the point of greatest 
weakness so that the mountain or overburden tottered. 

Once “tottering,” “squeezing,” or “creeping” or all 
three actions together sets in, pillar after pillar is 
crushed, the destruction spreading, sometimes with the 
rapidity of a prairie fire. Until sufficient barriers or 
areas of solid coal are reached, capable of counteracting 
this now tremendous dynamic force, no available power 
can stop it. Sometimes such a squeeze will destroy acres 





































































































Fic. 3. Lines oF FRACTURE ACROSS ‘THREE 
Herapinas WorkKeEp AS A Unit spy Room- 
AND-PILLAR RETREATING METHOD 


of pillar coal and render impossible or expensive the 
mining of other coal lying beyond the affected area 
which is only accessible through the squeezed territory. 

I have in mind an instance where over 75 acres of 
pillars were crushed so badly, in a period of less than two 
weeks time, that all hope of ever recovering them was 
abandoned. Another example of the toll a squeeze de- 
mands is the loss of life in the Twin Shaft disaster in 
the Wyoming region of the Pennsylvania anthracite field, 
where men were buried alive, whose bodies have never 
been recovered. 

These difficulties and the great expense, attendant on 
relaying track and cleaning up slate falls with which 
the pillars were so frequently congested, brought a fur- 
ther change in the room-and-pillar method of mining, 
whereby the pillars could be more economically extracted, 
and in the event of a squeeze starting it could be con- 
trolled. It developed what is known as the “panel sys- 
tem” of room-and-pillar work as shown in Fig. 3. 

This panel system may be said to represent the better 
practice of today. It is pertinent, therefore, to know 
what size of panel, width of entries, width and depth of 
rooms and size of pillars will insure against squeezes 
and yield the maximum of recovery at a minimum of 
expenditure. 
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The overlying burden is often thought to be the de- 
termining factor in regard to room widths and size of 
pillars, but in general it determines the minimum size 
of pillars and the maximum width of room only, which 
may be materially different from the size of pillar-and- 
room width as determined by other factors. 

However, a full knowledge of the manner in which the 
weight of the roof tends to act should be thoroughly un- 
derstood in order that we may determine approximately 
what will happen when the coal is being worked and the 
pillars extracted. For an excellent analysis of this ques- 
tion of roof weights and action, I would refer to the 
papers of H. W. G. Halbaum, entitled “The Action, In- 
fluence and Control of the Roof ;’ and, “Great Planes 
of Strain in the Absolute Roof of Mines.” These papers 
appeared in the “Transactions” of the North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. 


HaALBaum’s HyporHesis 


Briefly there are two forces acting which compose the 
total roof action, a vertical force acting downward and 
a horizontal force acting opposite to the direction in 















































Fic. 4. Tor Outcrop Rooms on THE RicuHt ARE 
SURE TO FILL WITH SLATE, AND Pintutars ARE 
Too Narrow To SPLIT OR SLAB 


which the workings are advancing. The resultant of 
these two forces is in a direction from over the solid coal 
toward the excavated area and tends to break the roof 
over the pillars so that one must be constantly alert 
for such action. 

When the pillars are not mined clean, the strata over- 
lying the excavated area are not allowed to break and 
rest freely on the bottom. 

The tendency often is for the roof not to break but 
to sag gradually until at some distant point in the gob, 
it reaches the bottom. This gradual subsidence of the 
roof often will be so severe as to crush the end of the 
pillars next to the gob and prevent miners from getting 
cars to the point where they desire to load them, thus 
causing more incomplete pillar extraction. Often when 
this stage is reached it will be found that neither the set- 
ting of props nor their removal will affect the action of 
the roof. 

In general it may be said that so far as the weight 
of the roof is concerned, the pillars should be of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 


PILLARS FOR VARIOUS DEPTHS 
Depth of cover, ft. Width of pillars, ft. Width of rooms, ft. 


300 15 20 
500 20 20 
700 25 20 
900 30 20 
1200 35 20 
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Wuy Untrorm PitutArs ARE Usep DrsPITE VARYING 


COVER 
Ordinarily the pillars and rooms, within certain 
limits, are made of uniform size, in the same mine 


or group of mines, notwithstanding the variations In 
cover, which may be encountered in mining. 

For example, the size of the room pillars required un- 
der a ravine where the cover is only 150 ft. thick should 
be 15x80 ft. and underneath the mountain top where 
the cover is 475 ft., the size of the pillars should be 20x 
80 ft. Asa matter of fact, all are somewhat larger than 
the maximum size required according to the table, be- 
cause the pillars should not only be large enough to sup- 
port the weight of the roof while the rooms are being 
driven, but also at the time the pillars are being robbed 
back. 

To change room spacing would involve a further com- 
plication, conducive to losses of coal, in that the small 
pillars would be robbed back more quickly than the lar- 
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Fic. 5. MetHop or Recovery OF PILLARS BY 
SLABBING AND SPLITTING. IN LoweER FIvE 
RooMs THE SPLITTING Is To BE 
Done tn Two or More Lirts 
FROM CounTER HAULWAYS 


ger ones and an irregular breakline would result, with 
some pillars extending far back into the gob. These 
would be inevitably crushed. 


WHERE Pressure Is LIGHT, THE PILLARS AND PILLAR- 
Footings Ark UsuaLtLty WEAK 


An error that is sometimes made in drift mining is 
to suppose that because workings are near the outcrop 
and the cover light, wide rooms on narrow centers may 
be driven. While it is true that the cover is light, as a 
rule it is so badly weathered that it has little strength 
and before mining has proceeded very far the rooms will 
become congested with slate falls, and splitting of the 
pillars will become imperative. The dead weight resting 
on the wings of the pillars soon crushes them and a 
squeeze.may result, causing large losses of coal. Fig. 4 
illustrates two systems of crop working with different 
room spacing. 


LARGE PILLARS AND Narrow Rooms NEEDED 
Both WEAK AND STRONG Tops 


UNDER 


Probably no one factor contributes more to determine 
the working size of the pillars than the nature of the 
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top and bottom immediately adjacent to the coal. Their 
behavior, especially that of the top, under the forces act- 
ing during robbing, the weathering effects of the air, the 
effect of temperature changes upon the top and its abil- 
ity to withstand tension, compression and shear are all 
of prime importance. 

If the roof is a material which cannot resist these 
agencies, it will fall very probably before the pillars are 
robbed, so that. cleaning up slate falls becomes. a daily oc- 
curence, and so great are the delays and expense occas- 
ioned, that the cost becomes prohibitive ; incomplete min- 
ing is certain; a squeeze occurs and much good coal is 
lost. 

On the other hand, if the top is a strong sandstone 
the impression is common that wide rooms may be 
driven and. only small pillars are necessary. Because of 
the great strength of the top and the absence of slate 
falls, the time of starting the robbing is a matter that 
receives very little attention. 
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Fig. 6. Mretuops oF SPLITTING. THE BLACK 
AREAS SHOow Coat Lost WHEN RoApDWAYs 
ArE Not StraicHt. WHEN Roor FALLS 
AGAINST STANDING Rips, THE Roor 
Rock MIxEs WITH THE COAL 


Under either strong or weak top, large pillars and 
narrow rooms are imperative and the robbing should 
follow within a reasonably short time after completion 
of the room. 


CLEANING Out PILLARS IN OLD WORKINGS 


Fig. 5 is an example of an honest effort to obtain the 
coal in the pillars, when, by reason of slate falls or 
crushing, the pillars cannot be drawn back in the ordi- | 
nary way. Wide deep rooms were driven on narrow cen- 
ters, under very weak top which was known not to stand 
weathering well and fell for a height of from 5 to 15 
ft. and even more. The rooms were driven during the 
years 1898-99 and under the system then practiced at the 
mine, robbing did not follow. Extracting the pillars 
was started in the year 1907. 

All the rooms were congested with slate falls and the 
work was started by slabbing. By this method the miner 
was continually retreating from his solid work and plac- 
ing himself in danger from the bad roof overhead. When 
the miner was ready to come back with the remaining 
portion of the pillar, it was often found to be so badly 
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crushed that only a partial recovery could be obtained 
and frequently slate falls would close the space in. 

Splitting the pillar from the entry to the aircourse 
above proved to be a failure because the wings could not 
support the load coming upon them and the timber cost 
of attempting to recover the pillars in this way became 
prohibitive. Finally in an honest effort to recover the 
coal, if at all possible, counter haulways were driven 
across the pillars and the falls met in crossing the rooms 
were cleaned up. 


COUNTERS AND SHORT SPLITS 


Then short splits were driven up the pillars from the 
counter haulway, and the wings quickly robbed back be- 
fore they became so weakened that their recovery was 
impossible. This resuited in the maximum of recovery 
under the circumstances, but the expenditure for hand- 
ling slate falls, relaying track, timbering, and other items 
made this coal more than twice as expensive as the coal 
produced in normal parts of the mine. 

If the roof is weak so that “robbing falls” occur quickly 
alter the removal of the coal, a maximum recovery at 
minimum cost can never be obtained by splitting the 
pillars and loading out the wings. It is easy to see that 
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coal as at G, is left behind to support the roof, the quan- 
tity of good coal lost depending on the thickness of the 
seam. All the way back to the entry, some of the coal 
is left. 

Sometimes it is mined as at A,, leaving a shell of coal 
on both wings all the way back to the heading. The 
miner loading the coal from the wings is often apt to 
leave a larger shell than he supposes, as a result of poor 
alignment of the split or of the room and this large quan- 
tity of coal acts as a fulerum or pivotal point, prevent- 
ing a good clean fall of the roof. 

Thus the weight which should be on the bottom is 
thrown onto some nearby pillar, causing it to be un- 
duly strained, and if the number of pillars working is 
great and the losses of coal occur too frequently within 
a limited area, a squeeze may result which will cause 
serious losses of coal. 
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Loading an Old Slack Pile 
. By F. W. WHITESIDE* 
The recent Colorado coal strike, which was called Sept. 
23, 1913—while unable to tie up all the mines in any of 
the coal-mining districts—has caused suspension of oper- 
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THE LOADED Scoop NBARING DiIscHARGE PoINT AND RETURNING AFTER BEING DUMPED 


the “robbing falls” resulting from the removal of one 
wing, will prevent the complete mining of the other, un- 
less a sufficient quantity of timber is used to ward ‘off 
the fall. This timber later interferes with a satisfactory 
fall at the time such a breaking of the roof is desired. 


THE PILLAR-SPLITTING PROBLEM 


Fig. 6 isa cut of several pillars which are being pulled 
back by splitting. A, shows the split in the pillar, with 
the wings B-B remaining, C, shows a portion of the 
right wing removed by attacking the pillar at the point 
D,. The shaded area H, represents the fall which oc- 
curs, keeping the miner from the extreme inside portion 
of the left wing. If this fall is warded off, good sound 
timber will have to be used freely as shown at F. 

What more frequently happens is that the split in the 
pillar is driven as at A, and the pillar is attacked at D., 
but all of the coal is not mined. A good sized stump of 


ations in a sufficient number in’ Fremont County to 
curtail the output seriously. But three properties, two of 
which belong to the Victor-American Fuel Co., are now 
running. 

In this district are located the Ideal and Concrete 
Portland Cement plants; two of the power plants of the 
Arkansas Valley Ry. Light & Power Co., the United Oil 
Co.’s refinery, and a number of smaller concerns, all of 
which consume a large quantity of slack coal. 

To meet the shortage of production, a contract was 
let to the firm of Fox and Smith to load coal from some 
of the old slack storage or better waste piles at Coal Creek 
and Magnet mines, upon railroad cars for shipment to the 
plants above enumerated. 

The contractors who have undertaken to load this coal, 
have a somewhat unique plant consisting of a 50-hp. a.e. 
electric motor, a double drum drag-line hoist and a large 


*Chief engineer, Victor-American Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
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scraper or scoop. The operation can best be likened to 
# main and tail rope mine-haulage system in which the 
scraper takes the place of the coal trip. The scraper pre- 
sents an advantage, in that it dumps without being de- 
tached from the ropes. 

The electric motor and hoist are mounted upon the 
same floor system, which is provided with lateral skids, 
enabling it to be moved upon rollers as a unit whenever a 
change in position becomes necessary. 

By changing the location of the tail-rope sheave di- 
rectly behind the drag scraper, an immediate adjustment 
in the course of travel of the latter is effected, so that by 
this means and by a slight altering of the head sheave just 
in front of it, a wide range of territory can be covered 
without moving the hoist. 

The best day’s run loaded twelve 100,000 lb. capacity 
steel gondolas to their fullest capacity. An average of 
nine cars in eight hours, including moving and delays, 
is easily obtained. The operation of loading can be han- 
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THE Scoop JUST AFTER DUMPING 


dled by two men, although more are required when it be- 
comes necessary to move the hoist. 

The power is charged to the contractors at a flat price 
per month, but as it is less than the cost of a single 
lnborer, it is readily seen that the expense of loading per 
ton is very light, and the speed of operation reasonably 
great. 

It is quite possible that a much higher capacity could 
be maintained, but in the case before us the actual de- 
mand had to be considered, and the supply regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

From the above it will readily be seen that by this 
inethod slack can be loaded both cheaply and effectively ; 
much more so than with a dipper, as the speed of opera- 
tion of the drag is considerably greater. 

By mixing this material with new slack direct from the 
mines, good results are obtained, excepting in the case 
of the cement kilns, where it is necessary to use undiluted 
fresh slack. 
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Coal Mining Institute of 
America 


An executive meeting of the directors of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, was held Jan. 8, at 2 p.m. 
in the offices of W. E. Fohl, Farmers Bank Building, 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.; Jesse K. Johnston, 1. G. Roby, A. 
P. Cameron, Joseph Knapper, W. Seddon, and C. L. Fay 
being in attendance, also S. B. Smith by invitation of 
the president. 

Mr. Johnston reported that inquiries made from 50 
members, revealed a desire to make the papers and dis- 
cussion follow lines interesting to. the general run of 
mining men avoiding the more technical subjects. It 
was suggested that the secretary should urge on opera- 
tors the advantage of having their fire bosses and foremen 
present at the semiannual meetings. 


Meetine To Be HeLp IN BrrrHPLAce OF INSTITUTE 

The summer meeting was arranged to take place at 
Monongahela, Penn., that being the birthplace of the 
Institute. The date was left for later determination, but 
it will be in June and so arranged as to avoid conflict with 
the Mine Inspectors Institute of the United States, which 
is held on the second Tuesday in June and this year 
occurs on the 9th. 

A local committee was named to make arrangements ¢* 
Monongahela, with Alexander McCanch, state mine in- 
spector, chairman. 

The other committeemen are Henry Loutitt, the first 
president and former mine inspector, William Bird, H. 
T. Booker and W. A. Luce. 

It is too early to give the program in detail, but a 
paper will be read on the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Ship Canal. Timbering methods will be discussed by 
J. M. Armstrong and William Seddon. Possible sub- 
stitutes for mine posts will also be discussed and corre t 
methods of timbering will be illustrated by stereoptican 
views. A. P. Cameron will discuss “Accidents Caused 
by Machine Mining As Against Pick Mining” and a 
paper is expected on efficiency methods in mining as ex- 
emplified in actual practice. 


Mine Kxplosion in Alabama 
By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A local gas explosion occurred in the Rock Castle mines 
of the Davis Creek Coal Co., 30 miles southwest of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., on Saturday morning, Jan. 10, killing 
twelve men. Gas had been reported that morning by a 
fireboss, in three rooms on the seventh right entry. 

After the miners went to work, a mine foreman and a 
brattice man went down in the mine to investigate the 
presence of the gas. The explosion followed soon after 
their entrance, killing them and all the others in that 
entry; the balance of the mine was not affected. The 
bodies were recovered by 7 p.m. They were all horribly 
hurned and the men had in all probability been killed 
instantly. Ninety men were in the mine at the time 
of the explosion. 
cs 
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kngineers Society of Northeaste 
erm Pennsylvania 


The Seventeenth Annual Dinner of the Engineers Society 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania will be held at Hotel Jermyn, 
Scranton, Thursday evening, Feb. 5, at six-thirty o’clock. 
The cost per plate will be $3.50. As in the past, members 
will have the privilege of bringing guests, provided one 
week’s notice is given. Tickets for guests may be procured 
from the Ticket Committee. 
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Looking Ahead 


At no time in recent years has the business outlook in 
coal mining appeared brighter. We are gradually reach- 
ing a point in the fuel industries where producers pay 
more regard to the demands of the markets. It is no 
longer easy to open a mine by simply building a railroad 
dump and driving a drift into the seams. Desirable coal 
lands near good markets are not available in quantity ex- 
cept at a stiff price. It is also true that recent legislation 
to safeguard miners has shouldered the owner with an ex- 
pense for equipment and operation that cannot be borne 
by the small individual. 

All this means that the consumer will have to pay 
more for his coal, but he will not complain when it is 
made clear to him that the additional cost is utilized to 
conserve both men and mineral. Coal mining is the one 
great industry of the nation where there is no margin of 
profit for lawmakers to lay a tax upon. The cost of im- 
proved conditions must be added to the market price of 
the fuel we burn in our homes and factories. 

And there is no sincere regret to be expressed at the 
passing of the small operator. His methods were the 
most disturbing influence in the industry. He found it 
practically impossible to make money himself, and pre- 
vented the larger corporations from doing a satisfactory 
business. 

That conditions in the bituminous industry are tend- 
ing toward greater stability is the belief of all those who 
are well informed in coal matters. We have in this coun- 
try practically inexhaustable supplies of natural fuel, but 
it is likely that the coming revival in general business will 
find our mines none too big to satisfy the demands that 
will be made upon them. 

Of course, we have all heard it said that we could im- 
mediately double our annual output with the mines now 
operating, but the statement lacks truth. At the present 
time, it is a fact that most of the days and hours when 
our collieries are not working, are given over to necessary 
repairs to machinery, to the placing of timbers, and to 
cleaning the underground workings generally. It is fal- 
lacious to say that because a shaft will produce 1500 tons 
in 8 hours, the same shaft and mine by working double 
shifts, can be made to produce 3000 tons for each of the 
possible 300 working days of the year. 

We hazard the suggestion that American coal operators 
would have difficulty this year in adding 25 per cent. to 
the coal production of the United States if called upon 
to do so. And when we consider that in case of a nation- 
wide improvement in business, the present railroad equip- 
ment of the country would be inadequate, it becomes evi- 
dent that a few outside influences must be reckoned with. 

We sincerely hope that transportation facilities and 
mine capacity will be the only determining factors in 
1914, however, it is a stretch of optimism to believe that 
“wage scales” this spring will be renewed without some 
trying moments. It is to be honed. however, that arrange- 
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ments will be satisfactorily concluded whereby the mines 
can continue in operation even though new contracts are 
not signed by Mar. 31, when present agreements expire. 

The year 1914 in coal mining can be made a period of 
record prosperity for operator and miner alike if each 
will exercise great forbearance in his dealings these next 
few weeks. Every evil cannot be remedied in a day, and 
some gore spots still remain in the coal business; however, 
general conditions in our mines and camps are so far 
improved beyond what they were a few years ago, that a 
look backward can leave no doubt concerning the rapid 
progress that has been made. 

Of course, if we manufactured automobiles instead of 
mining coal, our-labor disputes would be at an end, for we 
would only have to hand out a few millions of profits and 
strikes would be matters of ancient history. But there! 
that is idle conjecture, for automobiles are luxuries while 
coal, like food, is a necessity. According to common par- 
lance, a necessity is something we ought to have, but a 
luxury, such as our motor car, ah! that’s different, that’s 
something we must have. 

a 


Mincaid, Wlinois 

Our readers will find in the Sociological Department 
a description of Kincaid, but we think that most will 
find the principal interest not in the village as such, but 
in the light the article throws on the attempt of the 
operator to avoid the fierce competition of the coal mar- 
ket and work his way into the power-selling industry. 

There are altogether too many artificial conditions in 
the life in which we live and some arise from the attempt 
of some people to get just what they want, regardless of 
the expense it may take to get it. When the producer and 
the buyer are one, there is immediately an endeavor to 
modify the demands of the latter to meet the producer’s 
ability to supply those requirements. 

If the miners get the right to shoot coal out of 
the solid, there are several ways to avoid the loss which 
results from this provision. They can be made to un- 
dermine their coal by hand, by a contract which expressly 
requires it; they can be supplied and required to use un- 
dercutting machines, or the market can be brought to 
accept slack. Eventually we believe that small coal will 
be the general demand of the market and the only ques- 
tion remains whether we shall use slack or pulverized 
coal, But for the present, the operator can only keep 
the slack for his own use and sell the large coal to the 
manufacturer or railroad if he would make a _ profit. 

The requirements of low sulphur and ash are largely 
removed when power is generated at the mine. When he 
consumes all or the bulk of the coal he mines, the coal 
operator is enabled to make the boiler equipment suit 
his coal and thus get better satisfaction from it than it 
would give in the general market. 

So long as the operator uses his large coal to run his 
plant, so long it will be hard for him to force fine coal on 
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an unwilling market. When he is using the slack him- 
self, both he and his force of salesmen can with justice 
urge the installation of slack-burning furnaces. When 
all the coal is shipped in that form, there will be less 
pilfering from the cars and it will no longer be true that 
slack is fower in thermal units than the larger product 
and has, in many cases, a greater readiness to clinker. 

Moreover, many coals which in the market are not 
meeting with success, we shall find a way to burn when 
there is a demand for power at the mine. The outward 
appearance or the analysis or a low eclinkering tempera- 
ture will not suffice to condemn a coal if a method can be 
found of burning the fuel with efficiency. The more will 
this be true because the impurity will not have to be 
hauled a hundred or more miles with the coal with re- 
sultant increased cost for pure fuel substance at the point 
of delivery. Nor will the ash have to be carted several 
miles into the country or loaded in railroad cars when 
coal is burned at the colliery power plant. 

Fortunately the Christian County coal is of remarkable 
purity and probably the Peabody operation is in no need 
of any or all the advantages described, but there are many 
plants where a central station for power sale would make 
all the difference between bankruptey and success. 

Certain it is that combinations which follow a produet 
all through its modifications as iron ore to finished steel, 
or coal to delivered power, conserve our natural resources 
and our labor even more than those trusts which work- 
ing as it were horizontally, combine all those who are en- 
gaged in promoting a single process in the whole chain 
development. 

These vertical trusts are those which should be fostered 
for the good of the public for they do not restrain the free- 
dom of business unless the products or some of the prod- 
ucts they deliver are sold by them in such large propor- 
tion of those from all sources as to restrict competition 
in them. 
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Tihe Unbot Union 


The labor union is a menace to the country but so are 
the combinations of operators. We sincerely hope that 
the nation will never tie its hands in dealing with either 
when the time for action arrives. If either tries to ob- 
tain a strangle hold on the public, let there still be a 
power in the courts to declare that the laws of the game 
of life are being violated. 

We believe that the Sherman bill, if its true meaning 
be taken without any “light of reason,” condemns all 
Jabor unions as combinations in restraint of trade and 
declares the interstate agreement a violation of law. But 
like Mr. Seager, in his remarks on p. 114, we believe 
that if workingmen cannot form a union legally, they 
should receive that power, but the purposes of their as- 
sociation should be strictly limited and accurately de- 
fined. : 

Perhaps the British law of 1875 that what is right for 
one man is not wrong for an association, would apply 
without harm to trades unions, but we cannot be satis- 
fied with its applications to combinations of producers 
and manufacturers. One man can, without wrong, place 
his prices as high as he pleases, but it does not seem well 
to permit a combination of men to conspire to raise 
prices 100 or 1000 per cent. with legislative approval 
and consent. Try as we will, we find it hard to bind 
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the laborer with the same cords as his employer without 
making labor unionism completely illegal or placing 
trusts largely under the protection of the law. This the 
British law and Mr. Seager do not fail to recognize. 

But between making the confession that we cannot 
restrain trades unionism altogether and permitting it 
to go utterly wild to the destruction of the country, 
there are many intermediate stages. We are convinced 
that the closed shop and the button strike, with or with- 
out an agreement, are as clearly infringements on the 
rights of the workingman as was the old “‘iron-clad” 
agreement which operators made employees sign in the 
earlier days of mining history. We are convinced that 
sympathy strikes and those which are continued against — 
operators who are willing to concede the wage scale are 
opposed not only to the Sherman law but to every rea- 
sonable moral code. 

Stampeding the body politic is tantamount to treason 
and fortunately it has not been common in this coun- 
try. We hope it may never be, but we would as soon 
fail to provide against it by law as blot out Art. 3, Sec. 
3 of the United States Constitution against treason, be- 
cause the practice of such perfidy has become infrequent. 

We have a difficult problem in this country. Those 
whose wrongs most appeal to us abroad are the very per- 
sons who, admitted to citizenship or to the country, make 
the most dangerous people. They may not have sufficient 
knowledge of our language or customs to be leaders, but 
they are always ready to follow. Centuries of oppres- 
sion have given them a readiness to resist and a power of 
beheving anything of those to whom they are opposed. 
The Finn and the Pole are often far from being grate- 
ful for what they receive and are more confident than 
any others that they are being wronged. Knowing full 
well the greed with which they would be animated were 
they in the ascendant, they cannot credit anyone with 
even a passing interest in their welfare. 

It speaks well for the American heart but not for the 
American brain that the public of this country is will- 
ing always to assume that the foreigner is right when- 
ever his protest takes a riotous aspect. Perhaps the cit- 
izens of Routt County, Colorado, and Houghton, Mich., 
have a right understanding of the difficulties at issue. 
Like Mrs. Pankhurst, many of the disturbers of the 
peace thank providence that they live in times of op- 
pression, for they do so dearly like a fight. 


Uniformity in Annual Reports 
of State Mine Inspectors 


Tn compiling the data for our annual statistical num- 
ber, which appeared last week, considerable trouble was 
experienced through the lack of a common basis of caleu- 
lation on the part of the various state mine inspectors. 
Several states make their coal report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. Others report for the year ending 
Sept. 30, and one state report covers the twelve months 
ending Oct. 31. And this is not the only point of differ- 
ence. Several inspectors made their estimates on a basis 
of gross tons, which basis of calculating output is sure 
to be highly misleading. 

Why can’t we all get together on common ground and 
make an annual report of the coal business in short tons 
for the regular calendar year ending Dec. 31? 
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Peabody’s New Coal Town in 
Wllimois 

SYNOPSIS—F, 8S. Peabody and 8S. Insull are building 
a model town for coal miners and others, at Kincaid, 
Ill, The builders planned their town with the help of 
John Mitchell, formerly president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

A new town now under construction in Lllinois is of 
special interest in that it is located in open farming 
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the Peabody Coal Co. and the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. 

While the purpose of the enterprise is commercial, it 
is being carried out on modern lines in regard to plan- 
ning, public utilities, housing and sociological conditions. 
At the same time care has been taken to avoid mere 
beautification and to keep the practical purposes and lim- 
itations of the project strictly in mind. For this pur- 
pose the owners had frequent consultations with John 
Mitchell, formerly president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 
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PLAN OF THE NEw Coat Town or KINCAID, ILL. 


country at some distance from any center ef population, 
and that its design has been unhampered by any consid- 
erations or conditions of existing utilities. The distinct 
and interesting feature of this enterprise is the appli- 
cation of practical town-planning ideas for an average 
population in a coal-mining district. 

The town is being established by F. 8. Peabody and 
Samuel Insull, of Chicago, mainly as a place of resi- 
dence for the miners of a coal-mining property recently 
placed in operation near the townsite and for the oper- 
atives of a large electric power station. They represent 





Note—Reprint from “Engineering News” of Jan. 8. 


THE TOWNSITE 


This new town, which has been named Kincaid, is al- 
most in the center of the state, about 20 miles south of 
Springfield (or 200 miles south of Chicago) and 100 
miles north of St. Louis, Mo. It is on a short railway 
line running west from Taylorville, where it connects 
with the Wabash R.R. and Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western R.R. The line crosses the Illinois Centra] R.R. 
at Pawnee Junction, and extends to Auburn, where it 
connects with the Chicago & Alton R.R., a total dis- 
tance of 26 miles. 

This railway, the Chicago & Illinois Midland R.R., is 
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owned by the same interests which own the mines and the 
new city, and affords a connection with the four large rail- 
way systems noted above. At present, the miners live 
mainly at Taylorville, 8 miles distant, and go to and from 
work by trains on the local railway. ea 

The area of the site is about one square mile. It is 
located on the south fork of the Sangamon River, partly 
on low-lying and partly on undulating land, the maxi- 
mum difference in elevation being about 40 ft. The soil 
is black loam to a depth of 2 ft., underlaid by com- 
pact clay, with the first coal measure at about 35 ft. below 
the surface. The plan for the city includes a business dis- 
trict, two residence districts for buildings of the cheaper 
and better classes, respectively, and an extensive area of 
park and garden lands. The bank will be owned by Mr. 
Peabody. The miners’ clubs will be operated under con- 
trol, in order that the liquor problem may be regulated. 
The design provides for a present and ultimate popula- 
tion of 3000 and 5000. 


PAveD STREETS AND A SEWER SYSTEM 


The width of the main streets in the business district 
is 80 ft., with a 40-ft. roadway and 20-ft. sidewalks. In 
the residence districts the width is 60 to 66 ft., with a 
24-ft, roadway and 18- to 21-ft. parking, the latter in- 
cluding 5-ft. sidewalks 1 ft. back from the property line. 
The sidewalks and parking have a slope of 6 in. in 20 
ft. The paving for the business district will be of brick 
on a concrete base, while in the residence districts it will 
be macadam. The alleys are 18 ft. wide. 

The sources of water-supply are now being investigated 
by the engineers. It is planned to put meters on all the 
services, in order to control the proper use of the water 
while providing an ample supply. 

The sewerage system includes separate storm and sani- 
tary-sewer systems in the business district, and a sanitary 
system in the residence district. Flush tanks are pro- 
vided at all the dead ends. The manholes and flush- 
tanks are of concrete. Sewage purification is essential, 
the effluent to be discharged into the river, and as there 
is very little water (sometimes none) in dry seasons, all 
chance of nuisance must be provided against. Complete 
purification will be adopted. 

All the sanitary sewers are of vitrified pipe, 8 to 15 in. 
diameter. The sewers are laid in the middle of the 
streets, with the water mains about 10 ft. from them. An 
exception to this is at the east end, where the slope of 
the ground 'makes it necessary to put the sewers in the 
alley. Electricity for street and interior lighting will 
be furnished from the neighboring power plant. This 
also will supply power for domestic use. 


A Tutrp oF THE LAND FoR PUBLIC PURPOSES 


A special feature of the design is the large amount vo: 
land reserved for park purposes, this representing 25 to 
30 per cent. of the total area. A large public park, called 
“The Meadows,” is laid out along the river and two sec- 
tions of public gardens in the bottom lands have been re- 
served for the use of the miners. These are laid out in 
lots, to be rented by householders, and used for growing 
vegetables, etc. These garden lots are approximately 100x 
100 ft. As the bottom lands are subject to. overflow, a 
dike or levee is being built to protect the lower part. of 
the residence district from flood waters. Rows of trees 
and shrubs will be planted along the streets. 
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There will be 10 to 12 miles of streets and water mains, 
and all streets will be provided with sewers. At present, 
work is in progress on 7 miles of sewers and an equal 
length of street grading. No contracts for street paving 
have been let, but the work of building 200,000 sq.ft. 
of concrete sidewalk has been commenced by a contractor. — 

‘The size of the lots ranges from 30x125 ft. for the 
miners’ houses to 50x125 ft. (or more) in the better resi- 
dence section. The company will have designs made for 
dwellings of different styles and costs, and purchasers of 
lots will be allowed a selection from these. The- plans 
will be drawn to provide for modern conditions of good 
housing, and sanitation, and all buildings will be erected 
under the supervision of the company’s architect. The — 
company will aid in the erection of the city hall, school, 
high school, postoffice, public library, hotel, and 
Y. M. C. A. building. A temporary four-room school has 
been erected already, for the use of the children of farm- 
ers in the vicinity. The railway will build a new station. 
The first stores and prominent buildings of the business 
district will be designed and built by the company. A 
number of residences, three store and office buildings 
and the railway station are under construction, and oc- 
cupation of the new city will commence within a short 
time. - : 

The municipal engineers are Alvord & Burdick, of 
Chicago, who have designed the street, water and sewer- 
age systems and have supervision, of the construction. 
The architeet is George W. Maher, and the landscape ar- 
chitect is O. C. Simonds, both of Chicago. All construc- 
tion work is being done by the Pawnee Construction Co., 
whose engineer is W.H.. Leland. About $100,000 have 
been spent this year on municipal improvements. 


PLANNING METHODS 


The office methods of the engineers in preparing the 
design of .the city were as follows: in the first place, a 
topographical*map was made of the entire area, with 1- 
ft. contours, to a scale of 1 in. to 100 ft. The streets 
were then located to fit the topography, and profiles and 
cross-sections drawn. Then the grades were adopted, 
together with the widths and forms of cross-section of 
the streets. Next the sewers were Jaid out, and sewer 
profiles drawn. Profiles were then made for the grad- 
ing, these showing the profiles for the center line and 
both property lines, with cross-sections for each 100-ft. 
station. A record map or plat was then made, showing 
all dimensions. Each lot can be located from 7% corners, 
which are marked with concrete posts 8 in. square and 4 
ft. long, each having a 34-in. brass plug or bolt in the top, 
with a crosscut in the center of the head. 


Mr>es3 AND POWER PLANT UNDER SAME CONTROL 


Reference has been made to the large power station 
built recently in the vicinity. This is about a 144 mile 
from the southeastern corner of the town, being located 
near the mines and thus assured of a cheap and ready 
supply of coal for power development. It is designed 
for an ultimate capacity of 10,000 kw., and will dis- 
tribute current within a radius of 25 or 30 miles. The 
plant was designed by Sargent & Lundy, consulting engi- 
neers, of Chicago. It is operated by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., which owns a series of power plants 
and transmission lines. 


this method of discussion. 
the ideas expressed in the letters are acted upon by others 
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Results im Discussion 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the question of the adop- 
tion of some definite plan or policy that would deter- 
mine conclusively the safest and most successful meas- 
ures to employ, as suggested in the inquiry, Coan Agr, 
Nov. 22, p. 786, it is clearly apparent that. this is a dif- 
ficult matter. : 

The roads to success are many. To bring the dis- 
cussion of a question to a successful and practical climax 
is not always an easy matter. Many of the letters writ- 
ten on the subjects discussed in Coat AGE come from men 
prominent in the mining industry in this country, men 
of acknowledged ability. Their letters are, in most in- 
stances, expressions of actual experience. 

It goes without saying that when a practical man has 
found that a certain method brings good results, he is 
bound to advocate its adoption, under conditions that 
appear to be similar to his own. These conditions may 
or may not be fully explained and understood by all 
and to this fact may be attributed the success or failure 
of the plan when adopted by others.  , 

We are often prejudiced in favor of methods with 
which we have become familiar. To illustrate this 
point, permit me to give an incident in my own experi- 
ence. While engaged in my first work in surveying, I 
was taught to use a tape 300 ft. in length and employ 
the method of vertical angles for reducing the measure- 
ment on the pitch to horizontal distance. : 

Being employed, later, in another section, I was forced 
to use a tape only 50 ft. in length. The practice in that 
locality was to take all measurements on the horizontal. 
I did not hesitate to condemn this method, but found, 
after all, that just as accurate results were obtained by 
the horizontal measurement. 

Argument rarely convinces men of prejudiced ideas. 
The old Scotch adage, “A man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still,” aptly applies to a large 
number of mining men. [very practical mining man, 
however, will freely admit that the publication of letters 
relating the experience of others, is of infinite value to 
the mining industry. By this means, ideas are brought 
out that would never find expression in print but for 
Without a doubt, many of 


and their merits proved or disproved as the conditions 

permit. There is always a wrong and a right way to 

mine coal, but there are many varieties of the right way. 
G. M. SHOEMAKER. 

Pennington Gap, Va. 

Letter No. 2—Mine Superintendent, Coat Agr, Oct. 
11, p. 555, and Charter Subscriber, Nov. 22, p. 786, seem 
to think that Coan AcE or someone should determine the 
superiority of the proposed methods of safety in mining; 
and that it should be possible to point out certain defin- 
ite conclusions in regard to methods that seem to recom- 
mend themselves as being superior to all others in hand- 
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ling the dangerous problems that confront mining men 
today. 

I have wondered if the above mentioned parties fully 
realize the magnitude of the requests they make. To ask 
for the best plans and methods to be adopted and defin- 
ite conclusions relative to unsettled questions is one 
thing; to produce such plans, methods and definite con- 
clusions, under all conditions in mining, is quite another 
thing. Almost everyone will acknowledge that it is a 
difficult proposition to lay down plans and methods of 
safety in mining that will be universal in their appli- 
cation. We all realize that local conditions have much 
to do in determining the safest methods to pursue. 
What might be done with a reasonable degree of safety 
in one mine would, perhaps, be dangerous practice in 
another mine, although, perhaps, the conditions are al- 
most identical in the two mines. 

We may ask: What are the elements that give rise 
to dangerous conditions in coal mines today; and the 
answer will be, in most cases, “gas and dust.” How- 
ever, the danger does not consist so much in the pres- 
ence of gas and dust as in the carelessness, lack of knowl- 
edge and discipline of mine officials and the unsafe meth- 
ods adopted by them, in dealing with these recognized 
dangers. 

The discussions in Coat AGE have resulted in bringing 
forward many essential points. in respect. to safety in 
coal mining, by men of broad experience. It may be 
true that each writer has written, more or less, from the 
standpoint of his own. experience and with respect to 
conditions with which he is most familiar. Neverthe- 
less, any reader who has given careful attention to the 
arguments advanced has surely reached conclusions that 
will enable him to adopt better and safer methods of 
mining. It is true that opinions may differ even among 
men of like experience, but the preponderance of opin- 
ion will generally control and point the way to safety. 

As a concrete example of this, out of the 19 letters 
submitted in the discussion of Mixed Lights in Mining, 
there were but six in favor of the use of mixed lights in 
mines generating gas, as compared with 13 that were 
unalterably opposed to the practice. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude from this discussion that: Jn 
respect to safety, all mines generating gas, in a single 
section only, should be operated exclusively with an ap- 
proved type of safety lamp. 

Again, in the discussion on the Effect of the Safety 
Lamp on the Eyesight, the statement that the continued 
use of the safety lamp affected the eyesight of the miner 
and reduced his producing power was not proven to sat- 
isfaction, since it was not shown to affect all miners 
alike. Attention was drawn to this in a brief editorial 
note, Coat Acx, Oct. 18, p. 585. In the same discussion, 
it was not shown fully that the use of the safety lamp 
in mining reduced the producing power of the miner, as 
was claimed by some. The one argument advanced 
against the use of the safety lamp, to which all agreed, 


was its inconvenience in handling. 
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The eight letters, thus far submitted, discussing the 
question of Starting a Fan after an Explosion, in a mine, 
failed to deal specifically with this subject and to make 
it clear whether or not it is advisable as a means of safety 
to life and property, to start a fan that has been tempor- 
arily disabled by an explosion, before the work of rescue 
and exploration is undertaken. The failure, in this 
case, to arrive at a definite conclusion, is probably due to 
the fact that local conditions have much to do with de- 
termining the answer to this question. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the opinion was pretty generally 
expressed that the condition of the mine workings should 
be ascertained, in respect to the existence of fires that 
may have been started in different parts of the mine 
by the flame of the explosion; and that this knowledge 
should be obtained by the use of helmets, or other breath- 
ing apparatus that would enable rescuers and explorers 
to enter the mine workings before again starting the fan. 
A valuable suggestion was also made in several letters to 
the effect that the work of exploring the mine and restor- 
ing the ventilation therein should be performed in sec- 
tions, which would greatly simplify the task and reduce 
to a minimum the danger of a second explosion. 

The weight of sentiment expressed in the 10 letters 
submitted in the discussion of Collapsible Stoppings is 
unquestionably in favor of building substantial stop- 
pings on all main entries and air courses. There have 
been, thus far, but six letters submitted in the discussion 
of the Education and Training of Mining Men; but the 
sentiment expressed in these letters is in accord with that 
of the editorial, Coan Agr, Oct. 18, p. 585, which makes 
such education and training “the recognized cornerstone 
of all effort for wmproving conditions in coal mining.” 
The unanimous verdict in this discussion was that safety 
in mining will be achieved only in that direction. Since 
local conditions must largely control and determine the 
means and methods to be adopted, the greatest respon- 
sibility devolves upon the mine foreman, who must use 
his best judgment in the selection of plans and methods 
of working. It is this fact that makes it absolutely es- 
sential that the mine foreman, more than anyone else, 
have this education and training. 
JOHN Rossp, 
Dayton, Tenn. District Mine Inspector. 
& 


Collapsible Stoppings 


Letter No. 11—I read with much interest the several 
letters that discussed the question of the practical use of 
collapsible stoppings to stay an explosive wave in its 
course through the mine entries by allowing an expansion 
at the point of origin. I feel that one point, at least, 
has not been brought out in that discussion and believe 
that attention should be drawn to that particular point, 
which applies with equal importance to air bridges or 
overcasts, as to entry stoppings. 

Personally, I believe that all entry stoppings should 
be built in such a manner as to permit of their being her- 
metically sealed to prevent any leakage of air, and strong 
enough to withstand any ordinary shock due to blasting 
or concussion of the air due to a fall of roof. On the 
other hand, I do not think entry stoppings should be 
constructed so strong (if it were possible) as to resist 
the shattering effects of a violent gas or dust explosion. 

Assuming that a small local explosion of gas or dust oc- 
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curs at some point midway in the mine, the argument is 
pertinent that the destruction thereby of one or more en- 
try stoppings will not only allow a further expansion of 
the air and gases of the explosion; but what is of more 
importance, perhaps, will short-circuit the air current 
at that point; and, as a result, the gases of the ex- 
plosion will pass out of the mine by the main return in- 
stead of being carried inby and made to traverse the 
mine workings where many would be suffocated by the 
afterdamp of the explosion. 

The readers of Coan AcE will undoubtedly recall cases 
in their own experience where the circulation of the air 
having been destroyed by the displacement or destruc- 
tion of an overcast, brattice or stopping, the men inby 
from that point who remained at their places were res- 
cued later when the circulation in the main entries was 
established. It will be remembered that, in some cases, 
men who attempted to escape by the main entries were 
quickly overcome by the afterdamp, at points outby from 
the explosion. 

Such instances were very notable at the Bellevue dis- 
aster, Alberta, Canada, Dec., 1910. The stoppings in 
that mine, which were built of 2x12-in. plank, readily 
yielded to the pressure of the explosion, thus permitting 
a rapid expansion of the air and gases, with the result 
that the concussion was barely perceptible in the inner 
workings of the mine. In this case, 21 men lost their 
lives in trying to escape by the main entry, as the after- 
damp of the explosion filled both the intake and return 
airways outby from the point of explosion. The eight 
men who had retreated to the face of the entry were res- 
cued 10 hr. later. 

The mistake of attempting to escape by the main en- 
tries, after an explosion in the mine, has been demon- 
strated repeatedly by the finding of dead bodies seat- 
tered along the main entry, at long distances from the 
working face. In some cases, it has been possible to ob- 
serve that the victims of the disaster had discovered their 
mistake too late and attempted to retreat inby, as shown 
by the footprints in the soft floor. 

J. W. PoweEtt, Sup’t., 

Windham, Mont. Cottonwood Coal Co. 

Letter No. 12—All stoppings are “collapsible” when 
considered in reference to the force of an explosion. The 
Roslyn, Comax or Cumberland, B. C., the Black Diamond 
or Western Washington, and, in fact, all the coal- 
fields of the Northwest build their stoppings in prac- 
tically the same manner. 

The general method of construction is as follows: Two 
props are stood, one on each side of the crosscut, close 
to the rib, and a third prop in the center, in line with 
the other two. A double thickness of 1x12-in. rough 
boards is then nailed to the props in a horizontal posi- 
tion to avoid fitting, which would be necessary if one 
thickness was laid diagonally. The boards, however, are 
made to break joints; and, to further prevent the leak- 
age of air, the cracks between the boards and the ribs and 
roof of the crosscuts are caulked with strips of brattice 
cloth secured by cleats nailed to the boards. 

A heavy blownout shot or a few blows of a sledge will 
knock down these stoppings so that there can be no ques- 
tion but that they are collapsible. In some mines, the 
room stoppings are made even more flimsy. In many 
cases but one board is nailed to the top and another to 
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he bottom of the props, and brattice cloth stretched 
cross them, with long cleats nailed on the two sides 
close to the ribs of the breakthrough to hold the edges 
of the cloth. 

But few concrete stoppings are built in these fields, and 
they are seldom more than 4 to 6 in. thick. The mines 
‘of the Northwest, however, as a rule, are carefully man- 
aged and thoroughly inspected, the British Columbia 
mining law being particularly strict in this regard; yet 
explosions have occurred in them. Comax mine No. 6, 
Cumberland, B. C.; Lawson mine, Black Diamond, 
Wash.; and No. 4 shaft, Roslyn, Wash., each have had 
their explosions, and while the stoppings were all blown 
‘out, it would be difficult indeed to say that this fact had 
‘any appreciable effect on the force of the explosion. 

When an explosion traverses a long entry, having rooms 
turned off every 50 or 60 ft., making available acres and 
~acres of open space for the expansion of the gases of the 

explosion, and this fact does not arrest its progress, it 
does not appear reasonable to suppose that the limited 
‘area of the airway made available by the blowing down 
-of the stoppings in the entries would have the desired 
effect even at the initial point of the explosion. The 
_crosscuts between two airways are generally farther apart 
than the mouths of the rooms turned off the airways; and, 
'eyen assuming that the entry stoppings were blown out, 
‘the entry space thus made available for the expansion 
of the gases would not be one-hundredth of the space 
already open to their expansion in the rooms. 

The building of so called “collapsible stoppings” in 
these fields is the general practice; but this is done for 
reasons of economy and not for the purpose of limiting 
the force of an explosion, should one occur. 

RatpH W. Mayer. 

Roslyn, Wash. 

[The above rather sweeping description of the method 
of building stoppings in mines in the Northwest, submitted 


to the chief inspector of mines, B. C., Canada, brought the 
following comment in response.—Ed.]1 


Your correspondent’s description of the methods of 
erecting stoppings in the mines in this region, I believe, 
must carry him back many years. The system as de- 
scribed by him is still used in crosscuts between stalls 
or rooms, in a panel district or when building a tem- 
porary stopping to carry forward the air in a pair of 
headings, pending the erection of a more permanent stop- 
ping. 

There are quite a few mines in British Columbia 
equipped with modern high-speed fans, delivering from 
120,000 to 225,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, against water 
gages varying from 4 to 54% in. It would seem prac- 
tically impossible to obtain these results in a mine where 
the main stoppings were built in the manner described. 
You may recall having observed, at the time of your 

visit to the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.’s mines, in 1904, 
that the type of entry stoppings, in use in those mines 


was cedar logs flattened to not less than a 12-in. face, the 


log being set in concrete and faced with the same. 
The general principle adopted by the Crow’s Nest Pass 

Coal Co. today is the four-entry system, consisting of a 

double pair of entries separated by a pillar of coal 150 ft. 


_ thick. This central pillar is crosscut only every 100 


vd. Eventually, one pair of entries is made the intake 


and the other pair the return for the mine, which plan 


' 


greatly reduces the number of stoppings necessary to 


control the ventilation. 
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The statement of correspondent that concrete is not 
used much in building stoppings in the Northwest is 
wide of the,mark. To my knowledge, one mine alone, 
on Vancouver Island, used in one year, no less than 
10,000 sacks of cement in erecting stoppings and over- 
casts. These stoppings varied in thickness according to 
the area of the crosscut, from 12 to 24 in. In some 
mines, timber blocks are laid in fine refuse with cement 
facings; in others, the crosscuts are gobbed tight with 
refuse, in the usual manner; and the walls thus laid at 
either end of the crosscut are faced with concrete. My 
remarks are intended to refer only to the mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

THOMAS GRAHAM, 
Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Victoria, B. C.; Canada. 


Starting a Fan after Explosion 


Letter No. 9—Referring to the interesting discussion, 
a short time ago, in Coal Age, on the question of starting 
a fan that is assumed to have been disabled by an explo- 
sion in the mine, I thought it would be of interest to 
call attention to one or two incidents where lives were 
saved by the immediate or continuous operation of the 
fan. 

Because of the varying conditions not only in different 
coalfields, but in different mines in the same field and of- 
ten in different seams in the same mine, this is a diffi- 
cult question to answer directly. To say that the fan, 
after being repaired, should be started at once in order 
to restore the circulation in the mine, would not be safe, 
in all cases. While some mines are free from gas and 
dust, others are troubled with one or both of these dan- 
gers. I have found this true in the Cahaba coalfield, 
in this state. 

I have noticed that some writers treat this subject 
from a purely theoretical standpoint and others from a 
wholly practical basis. Most men will agree, however, 
that the practical knowledge of mining affords the strong- 
er hope of rescue for the unfortunate survivors in the 
mine. The letters thus far submitted have proved of 
much value, in showing the different conditions that may 
exist and in the caution they suggest. In discussing the 
question, some assume certain conditions that do not ex- 
ist in all mines, as, for example, that each crossheading 
has its own separate air split; and conclude that an 
explosion occurring in one of these headings would not 
affect the other parts of the mine or would not at least, 
result in a general explosion. 


THE Acton MINE Explosion 


The explosion that occurred at Acton, Ala., Mine 
No. 2, Nov. 18, illustrates the value of maintaining the 
circulation in the mine entries, immediately following an 
explosion, at least under many conditions common in 
mining. The Acton mine was opened by a slope pitch- 
ing about 24 deg. and cross-entries had been driven to 
the right and left of the slope, as far as the ninth level. 
The mine was ventilated on the split system. The fan 
was but slightly jarred by the explosion and was soon 
running again, as usual. 

Two rescue parties were organized; and, while one 
was engaged in restoring the ventilation, the other party 
was searching the cross-entries and succeeded in bringing 
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out five men who were found alive. Of the 29 men in 
the mine at the time of the explosion, the remaining 24 
were killed, 16 of these being killed by afterdamp and 
8 by the immediate force of the explosion, which was of 
great violence. The explosion started on the eighth left 
heading and was caused by a blownout shot. Little gas 
had been found in the mine, which was considered one 
of the safest in that district. ; 

This explosion traveled out the slope and destroyed 
every overcast and stopping along its path. In this 
case, the split system of ventilation did not save the 
mine from a general explosion, as some: have claimed it 
would. However, it may be stated that the natural con- 
ditions in this mine favored the plan of restoring the 
ventilation at once, as the coal was hard and would not 
take fire easily. 


EXPLOSION IN ANOTHER MINE 


Another explosion occurred some two years ago, in a 
mine in the same county, in the Wadsworth seam, which 
was about 3 ft. thick. This mine also was ventilated on 
the split system. Undercasts were used instead of over- 
casts and these were driven through the solid rock, so 
that the circulation in the splits was not affected by the 
destruction of the air crossing. The mine was dry and 
dusty, and previous to the explosion I had watered every 
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heading in the mine. The seam pitched 30 deg. Here, 
also, the cross-headings were driven off the main slope 
and rooms turned to the rise of these headings were 
worked on the chute system. 

The immediate cause of this explosion, which started 
at the face of the fourth heading, was the ignition of a 
keg of powder that the entryman had left there when 
charging the holes. In this case also, the flames came 
out of the heading and traveled up the slope. Fortun- 
ately, most of the men were below this heading, and no 
one was on the slope. In a short time, about 2 min., 
however, these men began to feel the effects of the after- 
damp which would have proved fatal but for the sudden 
restoration of the air current, due to the action of the 
fan, which had not stopped. Had the fan stopped, all 
would have been lost in 19 minutes’ time. In my opin- 
ion, what saved these men was the fact that all the 
slope stoppings were built of heavy concrete and brick, 
and the undercasts, as before stated, were driven through 
the solid strata. | 

If this condition existed in other mines, it would of- 
ten result in the saving of many lives that would other- 
wise be lost. It is important, also, that the fan be set 
so that it will not be damaged by the explosion. 


RosBert GIBSON. 
Helena, Ala. 





By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Estimation of Air Columns in Practiee—-In the ventila- 
tion of shaft or slope mines or rise and dip workings in in- 
clined seams, the weight of each respective downcast and 
upecast column is sometimes calculated separately, by multi- 
plying the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, at a barometric pressure 
B and a temperature t equal to the average temperature of 
the column, by the height or depth D of the same column, as 
expressed by the formula 

1.3273 B 


ee? 400 a 

All air columns are of unit cross-section (1 sq.ft.) and the 
calculated weight of the column, therefore, gives the corre- 
sponding pressure in pounds per square foot. 

Positive and Negative Air Columns—An air column that 
acts to assist the circulation in the mine or airway is called 
a “positive” column; while one that acts to oppose the cir- 
culation is turned a “negative” column. In fan ventilation, a 
negative air column may exist in the downcast shaft by rea- 
son of its temperature being greater than that of the up- 
east, which frequently happens in the summer season. 

Conditions—The height or depth D of air column, in any 
particular case, can only be determined by carefully consider- 





Fig. 1 
Fic. 1. LEVEL SurFAcE, AND LEVEL SEAM. Fic. 2. UPcast 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


DEEPER THAN Downcast. FiGa. 3. DowNcAst 
DEEPER THAN UPGCAST. 


ing the conditions. It is important to remember that, with 
few exceptions, the temperature of a downcast-shaft column 
will closely approximate that of the outer air with which this 
shaft is constantly filled; while the temperature of the up- 
cast column is practically determined by that of the mine or, 
in furnace ventilation, by the furnace. 

When two shafts, upeast and downcast (Fig. 1), are sunk 
from a level surface or, in other words, have the same sur- 
face elevation it is evident that this level marks the upper 
limit of both columns. 

When, however, the two shafts are sunk on a hillside and 
have different surface clevations, two cases may arise, as il- 
lustrated in Figs. 2 and 8, where, for sake of clearness, the 
outside temperature is assumed as 32 deg. F. and that of the 
mine as 60 deg. F. 
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The cases are as follows: 

1. When the shaft having the higher surface elevation is 
made the upeast, as is usually done, that etevation marks the 
upper limit of both shaft columns; because the downcast 
shaft has practically the same temperature as the outer air. 
_ 2. When the shaft having the lower surface elevation 
is made the upeast this elevation marks the upper limit of 
both shaft columns; because the air in the other (downcast) 
shaft above this level is balanced by the corresponding col- 
umn of outside air. 

These two conditions, therefore, are simply expressed by 
the statement that, in either case, the upper limit of both 
shaft columns is the surface level of the upcast shaft. 

In the same manner it can be shown that the lower limit 
of both shaft columns is the bottom of the downecast shaft 
when the seam has a general inclination. Hence, the length 
(D) of both shaft columns is measured, in any case, from the 
top of the upeast to the botiom of the downcast shaft. This 
rule does not apply to slopes. 


Ventilating Pressure and Shaft Columns—Since the weight 
of an air column, in pounds, expresses the corresponding ~ 
pressure, in pounds per square foot; and since ventilating 
pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) is the difference of pressure between 
the intake and return; the ventilating pressure, in any given 
case, is found by subtracting the weight of the upcast-shaft 
column from that of the downcast column; thus, 


Bec P Gwe: 
Downcast-shaft column, w, = “460 Lt 
: _ 1.3273 B 

Upeast-shaft colunin, Ou = F604 7 D 


1 1 
Peg ek Dore & (sa ~ 460 + H) By 
which can be written 
| 1.3973 B (T. — 0D 
P40 +T/40F0 | 
Caleulation of Air Column—The air column corresponding 
to the above unit ventilating pressure can be expressed in 
terms of either the downcast or upcast air. The air in the 
downcast being heavier than that in the upcast, gives a 
shorter air column for the same pressure. 
To find the air column (ha) in terms of the downeast air, 
divide the above expression for unit ventilating pressure by 


the weight (w) of 1 cu.ft. of downcast air (temp. = t), 
which gives 

en Fs (T —t)D 

a" wo 460-+7 


To find the corresponding air column in terms of the 
upeast air, divide the same expression for unit ventilating 
pressure by the weight of 1 cu.ft. of upcast air (temp. = T), 


which gives 
five Dre 
BET) 460 + ¢t 
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Organic Sulphur in Coal 


I have a question that relates to the analytical chem- 
istry of coal; and, while I know that it is not a simple 
determination and one that is not often called for, I 
would like to ask for such information as some of the 
readers of Coat AGE may be able to give from their ex- 
perience or knowledge of the subject. I refer to the de- 
termination of the organic sulphur that may be con- 
tained in coal. 
J. V. FREEMAN, Chief Chemist, 
Central Laboratory. 

Joliet, Tl. 

The most common occurrence of sulphur in coal is in 
the form of pyrites. This occurs either as nodular masses 
scattered in the coal, or as thin partings interlaminated 
with the coal, or as finely divided particles disseminated 
in the mass. What is known as “organic sulphur” is 
that form in which the sulphur in the coal is combined 
with carbon or carbon and hydrogen. 

In reference to the determination of the organic sul- 
phur in coal, if any of our readers know of a practical 
method that will separate and determine the sulphur 
associated in this form, we shall be glad to publish the 
same. 

In this connection, we would draw attention to the 
editorial that appeared recently in Coat AcE, Aug. 23, 
1913, p. 273, relating to the presence of sulphur in the 
original ingredients that entered into the composition 
of the coal, and certain erroneous speculations in refer- 
ence thereto. Also, the short article entitled, Why Sul- 
phur is Found in Coal, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 15. 


ES 
Rope Lubrication 


Can Coat AGE readers give the records or results of 
scientific investigation or those obtained practically by a 
reliable party or company, relative to the lubrication of 
both hoisting and haulage ropes, under wet and dry 
conditions, in mining practice? This is a question of 
the greatest practical importance in coal-mining econ- 
omy and one that deserves attention. What is the best 
dope and its method of application, and what results 
have been obtained by its use, in the prolongation of 
the life of the rope? 

A. H. Pouttns, Supt., 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

Southwest, Penn. 

Steel-wire hoisting ropes should be treated periodi- 
cally with boiled oil (linseed), which is commonly ap- 
plied by allowing the hoisting rope to run slowly through 
a wad or bundle of waste on which the oil is poured in 
quantity sufficient for the thorough lubrication of the 
rope. This process is repeated at regular intervals, from 
time to time, as often as the conditions may require. The 
frequency of the lubrication can only be determined by 
closely observing the condition of the rope. 

In wet shafts, especially where the water has a corro- 
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sive action, some standard preparation of crude petroleum 
and graphite can be used to advantage. Many lubricat- 
ing firms furnish a good weather-proof graphite grease 
that gives excellent results. 

Haulage ropes require for their protection a dope of 
greater substance, as, for example, a mixture of pine tar 
with, say one-tenth raw oil. This mixture is boiled to- 
gether at a low heat and applied warm. Care is re- 
quired not to burn the tar, which would destroy its pro- 
tective quality. It is also important to ascertain that 
the tar contains no acid; or, if it does, to neutralize it by 
the addition of slaked lime to the tar. It is recommend- 
ed that a peck of lime should be used to one barrel of 
tar, for this purpose. We should be glad to receive fig- 
ures showing the effect of lubrication to prolong the 
life of ropes used in hoisting and haulage, in mining 
practice. 

The Mining Expert 


I have noticed, in reading various articles, that some 
writers style themselves “Coal Expert.” As I have not 
a clear understanding of the full meaning that attaches 
to this title, I would like to ask what education, experi- 
ence or capability qualifies one for such characterization. 

Lone 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The term “expert” has been applied by courts to spe- 
cial witnesses supposed to be capable of giving valuable 
testimony in relation to the technical or industrial de- 
tails of questions before the court. The person thus 
designated is assumed to have a knowledge and experience 
that fits him to speak with authority on the questions 
concerning which he is called. 

Among reputable “engineers, the term “expert” has 
largely fallen into disrepute, owing to its misuse by men 
of little or no engineering knowledge or experience; but 
who assume to have a more or less intimate acquaintance 
with the conditions involved and to be competent judges 
of matters in question. The self-styled expert. generally 
has no other stock in trade than the title he appends to 
his name. 

Nothwithstanding the stigma that is thus associated 
with the term, the true mining expert has a standing that 
gives weight to his conclusions both in court and in con- 
sulting engineering practice. This, of course, is de- 
pendent on and determined by his reputation as an en- 
gineer. All engineers. are not experts, just as all so 
called experts are not engineers, or even good practi- 
cai men of ‘sufficient experience to warrant the use of the 
term. . 

The essential qualities involved in the rightful use of 
the word or title, are a thorough and complete techni- 
cal knowledge, the practical application of which has 


- been taught by a long and varied experience in the field, 


mine, shop, or laboratory; and, even this dual qualifica- 
tion must be cemented by a sound judgment that com- 
mands respect and confidence. 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What is the pressure per square inch in a boiler 
when the entire length of the lever is 32 in.; the distance 
between the fulcrum and valve stem being 4 in. and the 
diameter of the valve 21% in., if a weight of 30% lb. is 
hung at the end of the lever? 

Ans.—The question is assumed to refer to the lever 
of a safety valve of a boiler, although this is not stated; 
neither are the weight of the lever, valve and valve stem 
and the center gravity of the same mentioned; though 
they are important for the correct solution of the ques- 
tion. However, neglecting the weight of the lever, valve 
and valve stem, the solution is as follows: According to 
the principle of moments, the moment of the weight at 
the end of the lever is equal to the moment of the en- 
tire pressure exerted on the valve through the valve stem. 
Calling this total pressure P, we have 

PX 4 = 305% X 32 = 980 
P = 980 ~— 4 = 245 Ib. 


The sectional area of a 214-in. valve is 0.7854 & 2.5? 

= 4.9 sq.in. The unit pressure on the valve is then 
p = 245 + 4.9 = 50 Ib. per sq.in. 

Ques.—What thickness of pillar would you leave 
around the bottom of a shaft 450 ft. deep, the coal be- 
ing 7 ft. thick and underlaid with 4 ft. of fireclay; above 
the coal is 10 ft. of soapstone, the balance of the cover 
being shale, sandstone, clay and soil? 

Ans.—Owing to the fireclay floor and the soft soap- 
stone roof of this seam, the safest rule to adopt is that 
known as Hughes rule for the least diameter of circular 
pillar or side of a square pillar. This rule allows 1 yd. in 
pillar thickness for each yard of depth, which makes the 
minimum diameter of a circular pillar or the minimum 
side of a square pillar, 450 ft. 

Ques.—The indicated horsepower of a pumping en- 
gine, raising 1000 gal. of water per min. 500 ft., in a 
vertical shaft, is 200 hp.; what is the efficiency of the 
pump? 

Ans.—Since no data are given for calculating the fric- 
tion of the pipe line, in this case, it is only possible to es- 
timate the efficiency of the system, including both the 
pump and the pipe-line resistances. Estimating the 
weight of the water as 12 gal. per 100 lb., the total 
weight of water pumped per minute is 1000 & 100 ~ 12 
= 8333+ Ib. The foot-pounds of effective work per- 
formed is then 8333 & 500 = 4,166,666-+ ft.-lb. per 
min. The indicated work is 200 & 33,000 = 6,600,000 
ft.-lb. per min. The efficiency of the system is then 


4,166,666 X 100 
6,600,000 
Ques.—What percentage of marsh gas in the air makes 
itself apparent in the safety lamp? 
Ans.—The answer to this question depends wholly on 
the kind of lamp used, the oil burned, the ability of the 


= 63.13 per cent. 
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observer to detect the flame cap and the presence or ab- 
sence of other gases in the mine air. While the pres- 
ence of fine coal dust floating in the air or a small per- 
centage of carbon monoxide, assists the formation of the 
flame cap and makes it visible for a less percentage of 
marsh gas, the presence of carbon dioxide or a depletion 
of the oxygen of the air retards the formation of the 
flame cap. Assuming, however, a pure air and using 
an unbonneted Davy lamp burning a good quality of 
sperm, lard, or cottonseed oil, a good fireboss can usually 
detect about 2 per cent. of marsh gas on the flame of his 
lamp. 

Ques.—Find the breaking strain of a %-in. six-strand, 
19-wire, crucible-steel hoisting rope; also the safe work- 
ing load of this rope. 

Ans.—The breaking strain of a 1-in. crucible-steel, six- 
strand, 19-wire hoisting rope being 39 tons, and the 
strength of the rope being proportional to the square of 
the diameter, the breaking strain of a %-in. rope of the 
same kind is 

L = 39 d* = 39 (%)? = 29.86, say 30 tons. 

In ordinary hoisting practice, for moderately deep 
shafts, it is customary to use a factor of safety of 5, which 
makes the safe working load, in this case, 30 ~— 5 = 6 
tons. é; 

Ques.—If 20,000 cu.ft. of air is circulated in a mine, 
under a 1-in. water gage, what water gage will be required 
to circulate 60,000 cu.ft. per min. in the same mine under 
the same conditions? . . 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the airway, the pres- 
sure or water gage varies as the square of the quantity of 
air in circulation. In other words, the water-gage ratio 
is equal to the square of the quantity ratio, which gives, 


in this case, 
a _ (60,000\? 
1 (20,000 
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Ques.—If it is desired to double the quantity of air in 
a mine or airway, how much must the ventilating pres- 
sure be increased ? 

Ans.—For the same mine or airway, the ventilating 
pressure varies as the square of the quantity. Then, to 
double the quantity, the ventilating pressure must be in- 
creased 27 = 4 times. 

Ques.—If a 40-hp. fan gives 120,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, what quantity of air will a fan of 32 hp. give? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the airway and as- 
suming the efficiency of the fan is the same in each case, 
the quantity of air in circulation varies with the cube root 
of the power; or, in other words, the quantity ratio is 
equal to the cube root of the power ratio. Hence, calling 
the required quantity 2, 


2-8 _ st yas 
Crepe = NS B= V0.8 = 0.9283 


x == 120,000 X 0.9283 = 111,400 cu.ft. per min. 


= 32=9 


= 9 in. 







| Washington, D. C. 


| A final decision in the important case of the Wisconsin Coa] 
(Uo. vs. The Pere Marquette R.R. Co., and in several other cases 
| srouped together under the same heading, has been handed 

down by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and is now 
‘just made public. 

In this case it was contended by the complainants that 
| they were entitled to free reconsignment of coal at Milwaukee, 
‘and asked reparation on account of damage suffered as the 
| result of alleged unjustifiable holding of cars at Ludington, 
including reconsignment and demurrage charges paid on cars 
| detained, as well as damages., The complaint also embraced 
/a eharge of discrimination and alleged that the new tariff 
effective last February was unreasonable. The commission 
now holds that the complainants were not entitled to free 
, reconsignment at Milwaukee, but were entitled to such recon- 
isignment at a charge of $2 per car. It is held that the de- 
‘tention of cars at Ludington was unjustifiable, and that de- 
“murrage charges were improperly assessed and must be re- 
‘funded. With respect to cars which arrived at Ludington be- 
fore the receipt of passing notice and proper time for giving 
‘disposition orders, the charges were improperly assessed and 
i should be refunded. 

; 





Reconsignment Involving Extra Service Must Be Paid For 


| There is no evidence upon which to measure damage to 

| ears upon which the notice was insufficient. Generally speak- 

ing, it is held that the commission has power in its discretion 
to require the establishment of reconsignment and diversion 
'on the basis of the through rate from the point of origin to 
| new destination with a fair charge for extra sevice. Further, 
it is held that a carrier may, as a matter of convenience when 
its terminal tracks are congested, hold cars at some point 
short of destination, provided that such a course involves no 
disadvantage to the public. There are several other interest- 
ing points in the case that cannot be briefly treated. 

The case in question grew out of a controversy concerning 
the service of reconsignment to be afforded bituminous coal 
shipped by the complainants to Milwaukee and diverted to 
destinations beyond. The complainants were coal brokers at 
Milwaukee. They had no storage facilities. Their practice 
is to ship coal from the mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia to Milwaukee under what is known as a “blind bill- 
ing.” The destination given is, for example, “Milwaukee, or 
beyond,” or “Elm Grove,” the latter being a station a short 
distance outside of Milwaukee on the line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. : 


Reconsignment Is Due to Carriers’ Own Default 


Some of this coal is ordered and sold by the complainants 
under contract. 
coal,” and is sold during transit. In the case of the free coal, 
reconsignment during transit is, of course, the practice. It is 
alleged by the complaints that reconsignment is further re- 
quired because the unusual delays in the movement and car- 
rier’s failure to deliver coal in the order in which it is shipped 
from the mines makes it necessary for the coal brokers to 
supply their contract and order demands from time to time 
with substitutions of free coal. 

The coal moves to Milwaukee on a proportional rate. Coal 
actually delivered in Milwaukee for local consumption paid, 
at the time of the complaint, from the Kanawha fields a rate 
of $2.50 a ton. Coal going through Milwaukee for delivery 
to destinations beyond was charged a proportional rate of 
$1.90 per ton. This rate has since been increased to $2 per 
ton. Beyond Milwaukee it pays the full local rates of the 
delivering carriers. The defendant, the Pere Marquette R.R., 
has engaged extensively in this transportation. It receives 
the coal from Eastern carriers at Toledo, Ohio, and moves it 
thence to Ludington, Mich., a distance of about 273 miles. 
From Ludington the traffic is carried on the Pere Marquette’s 
ear ferries across Lake Michigan, a distance of 97 miles to Mil- 
waukee, where the Pere Marquette makes connection with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is also ferried to 
Manitowoc, Wis., where connection is made with the Chicago 
& North Western and the Soo Line. 

At Milwaukee, the Pere Marquette has no extensive ter- 
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minal, but only an interchange track connecting the car ferry 
with the tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 
This track accommodates about 200 cars. The Pere Marquette 
maintains no motive power in Milwaukee, and the service of 
switching the ears from the car ferries to the interchange 
track and subsequently, in the case of outbound movements, 
to the tracks of the St. Paul road is done by the locomotives 
and employees of the latter road under a contract for this 
service with the Pere Marquette. 


Reconsignment Must Precede Arrival of Cars at Reasonable 
Distance from First Destination 


In speaking of one of the main points at issue, the com- 
mission makes another interesting ruling and says: 


PYG Uber.) Ls held that it would be unreasonable and an 
unjust burden on traffic for carriers to exact the reconsign- 
ing charge without undertaking the duty of giving notice to 
consignees, thus affording them an opportunity of giving dis- 
position orders before the arrival of the cars at their destina- 
tion. We stated on the other hand that if the coal dealers, 
having such notice, were not able to give their reconsigning 
orders before the cars reached Detroit, it was entirely just 
and reasonable that they should pay the charge for the re- 
consignment service. We believe that this rule properly may 
be applied in the present case.” 


The Railroads are Asked to Show Whether Coal Rates Are 
Reasonable 


Request has been made of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by counsel for the Pittsburg Coal Co. that it shall 
require of all railroads involved in the advanced-rate cases 
a definite statement of the actual cost of transportation of coal 
(bituminous) from mine to point of delivery, differentiating 
the different elements of cost, such as haulage charges, ter- 
minal expense, etc. It has not yet been definitely decided how 
far the commission will require carriers to go inthis matter, 
as it is recognized that an attempt to provide, in good faith, 
the data mentioned by the Pittsburg Coal Co. would involve 
a large statistical expense. Carriers regard the matter with 
some anxiety, believing that the granting of the request 
would establish a serious precedent. Besides the request de- 
mands of them data which they hardly believe they can secure 
with exactitude. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 


A strike of all the miners in the bituminous District No. 2 
on April 1, or the shutting down of all the mines by the 
Operators, or both, may be the outcome of a meeting held 
on Jan. 9, of the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
of Central Penn. 

The subject of dissolving the association was thoroughly 
discussed. 

This was advocated by many members because of the 
alleged unfairness of the miners in reference to the agree- 
ment between the operators and the men which expires on 
Mar. 31. However, it was decided finally not to disband. 

On the other hand, it is understood that, a change will be 
made in existing wage rates and the operators, it is said will 
ask the men to submit to a reduction of wages. Such a step 
undoubtedly would lead to a strike or a total suspension. 

During the last year the proceeds have fallen off con- 
siderably in this district, due to the numerous petty strikes, 
which the operators assert were based almost wholly on the 
“closed shop” proposition and were in violation of the exist- 
ing contract. 

Many members of the association allege it is useless to 
make a contract with a labor organization that violates it at 
its convenience and with apparently no officials with power 
to enforce the terms of the contract. When the motion for 
dissolution was finally put up to the executive board, six of 
the members voted to disband and seven members voted to 
continue. 

It is alleged that the mine workers are scheming to cir- 
cumvent the clause in the existing agreement that pro- 
vides there shall be no cessation of work for 30 days, pend- 
ing a failure to reach an agreement. 

It is reported a,call has been issued for a convention of 
the mine workers delegates from all locals of District 2 to 
be held on Feb. 24 fully a month earlier than has been the 
custom. It is also alleged that the miners are forcing a meet- 
ing of the Scale Committee of both sides late in February, so 
that 30 days shall have expired by midnight Mch. 31, the 
date when the existing scale goes out. . 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—One of the most important lawsuits to be 
tried in years, and which is expected to determine for the 
first time the rights and liabilities of a coal company to 
mine under public streets, was called before Judge O’ Boyle 
on Jan. 8. It is the equity suit filed by Plymouth Borough 
against the Plymouth Coal Co., to restrain the latter from 
mining coal under the borough streets. 

This is said to be the first case of its kind to be tried in 
the anthracite region and the result will have considerable 
bearing on the mine cave question and the rights of munici- 
palities as against the mining rights of the coal companies 
and their liability for surface support. 


Harrisburg—Charters issued by Secretary of State Mc- 
Afee, on Dec. 31, for the incorporation of eleven electric com- 
panies, to operate in Bucks County are thought to be a fore- 
runner of an important plant which may eventually supply 
light, heat and power to the city of Philadelphia. The in- 
corporators of the new company are S. D. Warriner, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Rollin H. Wilbur, 
S. Davids, and P. F. Baker, Germantown. 

A few years ago the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. be- 
gan the construction of an electric plant at Hauto in Carbon 
County, and the fuel is obtained from culm banks controlled 
by the company. With this advantage over competitors in 
not having to purchase fuel, the company can manufacture 
and dispose of electricity at cheaper rates than other com- 
panies. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown — Two large acreages of the Freeport vein 
of coal in West Virginia were purchased by J. O. Clark. 
The coal purchased is in two tracts of 510 acres, one being of 


245 acres and the other of 265 acres. The coal was pur- 
chased from D. E. Runnion, of Strange Creek, W. Va. The 
tracts are located on Elk River and Birch River, and are 


near the tracts owned by the Colonial Coal Co., the Farmers’ 
Coal Co., and the Strange Creek Coal and Coke Co., all 
owned by Uniontown capitalists. 


Charleroi — River shipping coal mines in the Monon- 
gahela Valley are threatened with forced suspension by the 
strike of tow boat engineers. All but three towboats have 
stopped operations. This means that no coal can be shipped 
by river and as soon as the barges at the different mines 
are filled the mines will have to stop work until the strike 
is settled or the boats start to operate. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—Four men were burned in an explosion of 
gas which occurred in room 12 of the First St. mine of the 
Mound Coal Co. on Jan. 9. None of the men was seriously 
injured. The accident was the result of a pocket of gas 
accumulating and becoming ignited. The four men who 
were burned were working in the room at the time the ex- 
plosion occurred. Between 75 and 150 men are employed in 
the mine. The explosion was confined entirely to room 12 
and caused very little damage to the mine. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville — The Knoxville Iron Co. 
Mountain coal mine, near Briceville, 
tain Coal Co., which has been organized with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The price given for the property has not 
been announced. It is understood that the two companies 
are in no way connected. The mine involved is that at 
which the disaster occurred two years ago, resulting in the 
death of 80 miners. 


has sold its Cross 
to the Cross Moun- 


Chattanooga—It is said that plans are on foot for the ami- 
cable settlement of the litigation in which the Dayton Coal 
& Iron Co. became involved some time ago following the sui- 
cide of Peter Donaldson, principal owner, in Scotland. The 
receivership will be wound up and the company may be re- 
organized and put on its feet again. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Formal announcement was made in Louisville 
last week of the acquisition and merger by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. of six concerns which have handled Pittsburgh coal 
for a number of years. The consolidation was practically con- 
summated about six months ago, but several details were not 
completed until recently. The companies’ included in the 
merger are Joseph Walton & Co., the O’Neill Coal & Coke Co., 
O’Donnell & Co., Rabb & Bohmer, Eclipse Coal Co. and the 
Camden Coal Co. The offices of the company are to be main- 
tained at 121 South Third Street, where Joseph Walton & Co. 
have done business for a number of years. 
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Middlesboro—The construction of an electric railway line 
to connect Middlesboro and Pineville, eastern Kentucky coal 
centers, as well as a city railway line for Middlesboro, is 
again being projected, and definite plans may be formed by 
spring. Mayor J. L. Manring, of Middlesboro, is much in- 
terested. 


OHIO 


Zanesville—The property of the Saltillo Coal Co., consist- 
ing of three separate tracts of land and mining rights, was 
sold at trusetts’ sale in Zanesville to attorney E. F. O’Neal 
for $17,000. It includes a tract located near Cannellville in 
Muskingum County which is in operation, a tract near Saltillo 
in Perry County and a tract near Rehoboth in Perry County. 
A company will be organized to operate the property. 


Columbus — A movement for the regulation of coal 
mines in Ohio, as recommended by the Ohio Mining Commis- 
sion in its report to Governor Cox, has recently received sup- 
port from many sides. It is the first attempt on the part of 
the state government to regulate private enterprises. Coal 
mines when owned by individuals or corporations have al- 
ways been classed as private property. The claim is made 
that when the private enterprise takes on a public interest 
that overshadows its private rights, the state has the right 
to say how it may be handled. Lawyers are interested in 
the proposed measure and the legal problems it will bring 
with it. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute — The executive board of the Indiana Coal 
Operators Association has adopted a resolution asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant a 5 per cent. 
increase in freight rates asked by the railroads. The resolu- 
tion calls attention to the advances in wages and other in- 
creased costs of operating the roads. 


Indianapolis— The Supreme Court of Indiana affirms a 
judgment of the.-Greene County Circuit Court for $8000 dam- 
ages against the Shirley Hill Coal Co. for causing the death 
of Frank Miller, by failing to keep the roof of a mine in 
safe condition. The company’s appeal was on the ground 
that the verdict was excessive. 


ILLINOIS 


Harrisburg—The City Council recently passed an ordi- 
nance that no liquor shall be delivered by the express com- 
panies, unless the purchaser shall sign an affidavit that the 
liquor is to be used for medical purposes, and any person 
who invites a friend to his home or place of business and 
gives him a drink, is subject to a heavy fine. All clubs are 
prohibited from keeping liquors in their rooms. Harrisburg 
is a dry town and is the center of some seventeen or eighteen 
mines, which produce practically all of the coal in Saline 
County. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—A general protest has been made by Kansas City 
business men against an enforcement of the ouster order, re- 
cently rendered against lumber companies operating in Mis- 
souri, including the Central Coal & Coke Co, Commercial or- 
ganizations of Kansas City are planning to enter a formal re- 
quest for a withdrawal of this feature of the decision. Ifthe 
ouster is enforced, 1075 miners employed in Missouri by the 
Central Coal & Coke Company will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The operating company, would, of course, have the 
alternative of selling its mining property, or inducing another 
company to operate it. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—An explosion occurred in Mine No. 40 of the 
Rock Island Coal Co. at Gowen on Jan. 2, killing John Cronis, 
shot-firer. Another shot-firer in another part of the mine 
escaped unhurt and was rescued the next day by the party 
which found Cronis’ body. The company will sustain heavy 
financial loss by reason of the explosion, and 300 miners will 
be out of employment until repairs can be made. 


COLORADO 


Cation City—Arrangements have been completed whereby 
the convicts at the state penitentiary will mine coal to be 
used at that institution and at the Buena Vista asylum. This 
step was taken because the coal companies have been un- 
able to furnish the necessary fuel. Gov. Ammons was one of 
the parties to the agreement whereby the prisoners will work 
mine No. 5 near here. 


Trinidad—Miners who left the dist,_ct when the strike 
was called on Sept. 23 are returning to work in southern 
Colorado in large numbers, according to reports recently re- 
ceived. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Shields—A big lignite coal mine will be opened on the ~ 


“$tanding Rock Indian reservation, a few miles south of here, 

next spring. The district in question is underlaid with a 
splendid quality of lignite, and the opening of the mine (for 
which the financial features have been arranged) will give 
employment to a large number. It is proposed by the opera- 
tors to give employment particularly to the Indians. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane—The Oregon - Washington R.R. & Navigation Co. 
has announced a voluntary reduction of 45c a ton 
on coal from the Wyoming field to Spokane and vicinity, 
effective immediately, to meet competition from the north- 

ern Wyoming field, where rates were ordered reduced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The rate is reduced to $4 
a ton. In addition the railroad will, commencing February, 
switch coal to industries on other lines in Spokane without 
switching charge. 
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Coal Separator. G. H. Elmore, Joplin, Mo. 1,077,876, Nov. 
4, 1913. Filed July 7, 1905. Serial No. 268,647. 

Stoker. P. L. Crowe, Jersey OiltyaeNe dos 077,8 025 Nove 4, 
1913. Filed Oct. 1, 1907. Serial No. 395,466. 


Coke Quenching and Conveying Apparatus. A. Brunner 
and W. Schondeling, Leipzig-Gohlis, Germany. 1,077,255, Nov. 
4, 1913. Filed Apr. 30, 1910. Serial No. 558,592. 


Furnace. A. O. Gutsch, Sheboygan, Wis. 1,077,405, Nov. 4, 
1913. Filed Nov. 18, 1912. Serial No. 732,106. 

Gas Producer. W. O. Amsler, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Nov. 4, 1913. Filed Mar. 14, 1910. Serial No. 549,168. 

Mining Machine. E. McGowan, Mulberry, Kan. 1,077,419, 
Nov. 4, 1913. Filed June 14, 1912. Serial No. 703,683. 

Bit for Mining Machines. J. J. Moore, Springfield, Ill. 
1,077,542, Nov. 4, 19138. Filed Apr. 15, 1912. Serial No. 690,798. 

Mechanical Stoker. W. P. Starkey, Harrisburg, Penn.  1,- 
077,494, Nov. 4, 1918. Filed Nov. 19, 1908. Serial No. 463,488. 

Steam Superheater for Locomotive and other Smoke Tube 
Boilers. J. G. Robinson, Manchester, Eng. 1,077,641, Nov. 4, 
1913. Filed July 26, 1912. Serial No. 711,681. 

Mine Shot Firing System. G. I. Rawson, St. Louis, Mo. 
1,078,468, Nov. 11, 1913. Filed May 4, 1909. Serial No. ‘493,792. 

Boiler. T. T. Parker, New York, N. Y. 1,078,252, Nov. 11, 
1913. Filed May 28, 1913. Serial No. 770,394. 

Mine Shovel. J. C. Cartmill, Lead, S. D. 1,078,255, Nov. 11, 
1913. Filed Oct. 5, 1912. Serial No. 724,141. 

Apparatus for Regulating Supply of Steam to Gas Pro- 


1,077,578, 


ducers. C. H. T. Alston and P. T. Houston, London, Eng. 
1,078,480, Nov. 11, 1918. Filed June 28, 1913. Serial No. 776,- 
414, 


Cutting Bit for Chains of Mining Machines. C. N. Barton, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 1,078,082, Nov. 11, 1913. Filed Feb. 10, 1913. 
Serial No. 747,397. 


Grate. G. M. S. Tait, Washington, D. C. 1,078,071, Nov. 11, 
1913. Filed Nov. 4, 1912. Serial No. 729,482. 

Water Seal for Gas Producers Working with High Pres- 
sure Blast. A. von Kerpely, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 1,078,- 
148, Nov. 11, 1918. Filed Dec. 21, 1912. Serial No. 737,974. 

Coal Breaker. W. Lloyd, Drifton, Penn. 1,079,301, Nov. 
18, 1913. Filed May 27, 1913. Serial No. 770,270. 

Boxing for Coal Drilling Machines. A. F. Derwy, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 1,079,289, Nov. 18, 1913. Filed Jan. 4, 1912. Serial 
No. 669,501. 

Coke Drawing Apparatus. J. Hayes, Uniontown, Penn. 


1,079,126, Nov. 18,1918. 
456. 


Filed June 18, 1913. Serial No. 774,- 
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J. C. Law, of Carbondale, Penn., was in New York Thurs- 
day of last week on a short business trip. 
Frank Clark, who has been mine superintendent for the 


Piney Mining Co. for the past several years, has accepted a 
position at one of the operations of the Raleigh Coal Co. 
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E. W. Luton, of Columbus, Ohio, who is well known in 
coal circles in Indianapolis, has taken the position of Indiana 
representative for the New York Coal Co., of Columbus, in 
the place of Arch Grossman, resigned. 


W. J. Brown, outside foreman at the Phoenix Park Col- 
liery, has been appointed superintendent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co.’s collieries in the Ashland dis- 
trict, to succeed W. A. Sauerbrey, resigned. 


A. Vernon Orner, civil and mining engineer, recently with 
the firm of Hess and Bouton of Dubois, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer and superintendent of the Panther 
Run Coal Co. at Pardus, Jefferson County, Penn., succeeding 
Henry Redding the retiring superintendent. Mr. Redding has 
been with the Panther Run Coal Co. for the past 11 years and 
expects to retire from active business, while Mr. Orner is 
probably the youngest superintendent employed by any coal 
company. 
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Stephen Harris Harrington, president of the Harrington 
& King Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. died recently. 

Grant J. Hamilton, 59 years old, a coal operator of Argen- 
tine, Penn., died at his home there on Jan. 6. Mr. Hamilton 
was general superintendent of the Standard Coal & Mining 
Co. and superintendent of the Mutual Coal Co. 


Chas. Campbell, age 67, recently died at his home at White 
Gables, Kansas City. He was prominent in commercial and 
financial circles: in Kansas City, and was President and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. He began his career at the age of 15 years, 
as a grocer clerk at Iowa City, Iowa, and died a millionaire. 


E. E. Shumway, President of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
and well known financially throughout the West, died, Jan. 
11, at his home. Mr. Shumway became ill after having super- 
intended the removal of the bodies of 37 men from the Vul- 
can Mine at New Castle, after an explosion, Dec. 17. The 
coal strike also is said to have impaired his health. (Mr. 
Shumway, who was 51 years old, is survived by a widow, two 
daughters, a son, and two stepsons. 


Bernard Corrigan, president of the Kansas City Midland 
Coal & Mining Co., operating mines at Novinger, Mo., died in 
Kansas City on Jan. 6 of heart disease. Mr. Corrigan was 
66 years old. He was the leading figure in the operations of 
the mining company, of which he was head, but held many 
other offices during his career. He was for nine years presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Street Railway Co., of Kansas City, 
resigning in 1910. Several sons are connected with the 
Kansas. City Midland Coal & Mining Co., and one of them 
probably will be made president. Mr. Corrigan’s estate was 
worth something over a million dollars, being smaller than 
expected. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co. announces that 
it will start work immediately, upon the construction of 
30 modern byproduct coke ovens, 


Ellwood City, Penn.—The National Coal & Ice Co. has let 
the contract for a steel coal tipple to the Niles Forge Co.; 
work will be started in the near future. 


Lima, Ohio—The 300-ton coal dock for the Lake Erie & 
Western Ry. at Lima, Ohio, has been completed by the Oval 
Construction Co. of Chicago and turned over to the railway 
company. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Railroad will soon 
make an extension of its lines to tap the new coalfield re- 
cently acquired by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in 
Greene County. 





Brownsville, Penn.—The Denbeau Coke Co. is planning to 
construct 64 additional coke ovens at its mine near here. 
The company has 236 ovens, and the addition will bring the 
number up to 3800, all of which are of the most modern 
type. 

Canton, Ohio—The American Mine Door Co. has just fin- 
inshed shipping an order for 53 machines to the Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., for their Dante and Dumps Creek operations. It 
also filled the last of an order for 75 machines last weel 
for the Illinois mines of the Madison Coal Corp., St. Loui 
Mo. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made from lake 
ports that 15 steel freighters are being constructed during 
the winter months to be placed in coal trade at the opening 
of navigation in 1914. A number of these boats are to take 
the place of boats destroyed in the severe storms of last 
November. 

Artemus, Ky.—The recently organized Cumberland R.R. 
Co. is pushing its plans for the construction of a line of rail- 
road from Wheeler, Ky., to Jellico, Tenn., a distance of 24 
miles through a rich coal-mining country. The offices of the 
company are located for the present at Artemus, Ky., in 
charge of T. H. Hayden, general manager. 

Hebron, N. D.—Plans will be made in a few days for the 
reconstruction of the state experimental lignite briquetting 
plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. Dean E. J. Bab- 
cock, of the School of Mines, who has charge of this plant, 
is not certain just when the task will be completed, but he 
anticipates the success of the movement within a short time. 
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Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago & Harrisburg Coal Co., of Har- 
risburg has increased its capital stock from $55,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 

Springfield, Ohio—The Springfield Ice & Coal Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio, has filed papers with the Secretary of State, 
increasing its capital stock from $122,000 to $250,000. 

Richmond, Va.—The Felton Coal Co. has been incorporated 
at Tacoma, Va., with a capital stock of $10,000. M. F. Hat- 
field is president and G. F. Neal secretary, both of Tacoma, 
Va. 

Dover, Del.—Elijah & Winne, recently. incorporated at 
Dover, Del., with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in anthracite and bituminous coal and its pro- 
ducts. 

Mayland, Tenn.—The Mayland Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. J. S. Cline, C. 
H. Sells, T. F. Brown and others are among the incor- 
porators. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Kentucky Coal & Iron Co. has 


“ 
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filed articles of incorporation. The company will operate 
coal mines and will probably establish iron furnaces near 
Chattanooga. 


Brazil, Ind.—The Peacock Coal Co. has been organized by 
Mayor John Bray, and will at-once locate a shaft on Bray’s 
farm near Billtown where there is a bed of bituminous coal 
6 ft..8 in. thick. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Cedar Creek Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated here, with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in coal 
and coke. The directors are A. V. Grossman, H. Grossman 
andi. ©. Pa bartlect. 


Wellston, Ohio—The Blue Jay Coal Co., of Wellston, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to mine 
and deal in coal. The incorporators are W. S. McCloud, H. A. 
Goddars, Grant McGhoe, John H. Yeager, and C. BH. Littler. 


Poteau, Okla.—The Claco Mining Co., with a capital of 
$50,000 has been organized by J. T. Roland and Hugh Dook of 
Milton, L. S. Bayrell, of Frederick, F. L. Mercer and C. G. 
Weise, of Poteau and Ed Hayes, of Witteville. The company 
will open an entirely new coal field at Traby Prairie, near 
here. 


Indiana, Penn.—The Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. has 
been organized and will develop 2000 acres of coal in Indiana 
County, near the Westmoreland County line. The coal is 
owned by the Operators’ Coal Co. This company has big 
holdings in Indiana County, having recently acquired 1700 
acres. It now owns 4500 acres in the Indiana field. 
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Woodlawn, Penn.—Fire destroyed the coal tipple at the 
Alliquipa plant of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., causing a 
loss of about $8000. 

Johnstown, Penn.—The Cramer Coal, 
has begun shipments from a 3000-acre tract which 
developing near here. 

Brush, Colo.—While drilling a well on the ranch of Lew 
Forrest northwest of this town today, a 8-ft. vein of lignite 
coal was struck at a depth of 6 ft. 

New Castle, Penn.—It is possible that the mines formerly 
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operated by the Beaver Coal & Coke Co. will be reopened if 
present plans of the Board of Trade are carried out. 


Frostburg, Penn.—John and William Merbach have dis- 
covered a rich vein of coal between Frostburg and Meyers- 
dale. They will begin shipping coal just as soon as tracks 
can be put in. 


Macdonaldton, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. has — 
closed a contract with the Brothers Valley Coal Co. for a 
steel tipple and Marcus conveyor to be installed at Mac- 
donaldton. The contract price for this equipment is in the 
vicinity of $16,000. 

Sharon, Penn.—The production record of the Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s coking plant was broken in 1913 by approximately 
25,000 tons of furnace coke, although only one of the four 
batteries of ovens was in operation during December. The 
total output for the year was about 445,000 tons. 


Henderson, Ky.—The People’s Mining Co., recently ac- 
quired 65 acres of coal property from W. T. Lambert, 
the high price of $46 an acre being paid, this being an 
unusual figure for that section. A tract of 54 acres was 
purchased by the same company from J. W. Tood at $25 an — 








* acre. 


Columbus, Ohio—The annual meeting of the Ohio District 
of the United Mine Workers was held in Columbus, Jan. 13. 
Delegates were present from all the mining districts of the 
state. One of the principal matters considered was the 
recommendation that the Ohio Mine Commission eliminate 
screens. 


Seattle, Wash.—The 840 union coal miners of the Pacific 
company’s mine at Black Diamond have returned to work, 
the conditions at which the men complained having been ad- 
justed. After two men had been killed in the mine recently 
in an explosion, the miners. refused to work longer until 
safer conditions prevailed. 


Washington, D. C.—Complaints to Attorney. General Mc- 
Reynolds from several Eastern cities that the price of hard 
coal .is soaring, charge that the Pennsylvania state tax on 
every ton of anthracite mined within its borders is responsi- 
ble. The attorney general has replied to complainants that 
some individual will probably bring suit to test the law, and 
if the department finds it advisable, it may intervene. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—There is a prospect of the sale of 
several thousand acres of coal lands in Logan, Johnson and 
Yell counties to persons said to have the assistance of Eng- 
lish and Dutch capitalists. It is officially announced that 
negotiations are on. for the transfer of land and that an 
option has been secured. The tract is said to consist of 
15,000 acres, most of it in Logan County, east of Scranton. 


Washington, D. C.—There is absolutely no reason, accord- 
ing to 8S. C. Elliott, general counsel for the White Pass & 
Yukon R.R., why the Alaska Railway Bill, which is soon to 
come up for consideration in committee after Congress con- 
venes should become a law. According to Mr. Hlliott, the 
proposed legislation would involve the expenditure of $35,- 
000,000 without any certainty of returns, and he asserts the 
belief that President Wilson is favoring the bill through a 
mistaken idea. 





Pittston, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has received a 
severe set back in the Schooley Colliery operations, which 
for several years back have been going on. Recently two 
powerful electric pumps were instalied and the work of low- 
ering the water in the shaft had been progressing very en- 
couragingly, but on Jan. 5 an unlooked for rush of water 
from some unknown source came upon the workmen so 
suddently that the pumps and all apparatus were covered 
over before they could be withdrawn. The machinery which 
was but recently purchased at a great expense was covered 
over with mud and other debris, and it will be necessary to 
completely clean it before it can again be put to pump the 
water out of this mine. ; 


Nordegg, Alberta—Development of the extensive property 
of the Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., near the new townsite of 
Nordegg, 120 miles west of Blackfalds, Alberta, is proceeding 
rapidly, and the first shipment will be made in January. The 
mine is situated on the new Canadian Northern Ry. branch 
from Stettler, the steel on which is now being laid as quickly 
as possible. Development has been proceeding for the last 
18 months, during which 1400 ft. of tunnels have been driven 
through two seams 14 and 7 ft. thick respectively. 

The coal is of a high grade suitable for locomotives. 
There are 35,000 tons now ready for shipment, which is under 
contract to the Canadian Northern. An uptodate plant with 
a capacity of 2000 tons per day has been contracted for to be 
installed in running order by Sept. 1, 1914, and in the mean- 
time a temporary chute capable of handling 400 to 500 tons 
per day has been installed. When fully developed the mines 
will employ 450 men. 
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General iReview 


Heavy storms and low temperatures cause a better tone, 
although situation is still dull. Anthracite output in excess 
ef demand. Bituminous operations much eurtailed. Some 
demurrage coal forced on the market but prices generally 
well maintained. 

Generally severe weather in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try during the first of the week, started an active move- 
ment in the retail hard-coal trade. The change has not been 
of sufficient duration to affect wholesalers as yet, but there 
is a better tone generally in all departments. However, pro- 
ducers are still compelled to make concessions in order to 
move tonnage, while dealers are already beginning to antici- 
pate the possibility of carrying some winter-priced. coal over 
after the Apr 1 discount goes into effect. The production 
continues in excess of demand, and the situation is partic- 
ularly unfavorable at tidewater. 

The recent cold weather has failed to help the bituminous 
market, and there is a feeling gradually developing among 
producers that a general slump can only be prevented by a 
strict curtailment. Even now mines are working under a 
heavily restricted output, while consumers are endeavoring 
to cancel old orders. Little spot business of any kind is be- 
ing negotiated and off qualities are particularly dull. 

Although a decided improvement on domestic business is 
expected in the Pittsburgh district as a result of the sharp 
fallin temperature, the demand at the moment is light; a re- 
sumption in general manufacturing effective the first of the 
year will help the situation some, but the absence of sus- 
tained cold weather has had a depressing effect. Conditions 
in Ohio show some improvement as a result of the more 
seasonable weather and an increase in manufacturing. An- 
ticipation of labor troubles Apr. 1 is also having an effect 
upon the situation; with the market in its present un- 
satisfactory condition, operators will be ready to suspend 
operations indefinitely, if necessary, and the position of the 
miners is materially weakened. 

While shipments from the Hampton Roads piers have 
fallen off during the week, the effects of the curtailed pro- 
duction over the holiday period are now being felt and 
accumulations are only about normal. Prices are holding re- 
markably firm in spite of a general slowing up. The South- 
ern markets are contending with adverse weather conditions 
and dealers are showing little disposition to buy; an im- 
proving tendency is noticeable, but not much change is antic- 
ipated before spring. 

The anticipated labor troubles next April have had a 
stimulating effect upon the Middle Western situation, which 
was also helped out by the colder weather. Large industrial 
concerns are showing an inclination to increase their stock 
piles, and the better grades are now commanding good fig- 
ures. There has been an unexpected shortage of hopper bot- 
tom -cars. Some demurrage coal is occasionally forced on the 
market for anything it will bring. 4 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


More inquiry for bituminous. The Hampton Roads coals 
generally dull, but buyers begin to show interest in better 
grade Pennsylvanias. Anthracite demand also slightly im- 
proved, although it is still a weather market. 


Bituminous—There is little change in the situation of Po- 
cahontas and New River. When buyers are not seeking to 
postpone shipments on purchases made several weeks or 
months ago, they are indifferent, and no improvement is 
looked for in the immediate future. The off-shore demand is 
due to rather higher prices on the Welsh 
coals, and that is the only feature that gives any stability to 
present prices. The Western demand has fallen off ma- 
terially and apparently a rigid curtailment is all that will 
prevent a generally softening market. 

Georges Creek maintains its usual firm position. For spot 
shipment there is only a light inquiry and what tonnage is 
being moved is almost solely on season contract. 


Coal Trade Reviews 
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Within the week some buying interest has developed in 
the Pennsylvania grades, especially those that are more fa- 
vorably regarded. Prices on these coals are more sensitive 
to the dull market we are experiencing than is the case with 
the Southern coals, and the few large buyers who have been 
waiting developments have now come in for hand-to-mouth 
deliveries. It is not especially significant but the market is 
so quiet in every direction that any move, however small, is 
bound to be noticed. The colder weather has improved the 
outlook but the fact that there is any reliance on its con- 
tinuance shows how desperately slow the market is on all 
grades of bituminous. 
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Anthracite—The retail demand 
the weather. Just now some scattering business is being 
had and if the balance of the month is moderately cold 
there is sure to be a better call for anthracite in New 
England. The dealers are figuring closely so as not to carry 
winter-priced coal over into April and so confident are they 
that the companies can now supply cargoes on short notice 
that they are reluctant to file requisitions until the need for 
the coal is plainly evident. 

Certain of the New York barge companies that advanced 
water freights 25c. in November to Boston have once more 
receded and practically all the anthracite shippers are now 
on a parity, so far as concerns along-side prices on the do- 
mestic sizes. 


Cambrias Georges Pocahont:s 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*................. $1.00@1.50 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*. pas astedeee 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
ING way Dik fi. ecu. 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Pal bunOrete sre: cy-taey eee Oe CRI es ete 2.85@2.95 
Frampton HOAGS.maMcl meat aa ter Teeside ote cae nah on $2.80@2.90 
G BY vcr o cy hte i a iW ie nn NEG Ee, LE a a te LS 2 Et Bd Semen 3.72@3.82 
IPTOVAONGS Fier eee UR ae EM yc sovicnllis wid Eble dee cmos 3.72@3.82 
¥*F.o.b. tOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Holiday suspension has resulted in a shortage of some 
grades of anthracite. Main weakness in the tidewater market. 
Strike of the bargemen concluded. Soft coal easy and outlook 
unsatisfactory. 


Bituminous—The recent bargemen’s strike in New York 
Harbor came to an abrupt end when two or three of the 
largest individual towing concerns granted the increase de- 
manded, five days after the strike started. It is said that this 
was conceded more for the purpose of squeezing out some of 
the smaller concerns who cut rates in time of slack business. 

The market is still easy. The demand is light, and while 
there are no direct reports of demurrage coal, rumors of 
oceasional lots being offered at $2.40@2.55 would seem to 
indicate that the market is being forced. Concerns that failed 
to contract during the active trade last summer have had a 
rather severe lesson in marketing coal; such operations are 
all generally closed down now. The car and labor supply 
are both fully up to requirements, but incipient labor troubles 
are still an aggravating condition in the mining regions. The 
anticipated suspension in mining Apr. 1, pending the arrange- 
ment of a new wage scale in the central competitive district, 
will, no doubt, cause some flurry through March, but condi- 
tions point to a quiet market through April and May if not 
longer. If an agreement is not reached on the wage-scale 
problem, there wil] be no business to negotiate, while if no 
suspension occurs, consumers generally will be so heavily 
stocked that they will not be in the market for some time 
to come. We quote the New York market off on some grades 
as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.60@2.65 good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75 @2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 
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Anthracite—A sharp fall in temperature, accompanied by 
a heavy wind, approximating a gale, has started an abrupt 
rush for coal in retail circles. The early part of the week 
saw the coldest ‘weather experienced in New York in 14 
years. The changed conditions have not been of sufficient 
duration to affect the wholesale business yet; it is variously 
estimated that from one to three weeks of more or less 
continuous low temperatures will be required to effect any 
material difference in conditions. Unless there is considerable 
cold weather between now and Apr. 1, the companies may 
carry some winter stocks over into the summer business. 

Full-time work at the mines is not yet general, although 
from weather indications the first of the week, production will 
soon be rapidly increased. Rice coal at the upper ports is 
in short supply as is also No. 1 buckwheat. The suspension in 
December has resulted in a shortage of egg, and there is not 
much pea at tide; chestnut is generally strong. The bitu- 
minous strike talk Apr. 1 may create some. activity in the 
steam grades through February and March. Generally speak- 
ing, the main weakness in the market has been on tidewater 
business, the all-rail situation, as a rule, being comparatively 
strong. 

We quote the New York hard-coal market on the following 
basis, the figures given not including the Pennsylvania state 
tax of 10c. on the domestic grades and 5c. on pea coal, as fol- 
lows: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Brokens\sareuceteken eee $5.00 $4.50@5.00 $5.05 $4.45@4.95 
IGE Save eee oe eee be25 5.15@5.25 5.30 5.10@5.20 
Stoweo7aenee see eee 5220 5.25 5.30 §.15@5.20 
Obestnut 30 ae anrernier 5-00 1b, 00) 5.55 5.35@5.45 
PCa GRO ance ch oe hae 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 
Buckwheat... caus ogee < 2.75 2.75 2.70@3.45 2.25@2.70 
RiceGieycasws ae tl ee 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
Barloy comiacnccler cise 1.75 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.45@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA 


F_ard-coal trade shows signs of improvement with the ap- 
pearance of more seasonable weather. Increase in orders 
slight, however, and supply remains greater than demand. 


Under the influence of more seasonable weather the local 
anthracite trade improved last week, but it has by no means 
reached a Satisfactory state for the operator and dealer. The 
increase in orders was light, and the supply is still in advance 
of the demand. 

With plenty of coal at hand the producers in many cases 
have been forced to make concessions in order to sell their 
product, but despite that fact less coal was sacrificed last 
week than in the closing week of 1913. There is little ex- 
pectation of marked improvement in the trade until weather 
conditions are such as. to bring about a greater consumption. 
_ Meanwhile dealers here are merely marking time. 

The bituminous coal trade showed a slight improvement 
last week. Small advances in. prices occurred in several 
grades, but there was little significance to these changes as 
the meager increase merely indicates getting back into the 
regular routine after the. holidays. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Colder weather has helped the anthracite trade. . Bitumin- 
ous continues flat, with prices showing little or no change. 
Situation at the piers is not encouraging. 


Real cold weather has proved quite a bocn to the hard-coal 
trade here. During the past week the local dealers, especially 
those handling the smaller trade orders, have been busier 
than for any priod since winter set in., Continued warm 
weather had induced many to get along with scant supplies, 
and the change to fairly heavy orders is quite a welcome. 
Steaming sizes were reported easy the past week, the only 
searcity with some dealers being in the smaller prepared 
grades, for which there was quite a rush in spots. Movement 
from the mines was easy, however, and no trouble in supply 
generally is anticipated unless blizzard-like conditions de- 
velop. 

Interest continues deep here as to the effort to consolidate 
20 of the largest retail concerns of the city. Some of these 
are said to be holding out for more money than is offered by 
those behind the merger, and the entire proposition looks 
uncertain for the time being. 

Colder weather has so far failed to strengthen the soft- 
coal trade. Demand continues light for Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania products as a whole. In 
West Virginia the soft coals are bringing anywhere from 80@ 
90¢e., while low-grade Pennsylvania steam coals are selling 
around 90@95c., and best grades at $1.25. 

Coastwise movement continues fair on December charter- 
ing, but a lack of chartering has recently developed for late 
January and February loadings. This includes coastwise as 
well as foreign trade. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Coal demand poor, but slightly improved; circular prices 
being shaded, except with slack, which readily commands 
premiums; mine operations at about 50%. Coke market dull 
but firm. 


Bituminous—On the whole, demand for coal is very light, 
but it has improved somewhat in the past few days. Many 
mills were closed over the. holidays, and their. resumption 
effects an increase’ in contract shipments, although resump- 
tion is-only partial since the mills are operating at. only 
about 60% of capacity. Domestic demand has experienced a 
slight increase, and a greater increase is to be expected before’ 
the week is out as a cold snap has just arrived. Mine oper- 
ations generally are estimated at 50% of full capacity, the 
reduction being effected chiefly by operating on alternate 
days, few mines being closed altogether as it is deemed im- 
portant to hold organizations together. Prices are rather 
irregular for mine-run and screened coal, circular figures 
being frequently cut, while slack is scarce and invariably 
commands a premium. Operators have themselves bought 
at $1, while sales to consumers are frequently at $1.10@1.15. 
Circular prices are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, 
$1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1% -in. steam, $1.50; 144-in. 
domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market has become quiet. Only 
two large interests among the operating furnaces failed to 
contract, and they are quite unwilling to pay prices asked. 
The $2 operators are reported firmer than ever on this figure, 
while most of the cheaper coke has already been disposed of. 
Prompt is in light demand. The next activity will be when 
the time arrives for arranging February tonnages, since Sev- 
eral of the recent buyers covered for January only. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.90; contract furnace, $1.90@2; prompt 
foundry, $2.40@2.65; contract foundry, $2.40@2.65, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower ‘Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 3 at 252,151 
tons, an increase of 16,000 tons, and shipments at 250,787 tons, 
an increase of 17,206 tons. The small tonnage the previous 
week had been due to the holidays. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Production heavily curtailed and market fails to show any 
improvement. Consumers refuse to see any serious possibili- 
ties in the impending wage-scale agreement. Prices generally 
weak. 





Bituminous—The situation is not materially changed. The - 
weather has been somewhat more wintry, but a thaw has 
again intervened, and no further stocking up is being done 
even where more room is available. Mines are running as 
slow as possible. As a rule, all consumers have more coal 
than they wish to carry and they are quite uneffected by stor- 
ies of spring strikes. ; 

Meanwhile the operators and miners are beginning to hold 
meetings, by way of getting into line for the new wage scale. 
If the miners insist on the concessions that they are now 
making up it will take a good part of the summer to arrive at 
any sort of agreement. Operators are at present quite indif- 
ferent to a lengthy shut-down and if the situation does not 
improve before April they will welcome suspension lasting 
until the market is clarified and it is possible to sell coal 
again at a profit. Had the trade remained strong, as it was 
expected to early last fall, the producers would have been 
quite at the mercy of the miners. ‘ 

There are few sellers still claiming that they are getting 
old prices, although the nominal market is still quotable: 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with slack doing better of 
late than sizes. Allegheny Valley prices are about 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh. 


Coke—There is no improvement in the coke trade and deal- 
ers find it difficult to get former figures, based on $4.60 for 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry. The light demand would make 
it appear that the actual consumption of pig iron was de- 
cidedly small. 


Anthracite—Occasionally a shipper reports that the de- 
mand for anthracite has improved but the larger handlers 
agree that the late showing of winter has had little effect. 
Based on the consumption so far, there are a good many mem- 
bers of the trade who are ready to declare that they have coal 
enough to last them till April. 

Shippers says that a severe cold snap will change the situ- 
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Apr. 1. 


the expiration of the present wage scale. 


done. 


January 17, 1914 


ation. Reports come in of heavy overstocks at upper-Lake 
ports, but indications are that these are all more or less over- 
A severe last half of winter would use the surplus up. 
Not much Lake tonnage is now being loaded here, as it is 
hard to get and shippers are not anxious. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


More seasonable weather has caused a better feeling in 
the trade. The movement is larger and some strength is 
shown in the price list. Unsettled condition because of the 
wage scale which expires Apr. 1. 


The coal trade has regained some of its lost strength 
due to more seasonable weather and a disposition on the 
part of some to stock up to guard against a suspension after 
The movement of all sizes is larger than the pre- 
vious week and a better feeling is shown in all mining dis- 
tricts of the state. Coal men generally look for a> gradual 
improvement from this time on. 

One of the best features of the market is the better de- 
mand for steam grades. ‘This is due to the resumption of 
many factories which were closed down during the holiday 
period. Then again some of the larger steam users have 
started to stock up in fear of a prolonged suspension after 
Railroads are also 
increasing their fuel requisitions and the net result is a 
better tone in that department of the trade. 

In domestic circles things are still slow. Dealers stocks 


‘are large and they are not disposed to order at this time. 
_ It will require considerable cold weather to bring them into 
‘the market again. 


Most of the large householders have laid 


in their winter’s supply of coal and the retailers have to de- 


' which has prevailed for the past two weeks. 


2 


Prices are holding at the level 
Some cutting is 
being done .by the smaller producers and jobbers but the 
larger companies are busy maintaining the list. There is 
some demurrage coal on the market which tends to reduce 


pend .upon small orders. 


- prices. 


The output in Ohio is gradually increasing although Tees 
still far below the normal figures. In. the Hocking Valley 


district the production is estimated at 50 per cent. of the 


average and the same is reported from Pomeroy Bend and 

eastern Ohio. In the strictly domestic fields the output is 

probably 40 per cent. of the average. ; 
Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... CHER Cnn ME OS Prt Ae a ce $1.90 @ 1.80 $1.70 @ 1.60 
BPPARAIOIY «01s. cic (erssele ss 1.50@ 1.45 $1.20@1.15 1.60@1.40 1.50@1.45 
titles Gieeeeiggte ASO (Pe eOuctere Cacia s oresecs 1.50@1.40 1.30@ 1.25 
Mine-run....... 636 1.30@1.25 1.10@1.05 1.80@1.25 1.30@1.25 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@0.75 ............ 0.90@0.85 0.80@0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.95@0.90 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT 
Production restricted and prices heavy. 
customary winter business has failed to appear. 
of a suspension in April creating some interest. 


Bituminous—Production in the various mining regions dur- 
ing the past week has been about 50 per cent. capacity. This 
was due, of course, to a lack of demand, which latter has also 
resulted in a sagging market, in spite of the efforts of the 
companies to maintain circular quotations. Even occasional 
eoncessions in prices has failed to stimulate business. 

Car and labor supply have ceased to be factors in the 
situation. Local industrial concerns are working under re- 
stricted operations, and as a result the steam demand is light. 
The domestic business is lacking in the customary winter vol- 
ume, and supplies on hand are generally large, while the de- 
mand is small, fluctuating according to temperatures. The 
possibility of a suspension in mining Apr. 1, when the present 
wage-scale expires, is the only uncertain feature in the 


market. 


Supplies large and 
Possibility 


The local prices are quotable on the following basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

, Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio  hontas Hill 

i ol. 65 $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 

Rp 1.65 1.50 2.50 2.50 

SS rs che oe eas . Seg th 
Miimp si. 1.00 $1.05 1.05 $1.00 $1.00 “at 
Mine-run....... 0.90 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.00 Pais 
molack.....-+.-- 0.80 0.80 - 0.80 0.80 0.80 , 


Anthracite—The market is dull with practically no busi- 
ness being negotiated and with scarcely any coal coming in. 

Coke—Coke remains heavy, although it still seems to be 
doing better than any other line. Connelsville sells at $2; 
Semet Solvay, $2.85, and gas house, $2.75. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Operators forcing the market in order to keep mines run- 
ning. Consignment shipments frequently made. Market 
glutted and prices suffering acutely under adverse condi- 


tions. 
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Unseasonably mild weather for this season, in spite of in- 
dications that there would be some real winter, has kept the 
demand for fuel, down to the lowest possible mark; it can 
almost be said that the local market is demoralized. The 
necessity of disposing of the coal produced has forced oper- 
ators and wholesalers to extreme measures, as an alternative 
to a complete shutdown. Shipments on consignment, without 
orders, are becoming common, and traveling representatives. 
of the producers are doing. everything in their power to dis- 
pose of domestic. coal at almost any price. While there is 
undoubtedly some consumption of the domestic grades, there 
is still not sufficient. being used to make much of an impres- 
sion upon the stocks which have accumulated. In conse- 
quence, the market has.-been practically glutted, and it seems: 
that only, a. protracted period of much colder.weather than 
has yet prevailed will help. things to any appreciable extent. 

The steam market, while in much better shape than the 
domestic, shows what might be called a sympathetic weak- 
ness. In spite of the fact that the production of screenings: 
has been curtailed, prices have undergone a pronounced 
slump. Western Kentucky nut and slack, usually in fair de- 
mand at 65e. was quoted last week down 15c., although this, 
of course, could not be called the market price. The best 
grades of Hastern Kentucky block can be had at the pur- 
chaser’s own figures, $1.65 being eagerly accepted. For block 
and lump $1.50 is a good price. Western Kentucky domestic 
could be quoted 50c. lower all around, with light demand. 
Eastern Kentucky screenings, nut and slack, are in slow de- 
mand at 85 cents. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Holiday season has reduced the demand and lower prices 
are frequently heard. Prices holding fairly well though 
some cutting. ? 

While coal shipments from Hampton Roads during the 
week have been fair, they will hardly compare with the 
dumpings for the first week of December. The holiday 
season is no doubt responsible for most of the light demand 
during the past two weeks. However, the accumulation of 
coal is little above normal as shipments fell off considerably 
on account of the miners laying off several days during the 
holidays. ( 

Coastwise shipments of the week have been to Jackson- 
yille, Tampa, Charleston and the New England ports while 
foreign movement went to Kingston, Dakar, Media Luna, 
St. Thomas, Santiago, Port Castries, Naples, La Plata and 
Taltal. 

While the demand for all grades has been light there has 
been little cutting in prices the majority of suppliers hold- 
ing out. for the circular. Some sales, however, have been 
reported at around $2.75 and lower. New River and Poca- 
hontas run-of-mine has’ been practically the only coal mov- 
ing from Hampton Roads during the week. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Lump coal slightly improved. Steam grades easy and 
blacksmith normal. Furnace and foundry coke quiet. Some 
sales of pig iron for first-half delivery. Car situation fairly 
satisfactory. 


There is really not much change in the market this. weex«. 
Lump coal has enjoyed a slightly better trade, but with prices 
somewhat under the regular schedule. On account of the ex- 
ceedingly mild winter so far, the dealers are in no hurry to 
accummulate large stocks. The retail yards report a better 
volume of business the last ten days than for some time, which 
is an encouraging sign. Steam coal is still quiet, though 
prices are remaining about stationary. Not much improve- 
ment can be looked for in this line until spring. 

After the spurt on furnace coke, caused by heavy shipments 
West, made in order to accummulate stocks before the $2 
increase in freight, coke has again assumed a normal condi- 
tion, which is far from satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
Blacksmith coal is moving on about as usual. The car Sit- 
uation seems to be slightly improved for the time being. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Stocks on hard large, but supplies are being received in 
normal volume. Large orders to go forward from Pittsburgh 
on January rise. Use of anthracite increasing. Street railway 
company awards contract. : 


While stocks of coal in New Orleans are large, due to the 
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mild weather and some falling off in the bunker trade, there 
will be no decrease in the coal orders to come down the river 
with the January rise. From the Alabama fields tonnage is 
decreasing little if any and stocks are accumulating rapidly. 
One of the features of the local trade is the increased use of 
anthracite. Not many years ago scarcely a ton of such coal 
was used in this city but it is now quite general. 

A contract for 175 tons of bituminous coal has been let 
by the street railway company to the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co. Representatives here of Alabama operators report that 
they are having great difficulty in disposing of their tonnage. 
Some curtailment is in progress and unless demand picks up 
quickly, it is likely to become more extensive. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The approach of the expiration of the wage contract in the 
central competitive fields has brought out increased orders. 
Prices are firmer. Shortage of hopper-bottom cars. 


January is producing some weather that is up to the gen- 
eral standard for the month, which has been good for the coal 
industry, both mining and distributing. The mining end has 
also been benefited by the approach of the time for making 
a new wage contract between operators and miners. The ne- 
gotiations in the past have sometimes been prolonged until 
after Apr. 1, when the new contract should begin. It has 
thus become customary for consumers of coal to stock up as 
this date approached, in order to tide their needs over this 
idle period. An effort is being made to continue work at 
the mines this year in case of a delayed agreement, but con- 
sumers do not appear to be willing to take any risks. Already 
there is an increase in orders from the largest industrial con- 
sumers and the railroads will soon be increasing their piles. 

Whether the larger business that some of the operators re- 
port is responsible for an unusual shortage in hopper cars 
is not known. These are generally plentiful and the gondolas 
scarce, but the position is now reversed. Most of the large 
consumers have facilities for handling the hoppers, and a 
better demand for coal from them would leave fewer available. 

There has been no change in mine prices, but they are held 
more firmly. Retail quotations in this city are still on the 
basis set Sept. 20. Some of the largest dealers say that a 
cold spell this month or next will probably make mine prices 
higher, especially under an expected larger demand, due to 
wage contracts expiring, and that any advances at the mines 
will be promptly followed by retailers. Others intimate that 
any increase would be arbitrary, as stocks are large and there 
is yet much undelivered coal bought at old prices. 


CHICAGO 


Indications of a revival, but present conditions are far 
from satisfactory. Little business is being transacted by an- 
thracite dealers, some of them having shut off shipments en- 
tirely. There is small demand for Hocking and the coke 
trade is light. Prices on several coals have been cut. 


While there has been some improvement in local condi- 
tions the general situation still remains unsatisfactory. In- 
quiries received from retail dealers indicate a stronger dis- 
position to buy, but it is conceded that any increase in pro- 
duction or shipment at present would cause a further slump 
in the market. 

Dealers in anthracite coal report an unusually light 
volume of orders. All sales agents have curtailed shipments 
and some of them have shut off enirely until conditions 
improve. Receipts of all-rail coal are far in excess of sales 
and there is scarcely any movement of anthracite from the 
docks to interior points. In a number of instances quanti- 
ties of this fuel have been forced upon retailers at excep- 
tionally low prices to avoid demurrage charges. 

There is scarcely any demand for Hocking, the circular 
price for which has been reduced from $2 to $1.75 by the 
larger producers. Some of this coal on track subject to de- 
murrage is being disposed of at prices under circular. There 
has also been a reduction in the price of Franklin County 
coal. The major producers have named $1.75 as their cir- 
cular figure and sales at prices ranging between $1.50 and 
$1.60 have been recorded. The coke market is dull. Scarcely 
any of this fuel is being absorbed by the domestic trade, 
about the only activity being in sales to Western smelter in- 
terests which have sought this market on account of labor 
difficulties in the West. Sales of furnace and foundry coke 
continue light. 

Indiana mines are running chiefly on steam coal for the 
purpose of handling contracts entered into several months 
ago. Springfield operators are endeavoring to adhere to $1.50 
for domestic coal, but sales at $1.25 are not uncommon. Pro- 
ducers of splint have reduced their price on 1%-in. lump to 
$1.75 and Hastern Kentucky block coal is selling at from 
$1.75 to $2.25. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
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Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
ies SL oe een 2.55@2.80 $4.30 
Mine-runucerrce mee: 1.87 2.30 1.87 3.45 
Screenings-.see eee 1.47 1.75@1.85 1.47@1.57 


Harrisburg quotations are: Domestic lump and egg, $2.55 
@2.85; steam lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; screenings, $1.75@ 
1.85; No. 1 nut, $2.55@2.85; No. 2 nut, $2.55. : 


Prices asked for Carterville coal are: Lump, egg and 
No. 1 washed, $2.55@2.85; No. 2 washed, $2.55. 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5 @5.25; 


byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.65@ 
4.75. 


ST. LOUIS 


Practically no change in St. Louis conditions, although the 
weather is slightly colder. Steam market holding up well. 
Smokeless and coke not moving and little demand for anthra- 
cite. ; 


Market conditions the same as they have been or several 
weeks. The weather has been slightly colder, but nothing 
like real winter. Still, there is some domestic demand, just 
about enough to keep the steam market in a healthy condi- 
tion. Even at that some of the operators are trying to force 
business and in many instances they cut prices 10 to lba a 
ton on lump and egg from the Carterville field. 
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COAL AGE 

Considerable demurrage coal going at anything it will 
bring, but the higher grade fuels still command a good fig- 
ure. High-grade screenings are worth 80 to 85c. In the 
Standard district lump has sold as low as 90c. and screenings 
are hovering around 50 to 55c. The local car supply is more 
than ample and some mines have been idle for many weeks 
with strings of empties on their tracks. 

There is little demand for anthracite and the coke and 
smokeless markets are glutted with consignment shipments, 

The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville 















and Big t 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
2-in. lump......sccsect Wid Ole $0.90@1.00 
Sin, LUMP 2.13.3 acinee ice Hee a ee 1.40 sis:'ss ap ate 
6-in) lump vie eee $1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 1.15@1.25 
Lump and egg.......... 85 @ 2.15 . 2. a 5 
No. 1 nut....... Foote. 1.15'@ 1.40 1 ee eee are 
Screenings.............. 0.756 @ 0.80 ..5...a8e Aviv ee 
Mine-run......... soccer 1,10 @.1.20 ... Re. Ls en 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.60 1.75 2°25 1.60" ae ates cele beta 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1.25 1.35... sae 1.25 2 28 Sa 


No. 3 washed nut....... 1.15 
No. 4 washed nut....... 
No. 5 washed nut....... 
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KANSAS CITY 


Colder weather has stimulated business. Mine operations 
are being increased. 


All available nut coal is being absorbed without difficulty 
in the Kansas City market, the only weakness being in the 
lump situation. The demand for nut seems to be largely re- 
sponsible for the slow movement of lump. 

However, the snappy weather is expected to stimulate all 
lines and the situation is in better shape than for several 
months. Dealers are ordering fairly well, and a continuation 
of present weather conditions will result in full-time mining 
operations in the near future. Most of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri mines are being worked to about two-thirds capacity, 
the prospects being for an extension of output, rather than 
the reverse. The market is showing more strength under 
better weather conditions, thcugh no general advance in quo- 
tations has yet been made. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Eastern coal shippers look to Pacific Coast with view of 
handling cargoes through Panama Canal. Open winter for 
weste.u Oregon and Washington does not tend to sharpen 
demand for fuel. Conditions practically unchanged. 


The Portland Commercial Club has received inquiries from 
Atlantic Coast shippers asking for information as to the pos- 
Sibility of extending their markets to the Pacific Coast ports 
upon the completion and opening for traffic of the Panama 
Canal. It is believed here that with the opening of th» canal 
and cheaper transportation rates the Pacific Coast staces will 
prove an inviting field for the Eastern coal mines, although 
the production in the West and on the Pacific Coast is stead- 
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ily developing. The establishment of large coal bunkers to 
accommodate foreign shipping on the Columbia is also looked 
for in the near future on account of the increased shipping, 
as a result of the opening of the canal. 

The weather this winter has been unusually mild and the 
demand for coal for domestic purposes has not been as heavy 
as in years past. However, the coldest weather here usually 
comes in January, February and March, and there is still a 
chance for the coal man. So far there has been no fluctuation 
in prices since the advance announced a couple of .months 
ago. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
/' PORTATION STATISTICS 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Jan. 1, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 





























CONT RLINYS GG UID Co 5 nar 571 0 571 
Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penni 16,311 O 16,311 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 36,513 O 36,513 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. . 1,81] 29 1,782 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 6,201 O 6,201 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; ; North & South Dakota. . 4,151 2 4,149 
Montana, Wyoming, ENEDERSK Doe y ioc ec me eee 300 0 300 

- Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 2,563 1 2,562 
‘Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico..................5: 423 22 401 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 3,691 3 3,688 
OO SDANGRESTSY STRESS, 00 Sn 0 0 0 
SPs Tea en MIMC EGR gO oucs Sila aVeleneca:s, 01s''s 6.4 saves recs Wajoeo 57 34,140 
Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 Dee. 15 

Surplus........ 8,689 8,714 7,953 6,014 6,720 10,520 17,621 36,435 
Shortage....... 5,209 7,731 10,393 12,502 12,595 8,477 5,095 2,295 
INGGT tacked s 3,480 983 2,440 6,488 5,875 2,043 12,526 34,140 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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NET SURPLUSES 

60,000 AND SHORTAGES 
eels oF COAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 

YEARS 19/2 AND 1913. 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


The total shipments of coal over this road for November, 
1913, were 421,971 tons as compared with 316,504 tons for the 
'Same month last year. For the first eleven months of 1913, 
the shipments were 4,190,394 tons as compared with 3,177,243 
tons in 1912. 


2f SHORTAGE 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for the calendar year 1913, were 69,- 
069,628 tons as compared with 63,610,578 tons in 1912 and 69,- 
954,299 tons in 1911. Production in 1912 was, of course, much 
curtailed due to the suspension in mining pending the ar- 
rangement of a new wage scale. 

The feature of the anthracite movement in 1913 was the 
heavy shipments of the Lehigh Valley. For the first time 
in the history of the anthracite shipments, this road takes 
first place in the tonnage movement for the year, exceeding 
\the Reading Co. by 100,000 tons. This is not indicative of a 
/reduced capacity of the Reading mines, or a largely increased 
,Capacity of the Lehigh Valley. The Reading sales depart- 
ment was compelled to carry the new 2%% 
State Tax throughout the bulk of the year, which materially 
Narrowed the market for their product. Reading was also 
forced to restrict operations more during unfavorable mar- 
ket conditions, showing an inclination to conserve their sup- 
plies rather than attempt to force business. 
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The shipments for December 
two years were as follows: 


1912 and 13, and for the 

















December 12 Months 
1913 1 1913 1912 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,058,723 1,223,880 12,914,887 12,852,386 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,062,578 1,108,765 13,011,870 11,791,601 
Cent-R Ry Niwas ye ene 663,395 760,479 9,092,433 8,342,477 
Del. Lack. & West....... 839,384 850,977 9,903,541 9,065,622 
Wels ce Ettdson ene 590,158 598,969 7,094,258 6,361,238 
Pennsylvanig.em oer 546,976 543,361 6,351,746 5,548,193 
WING oes hate ee 709,431 667,532 §,192,352 7,435,697 
Ont. & Western 191,973 190,539 2,509,031 2,213,382 

[Lotal etic cee cstteeckae 5,662,618 5,944,502 69,069,628 63,610,578 
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COAL FEFREIGHT DECISIONS 
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I. C. C. No. 4604—Traffic Bureau (Nashville, 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

1—Conditions affecting the transportation of coal from 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. western Kentucky mines to Louis- 
ville, Ky., Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., not found to be so 
dissimilar as to preclude a comparison of the rates from the 
same fields to the three cities. 

2—Rate of $1 per ton on coal to Nashville from Louis- 
ville & Nashville western Kentucky mines found to be un- 
reasonable and rate of 80c. prescribed. A like rate from 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. mines in Tennessee 
and Alabama found to be unreasonable and rate of 90c. pre- 
scribed. 

3s—Complaint as to unreasonableness of $1 rate to Nash- 
ville on coal from Illinois Central western Kentucky mines 
not sustained. 

4—The value of ton, car, and train mileage statistics in 
fixing rates discussed. 

5—The Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis interswitch all traffic, including coal, at 
Nashville. They refuse to switch coal to and from the 
Tennessee Central, which road retaliates by refusing to 
switch coal to or from the rails of either of the other two. 
Upon complaint; 

Held, That the practice of all three roads is unreasonable, 
and further, that of the Louisville & Nashville and Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is unjustly discriminatory. 
Discrimination required to be removed and reasonable prac- 
tice prescribed. 

6—“Terminals are either open or they are not” and a car- 
rier may not exercise an arbitrary discretion, based upon a 
strained construction of the proviso of section 8, in saying 
for what roads and for what traffic it will open its terminals 
and for what other roads and traffic it will decline so to do. 

I. C. C. Nos. 5650 5650, (Sub.—No. 1), 5650 (Sub.—No. 2) 
—Wisconsin Coal Co. (5650); Elmore Benjamin Coal Co. 
(5650 [Sub.—No. 1]); Callaway Fuel Co. (5650 [Sub.—No. 
21) vs. Pere Marquette R.R. Co. et al. 


Complainants contend that they are entitled to free recon- 
signment of coal at Milwaukee and ask reparation on account 
of damage suffered as the result of alleged unjustifiable 
holding of cars at Ludington, including reconsignment and 
demurrage charges paid on cars detained, as well as tort 
damages. The complaint also embraces a charge of dis- 
crimination, and further alleges that the new tariff, effec- 
tive Feb. 9, 1913, is unreasonable because of its failure to pro- 
vide for reconsignment at Milwaukee: Held: 

1. Complainants were not entitled to free reconsignment 
at Milwaukee under the tariff of Oct. 2, 1912, but were en- 
titled to reconsignment at a charge of $2 per car. The de- 
tention of cars at Ludington was unjustifiable and de- 
murrage charges were improperly assessed and must be re- 
funded. 

2. With respect to cars which arrived at Ludington be- 
fore the receipt of passing notice and proper time for giv- 
ing disposition orders, the charges paid were improperly 
assessed and should be refunded. There is no evidence upon 
which to measure damages as to cars on which the notice was 
sufficient. Damage regarding these lies in the difference be- 
tween the value of the reconsignment service at Milwaukee 
and at Ludington. No damages were proved as the result of 
granting reconsignment to complainants’ competitors and 
denial of the service to complainants. 

38. The Commision’s jurisdiction to award tort or gen- 
eral damages, as distinguished from rate damages, discussed 
Icy ROS Vie Ete CO. eee Goce... ood. Aandmin eilisdale 
Coal & Coke Co. v. P. R.R. €Co., 23.1. C., 186: Im the present 
case there should be no award for damages of this nature. 
This conclusion rests on the general principle of the law of 
torts that one who suffers a tort damage must use due dili- 
Zenec to minimize or avoid his loss. 
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4. The Commission has power, in its discretion, to require 
the establishment of reconsignment and diversion on the 
basis of the through rate from the point of origin to new 
destination, with a fair charge for the extra services per- 
formed. 

5. A carrier may, as a matter of convenience, when its 
terminal tracks are congested, hold cars at some point short 
of destination, provided such a course involves no disadvant- 
age to the public. 

6. Tariff provision with regard to the giving of passing 
notice at Toledo should be made. If after the receipt of such 
notice shippers fail to give disposition orders before the 
cars reach Milwaukee, they shall be charged for the service 
$2 per car; otherwise the service is to be free. 

7. The power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce is not hampered by contracts made by individuals, L. 
& N. R.R. Co., v. Mottley, 219 U. S., 467. A corporation cannot 
disable itself by contract from the performance of public 
duties and thereby make public accommodation or conveni- 
ence subservient to its private interests. Gibbs v. Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., of Baltimore, 130 U. S., 398. 

8 The question of detention is one that must be worked 
out by itself, and the advantages of reconsignment cannot 
be thrown away in order to avoid abuses that can be 
remedied in other ways. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 2—Owing to holiday 
are in evidence. 








influences, inactive conditions 
Approximate quotations as follow: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@4 .92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.26@4.3 

Best seconds........... 4.56@4.68 Seconds........./..... 4.02@4.14 
Seconds............... 4.44@4.56 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.64@2.78 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.68 Seconds: waescses aoe 2.52@2:64 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 


BELGIUM 


Exports and imports into Belgium for the 
months of 1912 and 1913 were as follows: 


first nine 











Imports ——— Exports 
1912 1913 1912 
Scop Poa A Mees Bin Gait tn dete 6,689,148 5,954,292 3,713,154 3,741,741 
Coke sis: 5 851,911 691,920 813,345 738,589 
Briquettes. v2.05. saecnn > 355,394 329,684 470,363 482,579 
AUSTRIA 


During the first nine months of this year the production 
of coal in Austria totaled 12,234,247 tons, as against 11,- 
656,476 tons in the corresponding period of 1912; the output 
of briquettes of coal was 151,179 tons, as against 120,855 tons; 
and the make of coke 1,909,235 tons, as against 1,716,143 tons. 
The lignite production during the same period was 20,710,900 
tons, as against 19,490,252 tons; and the make of lignite 
briquettes was 175,502 tons, as against 175;256 tons. 














FRANCE 
Exports and imports into France for the first seven 
months of 1913 and 1912 were as follows: 
Imports Exports 

1912 1912 1913 
Coalters wink us 12 5 ave 8,713,200 10,777,100 1,206,397 779,428 
Coke. AE 1,550,900 1,911,100 104,307 132,736 
Briquettes...... 632,300 633,900 121,192 120,299 


The “Daily Consular and Trade Reports” 
the situation in Southern France: 

The production of coal in the departments of Gard, 
Bouches-du-Rhone, Basses-Alpes, and Hautes-Alpes amounted 
to 2,832,257 metric tons of 2204.6 pounds each in 1912, as 
compared with 2,723,915 metric tons in 1911. In view of the 
insufficiency and the poor quality of the native coal supply, 
large quantities are imported. During 1912 1,470,158 metric 
tons of coal, 21,036 metric tons of coke, and 62,030 metric 
tons of patent fuel were imported, while 702,237 metric tons 
of coal, 560 metric tons of coke, and 99,578 metric tons of 
patent fuel were exported. Of the imports, 17,423 metric 
tons of coal and 15,911 tons of coke came from the United 
States. 

In this connection the following article, which appeared in 
the “Liverpool Journal of Commerce,” of October 10, is of in- 
terest: 


The freight rate from’ the United States to Marseille was 
about 17 shilling 6 pence ($4.26) last year.” The freight rate 
paid last September was 13 shillings ($3.16). This sharp drop 
in freight rates is a point in the American coal exporter’s 
favor, and as there seems a probability of freight rates drop- 
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ping still further in the near future, it is anticipated that an 
increased business in America’s foreign coal export trade will 
be shown. 


No. 12,258. Coaling Piants and Sand Houses—The Amer- 
ican consulate general at Ottawa, Canada, reports that the 
Commissioners of the Transcontinental Railway at Ottawa 
have advertised for tenders, to be received until January 7, 
for the construction of six 200-ton mechanical coaling plants © 
with sand houses complete, to be erected at the following 
points on the line of the railway: Monk, Bridge, Fitzpatrick, 
Parent, Doucet and O’Brien, all in the Province of Quebec. _ 
Plans may be seen and forms of tender and specifications ob- 
tained at the office of the mechanical engineer at Ottawa. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal | 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Jan. 10: 





Week’s Range—— Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 84t 82+ 84 82 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ ee » 105 Heise a 

_ Colorado Fuel & Iron.........5.5%- 31 287 304 31 283 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... ne ones 155 Hea ae 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... ca 1023 
Island Creek Coal Com... bao 48 48 48 48} 48 
Island Creek Coal Pref... .........'. 845 843 843 85 83} 
PrttsburghiGoal cere e ecu 191 18 183 193 17} 
Pittsburgh: CoalsPrefyaae ansehen see 881 86 86 884 86 
Pond: Creékas. i. ee eee eae 193 18? 19. 192 182 
Reading within beet cers eo 1703 1675 1692 1702 1663 
Reading lst 'Pref2ts. cress sae rene 874 874 873 88 875 
Reading 2nd Pref,o.%.).4,..6u/ cee ee ea 913 91 91 914 91 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 40 40 40 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s* 
Bonds Bid Asked «cr Last. Sale Range 

Colo. F.& 1. gen. s.f.ig. 585. 2. c2nes 90% 938. 914% 913 90 994 

Colo, Biv&. Te gen, 6s2cne ase 1024 1063 1073 June’l2 .. BA 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 783 79 763 79 75 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ 76 79 76 Aug.’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... Past 92 872 Dec.’13 87 872 
Gr: Riv, Coal ‘Cy istig 6sceuc. c,h eee Ge 1023: April ’06 °<.. me 
Kee HAG, sy lstis teen aecce 93 As 923 Dec.’713 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ 0 853 86 Oct.’13 85 874 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 751 77 ka  Decwisr aia 803 
Tenny/Coal gon.58.3. werner 98 993 99 99 96 103 

Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s 101 1023 101 101% 1008 103 
Tenn. Divi 1st @ 6s0e5 ote ee 101. 1013 101 101 100% 102 

Cah:.C..M; Co: stg Gass... ee AS 2 108 « July 13 103 #103 
Utah Puel 1st ¢ Gsc5 jo: 3.0 ee.en oe Ses a ae. eines ee ag 
Victor Fuel 1st-s\f\58.2-cie geen tee 84 80 May ’13 79% 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 98 95 923 3 92 

*For the full year 1913. Sale involving less than 100 shares. 

DIVIDENDS 


Burns Brothers—Regular quarterly dividend No. 2 on 
the common of 14%, payable Feb. 15 to holders of record 
Jan. 31, and regular quarterly No. 4 on the preferred of 1%%, 
payable Feb. 2 to holders of record, Jan. 15. 


ew 
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New River Co.—Regarding the proposed sale of this com- 
pany to a British Syndicate, it is stated that the property is 
optioned at $90 per share of preferred stock with accrued 
dividends of $30 per share and $5 per share of common. When 
this stock was issued, a decade ago, two shares of common 
were given as a bonus with each share of preferred, so that 
according to the terms of sale, stockholders still retaining 
all their original holdings will realize $130 per share on 
their stock. : 


St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.—This company is 
said to enjoy the distinction of having the largest coal tract 
under private ownership in the United States. The company 
has 18 mines in operation, and has a gross capacity of 10,000 
tons daily. Dividends of 5% per annum are paid on the 
$1,000,000 outstanding preferred stock. The balance sheet to 
June 30, 1913, showed current assets to be practically double 
the liabilities. ; 


Canadian Coal & Coke Co.—Fully three-fourths of the 
authorized issue of $1,000,000 notes of this company have been 
sold, and the $500,000 advance from American bankers who 
were handling this arrangement, has already been made. The 
money received will wipe out the present indebtedness of the 
company and provide about $350,000 for completion of new 
development work. It is expected that the present average 
capacity of 1500 tons a day will be increased to 4000 tons 
when this new work is completed. . 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.—According to a 
statement of this company, filed with the Massachusetts sec- 
retary of state, its coal lands are being depreciated at the 
rate of $500,000 per annum. Thus the assets show the coal 
lands to be valued at $49,403,659 in 1912, and $48,905,221 in 
1913. The total assets of the company in 1913 are placed at 








$88,301,880. 
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Pi The Arctic Coal Company an American Concent! is Mining Coal | 
s  in-an Jce-Bound Region Only Accessible a Small Part of the Year 
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Westinghouse Motors 
For Moderate Sized Hoists 


The re- 


While manufacturing the electrical apparatus 
for the largest mine hoist installation ever under- 
taken in the United States, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has de- 
voted very careful attention to the design of mo- 
tors for moderate sized hoists. 


No attempt is made to take motors designed 
for some other purpose and adapt them to mine 
conditions. They are hoist motors and are 
especially designed in every respect for this 
service. 


These motors have unusually heavy pulling 


power for their horsepower rating. 
volving part is small in diameter to permit quick 
stops and reversals. Low power consumption 
insures economical operation. 


They are particularly designed to allow ease cf 
inspection and dismantling, if necessary. All 
coils are form wound and placed in open slots, 
making repairs, in case of accident, as simple as 
possible. 


Our nearest office will be pleased to fur- 
nish full information about Westinghouse 
Mine Hoist Motors upon request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ‘ILL. *HOUSTON, TEX. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, O. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CLEVELAND, O. JOPLIN, MO. 
BLUEFIELD, W.VA. COLUMBUS, O. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOSTON, MASS. *DALLAS, TEX. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DAYTON, O. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BUTTE, MONT. DENVER, COLO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. DETROIT, MICH. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. *El PASO, TEX. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
INE Wi YORK @ IN. Nc SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
OMAHA, NEB. SEATTLE, WASH. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
PORTLAND, ORE. TACOMA, WASH. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. TOLEDO, O. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Texas. 
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Sanity versus the Bearded Lady 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


We have had a. good deal to say 
in this department about the sanity 
of present-day advertising writing as 
compared with the stuff that some of the 
old-timers were wont to foist on an 
open-mouthed, pop-eyed public. 


Once in a while, though, some rein- 
carnated spirit of the original Barnum is 
loosened upon the world and straight- 
way rushes to its natural channel— 
printers’ ink. 


And this is the sort of “break’’ it 
delights in: 


“Lend Here a Patient Hearing to the 
Unfolding of a Bargain Story That Will 
Go Resounding Down the Corridors of 
Time as the Most Sensational and At- 
tractive Ever Provided the Purchasing 
Public— 


‘“Pants—Regular Value, $2.50—$1.25. 


“Don’t Overlook this Store on the 
Pants Question.” 


All that mass of words, covering six 
columns of newspaper space, about a 
pair of pants. 


Doesn’t that conjure up visions of the 
‘Tattooed Man, who never wears pants on 
exhibition, and the Bearded Lady, who 
always wears them when the show is 
over? 


We have seen pants which look as 
though they might have resounded down 
several corridors of time. But they are 
not the kind of pants we choose to encase 
our shapely nether limbs in. 


Rather are they the kind that we care- 
fully avoid, lest their wearer make a 
touch for a new pair. 


We have seen pants that one could 
buy for $1.25 a pair, but nothing could 
induce us to believe that they were worth 
$1.26, much less $2.50. 


The quoted advertisement is funda- 
mentally wrong in two points—it tells 
nothing about the advertised article and 
it leads the reader to infer that the 
concern is of a philanthropic nature—or 
is lying. 


And, since we know that businesses 
exist on profits, we are prone to call them 
liars and shop at less superlative places. 


Let us confine our exaggeration to 
circus advertising. None of us object to 
being beguiled into spending a dime for 
the side show. The ‘‘magnificent, mar- 
velous, munificent, mind-maddening AlI- 
bino Beauty’”’ may be Maggie Hennessy, 
the waitress at Hyde’s Hotel, done up in 
a frizzy wig—we don’t care particularly. 
It’s all in the day’s fun. 


But when we come down to the 
business side of things, let us cut out the 
Bombast, the Bunk and the Piffle. Let 
us have our advertisements clean-cut, 
informative, convincing and truthful. 


We have a story to tell—tell it straight, 
tell it simply, tell it sincerely. 


Then confidence is promoted and the 
shyster dethroned. 


We believe that every advertiser in 
this paper makes a consistent effort to 
adhere to the straight line in writing his 
advertisements. 


Hence, we know that they are full of 
intormation—dependable, instructive in- 
formation. 


The salesmen who call on you, the 
Selling Section of Coal Age—here are 
two wonderfully rich mines of engineer- 
ing knowledge. The pay streak runs 
wide and deep. Work it for all it’s 
worth. 
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Vol. 5 


The nature of some of our recent corres- 
pondence causes us to use this page to clear 
up a point or two. It concerns the policy of 
Coal Age. 


There has never been the slightest devia- 
tion from a settled editorial aim since the birth 
of the paper. One word covers our entire 
_ plan of procedure—Justice—to all, from miner 
to owner; at the same time not forgetting the 
rights of the fuel consumer, who, in the final 
analysis, is a most important party in our 
industry’s struggle for commercial success. 


In line with this idea, we hoid that the pages 
of Coal Age are open to every responsible per- 
son who has any interest, directly or indirectly, 
in the production of coal. 


We insist that the paper itself, its owners 
and editors, be held responsible only for their 
editorial views. We are opposed to the es- 
tablishment of a rigorous censorship to pass 
on the acceptability of matter submitted, only 
reserving the right to determine that articles 
and letters sent us for publication are sensible 
and truthful. 


The ideas of the contributors need not con- 
form to the beliefs of the editors, any more 
than they must coincide with the views of 
other individuals in the industry. We have 
published innumerable articles by responsible 
men, whose statements were opposed to our 
own conception of the subject in hand. 


If you read a biography in the Who’s Who 
columns of Coal Age that covers the life and 
work of some fellow you dislike, don’t hold a 
grudge against the paper. Maybe, in some 
ways,we don’t like him any better than you do. 


Or, if John Henry, superintendent of the 
“Snow White’’ mine, expresses views on the 
liquor problem, the labor question, miners’ 
education, or ventilation, which do not agree 
with your own opinions, please remember that 
John Henry is no kin of ours, and we are not 
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responsible for his ideas. Lock yourself in a 
sound-proof room and cuss him to your heart’s 
content, but refrain from directing your re- 
marks at us. 


The coal industry is a business that has 
nothing to hide. It will profit by having the 
confidence of the entire population. <A journal 
devoted entirely to the interests of the opera- 
tors, or one printed solely for the miners, must 
needs be prejudiced, and such a paper will 
have small influence with the outsider when 
its voice is raised in time of real distress. 


Nor can a journal conducted in the interests 
of one class in any business observe and obey 
the great truth that whatever course of action 
will benefit the whole people of the United 
States, will eventually benefit all those who 
gain their livelihood in any one of our great 
basic industries. 


We prefer the solid approval of a few to the 
empty praise of many. As for criticism, it is 
the sure sign of accomplishment. The proof 
of justice does not always lie in the voice of 
the majority. The paper that buys popularity 
at the sacrifice of honor and truth pays too 
dear a price. 


Surely, now, our position is plain. Coal Age 
is an open forum where every responsible coal 
man may express his honest opinion. If you 
fail to refute a statement that seems in error 
when the privilege is yours, certainly you 
should not strike from ambush at the fellow 
who stands in the open and invites your at- 
tack. 


This paper has doubled the effectiveness of 
its educational campaign through its course 
of independent action. No effort has been 
made to create a masterpiece of literary art. 
We want to be correct; we have been human, 
and we intend always to be fair. We aim to 
do, not what we may, but what we ought, and 
we shall never plead a cause where our pen 
will be confuted by our conscience. 
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North 


By C. A. Tuprrr* 


SYNOPSIS—Describes the most northerly mining oper- 
ation in the world. The miners are paid from $1.35 to 
$1.90 per day. Living expenses average about 41c. per 
day. Even in midsummer, the temperature rises but lit- 
tle above the freezing mark. 

Recent agitation on the part of English, Norwegian 
and Russian interests for an international commission to 
fix the status of property rights in Spitzbergen and pro- 
vide for some governmental regulation of its affairs, calls 
the attention of the mining public to a district hitherto 
generally regarded as beyond the bounds of commercial 
exploitation. There has, for some years past, been much 
talk of mining in the Arctic regions, including southern 
Greenland; but, outside of Alaska and the Scandinavian 
peninsula, where conditions are comparatively favorable, 
it has remained for an American concern, known as the 
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Arctic Coal Co., to give the first demonstration of what 
can be done in a region that is literally ice-bound and 
only accessible for a small part of the year. 

Spitzbergen, the “No-Man’s-Land,” which does not fly 
the flag of any country and, until quite recently, was 
considered unworthy of notice, is an archipelago lying be- 
tween 76 and 80 deg. north latitude and due north of 
Norway, or about midway from Greenland to Nova Zem- 
bla. It comprises the five large islands of West Spitz- 
bergen or New Friesland, Northeast Land, Edge Island, 
Barents Island and Prince Charles Foreland, as well as 
the Wiche and many other small islands. The chief 
island of the group, West Spitzbergen, which has an area 
of 15,200 square miles, is shaped like a wedge pointed 
south and deeply indented on the west and north by long 
branching fjords, one of which is known as Advent Bay. 
Here, in 1900, coal began to. be worked, for sale to whal- 
ing steamers, a seam 10 ft. thick being found below 40 
ft. of fossil ice and 20 ft. of limestone. 

The backbone of the island consists of a mass of pre- 
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Devonian granites, gneisses and schists. Resting upon 
these there is a succession of sedimentary rocks, lying 
nearly horizontal, among which the Carboniferous period 
is well represented, and the developments at Advent Bay 
may be considered as only the beginning of similar oper- 
ations in the future. 


CoAL SELLS FOR ABOUT $5 PER TON 


The coal found in Spitzbergen is of good quality. It 
averages, for the deposit mentioned, not more than 2 
per cent. of red ash and is free from slate, burning freely 
in an open grate fire. The prices obtained for the coal 
are good. At last reports it was bringing 19 to 20 kroner 
in Trondhjem or Narvik, on the Norwegian coast, equiva- 
lent to $5.13 to $5.40 per ton, and for direct sale to the 
whalers entering Advent Bay the price charged was 14 
kroner, or $3.78 per ton. These amounts, however, are 
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CoaL Pockets WERE CONSTRUCTED FROM HILLSIDE 
STONE 


moderate in comparison with the prices heretofore asked 
for English coal in the Arctic regions. At Hammerfest, 
for example, a ton of the latter has seldom been obtain- 
able at less than 26 kroner, or $7.02. 

The Arctic Coal Co., whose headquarters are in Boston, 
Mass., has staked out at Advent Bay a coal field nearly 
four miles long. Exploration with steamers and land- 
ing parties also resulted in the discovery of a good coal 
bed in Saxon Bay, at an elevation of about 400 ft. above 
sea level and another at Cape Bojan. The latter is of ex- 
cellent quality, but the shore has a heavy surf which will 
make loading to vessels difficult. At Green Harbor the 
company has taken over an existing property, formerly 
used as a spasmodic source of supply by whalers, who 
maintain a station there for trying out blubber, and this 
yields a good, hard steam coal which can be readily recov- 
ered and transported to vessels by some such method as 
that described below. Thus the prospects for more ex- 
tended operations in the future are excellent. 

Coal from the present mine at Advent Bay, where the 
operations in general are along the lines of modern col- 
liery practice, is brought to the surface through an adit, 
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the mouth of which lies about 600 ft. above sea level and 
at a@ distance of fully 4300 ft. from the nearest point 
where vessels can be moored. The primary condition 
was the rapid and, so far as possible, automatic loading 
of the ships after arrival, in order that the maximum 
number of round trips might be made during the short 
summer months. The sea around the island is shallow 
and ice readily accumulates on its shores, with great 
glaciers pushing down from the mountainous interior. 
Although these glaciers do not give rise to icebergs as 
huge as those of Greenland, the smaller bergs and the 
pack ice are thick enough to prevent access to Advent 
Bay except for a relatively brief period, and even this 
would be hazardous except for the warm drift from the 
Atlantic, which tends to moderate the climate of Spitz- 
bergen and leave an open passage for vessels to approach 
the coast in summer. 


SprrzBerGeN Has No Nattve PopuLatTion 


Another requisite, under these conditions, was to con- 
centrate labor upon actual mining and to avoid the use 
of many hands for anything connected with conveying 
the coal from the mouth of the mine and loading it upon 
steamers. Spitzbergen has no native or otherwise per- 
manent population, and every workman has to be brought 
from the mainland of Europe at considerable expense. 
This consideration, therefore, eliminated the project first 
proposed, of running a gravity road to the shore, dump- 
ing to a storage plant there and conveying the coal in 
lighters to ships lying at anchor in deep water outside 
the surf, even apart from the slow loading which this 
would involve. It was practicable but not very profitable. 

The logical solution was an aérial tramway from the 
mouth of the adit to a ship-loading station at the sea. 

In the accompanying reproductions of photographs, 
the system constructed is clearly illustrated. As the coal 
from the mine reaches the adit mouth, it is dumped to a 
storage plant built on the hillside in the form of a silo, 
which is provided with chutes for the automatic loading 
of the buckets attached to the ropeway carriages. Here, 
during the loading of a ship, only two workmen are re- 
quired, one for placing the empty buckets in position for 
filling and the other for operating the bin gates. Ar- 
riving in the ship-loading station at sea, the buckets are 
tripped and automatically dumped to a hopper, when they 
are discharged into one of the holds of the vessel through 
an adjustable telescopic spout. 

At this point two men also suffice, the duty of the one 


being to guide the carriages around the return loop and 


of the second to see that the loading spout is in proper 
position. As the loads are small and follow each other 
in quick succession, the amount of labor involved on 
the vessel itself in properly distributing the cargo is 
slight, and the crew of the ship can readily take care of 
both this and the work above referred to, including that 
at the adit mouth if required. 

As soon as the vessel is loaded fore and aft, a bell sig- 
nal is given to the loading plant at the mouth of the 
mine, so that the operation of the aérial line will be sus- 
pended until the ship can take up a new position. This 
is easily effected by ropes and windlass, and the telescopic 
_ spout is shifted by means of a small slewing crane. By 
_ the system described a steamer can be loaded in 6 to 12 
srs, according to its carrying capacity. 

The saving in time which it effects is graphically 
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- stalled in the mine loading plant. 
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shown on the other side of the bay where an English cor- 
poration has opened what are known as the Fangen 
Mines. There the coal is brought down a distance of 
only 650 ft., but by means of an ordinary incline, and is 
then dumped into lighters, which carry it through the 
surf to the steamers anchored in deep water, where it 
must be handled by cranes and manual labor. With 
these means it takes several days for even the smaller 
loads. 

In the construction and operation of the aérial line, 
which was designed and built by Adolf Bleichert & Co., 
of London and Leipsic, there are many features of sug- 
gestive value for similar conditions elsewhere. 


THe Tramway Is SeLr-Opreratina 


The longitudinal profile shows a line with heavy down 
grade from the mouth of the adit to the loading station 
at the sea, which is built on pile work. Owing to the fall, 
the line, of course, requires no driving mechanism. On 
the contrary, an excess of power is developed which must 
be braked. For this purpose a brake regulator from the 
firm J. Schrieder, Saeckingen-am-Rhein, Germany, is in- 
This consists essen- 
tially of a rotary pump with a balanced sliding throttle 
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BRINGING 
Pack IcrE 
valve, which is driven by a belt from the countershaft. 
The pump draws in oil or soap water from a reservoir 
in the box foundation and forces it back into the latter 
through the apertures of the adjusting slide. The latter 
is actuated by. a centrifugal governor on the driving 
shaft of the tramway. As soon as the number of revolu- 
tions of this shaft reaches a predetermined limit, owing 
to the excessive loading of the down line, the governor 
closes the valve proportionately and retards the action 
of the rotary pump, which thus acts on the shaft as a 
powerful brake. The position of the regulating mechan- 
ism is shown in the illustrations. 

The details of loading at the mine are also to be plain- 
ly seen from the cuts. Ab the left-hand upper of one of 
these the adit mouth will be seen, with a slide leading to 
the coal pockets at the beginning of the aérial tramway. 
The coal is here shunted by hand to the various pockets. 
These pockets terminate in lock chutes, before which the 
‘oading track of the tramway is laid. A short rail sid- 
ing is also provided for any carriers not needed in the 
operations. The carriages, with their buckets as loaded, 
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are pushed by hand over the end return loop or over the 
intermediate switch to the station exit, where they 
couple automatically to the constantly moving traction 
rope. 

The line has a length of about 4400 ft., runs over 15 
timber supports and will carry daily 1000 tons or more, 
according to the capacity of the ship to be filled. 
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into vessel chutes. Eventually more coal pockets will be 
built at the mouth of the mine, 


OvutsIpDE Work Is SUSPENDED DURING WINTER MonTHS 


In the erection of the tramway there were great diffi- 
culties to be overcome, as a result of the climate and the 
nature of the country. Unfavorable ice conditions, when 








START OF THE ARIAL TRAMWAY, SHOWING MINERS’ Houses IN VALLEY BELOW 


The unloading station at the sea, as revealed by the 
illustrations, consists primarily of piles driven to bed 
rock at a considerable depth and carrying a platform on 
which an end return sheave is fitted. The aérial carriages 
uncouple automatically on arrival and dump to the hop- 
per, being then pushed around the loop to a point where 
they again grip the traction rope and are whirled away 
upward. A narrow gangway connects the station to the 
shore; but between the last support and the station at 
sea there is a clear span of over 800 ft. The shore ter- 
minus is reinforced by rubbish dumped around the last 
land support, and this is being extended outward, so that 
‘in time the length of span over the water can be decreased 
if found desirable. 

The silo-like storage plant at the mouth of the mine 
cannot take all the coal mined during the winter, 
and, aside from what can be conveniently held under- 
ground until vessels are loading, a coal dump is provided 
on the shore by dumping from the open line of the tram- 
way. In order to take coal from this dump during the 
summer months, a temporary track is run on piles to the 
ship-loading station, where the cars are tipped by hand 


the work was commenced, prevented any approach di- 
rectly to Advent Bay until the summer season was far ad- 
vanced, thus necessitating transportation of material 
many miles over treacherous pack-ice. The ground, which 
is frozen even in the warmest months, caused further 
trouble, as all excavations for the supports of the tram- 
way had to be blasted out. Under these conditions, the 
end of the third summer had arrived before the line was 
completed. During the winters, operations had to be en- 
tirely suspended above ground, although the mine itself 
continued to be worked. 

In the building of the loading station at the mouth of 
the mine some of the most disheartening obstacles were 
encountered. The steep incline of the hill was thickly 
covered with sandstone boulders, like much of the glacial 
drift of arctic America, and these were cemented by 
masses of ice. Before blasting for the foundation it- 
self could be commenced, this frozen strata, many feet 
thick, had to be removed. Then the small rocks were 
collected, shaped and used as building material, for bring- 
ing in brick from Europe would have been expensive; 
and the resulting structure, although of irregular, unat-— 
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tractive appearance, is much better suited to withstand 
the rigors of the climate. In using a mortar binder, it 
was necessary not only to keep this at a proper tempera- 
ture, but also to heat the rocks themselves. During the 
warmest period the atmosphere on Spitzbergen rises only 
slightly above freezing point under the direct rays of the 
sun, and everything immediately congeals again in the 
shade. The building material and parts for the tram- 
way were raised over an incline by means of ropes and 
winches. 

The construction of the aérial tramway, in its various 
details, was of a character to suit the severe climatic con- 
ditions as well as the capacity and duty which would be 
required of such a line in an ordinary colliery district of 
the United States or Europe. The track cables used are 
of the “locked-coil” cable type, so named from the fact 
that the outer wires, which are drawn to shape, interlock 
one with another. The smooth surface thus obtained re- 
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usual practice. For coating the traction rope there is 
another ingenious device. This is a U-shaped receptacle 
containing the compound, which is suspended near the 
upper terminal sheave. The cable passes first over a small 
roller in this receptacle, which in revolving slushes it 
with the coating material, and then between brushes 
placed a little farther along, which wipe off the drip. 

Arrangements for anchoring and applying tensivn to 
the cables are in accordance with usual engineering prac- 
tice for lines of this kind. In tightening the cables, how- 
ever, chains have not been used, as they are apt to snap 
in the severe coid of Spitzbergen, but the tension weights 
are hung by steel-strand cable of special make. All 
cable lengths are fastened together by a patent coupling 
originated by the tramway builders. 

Each carriage consists of two steel side plates, between 
which are mounted two cast-steel wheels fitted with phos- 
phor-bronze pins, so designed that, as the upper surfaces 
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sults in a uniform distribution of wear which not only 
lengthens the life of the cable itself, but also of the 
carriage wheels that run on it. To keep the track cables 
coated with oil or compound there is a special traveling 
oiler. This consists of carriage underhung by a recep- 
tacle in which there is an oil tank and a small pump. 
The latter is so connected to the moving wheels of 
the carriage that it is kept constantly in operation and 
sends a light spray between them onto the carrying cable. 

The traction cable is of equally good quality and 
strength for the operating requirements. It is made of 
strands coiled about a hemp core in the usual way, each 
strand being composed of steel wires. Both are twisted 
in the same relative direction, which differs from the 


become worn, they can be turned underside up. The 
hanger pins are of machinery steel. In order to provide 
carriage grips which would adapt themselves to varying 
cable diameters due to wear, as well as to changes in 
grade, the carriers were provided with what are known as 
“Automat” couplings, with underhung grips, which oper- 
ate automatically. These hold the loads securely in ver- 
tical position at any grade and are self-adjusting to var- 
iations in cable thickness. For the track or carrying 
cables, there are also special shoes which prevent spring- 
ing. For these there have been provided steel hoods, with 
hinges, that cover the cable on both sides of the shoe or 
saddle and protect it from undue wear. 

Care was taken in the erection to have the terminal 
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rails at the loadimg and unloading station, as well as the 
intermediate saddles, exactly in line with the track 
cables, so that there is no jar or reaction as the loads en- 
ter or leave. 

THE Supportine Towers 

The supporting towers are built of logs and rough- 
hewn timbers of Norway pine, and the entire construc- 
tion is as simple and inexpensive as it could be made, 
consistent with strength and operating economy. Not 
only is the plant the most northerly of its kind in the 
world, but it is also a good example of how mineral de- 
posits inaccessible to transport by ordinary means, 
whether on a coast difficull of approach or in badly 
broken or mountainous country, can he brought to a 
stage of profitable development by a simple system of de- 
livery to a loading point. 

While abroad not long ago, I saw many aérial tram- 
ways, Which are far more extensively utilized in Eu- 
rope and in European colonies than in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico. The system above described has, how- 
ever, been introduced to some extent in this country by 
a company now forming part of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., the present American licensees. Other success- 
ful aérial systems are those of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co., the Painter Tramway Co., Macomber & 
Whyte, the Riblet Tramway Co. and the Vulcan Iron 
Works. 
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It was stated to me, while in northern Europe, that 
many attempts had been made to get at the mineral 
riches of Spitzbergen, but that the Arctic Coal Co. was 
the first to undertake the work on a proper financial basis 
and with adequate equipment of a permanent character. 
Operations are divided into two parts, the summer and 
the winter campaigns. For the former, which lasts from 
the beginning of June until the middle of September, 
about 200 men come from Norway to Advent Bay in the 
company’s steamer “Munroe.” During the winter months 
only half the force remains. They work 934 hours per 
day and live in company houses, having quarters for from 
8 to 20 men each. These houses are built of heavy boards, 
fourfold, with thick building paper between all boards; 
and, with the additional heat insulation provided by the 
snow and ice on the outside in winter, the men are kept 
very warm and comfortable. 

Wages paid are 6 to 7 kroner for miners and other 
skilled laborers, 5 kroner for muckers, trammers and 
laborers generally, and higher-grade employees in propor- 
tion. From these amounts, 144: kroner per day is de- 
ducted for board and lodging; so that, with good be- 
havior, each man has at the end of the season an ample 
surplus to carry back to Norway. Except for whalers 
caught in the ice, the employees of the Arctic Coal Co. 
were the first to winter in Spitzbergen, and they may, 
therefore, be regarded as pioneers in the settlement and 
systematic development of the islands. 
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By W. H. 


SY NOPSIS—The breakline or line of fracture should 
be kept straight and should not exceed 2400 ft. in length. 
In order that the pillar-slices may all be exactly of the 
same size, the crosscuts are laid out methodically so as to 
come where pockets would normally be driven in retreat- 
ing with the pillar. Careful work in new mines results 
ina recovery of 95 per cent. of the coal. 
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[ have had occasion to examine mines which produced 
during 1912 an aggregate of about 15,000,000 tons of 
coal. The conditions in which this coal was found ad- 
mitted of the use of all the different methods of opening 
a property and the seams and overlying and underlying 
strata varied in their character so as to give, in some 
cases, the best and in others the most unfavorable condi- 
Though the observations were all made east of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, the principles I shall advo- 
cate are applicable anywhere to room-and-pillar work. 

It is a bad practice to drive up a room and allow the 


tions. 





*Chief mine inspector, Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., 133 
Giles St., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Note—Second part of article entitled “Some Details of 


Mining Methods with Special Reference to the Maximum of 
Recovery,” read before the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, Dec. 9, 1913. Two of the illustratrons in this article 
appeared in a description of “Mining in the Pocahontas 
Field,” by Audley H. Stow, Vol. 3, pp. 596 and 597, and we 
owe an apology to our readers for reproducing them. Be- 
cause they are necessary to the text, which is in every way 
original and because they were received with approval at a 
leading institute and further because the method described 
is so worthy of general adoption, we venture to repeat them 
in this issue. 


GRADY* 


pillars to stand in the expectation of drawing them later. 
A better method is to start to “stump off” the pillars as 
soon as the room is completed by cutting across the rib as 
at A, in Fig. 1. The track should be laid so that cars 
can be placed conveniently for loading out both the coal 
in the cut and also that mined when the stump is drawn 
back. 
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Driving “PocKETs” In PILLARS 


In this method, the miner is always protected by solid 
coal and the losses are reduced to a minimum. Room 
No. 6 shows the pillar and the heading stumps complete- 
ly removed ; room No. 5, a pocket just starting in; room 
No. 4, a pocket finished and a stump partly drawn back. 
Room No. 3 shows the pocket finished and work just 
starting on the stump; room No. 2 shows the pocket be- 
ing driven, followed by a second pocket, which is only ex- 
tended as far as a man can conveniently load the coal 
without a track turn, in order to avoid the necessity for 
frogs and switch points. Room No. 1 shows the pocket 
just starting. 

The width of this pocket and the thickness of the 
stump depend largely on the nature of the roof and the 
mine equipment. With poor roof, which falls unexpect- 
edly or within a few hours after the removal of the 
coal, the thickness of the stump should be such that a 
miner can reach all the coal safely and easily without 
venturing too far beyond the rib line of the pocket. If 
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the roof is good and does not fall soon after the removal 
of the stump, the thickness of the small pillar may be 
increased and the number of track turns required per pil- 
lar may be reduced. 

In the application of mining machines to the robbing 


of pillars, the distance between centers of pockets should 


be such that the thickness of stump left will form, under 
bad roof, one machine cut, or under good roof, two cuts 
of the machine. 


How State Is Kept Out or Coan 


The more common practice where the roof falls soon 
after the extraction of the stump, is to leave a small 
shell of coal to protect the miner from the gob and also 
to prevent him from loading fine slate into the car of 
coal. This results in a loss of coal that can be avoided 


at an expense for timber, which, under ordinary cir- 


cumstances, is less than the value of that coal. 
A practice which has been advocated and has proven 





Fie. 1. THe Pintars Are REPEATEDLY SPLIT IN 
THEIR SHORTEST DIRECTION AS AT A, AND THE 
Narrow Stumps REMOVED ON THE RETREAT 


successful, is to place a row of props on the lower rib 
of the pocket, before the removal of the pillar stump 
has begun. When the next pocket to the outby is driven, 
it will be found that practically the entire stump may be 
loaded out without any admixture of gob and a greater 
percentage of lump coal will be obtained. This precau- 
tionary row of timbers is especially desirable where ma- 
chines are used on the pillars. 

I have noted that the roof over a robbing line exceed- 
ing 2400 ft. in length, sometimes begins to sag in the 
middle and renders the removal of the pillars in that im- 
mediate section difficult. 


How THE FrRAcTURE LINE Is KEPT STRAIGHT AND THE 
RECOVERY AT A MAXIMUM 


The breakline should be kept as uniform as possible at 
all times. A method in practical every-day use, which is 
to be recommended is as shown in Fig. 2. 

The engineers, as they take their monthly measure- 
ments, mark the pocket centers on the robbing rib of 
the room, and the foremen are required to drive their 
crosscuts on the line of a pocket as.at A. The object in 


keeping the break line uniform is to insure against pil- 


lars extending back into the gob and acting as a fulcrum, 
or the knife-edge of a scale beam, upon which the roof 
teeters. This almost invariably causes additional tim- 
ber expense and sometimes losses of coal, beth of which 
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could have been avoided had the break line been kept uni- 
form. 


PLAN Surtep To NEEDS IN DEVELOPMENT 


Fig. 4 is the general plan of mining advocated by the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. The essential features of 
the plan of mining are: Provisions for tonnage during 
the development period; provisions for meeting the mar- 
ket demand; large barrier pillars insuring against 
squeezes and rendering impossible the destruction of coal 
over an extended area; four-entry system for all exten- 
sive main entries, using two as intakes and two as re- 
turns with breakthroughs between only at the points 
where the cross-entries turn off, rendering unnecessary 
the building of expensive masonry brattices every 80 ft. 
and insuring the maximum quantity of air for ventila- 
tion at a minimum cost for brattices and ventilating 
power; cross-entries with narrow chain pillars permit- 
ting the rapid advance of the entry. 
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Fic. 2. Crosscuts ARE LOCATED AT CAREFULLY 
CHOSEN DIsTANCES AS AT A, SO AS NoT TO 
INTERFERE WITH LIFTS FROM PILLAR 


In general all robbing must be done retreating with 
rooms driven after the entry is nearing completion, insur- 
ing against slate falls and rendering possible the extrac- 
tion of all of the coal in one operation, thus combining 
first development and robbing. 


VARIATIONS IN PLAN 


The depth and number of rooms on an entry vary 
greatly at different mines, depending on local conditions 
of the seam; whether the haulage is by mule or gathering 
motor, whether the undercutting is performed by pick 
or machine, and not infrequently on the personal equa- 
tion of the mine executive, for sometimes the manager 
of a plant will contend that he obtains the best results 
when he drives 25 rooms 500 ft. deep to the entry, and 
another manager working on an adjoining property un- 
der identically the same physical conditions and with 
the same type of equipment, not 1000 ft. away, will say 
that he gets the best results when his rooms do not ex- 
ceed 300 ft. in depth and when there are only 15 rooms 
to the entry. The better policy is to encourage individual 
initiative and allow freely such modifications in any plan 
of mining as may be desired, provided that the modified 
plan embodies all the principles of modern methods and 
sound mining practice. 

In the successful operation of any mine some general 
scheme of mining must be agreed upon, subscribed to by, 
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all parties in any way concerned with the matter, includ- 
ing the land owner, if the property is a leased one. Then 
no omissions in, additions to, or deviations from that 
plan of mining should be permitted without the written 
consent of the lessee and lessor. 

RECOVERY OF COAL IN MINES OF POCAHONTAS COAL & COKE CO. 
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16.15 3.06 4.57 11.038 18.66 165,254 8,856 9,922 89.3-. 0.24 
25.65 4.40 4.80 14.80 24.00 188,391 8,185 9,115 89.79 0.22 
35.16 2.68 6.52 15.80 25.00 180,386 7,215 8,325 86.6 0.22 
44.42 5.88 8.65 13.09 27.62 192,437 6,960 7,131 97.6 0.23 
5 5.94 7.00 10.09 19.20 36.29 334,005 9,203 9,582 96.0 0.22 
64.32 2.11 3.64 9.20 15.04 94,427 6,278 6,969 90.0 0.31 
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THe ANNUAL BALANCE SHEET 


After the general plan of mining has been decided 
and operations begun, its success or failure will depend 
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this connection it should also be noted that the percent- 
ages of recovery are based on the total seam, including 
the portion rejected. 


RECOVERY LOWERED BY SLIPSHOD WorK OF EARLIER 
YEARS 


The lower percentages of recovery in the table result 
from the fact that in some instances, pillars are now be- 
ing robbed that have beeg standing for many years. In 
the mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at and 
near Gary, W. Va., where all the work has been opened 
in recent years, the average percentage of recovery per 
acre since the beginning of operations, has been better 
than 95 per cent., and of the area mined, over one-third 
has been final mining. Digressing for the moment, if I 
may, from the main subject of this paper, I would say 
that perhaps nowhere is more thought being given to the 
subject. of economical and safe mining than at the mines 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co. I have visited all 
the so called “model mines,” including those of the an- 
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Fig. 3.:THE OLD AND NEw METHODS AT THE ANGLE COLLIERY. 


DETAILED PoRTION ON THE RIGHT AND THE 


largely upon the degree of watchfulness exercised. The 
mine should be accurately surveyed and mapped at least 
once every 90 days. Frequent inspections should be made 
of the mine, minute attention being given to the condi- 
tion of the working faces and the robbing line. At least 
once a year the theoretical yield of the property should 
be balanced against the actual tonnage delivered at the 
tipple. Accurate and complete records should be kept 
of the number of acres of entries, rooms and _ pillars 
driven each year and of both the percentage of recovery 
per acre and the state of exhaustion of the property. 
That the above method of mining will yield the maxi- 
mum of recovery is testified by the table above, the fiz- 
ures of which are typical of the results obtained by the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. in the Pocahontas field, 
and these, so far as I know, are not excelled anywhere. In 
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THE ForMER ARE ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
LATTER IN SKELETON FORM ON THE LEFT 


thracite field, for the express purpose of studying them, 
and it is a pleasure to be able to say that here in West 
Virginia, at Gary, by the untiring efforts of Edward 
O’Toole, general superintendent of the above company, 
a mining organization has been created which, for effi- 
ciency, is unsurpassed. Not only are the present methods 
of mining efficient, but the O’Toole combination, coal 
cutter, loader and transporting machine bids fair to revo- 
lutionize the present method of mining coal for coking 
purposes. Any one wishing to visit Gary is always wel- 
come and the officers of the company will go to extremes 
in making your stay instructive and entertaining. 


CHEAPER THAN WASTEFUL METHODS 


Returning to the main subject of the paper, I would 
say that the cost of production of room and entry coal by — 
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this method is the same as in other methods of mining, 
while pillar coal is produced at less expense than is in- 
eurred in other methods. 

In addition to the statement quoted all operating com- 
panies, | presume, have a statement showing the revenue 
derived from operations per ton of coal mined based on 
the net receipts from operations divided by the tonnage. 
By placing a value, which could be closely approximated, 
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more of which will be mined, it is certain that a greater 
asset value will be:placed on the property than would be 
credited to it if the engineers of the bonding house re- 
port that under the methods of mining pursued, only 50 
per cent. of the coal in the ground will be mined and 
the rest irretrievably lost. 

In conclusion I desire to express thanks to all those 
who have in any way contributed to this paper, and es- 
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Fig. 4. GENERAL PLAN OF MINE DEVELOPMENT OF PocAHONTAS CoAL & CoKE Co. 


on the recoverable coal lost, and adding it to the net 
receipts a figure could be obtained showing what revenue 
would have been derived from the operations had the coal 
been mined without unnecessary waste. Dividing this 
by the tonnage a figure could be obtained for the state- 
ment which would show the profit that would have been 
derived per ton produced if the coal in the seam had 
been worked by the most conservative methods. 


BonDING VALUE OF A WELL MANAGED PROPERTY 


Statements of the above nature have a further value 
from a financial point of view for if it can be shown to a 
bonding concern that a property contains, let us say 
$500,000 worth of coal in the ground, 90 per cent. or 


pecially to Thomas H. Clagett, chief engineer, Poca- 
hontas Coal & Coke Co..; W. A. Phillips, general man- 
ager, Ashland Coal & Coke Co.; James Elwood Jones, 
general manager, Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., 


Inc., for the use of the maps included in my paper. 


A. Prosperous Mining College 


The short session for mining men at the College of 
Mines, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., opened 
on Jan. 5 with a registration of 44 mining men from 
10 states, Alaska, and five foreign countries. The course 
lasts three months and is arranged in sections for quartz, 
placer and coal miners. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—A description of methods employed partic- 
ularly in the north of France to exclude water effectually 
from shafts both during sinking and subsequently. 

& 

Considerable attention has been paid recently to meth- 
ods involving the use of cement during shaft sinking in 
cases where the strata would otherwise present difficul- 
ties either mechanical cr due to the infiltration of water 
both during sinking operations and subsequently. 

At the International Congress at Liége, in 1905, the 
report of Monsieur Portier showed the excellent results 
obtained in the north of France by the cementation of 
water-bearing strata during the sinking of pit shafts. 

Since then J. Lombois has described cementa- 
tion methods of water-bearing territory, adopted by the 
Compagnie des Mines de Béthune in the bulletin of the 
Society of Mineral Industries, while later Monsieur Sac- 
lier has described in the Annales des Mines de France 
similar methods adopted by Edouard Agache in the sink- 
ing of shafts. These descriptions have called attention 
to the value of cementation methods, such as are now 
adopted extensively in France. 

In these processes the operations succeed each other 
somewhat as follows: First, boreholes are sunk of suffic- 
ient number and proximity to each other to render the 
ground impermeable at the completion of the process. 
Then, thin cement grouting is injected into these holes 
either simultaneously in all of them or by sections, the 
third stage is the sinking of the shaft itself. 

This method of operation which has been successful 
in the cretaceous area of the north of France is not neces- 
sarily applicable without modifications or extensions to 
other circumstances which are encountered in sinking 
operations. It has been found, for example, in the porous 
ground, such as the sandstone of the Vosges where there 
are a large number of small crevices that the penetration 
of the cement would not be sufficient for those pits much 
over 640 ft. in depth, the time taken by the various oper- 
ations being too long. With these points in view, ad- 
vances have been recently made in cementation methods 
which are worthy of attention. 


WHERE Numerous Fissurrs Arr Mer 

Suppose that cement grouting is injected through one 
or more boreholes at a time in a stratum of ground con- 
taining numerous fissures. This condition is represented 
in Fig. 1 where A is a fissure of considerable width of 
opening, B, one which, although of considerable capacity, 
has a narrow neck or mouth to the borehole, C and D 
are fine cracks, while / is an extreme case of a capillary 
fissure. 

The cement method to be entirely successful must ade- 
quately deal with all these types of fissures. It is, how- 
ever, well known and always evident that all the grout- 
ing tends to enter the iarge openings, such as that at A, 
and during the time that it is penetrating these open- 
ings the pressure possible in the boreholes is not high. 
Furthermore, until considerable pressure is established, 
the cement will not enter into the more restricted crev- 
ices. 

When the pressure increases somewhat, the cement is 
able to make enlargements in constricted fissures, such 


as B, but finally when the pressure has become high, say 
for example, 10 atmospheres, a considerable proportion 
of the fine fissures such as B and D, and also the capillary 
fissures ’ have become clogged at their entrances, and the 
cement grouting is unable to penetrate. In other words. 
during the period of low pressure, the grouting traveling 
down the boreholes deposits itself to a certain extent upon 
the walls and sides, with the result that when at last 
ihe higher pressure is attained the smaller openings are 
sealed. 

When the duration of injection exceeds two hours from 
the first introduction of the cement, the inconvenience 
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ILLUSTRATION OF BoRING AND CEMENTATION 
CONDITIONS 


becomes so great that the value of the method is ques- 
tionable. To the well known fact that the injection of 
cement should be carried on under the highest pressure, 
the further statement may be added that this high pres- 
sure should be established in the boreholes as rapidly 
as possible. Otherwise the efficiency of the method will 
be reduced. 
TREAT THE FissurEs INDIVIDUALLY 


In order to obtain the high pressure quickly, it is es- 
sential that the grouting shall not at any one time en- 
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counter a large number of exits such as a number of fis- 


' sures in its path. This leads logically, therefore, to the 


necessity for a method of cementation by which each fis- 


sure or small group of fissures is dealt with individually 
It is known, of. course, that in boring methods employ- 
ing a current of water, the gage on the in-going pipe al- 


- ways indicates a certain pressure, which depends on the 


depth of the bore, the diameter of the rod and of the 
hole, and the volume of water being circulated. As soon 
as the bit upon the end of the boring-rod encounters a 
fissure in the earth, this pressure gage indicates a sharp 
variation, generally a drop. It then becomes advisable to 
inject into this fissure, cement grouting under a pressure 
of 10, 15, or even 20 atmospheres. 

In order to do this, a certain distinction must be made 
between methods applicable to small holes or shallow 
depths and those which have great depths. As soon as 
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Fig. 6. ARRANGEMENT OF SINKING AND 
CEMENTATION APPARATUS 


the bit touches the fissure indicated by the pressure gage, 
the rods are withdrawn, the boring apparatus removed to 
another hole, and there started to work, while in the 
meantime cement is brought to the first hole and there 
prepared for injection. 

The grouting is forced into the interstices either by 
pump or compressed air, or by water under pressure as 
an intermediary. It is necessary also when following the 
above procedure that the apparatus for boring and ce- 
mentation be light and transportable. It should be men- 
tioned also that at small depths it is not usually possible 
to use high pressures, since under these circumstances 
communication between the fissures and the surface may 
be established. 


THis Mreruop IMPRACTICABLE AT GREAT DEPTHS 


If the depth is in excess of approximately 500 ft., this 
method of working becomes impracticable. In order to 
withdraw the 500 ft. of boring-rod, about half an hour 
would be required, and it would not be advantageous to 
perform this operation frequently. Moreover, a boring 
6 in. in diameter, and 500 ft. deep, would have a capacity 
of 314 cu.yd. That is to say, in order to bring direct 
pressure upon the grout it would be necessary to handle 
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314 cu.yd. of material before the fissure would be placed 
under pressure. 

This method, therefore, is too long. Furthermore, at 
the close of the operation there would be a considerable 
amount of cement in the hole. It is advantageous, there- 
fore, in order to convey the cement to its destination in 
the least possible time to cause it to travel through a 
tube. 

In practice, the tube is the boring-rod itself. The 
head of these rods and the head of the borehole are both 
closed by cocks or valves, in order to allow the passage 
into the boring of water or cement grouting, to control 
these liquids either as a direct or reversed current or 
even in both directions at the same time as explained 
later. Another object is to maintain in the borehole a 
pressure which can be regulated at will. 

The two cocks disposed in this way are characteristic of 
the boring apparatus invented by J. V. Drejcha. They 
allow great rapidity in operation. 

While it is true that the injection of cement through 
the boring-rod carries with it the easily seen danger of 
wedging the rod and the bit in the hole, if, during ce- 
mentation, these parts are given a slow movement of ro- 
tation, this danger is much diminished. 

A considerable number of operations carried out in the 
sandstone of the Vosges Mountains have shown that the 
earth exerts no elastic pressure upon the cement. That is 
to say, that the filled fissures do not give back their con- 
tents to the borehole when pressure upon the grout is 
removed. 

A case or so to the contrary has, however, occurred, and 
the phenomenon has been attributed to the fissure being 
of such wide extent that the grouting under pressure 
raised the earth. When the pressure was withdrawn, the 
earth settled back, the cavity lost a certain amount of its 
volume, and a cement pat was ejected into the boring. 

It is evident that in such a case it would be necessary 
to imprison the pressure in the hole at the close of the 
injection by closing both cocks, which would make im- 
possible the withdrawal of the boring-rods. Consequently, 
the injection of cement through the boring-rod is not 
practicable where fissures have a tendency to return the 
cement grouting. Neither is this method applicable for 
a similar reason when the water encountered by the bor- 
ing is of a spouting nature. 

In such cases it becomes necessary to apply the first 
method as in borings of small depth. Practice shows, 
however, that in such cases since the volume of cement 
to be injected is large and the operation important, the 
relative inconvenience of removing a rod and filling the 
hole with grout is decreased. On the other hand, in the 
general case of fissures which do not return the cement, 
it is possible after the injection to continue boring which 
is in this way only slightly interrupted by the work of 
methodical cementation. 


THE VARYING DENSITIES oF THE GROUT 


As has been stated above, cement injection should be 
carried out rapidly. Now the density of cement grouting 
that can be employed may vary in practice from 3 per 
cent. to 20 per cent., according to the apertures of the 
fissures encountered. In continuously employing a 3 per 
cent. grouting, the operation takes an inconveniently 
long time; but if a grouting of 20 per cent. is uniformly 
employed, as appears to be the general tendency, one ap- 
parently obtains a rapid and efficacious result. 
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Unfortunately, however, this cement does not penetrate 
into the small fissures, with the result that, during deep 
sinking, fissures which have not been closed are likely to 
be found. 

In order to convey a light cement into restricted fis- 
sures and a dense cement into open ones, it becomes nec- 
essary to conduct a preliminary examination. That is 
to say, to predetermine the pressure necessary to intro- 
duce a certain volume of water per minute into any par- 
ticular crevice. 

Such a measurement involves merely a determination 
of the constant of the sinking apparatus, taking account 
of the diameter of the rod and the depth of boring, 
these measurements, of course, possess only a relative 
value and indicate with certainty only that in any par- 
ticular borehole the fissure which has to be cemented is 
more or less open than those previously treated. From 
this, however, one can get some kind of idea as to the 
capacity of the opening. 

French engineers, who have given thought to opera- 
tions of this description, have shown clearly that the 
dirt produced by the work of boring has a tendency to 
enter the fissures and prevent the cement from taking due 
effect. The various methods which have been adopted 
to execute boring with a current of water or by washing 
the fissures by pumping are convenient for small depths, 
but these palliatives unfortunately cannot be applied 
to depths of over, say 330 ft., since they then become 
slow, costly and not altogether efficacious. 


Repucr THE AMOUNT OF Dirt 


In case of greater depth it becomes necessary to apply 
other principles. The borings should be made of small 
diameter in order to obtain as little dirt as possible. 
They should be made, if practicable, with the crown bit, 
which gives heavier pieces of material than does either 
the saw or trepan. The work should be done in a reverse 
current of water, and the cement injected methodically 
to each fissure as soon as encountered by the boring tool. 

The favorable influence of the reverse current of water 
is clearly illustrated in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. It will be seen 
that the current exercises at the bottom of the cutting a 
suction action, relative of course, while it has a tendency 
to throw the dirt about. The facility of ascension in the 
rod is easily observable by the spectator who notices the 
cuttings coming out of the discharge during the course 
of work like small projectiles, 

Boring contractors know well that a reverse current is 
dangerous because it produces in the boring falls of ma- 
terial with consequent jamming of the rod. Methodical 
cementation of fissures or frequeatly introducing into 
the borehole, cement under a pressure of 15 to 20 atmos- 
phere, converts a hole which would otherwise have many 
loose particles along its side ready to fall to the bottom 
into a veritable tube of compressed concrete, effectually 
preventing any dislodgment. of material. 

THEe THREE EsseNnTIAL FEATURES 

The three special features of this method of cementa- 
tion are, therefore, boreholes of small diameters, the use 
of a reverse current and methodical cementation. These 
operated together form the characteristics of the method 
employed by the Société Anonyme de Forges et Enter- 
prises Miniéres Trefor of Brussels. 

Mining organizations which are forced to sink deep 
shafts have, of course, as a particular object the saving 
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of time. From this point of view, methods which con- 
sist of boring a ring of holes and injecting cement 
through them before beginning to sink a shaft require 
long periods for great depths. 

With methodical cementation on the lines described 
above, effected by light and transportable apparatus, it 
is possible, however, to keep the section of the shaft free 
from boring apparatus, and to actively carry on shaft 
sinking at the same time. By this means the work of 
cementation progresses simultaneously at from 45 to 60 
ft. in advance of the shaft sinking. The work of the 
sinkers is, therefore, executed in ground which is prac- 
tically a monolith. 

Fig. 6 shows the arrangement of apparatus for such 
shaft-sinking methods carried on under the Trefor pat- 
ent, and needs no explanation. This system is being’ 
adopted with considerable success, not only in France 
and Belgium, but also in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. 
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Portable Steel Ladder 


The Penn Iron Mining Co., on the Menominee range, 
is adopting an all-steel ladder underground and its in- 
troduction into coal mines having steep pitches is well 
worthy of consideration. The following note is taken 
from the columns of the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal. The illustration shows the ‘type used in stopes and 
manways where the installation is more or less tempor- 
ary. The ladder is 12 ft. long, 1 ft. wide and weighs a 
little under 50 lb. The sides are 114x34-in. channels 
with the flanges inside; the rungs are of 14-in. pipe. The 
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Lieut ALL-STrEEL LAppER oF Pirpg AND CHANNEL 


ends of the pipes are bent at right angles in opposite di- 
rections, flattened and riveted to the channels, the rivets 
being countersunk on the outside. The ladders are of un- 
usually light construction, but are found to stand up well 
in service and are extremely convenient to carry about 
and place as needed. They are found preferable: to the 
type first tried, built of heavier channels and 34-in. pipe 
and weighing nearly twice as much. For permanent in- 
stallations, as in the shaft, a much heavier ladder is used 
built also entirely’ of steel. | VT fe act o 
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Notes on the Prevention of Explo- 
sions in Coal Mi 





By Gerorce S. Ricz* 


‘SYNOPSIS—The paper gathers together a number of 
‘the most important facts relating to explosions, most of 
“which have appeared but may have been overlooked byread- 
ers. Noteworthy remarks are that rock dust 1s proved to 
be of value and should be used, and that an explosion can 
as readily originate in stagnant as in moving air except, 
perhaps, where several shots are fired following each 
other. In that case the speed of the current may keep the 
dust in suspension and so in such a condition that it is 
readily susceptible to inflammation. 
& 

Although the explosibility of coal dust without the 
presence of gas (methane) has been universally conceded 
by mining men in this country, so that a mining man 
considers the statement trite that coal dust in the form 
of a cloud will explode, yet, nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of means of preventing explosions has not made 
as rapid advance during the past year or two as it did 
during a few previous years. In certain mines in which 
disasters have occurred, investigations made by the en- 
gineers of the bureau have shown that there have been ex- 
tensive stretches along the roadway and the sides of pass- 
ageways in which there was much dry coal dust. 


THE Moisture Must Be EVERYWHERE 


Here and there on such roads there have been wet 
patches, some of considerable length, and these the mine 
officials have thought gave sufficient protection against 
a widespread explosion. Also during warm weather dust 
precautions have been neglected in many mines, possibly 
because the emphasis laid on the greater danger from 
dust in winter has caused relaxation of effort in warm 
weather. 

Further, many mine officials have thought that there 
is no danger if the entering air has a high relative hu- 
midity, although this condition is not in itself an assur- 
ance against an explosion. It is only as the current de- 
posits moisture that protection is given. In mines where 
only scattered places have been wet, an explosion well 
started has been known to jump the wet places, carry- 
ing its own ammunition of coal dust in the advance air 
wave, and gaining fresh energy on reaching dry places 
beyond. 

Several great disasters during the past few years have 
occurred in mines rated as “nongaseous.” A miner has 
gone to the face of a working place with an open light, 
unaware that there had been an accumulation of gas since 
the last inspection, or since he had fired a shot; the gas 
has been ignited and the flaming has been sufficient to 
stir up coal dust and start a great coal-dust explosion 
that has swept the mine. Some of the mines so swept by 
explosions were well ventilated and their return air cur- 
rents carried merely a trace of gas, but methane had sud- 
denly escaped at certain faces where faults or clay slips 
had been encountered. 





*Chief mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, 40th and Butler 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Penn. gm 

Note—Abstract from technical paper 56 of the Bureau_of 
Mines, entitled “Notes on the Prevention of Dust and Gas Ex- 
plosions in Coal Mines.” 


One conspicuous result of the investigations of the 
mining engineers of the bureau is that in not one of the 
many extensive explosions since the mine-accident inves- 
tigations began in 1908, has there been anything perplex- 
ing or mysterious as to the agent that propagated an ex- 
plosion through a bituminous-coal mine, although the 
origin of a few explosions may have been in doubt. 
Wherever an explosion has passed there has been ample 
evidence that there was sufficient or more than sufficient 
coal dust to feed it, if not at every point, then in accumu- 
lations at places along the passageways. 


SHOTFIRING IN StitL AIR OR IN A CURRENT 


In the western interior region a theory prevails that 
explosions are less likely to occur if there is little or no 
ventilation at the time of shotfiring. Tests at the bu- 
reaw’s experimental mine at Bruceton, Penn., have indi- 
cated that an explosion may start from a single shot 
as readily in a quiet atmosphere as in a strong current. 

However, if there has been preliminary raising of coal 
dust in the air by rapid shotfiring, undoubtedly the dust 
is more likely to remain suspended in the air when there 
is a strong current than when the air is quiet, so that pos- 
sibly the danger of a dust explosion being propagated 1s 
slightly increased by the current. 

On the other hand, if a mine makes any gas, it is prob- 
able that any lessening of the danger of propagation by 
stopping the fan is offset by the accumulation of gas (me- 
thane) at the face. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that explosions have been propagated by coal dust alone 
through the experimental mine where before the explo- 
sion there was a perfectly quiet atmosphere. 


Wuat We Know azsout Dust EXPLOSIONS 


Tests have demonstrated (a) that an explosion of coal 
dust may become rather violent after it has traveled three 
or four hundred feet along a passageway; (b) that it may 
reach a violent stage in 500 to 800 ft. from the origin, 
depending on conditions; (c) that an explosion may be 


made at will in an entry or passageway in which the roof, 


sides and floor are wet to the touch, if sufficient dry coal 
dust is present; (d) that a high relative humidity of 
air, which may. even be nearly 100 per cent., has in itself 
no appreciable effect in preventing a coal-dust explosion 
originated by a blown-out shot, a result that may appear 
to nullify the recommendation to humidify the ventilat- 
ing current, as advocated by the Bureau of Mines and by 
various persons, but does not, since, as repeatedly empha- 
sized, the purpose of humidifying is both to prevent an 
unsaturated air current from absorbing moisture from 
the coal dust and to cause moisture to be deposited along 
the roadways; (e) that a single shot improperly placed 
and loaded with long-flame explosive may cause the igni- 
tion of coal dust; (f) that it makes no perceptible differ- 
ence, so far as the origination’ of an explosion is con- 
cerned, whether the air is moving* one way or the other 





*Experiments have not been made to ascertain the effect 
produced when the air is moving at very high velocities. 
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at the point of origin or is quiet, but that the important 
factor is the presence of sufficient dry coal dust; (q) 
that pressures as high as 120 lb. per sq.in. have been 
measured at right angles to the movement of the explo- 
sion, the pressure in the line of advance of the explosion 
being no doubt much greater; (h) that comparatively 
small quantities of coal dust, 1 lb. per linear foot of en- 
try, equal to about one-fifth ounce per cubic foot of space, 
will propagate an explosion; a smaller quantity has not 
yet been tried in the mine+. This small quantity scat- 
tered on roof, side projections and floor is barely notice- 
able. 


ARE You SurE THE Dust Is Wet? 


The bureau’s experiments have indicated that an ex- 
plosion cannot originate in thoroughly wet coal dust, 
because the dust will not be thrown into the air as a cloud 
by the shock from a shot or by other means, but that it is 
not easy to wet piles of coal dust even with well humidi- 
fied air currents. This is an important feature not fully 
understood hitherto. When a saturated air current passes 
through a mine it dampens the roof, floor and sides, but 
the coal dust itself when in accumulations appears to 
repel drops of moisture; even with long exposure dust 
like that from the Pittsburgh seam takes up only 1 or 2 
per cent. of moisture, though the walls and floor may be- 
come damp. 

The surprising result of this series of experiments 
makes it evident that it is necessary to remove coal-dust 
accumulations, so that, after a passageway has been well 
dampened, any particles of dust falling on wet surfaces 
will themselves become wet. It has been observed after 
some dust-explosion disasters that the explosion has 
traversed entries in which there was standing water along 
the bottom, but on the other hand, examination of the 
benches and projections along the sides of such entries 
has disclosed quantities of dry dust. Also it has been 
observed that timbers frequently carry on their upper 
surfaces quantities of dust sufficient to propagate an ex- 
plosion. Consequently, the bureau is led to emphasize 
two precautions, namely, first remove all accumulations 
of dry dust and then keep the entries wet or use a coating 
of rock dust. There will then be little danger of explo- 
sion, : 

Bureau Commenps Rook Dust 


At the bureau’s experimental mine, experiments have 
been made with rock or shale dust as an alternative to 
watering. The dust has been made from the draw slate 
over the Pittsburgh bed with a hammer crusher having 
a fine screen, 95 per cent. of the dust passing through a 
20-mesh sieve. Tests have been started only recently, but 
the results obtained supplement and.corroborate those ob- 
tained at the experimental galleries in France and Eng- 
land, showing that when inert dust or rock dust is placed 
on all projections and on the floor (even if some coal dust 
be present it will be buried) the mine will be free from 
the possibility of an explosion of coal dust. 

The bureaw’s work has not gone far enough to permit 
the determination of the precise amounts of rock dust 
necessary, but it is believed that there should be at least 
twice as much rock dust.as coal dust. If the amount of 
rock dust even equals that of coal dust the chance of 





+The theoretical amount of Pittsburgh coat dust, if com- 
plete combustion takes place and all the oxygen is consumed, 
is 0.12 oz. per cubic foot of space. 
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an explosion starting is very much lessened; but as more — 


coal dust is apt to be present than is supposed, the only 
safe plan is to put on the rock dust abundantly. 


TAFFANEL BARRIERS ARE Goop Bur Don’t RELY on 
THEM 

The bureau has made numerous experiments with the 
so called ‘Taffanel barriers,” consisting of 10 shelves one- 
half yard wide and 2 yd. apart, placed over the roadway 
and piled with rock dust as high as possible, thus form- 
ing an obstruction of about 15 per cent. of the cross-sec- 
tion of an ordinary passageway, if this roadway is less 
than 7 ft. high. More shelves can be employed if the con- 


ditions seem to require it. In tests with such barriers ex-— 


plosions have been checked within a few hundred feet 
after the explosive wave has encountered them. In one 
test the pressure recorded was 120 lb. immediately be- 
fore the barrier and only 12 lb. 300 ft. farther out. 

In the French gallery the experiments were equally 
successful ; but in the Clarence mine disaster in France, 
in 1912, in certain places where there was a light explo- 
sion and consequently little pressure, the explosion passed 
the barriers without displacing the shale dust. The fail- 
ure of the explosion to displace the shale dust was some- 
what exceptional and should not lead to condemnation of 
the barriers as a secondary defense. 

Therefore the use of harriers is suggested by the engi- 
neers of the bureau as suitable, for example, at the en- 
trance of the ventilating splits, particularly in haulage 
ways, where there is nearly always an accumulation of 
dust, and at intervals along the main entries, but they 
should be considered only as supplementing the other 
means. 


WatcH Dust In Goss AND Don’t Use It For BALLAST 


As regards means to lessen the danger of explosions, 
the prime essential is to reduce the production of dust. 
The excessive use of explosives, particularly in shooting 
off the solid, causes large quantities of dust to be blown 
into the gobs and other inaccessible places. 

It is unwise to use broken coal or machine or hand cut- 
tings as ballast for haulage. Even if the coal is in lumps, 
sooner or later it will be crushed to dust. If an incipient 
explosion starts, this inflammable material will be thrown 
into the air and be a source of danger. Use either rock, 
clay or cinders for ballast. 


SHOOTING “CRACKING” SHOTS CONDEMNED 


The use of permissible explosives would prevent many 
disasters that occur in parts of the Southwest, where so 


_ called “cracking” shots are employed. Such shots made by 


drilling holes 12 to 14 ft. straight into the solid and us- 
ing five or six sticks of dynamite are a menace both to 
shotfirers and to the mine and cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

Permissible explosives of the stronger kinds should also 
be used in lifting bottom, breaking rock bands or brush- 
ing top. There is often as much danger in using dyna- 
mite for this purpose as for shooting coal, as coal dust 
is liable to be present in dangerous quantities. A number 
of explosions have been caused during the past few years 
by this use of dynamite. 


Mine Car Wuicu Leaks Dust May Later SERVE AS A 
HEARSE 

The second greatest agency in dust making is the mine 

ear. It is often loaded with coal 9 to 18 in. above the 
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sides. The coal on a car so loaded may strike the tim- 
bers or roof, or be so jarred that it is dislodged and 
thrown into the roadway, where it is ground to dust by 
the car wheels or by men and mules or horses. Again, 
cars with gates or open joints leak dust. 

The remedy is drastic, but should be followed. Tight 
cars and, wherever possible, cars without gates should 
be used. Wagons of the latter type can only be dumped 
with a revolving tipple. In Europe, except in Wales and 
Scotland, tight cars without gates are universally used 
in coal mines. Side-revolving tipples are employed for 
dumping the cars, and by proper arrangement the coal is 
dumped with little breakage. In building or buying mine 
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cars the endeavor should be to get a car as tight as pos- 
sible, and enough cars should be supplied so that the 
miners will not be compelled to pile the coal up above the 
sides, 

In addition to tight cars, automatic sprinklers adja- 
cent to the gathering places and sidings should be used 
so that the cars may be drenched as they pass under a 
spray. The automatic spray system, operated by a lever 
depressed or moved by the passing car, is effectively used 
in a few mines in this country and in many abroad. If 
well arranged it washes the dust from the top of the car 
and prevents it from being dropped or blown off by the 
air currents along the roadway. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—An explosion of gas .at the Rock Castle 
mine located at a town of the same name near Abernant, 
Ala., killed 12 men out of 90 in the mine. The explosion 
was quite local. Four men may have been overcome by 
afterdamp. 

Twelve men, five white and seven colored, were killed 
in a gas explosion which occurred at 8:45 a.m., in the 
Rock Castle mines of the Davis Creek Coal & Coke Co., 
at Rockcastle, Ala., on Saturday, Jan. 10, 1914. The 


mine is located in Tuscaloosa County, about 35 miles 
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gone to their places, Quarles and Tillery, carrying safety 
lamps, went down to investigate the rooms reported by . 
the fireboss. Just what they did can never be known, as 
they and all the other men on this heading were killed 
by the explosion. Mr. Tillery’s body was found in the 
21st room, about 50 ft. from the mouth and Mr. Quarle’s 
body was on the heading. The 17th right contains 29 
rooms, but only those inside of the 24th were being 
worked. 

The mine has generated some gas, during the past year, 
but has never been considered dangerous and all the men 





TIPPLE AT THE Rock CastTLE MINE, WHERE A RECENT EXPLOSION KILLED 12 MEN 


south of Birmingham, on a branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. 


ForREMAN ok Herrper Iantres Gas 


The gas was probably ignited in the 21st room on the 
17th right entry, by Mine Foreman Wood W. Quarles 
and a brattice man, Frank Tillery. All the men killed 
by the explosion worked on the 17th right entry. Most 
of those who met death were terribly burned and appar- 
ently all but four were killed instantly. Four bodies 
were found along the heading and it is possible they were 
those of men who were overcome by afterdamp. 

On the morning of the explosion, the fireboss, W. Law- 
rence, discovered some gas in the 21st, 22nd and 23rd 
rooms of the 17th right, all of which rooms were idle, 
and, as usual, he reported them to the mine foreman be- 


fore the miners entered. Shortly after the miners had 


worked with open lights. The mine has been working 
for a number of years and no fatalities from gas ex- 
plosions have ever been reported. -Some afterdamp was 
created by the explosion, but most of the recovery work 
was done without the aid of helmets. All the bodies were 
recovered by 7 p.m. Some 5 or 6 brattices on the 17th 
right were destroyed by the explosion, but no other 
damage was done to the mine and work will be resumed 
in a few ‘lays. No evidence of the explosion was visible 
on the 1%th heading outside of No. 20 room. About 90 
men were at work inside the mine when the explosion 
occurred. 


Rescurt Work 


News of the explosion reached the Birmingham office 
of the company about noon and almost immediately of- 
fers of assistance were received from the Tennessee Coal, 
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Iron & R.R. Co., which volunteered to send down its 
car. J.C. Maben, Jr., vice-president of the Davis Creek 
Coal & Coke Co., decided that the “Tennessee” car could 
not reach the scene of the accident in time to vender ser- 
vice, but requested that the Government auto truck be 
started immediately. It was found that G. B. Sutton 
in charge of the Government rescue station was out of 
the city, delivering a lecture at one of the mines of the 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. 

Mr. Hamilton, of the DuPont Powder Co., and Mr. 
Newby, of the Jefferson Powder Co., were then communi- 
cated with, as they had made several runs with the auto- 
mobile rescue car and they consented to take the truck 
to Rockcastle at once. They arrived there about 3 
o’clock. Chief State Mine Inspector, C. H. Nesbitt and 
assistants, F. Hillman and D. Kelso, left at once in an 
automobile, as did also J. C. Maben, Jr., vice-president of 
the company. Assistant Inspector Smith, who happened 
to be in Tuscaloosa County, was notified by wire, and 
joined the others at Rockcastle. 





ScENE AT THE MoUTH OF THE SLOPE AFTER THE 
EXPLOSION 


Those who lost their lives are: Wood W. Quarles, mine: 


foreman, Frank Tillery, brattice man, 3 Austrians, Phil 
Malner Joe Bosneck, John Hondlin, and 7 colored men, 
John: Brown, Elmore Lyons, Nathan Blakely, Sam 
Brown, Harry Tinker, Charles Fancher and Dennis 
Thomas; Nathan Blakely and Sam Brown being 
drivers. 

Only the men in the headings above and below the 17th 
right knew that anything unusual had happened and 
some of them immediately rushed outside and notified 
George Kuffner, the superintendent. Word was then 
sent to all the men in the mine to come out immediately. 
As soon as Mr. Kuffner was sure that all the men were 
out, with the exception of those working in the 17th 
right, he had a brattice put across the slope at that head- 
ine and reversed the air current, making the heading the 
intake so that all the incoming air was forced up into 
that entry. When this was done, the rescuers were able 
to penetrate to the face of the 17th right without hel- 
mets, but they did not attempt to go into the rooms, until 
the helmets arrived. Eight bodies were located before 
that time. A. H. Witt, the mining engineer of the com- 
pany, accompanied the rescue crews, as, next to the mine 
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foreman who had been killed, he was most familiar with 
the mine workings. 


MiIntnG CONDITIONS 


The mine is opened on the Jagger seam which pitches 
at about 18 deg. at this point and consists of a single 
slope, with an airway on either side. Right- and left- 
hand entries are driven off this main slope. Roof and 
top are excellent and taking into consideration the thick- 
ness of the seam, which is 6 ft., mining conditions are 
good.. The coal is mined with picks and shot down with 
the permissible explosive “Monobel.” Ventilation is in- 
duced by two blowing fans, one on either side of the main 
slope, and has always been considered ample. 

The mine was opened eleven years ago by J. C. Maben, 
Jr., who was then a young mining engineer, almost fresh 
from college. 'The venture was so successful and re- 
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THE Rock CastLe Mine, Rockcastie, ALA. 
The workings in the 17th right where the explosion took 
place are like those in the 7th, 8th and 9th right. 
flected so much credit on the young man’s management, 
that two years ago he was elected vice-president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., one of the largest iron 
and coal corporations in the South. He still retains his 
holdings and office in the Davis Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
Geo. Kuffner, superintendent of the mine, is a brother of 

a former assistant state mine inspector. 

As in all mine accidents, the scenes at the pit mouth, 
following the explosion, were pathetic in the extreme. 
There, huddled together, anxiously waiting, were the 
sorrowful wives and mothers of some whose fate was all 
but guessed, and watching with them, stood the young 
man whose enthusiasm, but a few short years before, had 


brought them there. 
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SYNOPSIS—The gradual leaning toward paternalism, 
on the part of both state and federal governments, is be- 
coming more and more marked. The investigation of 
the Ohio legislature is the most important step that has 
been made in this direction, so far as concerns the coal 
industry. The changes proposed are of such a radical na- 
ture and will indubitably be so far reaching in their ef- 
fect on legislation in other states, that coal engineers in 
all parts of the country are closely following the progress 
of the movement. The issue is of such importance that 
the recent report of the commission appointed to investi- 
gate the situation justifies more than the ordinary review. 
The present installment of the review takes up the pre- 
liminary considerations. 

In the face of severe criticism on the part of the coal 
press generally throughout the country, Ohio has quietly 
persevered in its determination to solve the problem of 
providing an equitable basis of payment for her miners. 
In pursuance of this plan, a report has been compiled 
dealing with this question in all its ramifications. The 
report, as a whole, reflects creditably upon the common- 
wealth and, incidentally, forms one of the most valuable 
treatises on certain branches of technical coal literature 
that has ever yet been published. It is such a report as 
could only be compiled by months of careful and pains- 
taking research work. 

It is obvious to the most casual readers that the au- 
thors have approached their task with minds open to 
conviction. They have consulted and examined reputable 
authorities recommended by both sides of the question 
and have shown a keen insight where any attempts at 
misconstruing the actual conditions were made. They 
visited most of the mines in their own state, and some in 
others, as well as a number of the large consuming plants 
and distributing centers. Their conclusions are honest, 
accurate, and, in the main, founded on the soundest prac- 
tice in coal mining. 

While the subject has been handled in a masterful 
manner, it is none the less true that the commission has 
placed itself on record as favoring concededly radical in- 
novations—changes which are regarded by some as the 
visionary effervescence of the impractical altruist. But 
it is equally true that our best students of mining eco- 
nomics are agreed that it is only a question of time until 
some of these proposed changes become accepted prac- 
tice. 

The pioneer in new thought lays himself open to much 
criticism from the more conservative element, and since 
the province of the reviewer is destructive rather than 
constructive, impartial and unbiased issue is freely taken 
throughout this paper with many of the findings of the 
commission. 


GroLoGgy AND THE CoAL RESERVES 


As becomes a monograph of, this character, designed 
as it is rather for.the dilettante than the professional, a 
labored effort is made throughout to maintain as non- 
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technical phraseology as possible. The report opens with 
a brief and clearly expressed synopsis on the modern 
theories of coal formation. It is regrettable in this con- 
nection that local authorities are quoted to the exclusion 
of all others; surely, Dana, Le Conte, or the more mod- 
ern Salisbury and Chamberlain would have carried 
greater weight with the well informed reader. This al- 
most provincial disregard for the world’s accepted au- 
thorities naturally affects the prestige of the report in 
the minds of the professional. 

In addition to this, the paper is rather overburdened 
with considerable speculation regarding the actual coal 
resources and what these might have been under other 
conditions. “Something like 10,000 square miles” is 
given as the estimate of the coal-bearing area ir Ohio. 
It is rather strange here that the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey reports should have been so completely ig- 
nored, particularly since these give actual tonnage fig- 
ures and not the rather meaningless square miles. 

Thus we find the geological survey estimates the area 
“known to contain workable coal’ at 12,660 square miles, 
containing originally 86 billion short tons of coal. From 
the earliest time for which records are available, in 1838, 
to Jan. 1, 1913, the total extraction has been only 646 
million tons, or 0.0075 of the total original supply, less 
than 1 per cent. In view of the fact that the commission 
lays considerable emphasis on the importance of conservy- 
ing the coal resources, it seems only fair that the best 
information available on this subject should be included. 

It also appears that the commission might advantage- 
ously have quoted like figures for other coal districts, in 
order to give the reader a basis for determining the rela- 
tive status of Ohio as compared with other fields. For 
instance, the situation might aptly be compared with con- 
ditions in England where the coal reserves are estimated 
at 147 billion tons. The annual production there is at 
the rate of 270 million tons, or about 0.002 of “he total 
supplies, while Ohio’s gross production during the three- 
quarters of a century since the inception of mining is 
only 0.0075 of the reserves, as already pointed out. 


CONSERVATION AND COMPETITION 


Mining and conservation of the coal is the next topic 
taken up. The commission reiterates the already gen- 
erally accepted conclusion that more effective systems of © 
mining must be employed in order to obtain a higher re- 
covery. As compared with other states, a rather broad 
hint is given at the backwardness among Ohio operators 
in adopting modern methods of mining. 

After justifying its position in taking up the conserva- 
tion phase, the commission goes into a detailed discus- 
sion of this question, particularly from the point of view 
of the mining man. A regrettable feature of the inves- 
tigations along these lines is the persistent policy of giv- 
ing preference to the testimony of geologists. The prob- 
lems arising in this connection are those of the engineer 
entirely. It is essentially a question as to whether the 
coal can be economically mined in such a manner as to 
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effect the maximum recovery, and this is clearly one for 
the engineer and not the geologist. It is not within 
the province of the geologist to determine issues in prac- 
tical mining, and it is a disappointing feature of the 
report that utterances based upon the impractical altru- 
istics of men entirely uncontrolled by the economics of 
competition should be given such weighty consideration. 

It is here noted with much interest that the commis- 
sion takes a sharp rap at “our drastic anti-trust laws, 
both National and State.” It has been pointed out re- 
peatedly that conservation and competition in the coal 
industry are concordia discors. On the one hand the op- 
erator is accused of despoiling the Nation’s coal reserves 
and urged to adopt systems and methods for eliminat- 
ing this waste. On the other hand, he is being forced to 
market his product under the most adverse conditions 
conceivable, and often at a figure that scarcely covers 
the cost of production. Where, then, are the additional 
funds necessary to the adoption of more efficient methods 
of working to come from? 


THOROUGH PREPARATION Must Br ASssuRED 


Passing over half a dozen pages on the nomenclature of 
the Ohio coal horizon with comments upon the economic 
possibilities of the different seams, we arrive with interest 
at the opening gun on the mine-run discussion. In a 
general prologue the commission emphatically states 
that: “Unless the Ohio coals are carefully mined and are 
reasonably free from impurities, they will reach the 
Northwest in a less satisfactory condition than the coal 
of other fields, and in such keenly competitive fields, the 
margin of profit is very low.” The commission further 
states that “the Ohio operators would soon be driven out 
of their most valuable markets” unless they can “guar- 
antee clean coal, mined in such a way as to bear trans- 
portation in large lumps.” 

Much testimony was taken by the commission to bring 
out the proportion of coal lost by the present systems 
of mining in Ohio. The different authorities examined 
placed this, under normal conditions, at a minimum of 
25 per cent. to 35 per cent., the commission itself, from 
the results of its examinations, being of the opinion that 
from 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. was left in as pillars, 
while it often ran as high as 40, 45 and even 50 per 
cent. 


SYSTEMS OF MINING 


Following this the commission naturally turns to the 
various systems of mining used in the state, in order to 
demonstrate how these losses occur and prescribe reme- 
dies for same. The report segregates the systems in this 
country, under four general headings as follows: Wide 
room and narrow pillar system; narrow room and thick 
pillar system; the panel system, and the longwall system. 

Wide Room and Narrow Pillar System—It would be 
surmised from the report, that this system is used mostly 
in small operations, where little consideration is given 
toward effecting a large recovery. One of the principal 
objections which the commission takes to this method, 
as regards the present controversy, is the difficulty in get- 
ting miners to work pillars which have been badly 
crushed by the abnormal load thrown upon them. Natur- 
ally such coal would yield a maximum proportion of 
slack, which the miner is not paid for, and the objection 
is well founded. 
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.. Narrow Room and Thick Pillar System—This method 
differs from the one just described in that larger pillars 
are left with a view to ultimately recovering these when 
the mine is abandoned. It is estimated that as high as 
90 per cent. of the entire seam may be worked out by 
this system, although probably on an average of from 75 
to 80 per cent. is about all that is generally mined. 


THe PANEL System 


Panel System—After a brief description of this method 
the commission goes into a detailed discussion of it. Ob- 
viously it meets with great favor. As pointed out in the 
report the method is not adaptable to districts where land 
values are high, because of surface subsidence, but inas- 
much as the mining regions of Ohio are generally hilly 
and of little value for farming purposes, this objection 
loses in importance. 

It is noted here that the commission shows a com- 
mendable leaning toward the more advanced methods 
of mining, particularly those now practiced in West Vir- 
ginia. Thus the Gary, W. Va., mines of the United States 
Steel Corporation, operated under leases granted Ly the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co.,* are heartily commended by 
the commission. 

Taking up the question as to why Ohio operators have 
not voluntarily adopted the panel system of working, the 
report ascribes this partially to a general belief that this 
method involves a much greater initial expenditure. This, 
the commission thinks, is due to the erroneous belief that 
all narrow work must be driven out to the boundaries 
before the work of extraction on a large scale can be 
undertaken. The report correctly disabuses this theory 
by stating that active mining may be prosecuted as soon 
as sufficient development work has been done to open up 
a single panel. While this, of course, is true, it none the 
less conveys a wrong impression, since the expenditure 
necessary to accomplish this is ignored; it is difficult to 
conceive a system of panel working that would not require 
at least half a mile cf development work, consisting of 
from two to four entries. Driving such an amount of 
narrow work obviously involves not only a large expendi- 
ture but an important interval of time. 

As the main reason for the objection of the operators 
to the adoption of the panel system, the commission be- 
lieves that this is due to the extra expense incident to 
driving entries and working narrow places. It must, of 
course, be conceded that this system requires a greater 
amount of entries, and the operators are indubitably jus- 
tified in their stand in this matter, providing a propor- 
tionate increase in the market value of their product can- 
not be obtained. 

la so far as this objection applies to driving narrow 
rooms the position of the companies is not so well sus- 
tained. While it is true that the use of narrow rooms is 
commonly applicd in the panel system, this is not by 
any means essential. As a matter of fact, the system 
originated in fields where the roof could not be held 
except with narrow places, such as, for instance, the Con- 
nellsville district. While roof conditions in Ohio, as a 
rule, are not particularly favorable, there would hardly 
be any logical reason for adopting the narrow rooms used 
in the panel system in West Virginia. The miners also 





*A complete detailed description of the panel system in the 
Pocahontas field will be found in “Coal Age” this week, 
Descriptions of other systems used in West Virginia will also 
be found in Vol. 1, pp. 278 and 305. 
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find objection to this method, under the present basis of 
payment, for the reason that it does not yield such a 
large proportion of lump coal. 

Longwall System—Although the commission says: 
“This is undoubtedly the best system of mining wherever 
it is practicable,” the report disposes of it in a single 
brief paragraph. This it does on the grounds that “it 
is generally admitted by practical miners and mine op- 
erators that this system could not be employed to any 
considerable extent in Ohio.” In a report so replete with 
innovations of every character, it is rather disappointing 
to see this system passed over in such a casual manner. 
To the true conservationist the longwall system is looked 
upon as the millennium.* 


REGULATING THE SYSTEM OF MINING 


As to a general corrective, the commission rightly 
points out that no one system of mining could be specified 
for the reason that many mines now operating could not 
conform to such a system or could do so only at a prohibi- 
tive expenditure. But the commission does boldly advo- 
cate a departure from accepted practice by recommending 
state supervision of the systems of mining employed. It 
is worthy of note in this connection that many conspic- 
uous figures in the coal industry today, as for instance 
Francis 8. Peabody? and other of our ablest thinkers, 
look with favor upon some such regulation. 

The first question that naturally arises is how such a 
plan will work out where the Ohio coals come into com- 
petition with those from adjoining states not so handi- 
capped. While the plan certainly has much to recom- 
mend it and indications are that the no far distant future 
will see it in general practice, it is none the less inevi- 
table that the pioneers will suffer a certain economic 
disadvantage. The measure is similar in many respects 
to the building laws in effect in all cities, and aside from 
the economic aspects there are no reasonable grounds 
why it should not be a success, providing it is not made 
the toy of unscrupulous politicians. 

In justification of legislation along this line, the com- 
mission points out the fact that there is similar supervi- 
sion exercised by the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. in 
connection with the leases of that concern. This is 
rather an unfortunate comparison. As is well known, the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. is essentially a holding con- 
cern, controlling practically the whole, or at least the 
best part of the original Pocahontas coal. Since this is 
one of the highest-grade fuels, if not the highest, in the 
country, it commands a ready market at any time. The 
marketing of coal at a profit is the most vital problem 
in the fuel industry today, and it is obviously unfair to 
compare Ohio, with her relatively lean coals with a dis- 
trict so advantageously provided for in this respect. 

The commission concludes Part I of its report with 
flattering comments on the safety precautions at Gary, 
W. Va.2. The report says: “Nowhere has this commission 
seen such elaborate and complete precautions taken to 
prevent accidents as are to be found in the mines oper- 
ated under these leases by the U. S. Steel Corporation.” 


Tuer FaTaLtiry PROBLEM 
Part IT of the commissioner’s report deals with “Pre- 





*An interesting paper on longwall and conservation ap- 
peared in “Coal Age,’ Vol. 1, p. 475. 

igee “Coal Age,” Vol. 3, p. 691. 

2See “Coal Age,” Vol. 3, p. 347 for a detail description of 
these safety precautions. 
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vention of Accidents.” After justifying itself for taking 
up this phase of the question, the commission states in a 
general prologue that the adoption of the panel system 
of working would not only be an important conservation 
measure, but would also tend to lessen the number of ac- 
cidents due to falls of roof and coal. 

Attention is called to the well known fact that most of 
the fatal accidents are due to this cause, and the com- 
mission is of the opinion that most of these could be pre- 
vented by the adoption of similar strict rules as those 
already mentioned at Gary, W. Va. Comments are also 
made on the fact that one-half the fatal accidents in the 
Ohio mines are sustained by men of foreign birth, and 
some well defined conclusions are drawn on the lack of 
experienced miners in the Ohio field. It is generally 
conceded by all coal engineers that this is a prolific cause 
of fatal accidents. 

Having thus prepared the way for further departures 
from accepted practice, the commission promulgates its 
recommendation: “Need of Safety Foremen.” Casting 
about for a means for justifying its position in this mat- 
ter, the commission lights upon its illuminative, if not 
convincing, analogy between coal mining and railroad- 
maintenance work. Thus it is pointed out that every few 
miles of railroad has a section gang of six or eight men 
under the direction of a section boss, while “there are of- 
ten times found many miles underground workings in 
which are employed one or two hundred men with only 
the supervision of a boss and one or two assistants.” 

Considering the personnel of the commission, it is in- 
deed surprising that such an obviously unfair comparison 
should be allowed to creep into their records. As every- 
one knows, railroad work of this character requires con- 
tinuous and experienced supervision to insure sustained 
effort on the part of the workmen, and that the work be 
properly executed. On the other hand, the miner, once 
started, works in a purely mechanical manner and is re- 
munerated in direct proportion to the amount of labor 
performed, 

As is pointed out in succeeding paragraphs, however, 
a closer supervision of mining work will no doubt do 
much toward reducing the fatality rate. Coal mining 
naturally does not attract a high class of labor which ac- 
centuates the dangers and makes essential that the work 
be carefully watched. 


A Stupy or THE “SArety ForEMEN” PROPOSAL 


The commission places itself on record emphatically 
and positively, as recommending the enactment of a law 
requiring the employment of a safety foreman for each 
25 miners. In addition, it is of the opinion that these 
safety foremen might well be given police powers for the 
purpose of arresting miners violating the rules. It is 
proposed that these foremen be required to fire all shots, 
which is undoubtedly a commendable provision, since it 
places this dangerous work in the hands of what should 
be, at any rate, experienced and competent men. This 
proposition to inject a tone of militarism into mine op- 
erations, although a new departure in this country, still 
has much to commend it. This has been developed, to 
a large extent, in Furopean mines, particularly in Ger- 
many, and with gratifying results. 

In this proposal to engage safety foremen we again en- 
counter the question of economics, but it is noted with 
satisfaction that the commission faces the question square- 
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ly. The report agrees that the operators would naturally 
take issue with this condition on the ground of the addi- 
tional expense, but it is rather surprising to find that it 
says further: “The expense of operation would not be 
increased by the full amount of these wages and probably 
not at all? Presumably, this is to be accomplished by 
having the safety foremen devote a portion of their time 
to other duties. Such a scheme is hardly to be recom- 
mended for the reason that the distinguishing line be- 
tween the ostensible occupation of these men and the 
other duties they were called upon to perform would 
gradually disappear with the result that their usefulness 
in this connection would ultimately be destroyed. Such 
has been the experience in most instances where a firm 
stand has not been taken in the matter, and the men 
held closely to a single duty. 


Cost OF THE SAFETY FOREMEN 


In order to arrive at an approximation of what expen- 
diture would be involved in the employment of these 
safety foremen, let us assume there are 35,000 men* in 
Ohio engaged in mining coal at the working face. If 
one safety foreman be employed for each 25 of these 
men, this would necessitate 1400 additional men, which, 
at $3.50 per day, would mean $4900 per day. Assuming 
the mines to work 200 days? this would mean an annual 
expenditure of $980,000. Computed on the basis of a 
production of 34 million tons, this amounts to 3c. per ton. 
Whether the Ohio coal industry is prepared to carry this 
additional burden is a grave question and one that must 
be given serious consideration. 

The commission further points out that, under the new 
workman’s compensation act, the 100 deaths occurring 
annually in the Ohio mines, as the result of falls of all 
kinds, will involve an expenditure of $375,000 in indem- 
nities, and suggests that a reduction in a considerable 
proportions of these would wipe out much of the cost 
involved in employing the additional men. Properly car- 
ried out, this system will, no doubt, effect an important 
reduction in the death rate, as has been proved at Gary, 
but even the complete elimination of all fatal accidents 
which, of course, is not conceivable, would only reimburse 
the operators for one-third of their loss. 

One rather gathers a feeling at this point that a tone 
of partiality is creeping into the report. The commis- 
sion is so obviously in favor of their recommendation that 
they have quoted the exponents of their theory to the ex- 
clusion of all others: It is true that the opinions of the 
engineers of the Pocahontas company. are due every con- 
sideration. But the fact that a single large and power- 
ful corporation, operating under abnormally favorable 
conditions, should see fit to apply concededly altruistic 
policies in the conduct of its affairs is certainly not suffi- 
cient grounds to justify the Ohio Legislature in forcing 
like measures upon their operators who are not so eco- 
nomically favored. 

Efficiency tests for the miners is the next topic taken 
up by the commission. This wag a measure advocated by 
the miners themselves and had for its purpose the test- 
ing of applicants for work in the state to determine their 
competency. It was proposed that all miners should be 





pics annual report of the inspector of mines, Ohio, 1912, 
D. . ’ 

1See the “Production of Coal in 1912,” issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, p. 160. 
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compelled to pass an examination and obtain a certificate 
before being permitted to accept employment. The in- 
effective results obtained by like measures in other states 
made the adoption of any such system impracticable in 
the opinion of the commission. Part II of the report 
closes with a few remarks on shooting coal off the solid. 


“UNUSUAL CHARACTER OF THE MINERS’ DEMANDS” 


Part III of the report, dealing with “Screened Coal 
vs. Mine-Run System of Payment,” is turned to with 
much interest. The beginning of this part is taken up 
with the history of the controversy in which it is pointed 
out that the screened-coal basis of payment originated 
when the finer grades had no commercial value. When it 


was later found that this coal was of value, the miners 


repeatedly found fault with the system of payment. As 
early as 1883 a commission was appointed to report on 
this matter, and the present commission states that the 
controversy remains much the same, as regards the argu- 
ments of both the miners and the operators, as at the 
time of the previous report. 

In this contention one immediately perceives the “ley- 
eling process of unionism” with a tendency to consider 
the successful accomplishment of a highly speculative 
business venture (as all mining investments are re- 
garded) as an economic crime. The argument lacks noth- 
ing in persuasiveness but even sympathizers with social 
reformation will not concede the general assumption that 
all capitalistic interests are to be regarded as wealthy 
malefactors. Surely the men whose fortunes, brains and 
courage have been boldly flung in the balance are entitled 
to reap the reward of their efforts. 

Under the subheading, “Unusual Character of the 
Miners’ Demands,” the report points out that these are 
unusual because of the fact that they call for “legislative 
interference in a matter which is usually left to contract 
between the parties concerned.” It further states that 
such demands are usually made in behalf of women 
workers or children and others unable to protect them- 
selves, while in this case the legislature is asked to in- 
terfere in the interests of the “strongest labor organiza- 
tion in the country.” In fact, one is much impressed 
with the feeling that the demands savor somewhat of a 
labor official’s boast, made during a conference between 
certain railroads and their employees, to the effect that: 
“You will give us the advance we ask across this table or 
we will go down to Washington and get it.” 

The commission finds the situation particularly incon- 
gruous in this instance, because of the fact that the wages 
paid to the members of this organization constitute a 
large share of the total wealth produced by their labor. 
But when it is noted that the report says further, “and 
when one considers the hazards of the occupation he can- 
not wish it otherwise,” an obviously wrong impression is 
conveyed. In point of numbers the coal-mine fatalities 
are exceeded by such elemental risks as child birth, and 
burns and scalds, while railroads head the list by a large 
margin. In 1906, the fatality rate per thousand in the 
bituminous-coal mines was 2.77, being exceeded by eight 
other vocations, that for railroad switchmen being 4.50 
and the trainmen being 1.46. 

It is a rather notable fact that the commission con- 
cludes its comments on this phase of the question without 
justifying legislative interference in any way. 

(To be Continued) 
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Seismic Disturbance im Its Ree 
lation to the Flow of Gas 
into Mimes 


For a number of years past this subject has received 
growing attention on the part of mining men, especially 
those engaged in the work of investigating the causes of 
mine explosions. 

The excellent paper presented by N. H. Darton, geolo- 
gist, U. S. Geological Survey, Friday evening, Jan. 
16, before the New York Section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, on the subject, Mine 
Gases, gave rise to an interesting discussion of the pos- 
sible effect of a more or less severe seismic disturbance 
at one point on the globe, to cause an increased inflow 
of gas into distant mine workings. 

While it was freely granted by all that any simul- 
taneous occurrence of one or more mine explosions, ac- 
companying or shortly following an observed and re- 
corded seismic disturbance, could not be taken as pro- 
duced by one cause; yet such coincidences at least suggest 
a possible relation between such phenomena. 

Numerous notable examples of danger periods in coal 
mines occurring simultaneously with periods of seismic 
unrest, it was generally agreed, make it a reasonable 
matter for careful study and investigation. As examples 
of such coincidences in recent years, may be cited the 
Mount Pelée period, 1902, marked by the loss of 550 
lives in four mine explosions; the Formesa, Japan, 1906, 
costing several thousand lives and $45,000,000 property 
loss, marked by the terrible Courriéres explosion in which 
1200 lives were sacrificed, the Takashima explosion, 307 
lives, and a number of less fatal explosions in West Vir- 
ginia and Colorado; which was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the San Francisco disaster that destroyed $300,- 
000,000 worth of property and over 2000 lives, the entire 
period covering less than two months and followed four 
months later by the destructive Valparaiso earthquake 
with a property loss of $250,000,000 and 7000 lives, 
which was almost immediately followed by a remarkable 
series of mine explosions at Bluefield, W. Va., 30 lives; 
Raton, N. Mex., 15 lives; Windgate, Eng., 25 lives; 
Johnstown, Penn., 7 lives; Pocahontas, Va., 35 lives, ete. 

This was followed, again, by the Kingston, Jamaica, 
disaster, January, 1907, with a $10,000,000 property loss 
and 1000 lives, which was coincident with the renewed 
activity of Mt. AStna and earthquake in Sumatra, costing 
1500 lives. Simultaneous with this outbreak was the loss, 
in mine explosions, of 24 lives at Primero, Colo.; 250 at 
Essen, Germany, 12 at Lorentz mine, 84 at Stuart and 25 
at Thomas, W. Va., and numerous others in other states. 

In September of the same year seismographs at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in the Isle of Wight told of a severe 
earthquake as having occurred in the Arctic or the South 
Atlantic Oceans, followed by the loss of 200 lives by mine 
explosions in Texas, Rock Springs, ‘Wyo., and Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. ° . 


The remarkable concomitance of these periods of seis- 
mic unrest and danger in mines due to prevalence of gas 
point to the consideration of the globe as a unit, sensitive 
in a varying degree to the physical changes in its crust. 

Once More! 


The reader will forgive our repeating much of what 
we said on Jan. 3, because G. O. Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey, in a letter which we publish in this 
issue, declares to all intents and purposes that he mis- 
apprehended our editorial. 

The reader will remember that we said on Jan. 3 that 
not all the coal lands sold since June 30, 1907, had been 
classified by the Geological Survey and were sold at the 
price set by the Bureau. We said, therefore, that the 
statement of “sales at all prices” which was presented in 
a declaration to prove that coal lands were held at reason- 
able figures was misleading. 

We also said that the sales listed as made before the 
date mentioned were a small fraction only of those which 
uctually took place. That all other sales were void in 
law is doubtless true but it does not invalidate our state- 
ment that coal-land sales of a valid character were pre- 
vented by the notion that valid titles could be obtained 
at less cost. This statement also was amply proved by 
official testimony and other witness could be given from 
G. O. Smith’s own bulletin published in 1913. 

We further said that as prices had been changed the 
sales at an.early date did not establish the reasonable- 
ness of present-day prices. We believe, therefore, that 
the comparison was misleading. How much of an inac- 
curacy was introduced we cannot say positively, for from 
what we learn no account has been kept by Land Office 
or Geological Survey as to the sales of unclassified land 
since that date nor as to the invalid land patents prior 
thereto. We thought we made plain what our difficulty 
was, but Mr. Smith does not seem to have realized it 
despite reading our correspondence witrt him and with 
the Land Office. We made careful inquiry as to the 
volume of unclassified lands sold and got no statistical 
answer. 

We did not take an exception, as Mr. Smith appears to 
think, to the differences between the Land Office and the 
Geological Survey in estimating sales. It is true we sent 
the Land Office the figures of the Geological Survey, and 
we received a letter stating that our figures were wrong 
and the writer did not know where we got them. But we 
made no reference by word or implication to this fact. 

Now we cannot condemn Mr.. Smith for this inac- 
curacy. His explanation of it is, however, amusing. He 
states that he could not tell from an inspection of the 
books when sales were made. This frank approval of the 
frequent contention of the Western patentee is refresh- 
ing. He has been complaining for years that he didn’t 
know when he had effected a purchase and loudly has he 
berated the Land and Attorney General’s offices, mostly, 
however, behind closed doors. Rightly or wrongly he be- 
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lieved the way to secure his holdings was to refrain from 
adverse criticism of governmental departments and 
bureaus. We are glad that by Mr. Smith’s letter the un- 
certainty of his tenure has in our columns received of- 
ficial recognition. 

Mr. Smith regrets that we did not copy the more elab- 
orate table in his report of 1912 showing “Sales of Coal 
Lands at Various Rates since July, 1907.” It is an om- 
nibus list which does not segregate classified from un- 
classified lands. What, therefore, does it import to this 
controversy ? 

The 1913 report which Mr. Smith quotes, in a way 


which might make the reader think we have seen it, has 


not been received by us, the New York Library or the En- 
gineering Societies’ Library. We have the honor of being 
on the exchange list of the Geological Survey and should 
be favored with all such bulletins as soon as any one. 

The latter part of Mr. Smith’s letter refers to the con- 
dition of the coal business in the West. The prices of 
coal in the public-land states, as we showed editorially 
Jan. 10, have been comparatively steady since 1907 and 
we are prepared to concede that the jump in that year 
was not necessarily chargeable to the action of the In- 
terior Department. But the prices in the public-land 
states are and have been for many years much higher 
than in the United States as a whole and show a climbing 
tendency. The difference between the figure $1.15 for the 
whole United States, given by Mr. Smith as against $1.65 
for the public-land states as given in our editorial of 
Jan. 10, is sufficiently marked and perhaps we may con- 
sent to overlook the well known statistical rule that when. 
you want to compare the wage of Sam and John per day, 
do it; don’t compare the wage of Sam with the average 
wage of both. 

In other words, the price of coal in the West should be 
compared with the price in the rest of the United States. 
His table of prices is the second table in Mr. Smith’s 
answer to our editorial and we would like to call it “Hx- 
hibit A” and use it in rebuttal of his charges as it shows 
how much higher Western coal prices are than those in 
the Kast. 

The first table is also one which to our statistical 
friends is, by nature, anathema, though it has, at times, 
an appropriate purpose. If you wish to find how much 
the output of coal in the Appalachian regions has in- 
creased, compare it with itself and not with the whole 
output of the United States or any other quantity. 

If John puts out 99.5 tons per month and Jack 0.5 
tons, together they produce 100 tons per month. Next 
month John decides to raise his percentage and mines 
199 tons. Jack still puts out a miserable half ton. John’s 
percentage of the whole output is 99.75 despite the fact 
that his actual production has doubled. By the method of 
investigation pursued in the table, his increase in output 
is from 99.5 per cent. to 99.75 or a beggarly 14 of one 
per cent., whereas, by every reasonable rule of calcula- 
tion, it is 100 per cent. 

Such a table is misleading, though not, of course, to the 
degree used in the illustration. As a matter of fact from 
1906 to 1912, the bituminous output of the pushing West 
increased 25 per cent. and in the rest of the Union 31 
per cent. We would expect the West like the United 
States to forge ahead and the East like England to drag 
behind. For the East is relatively effete, that is, the op- 
portunities for development are more largely already ef- 
fected. It is interesting to note that from 1910 to 1912 
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a decline in output was recorded in the public-land states. 

There remains for us another statement in civics. Mr. 
Ashley asked us to say the Survey did not sell land, Mr, 
Smith desires us to admit that it doesn’t make the law. 
Can Mr. Smith contend that Congress makes prices of coal 
land when the law of 1873 still holds and some land has 
risen in that time from $20 to $600 and the law is still 
the same except that the Geological Survey has been 
authorized to evaluate the land? The prices are made 
without approval of Congress, without the signature of 
the President, according to rules over which neither have 
exercised any control and Mr. Smith has been the adviser 
from the beginning. 

Did not he and Garfield designate coal land, as land 
containing a 2-ft. coal bed or coal not over 1500 ft. deep ? 


Did not he and that same conservationist make a hew 


declaration in 1908 and less than 3 months later make 
another, dubbing land containing coal 3000 ft. below the 
surface and coal 2 ft. thick, coal land? 

Did not he and Ballinger make new regulations dig- 
nifying a seam 14 in. thick as coal under the act of 1873 
and then finally did he not in the year just passed make 
a new code with Mr. Fisher so complicated that prob- 
ably none but a member of the Survey could understand 
it? Not only is the present scale his scale, but he has re- 
peatedly defended it. If he did not believe in the scales 
and opposed them his advice was rejected by three suc- 
cessive secretaries and he was not “intellectually honest” — 
in his defense of what he considered wrong. We are sure, 
however, he does believe in these scales and is “intellect- 
ually honest” in his approval of them and therefore we 
cannot refrain from holding him responsible for their 
framing. They are too complicated and reveal too well 
trained a mind to emanate from men like our secretaries 
who have never, perhaps, entered a coal mine. 

When Mr. Smith says he does not make the laws, we 
presume he must mean that he is not chargeable with 
having maintained the present selling system as opposed 
to leasing. This we readily grant, and we give him 
every credit for wisliing and urging a change, but we 
have all the time urged that present prices are altogether 
too high and we hold that he is largely responsible for 
that fact. 


# 
Explosibility of Coal Dust 


Perhaps one of the most interesting findings of the 
British investigators who have been working on the prob- 
lem of mine explosions, deals with the question of coal 
dust as a factor in such accidents. It is pointed out that 
the inflammability of such a dust depends more on the 
percentage of “paraffin-yielding” constituents than on 
the total content of volatile matter in the coal. However. 
when once inflammation has been effected, the presence 
of matter capable of reacily yielding inflammable gases 
on heating is not essential for the propagation of a ser- 
ious explosion. That such constituents in dust are not 
necessary for the propagation of a violent combustion 
has been proved by explosions obtained with wood-char- 
coal dust, which element does not contain any volatile 
matter. The scientific conclusion, therefore, is that the 
violence of a dust explosion depends, not on the vola- 
tility of the coal, but on the calorific value of the dust. 
If this is true, anthracite dust, though difficult to in- 
flame, will ultimately produce an explosion as violent as 
those produced by high-grade bituminous coals. 
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SYNOPSIS—The Geological Survey reports on coal 
sales, while probably not absolutely in agreement with 
those of the Land Office, were compiled with full intent 
to oblain correct results. The statements that tie in- 
crease in the price of public coal land has reduced pro- 
duction and raised the price of coal in the West 1s dis- 
proved by statistics. 

In your editorial in Coat Acs for Jan. 3, you say: 
“All in all, the report made year after year to the Pres- 
ident is misleading in the extreme. The public have been 
deluded. The high cost of lving is being raised in the 
West by the restriction of competition in that section.” 

In replying to your editorial, I do not care to match 
skill in invective but merely to answer two charges; the 
one concerning my intellectual integrity and the other 
relating to the adverse effect of the present policy upon 
the ultimate consumer in the public-land states. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY ENDEAVORS TO PRESENT THE 
WHoLe TRUTH 


“Misleading” and “deluded” charge intent to deceive. 
Apparently, you expect to find the administrative report 
of even a scientific bureau taking the same liberties with 
facts as a paid advocate. My associates, I am glad to 
state, condemn special pleading wherever found and we 
consider that any member of a Government scientific 
bureau who might withhold a single pertinent fact or 
“cunningly arrange” facts so as to support an opinion or 
theory is unfaithful, both to the people he serves and the 
science he represents. 

In the U. 8. Geological Survey we may misinterpret 
the facts at our command and thus reach unwarranted 
conclusions, but when, because of new facts or of a new 
Viewpoint, we recognize an error, we intend to present 
the new opinion with the frankness that should ever char- 
acterize the search after truth. 

If the simple table quoted by you from the Director’s 
report for 1912 did not satisfy you as a fair presentation 
of the matter, you had only to look on the next page to 
find the more elaborate table, not reprinted by you though 
utilized in your argument, which table shows the sales 
at each acre price from $10 to $410. This table is 
brought forward a year and printed, on p. 148, in the 
1913 report. Comparison of these tables shows that more 
than 80 per cent. of the sales for the intervening 12 
months were at minimum prices, verifying the state- 
ment in the 1912 report that “purchases will continue 
to be made mainly at the minimum prices.” 


AccuRATE STATISTIcS Harp To CuLL 


It is difficult to cull from the voluminous and complex 
records of the General Land Office accurate statistics of 
coal-land entries and sales. Uncertainties as to what 
should be considered the actual date of sale, the cancella- 
tion of final certificates and even patents, and the neces- 
sity of assembling reports from the numerous registers 
and receivers, complicate matters. The Survey hereto- 
fore has compiled, as best it could, from the files of 
the General Land Office the records of sale for inclusion 

in the Director’s annual report. This compilation has 
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usually preceded that made by the Land Office for its 
own purposes. That, notwithstanding our care, these 
figures have later been found to differ from the final fig- 
ures issued by the Commissioner is, of course, to be re- 
gretted, although these differences have not been re- 
garded as a matter of importance. 

The only difference that possibly could have misled the 
reader is the larger number of entries cited in the Survey 
table, plainly due to duplication in the effort to itemize 
the acreage sold at the different prices. Ag our conclu- 
sions have been based not upon a comparison of the 
number of entries but only upon the acreage sold, there 
is evidently not the intent in this oversight that you have 
charged. 


THE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN LAND OFFICE AND SURVEY 
FIGURES 


The Land Office figures, further, effectually dispose of 
any implication, that the Survey has deceived the Pres- 
ident and the public by an exaggeration of the actual 
number of sales or acreage or returns. For, as reported 
to you by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
under date of Dec. 3, 1913, instead of 829 entries of 133,- 
000 odd acres, bringing $2,461,000 odd, as set forth in 
the Survey’s report, there were 940 entries of 146,246.79 
acres which brought $2,780,283.10, during the period 
July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1912. 

Finally, I believe that the figures presented in the 
two tables in my report for 1912, as well as those pub- 
lished by the Commissioner of the General Land Office— 
which, by the way, show a larger acreage sold during 
the fiscal year 1912-13 than during the preceding year— 
fully justify my statements that coal land has continued 
to sel] at the new figures at a moderate rate, and one 
comparable with that of the earlier years, and that “these 
sales indicate that the suggestion once made that coal 
lands would not sell at the new figures was not well 
founded.” 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY ONLY ADMINISTERS Laws 


Vhether or not my interpretation of these facts agrees 
with yours may not be essential, but it is all-important 
that the available facts have been fairly presented by the 
Federal Bureau. 

It will be regretted by all men who seek the truth that 
a journal of the standing which the Coan Age should 
have, considers it advisable to inject, into what should 
be a friendly and fruitful discussion of a broad, national 
question, imputations against the honesty of those who 
are compelled to differ with it as to the proper solutions 
of that question. I am constrained to believe that you 
will find no support, as you deserve none, in the charges 
you have made. 

So long as existing laws remain on the statute books, 
they must be administered, even though those who ad- 
minister them may believe that a law expressing a dif- 
ferent policy would be better. 


Has THE WESTERN OvuTpuT SUFFERED ? 


The only other topic under discussion, for which I re- 
quest further space in your columns, is the larger ques- 
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tion of how the coal-land policy has affected the price of 
coal to the consumer. Paralysis of the industry has been 
freely charged ever since 1906, but whether there has 
been any serious checking of production perhaps can be 
determined best by a comparison of the statistics for the 
years before and after the adoption of the present coal- 
land policy. These statistics, which are available to any- 
one in the Survey’s annual volumes on the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, show, I believe, that the 
Rocky Mountain States have kept pace with the whole 
United States in coal production. The actual produc- 
tion in those States has increased from 14 million tons 
in 1901 to 22 million tons in 1906 and 28 million tons 
in 1912. 

For the sake of clearness and simplicity, a table show- 
ing the percentage of total production in each of the 
four principal fields for the years 1901 to 1912 inclusive 
is presented : 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION, IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, 
OF FOUR PRINCIPAL REGIONS, FOR SIX YEARS PREVIOUS 
TO ADOPTION OF PRESENT POLICY. 


1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Appalachian...... 66.7 66.60 65.64 65.56 67.49 68.10 
Eastern Interior... 16.6 17.73 18.43 18.55 17.54 17.34 
Western Interior. . 8.7 7.97 8.20 8.34 7.38 6.73 
Rocky Mountain.. 6.2 6.21 6.01 5.85 6.13 6.44 


SAME FOR SIX YEARS SUBSEQUENT TO ADOPTION OF PRESENT 


POLICY 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Appalachian...... 67.51 65.10 66. 26 69.00 67.80 68.30 
Eastern Interior... 18.13 19.78 18.85 17.41 18.49 18.45 
Western Interior. . 6.80 Tedd 6.80 5.24 6.04 5.90 
Rocky Mountain.. 6.06 6.51 6.63 6.92 6.42 6.32 


The shifting percentages from year to year in the 
several fields, apparent in the table, doubtless result from 
a complex group of conditions, hence it is rash to attrib- 
ute too much influence to a single factor, such as the 
growth of corporate holdings, the decreased production 
of oil in the East as contrasted with the enormously in- 
creased production in the West, or the present plan of 
public coal-land valuation. Yet I venture to suggest that 
there is no essential difference between the curves for 
the Rocky Mountains and for the whole country. 


Has THE Prick oF CoAL INCREASED UNDULY? 


Next, as to whether the coal-land valuation policy has 
raised the price of coal and resulted in hard times in the 
*Western States: I do not recall that my reports have 
made any specific reference to coal prices, though else- 
where I have expressed my opinion that both now and 
in the future the consumer is protected by this policy. 
Here, again, however, it is best to present the available 
figures, from which anyone may draw his own conclu- 
sions. The following table gives the price per ton for 
the several coal-producing public-land states and the ay- 
erage rate for the United States as a whole, not includ- 
ing Pennsylvania anthracite. 


PRICES IN THE PUBLIC COAL-LAND STATES COMPARED WITH 
THOSE IN THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 


Colorado........ 1.18 1.23 1.31 1.22 1.28 1.40 1.41 1.33 1.42 1.45 1.49 
Tdahor:. 6st a 2.50 3.10 3.95 3.03 3.93 4.10 4.02 4.27 3.92 2.68 3.14 
Montana........ 1.65 1.64 1.61 1.72 1.77 1.94 1.96 1.97 1.82 1.79 1.82 
New Mexico..... 1.43 1.37 1.31 1.33 1.34 1.46 1.37 1.29 1.39 1.44 1.42 
North Dakota... 1.44 1.50 1.43 1.34 1.54 1.61 1.63 1.56 1.49 1.43 1.53 
Oregon'’.. .. sere 2.44 2.43 2.18 2.58 2.66 2.34 2.74 2.69 3.48 2.32 2.60 
Wt Aoc ceo. sverere 1.14 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.36 1.52 1.69 1.66 1.68 1.69 1.67 
Washington..... 1.72 1.69 1.63 1.79 1.80 2.09 2.21 2.54 2.50 2.29 2.39 
Wyoming....... 1.18 1.24 1.30 1.31 1.31 1.56 1.62 1.55 1.55 1.56 1.58 


U8. 1s oe 1.12 1.24 1.10 1.06 1.11 1.14 1.12 1.07 1.12 1.11 1.15 
At first glance, the gain in price in 1912 over 1902, or 
in 1907 over 1906, might seem conclusive proof that 
classification had increased the sale price of coal in the 
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West. A more careful study of the tables, and of known 
local conditions of markets and demand and comparison 
with changes in other fields, however, at once leads to 
the important query whether this change has been 
brought about by the change in the public-land policy. 
For example, in 1902, the price in Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming, was from one to six cents above the average 
for the United States; in 1906, from 17 to 25c. above 
that average. 


CLASSIFICATION HAs Nor Rarsep PRrIcES 


Classification certainly had nothing whatever to do 
with this increase in the price of coal. The same tend- 
encies continued to 1912 would have given prices above 
those of that year. Further, it may be noticed that, in 
1907, prices in the Western States jumped above those in 
1906, in most cases nearly or quite to the price that they 
have held since. As 190% was the year in which the new 
system was inaugurated, it might be argued that the 
jump in prices that year over those in 1906 was the di- 
rect result of the inauguration of the new system,. even 
though, as a matter of fact, in the year 1907-08, a larger 
number of coal-land sales were recorded than in any of 
the previous 5 years. 

On the other hand, a knowledge of the coal conditions 
which existed in the Western states, as well as over the 
country in general through the first 9 months of that 
year, I believe will fully account for the increased price, 
for during those months, as you will remember, the de- 
mand for coal ran the price up over the whole country. 
For example, in his 13th biennial report, the State coal 


mine inspector of Colorado has this to say: 

The year 1907 was the most flourishing in the history of 
the coal business, both in the amount of tonnage produced 
and also in the number of new mines opened and equipped 
on a scale to meet a large demand for the product; 10,965,640 
tons constituted the year’s output, and 18 new mines, located 
in the various districts, were developed by a large expendi- 
ture of capital. During the earlier 9 months of 
1907, the demand for all classes and grades of coals was 
probably the steadiest and best the State has ever known 
and the prices were exceptionally good. The warning sent 
out from Washington and by the various railroad companies, 
recommending the laying in of supplies of coal while they 
were easily obtained, together with the tide of prosperity in- 
creasing the business of all the industries requiring fuel at 
that time, was responsible for the unusual activity. 


I fail to find any hint in the sentences quoted or else- 
where in the report of the mine inspector of Colorado 
for 1907 and 1908 that the higher prices were in any 
way due to the inauguration of the present policy of coal- 
land classification and valuation, and what is true in Col- 
orado I think will be found true in the other states. 

In a letter to the Hon. Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado, 
on this same subject, I stated as follows: 


All the facts before me indicate that changes in coal 
prices in the public-land states are to be regarded as re- 
sulting not directly from any change in Government policy, 
but rather are controlled directly by the universal law of 
supply and demand. I have further made the comparison be- 
tween conditions in the four Rocky Mountain States, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, and their nearest 
neighbors on the east, where there are no coal lands in pub- 
lic ownership—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. These 
latter States are fairly comparable with the Rocky Mountain 
States in total production, in general quality of coal, and. 
especially in market conditions, inasmuch as particular mar- 
kets are in fact served by some States in both groups. j 

Comparing the output of 1912 with that of the boom year: 
of 1907, I note that in the case of the Rocky Mountain 
States there has been a considerable increase in production, 
while in the case of their eastern neighbors there has been 
a decreased output. In the matter of change in coal prices, 
each state of the eastern group shows a net advance rang- 
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ing from 3c. in Arkansas to 18c. in Iowa, the average net 
advance in the group being 13c. as against 7c. in the six 
public land States, or even a lowering in price of 5c. if the 
four Rocky Mountain States are taken alone. 

Or, to put it another way, while in the boom year 1907, the 
average price of coal in the public-land states was 8c. lower 
than in their nearest eastern neighbors, last year the differ 
ence in favor of the public-land states was 14c. So that, 
as a matter of fact, coal was sold on the average 1 cent 
lower last year in the public-land states than it averaged 
in 1907 in the five coal States next east. I am forced to 
the conclusion that these facts completely refute the asser- 
tion that Federal landlordship has forced up the price of 
coal to the consumer. 

I have also approached this same question from another 
angle. In considering the record of the 8 sales of public 
coal lands recorded in Colorado in ten months of the past 
fiscal year, I find that these current sales, though not large 
in acreage (1320 acres), are in fact sufficient to meet current 
fuel demands. The Survey is in possession of detailed in- 
formation resulting from its classification work for seven of 
these eight entries. 

I find that these lands purchased from the Government 
have a total content of 40 million tons, of which nearly 15 
million tons are recoverable and available for mining under 
present-day conditions, and some 60 per cent. more recover- 
able, although at considerable depth, and therefore not re- 
garded as now available. Inasmuch as the total mine pro- 
duction of coal in your State last year was less than 11 
million tons, these purchases were sufficient to more than 
offset the current exhaustion of coal lands in private owner- 
ship. Moreover, the present holding of coal lands in your 
State by other than the Federal Government is so large that 
I would not expect the demand for coal land to be lively. 


ADMINISTRATION HAs BEEN INTELLECTUALLY HONEST 


In conclusion, permit me to say that the facts to which 
reference has been made above are simply those which 
have convinced my associates and myself that the classi- 
fication and valuation administration of the 1873 coal- 
land law has proved itself such as serves the people best. 
In coming to this conclusion, I beleve that we have 
been intellectually honest. Our experience, however, 
which leads us to defend this policy has also convinced 
us that this 40-year-old law is far from adequate and 
that the results we seek can more directly and surely be 
attained by a lease law. 
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The Bicknell Explosion 


On Dec. 29, 1913, an explosion occurred at the Indian 
Creek mine of the Bicknell field in the southwestern part 
of Indiana not far from the Wabash River. It killed only 
three miners, injured a fourth, and five narrowly escaped 
death but the explosion was of such a character that had 
the mine been working in full force the disaster would 
have measured up with the largest in the past year. 

The regular fireboss, it is said, was sick and in his 
place an old miner went into the mine to make an inspec- 
tion. He had not gone far when the other men who were 
working round the shaft heard a small explosion which 
was followed by a terrific dust explosion, which car- 
ried disaster to the top of the 275-ft. shaft. Even the 
tipple was damaged and some of the mine buildings. 

All but the miner who set fire to the gas were swept 
into the sump below the shaft with a lot of loose timbers 
and mine cars. Several pumps were put out of com- 
mission and it was feared that as a-result the men would 
be drowned. Four men managed to get out of the sump 
but Alexander Cowen who was pinned down by timbers 
was rescued only after seven hours had passed. Meanwhile, 
the water rose rapidly so that his head was but a few 
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inches above its surface when he was rescued. So badly 
was the stairway in the air shaft destroyed by the ex- 
plosion that it had to be largely rebuilt before it could be 
used to remove Cowan. The cage was entirely out of 
commission and consequently the work of rescue was 
seriously hampered. 

es 


llere’s Luck 


The trembling hand holds up the glass, 

Along the bar the catchwords pass— 
“Here’s luck!” 

Flushed faces flush a deeper red; 

The whiskey mounting to the head 

Stirs phantom hopes where hope is dead ; 


“Here’s luck!” 


“Here’s luck!” cry those whose luck is blank; 

Luck never found the man who drank, 
“Here’s luck !” 

He drinks, and luck has passed along; 

It has no place amid the throng 

With maudlin burden for their song— 
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“Here’s luck! 





2) 


To drink—to drug the active brain, 

To make all will, all reason vain— 
“Here’s luck!” 

What fools! Their feet in folly’s way, 

Carousing through the busy day, 

To look within the glass and say, 
“Here’s luck!” 


*Tis pluck wins luck—’twill never come 
To those who dull their wits and thrum 
“THere’s luck!” 

Luck? Look where will and reason reign, 
Where health nor time is spent in vain; 

If such a thing there be *tis plain, 

Here’s luck!” 
—Wex Jones, in New York “Evening Journal.” 
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Working Coal under Sande 
stone Cover 


Letter No. 11—I was much interested in the recent 
discussion on this subject, bearing as it did on the recov- 
ery of pillar coal, and I desire to submit the following 
remarks: 

In order to obtain the greatest amount of coal when 
drawing back pillars in the room-and-pillar method of 
working, the relative width of the rooms and pillars must 
be determined with reference to the thickness of cover ; 
the nature, thickness and inclination of the seam; the 
character of the underlying and overlying strata; and the 
direction of the pillars with reference to the pitch. The 
length of the rooms as determining the time the pillars 
must stand should also be carefully considered. 

Too small a ratio of width of pillar to width of open- 
ing will induce a “creep” or “squeeze.” It may happen 
that the pillars will show no sign of weakness until the 
work of drawing back a range of pillars is in progress, 
when the strong sandstone roof will throw an excessive 
weight on the pillars and crush the coal unless suitable 
means be adopted to prevent this result. 
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In case the entries have been driven to the boundary 
or limit and the room pillars have been left standing, 
in order to avoid the possible danger of a squeeze de- 
veloping when the pillars are drawn, the work should be 
started at the inby end and proceed outward on the re- 
treating plan. By adopting this method, less loss of coal 
will result and the cost of maintaining the roadways will 
be reduced to a minimum while the coal will be obtained 
in better condition. It is important to keep the line of 
pillar work uniformly straight and to avoid leaving any 
stumps of coal in the gob, because these would interfere 
with the uniform settlement of the overburden and cause 
trouble: Also, the work must proceed rapidly. 

The accompanying sketch suggests a good method of 
providing ample protection for the main entries and 
cross-headings while these are being driven to the boun- 


dary. As shown in the figure, a flank pillar 100 ft. wide 
is left to protect the main airway, and a barrier pillar 80 
ft. wide is also left between the head of the rooms and 
the airway above. The cross-heading from which the 
rooms are turned is protected by entry stumps formed 
by turning the rooms on 100-ft. centers. These are 
turned narrow for 5 or 6 yd., and then widened out to 20 
ft. As illustrated, a cross-heading is started in the room, 
at a distance of 90 ft. from the entry. This is turned 
14 ft. wide and widened out to 20 ft. on the lower side. 

As further shown in the figure, the 80-ft. pillar left be- 
tween consecutive rooms is then cut by driving a 20-ft. 
opening or room to the rise of this cross-heading. Cross- 
cuts or breakthroughs are made at suitable distances in 
the remaining 30-ft. pillars. 

This system has given good success in a seam having 
an average thickness of 4 to 5 ft., the coal being of 
medium hardness and overlaid with between 200 and 300 
ft. of hard sandstone cover immediately above the coal. 
The seam was underlaid with a fireclay of medium hard- 
ness. ‘The pitch of the seam varied from zero to 5 per 
cent. 

BENJAMIN HarrILt. 
dohnstown, Penn. 


<a 
The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 11—The question in reference to the inter- 
change of certificates of competency issued in different 
states seems to have provoked quite a controversy. The 
suggestion does not appeal to me that a plan should be 
adopted by which a mine foreman or fireboss could be 
granted a certificate that would be recognized in every 
coal-producing state in the Union. 

If a man is qualified to fill one of these positions in 
Tennessee, Alabama or any other state and desires to hold 
a similar position elsewhere, he should, in my opinion, 
be required to work a certain period in the new field, in 
order to acquaint himself with the existing conditions 
and the methods employed there to secure greater safety 
in mining. I regard this as absolutely necessary to make 
sure that he is not taking risks with the lives of miners 
that would be under his care. 

I am certain that any ambitious man will keep himself 
posted, sufficiently at least to pass an examination in any 
state. As far as competency goes, if the candidate for a 
certificate cannot show that he is qualified by experience 
as well as by technical education, soberness, morality and 
truthfulness, he is a dangerous man to put in charge of 
a mine where he would be responsible for the lives and 
health of a large number of miners. The best and most 
competent mining men have accidents, but these are not 
as frequent as would be if our laws were less strict. 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom; so every 
candidate must show his fitness before he can secure a 
certificate of competency. Our creed must be: Safety 
first, last and always. Until a man can show himself fit 
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and worthy to boss a mine, let him handle the pick and 
shovel and qualify himself by experience and study. Great 
mine disasters follow each other in such rapid succession, 
that we hardly recover from the shock of one when we are 
overwhelmed with the news of another. In my opinion, 
the solution of this great mystery and problem lies more 
underground than in the office. 
A. H. STANSBERRY. 
Oliver Springs, Tenn. 


Letter No. 12—I have been interested in the discus- 
sion of the question of the advisability of establishing an 
interchange of certificates of competency for mine fore- 
men and firebosses, between the different coal-producing 
states. This seems to me to be a most reasonable prop- 
osition and one that I can indorse. 

It has been argued that conditions vary widely in the 
mines in different states, some mines generating gas in 
dangerous quantities, some having highly inflammable 
dust, and some seams pitching while others are flat. I 
would ask, How long would it take a competent experi- 
enced man who had his papers of qualification, to ac- 
quaint himself with these conditions as they exist? I 
venture the opinion that, in a short time, he would be 
master of the situation, because the principles of mining 
are everywhere the same. 

It must be remembered that conditions vary widely 
even in the same state. For example, in Illinois, some 
mines are worked longwall and others on the room-and- 
pillar system; some mines generate dangerous quantities 
of gas while, in others, gas is almost wholly unknown, 
except for an occasional feeder that causes no alarm. 
Many of the mines in southern Illinois, particularly 
Franklin County, are troubled with dangerous quantities 
of gas and inflammable dust. In some of the mines of 
the state, the seam is overlaid with a rock roof where a 
prop is seldom stood. In the same seam, within a few 
miles there is 42 ft. of soapstone between the coal and the 
rock, requiring the use of heavy crossbars spaced from 2 
to 214 ft. apart in the entries. 

Now, considering this question, with respect to the state 
of Illinois, the candidate for a certificate of competency 
is examined as to his knowledge of conditions and meth- 
ods of mining applicable to the mines of Illinois. The 
examination may thus often relate to conditions the can- 
didate has never experienced; but he cannot obtain his 
papers certifying to his competency until he has satisfied 
the board that he has the required knowledge. A long- 
wall man, having passed this examination, is certified as 
competent to take charge of a mine worked on the room- 
and-pillar system. In like manner, men from districts 
free from gas, but who succeed in passing the examination, 
are certified as being fitted to hold official positions in 
mines generating gas. In other words, the scope of the 
examination is made broad enough to cover all these con- 
ditions existing in the state. 

I see no reason, therefore, why the requirements in ex- 
amination cannot be extended to cover the conditions in 
other states, so that certificates could be granted success- 
ful candidates that would be good in any of the coal-pro- 
ducing states in this country. I fail to see why we should 
be behind Great Britain, in this respect, since the condi- 
tions there are as diversified as anywhere in this country. 

Compare, for example, the South-Wales coal field with 
that of the Forest of Dean in England, these two fields 
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being separated by about 20 miles. In the Forest-of-Dean 
coal field, gas is almost wholly unknown. About 14 years 
ago, many of the mines in this field were ventilated by 
furnace. On the other hand, the mines of South Wales 
give off as much gas as any mines in the world and the 
dust is highly explosive. Even under these diverse condi- 
tions, however, a certificate granted at Bristol, England, 
has the same force and value as a certificate granted at 
Cardiff, Wales. In fact, a certificate granted a candidate 
at an examination anywhere in Great Britain entitles the 
holder to fill the same position in any coal mine in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of examination is the 
same throughout the Kingdom; the subjects are the same, 
and the candidate must be thoroughly versed in these 
subjects before he is granted a certificate. 

I would argue, therefore, for a universal standard in 
examination, broad enough to cover all conditions com- 
mon to coal mining in this country and high enough to 
secure the required degree of proficiency and insure the 
safe operation of the mine. On some accounts, the pres- 
ent system of examination and certification is absurd; it 
is needlessly burdensome and expensive to the state, all 
of which could be avoided and the system vastly improved. 
by standardization and interstate agreement. 

W. L. Morean, 
Ex-State Mine Inspector. 

East St. Louis, Il. 

Letter No. 13—A nation-wide certificate or a national 
certificate law, based upon the conditions assumed in this 
discussion, in my opinion, would be unjust and productive 
of harm. Every commonwealth has its own peculiar con- 
stitutional formation based upon the physical, social, in- 
dustrial and political conditions existing within the state. 
The object of every state constitution is or should be to 
secure to each individual citizen of the state the inalien- 
able right and privileges to which he is the rightful heir; 
and to require of him the performance of such duties as 
the safety and progress of the state demand. 

While not an advocate of state rights, in general, I am 
a strong supporter of state rights in particular. I be- 
lieve it to be the right aud duty of every commonwealth 
to enact such statutes as will protect its citizens in their 
vocations and social relations and afford them every 
facility not inimical to the public good, which they as 
citizens have a right to demand. 

The industry of coal mining has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, from the class of unskilled labor to a rank among 
the professions requiring practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge and scientific means and methods. Each state has 
established its own standard of competency based upon 
its own peculiar conditions, which determine the quali- 
fications required of all candidates for the positions of 
mine foreman (manager) or fireboss (mine examiner). 
We may ask, Would not any man who had qualified him- 
self for such position consider it an act of injustice were 
a citizen of another state permitted to come into com- 
petition with him without having first shown his com- 
petency by passing the state examination ? 

I do not regard it as a logical argument to say that 
the general conditions of mining are so similar in the 
different states, that when a man is legally qualified in 
one state, he is like qualified in another state. It would 
be just as logical to say that a practical miner, who may 
be as competent to take charge of the mine work as his 
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foreman but who, lacking the technical knowledge nec- 
essary to pass the examination required by law, is not as 
qualified to assume the responsibilities of the position of 
mine foreman as a legally certificated man. The certificate 
granted a successful candidate is the state’s seal of ap- 
proval of the test of his competency. 

It is well to observe that the phrase “legally qualified” 
does not necessarily mean “competent.” A candidate is 
qualified if he measures up to the standard of the ex- 
amination, but competency is only determined by the re- 
sults produced in actual service. The difference in the 
meaning of these terms is illustrated by the fact that 
many certified foremen and firebosses, though “legally 
qualified,” are wholly incompetent for the performance 
of their duties in. the mine. This is the result of an 
unfair examination or the employment of dishonest means 
and methods to secure the coveted certificate. To broaden 
the field of operation of such certified men, by a uni- 
versal certificate law, would unquestionably be productive 
of harm. 

I question the truth of the statement that mine fore- 
men, as a class, have their time so fully occupied as to 
afford no opportunity for study. Personally, I know this 
is not true. Too frequently, the certificate is regarded 
as a guarantee of no further need of study. The right- 
ful possessor of a certificate realizes that it has required 
effort and sacrifice on his part to obtain the same, and it 
will require greater effort and sacrifice to maintain its 
possession. In general, the work of preparation is not as 
laborious as the later work made necessary by the grow- 
ing responsibilities of the position. Success in any busi- 
ness or profession is only attained by continually striving. 

My judgment is that no qualified or thoroughly com- 
petent man would consider it a hardship or an injustice 
to be required to submit to the standard of examination 
in another state in which he seeks employment as mine 
foreman or fireboss. 

In this connection, however, I would earnestly urge 
that every state examination should be open to any citi- 
zen of the United States, who should be subject to no 
other conditions than those of experience and character. 

12°C. PARITY, 

Jerome, Penn. 
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Working Coal under Watery 
Strata 


Letter No, 1—Replying to the request for suggestions, 
in reference to working coal under watery strata, CoAL 
Ack, Jan. 3, p. 30, I want to say that the conditions 
described in this inquiry are peculiarly difficult to con: 
tend with in the mining of coal. 

Unless a suitable method of mining is adopted at the 
start and the mine laid out in accordance therewith, 
much trouble is liable to arise from a sudden inflow of 
water into the mine workings. This is more liable to oc- 
cur in the winter than in the summer time. It is also 
absolutely necessary in the development of such a mine, 
to drive all openings as narrow as possible and to leave 
ample pillars for the proper support of the cverlying strata. 
In this case, much will depend on the thickness of the 
fireclay stratum interlaid with the shale and slate im- 
mediately above the coal and beneath the water-bearing 
sandrock. 
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In dealing with underground water in mining, it is 
necessary to study closely the character of the strata, in — 
respect to their being pervious to water or otherwise. Un- 
derthe action of gravity, surface water sinks into the soil 
and penetrates the underlying rocks to various depths, 
according to the character and inclination of the strata. 
Underground water may be considered in respect to two 
zones. 'The lower zone being more or less permanent, its 
upper surface marks what is generally known as the 
“water level.” The saturation of the upper zone depends 
primarily on climatic conditions, as marked by the wet 
and dry seasons. . 

The water level, or upper limit of the permanent zone 
of saturation underground, in any district, is therefore an 
important factor in mining. While mine workings lying 
above this level may only be seriously troubled with 
water during wet seasons, workings below the water level 
will generally be subject to a more or less constant flow of 
water, for which ample provision must be made in the 
operation of the mine. 

In considering rock strata with respect to the flow of 
water through them, it is observed that the clays and cer- 
tain massive and igneous rocks are largely or wholly im- 
pervious to water, while other strata, such as sandstones, 
shales and some slates permit, in varying degree, the 
passage of water through them; and many of these strata 
absorb and hold large quantities of water. 

A coal seam overlaid by a heavy bed of shale free from 
faults is quite likely to have a dry roof, although the 
shale itself may be saturated with water held in the pores 
of the rock. However, if the shale is much broken or 
traversed by faults or thins out in places and is overlaid 
with a water-bearing sandstone, there is every possibility 
of a sudden inflow of water occurring. 

Another important effect of underground water that 
must be considered in mining, is the enormous pressure 
exerted by the water on the mine roof. Extra caution 
should be taken to avoid the breaking of the roof, which 
would be accompanied by an inflow of water. The pres- 
sure of the water may even be such as to cause the bottom 
to heave, in the workings. In all such cases, the work 
of drawing pillars should be delayed, until such time as 
the pillars can be drawn rapidly in sections of the mine 
where ample provisions for drainage are provided. The 
work of drawing the pillars should, of course, be com- 
menced at the boundary and proceed outward on the re- 
treating system. 

I recall an instance, in my own experience, where the 
roof was broken in the first working, in a mine under con- 
ditions such as these. The result was that we had a very 
wet mine in the winter season, which increased the diffi- 
culty of driving the entries. In the summer season, 
however, the mine was practically dry. 

Replying, then, to the questions asked by Mr. Mac- 
Phail, I would say that if proper precautions are taken in 
the development of the mine, there is no doubt in my 
mind but that 85 per cent. of the coal can be taken out. 
The amount of coal left in the first working of a mine 
varies widely under different conditions. The best prac- 
tice is to leave ample pillars in the first workings in or- 
der to minimize the danger from squeeze and inflow of 
water through the breaking of the roof. 

Many of the mines in Pennsylvania are taking out but 
one-third of the coal in the first workings, leaving two- 
thirds of the coal as pillars to be taken out later when 
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_ drawing back the work, previous to abandoning the mine. 
_ Many mines in the Connellsville region of western Penn- 
sylvania take out but one-fifth to one-sixth of the coal 

in the first workings, driving only narrow stalls and 
drawing back the wide pillars between them. 

It is, therefore, impossible to give exact rules for de- 
termining the proper size of pillars to support the overly- 
ing strata, as no rule is of universal application, in this 
regard. Each mine is a special problem that must be 
studied in the light of successful practice in the same 
field or in mines worked under similar conditions. Such 
practice, however, should not be followed blindly. Fail- 
ure often results from copying the methods employed in 
other mines, without carefully considering the relative 
conditions. Because a certain system has worked success- 
fully in one region is no indication that it will be like 
successful in another. It is of the greatest benefit, how- 
ever, to study carefully plans that have proved success- 
ful and others that have failed. 

In my opinion, the same amount of water may be 
expected in the hoisting shaft to be sunk 300 ft. from the 
airshaft. Also, the breaking of the roof in different parts 
of the mine may be expected to result, more or less, in the 
same inflow of water. 

GEORGE STOCKDALE. 


Percy, Penn. 
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Coal Production in Sase 
, Katchewan 


In the issue of Coat Agr, Jan. 10, p. 67, an article 
entitled “Foreign Coal Production, Saskatchewan,” by 
Frank B. Smith, states as follows: 


Up to the year 1905 all the published records of coal pro- 
duction in the province were included in the statistics of the 
Public Works of the North West Territories. 


and further on: 


The returns made to the Government in 1905 showed only 
60,000 tons mined, but there is no doubt that more coal was 
produced. 


As it might be inferred from these statements that 
there is still no published record of the production of 
coal previous to 1905 in that portion of Canada now 
known as Saskatchewan, I would call attention to the 
fact that apparently Mr. Smith has overlooked the annual 
statistical reports of the Canadian Department of’ Mines. 
The statistical division of this department has published 
a record of the production of coal in the territory included 
within the present boundaries of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan since 1890, these records having been obtained 
direct from the mine operators. The production for thé 
year 1905 is shown in the report as 107,596 tons. 

. JoHN McLetsuH, 
Chief of Division of Mineral Resources and Statistics. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Effective Depth of Air Column—It has been shown that in 
all shaft ventilation the effective ‘head of air column” (D) 
is the difference in elevation of the top of the upcast and the 

- bottom of the downcast. This applies equally to all forms 
of natural, furnace or fan ventilation, in shaft mines, where 
a positive or negative air column may exist. 

Likewise, in drift or slope mines, the same law will apply, 
except where a long slope causes an appreciable rise in the 
temperature of the downcast alr, and in the furnace ventila- 
tion of a slope mine. In either of these two cases, three tem- 
peratures may be concerned: (1) average upeast temperature 
in the shaft; (2) average downcast temperature in the slope; 
(3) outside temperature. : 

In furnace ventilation, in inclined seams, also, three tem- 
peratures must be considered: (1) average temperature of the 
furnace (upcast) shaft; (2) mine temperature, rise or dip of 
seam; (3) average downcast temperature. Ina few cases, a 
fourth (4) outside temperature may require consideration. In 
all cases where more than two temperatures are concerned 
it is necessary to calculate the column for each separate tem- 
perature and corresponding depth and take their algebraic 
sum. 

In practice, the arrangement of the circulation in the mine 
may be such that the rise or dip column is eliminated by a 
balance of intake and return columns of equal temperature. 


PROBLEMS 

Example—A shaft mine, in a level seam, is ventilated by 
a furnace. The furnace shaft is 900 ft. deep and has an aver- 
age temperature of 300 deg. F.; the downcast shaft is 600 ft. 
deep. Calculate the air column producing eirculation in this 
mine and the corresponding ventilating pressure and water 
gaze when the temperature of the outside air is 20 deg. BY 

Solution—The effective head of air, in this case, is, D° = 
900 ft. and, assuming that the temperature of the downcast 
shaft is practically the same as that of the outside air, which 
is commonly true, the air column, expressed in terms of the 
downcast air, is 

(T —t)D _ (300 — 20) 900 _ 280 X 900 

= = = wok wOl ite 
ha = “460 + T 460 + 300 760 vite de 

Expressed in terms of the upeast air the air column, in 
this mine, is 

(T — t) D _ (300 — 20) 900 _ 280 X 900 
See | ee et nes ta 
hu 460 + t 460 + 20 480 Saath 

The pressure is found by multiplying either of these air 
columns by the corresponding weight of downcast or upceast 
aly. ; 

1.3273 X30 
460 + 20 
1.3273 X 30 
460 +4.300 

The corresponding water gage is, then, 
Ww. g = 27.5 + 5.2 = 5.3 in., nearly 





Thus (downcast), p= 33105 = 27.5 lb. per'sq. ft. 


Or (upceast), p= x 525 = 27.5 lb. per sq.ft. 
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Example—A slope mine is ventilated by means 

: : s ate ) ans of 1 - 
ing or force fan located at the top of an air shaft 800 Rael 
The slope is the main return airway and the elevation at its 


mouth is 275 ft. below that of the top of the air s j 
natural air column exists, aniinice. the Seales hy ee 
mine is 60 | deg. and that of the outside air 10 deg. below 
zero (— 10° F.); and is this positive or negative? ; 
Solution—The effective head of air, in this cas i = 
800 — 275 = 525 ft.; because the downcast fan Enate bene 
same temperature as the outside air column, which therefore 
balances 275 ft. of the shaft column. The downcast air in 
the shaft being colder and heavier than the upcast or return 
air in the slope, the resulting air column assists the circula- 














tion produced by the fan and i -efor ee t 
column. It is nd is, therefore, a positive air 
60 — (—10) X 525 _ (60 + 10) 5257 P 
ha = Shiv Span pe f 
“4 460 + 60 520 520 70.67 ft. 
This air column is in terms of the downcast air, which 


weighs, assuming a barometric pressure B = 30 in., 
460 + (—10) 450 
The natural pressure due to this air column is then 
" Py = 70.67 X 0.0885 = 6.25 lb. per sq.ft. 
ues.—If the fan, in this example, were to be rever 

as to exhaust air from the mine, thereby making tharos 
the intake and’ the fan shaft the upcast, what air column 
would result, if the average slope temperature is 40° F.? 

Ans.—In this case, three air columns exist, tw isti 
and one opposing the circulation i by 3 ee tee 
Anetra ae: n induced by the fan. They 


1.3273 X 30 


Outside column (positive), w, = are : ‘ 
4 ier or or 
oe 1.3273 X 39 
Slope column (positive), fe peo ea 9 
; Ione 40 ke Oe 
: : 1.3273 X 30 
Shaft column (negative), ihe ee ON Q 
Wy 460 + 60 x 800 


. The net air column, expressed in terms of sa 

air, is now found by dividing the algebraic sum ee ie id 
tive (+) and negative (—) columns by the weight of 1 cu.ft 
of the slope air, which gives after simplifying, Gy 


275 525 800 
hs = (460 + 40) — — = 
$ (x — 10 rs 460 + 40 460 + 60 
275 525 800 
500 (2 + 500 ~ a) = 61.3 ft. (positive) 
The weight of 1 cu.ft. of slope air is 
_ 1.3273 X 30 _ 39.819 
Beet AGD ce 40 a EOO ar Or Owes 
The natural pressure assisting the circulation is then 
Pn = 61.3 X 0.0796 = 4.88 lb. per sq.ft. 
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Ventilation im Airways 


It is possible, in the ventilation of a mine, to have 
the same velocity of air current at the face of the intake 
entry as at the main entrance? We have been discussing 
this point and, while one claims that the resistance of the 
airway would decrease the velocity of the air current, an- 
other claims that the volume of air passing the head of 
the entry must be the same as that entering the mine, 
providing, of course, there is no leakage of air through 
the stoppings. It is also claimed that the velocity must 
remain the same under the same pressure. We are con- 
sidering a single straight entry having no leakage of air 
and no butt headings to ventilate. 

I want also to ask if it is possible to have more air on 
the return than on the intake entry in a mine; and how 
does the warmer temperature of the mine affect the ve: 
locity of the air current ? 

. J. H. Frazier. 

California, Penn. 

Assuming that the sectional area of the entry is the 
same at the face of the heading as at the main entrance 
and that there is no change in the temperature of the 
air, there would be no change in the velocity of the air 
current. 

The weight of oir passing into the mine, in a given 
time (pounds per minute), is the same as the weight of 
air passing out of the mine or the weight of air passing 
any point in the entries, in the same time. This is true, 
regardless of the mine resistanze. 

But, the mine resistance developed in any circula- 
tion of air depends on the rubbing surface and the square 
of the velocity of the air current. This is the total mine 
resistance or the total resistance of the airway; and the 
pressure due to this resistance is the pressure per 
square foot, producing the ciculation. It is the difference 
of pressure at the mouth of the mine or airway, between 
the intake and return. 

It is important to observe that this difference of pres- 
sure between the intake and return decreases regularly 
from the mouth to the face of the pair of headings, where 
the difference is zero. The difference of pressure between 
the intake and return is measured by a water gage placed 
on a brattice in the crosscut. It is evident that the water- 
gage reading will be greatest in the first crosscut, at the 
mouth of the mine, and will be practically zero in the 
next to the last crosscut, at the face of the heading; but, 
as stated, the velocity of the air current is constant at all 
points of the airway, for the same sectional area and tem- 
perature. 

In answer to the second question: For the same sec- 
tional area of the airway, a constant velocity will produce 
a constant quantity of air in circulation. But any change 
of temperature will cause a corresponding change in the 
volume of the air current; and, consequently, a like 
change in the velocity of the current. As the tempera- 
ture rises, the air expands in volume. Therefore, the 

volume of air in circulation varies as the absolute temper- 
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ature; and, for the same sectional area of the airway, the 
velocity of the current varies in the same ratio. 

For example, a current of 10,000 cu.ft. per min. pass- 
ing into a mine, at a temperature of 32 deg. F., will be 
increased on the return airway where the temperature is 
70 deg. F., to a volume of 

460 + 70 10,000 x 530 
TO ae 460 + 32 — 492 

If the sectional area of the airway remains constant, 
the velocity will be increased in the same ratio. If the 
sectional area of the airway is 50 sq.ft., the original 
velocity is 10,000 — 50 = 200 ft. per min. The in- 
creased velocity due to the rise of the temperature is then 

200 K 530 
492 


= 10,772 cu.ft. per min. 


= 215.44 ft, per min. 


Fan Ventilation 

I have recently been studying a difficult problem and 
have been unable to obtain any satisfactory information. 
from other foremen and superintendents whom I have 
consulted. Their views mostly contradict my own con- 
clusions. . 

The situation is as follows: Having charge of a mine 
that is well developed, and ventilated by a fan that is 
not large enough to give the required quantity of air, I 
propose to install another fan on the other side of the 
mine. Both of these fans will blow air into the mine by 
separate air courses, the one on the right and the other 
on the left side of the mine; and the plan is to bring the | 
two currents together into a main-return airway about a 
mile from the mouth of the mine. In other words, both 
fans will ventilate separate sections of the mine but use 
the same return airway for a distance of about a mile, 
from the working face back to the mouth of the mine. 

The question is, will both of these fans work success- 
fully? If you can answer this question, or if some of the 
readers of Coat Acer will give their experience, it will 
greatly assist me, and I shall appreciate the favor. 

D. J. Hopxrns, 
Foreman, Mine No. 2. 

Madera, Penn. 

The plan proposed by correspondent is entirely prac- 
ticable. Both fans being blowers or force fans, there will 
be no difficulty experienced; but each will perform its 
proper work. It may be necessary, however, to install a 
regulator at the inby end of one of these airways or sec- 
tions of the mine, in order to properly balance the work 
of the ventilators and secure the proper distribution of the 
air produced in the two sections. 

It is always an error to undertake to run two centrifu- 
gal fans in tandem; that is to say, to operate one fan as a 
blower and the second fan as an exhaust on the same cir- 
culation. In that case, one or the other of the two fans 
will perform the entire work, and the air current will be 
carried through the other fan by the pressure maintained 
by the first. 
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Selected Fireboss Questions air in circulation is then 53.125 & 335 = say 17,800 


Ques.—A mine is producing 40,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. with 10 hp.; what horsepower will be required to 
produce 75,000 cu.ft. per min., in the same mine? 

Ans.—-In any mine or airway, the power producing the 
circulation varies as the cube of the quantity; in other 
words, the power ratio is equal to the cube of the quan- 
tity ratio. Calling the required power a 

iy Cay 4 3) meOg LOI 6.59 
10 40,000 8 512 
z=10 X 6.59 = 65.9, say 66 hp. 

Ques.—With a water gage of 0.4 in., a ventilating fan 
is making 65 r.p.m. and producing 36,000 cu.ft. of air 
per min.; what quantity of air will be produced under a 
water gage of 0.6 in.? 

Ans.—The rise in water gage from 0.4 to 0.6 in. may 
result from an increase in the mine resistance, due to a 
fall of roof or extension of the airways; or the same rise 
of water gage may be the result of increasing the power 
and speed of the fan. The question does not specify the 
cause of the rise in pressure. 

Assuming, first, the power applied to the fan shaft and 
the efficiency of the fan remain constant, the power on 
the air will be constant. In this case, the quantity varies 
inversely as the unit pressure or water gage.. In other 
words, the quantity ratio is equal to the inverse water- 
gage ratio. Thus, calling the required quantity of air x 

Ree Oe 2 
36,000 0.6 3 
x = 36,000 XK 24 = 24,000 cu.ft. per min. 

But assuming, on the other hand, that the rise in water 
gage is due to an increase of power and a consequent in- 
crease in the speed of the fan, the quantity of air in cir- 
culation in a given mine or airway will then vary as the 
square root of the pressure or water gage. In other words, 
the quantity ratio is equal to the square root of the water- 
gage ratio. Or, 


x 0.6 —— 
36,000 No.4 V 


x = 36,000 * 1.2247 = say 44,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques—-The hand on an anemometer turns around 3.25 
times in one minute. The airway is 6.25x8.5 ft. What is 
the velocity of the air current and the quantity of air 
passing, allowing 3 per cent. for the resistance of the 
anemometer ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the airway is 6.25 X 8.5 
— 53.125 sq.ft. In the Biram anemometer, one revolu- 
tion of the large hand corresponds to 100 ft. of air travel, 
disregarding the error of the instrument. In the given 
ease, the air is traveling at the rate of 325 ft. per min., 
as indicated by the instrument. Allowing 3 per cent. for 
resistance, the indicated velocity is 97 per cent. of the 
actual, which makes the velocity of the air current, in this 
ease, 325 + 0.97 = 335+ ft. per min. The volume of 





cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Where would you expect to find firedamp in a 
mine? 

Ans.—Firedamp may generally be expected to be found 
in the air current passing the face of a heading or other 
working place generating a considerable quantity of marsh 
gas, sufficient to render the passing volume of air inflam- 
mable or explosive. Again, firedamp may be expected to 
be found at the face of a rise heading or chamber that is 
poorly ventilated, or where the air current is not properly 
directed so as to sweep the face of the heading. Fire- 
damp also accumulates in pockets or cavities in the roof 
or other void places not reached by the air current and in 
all rise workings. 

Ques.—If the temperature of the air current passing 
in a mine is 60 deg. F., and its velocity 300 ft. per min., 
the sectional area of the airway being 50 sq.ft., what 
weight of air is traveling per minute? 

Ans.-—The volume of air passing in this airway is ¢ = 
av = 50 X 300 = 15,000 cu.ft. per min. Assuming 
a barometric pressure of 30 in., the weight of air pass- 
ing in this case 
W = 1.3273 Xx 30 

460 + 60 

Ques.—What effect does an atmosphere containing 
explosive gas have on a safety lamp? 

Ans.—The effect will depend on the degree of explosive- 
ness of the firedamp mixture and the character of the 
mixed gases. If the firedamp consists principally of marsh 
gas and air mixed in such proportion that the mixture 
has not yet reached the lower explosive point but is 
merely inflammable, the effect is to cause a disturbed con- 
dition of the flame of the lamp, which may reach up- 
ward, flutter and become enlarged in volume and finally 
fill the entire gauze of the lamp. 

As more gas is added and the mixture becomes explo- 
sive and nears the maximum explosive point, small explo- 
sions and sharp cracklings are apt to occur within the 
lamp when the latter is first introduced into such gas. 
The moment of greatest danger is when the lamp is be- 
ing removed from such a mixture of gas and air.. The 
entrance of fresh air into the combustion chamber of the 
lamp, under these conditions, is apt to cause an explosion 
within the chimney that will force the flame through the 
gauze. The lamp should be removed slowly but promptly 
from such a mixture. 

Ques.—Explain, briefly, what is meant by a “dead hole” 
and what is a “windy shot’? 

Ans—A dead hole is a hole that is drilled more or 
less perpendicular to the face of the coal and has no op- 
portunity to work so that the charge can free itself. Any 
shot that is thus bound is spoken of as a “dead hole.” 

A windy shot is one where the energy of the exploding 
charge is spent largely on the air, producing a heavy con- 
cussion of the atmosphere in the immediate vicinity of 
the blast. 


X 15,000 = 1148+ 7b. per min. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down a 
decision in the case of “investigation and suspension docket 
No. 242” which involves a so called “Chicago switching 
charge.” In this decision a proposed increase in rates on in- 
terstate shipments of coal from Chicago, Ill, to Ravenswood, 
Ill, and the reduction of the amount of absorption on such 
shipments by line carriers were found not to be justified, and 
the suspended tariffs were required to be withdrawn. The 
case in question is another of the series of switching charge 
cases that have been before the Commission for some time 
past. 

On anthracite coal absorption of the switching charges of 
the Chicago & Northwestern to both Rose Hill and Ravens- 
wood was provided to the extent of $4 per car, regardless of 
weight, the difference in rate being the result of the spread 
in the locals. In an attempted compliance with the order of 
the Commission, in the case referred to, instead of lowering the 
Rose Hill rate, the respondents raised the Ravenswood local 
to 25 cents, and at the same time the line-haul carriers 
filed tariff canceling the through rate and reducing the ab- 
sorption on bituminous coal from $6 to $4 per car, the effect 
of all of which was to put Ravenswood on a basis of 15 cents 
and 5 cents per net ton higher on bituminous and anthracite 
respectively, than points immediately south of and in com- 
petition with it, by means of wagon and motor-truck de- 
liveries. 

In this situation Zipf Brothers Coal Co., located at Ravens- 
wood, protested against the new tariffs becoming effective, 
alleging that they would result in an illegal discrimination, 
in that their immediate competitors, of which there were 
many, would be upon a basis of 15 cents per net ton lower, 
which would practically eliminate the protestant from the 
business. It appears that the chief interest of this concern 
is with the soft-coal rates. Complaint as to the proposed 
rates was also made by the Chicago Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


“The respondents,” says the decision, “seek to justify the 
manner in which they attempt to comply with the Com- 
mission’s order in the Rose Hill case by asserting that if they 
should reduce the Rose Hill rate to within 5 cents of the 
present Ravenswood rate, it would result _ in too great a 
spread between Rose Hill and Rogers Park, and _ other 
points immediately north and subject them to the same com- 
plaint they encountered in the Rose Hill and the instant case. 

This argument, however, is extraneous to the issue, which 
is whether the proposed rates to Ravenswood are reasonable. 
The fact that another complaint might possibly arise out of 
the same general situation is not a controlling factor in the 
determination of that question, as cases of alleged undue 
preference or prejudice must be adjudged upon their respec- 
tive merits. 

To substantiate the reasonableness of the advanced rates 
respondents offer testimony tending to show that what is 
known as the Chicago switching district really ends at Deer- 
ing, though the map filed with the Lowrey tariff, to which 
respondents are parties, indicates that only the inner zone of 
the switching district terminates at or near Deering while the 
outer zone extends much farther north and takes in Ravens- 
wood and other points several miles above Ravenswood.” 


Arguments on Proposed Alaskan Railway 


The principal subject of interest during the past week 
with respect to mining developments has been the discus- 
sion of the bill for constructing a government railway in 
Alaska intended to open up the coal region of that terri- 
tory as well as to render the copper and gold mining sec- 
tions of the peninsula more accessible. 

Much of the discussion has been of a semi-political type 
designed to show that the failure to develop the territory by 
private capital was due to unreadiness on the part of cer- 
tain capitalistic interests to run counter to the wishes of 
others which have obtained a strong foothold in Alaska and 
are in position to defend themselves. 

Another large division of the discussion has dealt with 
purely technical railroad questions, involving the routes that 
could be followed in reaching the districts that are intended 
to be opened up. All of this part of the debate has been of 
purely technical significance. In addition, however, there has 
been some development of information with regard to the 
probable effect of the new road upon mining conditions and 
the circumstances under which freight is now carried and 
would be carried in the event of the enactment of the 
legislation. 


It is alleged that under existing conditions it costs about 
$150 per ton to get freight to Fairbanks whereas under the 
new plan with a Government road it would be not over $27. 
This is the general drift of the argument in support of the 
new measure. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Jan. 14, resumed 
its inquiry into the anthracite coal industry with reference 
to rates and practices existing among the railroads and coal 
companies. The hearings were begun last November, and 
were suspended until now, because of the death of Commis- 
sioner Marble at Washington, and Commissioner McChord, 
presided at the present hearing. 

The principal questions which the Commission sought to 
determine by its investigation were: 

“Are the carriers directly engaged in the mining and sale 
of coal, and are these big railroad companies sufficiently 
separated from the producers? 

“Are the rates, rules and practices governing the trans- 
portation of coal reasonable?” 

According to testimony presented during the hearings, 
efforts were made to show that the carriers had derived earn- 
ings from freights and in return made certain concessions in 
interest charges, royalties, rentals and in other ways to 
their own companies, while competitors were forced to pay 
big freight rates without receiving any concessions what- 
ever. : 

The interlocking directorates of the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R. Co., and the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. it was brought 
out, were responsible for the attitude taken by the latter 
company and also dictated its policy toward independent 
coal companies. 

The Reading Co., it was pointed out, owns the capital 
stock of both the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
and the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., thus forming a hold- 
ing company and two operating companies. It was also 
shown that the Reading Co. is financed by $100,000,000 or 
more of 4 per cent. general mortgage bonds. The holding 
company also owns $20,000,000 bonds of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. Co., and the later is obliged to pay 6 per cent. 
to the holding company, making an additional 2 per cent. 
The equipment used by the railway company is owned by the 
Reading Co., and it must pay 8 per cent., which was paid 
monthly in advance instead of semi-annually in arrears. 

The question of interlocking directorates was also touched 
on in the testimony given by G. H. Ross, vice-president of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co., which brought out the fact that 
its subsidiary companies were supposed to pay royalties of 
from 20 to 28 cents a ton on coal mined on land leased by the 
railroad to the coal company, but that these reyalties had 
never been paid. That two subsidiary companies ,of the 
Susquehanna leased land from the Northern Central R.R. and 
now owed $6,000,000, but that interest was never paid be- 
fore 1908, and has been paid since at the rate of from 5 to 6 
per cent. 

Evidence that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. : 
Co., had been lax in its methods of renting property to the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., was obtained 
from E. E. Loomis, vice-president of the railroad company 
and president of the coal company. It was brought out that 
the railroad company is receiving a fair rental for property 
leased in Buffalo. A quantity of the coal company stock is 
owned by some of the directors of the railroad it was stated. 
It was also said that the coal company might have profited 
to the extent of $112,000 if the coal taken over from the 
railroad company at the time of the reorganization in 1908 
had been purchased by careful inventory of the stored ma- 
terial. A book inventory only was taken, and by this system 
the coal company lost money on the transaction. 

The auditor of the Lackawanna company admitted ex- 
change shipments of coal between his company and the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, but that this arrangement was 
reciprocal, even though contrary to the published traiff rates 
of the railroad company. : 

Concerning the storage facilities offered to competitors of 
the Lackawanna company, it was brought out, that unlimited 
detention of coal, on cars was.allowed without demurrage 
charges to all shippers, but it later developed that tne only 


’ lished in the rates filed with the Commerce Commission. 


‘road companies which hauled coal after it 
_trestles and piers to which it was assigned has been stopped 
/ recently. 
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shipper having available facilities for free storage of coal on 
ears is the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., but 
'by pooling their interests, the independent operators might 


store their product as cheaply as the Lackawanna COMPA DT, 
; f 


Testimony on Unpublished Rates 


Witnesses were examined with regard to allowances that 
had been made to companies, and which had not been pub- 
This 
allowance of from 10 to 15 cents a ton permitted to rail- 
reached the 


This special rate was known as the “Penn Haven 


rate.” The largest allowances were those permitted to the 


! Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for its service over the “later- 


high Coal & Navigation Co., 


_als,” which means the special short-cut tracks from the col- 


lieries to the nearest railroad center or distributing point. 


'The Lehigh Navigation Co. it was brought out transported 


much of its coal over these laterals, the allowance to the 
coal companies on this amounted often to as much as 30 cents 
a gross ton. 

It was brought out by the general coal agent of the Le- 
that this company was pre- 
vented for many years from entering the Western coal mar- 
ket through hindrance by the Reading Ry. It was also 
shown that a daily report of all coal, either anthracite or bi- 
tuminous, transferred to vessels for shipment to New Eng- 
land and other points, is sent to the general sales agent of 
the Reading Coal & Iron Co., whether the coal belonged to 
‘the Reading company or to other shippers. 

R. D. Rickard, secretary and treasurer of the New York, 
Ontario & Western R.R., testified that the Scranton Coal Co., 
and the Elk Hill Coal & Iron Co., both owned by the Ontario 
people have been operated in the last few years at a loss 
and that both concerns failed to pay interest on second 
mortgages held by the railroad company. 

The railroads will have an opportunity to present their 
side before any decision is handed down by the commission, 
which adjoined on the 17th, for six or seven weeks, so that 


the railroads may have an opportunity to prepare their 
evidence. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Harrisburg—It is thought that the next legislature will be 
asked for an appropriation to establish a safety station sim- 
ilar to the one maintained at Pittsburgh by the United States 
Government. This request will be the outcome of a recent 
conference between James E. Roderick, chief of the State 
Department of Mines, and Dr. Holmes, of the U. S: Bureau 
of Mines. 


Plymouth—The double frame building occupied by Lewis 
Ryzdewski, located on Vine St., began settling into the work- 
ings of the Plymouth Coal Co., on Saturday, Jan. 10, and, on 
the morning of Jan. 13, had practically disappeared, only the 
roof being visible from the street. 


Wilkes-Barre—Judge Fuller in rendering an opinion for 
the bench on Jan. 19 established the legality of the 1913 
assessment which was attacked by the coal companies. Ef- 
forts had been made to set aside this assessment on the 
ground that it was improperly made, and that the valuation 
of $250 per foot-acre was unfair and inequitable. The de- 
cision in question asserts that the assessment was legally 
and fairly made, uphclds the $250 assessment and leaves no 
apparent loophole of escape to the coal companies. 


Hazleton—The G. B. Markle Coal Co. which has been run- 
ning a special train between Hazleton and Jeddo for its em- 
ployees, since the start of the trolley strike in Hazleton, has 
decided that hereafter the workers must pay five cents each 
way. The coal company contends that the train is costing 
$300 a day, and that the miners should defray part of the 
expenses. 


Pittston—One man was killed and two others injured re- 
cently by an explosion of gas in No. 17 shaft, Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. No. 9 Colliery, at Pittston. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The Byrne Coal & Coke Co. recently con- 
cluded negotiations for the purchase of the Whyel Coke Co.’s 
holdings in the Yukon field, aggregating about 100 acres. 
The purchase price was $70,000, to which $60,000 will be 
added by the Byrne concern in improvements. The con- 
struction of 60 new coke ovens, in addition to the 34 already 
in place, will be started soon. 


Philadelphia—A committee of the Association of Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania is considering 
the question of bringing damage suits against the United 
Mine Workers of America as an organization and individ- 
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ually for alleged violations of a contract existing between 
the operators and the union miners of the central Pennsyl- 
vania soft-coal field. Such proceedings, if instituted, would 
be for the recovery of damages caused by petty strikes in 
violation of the contract. 


Du Bois—It is alleged that the Northwestern Mining and 
Exchange Co. (an Erie Railroad affiliation) is so disgusted 
ath the attempt of the union to enforce a closed shop that 
it is preparing to dismant’? its Eriton mine near this place. 
Should this mine be allowed to flood it will be a serious men- 
ace to surrounding collieries. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The Main Island Creek Coal Co., which was 
recently reorganized at a meeting of the stockholders, will 
open up a new field in Logan County within the next few 
months. This firm expects to be shipping coal from six 
mines by Mar. 1, and from four others in 90 days later. Con- 
tracts have been let for the erection of 500 houses, two large 
storerooms and three power plants of 400 hp. each, which will 
be completed within the next 30 days. 


Wheeling—After a thorough inspection of the mine as- 
sisted by J. W. Paull, a U. S. Bureau of Mines’ man from Pitts- 
burg, Earl Henry, on Jan. 14 decided that the recent explosion 
in the mine of the Mound Coal Co. at‘ Moundsville, in which 
four men were injured, was the result of igniting an accumu- 
lation of gas caused by a fall which occurred after the mine 
fireboss had made his rounds. Aside from the injury to the 
four men, no damage was done to the mine, which is now in 
good condition. 


Huntington—An important real estate deal was recently 
consummated at Ironton, Ohio, whereby the Hecla properties 
passed into the hands of F. B. Enslow, A. B. Brode and Julius 
L. Anderson, this property consisting of approximately 20,000 
acres, a large percentage of which is underlaid with coal, will 
probably be developed at no remote date. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The Consolidation Coal Co. has made an 
opening at mine No. 9, which will develop a new field esti- 
mated to contain about 600 acres of coal 3% ft. thick. The 
company has completed the outside improvements at the mine 
and a new haulage system. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—It is reported, that since re-opening on Jan. 
10, after an extended holiday lay-off, the several large plants 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. and the Mineral Fuel Co. in the 
Jenkins, Burdine, McRoberts and Fleming sections, are again 
operating on full time, in spite of the slow demand for coal 
in many markets. The shortage of fuel caused by the shut- 
down has resulted in a good demand from customers of the 
companies, and large steam contracts have to be filled, re- 
gardless of general conditions, which means that the com- 
panies wiil probably continue operations at an active rate, 
being to a large extent independent of the open market. 


Madisonville—Reports indicate that considerable progress 
is being made by Eastern interests in securing control of un- 
developed properties in this section, several deals having 
been closed recently. Garland Roney, of Providence, Ky., C. 
H. Murphey, of Madisonville, and others are reported to be in- 
terested, and to have made sales ‘lately direct to the in- 
terests who are said to be acquiring the property. Nothing 
is heard, however, of the formerly rumored acquisition of a 
large number of operating concerns by an Eastern syndicate. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—In line with the recommendations of the 
State Mining Commission’s report to Governor Cox, the Provi- 
dence Coal Co., with mines at St. Clairsville and Fairpoint, 
has appointed J. J. Forbes, a mining engineer, as safety in- 
spector. Forbes’ duties include the inspection of the mines 
to prevent possible accidents, the care of the mine-rescue ap- 
paratus, and the instruction of the men in accident prevention. 


St. Clairsville—About 1000 miners employed in the Blaine 
and Lansing mines of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. near St. 
Clairsville struck because the company refused to haul them 
into the mines on its mine cars. Under the provisions of 
the compensation law the company is responsible for injuries 
to miners while being hauled in that manner and since the 
men refused to waive their right of action the company re- 
fused to permit them to ride on the cars. 


Lisbon—Dornacher & Rider, of Akron, Ohio, have pur- 


’ chased 3000 acres of coal lands in Wayne and Washington 


Townships in Columbiana County which they will develop in 
the near future. 
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Coshocton—The Morgan Run Coal & Mining Co., of Cleve- 
land, has closed one of its mines in the Coshocton field per- 
manently, throwing 25 men out of employment. The mine 
was closed following a visit of the State Mine Inspector D. H. 
Sullivan who ordered many repairs to insure safety to the 


miners. The company immediately closed the mine. 
INDIANA 
Boonville—The increase of stripping operations in the 


vicinity of Boonville, which have threatened to supplant shaft 
mining entirely, will meet with opposition in the future, the 
Central Labor Union of Boonville having adopted resolutions 
condemning the new method, for presentation to the United 
Mine Workers of America during the meeting which began 
Jan. 20. The resolutions point out that the stripping plan is 
not only detrimental to labor, but that land mined in this 
manner is completely devastated, and urgently recommend 
some action to check its further use. 


Indianapolis—The Indiana Supreme Court, in a case in 
which the Shirley Hill Coal Co. was defendant, decides that 
where a healthy man of 35 years, earning $85 a month, was 
killed, leaving a wife and five children, a judgment of $8000 
will not be held excessive without some showing of wherein 
the jury was prejudiced or acted with partiality or through 
corruption. 

Dugger—The coal chute of the Sunflower Coal Co. near 


here was burned, with two cars of coal, Jan. 14. The loss 
was $6000. 
ILLINOIS 
Springfield—The Springfield coal Co. has closed three 


mines, one at Riverton, one at Klondike and one at Taylor- 
ville. The Taylorville mine has not been idle before since it 
was opened up, 25 years ago. The shutdown is indefinite, 
and all the miners removed their tools from all of the mines. 
In the aggregate, over 1000 miners are out of work from the 
three mines. No causes are given, excepting that there is no 
money in operating a coal mine. It is understood that three 
other mines of the Springfield Coal Co. will be shut down in 
the course of perhaps a week. 


Pana—The Illinois Midland Coal Co. has filed a mortgage 
for $3,000,000 in favor of the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. Several thousand acres 
of coal rights were transferred this week by the Pawnee Con- 
struction Co. to the Illinois Midland Coal Company. 


Bloomington—A fire of unknown origin recently destroyed 
the fan house and blacksmith shop at the McLean County 
Coal Co.’s mines. The monetary loss will aggregate over 
$1500, but added to this will be the inconvenience of a forced 
shutdown while repairs are being made. 


West Frankfort—The South mine here recently hoisted 
3886 tons of coal in one day. The Zeigler mine a few days 
earlier hoisted 3401 tons. 


Pekin—Factories and railroads are commencing to store 
coal in anticipation of a strike which is expected when the 
new scale comes up for consideration and adoption. 


OKLAHOMA 


MeCurtain—The mines of the San Bois Coal Co. will not 
resume operations until after the expiration of the present 
contract between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the Southwestern Interstate Coal Mine Operators’ Association. 


Poteau—The Claco Mining Co., recently incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, will shortly develop 260 acres of coal and 
clay properties, It has advertised for machinery to the value 
of about $15,000. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood—A thorough.examination of the newly dis- 
covered coal field in the eastern part of Brown County has 
been made, and it is declared that a thick vein of lignite coal 
of a good quality exists there. The land on which this coal 
has been found lies along a ridge about 12 miles from Brown- 
wood, and between the towns of Blanket and Zephyr. Leases 
have been secured on about 1900 acres of this land, and it is 
planed to start development as soon as possible. 


KANSAS 


Radley—Two shot firers were killed in Mine No. 48 of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. near Radley, Kan., recently. A 
windy shot cauced an explosion, resulting in the death of the 
men. The bodies were recovered about 12 hours after the 
exposion. 


Mulberry—On Jan. 14 the cable at Mine No. 7 of the 
Spencer-Newlins Coal Co. broke, dropping the cage, which 
carried six men about 100 ft. to the bottom of the shaft. 
Three of the miners upon the cage at the time were killed, and 
the remainder seriously, if not fatally, injured. 
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COLORADO 


Trinidad—It has been announced from the headquarters of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. that the coke ovens at Tercio 
and Tabasco resumed operations on Jan. 6. ‘The resumption 
of operations at the coke ovens would signify that a full 
quota of men is employed at these places, and that the output 
will be materially increased. 


Denver—Nine hundred union miners on Jan. 17 demanded 
the release within 24 hours of Mother Jones by the military 
authorities. This demand came from a meeting of strikers at 
Rockvale, about 900 men being in attendance. The miners 
affirmed that unless Mother Jones was freed within 24 hours, 
they would free her by force of arms. 
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Vancouver, B. C.—Interest was recently aroused in Van- 
couver over the alleged discovery of large coal areas on Smoky 
River in Alberta, near the British Columbia border along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. The coal is said to 
be a good grade of anthracite similar to that produced in 
Pennsylvania. The area of the property is 32,000 acres, and is 
leased at $1 per acre. The leasing company expects to sell 
the coal in the Prairie Provinces and on the Pacific coast. 
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F. J. Harry, M. E. Markell, J. R. Davidson, Charles Detwiler 
and F. A. Parsons, of Uniontown, were recently elected direc- 
tors of the Southern Connellsville Coke Co. 


J. R. Watkins, Supt. of the Issaquah & Superior Coal Min- 
ing Co., after a hard yea: s work is taking a trip back to 
Wales. Mr. Watkins expected to sail from New York on the 
Lusitania on Jan. 14. 


Malcolm Macfarlane was recently appotnted inspector of 
mines for the New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Co., 
with headquarters at Phillisburg, Penn. H. B. Douglas, who 
formerly held this position, has been assigned to other duties. 


R. B. Drum, general superintendent of the Vesta Coal Co., 
a subsidiary of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., with mines at 
California, Penn., retired Jan. 16 after more than a quarter of 
a century of service with the company. He was succeeded 
by H. B. N. Louttit, previously manager of the Monongahela 
River mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Charles #. lce, formerly manager of the Millers’ Creek 
division of the Consolidated Coal Co. in Kentucky, was re- 
cently made chief coal inspector for the same firm with duties 
embracing all divisions. G. M. Gillette, formerly assistant 
general superintendent of the Elkhorn division, was promoted 
to be manager of the Millers’ Creek division succeeding Mr. 
Ice. 
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L. E. Monser, president of the Wenona Coal Co., and a 
pioneer operator in the Illinois coal fields, died at his home at 
Wenona, Ill., recently, after a long illness. 
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The body of Edward Joyce, who mysteriously disappeared 
from his home in Carnegie, Penn., in April, 1909, was dis- 
covered in some abandoned workings of the Camp Hill mine 
of the Carnegie Coal Co., on Jan. 14. The portion of the 
workings where the body was found had been bratticed off 
from the rest of the mine for several years on account of fire- 
damp. How Joyce, who was boss of the pit at the time of his 
death came to enter these abandoned workings is unknown, 
but it is now believed that for some reason he did so and 
was overcome by the firedamp. 
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Seranton, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. is rapidly 
pushing the erection of its new breaker at Underwood. 


for the purpose of mining and marketing coal. 
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Myersdale, Penn.—Men and teams are at work transporting 
machinery and putting it in place for starting a new coal mine 
a short distance below the sanitorium power house near this 
place. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—The Norfolk & Western R.R. intends to 
build a short line about 17 miles in length to penetrate the 
coal fields of Pike Co., Ky. This branch has been incorporated 
at Frankfort, Ky., as the Tug River & Kentucky R.R. Co. 


Cumbo, W. Va.—In addition to other improvements recently 
made at the Cumbo yards of the Baltimore & Ohio work has 
recently been started upom a coal tipple. This structure will 
be of concrete and its erection is being somewhat impeded 
at the present time by cold weather. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The William B. Scaife & Sons Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., recently received a contract from the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. for three steel tipples, each requiring a large 
amount of structural steel. These tipples are for the Montour 
mines Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 


Lancaster, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Co. 
recently awarded to Witmer & Warsel the contract for the 
erection of concrete and steel coal pockets, office and stable 
at Lancaster. The work is to be started in the near future 
and rushed to completion. 


Galveston, Tex.—The Atlantic States Coal & Coke Co., a 
subsidiary of the Clinchfield Fuel Co., has selected Galveston 
as its headquarters. It is the ultimate intention of the com- 
pany to locate large storage yards, loading apparatus and a 
ecoke-manufacturing plant at Port Bolivar, on Galveston Bay 
directly across the harbor channel from the Galveston dock. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Large forces of men are engaged along 
the line of the Norfolk & Western R.R., between Bluefield and 
Vivian, and work is being pushed rapidly upon the electrifi- 
cation of this section. At the present time construction work 
is being concentrated to a large extent on the Elkhorn and 
Maybeury grades. It is now estimated that’ one year will 
be required to complete the electrification of the division. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Reagan, Lynch & Co., contractors, of 
Uniontown, have recently completed arrangements for the 
installation of five Covington coke-drawing machines for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. Three of these machines were erected 
at the Mammouth works and two at Calumet. The installa- 
tion of these coke drawers required a large amount of grad- 
ing, laying of tracks and the reconstruction of the fronts of 
many ovens. The work was started last September. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—Announcement was recently made 
that all the rights of way for the new railroad in the Back 
Creek Valley have been secured and that work will be begun 
early in the spring. It is not definitely known what route will 
be followed, two having been surveyed and both being de- 
clared to be excellent. The New York syndicate owning the 
territory has acquired about 30,000 acres of coal land. An 
analysis of the fuel shows it to be of the best quality. 
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Maryland, Tenn.—The Maryland Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Pekin, I11.—The Champion Coal Co. has been organized with 
a capital stock of $20,000, to mine and deal in coal. The in- 
corporators are A. L., C. L. and A. P. Champion. 

Connellsville, Mo.—The Connellsville Coal & Mining Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The incor- 
porators are C. W. Evans, Marion C. Miller and S. F. Shoop. 

Murray City, Ohio—The Globe Coal Co. has been organized 
for the purpose of mining and dealing in coal. The capital- 
ization is $10,000, and the incorporators are Vance Webb, 
Louis Green, E. W. Davis, L. P. Mooney and Arthur Green. 

Wellston, Ohio—The Blue Jay Coal Co. has been organized 
The capital 
is $10,000, and the incorporators are W. F. McCloud, H. A. 
Goddars, Grant McGhee, John K. Yeager and G. E. Littler. 

Lewiston, W. Va.—The Lewiston Block Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, for the mining of 
coal. The incorporators are A. A. Starbeury, W. HE. Chandler, 
L. J. Schwartz, Homer Wiseman, and C. W. Morton, all of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Mill Creek Cannel Mining Co. has 
been organized to mine coal with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are W. M. Watles, F. G. Campbell and C. 
Riggs, of Charleston, W. Va., and J. F. Hindson and Fred 
Watles, of Villa, W. Va. 
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Carlinville, 111.—The Elly Coal Co. has filed papers of in- 
corporation. The capital stock is $2,800,000, and the incorpor- 
ators are Henry C. Hamilton, C. C. Terry, of Girard, and Al- 
bert Salzenstein, of Springfield. The company has several 
thousand acres of coal land in east Macoupin and west Mont- 
gomery Counties. 
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Sullivan, Ind.—The mines of the Carlisle Coal & Clay Co. 
have been sold to the Chicago-Carlisle Coal Co. and will be 
reopened. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The Memphis Coal Briquette Co. is ar- 
ranging to build a plant with a daily capacity of 200 tons 
for the manufacture of briquettes. These will be made of 
West Kentucky slack with a binder of asphaltic material. 


Winchester, Ky.—The H. S. Davis Co. on Jan. 15 sold to 
the Woolf Valley Coal Co. 1270 acres of coal land in Breathitt 
County near the Perry County line at a private price. Im- 
mediate possession will be given and development on a large 
scale will soon start. 


Chicago, Il. The O’Gara Coal Co. has given notice that all 
interest coupons on the bonds of the company due Sept. 1, 
1913, will be paid at the office of the company in the Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, on presentation. A few such cou- 
pons are still outstanding. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The National Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America convened here Jan. 16 at 
the international headquarters to take up the consideration of 
appeals from the various districts. The business of the board 
is said to be merely routine. 





Henderson, Ky.—The highest price for coal rights said to 
have been paid in Henderson County up to the present time 
was $46 per acre recently paid by the People’s Mining Co. to 
W. T. Lambert. J. W. Todd sold about 45 acres of coal rights 
to the same company for $25 per acre. 


Charleroi, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has bought two 
tracts of coal in Fallowfield Township from W. J. Emery and 
wife, of Washington. One contained 1051%4 acres approxi- 
mately, and the other about 29%.acres. The price paid was 
$75,000. This coal adjoins a large tract now held by the 
Frick Co. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Illinois Midland Coal Co. has trans- 
ferred to the Midland Counties Coal Co. 56,500 acres of land 
and mineral rights, valued at $6,000,000. At the same time 
record was filed of a sinking-fund mortgage of $3,000,000 
upon this property. The land lies in Sangamon and Christian 
Counties in Illinois and in Otter Creek Township of Vigo 
County, Indiana. , 

Springfield, I1l.—The report of Master in Channcery, J. M. 
Pfeifer on the foreclosure sale of the properties of the Illinois 
Collieries Co. showed a deficit of $2,983,012.50. The properties 
were sold Nov. 15 to the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for $126,000. 
The deficit represents the amount of outstanding bonds, to- 
gether with interest, and renders certain a total loss of invest- 
ment to the bondholders. 

Drifton, Penn.—Umpire of the Conciliation Board Charles 
Pp. Neill recently decided that the action of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. in cutting the yard price for laying roads 
from 61 cents to 24 cents in August 1912, and also similarly 
for moving gob per car, was contrary to the wage agreement. 
By this decision several thousand dollars back pay will be 
turned over to contract miners, 





Washington, D. C.—According to the testimony before the 
House Committee on naval affairs of Rear-Admiral R. S. 
Griffin, the coal taken from the Bering River field in Alaska 
and tried experimentally by the American navy to determine 
its fitness for naval uses was a complete failure. Chemically 
this fuel appeared to be better than the famous Pocahontas 
coal, but when tested it failed utterly to give the anticipated 
results. This was extremely disappointing to the officers of 
the navy. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., of Birming- 
ham, with mines at Acmar and Margaret on the Central of 
Georgia, and at Acton on the Louisville & Nashville has 
opened a Mobile office and appointed Messrs. W. M. and J. F. 
Johnston, of Mobile as its agents with the idea of entering 
into the bunkerage business. Contracts have already been 
signed with the Seeberk Steamship Line, Orr & Laubenheimer 
Co., fruit importers, and Hubbard-Zemurray Steamship Co., 
amounting to over 50,000 tons. The coal to be supplied is 
the Acton, Acmar and Margaret washed nut and slack, all cf 
which is especially suitable for steamship use. 
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G Lew The question of tolls is a subject of great interest to the 
eneral Revie New England trade. If coal rates are advanced all over on a 
Anthracite much improved by the more _ seasonable percentage basis it is readily seen that it will operate rather 
weather, but still lacking the customary snap. Curtailment against the all-rail shippers into New England and in favor 


in mining and further recessions in the bituminous situation. 
Sharp competition for any spot business that developes. 
Considerable demurrage coal appearing. 

There has been a generally consistent improvement in 
anthracite all along the line since the recent severe cold 
snaps. Increased activity is noted in both retail and whole- 
sale business but more particularly in the former. Opera- 
tions in the mining regions continue on full time, and the fact 
that the output is being absorbed and some additional picked 
up from storage piles is indicative of a substantial movement. 
But all sizes are in free supply, and the customary snap of a 
mid-winter market is entirely absent. 

Curtailment in mining is the salient feature in the bitu- 
minous situation. As in anthracite the more seasonable 
weather has tended to divert attention from the weak spots 
in the trade; but this has not been sufficiently persistent to 
hold the market steady, and further recessions are still 
noted, some spot business being negotiated at lower fig- 
ures than prevailed at any time in 1913. Demurrage has be- 
come a prominent feature in the market, the selling price of 
occasional tonnages of off quality soft coal often being fixed 
by the amount of car service against them. Inquiries at the 
moment are only scattering, and the future market will be 
greatly influenced by the coming wage conference. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district are still heavily cur- 
tailed in spite of an increased domestic demand as a result of 
the lower temperatures. There is sharp competition for what 
little spot business developes, and the circular is freely cut. 
In spite of the determined effort to maintain prices in Ohio 
the customary winter schedule has finally been reduced to 
about the usual summer level; business in the spot market is 
confined entirely to small domestic orders which have de- 
veloped as a result of the recent change in weather condi- 
tions. Contracts for the new year are being negotiated on 
the same basis as last year with provisions for any change 
in the mining scale, and method of paying the miners. The 
circular at Hampton Roads is being well maintained, but 
the movement is light. The steam demand in the Southern 
market is somewhat improved, while the colder weather has 
resulted in an increased movement of the domestic grades, 
and a general improvement all along the line. 

Although the Middlewestern trade is well supplied with 
coal, the lower temperature has created such an active situ- 
ation in retail circles that the affects are being felt at the 
mines. The domestics are notably stronger, while the steam 
fuels are also showing some improvement. Anticipation of 
possible labor troubles is already creating a rather tense 
feeling in some quarters, and a few large steam users have 
adopted a regular buying program that will provide for an 
accumulation of surplus stock. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


“Opening prices” rumored on Pocahontas and New River 
as $2.85 plus the possible advance in tolls; but little interest 
among buyers. Low prices on “market coal’ for inland 
distribution. Anthracite a weather market, with stove the 
only short size. Disastrous gale on the coast. 


Bituminous—Seasonable weather has drawn attention 
away from the weak spots at Hampton Roads for the time 
being, and there is beginning to be talk of “opening prices” 
on Pocahontas and New River. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the f.o.b. basis will be the same as last 
year, $2.85, unless the much discussed advance in tolls is 
made, and in that case the advance will be added. There 
are already rumors of certain pro forma contracts being 
closed on such an understanding, but it will probably be 
several weeks at least before there is any significant move- 
ment. A good deal will depend on the labor negotiations in 
the Pennsylvania districts, and it is now rather early to make 
forecasts. 


of those who handle Southern coals at tide-water. The gen- 
eral impression is that such a horizontal ruling will prob- 
ably be the outcome of the present hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

At Providence and Boston cargoes shipped on the market 
have lately sold down to figures lower than at almost any 
time in 1913. The demand for coal inland is practically nil. 

In Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania grades there is 
practically no market news. Operations in all the districts 
are under more or less curtailment and there is only a 
scattering inquiry. On the quality coals prices are held ona 
firm basis but that is a matter of policy and not in any way 
an indication of a better market. The lower priced varieties 
are heavy and the selling price depends largely on the 
amount of demurrage that may have accrued and how large 
a loss the individual shipper cares to sand. All-rail trade is 
more than listless. 

Anthracite—We have now had nearly two weeks of strong 
coal burning weather and orders are beginning to filter in. 
Stocks are generally so large however that low temperatures 
will have to continue for a longer period to develop any con- 
siderable demand on the shippers. The companies are still 
limiting the proportion of stove size in any one cargo but 
every other size is in easy supply. Dock screenings are 
scarce on account of the light shipments of domestic coals 
over the piers. 

The Arctic gale early last week worked havoc to shipping 
along the coast. The property loss is estimated at nearly $1,- 
000,000, six schooners and a barge having been lost. 

Current wholesale quotations are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines tts Cad ciceuoee tek $1.00@1.50 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ .. 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*. Bale 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*.. F). wrayer oP. fate Peed CaM ie hanes 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roada®! ooo dos bins: hb bites oc ck ee $2.80@2.90 
Bostonf.. oe are Soh Ce So le Mhererete: ote Qed, o's A cee en 3.53@3.72 
Providencet. . oF besble Goaudtw e's) vale lacie! ab ie. einval ete. <letchehel a a 3.58@3.72 


*F.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Market continues dull, even the better grades showing the 
effects of the heavy pressure. Outlook in bituminous inde- 
terminate. Anthracite more active as a result of the colder — 
weather. Mines still working full time. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market has suffered a still 
further decline during the week, and the pressure is even 
being felt on the better grades. The good qualities have been 
in uniformly good demand in the past but occasional reports 
of weakness are now heard. Considerable coal is on de- 
murrage, and, as usual, the market must be forced in order to 
find a disposal. As a rule, this is being confined mostly to 
the off qualities, but, as noted, occasional tonnages of the 
better grades are heard. It is particularly notable that the 
market at tidewater continues to lead in the decline; all-rail 
business is holding up in fair shape, particularly up in the 
New England district. 

But, in spite of the generally depressed conditions, the 
larger companies maintain an optimistic attitude toward the 
future market. This may possibly be due to the fact that 
they are the least sufferers from prevailing conditions as 
their tonnage is well covered, while many of the smaller 
concerns are being forced to restrict operations. The outlook 
is rather indeterminate and dependent on future developments 
in other lines. Already, a more cheerful feeling is noted in 
the Western trade as a result of the increased operations in 
steel. 

We quote the New York market weaker but with the 
price base unchanged as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.60. 
@2.75 good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.85; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@38.25. 


Anthracite—The colder weather of a week ago has had a 
notably stimulating effect on hard coal. In addition to this, 
production was more generally curtailed over the holiday 
period than was anticipated, and there has been a mild rush 
for certain grades in short supply. All the high-grade buck- 
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wheats are in good demand as are also pea and egg coal in 
the domestic sizes. The other prepared grades are inclined 
to be heavy, particularly stove coal, which is notably long; 
No. 2 buckwheat in the low grades is rather short, while No. 
3 is normal and No. 1 long. i 
Generally speaking, thé™domestic grades are all easier, 
while the steam sizes are strong. The movement out of 
storage, while improving during the past two weeks, has 
nevertheless been below normal for the season. All com- 
panies report stocks on hand to be larger than normally the 
case at this season. 
be carried over after the Apr. 1 discount goes into effect. 
We quote the New York market on anthracite as fol- 











lows: 
Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
mrarenwee =. eee! 24. § $5700." $5.10 $5.05 $5.05 
a gE eae a ea ee §.25 5.35 5.30 5.30 
SOG a aba =) eee DeeD 5.25@5.35 5.30 5.20@5.30 
SBRGRLINGtE Uw ce ee, 5.50 5.60 5.55 5.45@5.05 
it ASS Seti ce” a ae 3.50 3.55@3.60 3.50 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheat. id ae eee 2.75 2.48 2.70@3.45 2.25@2.70 
HOS les 4) SSE ak ee ee 2225 2.2§@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
HUD eg Se 75 1.75@1.80 1.70 1.50@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mining continues full but there is a lack of snap. All 
grades easy and trade needs a sharp rush of orders to clear 
up stocks. Prompt shipments made to New England. 


Trade conditions in this vicinity are at least on a parity 
with last week. The wholesalers have not found it neces- 
sary to curtail mining, which is an indication of improvement, 
as the market must be absorbing the entire output; but the 
lack of snap that should characterize the market at this 
season is still apparent. All the dealers state that the call 
is not as active as last week, but that considerable coal is 
moving. As a matter of fact, all sizes seem to be in fairly 
easy supply. Broken, egg, stove and chestnut, and the 


smaller sizes are all on a parity, as far as demand is con-- 


cerned. 

The fact that all sizes are moving off would indicate a 
fairly healthy condition, but what the operators want is a 
rush that will deplete the stocks, which are reported to be 
fairly heavy. In spite of the fact that there has been fairly 
seasonable weather, it will take more than one or two weeks 
of this to help much. All through the winter there has been 
no disposition on the part of the trade to place orders ahead 
for coal. This is doubtless due to the fact that no difficulty 
has been experienced in securing almost any size required. 
If the operating companies cannot supply it, the individuals 
ean, and quite frequently at lower prices, either by an ab- 
sorption of the state tax, or a straight cut from the circular. 
It is understood that even stove coal, which has held its own 
pretty well throughout the winter, is being sold at reduction 
of 25 to 30c. by some of the individuals. 

Retail prices continue as follows: Egg, $7; stove, $7.25; 
chestnut, $7.50; pea, $5.50. Prices at wholesale tidewater still 
continue as follows: Broken, $4.50@4.75; egg, $4.75@5; stove, 
$4.75@5; chestnut, $5@5.25. The differentials mark possible 
concessions on the part of individuals. 

It is understood that the anthracite companies shipping 
coal from tidewater to the New England market are still 
able to furnish loading for the large fleet of barges engaged 
in handling this business, but there is no marked activity. 
It is almost a case of shipping the order as fast as entered, 
in marked contrast to normal years, when three weeks was 
considered ample time in which to even expect that an order 
would be forwarded. 

The bituminous situation is characterized as poor, by some 


operators, but others seem to discern an improvement, as 
manifested by a better demand, although prices are un- 
changed. Taking this trade as a whole, however, there is 


still large room for improvement. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
A feeling of confidence in the future of the coal trade. 
A little more inquiry developing for soft coals, and the an- 
thracite demand is about up to seasonable average now. A 
number of charters announced. 


In spite of all the flat conditions in the present market 
there is a growing feeling of confidence in the near future of 
the coal business. Mine interests are going ahead with de- 
velopment plans on the belief that things will soon take a 
turn for the better in the general industrial situation. The 
head of one of the largest coal concerns here expressed him- 
self as entirely satisfied that the next two months would see 
a change for the better. 

Prices at present remain at a standstill. West Virginia 
gas coals run from about 80 to 90c. at the mines, with steam 
fuels at from 90c. to $1. Pennsylvania fuels of ordinary 
grade command from 95c. to $1.10, with best grades worth 
about $1.30. 
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Hard coal call here is pretty well up to the seasonal 
average, that is for immediate sales, although the warm 
winter has made the business as a whole unsatisfactory. En- 
couragement is found in the announcement of a number of 
vessel charters for loadings at local piers. Especial activity 
was shown in foreign charters. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Demand light and production continues at about 50% of 
capacity. Prices are being freely cut on prompt lots. Con- 


nellsville coke demand light, with prices unchanged. 


Bituminous—Demand for domestic coal has been somewhat 
better, as the weather has been seasonably cold, but there 
has been no increase in demand for railroad or manufacturing 
purposes, and production continues to average about 50% of 
capacity in the Pittsburgh district. Outside of the require- 
ments of retail dealers there is hardly any call for prompt 
coal, shipments being almost exclusively against contracts, 
and at much less than the normal tonnages involved in such 
contracts. A few operators are competing rather sharply for 
the limited orders offered, and regular circular prices are 
being freely cut in most cases, sometimes to the extent of 
10c. or 20c. a ton, except in the case of slack, which is bring- 
ing 15c. to 25c. above the circular price. We repeat circular 
prices as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 


mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. 
domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Connellsville Coke—The market has been quiet, no con- 


tracts having been made in the past week, while demand for 
prompt coke has been quite limited. There are two inquiries 
in the market respecting contracts, one for delivery begin- 
ning February and the other for delivery beginning March, 
but these are not taken-seriously since the buyers had bought 
for the short period and are rather expected to continue 
buying from month to month rather than make contracts. 
Prices are about as well held as formerly, and we quote: 


Prompt furnace, $1.90; contract furnace, $1.90@2; prompt 
foundry, $2.40@2.65; contract foundry, $2.40@2.65, per ton 
at ovens. 


The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Jan. 10 at 260,- 
670 tons, an increase of 8519 tons, and shipment at 258,459 
tons, an increase of 6308 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Coal too plentiful for much firmness. 
im labor matters than in trade. 
a sharp clash is certain. 


More interest now 
All reports indicate that 
Loading water coal suspended. 


Bituminous—The sharp spurts of cold meather are more 
numerous than formerly, but are of too short duration to give 
tone to the coal trade, although some dealers find business 
steadily improving. As a rule, the improvement in demand is 
slowly increasing, but prices do not advance. There is not 
now much coal on track here unsold. Dealers have united to 
some extent and cleaned it up, with the understanding that 
it should be kept so; as long as there is a car unsold the 
buyer is in control of the price. There are many reports of 
shutdowns on account of inability to sell the full output. 

The miners are becoming more difficult to manage, and 
strikes are numerous. Even where mine superintendents 
strictly observe union rules there are strikes on all sorts of 
minor differences. The statement made by one of the lead- 
ing miners’ officials that the operators will readily yield to a 
demand for higher wages, even before the mining year is up, 
is repudiated by the producers who say they have a surplus 
of coal, both here and on the upper lakes and do not care if 
they are idle till June. If the winter is not very severe from 
now on a long suspension will be welcome. 

Some fair prices are still to be obtained for bituminous, in 
spite of the reports of much cheap coal offering. The highest 
prices are based on $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.65 for three- 
quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. The market 
for slack is growing steadily firmer. Allegheny Valley coal is 
about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Coke—tThere is a little better feeling in the coke market, 
but it will take some time for prices to advance or even Stiffen 
up to any great extent. The activity of the steel mills is not 
yet sufficient to create the proper demand for coke. The 
feeling in iron is better, however, and an improvement is 
looked for before long. Best Connellsville foundry is quot- 
able at $4.50. 

Anthracite—The demand is still light, both locally and for 
rail-line shipment. The mines are running at a slow rate. 
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There was at one time a large amount on cars here, but that 
has been cleaned up. About 50,000 tons was loaded into ves- 
sels, and it is now stated that no more will be brought here 
for water shipment. It is customary to begin loading at least 
as soon as March if the coal is to be had. Reports from the 
upper lakes indicate that there will be quite a large surplus 
on the docks there on May 1, unless the winter is severe. The 
handlers of independent anthracite are doing very little 
business. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Cold wave has stimulated the market. 
but not up to normal. 

Coal dealers have been busy as a result of the extremely 
cold weather. The cold wave was attended by a rush of 
orders calling for immediate delivery and dealers in many 
cases were obliged to take on extra help in order to fill them. 
The demand for soft coal for factory purposes is fair, but not 
equal to that of last season as manufacturing is quiet. The 
yards are well supplied, but freight traffic has been congested 
by the cold snap causing some delay in deliveries. Quotations 
remain unchanged. 


Steam demand fair 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A new lower circular stimulated buying in steam and do- 
mestice sizes. Weather conditions improved and there is a 
generally better tone to the trade. Wage seale and legisla- 
tion the main features of interest. 


After determined effort to uphold prices for the past two 
months against adverse conditions, operators and jobbers last 
week announced a reduction in the circular, placing quota- 
tions at the lowest level for several months. This was done 
in order to steady prices, as cutting was prevelent in all 
fields. The new level, which is about the same as usually 
prevail in the summer months, is expected to have a good 
influence upon trade. 

Domestic demand took a brace recently because of the 
short spell of wintry weather. Dealers put in small orders 
to replace stocks which were sold at that time. But gen- 
erally speaking supplies in the hands of retailers are large. 
It will require considerable cold weather to have any great 
effect on the trade. Retailers have had a good run of small 
orders and their teams have been busy. 

The steam business showed a little spurt also but is still 
at alow ebb. A number of manufacturing plants which sus- 
pended during the holidays have resumed operations and this 
means an increased demand for certain grades. Railroads are 
also taking a large tonnage. As yet manufacturers are do- 
ing little toward stocking up to guard against a suspension 
after Apr. 1. Certain railroads have started their stocking 
movement. Contracts for steam tonnage are being made at 
the same figures as last year with provisions for changes in 
the mining scales and the method of paying miners. 

The output during the week averaged about 50 per cent. 
of normal, due to the slack demand. In the Hocking Valley 
district the production was about 50 per cent. of the aver- 
age and the same is true of Pomeroy Bend district. In east- 
ern Ohio and the strictly domestic fields the production was 
about 40 per cent. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1750'@ 1545 te eeete a cee $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50@ 1.40 
S=4 inGh ase eeaeceete eae oieks 20@ 1.15 45 Gis 30 1.35@1.25 
Nutiaae oe ya ate tietele 1.25 @il 20s ieee eee 1.80@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine=1unsi. ccs isms i Me 15@ 1. 40 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@0.75 ............ 0.85@0.80 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 1.00@0.95 0.75@0.70 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Considerable coal on demurrage. Market somewhat im- 
proved by changed weather conditions but business still slow. 
Some stocking against a possible suspension in April. 


Bituminous—The colder weather over the past week has 
helped the situation somewhat, but it will have to be of con- 
siderable duration before any material benefit will be derived. 
Prices remain at about the same level, but the movement was 
somewhat improved, and a generally better tone noticeable. 
There is said to be approximately 700 cars of consignment 
coal on track at Detroit, the majority of which is under de- 
murrage anywhere from $1 to $15 per car. Conservatism in 
mining seems to be the rule, and this will no doubt continue 
until the surpluses are reduced. 

There is an increased demand for the steam grades, also 
Pocahontas and splint coal. The railroads seem to be in the 
market for more coal and greater activity is noticeable in 
general manufacturing. Some stocking against a possible 
suspension Apr. 1 is also being done. 

Mine-run, which ordinarily sells at $1.10@1.20 f.o.b. mines 
is now readily obtainable at $1; slack is the strong feature 
at the moment being quoted as high as $1 per ton on occa- 
sions. 

The market is now quotable on the following basis: 
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W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. dh 65 $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 
Hige. fe eer 1.65 1.50 2.50 2.50 
Niutiatan scene 1.25 1.30 eA, wiles ale tie 
Steam lump.... .25 Rt J bee Bion aes 
g-in. lump...... 1.10 $1:10 $1.00 $1.00 eile aa 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 dre 1.00 1.00 Acree 1.25 
Slacker 33-56% 1.00 1.05 .80 0.85 0.85 at cee 


Anthracite—Indications point to a favorable business this 
month particularly on domestic sizes. 

Coke—Connellsville coke is fairly steady on both contract 
and spot business. There is little inquiry and scarcely any 
new business being closed. Local jobbers have accepted as. 
low as $1.90 for contract coke, but the market is more nearly 
quotable on the basis of $2. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 
Loadings of coal from Hampton Roads somewhat light 
both on cargo and bunker vessels. Little demand during week 
for spot coal. Domestic business improved by colder weather. 


Shipments from Hampton Roads during the past week 
have been somewhat light. This applies to bunker as well 
as cargo vessels. The greater portion of the coal moving 
during the week has been on contract business although, of 
course, there have been some small spot sales. Even with 
the light demand suppliers are not cutting prices below the 
circular which has been in effect for some time. 

Several cold days during the week has caused a better 
demand for domestic coals and retailers have had perhaps one 
of the best week’s sales of the winter although they still com- 
plain of poor business. 

Foreign shipments from Hampton Roads for the week have. 
gone to Montevideo, Kingston, St. Thomas, Port Antonio, 
Canal Zone, St. Lucia, Para and Manos. Shipments coastwise 
went to Boston, New Bedford, Providence, Portland, Fall 
River, Allens Point, and Jacksonville. 

The schooner “Grace A. Martin,’ which sailed from Nor- 
folk, Jan. 4, with a cargo of over 5000 tons of coal for Port- 
land is reported to have foundered Jan. 14 near Martinous. 
Rock. Two of the Palmer schooners which loaded here re- 
cently are past due at their destinations and considerable 
anxiety is felt as to their safety. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Adverse conditions further intensified by continued mild 
weather. Heavy stocks on hand. Operations much restricted 
and prices soft. 


Market conditions are practically unchanged although 
perhaps further intensified by another week of mild weather. 
Domestic coal is almost unsalable, and the steam market is. 
rapidly reaching the same state. There was promise of some 
cold weather but the flurry did not last, and was succeeded 
by the mildest temperatures experienced within the past 
month or so. In consequence, the demand has since been 
negligible. 

The efforts of the operators to effect sales have been al- 
most wholly without results as the retailers are heavily 
stocked with coal purchased at bargain prices during the 
past month; and as the season advances with little demand 
from domestic consumers, the retailers are naturally disin- 
clined to take on any further supplies. Half-time operations, 
or less, are in effect at many of the mines, but notwithstand- 
ing this, the supply of screenings is inexplicably large. 

Prices on all grades have been affected by the conditions. 
indicated, although it is generally recognized that it is futile 
to make radical cuts. However, orders are eagerly sought, 
and the few purchasers who are in the market have the trade 
at their mercy. The better grades of eastern Kentucky block 
can be had at $1.65 or thereabouts, which sufficiently indi- 
cates the state of the market. Nut and slack has held up 
much better, in comparison with this figure, but is difficult 
to dispose of, and 65 to 75 cents may fairly be said to rep- 
resent the range of the market on first-class coal, while the 
lower grades are freely offered at much less. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Colder weather this week has caused a recovery in the 
market. Notable lack of consignment coal. 


The market in this field was completely demoralized by 
the warm weather which prevailed from Nov. 10 until Christ- 
mas day. The New Year opened with coal selling at almost 
any price that could be secured on domestic, while steam 
quotations have been sagging since Jan. 1. 

During January mines have averaged about four days per 
week, some less. Operators, however, seem to have gotten. 
over the unprofitable habit of loading and shipping coal for 
which they had no orders, and little fuel has been reported: 
on consignment this season. This fact has saved the market 
from a worse condition than prevailed. The cold weather of 
January has reduced stocks materially, but at present is hav- 
ing strengthening effect on prices. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market on domestic coal slightly improved and steam 
No change in blacksmith coal 
and furnace and foundry coke still quiet. Pig iron shows 
heavy sales but at slightly lower prices. Car situation fairly 
satisfactory. 

Cool weather for several days has caused a slightly larger 
demand for domestic lump, though shipments are not what 
they should be for this time of the year. Steam coal has 
improved, the demand being much larger from the small users, 
and shipments on regular contracts increased. The outlook 
is better on both grades than last week. There is no change 
in the blacksmith market, prices and demand being about 
normal. 

Furnace and foundry coke show little, if any, improvement, 
and thé prospects are not as encouraging as on coal. Heavy 
sales of pig iron, amounting to about 125,000 tons, were booked 
during the week for delivery during the first half of 1914, but 
the prices were slightly below the $11 per ton basis 2 Foun- 
dry f.o.b. Birmingham. The car situation has improved mate- 
rially, and little trouble is being felt from this source. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand increases due to high price of oil. Better coaling 
facilities in harbor will cause more steamships to coal at this 
port. Prospects for year are excellent. 


Increasing prices for fuel oil is causing many steam plants 
in this territory to return to coal. The change of the Kansas 
City Southern R.R. from oil to coal is certain to have much 
influence on smaller consumers still using oil. It is stated 
that a few cents more added to the present price of fuel oil 
will cause the Southern Pacific to take the same step. This 
tendency is broadening the market for coal. 

Prospects for the year’s business are better than has been 
the case for a decade. The decrease in the use of fuel oil will 
be the cause of the greatest increase in coal consumption, but 
the improvement of the coaling facilities in the harbor will 
mean that many of the lines, not coaling here at present, 
will do so later. The facilities for loading of coal cargoes 
here are also likely to be improved, according to the plans of 
the dock board. 

Despite the heavy stocks, orders awaiting the rise in the 
Ohio are large, while there has been no reduction in the stand- 
ing orders at the mines in Alabama. With southern Louisiana 
and Mississippi experiencing the mildest winter in years, the 
demand for fuel is far below normal. 


CHICAGO 


Cold weather has a beneficial effect upon market condi- 
tions although they are not yet satisfactory. The domestic 
trade is somewhat stronger and dealers in steam coal are 
more hopeful. A large amount of steam fuel is being stored 
in anticipation of a suspension. 

Lower temperatures have resulted in an appreciable up- 
turn in general conditions in the Chicago coal market al- 
though the situation cannot be characterized as satisfactory. 
The tone of the domestic trade is stronger with prices re- 
maining firm. 

Dealers in steam coal are more optimistic as a result of 
a slow but steady improvement in manufacturing. Employ- 
ees of mills and factories laid off before the holiday season 
are returning to work in large numbers and the consump- 
tion of steam fuel has correspondingly increased. Another 
important factor in the situation is the fear of labor diffi- 
culties. This has caused many of the larger consumers of 
steam coal to adopt a fixed plan of purchasing for storage 
purposes and the trade has been quick to feel the effect. 
Market observers express the opinion that there will be ser- 
ious difficulties and that the present is an opportune time to 
provide safeguards against a future shortage. 

Retail dealers report increased sales of anthracite coal. 
All-rail shipments are being absorbed more readily although 
there has been little influence brought to bear on movements 
from the lake docks. The operators in Franklin County an- 
nounce that the colder weather has had no appreciable effect 
upon prices except to check a downward tendency. The 
better grades of this fuel are commanding $1.75 while other 
coals sell at prices ranging between $1.50 and $1.65. Prices 
for Carterville coal remain at about the same level. 

There has been some increase in the demand for smokeless 
coal. A surplus accumulated several days ago because of a 
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curtailment in production and this has been disposed of at 
prices quoted a week ago. The Hocking market is firmer and 
dealers believe it will continue to gain strength. The new 
circular price of $1.75 for 14%-in. lump, the mines, holds firm. 
The situation so far as splint coal is concerned shows little 
change. A large amount of Indiana coal is being stored by 
steam users and the effect on the market is noticeable in a 
firmer tone generally. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
[rico pOOe MLL 2.55@2.80 $4. 
Mine-runte asses teer 1.87 2.30 1.87 fi ri 
Screenings........... 1.47 1.75@1.85 1.47@1.57 
Harrisburg coal is: Domestic lump and egg, $2.25@2.85; 


steam lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; 
No. 1 nut, $2.55@2.85; No. 2 nut, $2.55. 
Carterville quotations are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, 
$2.55 @2.85; No. 2 washed, $2.55. 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; by- 


product, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.65@ 
4.75. 


screenings, $1.75@1.85; 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A touch of cold weather created activity in the retail 
trade. But it was short-lived and market is back in the rut. 
Some storing against a shut-down in ease operators and min- 
ers fail to agree on next wage scale. No transportation 
troubles. Prices generally fair. 


With the temperature around 15° above for a few days the 
domestic coal trade was benefited, at the yards, but the effect 
was not felt at. the mines. Retailers are well supplied, gen- 
erally. They seem to have contracted for normal amounts 
last summer and fall and the winter so far has been mild. 
They have had no chance therefore to get low in their sup- 
plies, for there was always plenty of contract coal ready to 
fill any holes. The change of weather again dashed the 
hopes of dealers who anticipated a stretch of real winter. 

Mine operations show little change. What little activity 
there is, comes from. large consumers who do not care to risk 
a shut-down of the mines on Apr. 1 and in consequence are 
increasing their stores of coal. There is little if any com- 
plaint of handling of the coal by the railroads. Conditions 
have improved greatly in this respect over those prevailing in 
October and November. 

Prevailing prices at the mines are $1.10 for No. 4 mine 
run, $1.25 for steam lump and nut; $1.45 for egg; $1.70 for 
domestic lump and 80c. for screenings. Contract business is 
slightly higher and coal in the open market can be had 
slightly lower than these figures. Screenings continue scarce 
and prices stiff while some bargains are reported in mine- 
run and domestic lump. There is no demoralization, how- 
ever, and prices are well maintained, taking the Indiana field 
as a whole. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Demand for domestic grades poor, due to mild weather. 
Situation now hinges on the coming labor conference. 


Continued warm weather has broken down the market, 
and there is absolutely no demand at all for domestic sizes 
and the steam: sizes weakening. There is something radi- 
cally wrong with local conditions, but the trade seem unable 
to solve the problem; with no demand for lump and egg 
there seems to be a tonnage of the small sizes, sufficiently 
large to take care of the demand, and for the past week the 
screenings market has been gradually dropping. 

It is the same thing with everything else; anthracite, 
coke and smokeless are slower now than in the month of 
March, which is usually the dullest in the year. There seems 
to be no relief in sight, unless it is cold weather, and the 
trade has about given up hope of seeing any real winter. 

If the conferences between the miners and operators bring 
about any indication of a suspension or a strike in April, it 
will materially improve conditions, but if a settlement seems 
probable the situation will likely become worse. 

The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
Ding lUMP soared Rene Cele aes soe ome ye ace soles sda $0.90@1 
8-in. lump.............. Gaede. SOS RE 3 Ra $1340 eee 4: o ry: 
G-i7i,. LUMP ..8 sipeecee ee $1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 1.15@1.25 
Lump and egg.......... LESD (OU O Me ce ae crop ate enh oh Stee Aah oe eae oe 
INOW NU, . Bean ctoee TEED Gish 40 te eae te ee ee eh tele tee was 
Soreenings............-- OOO [SOW sein Weiland nee at ae ee 
Minaarithy |. sh adel sik 1210) Gon C0 th vee sna ae ER otk oh ae 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.60 @ 1.75 2.25 1 COMPU cas adsense 
No. 2 washed nut....... R20 GaSb Arce thrice Lob Pearse 
No. 3 washed nut....... SLOW Bracke thecrtel sho toiscs'e\e eteve o anhe g Mirae 
No. 4 washed nut....... OORT a iloiscteiat, here Shots eet an einute lier ea 
No. 5 washed nut..... ah OSSOUe ices FT hieees 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Demand light due to unseasonable weather. 
curtailed. Market steady but weak. 

Lack of a continuous stretch of cold weather has prevented 
operators of Kansas and Missouri from getting much beyond 
half time in the mines. The weather has been variable, and 
has not provided any great amount of business for the mines. 
The latter have depended chiefly on contracts from railroads 
and other big consumers to keep them busy, and have worked 
about half time without difficulty. The Pittsburg district 
could not have turned out more than half its capacity even 
if demand were strong because of an accident. Demand for 
domestic purposes has been light. The market has been 
steady and rather weak, though no pronounced change was 
noted in this respect. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland investigating the cost of fuel for bunkering pur- 
poses. Market unusually quiet as a result of the warm 
weather. 

At its regular monthly meeting here last week the Port 
of Portland Commission instructed its manager, M. Talbot, 
to communicate with the various coal-producing districts and 
ascertain the cost of laying down coal in Portland. It is ex- 
pected there will be a much heavier demand here upon the 
completion of the Panama Canal and the establishment of 
many new steamship lines and it is desired to be in position 
to furnish them with coal here as well as at other Pacific 
Coast ports. 

So far the winter has been unusually mild here and in 
the entire Pacific Northwest and there has been no occasion 
for advanced prices. While some cold weather may be ex- 
perienced, it is not likely that it will be of long duration. 


Mining much 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 
The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 
this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of December, in short tons: 


Field Shipped Tipple Total Commercial Company 
Pocahontas...... 930,212 18,276 948,488 934,600 107 ,910 
Tug River 5.0.4: 220,746 3,050 223,796 162,666 61,130 
Thacker). eee ces 234,752 8,885 243,637 156,834 86,803 
Ken0Va..\s2.ps ole os 78,518 9,199 87,717 70,043 17,674 
Clinch) Valley...c24 a5. eee Foe ae ee 125,324 14,135 
OthersN Wits We eel PO er Meee 36,848 eee 

Total N. & W. 
Hields:5 oan 1,486,315 287,652 

Williamson and 
» Ponds Cre DR RAs ee ieee: eee Nae eee 50,926 10,930 

All Othe Rail- 
TOSSES. 4268 See ee Rete ae ee tees oe TA, 128 Sy ne eieteaie 
Grand Total... 1,464,228 39,410 1,503,638 1,611,369 298,582 


Total shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas 


field amounted to 85,846 tons. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for November and the five months ending Nov. 30, 
1912 and 13, in short tons: 








November ——~ 5 Months 
Destination 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Tidewater.... ... £55,344 252,447 1,313,390 17 1,466,758 22 
Hastiatas see 248,297 311,684 1,029,925 13 963,386 14 
West 289,521 731,129 4,831,363 63 4,222,603 61 
Total.......... 1,395,162 1,195,216 7,174,678 6,652,747 
From connections 
Bituminous...... 133,599 69,230 561,420 7 175,687 2 
Anthracite....... 1,225 1,198 7,689 5,430 1 
Total ......... 1,529,986 1,265,688 7,743,787 100 6,833,864 100 
Coke. pit race 28,535 24,216 147,818 131,392 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Jan. 9—Business in large coals shows more activity, but 
the demand is principally confined to prompt positions. Buy- 
ers continue to hold back inquiries for ahead shipments in 
the hope of being able to secure easier terms. Small coals 
are plentiful and the tendency is irregular. Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 
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Vol. 5, No. 4 
Best Welsh steam...... $4.62@4.74 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.26@4.22 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 Seconds... <. uses eee 4.02@4.14 
Seconds. i!) 84) sehiae she 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.64@2.70 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.68 Seconds. 02... f150 2.40@2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for December and the 12 months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 














—- December 12 Months 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 
Anthracite........ 230,803 249,496 2,454,523 2,547,712 2,976,389 
Steams... ae ce 4,210,920 4,4,88444 47,119,017 46,539,374 53,619,022 
ABKe s syars eke tone 829,435 980,548 10,504,172 10,559,845 11,527,586 
Household........ 141,763 134,348 1,540,710 1,639,571 1,769,571 
Other sorts....... 284,447 276,581 2,980,844 3,157,893 3,507,402 
Total .ifictacans 5,697,368 6,229,453 64,599,226 64,444,395 73,400,118 
Coke feast eine 97,409 118,619 1,059,876 1,059,650 1,223,936 
Manufactured fuel 171,400 178,235 1,612,741 1,580,803 2,053,187 
Grand total.... 5,966,177 6,526,307 67,271,883 67,035,848 76,687,241 
Bunker coal...... 1,556,784° 1,842,006... eee 18,291,370 21,031,507 
GERMANY 


The German coal production for November and the 11 
months and imports and exports for November were as fol- 
lows: 




















Imports Exports———. 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coals... ieee ae? 1,002,271 910,433 2,551,839 2,879,752 
Lignites:c: sdeeeiewin ern 676,065 508,817 5,629 5,550 
Coke ek Sere eee 50,130 35,208 505,844 402,090 
Coal briquettes.......... 5,167 1,759 168,123 116,041 
Lignite briquettes....... 16,276 9,483 73,885 61,140 
Production 
November——— —-—-—11 Months———. 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coal iit erie 14,805,443 15,329,610 162,209,627 175,945,462 
Tignite.cneo acre eee 7,558,561 7,417,859 75,218,408 79,741,825 
Ole’ deta cate erefeberae tere 2,598,768 2,608,370 26,435,461 29,470,168 
Coal briquettes.......... 448,329 463,573 4,870,954 5,382,167 
Lignite briquettes....... 1,671,265 1,729,283 17,420,149 19,648,359 
SjHUVAUEGESHNARSGUASESODAASEEUAEDUGMERAOBSSULESH SAISEASBAAUCAABUSAESGOS 56 NAHGAATOED¢AAEASEIN FEA SEER 04 FEET USUASER#GSYREEES SN SERIRSIAERIES{AEDSLSIRSTAS}S]IOTEO See ee 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Jan. 17. 


—Week’s Range——.__ Year’s Range 











Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 80 84t 82T 
American Coal Products Pref....... 106 106 106 - 106 106 
Colorado Fuel & Iron......... 312 31 32 322 284 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref....... Fy raat Sin 155 Saas saoll 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... wolee 102} ee Tol 
Island Creek Coal Com tok 48 47 48 48} 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 85 84 85 85 833 
Pittsburgh) Coalinass cies pee 192 19 193 192 17} 
Pittsburgh CoalPref...+2 2 eee 882 87 88 88 86 
Pond Creeks iycc. cin ait Se eames 20% 19 192 19 183 
Reading shakes orp. .0 duete cal «ava roeea eae kanes 171% 168? 1693 17134 1663 
Reading Ist. Pref... Jace eee efor Ride 87} 88 874 
Reading2nd* Pret. .jawer teen ee 91 90} 903 . 914 90; 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 40 40 40 40 

Closing Week’s Range  /Year’s* 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 

Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 58......... 923 Sale 913 92 90 993 
Colo. F. & I. gen. '6s..0 22 5.0.3% 104 1064 1073) June’ 712) 93eeee 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 78; Sale 793 794 75 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 79 76 ‘Aug 13 ce 76 

Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... oe 92 872 Dec.7138 87 87% 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ = ie 1023 April’06 .. ef 
K. & H.C. &C. lst sfg5s....... 922 95% 924 Dec.’13 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. lst sf 5s........ Hee 853. 86 Oct. ’18 85 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... Sere uite 77% 73 80 
‘Tenn3Coal gens 53i.es.see ee 99? Sale 98% 99% 96 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1013 1023 1013 Jan’14 1008 103 
Tenn Diy-<lst g6s oon eee 101. 1023 101 Jan’14 1003 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... oer OL -- 103 July 13 710385 9102 
Veah Fuel 150 Dae. = baie teat Ae Ke vie) Were ae ne 
ictor Fuel lst s f.58../.........0 ‘fe 84 80 May 713 79 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 933 96 94 od aoe 92 

*For the full year 1913. Sale. involving less than 100 shares. 


DIVIDENDS 


Consolidation Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% payable Jan. 31 io holders of record Jan. 24. : 


Dominion Coal Co. Ltd.—Dividend No. 42 on the preferred 
of 314% payable Feb. 2 to holders of record Jan. 17. 


Pacifie Coast Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 114%4% on 
the common and second preferred and 14%% on the first pre- 
ferred, all payable Feb. 2 to holders of record Jan. 24 to 
Feb. 1. 
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Miners Leaving Cage After Day’s Work in 
Clifton Colliery, Nott 
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Westinghouse Motors 
For Moderate Sized Hoists 


While manufacturing the electrical apparatus 
for the largest mine hoist installation ever under- 
taken in the United States, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has de- 
voted very careful attention to the design of mo- 
tors for moderate sized hoists. 


No attempt is made to take motors designed 
for some other purpose and adapt them to mine 
conditions. They are hoist motors and are 
especially designed in every respect for this 
service. 


These motors have unusually heavy pulling 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


*HOUSTON, TEX. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JOPLIN, MO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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*W estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., of Texas. 





power for their horsepower rating. The re- 
volving part is small in diameter to permit quick 
stops and reversals. Low power consumption 
insures economical operation. 


They are particularly designed to allow ease of 
inspection and dismantling, if necessary. All 
coils are form wound and placed in open slots, 
making repairs, in case of accident, as simple as 
possible. 


Our nearest office will be pleased to fur- 
nish full information about Westinghouse 
Mine Hoist Motors upon request. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Selling—C OAL AG E-—Section 


One Way To Save Time 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


“Tn this terrific, ceaseless, relentless strife, methods—ideas—are the 
arms and equipment, as sword and breastplate were the weapons of 
ancient Greek and Roman, as battle-axe and plate armor were the 
equipment of the Crusader. And as no nation today would think of 
going to war with obsolete equipment, so no business man can succeed 
unless new, advanced ideas are shield and buckler. One modern 
battleship would blow all the navies of antiquity out of the water. Sim- 
ilarly, there are methods for doing business, born of yesterday’s ideas, 
which make the methods of a few years ago seem ludicrous.”’ 


The above is from an able editorial in 
“‘System’’—the progressive magazine for 
business men. 


We quote it here because the sentiment 
of the writer applies equally to you in 
the field of coal mining. 


There are methods for accomplishing 
things in the coal mine that enable 
the up-to-the-minute engineer, the en- 
gineer who takes advantage of the new 
ways of doing things, to make the re- 
sult: from old-time equipment look sick. 


And how are you going to keep con- 
stant track of the new things coming out 
and being developed in your field unless 
you keep in constant touch with the 
manufacturers in your field? 


And what better way to keep in con- 
stant touch than by reading the business 
messages of these manufacturers in the 
Selling Section in issue after issue of 
your technical papei ? 


In the Selling Section of COAL AGE 
you find the manufacturer’s explana- 
tions of why you can use his goods to 
advantage. 


You can find the pump manufacturers 
quickly—the hoist builders, the drill 
manufacturers, the manufacturers of all 
kinds of mining equipment and supplies. 


You do not have to weed through a 
mass of advertising material that is not 
in your field. 


The advertising pages contain only ad- 
vertisements of coal mining equipment 
and material—the kind of advertising 
that gives you the ideas that help you 
produce salary-raising results. 


The Selling Section, in other words, is 
a business education for the mining man 
—the finest kind of a guide when he needs 
anything for his plant. 


Advertising is today’s method of bring- 
ing the best of manufactured goods to 
the doors of the men who can be material- 
ly benefited by the use of those goods. 


And the man who takes advantage of 
the ideas the advertising pages hold out 
is naturally the man who is able to show 
the best results, the most improvement 
in the year’s efficiency figures. 


Make the Selling Section help you 
week after week. 


Only good goods can be continuously 
advertised. 
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The Question 


By Berton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age. 


What have you done with the old men 
Who’re broken by toil and time? 
Once they were brave and bold men, 

Now they are past their prime, 
Now they are aged and juiceless, 
Now that their race is run, 


Now that they’re weak and useless, 
Tell us: What have you doneP 


Have you made their hard lives rougher 
By turning them out, in truth, 
To shiver and starve and suffer 
In the world that was meant for YouthP 
Now that they cannot aid you 
Nor earn their miner’s wage, 
For all that their work has paid you, 
How have you dealt with Age? 


Once they were young and gay men 
Toiling to make you wealth, 

Now they are bent and gray men 
Broken in strength and health, 

Have you pensioned these one-time bold men 
Or starved them as some men do? 

As you have dealt with the Old Men 
May Destiny deal with you! 
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It Is Better to Eliminate a Wrong 
Than to Alleviate the Evil 
Consequences 


Yes, Mr. Superintendent, the Christmas and New 
Year season is past and you have again settled down to 
your ordinary way of doing things. Probably by now 
that feeling of benevolence stirred up in you by the sound 
of Christmas bells has passed away, or is rapidly dis- 
appearing. You have probably helped charities both 
worthy and unworthy during the past month. 

Maybe you gave John Brown’s orphans a dollar apiece 
and provided them with a few toys; also, if the feeling 
was strong upon you, you saw that they had their Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Perhaps you also assisted Bill Thompson’s children 
whose sufferings were caused by Bill’s foolish desire for 
drink. What a time you had at the Christmas tree! and 
how glad you were to see parents and children all happy. 

You did feel sorry for Henry Williams and his wife 
who were there, but all alone, the sweet little boy and 
girl they were blessed with having been snatched away 
from them by the “Grim Reaper,” during the epidemic 
of fever which swept the camp last spring. But while 
you in your benevolence attempted to alleviate some of 
the misery around you, did you pause to think of what 
had actually caused some of it ? 

Maybe if you sit down now and consider, you will dis- 
cover that your mite just expended in the cause of char- 
ity did not compensate for your being responsible for 
much of the misery which aroused your sympathy. 

Had you paid more attention to the various “Safety 
Movements” and not displayed such criminal indifference 
to the social conditions of your workmen, perhaps some 
of the misery which touched your pity would not have 
existed. 


PerHaps You ArE RESPONSIBLE FOR MucH MISERY 


You are probably indirectly responsible for the con- 
ditions of some of those poor sufferers. 

Why did you not have some of your men trained in 
first-aid work? Then John Brown would not have 
died from arterial bleeding, for his wounds would have 
been instantly attended to. And maybe William Thomas, 
whom we omitted to mention before, would have had 
two legs instead of only one, if he had not been roughly 
and unskillfully handled by untrained men. 

In both cases the children depending on these men 
would have been able to enjoy more luxuries than they 
did, even without your paltry dollar or two. 

You also maintain a very nice (?) saloon in your 
camp, and while the houses you provided for your work- 
men were as plainly and poorly built as possible, this 
same liquor emporium is fitted up with all the modern 
attractions of such abodes of corruption. The human 
desire for things better than we ourselves possess prob- 
ably attracted Bill Thomson first to such a place, hence 
his downfall. 

.Your camp is in a bad sanitary condition and has been 
so for some considerable time. You know this is true, 
and you also know the reason for the outbreak of fever 
which took away Mr. and Mrs. Henry Williams’ children. 
However, you excuse yourself on the plea of “saving ex- 
penses.” 
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Wuy Do You Nort ‘TAKE AN INTEREST ? 


Why do you not take an interest in the safety-first 
movements and maintain efficiently trained corps with 
all the necessary appliances? Why do you not take an 
interest in the social welfare of your workmen and keep 
your camp in good shape? Also, why do you not assist 
the promotion of such societies as the Y. M. C. A. in 
your camp? Surely it cannot be that you have no time 
to consider anything other than the making of a few 
paltry dollars to improve your reputation for cheapness 
of production, regardless of the fact that you are gamb- 
ling away human lives. 

If low cost of production is your only thought, it is 
time you were eliminated. Get down to business and re- 
member there are more days than Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day to do good. 

Pay a little more attention to the human element and 
then you will be fit to hand out a dollar along with a 
Christmas blessing to a worthy cause. If you are re- 
sponsible for so many miseries, due entirely to your in- 
difference and negligence, you are as guilty of murder 
as if you had deliberately shot your victims. 


“ 
Safety Ladder Feet for Come 
crete and Iron Floors 


Often a ladder equipped with sharp-pointed or spiked 
feet will slip on a concrete or iron floor, though holding 
perfectly in a wooden one. To provide ladder feet that 
will hold under any conditions, the Eastmen Kodak Co. 





SArety Fret ror LADDER 


has designed the style shown in the illustration, teken 
from the: American Machinist. This consists of castings 
hinged to the ladder legs as shown. Each casting carries 
a spike at one end and a rubber pad at the other. The 
spike will hold on wood or dirt surfaces, and the rubber 
on surfaces where the spikes would slip; the two make 
an ideal combination that needs no adjusting when set- 
ting the ladder. The spikes used are threaded horseshoe 
calks of a type easily purchased in the open market, and 
the rubber pads are standard large-size crutch tips. 
The number of ladder accidents have caused much in- 
genuity to be displayed in their reduction. The American 
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Mason Safety Tread Co., of Lowell, Mass., is using car- 
borundum grains set in delta metal casings for ladder 
footings. ‘The carborundum retains its edges and even 
when the false ladder foot becomes’ coated with oil or 
grease, it still retains reliable nonslipping qualities. 


ew) 
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Mine Fires on an Experimental 
Scale 


The Bureau of Mines has recently installed at its Pitts- 
burgh experiment station an underground chamber or 
furnace in which to carry on experiments relating to 
mine fires and spontaneous combustion as occurring in 
mines. 

A section of steel tube, cylindrical in shape, 614 ft. in 
diameter and 27 ft. long, was laid on its side in a trench. 
After lining with firebrick and mineral wool and stop- 
ping the ends with 13-in. brick walls, this shell was cov- 
ered with two feet of earth. The chamber was con- 
structed so as to be as nearly airtight as possible, and in 
such manner as to retain to the greatest degree practi- 
cal any heat generated within its walls. 





THE STEEL CYLINDER LINED WITH 


At one end a motor-driven fan will blow in air at a 
rate which can be accurately measured, and at the other 
a stack is provided which can be opened or closed as de- 


sired. Through the top of the chamber, at frequent in- 


tervals, pass small pipes for withdrawing samples of air 
or gases and for inserting pyrometers for temperature 
measurement in the interior. 


CoAL AND WASTE MATERIAL Witt Br SCIENTIFICALLY 
TESTED 


The chamber will hold 6 to 8 tons of coal when one- 
third full. It is expected that different kinds of coal 
or of the gob or waste material from mines will be placed 
in the chamber and a study made of the spontaneous de- 
velopment of heat in them under various conditions. 
After an active fire has been started either by this means 
or artificially, experiments will be made on controlling 
it by reducing the air supply or by sealing it off entirely. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT 


The progressive changes in composition of the fire gases 
or of the air surrounding the coal will be followed and 
temperature measurements made, in an endeavor to ap- 
ply the data thus obtained to solving practical problems 
in the treatment of mine fires. 

Investigations have been made in other countries and 
to some extent also here, on the gases produced in actual 
cases of mine. fires both before and after sealing off a 
burning area. The bureau is now making, however, prob- 
ably the first attempt to investigate such problems in an 
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FIREBRICK AND WirH END BrICKED IN 


experimental apparatus which permits careful control 
of conditions and yet is on a scale nearly commensurate 


with mining operations. These experiments are being 


carried on by Horace C. Porter, chemist, of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


a 


2a 


Messrs. Fletcher, Burrows & Co., colliery proprietors, of 
Atherton, England, have just completed the erection of a lofty 
and spacious building containing 40 spray baths for the use 
of the 700 colliers employed at their Gibfield pit. The water 
for the baths is supplied from a large tank inside the build- 
ing capable of holding 500 gal. of water. The collier, after 
taking off his pit clothes, goes into one of the small recesses, 
and pressing on a piece of wood with his foot causes the water 
to come over him in the form of a spray at a temperature of 
96 deg. Seven minutes are allowed for the bath, and the 
collier has to bring his own soap and towel. After rubbing 
himself down, he can put on his clean walking clothes, which 
have been slung up to the ceiling, and if they have been in the 
rain, will be quite dry by the time he needs them. There are 
296 of these slings, each numbered and provided with a sepa- 
rate lock and key. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—Reineke’s wireless-telephone system dis- 
penses with all connecting wires and has been used suc- 
cessfully for two years in a Westphalian colliery. It can 
be readily moved from one place to another and 1s not 
affected by other electric currents. No sparks can be pro- 


duced. 
& 
The lability of the connecting wires in ordinary mine- 


telephone systems to become damaged and broken by the 


Means, however, of dispensing with connecting wires 
have been developed by Reineke’s Wireless Telephones, 
Ltd., of London, and Herr Reineke’s system has been in 
regular use for two years in the Carolinengluck mine, at 
Bochum, in Westphalia, Germany. No other system of 
signaling is now used. Since then it has been applied in 
Great Britain at the Dinnington Main colliery, and Fig. 
1 shows the manager of this colliery at the receiving and 
transmitting station in his office underground. The sec- 





Fic. 1. Cottrery MANAGER AT WIRELESS PHONE IN 
UNDERGROUND OFFICE 


work going on in the colliery has always been a source 
of trouble, and, from time to time, attempts have been 
made to provide a satisfactory substitute to the ordinary 
telephone service, or to so improve such service as to 
make it absolutely beyond suspicion in the above respect. 
With the advent of wireless or spark telegraphy for ordi- 
nary above-ground work, it was confidently hoped that de- 
velopments would shortly occur in connection with the 
application of the same means of transmitting electrical 
impulses and telephony in mines, but there are certain 
disadvantages with regard to spark telephony which make 
it difficult of application to this purpose. 


Fig. 2. ENGINEER In Prt Cage REcEIvVING MESSAGE 
FROM SHAFT BoTTroM 


ond illustration shows the engineer of the colliery in the 
pit cage receiving a message from the pit bottom. 


RaiLs AND Pipes Act As ConpuctTors 


In the Reineke telephone, transmission and reception 
of the speech in the telephone occur exactly as in an 
ordinary telephone; that is to say, the current strength 
is varied by the sound waves causing the diaphragm in 
the transmitter to vibrate, and so vary the resistance of- 
fered to the current by the carbon particles in the tele- 
phone. This varying current operates the diaphragm 
of the receiver through the agency of the magnet excited 
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by the currents. Instead, however, of the current from 
the transmitter being conducted along wires to the re- 
ceiver, it is converted to a high pressure by a transformer 
contained in the telephone case and the high pressure or 
secondary winding of the transformer is connected to the 
ordinary rails or pipes in the pit. 

In this way, the charge of electricity is communicated 
in and spreads over the whole system of rails throughout 
the pit, the charge varying with the fluctuations of the 

primary current in the transmitter circuit of the tele- 
phone. In this system no attempt whatever is made to 
insulate the rails or pipes or to connect the adjacent 
lengths electrically. The conditions of distribution of 
electric charges underground are entirely distinct from 
the conditions on the surface of the earth and the work- 
ing of the system largely depends on this fact which was 
for the first time demonstrated by Herr Reineke. 

The reception of speech is accomplished by connecting 
telephones to the rails or pipes at any point of the system, 
by bridging a sufficient length to obtain a suitable poten- 
tial difference, or by connecting between the rails and 
pipes if these exist, while in some cases it is found con- 
venient, as in portable instruments, to connect to an an- 
tenna consisting of a loose coil of wire which may be 
laid on the floor or hung on the timbers. 


A Bett RinGs Just AS IN AN ORDINARY TELEPHONE 


To call attention, a bell similar to that of the ordinary 
telephone is operated by a specially designed relay. When 
the button is pressed at the transmitting station, all the 
bells belonging to the receivers will ring and all the tele- 
phones will receive the message by taking the receiver off 
the hook, which cuts off the bell and connects up in the 
usual manner. 

By tuning the relays, it is possible to make each re- 
spond to its own particular signal so as to call any one 
station, but in mining work ‘this does not appear to be 
either necessary or desirable, and the different stations 
are called up by giving one, two or three rings, a special 
signal calling all the stations to speak simultaneously. 
The current is given by an ordinary battery, and in out- 
ward appearance the telephones are similar to the ordi- 

_ nary mine telephone. 
One form of the instrument is exceedingly portable, 
_ weighing with its case about 20 lb., enabling it to be car- 
ried about and used in any part of the pit to which the 
| rails extend. It can either ring up other stations or be 
: Tung up by them. A smaller or pocket instrument can 
also be made which can ring up other stations, but can- 
not be called by them, but messages can be exchanged 
from any of the fixed telephones. This is useful for an 
overseer, who thus can give notice of any accident and 
ask for assistance from any point whatever in the pit. 
__ A telephone can be fixed at any position on the surface 
and connected to the head gear if desired, or to the wind- 
‘Ing rope or pipes which go down the shaft. This tele- 
‘phone can speak to any of the telephones underground if 
‘Necessary, but it is usually found convenient to enable it 
to speak to the station at the pit bottom only and for this 
station in turn to deal with the underground telephones. 
Th metalliferous mines which have a number of different 
levels running from one shaft, communication from one 
level to the other is established without the presence of 
ore affecting the speech in any way. 
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CAN SPEAK FROM A Movine Caace 


A special application is the speaking from the moving 
cage to the winding-engine house. For this purpose the 
telephone is mounted on a standard which brings it close 
to the engineman’s ear. On receiving a call he has only 
to put his ear to the receiver, the slightest pressure being 
sufficient to switch in the telephone and allow him to 
communicate with the cage without lifting his hands 
from the levers. 

' For the telephone in the cage, one of the best: methods 
of connection is the connection into a loop formed by the 
winding ropes and by the balance rope, or if this is not 
used, by a wire suspended below the cage in the same way. 
It is then possible to speak from the cage either to the 
surface or pit bottom without any alteration to the ordi- 
nary winding arrangements. The surface telephone is 
preferably connected in circuit with a loop of wire, which 
is fixed to the headstocks or in the shaft in any convenient 
place. 

System Is ABsoLUTELY SAFE 

We are indebted for this information to the Reineke 
Wireless Telephones, Ltd., and also to a paper before the 
Institute of Mining Engineers, by T. W. Wallis, at a visit 
to the Astley Green colliery, Manchester, England. The 
system appears to provide numerous advantages. It is 
claimed to be absolutely safe beause there is no possibility 
of producing a spark under any conditions. It provides 
complete certainty of communication as there are no con- 
necting wires to be interrupted. It can easily be moved 
from one place to another if required and it cannot be 
affected by, or affect other electric circuits in its neigh- 
borhood, whether these are direct or alternating currents 
conveying power, or used for signaling. Moreover, it is 
not interfered with by ordinary wireless telegraphic sig- 
nals. The system therefore appears to have a great fu- 
ture and opens up quite a new phase in the problem of 
underground telephony. 


Consular Market Notes 


The U. S. Consular service makes the 
ments on the foreign markets: 


Silesia—There was a lively and continuous demand dur- 
ing the year for Silesian coal, especially for industrial pur- 
poses, in Germany, Russia and Austria-Hungary, The mining 
strike in England made German, Danish, Swedish and Russian 
customers buy from Silesia, and the strike in the Ruhr dis- 
trict in Germany increased the demand. As the river condi- 
tions were unusually good, the only complaint heard was of 
the car shortage, which was worse than ever, especially in 
this district. This shortage begins every year in the middle 
of September and ends in November with the close of the 
Sugar-beet harvest. 

The production of stone coal in the province for the past 
three years in métric tons (metric ton = 2204.6 1b.), was 
eres in 1910, 42,300,412 tons in 1911 and 47,445,170 tons 
in 1912. 


Australia—Export statistics of Newcastle for the first 
nine months of 1913 show gratifying trade increases over 
the similar period last vear. Coal shipments totaled 3,786,432 
tons, valued at $9,645.727, increases of 166,756 tons and $490,- 
625, respectively. It is announced that a contract for supply- 
ing 100,000 tons to Java has been obtained for Newcastle. 


Gibraltar—Coal trade of this port has increased during 
the last few years, and further development is looked for in 
1913. In 1912 the total number of steamers calling for coal 
was 2010, and 239,051 tons were sold, an increase of 180 
steamers and 7916 tons over the previous year. The current 
price for Welsh coal is $7.17 and North Country $6.32 per 
ton f.o.b. No American coal has yet reached this market. 


Belzium—In 1912, 5,784.850 tons of coal were sold in the 
Liege consular district. As compared with 1911, the amount 
of coal sold increased 455,950 tons, or 8.6 per cent. The total 
increase in value of the coal output was $3.218.305, the in- 
crease in price per ton being 36c. for semihard, 28c. for hard, 
and 19c. for soft coal. The net profits of the coal mines 
amounted to $1,682,168, or an increase of $751.994 over 1911. 

The coal market showed great strength in 1912, especially 
in coal for industrial use. Coal for household use was not in 
great demand, on *secount of the exceptionally mild winter. 
One result of the firmness of the market was an increase in 
the price of coal. 


following com- 
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SYNOPSIS—The second and concluding article on the 
Ohio Mining Commission’s report. The arguments of 
both the miners and operators, for and against the pro- 
posed new legislation, are discussed in detail. The main 
contention of the miners appears to be founded on an 
intangible psychological condition. The commission finds 
that the impurities in the finer sizes will be so increased 
under the screened-coal system that they will be practic- 
ally worthless unless washed, Although the operators’ 
arguments are sustained by the commission vtself, im 
nearly every instance, the recommendations are made in 
favor of the miners. The report makes the incongruous 
blunder of condemning without attempting to prescribe 
a remedy. 

The report next enters into a detailed analysis of the 
arguments of both parties to the controversy. 

The First Objection of the miners is that on the pres- 
ent basis of payment they are “not paid for the whole 
product of their labor.” The commission is of the opin- 
ion that while this “will not bear analysis, it is probably 
true that this assumed grievance is the most serious de- 
fect in the present system of wage payment.” Obviously 
it is a psychological effect, a condition of the mind, rather 
than a real, tangible grievance. Even the old, original re- 
port of 1883 pointed out: “The stubbornness of this mis- 
conception is hard to overstate.” But it is none the less 
based upon such absurd contentions, that it would hardly 
seem to justify the consideration of serious men of affairs. 
For these rather illogical reasons, the commission shows 
a tendency to agree with the miners in their position. 

A more tangible reason for sustaining this objection 
would seem to lie in the loss of fine coal, as is pointed out 
in the report. Under the present system of payment the 
miners do not benefit by loading out the smaller sizes, so 
that a certain proportion of these must be lost to pos- 
terity. But even this loss is so small that it cannot be 
considered important when compared with the average 
mining practice throughout the country. 

It is generally true, however, as the report ultimately 
sums up, that since “the miners believe that they are not 
being paid for a portion of the product of their labors, 
and that this results in grievances, causes of disputes and 
bitter feeling between miners and operators,” it is obvi- 
ously desirable to effect an agreement providing it can 
be conclusively shown that no material injury will result 
to either party. 


INACCURACIES OF THE SCREEN-COAL BAsIs 


The Second Objection of the miners is that the percent- 
age of lump coal is fixed in a more or less arbitrary man- 
ner. If, as the commission states, the amount of screen- 
ings made at the different mines varies between such ex- 
tremes as 5 to 45 per cent., this certainly is one of the 
“strongest arguments against the present system.” Not 
only do the operators generally benefit over the miners, 
but companies in different districts have a certain eco- 
nomic advantage over those in others. The commission 
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is uncertain as to how much weight should be given te 
this objection, becauses, “under any system of collective 
bargaining, inequalities are bound to exist,” but surely 
there is little excuse for a discrepancy of such propor- 
tions as this. It is not by any means an unusual prac- 
tice to fix the wage scale according to the varying condi- 
tions in the different districts, and it seems that a satis- 
factory solution to this difficulty might be effected in this 
manner. 

The Third Objection of the miners to the screen-coal 
basis of payment is that: “It is to the interest of the op- 
erators at some mines to produce a large amount of fine 
coal,” and a number of methods of roughly handling the 
coal in order to obtain this end are cited. It is true that 
a mine may occasionally (though very rarely) find it nec- 
essary to crush a portion of its output in order to meet 
a temporary heavy demand for slack coal. On the other 
hand, this might have been readily purchased in the open 
market, and the differential in value between the two 
saved. Indeed conditions where the operator could profit 
by increasing his proportion of slack, so seldom occur in 
the commercial end of the industry that to all practical 
purposes this contention of the miners can be ignored. 


DISCREPANCIES IN THE PROPORTION OF SCREENINGS 


The Fourth Objection of the miners charges either de- 
liberate negligence or a studied unfairness on the part of 
the operators in screening the coal. It is claimed that 
while the companies usually comply with that part of the 
agreement providing for screen bars spaced 114 in. apart, 
these wear away rapidly, permitting a greater amount of 
coal to pass through than should. If the findings of the 
commission are to be given full credence, the operators 
have been excedingly lax in this respect and should be 
taken sharply to task. The commission states that it took 
measurements of the screens at all the mines visited 
and that it was seldom that one was found fulfilling the 
prescribed conditions. 

Of course, there are extenuating circumstances in this 
connection, since it might be said that after the first 
day’s use the screens may be sufficiently worn to make 
an infinitesimal discrepancy. Obviously the operators 
should not be required to replace such a sereen, and in 
fact it becomes a question as to just what variations from 
the 114-in. spacing should be permissible. It is clearly © 
a strain upon the integrity of any operator to require 
him to purchase new screen bars when such expenditure 
works to his disadvantage. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered that the miners have experienced exasperating de- 
lays in prevailing upon the companies to replace worn 
screens. 

But when the commission refers to this as “a system 
which knows no remedy but a strike,” one feels obliged 
to immediately take issue with such a statement. Cer- 
tainly some practical method might be evolved for solving 
this difficulty as, for instance, the operators could be re- 
quired to make the original spacing of their bars 114 in., 
and to replace them when the opening exceeds 134 inches. 


_ wage contentions with the miners. 
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DIFFERENT COALS PRoDUCE VARYING PERCENTAGES OF 
SLACK 


The Fifth Objection of the miners is, that owing to 
the varying hardness or softness of the coal in different 
mines, and even in different parts of the same mine, a 
corresponding higher or lower percentage of lump coal 
is obtained. Naturally a great variation of this kind 
would affect the earnings of a miner appreciably, although 
the commission is of the opinion that it is not a weighty 
consideration. In any event it is a difficult matter to as- 
certain, and could only be arrived at by careful experi- 
mentation with each mine and even different parts of the 
same mine. Generally speaking, it might be said that dif- 
ferentials in the working places at all mines is an inerad- 
icable evil. Even under the present mine-run system all 
know that each mine has its “good” and its “bad” places, 
it being the customary practice to bestow the more favor- 
able upon the best workers or the oldest employees. 

Sixth Objection.—Coming finally to the concluding ar- 
gument of the miners we find this to be founded on the 
contention that since the operators benefit by obtaining 
a large proportion of slack there is no premium placed 
upon skilled labor. As the report rightly points out, the 
validity of this claim hinges on the commercial value of 
the finer grades. In the opinion of the commission the 
large proportion of unskilled labor in the mines today is 
due to the introduction of mechanical devices, which has 
eliminated the necessity for trained labor. It might fur- 
ther have been mentioned, in this connection, that there 
is usually a great scarcity of labor and that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to attract any but the lower 
class of workmen to the mines. 


THE OPERATOR’S OBJECTION TO THE MinzE-Run System 


The crux of the argument is finally arrived at in “the 
operators’ objections to the mine-run system,” and a more 
or less successful effort is made to prove the uneconomic 
principles upon which the miners’ demands have been con- 
ceived. 

First Argument—As an opening gun on the subject 
the operators endeavor to undermine the fundamental 
principles upon which the miners’ demands are based, by 
seeking to have the claim for legislative interference set 
aside. Accordingly they point out the fact that the min- 
ers’ organization is one of the most powerful in the coun- 
try and well able to adequately protect its own interests. 
Labor has indeed learned its lesson from syndicated capi- 
tal with its interlocking directorates, alliances, etc., and 
has, in fact, become syndicated labor, with a latent brute 
power of passivity no longer to be denied. 

The producers also show that legislative action in this 
connection materially weakens their position in future 
This position of the 
operators is well taken. As all know, the periodical fix- 
ing of wage scales invariably winds up in a compromise, 


each side giving and taking until an agreement is finally 


reached. This ruthless seizure of what might properly 
be considered one of the most valuable assets of the op- 
erators is clearly unjust. Or, as the operators point out, 


if this condition must be met it is only logical that a fair 
and equitable wage scale should be fixed upon under the 


same arrangements. 


: 


They have also shown a commend- 
able fairmindedness in this connection by repeatedly of- 
fering the miners the same wage scale as now in effect in 
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Illinois and the fact that the latter have consistently 
evaded a definite reply to this condition, must inevitably 
lay them open to suspicion. 

Although the commission concedes that to take away 
from the Ohio operators the right to grant the mine-run 
basis of payment will seriously handicap them at the 
pending wage conference, it nevertheless feels that it 
“cannot push this objection very far.” This it does on 
the premises that its instructions were to find an equit- 
able basis of payment if the present mode should be con- 
sidered unfair. Apparently the commission assumes its 
instructions to take precedent over all considerations of 
an economic character—an obviously unsound principle. 


AN INCREASED PERCENTAGE OF FINE CoAL 


Second Argument—This objection of the operators is 
based upon the contention that the adoption of a mine- 
run system of payment must inevitably bring about a 
large increase in the production of slack coal. The con- 
troversy focuses on this phase of the problem and the 
powerful arguments which the operators advanced, are 
ample evidence of the almost panicky fear in which they 
hold the adoption of any such measure. 

It is, of course, clear, as the operators point out, that 
heavy shooting of the coal would, no doubt, be a result 
of the mine-run system of payment, since the miner 
would have nothing to lose by an excessive breaking up 
of the coal, whereas his labor would be materially less- 
ened. If, as the operators claim, a great deal of trouble 
is already experienced in finding a profitable market for 
finer grades, an increase in the proportion of these must 
naturally be viewed with apprehension. 

The commission clinches this argument by citing the 
testimony of a coal inspector, with broad experience, 
whose company uses three-quarters of a million tons of 
Ohio coal annually. This witness states that at the sec- 
ond screening of the Ohio coal, at the head of the Lakes, 
from 35 to 40 per cent. of slack is taken out. In answer 
to a direct question as to what effect a further increase of 
slack would have, he stated that “it would certainly work 
to the disadvantage of Ohio coal and would have a ten- 
dency to cause us to seek coal elsewhere,” and, further, in 
reply to a question along similar lines: “From my stand- 
point as an inspector, I would certainly advise our people 
to dispense with the use of that coal.” 

This issue is more or less generally conceded by all 
parties to the controversy, and as the commission di- 
rectly points out, the situation hinges upon just what the 
increase in the percentage of slack would be under a 
mine-run system of working. While confessing its inabil- 
ity to reach a decision on this matter, the commission 
states that all are agreed that where shooting off the solid 
is practised, the increase in the percentage of slack would 
be large. But since only between 5 and 10 per cent. of 
Ohio coal is mined in this manner, this does not become 
an important consideration. The operators rightly con- 
tend that the miner is compelled to use precaution in 
shooting his coal under the present system and even goes 
to extra labor in breaking up large lumps, while under a 
mine-run basis of payment he would be relieved from any 
restraint whatever in this connection, with the result that 
indiscriminate blasting of the coal would be practised 
which must inevitably result in a large increase in the 
production of slack. 
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Harry N. TAYtor ON THE SLACK QUESTION 


The arguments of the operators certainly lack nothing 
in plausibility, but the commission finds that the miners 
advance equally sound arguments in rebuttal. They claim 
that such heavy shooting as described by the operators 
would blow down the props and scatter the coal so that it 
could not be recovered. It is clearly a delicate question 
to decide and one that may vary greatly in different 
mines, kinds of coal and even with the personal equation 
of the miner himself. Because of the contradictory na- 
ture of the testimony, the commission freely conceded that 
it has been unable to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
this subject and that it has been obliged to rely upon 
testimony of witnesses residing outside of the state. 

For this reason, then, it has rested its case almost en- 
tirely upon the opinion expressed before it by Harry M. 

N. ?) Taylor. Mr. Taylor states that “in the solid-shoot- 
ing mines there is an enormous increase in the percentage 
of screenings and the quality of the coal has been deter- 
iorated by the mine-run system, but where the coal is un- 
cerent by machines this condition does not exist.” In view 
of the great importance attached to this testimony, one 
is rather inclined to investigate the record of the witness 
in order to determine his credibility. In reviewing the 
history of Mr. Taylor*, it is noted that he has had an 
almost spectacularly successful career. He has advanced 
rapidly and apparently upon his own initiative from one 
position of responsibility to another and has been repeat- 
edly honored by appointment to the highest office which 
it was in the power of his coworkers to bestow upon him. 
He is a man of unblemished character, vigorous person- 
ality, quick and.accurate decision and occupies a pre- 
eminent position in the coal industry. 


CREDIBILITY OF TAYLOR AS A WITNESS 


But some question may arise as to the competency of 
Mr. Taylor’s testimony on conditions in Ohio, when it is 
noted that his experience in that field was confined to a 
period of six years, between the ages of 16 and 22 years, 
and that he left there 27 years ago. It would seem that 
testimony based upon the impressions formed by a mere 
stripling over a quarter of a century ago should be care- 
fully balanced before being so freely accepted as the com- 
mission apparently does, 

But Mr. Taylor’s testimony, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, adequately refutes the contention of the opera- 
tors, regarding their fear of an excessive increase in the 
proportion of slack coal, and the commission believes that 
the chief danger will be due to the probable increase in 
the percentage of impurities. The commission states that 
in their opinion the operators should be protected to the 
extent that they should not be required to pay as much 
for the smaller grades as the larger sizes. 

But when it says, “the contracts between operators and 
miners to have the men paid on a mine-run basis might 
be made conditional upon keeping the amount of fine coal 
within the limits established by this fixed percentage,” 
one rather gathers the impression that the commission re- 
tains the privilege of readjusting its conclusions to suit 
its convenience. On pages 37 and 38 of the report, the 
commission points out the large discrepancies in the 
amount of screenings made, finding on occasions varia- 
tions ranging from 5 to 45 per cent. In the minds of 





*See “Coal Age,” Vol. 2, page 292. 
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the commission, this was considered “the strongest ar- 
gument against the present system.” If such difficulties | 
arise where exact methods have been specified for accu- 
rately determining the amount of slack made, what might 
the discrepancy be when less effective measures are used? 

Before finally closing the discussion on this subject, the 
commission comments on the broader general usage into 
which these finer grades are coming, and their conse- 
quent enhanced value. The report states that the demand 
for these grades is increasing to such an extent that it 
is occasionally necessary to even crush the larger sizes. 
While it is true that appliances have been devised for 
burning fine coal, and there has been considerable devel- 
opment in this direction in the past decade, it is equally 
true that special and rather elaborate equipment is nec- 
essary, and that where the consumers go to this extra ex- 
pense they must naturally expect to profit in their fuel 
bills. Indeed it would appear that the general assump- 
tion that an important market for the finer grades has 
already developed, would show a tendency to anticipate 
industrial advancement that is yet to be realized in actual 
practice. 


INCREASED IMPURITIES UNDER THE Mi1nzr-Run System 


Third Objection—The third objection of the operators 
is that the mine-run system would result in a great in- 
crease in the amount of impurities which, in the words of 
the commission, “is the strongest objection to the adop- 
tion of the mine-run system.” The report enters into a— 
detailed discussion on the technique of cleaning coal un- 
derground and the difficulties attendant upon obtaining 
satisfactory results. The necessity for a thorough clean- 
ing of the coal is also dwelt upon at some length. Stren- 
uous competition with coal from other states compels 
the local producers to insist upon as thorough cleaning 
as practicable, and even where considerable expense is 
gone to in this direction, it is shown that consumers still 
continue to complain. 

The report then takes up a number of methods of treat- 
ing coal to remove the impurities, laying considerable em- 
phasis upon the washing process. The fact is brought 
out that mines operated on the mine-run system in IIli- 
nois are generally equipped with washers as well as other 
devices for thoroughly sizing the coal. It is also shown 
that the few washers which have been installed in Ohio 
have not “proved very successful from a commercial stand- 
point,” in spite of which fact, however, “‘the commission 
feels compelled to say that Ohio operators might well go 
farther to get clean coal.” This rather ambiguous con- 
clusion ?s difficult to reconcile. 

On the other side of the question, however, the min- 
ers claim that they would clean their coal as well under a 
mine-run basis of payment as under a screen-coal ar- 
rangement. It is stated that these arguments “did not 
greatly impress the former commission” before whom they 
were also placed and “neither do they greatly impress the 
members of this commission.” It is generally agreed by all 
that most of the miners make an honest endeavor and go 
to a reasonable amount of trouble on their own initiative 
to load clean coal; but since only a small percentage load- 
ing poor coal may have a serious, if not disastrous, effect 
upon the average product of the mine, the promulgation 
of any recommendation affording opportunities for in- 
creasing the impurities should be given serious considera- 
tion. 
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The commission agrees that if the mine-run system 
opened fresh opportunities for the miner to load impuri- 
ties that some at least would do so, and “would not other 
men employed in the mine be tempted to do the same 
thing?” It is conceded that such a temptation would ex- 
ist, and “that even 10 per cent. of dirty loaders at a 
- mine would make it difficult for operators to get their coal 
_in marketable shape.” But the operators must be rather 
startled at this point to note that the commission states: 
“miners say that they do not demand pay for dirt.” In 
_ view of the fact that it is customary to “dock” or fine min- 
ers found guilty of loading impurities, it is gratifying to 
note that the men are at least prepared to temper their 
demands to the extent of not demanding pay for loading 
such impurities. Indeed the commission quite appro- 
priately asks: “How is it possible to clean the coal be- 
fore it is weighed?” Obviously this is impossible. 


TESTIMONY ON IMPURITIES QUESTION 


Testimony was taken from both operators and miners 
as to what effects the adoption of the mine-run system 
_ would have upon the percentage of impurities in the coal, 
and as was to be expected the evidence was of an exceed- 
ingly contradictory nature. The miners testified to a 
man that equally clean coal would be produced under 
the mine-run basis of payment, as is now obtained with 
the screen coal. The operators are equally positive that 
there would be a large difference and cite the effects of 
the mine-run system according to the report of the state 
geologist of Arkansas, while the commission itself agrees 
that the testimony of operators in other states tended to 
substantiate this belief. 

In attempting a solution of this intricate problem the 
commission again relies almost exclusively upon the opin- 
ions of Harry N. Taylor, and in doing so it calls atten- 
tion to the fact that since the testimony of this gentleman 
was adverse to the operating interests in the first instance 
that it is only fair that the miners should accept his con- 
clusions in the present case. As already pointed out, 
there were grave reasons for taking exception to Mr. Tay- 
lor’s previous testimony, although the general competency 
of the witness was agreed to. This exception does not 
apply in the present instance for the reason that Mr. 
Taylor has been in intimate touch with the conditions of 
which he speaks throughout his career. 

In response to a query as to what difference exists 
where a miner is loading coal on a screen-coal basis as 
compared with a mine-run basis, Mr. Taylor said: “If 


a man was cleaning up his place, he cleaned it up just as. 


clean as this floor, because he gets paid for it, if it is be- 
ing weighed and paid for as mine-run.” As to cleaning 
coal, when loading mine-run, Mr. Taylor said: “They 
don’t clean the coal any better; in fact, they shovel in 
the refuse of the room; that is, they load everything out 
that weighs anything.” 

Wasuers A Necessary ADJUNCT OF THE MINE-RUN 

SYSTEM 


Mr. Taylor states further that where the mine-run sys- 
tem has been adopted in northern Illinois, the proportion 
of impurities in the screenings. amounts to between 20 
and 30 per cent.—obviously an unmarketable product. 
This has made it necessary to construct washers in order 
to remove these impurities and it was shown that this 
added from 10 to 20c. per ton to the cost of the washed 
coal. 
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Mr. Taylor also gives some particularly valuable testi- 
mony regarding the impurities in coal, and the various 
subterfuges which the miners resort to in loading these 
out. He segregates the impurities into two general 
classes, the bone coal, which customarily occurs in a rela- 
tively thin stratum, “frozen” in an otherwise perfectly 
clean seam, and the clay minings found in the bug dust. 

Speaking of the bone coal, Mr. Taylor said that he has 
known of repeated instances where miners would take the 
grease from a car wheel and cover up all evidence of this 
impurity in a large lump, rather than take the trouble 
of breaking same up and removing the impurities. As to 
the bug dust in the coal, Mr. Taylor calls attention to the 
fact that the addition of this not only forces the operator 
to pay for something he cannot sell, but that it materially 
effects the value of his product. In fact where this occurs 
the finer sizes cannot be sold except by giving them a 
thorough cleaning in the washer, a condition that was 
conclusively proved in Illinois, when the mine-run basis 
of payment became operative there. Mr. Taylor says, 
finally, that, “the entire method of handling coal in Illi- 
nois has been changed.” 

The question was put up to Mr. Taylor as to whether 
the miner would load out the fine clay made in working 
the machine in a clay seam, to which he replied: “The 
men will load everything that is loose in that room, where 
under the lump-coal system they formerly left that in be- 
cause it didn’t do them any good,” and he went on to state 
further that it was impossible to apprehend those guilty 
of doing this. 

The commission concludes this phase of the discussion 
with the statement “that the adoption of the mine-run 
system would cause a considerable increase in impurities 
unless some way was found to protect the operators.” In 
view of the subsequent recommendations of the commis- 
sion that the mine-run system be adopted, it would seem 
only reasonable that the commission should be called 
upon to first offer a solution of these obstacles, which even 
it concedes. 

Fourth Objection—The concluding argument of the 
operators is that they would be forced to “considerable ex- 
pense in rebuilding and rearranging their tipples.” This 
objection, as is pointed out, is more or less incidental, and 
there is no doubt but that the operators as a whole would 
be willing to meet this expenditure under favorable con- 
ditions. It would seem, however, that the commission is 
inclined to under-rate this item, and it will doubtless be 
found that the statement, “All that would be necessary 
to do would be to cover the screens and to continue to 
dump the coal,” will not apply to a great many mines. 
Should the operators be compelled to install washing 
plants in order to clean their finer sizes, this heavy ex- 
penditure will assuredly close up all the small operations 
in the state and possibly many of the larger. 


“CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS” 

First—The commission finds that the “present mode 
of payment is not an equitable one,” justifying its posi- 
tion in this matter mainly on the grounds of the inaccur- 
acies in screening the coal. As already pointed out, a 
simple remedy for this evil might easily be devised. In 
fact, indications point to: the conclusion that the com- 
mission has recommended according to “instructions” 
rather than on the true merits of the controversy. 
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The report also comments upon the inborn prejudice 
of the miners against the present system of payment, 
which even the commission itself confesses its inability 
to substantiate with tangible facts. The commission as- 
serts: ‘There would be carload after carload of fine coal 
sold, which has been produeéed by their labor, and for 
which they imagine they have received no pay whatever.” 
One feels inclined to ask if the commission has given 
equal consideration to the feelings of the operator who 
will probably see “carload after carload of fine coal” going 
onto the rock dump after the new measure has been en- 
acted ? 

Second—The second conclusion of the commission re- 
fers to the question of the increased amount of screenings 
and the greater amount of impurities in same. As already 
noted, the commission agrees that a very material in- 
crease in the amount of impurities in the finer grades will 
result, but it fails utterly to suggest a remedy for this 
evil. 

As to the question of an increase in the percentage of 
screenings, the commission does not believe this will be of 
sufficient proportion to be of economic importance except 
in solid-shooting mines, and since it embodies a recom- 
mendation that all solid shooting be prohibited for the 
reason that this is a prolific cause of accidents, this ob- 
jection of the operators seems to be adequately disposed 
of from their point of view. But it should be remem- 
bered that this questicn is still open as the commission 
failed to prove it as conclusively as some will expect. 

Under the proposed mine-run basis the report points 
out that there would be an incentive for the miner to 
load out all the fine coal, and that this condition would, 
therefore, prove advantageous from a conservation stand- 
point. The correctness of this theory is in much question. 
The report has quite conclusively proved that the finer 
crades will carry such a high percentage of impurities un- 
der the mine-run system, that it will be impossible to 
market them unless they are first washed. It may be 
safely assumed that none of the smaller operators are 
financially able to undertake the installation of washer 
plants while it is also reasonable to believe that many of 
the larger operators will not feel inclined to materially 
increase their mining investments in Ohio. This brings 
one to the inevitable conclusion that instead of conserving 
the coal, as this measure is intended to, it is highly prob- 
able that a greater percentage will be lost and the inter- 
ests of conservation even more effectively defeated than 
is now the case. 


The commission concludes its report by conceding that . 


it is unable to state whether the adoption of the mine-run 
system will result in the miners shooting their coal harder 
and states that “it would be the part of wisdom to pro- 
vide safeguards for the mine owners.” 


In ConcLUSION 


It would be well for the Ohio operators to prepare for 
a defeat in this measure. The trend of public opinion is 
too unmistakably adverse to capitalistic interests to an- 
ticipate a decision favorable to thom. The best that can 
be expected is the customary compromise which, however 
small, spells victory to the miners since they have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 

Whether one be for or against the political innovations 
of the present day, all must agree as to their radical na- 
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ture. Driven on by an insistent popular clamor, the 
movement is evident on every hand from the insignificant 
city council to the national assembly at Washington. 
Time alone will prove the wisdom of these new depar- 
tures, but it is a significant fact that serious physical 
conditions are already arising that throw grave doubts 
over the future. The attacks on corporate interests are 
by no means at an.end and we are even now facing the 
problem of restoring the confidence so essential to the ag- 
gressive expansion which has characterized American en- 
terprise in the past. 

Class legislation is becoming so common that it is no 
longer thought necessary to attempt concealment. A not- 
able example of this is the “rider” attached to the Sundry 
Civil bill enacted last year, providing that no part of the 
$300,000 fund set aside for prosecutions under the Sher- 
man act should be used in cases against labor unions or 
farmers. A direct law exempting labor and the farmers 
from action under the Sherman act would have been 
promtly declared unconstitutional. 


A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Our best students of economics are agreed that a transi- 
tional period is at hand. The representative form of 
government was an institution developed by oppressive 
political conditions that have long ceased to exist and it 
has not been found effective in dealing with the intricate 
problems relating to competition, insurance and credit. 
In fact it is the consensus of opinion among the best 
thinkers of the day that our entire social system is strik- 
ingly unfair. 

The trouble is largely a psychological one, a protest 
against fundamental conditions, rather than the mere 
question of hours and wages. The proletariat is becoming 
more sensitive and critical with the wider diffusion of edu- 
cation while the modern changes in the character of labor 
are tending toward a loss of individuality and hence cre- 
ating a lack of interest and a subsequent dissatisfaction. 
The evils of the fiduciary system, wherein the owner is 
replaced by a manager or agent, is also a prolific cause for 
disturbance. 

As to remedies for these new conditions one finds a 
great diversity of opinion. Some think there must be a 
radical readjustment in the conditions of labor, with pro- 
visions for old-age pensions, etc. The socialists, of course, 
demand their “disciplined democracy” and make a strong 
plea for a closer understanding and more intimate rela- 
tionship between the laborer and his employer. 

But whatever the corrective, the conservative thinker 
will agree that it must be one of gradual evolution. So- 
ciety is too complex, too strongly established to make 
feasible an abrupt and arbitrary revolution without pre- 
cipitating an untenable economic situation. Radical in- 
novations tending to effect abrupt changes in established 
lines of industrial endeavor are to be viewed with sus- 
picion. The world’s commerce is gaged upon delicately 
balanced fundamental conditions, the ruthless disruption 
of which must inevitably be accompanied by dire results. 

Postscript—Since the publication of the first article 
on this subject, later advices from Ohio have been received 
which indicate an even more tense situation there than 
was thought. While we are not at liberty to use the ad- 
ditional information at the moment, it is probable that 
Coat AGE will have some interesting disclosures to make 
in this connection in the near future. 
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A Float-eand-Sink Test Diagram 


In the washing of coal, it is often desirable or abso- 
lutely necessary to determine whether or not the washer 
is doing the work expected, or whether the separation of 
the coal from the slate and other impurities is as com- 
plete as required. Attention was drawn to this matter 
in an article by G. R. Delamater entitled Washery Plant 
Control, Coat Aczr, July 20, 1912, p. 82. In that article, 
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The vertical scale at the left shows the specific gravity 
of the solution, while the curved lines of the diagram 
show, respectively, the gallons of water required in the 
use of the Delamater machine; the weight of zine chlor- 
ide, weight of water and total weight of liquid solution, 
corresponding to any given specific gravity from 1 to 
1.8, which is a sufficient range for any ordinary coal 
test. The diagram also shows the corresponding percent- 
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A VALUABLE D1AGRAM FOR Use IN MAKING SOLUTION FOR FLOAT-AND-SINK TEST 


Mr. Delamater described what is known as the “float- 
and-sink test.” 

The test consists in preparing a solution of zinc chlor- 
ide of such density that the purer quality of the washed 
coal will float therein, while other portions of the coal 
that contain too much impurity will sink to the bot- 
tom of the tank. In making this test, the float is 
skimmed from the surface of the liquid, dried and ex- 
amined. In the same manner, the sediment at the bot- 
tom of the tank is removed, later, dried and exam- 
ined. Without going further into the details of the 
test, which was fully described in the article mentioned, 
the accompanying diagram is sufficiently self-explanatory 
to be of interest. . 


age of zinc chloride and percentage of water, together 
with the percentage of increase in volume caused by the 
addition of the salt to the water. 

While the diagram is an ingenious combination of 
curves giving the data that are of particular interest in 
testing the results obtained in the washing of coal, it 
is recommended that use should always be made of a 
suitable hydrometer to check the specific gravity of the 
solution when making a test; as the temperature anil 
any differences in the materials employed will vary the 
density of the solution to a slight degree. The diagram 
is particularly useful in making up solutions for a given 
test. 
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The Gases in Coal 


N. H. Darton, geologist in the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, addressed the New York Section of the American 
insitute of Mining Engineers on Friday, Jan. 16, in the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
St., New York. The address entitled, “Mine Gases” 
covered some researches and inquiries into the problem 
of gas emanation conducted under the auspices of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, with which Mr. Darton was for 
some time connected. Mr. Darton, while perhaps not a 
forcible speaker, has a remarkable facility of expression 
and a clear comprehension of his subject. 


STRATIGRAPHY AND GAs EMISSION 


The Bureau of Mines experts made their experiments 
in southern Illinois and in the northern anthracite field, 
the object being largely to connect if possible the strati- 
graphic conditions—cover, flexure, depth and faulting— 
with the volume of gas emanation. 

It seems to have been in a degree a blind lead for on 
the whole the methane content and the emission of the 
gas, according to Mr. Darton, depend rather more on the 
actual coal substance than upon the conditions of occur- 
rence mentioned. Yet as will be seen there are exceptions 
which will be later stated. The origin of the coal, its 
proximate composition and porosity, none of which were 
investigated, Mr. Darton declares, are the determinants 
of its gas-giving qualities. These facts are, of course, 
shrouded in much mystery and there seems no way of 
assuring oneself as to the volume and character of gas 
given off by any seam or part of a seam except by actual 
test. However, Mr. Darton’s facts as collected are of 
great value and no little interest. 


VOLUME OF GaAs IN CoAL SAMPLES 


The volume of gas given out by coal subject to labora- 
tory examinations varies over a wide range. English 
bituminous coal gives a volume of gas 75 to 82 per cent. 
of its own volume; cannel coal from the same country 
40 to 70 per cent.; semibituminous 99 per cent., steam 
coal 500 to 811 per cent. and the Ryhope coal 1000 per 
cent. The coal at Nanticoke, Penn., gives a volume of 
gas 3.1 times its own volume (310 per cent.) that at Ben- 
ton, Ill., after 75 weeks 1.82 times, that at Harrisburg, 
iil, after 40 weeks 1.05 times, that at Pocahontas, Va., 
0.047 times in 45 weeks and that at Connellsville 0.16 
times in 60 weeks. It will be seen that anthracite con- 
tains the most gas. 


THE IMPERMEABILITY OF COAL 


An attempt was made at the Bellevue mine in Belgium 
to show to what extent the gas was bled by workings ad- 
vancing toward coal and it was shown that coal is ex- 
tremely resistant to the transpiration of gas through its 
pores. At Beaulieusart mine in Belgium it was proved 
that violent outbursts breaking down large quantities of 
coal lowered pressures in the coal bed and might at a 
near-by point prevent them from reaching their former 
values and even deter them from exhibiting any subse- 
quent recovery. But at a point only slightly remote, the 
drop following an outburst was only temporary and the 
pressure continued to rise after the decline in pressure 
was compensated. The difficulty in bleeding gas from 
coal was most forcibly illustrated by these experiments. 
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Gas PRESSURES IN ENGLISH Coan Rise To 425 Ls. 


L. Wood gives the following pressures of gas obtained 
in English coal mines. A hole was drilled in the coal, a 
pipe was inserted and the space between the pipe and the 
sides of the hole tightly tamped, the pressure developed 
being measured by a gage. 


GAS PRESSURES IN ENGLISH COAL MINES 


Depth of Hole, Pressure in Lb. Time Pressure 


Mine in Ft. per Sq.In. Takes to Reach 
Maximum in Hr. 
Bolden 19 425 190 
234 381 25 
28 176 60 
32 461 60 
Eppleton 4 54 1 
B 1044 34 
243 204 106 
25 221 51 
37 223 174 
47 235 294 
Harton 16 197 135 
273 231 126 
374 296 84 


Some attempt :~ Leen made to represent by a formula 
the relation of pressure to depth from coal face but the 
exceptions are almost as important as the agreements 
with the formula propounded. 


Gas AND Deptu or Cover Have LittLtE RELATION 


Apparently Mr. Darton’s experiments showed that gas 
does not collect on anticlines unless they contain a large 
amount of crushed material. Sandstone in an arch will 
break and leave crevices, and gas may be found under such 
conditions but when the roof is shale which will flow 
readily, the breaches of folding are soon healed and the 
roof becomes so unbroken and impervious that gas cannot 
collect. So drillers may look for natural gas in anticlines 
but mine gas is not usually to be found in any greater 
quantity there than in synclines. 

It was thought that deep coal would perhaps be ex- 
cessively gassy because the opportunity for the release of 
gas is not provided where beds are protected by heavy 
cover, but while the gas content increases with depth up 
to 200 ft., greater depths do not seem to make any change 
in gaseous emanations. It was thought that the coals 
south of Nanticoke which are 2500 ft. below sea level 
might be rendered unworkable from this cause but the 
facts established hardly favor this idea. 

Yet the nature of the cover is believed to have some 
effect. A chalk cap in Europe is supposed to have caused 
an increase in methane content and an igneous rock 
formation in Natal is also credited with making coal 
gassy. 


RELATION oF GAs Emirrep To ArEA ExXposep 


Most of the measurements made were to discover the 
relation of the volume of gas emitted to the coal area ex- 
posed in districts of mines making gas. And this was 
found to vary not only from seam to seam but freakishly 
in the same seam. Of course, this variation is somewhat. 
generally known and it seems to have some connection 
with the paleobotany of the formation and the porosity 
of the coal. In the Lance Colliery, Penn., the emitted 
gas was as follows: 


GAS IN LANCE COLLIERIES 


Bed Cu.Ft. per 1000 Sq.Ft.. 
of Coal Exposed 
Red ashy. oi Bite tod okie Dae Ge Ae ee, Se mn aE 0.7% 
ROS 2 p-areks Harare too teed en eae AERACOe Cerne ee eer eee 1.00 
Five foot’ «—Hast:Sidew, aleee mice eeu ta ne ee 1.67 
0.23 
Hillman 2.30 
1.00 
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The gas in the South Wilkes-Barre colliery ran 0.22 
to 5 cu.ft. per 1000 sq.ft. The Dorrance mine near 
Wilkes-Barre is probably the most gaseous shaft in the 
world. It produces 3390 cu.ft. of gas per min. The 
Red Ash at that colliery emits 1 cu.ft. per 1000 sq.ft., 
the Five-foot 2.5 cu.ft. and the Hillman 1.8 cu.ft. 


EFFECT OF IDLENESS ON GAs EMISSION 


A strike occurred during the course of the investiga- 
tions and an opportunity was afforded to gage the effect 
of the idleness of the workings on the emission of gas. 
The results were contradictory but they did establish 
the fact that working or idle the mines appear to be about 
equally gaseous and sometimes emit even more gas after 
the stoppage than before. Thus for the Lance mine the 
following figures were obtained: 


GAS FROM LANCE MINE OPERATING AND IDLE 


Current Volume Under’ After a 2-week 
Working Conditions Strike 
MCHC CAS ii ertac cues sects aac cen s 2690 3120 
SRL INTE II ci ee eas Sse wa ees 555 706 
(TSS Aga.g bo BO OC CARD A ee 508 678 


But some other anthracite mines show a decrease and 
in Illinois there was usually a decline in emission as a 
result of the suspension but not always. 

The pressures in the [llinois mines were quite variant. 
The mines showing the highest pressures of those meas- 
ured were Ziegler mine 25 to 33 |b. per sq.in. and Dering 
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No. 18 2414 to 2484 lb. The United mine, strange to 
say, showed no pressure whatever. 

The gas may be estimated in cubic feet per ton mined 
and the table below shows this relation. 


GAS LIBERATED IN TERMS OF TONS MINED 


Cu.Ft. per Ton Relative Volume 


Locality Mined of Gas to Coal 
Germany 4-0 0 > foe ae ee 16 to 1060 4 to 30 
ACIBOTIA eet cote os, ates ee ats Ta eee cree 7469 300 
Wilkes) Barres ose ts eae acer eens ia eels 1500 60 
Angin’ BYANCE wt aan eS Ea mee 1377 55 


[These figures are much larger than those of laboratory 
tests, which, perhaps, is natural.—EHd.] 


Mr. Darton said that though a low barometer caused 
an increase in gas escaping into the airways it did not 
cause sufficient to endanger a well ventilated mine. 


GAS AND SEISMS 


The discussion largely turned on the effect of earth- 
quakes in causing explosions, and of volcanic release in 
making them less likely. When an earthquake takes place, 
the gas in the measures is possibly liberated by the shak- 
ing. If care is not taken this gas is ignited and explo- 
sions result. No one asserted that. the alleged coincidences 
in the occurrence of earthquakes and explosions proved 
that a connection existed between them and as someone 
pointed out many explosions probably resulted from dry 
coal dust only and such disasters could not be charged 
to seismic action. 
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After Director Joseph A. Holmes, the one man who 
has been most closely identified with the inception and 
development of the United States Bureau of Mines, is 
Herbert M. Wilson, the engineer in charge of the experi- 
ment station of that bureau in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Though educated in mining, as well as civil engineer- 
ing, Mr. Wilson, whose practice has been largely along 
other engineering lines, owes his active association with 
the mining industry to his capacity in managing engi- 
neering work. 

When in early 1907 Secretary James A. Garfield added 
a technologie branch to the United States Geological 
Survey, Director Charles D. Walcott, of the latter insti- 
tution, selected Doctor Holmes as the chief of the new 
division, and as his principal assistant, H. M. Wilson 
was appointed because of his proven capacity in the or- 
ganization and management of some of the most import- 
ant of the engineering works of the Geological Survey. 
Mr. Wilson entered upon his duties as chief engineer 
when the technologic branch consisted only of divisions 
of fuel-testing and structural materials testing and in- 
vestigations. 

In the next two years the foundation was laid and the 
work fully organized for the testing of the fuels of the 
United States, much as it is now conducted in the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and testing and investigations of the 
structural materials for the United States as now carried 
on in the Bureau of Standards were also developed to 
practically their present status. 

At this time also began the investigation of mine acci- 
dents. The result of this work was such as to attract the 
attention of the nation and of Congress to the need of a 
Bureau of Mines to carry on such work, and this was 
authorized by Congress in 1910. The headquarters for 
the field and technical work of that bureau were estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh, where Mr. Wilson has since been 
stationed as an engineer in administrative charge. 

During the formative work of the Bureau of Mines, 
the subject of this sketch had opportunity to familiarize 
himself in detail with the various lines of work conducted 
by that bureau, serving successively as active technical 
head of the fuel and mechanical investigations, and of 
the chemical and physical investigations pending their 
organization into divisions under separate chiefs. 

In the beginning of the mine-accident investigations 
Mr. Wilson was closely associated with the design and 
installation of the equipment for testing of explosives, 
and the building of the various rescue cars and stations, 
and with other branches of that portion of the mining 
work of the bureau associated with safety work. In 
addition to all this, he still continues the active direction 
of the field force concerned in safety demonstrations and 
training, and the management of the rescue cars and sta- 
tions, and their personnel. 

The humanitarian side and the educational methods 
of that portion of the work of the bureau necessary to the 
extension of safety, education and training could not have 
fallen into more sympathetic hands. Herbert Wilson’s 
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active interest in the welfare of the workman and his 
well-being was promptly recognized and he was soon 
drafted as one of the organizers and as a member of the 
executive committee of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Safety. He has been actively identified with the 
work of the National Fire Protection Association in its 
efforts to bring about safety from fires in cities and in 
mines, being chairman of the Committee on Mine Fires. 


HELPED TO CREATE THE AMERICAN MINB-SAFETY 
ASSOCIATION 


He was actively identified with the organization of and 
was first president, and is now secretary, of the American 
Mine-Safety Association. This was the first step toward 





Hersert M, WILson 


bringing together the operators and mining engineers for 
the standardization of safety apparatus and first-aid-to- 
the-injured methods. With a zeal born of the inspira- 
tion of a great humanitarian task to be performed, Mr. 
Wilson carried the association through its first struggling 
year and passed the period of doubt until today it is one 
of the potent factors in the reduction of deaths in the 
mines. 

Not until the first gathering of the operators and engi- 
neers from different localities throughout the country 
had any of the members of this new association realized 
the great importance of the movement. It is difficult 
to measure in terms of lives saved the work accomplished 
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by this association through the efforts of its pioneer, Mr. 
Wilson. We can only take the evidence adduced from 
the members who declare that as a result of their getting 
together and their discussions, many of the mines 
throughout the country have taken a new and much more 
intelligent interest in both rescue and first-aid work, and 
that the movement is extending in a more rational way 
throughout the country. 

It does not require much imagination to realize that 
in the coming years many miners may be spared to their 
families through the good accomplished by this associa- 
tion, which started with the idea of Herbert Wilson. If 
as someone has said, the mine rescuers are “soldiers of 
humanity,” Herbert M. Wilson is one of the great leaders 
in this humanitarian army. Mr. Wilson is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and of several 
other technical societies. 

In connection with these activities and especially with 
the Bureau of Mines, he is already well known by those 
in the mining industry who are concerned in safety and 
rescue work in mines. 

Herbert M. Wilson was born of English parents in 
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Glasgow, Scotland, Aug. 23, 1860, and came to the 
United States when but a few months old. He was 
educated in the public schools in Plainfield, N. J., where 
he lived until he left college. He took a year’s prepara- 
tory course in Cooper Union, New York, before entering 
the School of Mines, Columbia University, from which 
he graduated in 1881. 

His initial professional work was on the designing and 
construction of the first United States Electric Lighting 
plant, built in New York City; subsequently he spent a 
few years on railway construction in Mexico. The next 
15 years were spent in topographic surveying and in ir- 
rigation engineering in nearly every state in the Union. 
The larger portion of this period was passed in the far 
West. 

This early experience in the organization and man- 
agement of engineering work and surveying, thrown on 
his own resources in remote portions of this country and 
Mexico, were splendid training for his subsequent work 
in the management and organization of similar enter- 
prises in the technologic branch of the Geological Survey, 
and in the Bureau of Mines. 
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SYNOPSIS—The United States Coal & Coke Co. gives 
ats fourth annual Safety-Boosting Banquet to tts em- 
ployees. This banquet is one of the many devices this 
firm employs to foster the safety morale of its working 
force. 

It has now been severa! years since the various com- 
panies constituent and subsidiary to the United States 
Steel Corporation began an aggressive campaign for the 
reduction of accidents to employees. The motto, “Safety 
First,” then launched, has since spread to the four corners 
of the continent and become the slogan of innumerable 
commercial, industrial and transportational enterprises. 

The fourth annual Safety-Boosting Banquet of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of the steel 
corporation, was held at Gary, McDowell County, W. Va., 
Saturday evening, Jan. 10, 1914, with about 175 persons 
present, of whom approximately 150 were foremen and 
subforemen of the company, while the balance was com- 
posed of state officers, professional men and ex-officials 
of the company. 

A simple but extremely palatable menu was first served, 
after which the real business of the evening began. Papers 
were read upon the subjects of Efficiency and the Elimina- 
tion of Accidents in (a) The Cutting of Coal by Mining 
Machinery, by J. M. Tulley; (b) The Loading of Coal by 
the Miner, by W. W. Harding; (c) The Setting of Mine 
Timbers, by W. P. Kearns; (d) The Transportation of 
Coal by Motors, by A. N. Harris; (e) The Handling of 
Supplies, by C. G. Seaton. Papers were also read upon 
the following subjects: The Prevention of Gas or Dust 
Explosions, by J. R. Booth; The Feeding of Live Stock, 
by H. T. Graham; The Care of Live Stock, by G. A. Wil- 
son; Efficient Ventilation of Mines with a View to Elimi- 
nating Accidents, by A. G. Hahn; The Inspection of 
Mines with a View to Eliminating Accidents, by J. L. 


Mullen; Efficiency in Mining Engineering with a View 
to Eliminating Accidents, by H. W. Saunders; Efficiency 
in Mechanical Engineering with a View to Eliminating 
Accidents, by R. H. Davis; Efficiency in Electrical Engi- 
neering with a View to Eliminating Accidents, by Eli 
Clemens; Statistics on Results Accomplished in Accident 
Prevention, by H. N. Eavenson. 

The hall in which the banquet was held was simply 
yet tastefully decorated with boughs of evergreen and 
rhododendron, also the national colors, while safety 
mottoes were conspicuous. In the front of the hall, fac- 
ing the audience, was the representation of a mine head- 
ing, illustrating the system of timbering adopted by the 
company. As a special feature of the banquet the fore- 
men’s Honor Table was provided, at which were seated 
17 foremen and assistants who had a record clear of fatal 
or even serious accidents for at least six months. Some 
had a clear record for as long as 26 months. 

In order to give these officials an incentive to be con- 
stantly on the alert for dangers which may cause acci- 
dents, the company gives a premium to each of its fore- 
men and assistants, each month, for a clear accident rec- 
ord. Of this premium system, as well as other means 
employed by this company to eliminate accidents, Coan 
Acer will have more to say in an early issue. 

Among the guests present were Messrs. Earle A. Henry, 
Chief of the State Department of Mines, Lawson Blenk- 
insopp, district mine inspector, also attorneys at law, coal 
operators, representatives of the public and technical 
press, ete. 

Unfortunately, Gov. H. D. Hatfield was unable to at- 
tend the festivities, being detained by other important 
business. He, however, telegraphed his regrets, and for- 
warded a letter reading in part as follows: 

To the officials of the United States Coal & Coke Co., in 
banquet assembled : 
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I feel that I would be deeply lacking in the sense of ap- 
preciation of services well done did I not take advantage 
of this opportunity to extend to you my heartiest felici- 
tations upon the unprecedented strides made by the 
United States Coal & Coke Co.’s officials for the protec- 
tion of human life. 

I trust that your activities in the precautions taken 
against the hazards of the mining industry will continue 
to the extent of maintaining you in the position you now 
occupy in the fore rank of those great companies which 
hold as their guiding motto “Safety First,” and which 
have demonstrated the practicability of that ideal. 

The day has passed when it can longer be contended 
that precaution in the mining industry is impractical— 
that it is too expensive to look after the welfare of hu- 
manity—and to General O’Toole and the other officials 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co., recognized pioneers 
in the movement for the prevention of accidents in coal 
mines, the people of our state owe an everlasting debt. 

A persual of reports shows me that you have an aver- 
age tonnage of 476,454 for each fatality in the mines at 
Gary, your record standing out in sharp contrast to the 
general average in McDowell County, which shows the 
fatality tonnage to be 141,582. I know that some real 
work has been done to make such a remarkable record as 
this, and I trust that you will continue to strive to reduce 
the mining danger to an actual minimum. 

I am endeavoring in connection with my daily duties 
to keep in touch with the conditions of every mine in the 
state, through reports submitted by the various inspectors 
of the state mining department. One of the greatest 
achievements that I would like to bring about during 
my administration as governor is a material reduction in 
the death toll as well as the lessening of the number of 
accidents in the mines of West Virginia. 

I recognize the magnitude of your codperation to this 
end and the movement for the protection of life as pro- 
mulgated at Gary is being reflected over all mining sec- 
tions of the state. It has served to put the protection of 
human life in the mine within the vale of possibility. 

On the whole, our state does not at this time show up 
creditably with other coal-producing regions when we 
analyze the fatalities that occur each year. Many causes 
are given for the terrific death toll. One of the most 
salient of these is the fact that West Virginia is a new 
mining state and the development of its coal resources is 
being carried on extensively at present and in the opening 
of new mines, new dangers are always lurking. I believe 
that through a system of education and instruction, 
whereby the miners may learn to protect themselves, that 
we will be abie to lessen accidents to a marked degree. 
This you have succeeded in doing at Gary. 

Miners and operators alike in West Virginia, I be- 
lieve, are awakening to the fearful death toll in the mines. 
This awakening is necessary to reform and this I be- 
lieve we will soon experience. Such affairs as this in 
which the means of accident prevention are discussed is 
one of the best ways to spread the propaganda of safety 
to every mining community of the state. 

I want to assure you of my hearty interest in the con- 
tinued success of the model mining operations at Gary, 
and nothing will be a greater pleasure to me than to give 
my codperation to your plans for accident prevention. 

I reiterate my regret at being unable to be with you on 
the occasion of your annual banquet. I bespeak for the 
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officials of the company the greatest degree of success, 
and for that success the thanks of a grateful people. 
(Signed) H. D. HAtFrIEeLp. 
Charleston, W. V., Jan. 9, 1914. 


While the progress in accident prevention for the year 
1913 was not as great as was hoped in its beginning, yet 
a steady progress since the campaign for safety was be- 
gun was revealed by the statistics presented. The figures 
for the year show an increase in tons of coal produced per 
fatal accident underground over those of 1909 of 250 per 
cent.; over those of 1910, 130 per cent.; over 1911, 68 
per cent., and over 1912, 12 per cent. The number of 
tons of coal produced per fatal accident, both under and 
above ground, during the year 1913 showed an increase of 
over 25 per cent. over those of the preceding year. 

During the first months of 1913 no fatal accident oc- 
curred, and 1,034,000 tons of coal were shipped. No. 6 
works of this company has run 18 months without a fatal- 
ity. During that time only one serious accident has oc- 
curred. This shows that 750,000 tons of coal have been 
produced and shipped with only one serious accident—a 
broken leg. 

We have long been accustomed to hearing the mines of 
England and Belgium spoken of as being the safest in 
the world. The actual records show that the workings 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co. have a lower death 
rate than the mines of either of these foreign countries. 
It will doubtless be a surprise to many people to learn 
that the death rate in these mines is, per thousand men 
employed, approximately one-fourth that prevalent among 
the Gloucester fishermen, and closely approximates the 
average among the farmers of the country. 

Great as have been the strides made in accident pre- 
vention in these mines, the end is not yet. No one knows 
or can guess the actual minimum in the death rate among 
coal miners from accidental causes. It is the fondest de- 
sire and the firm determination of the management of 
this company to render its mines not only the safest in 
the United States, or the world, but the safest which 
human intelligence and persistence can secure. 
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Rivets are not a trustworthy method for securing the 
gauzes of safety lamps. 


There are now five central rescue stations in working order 
in South Wales and two others in course of formation. 


It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding the great 
strides which electricity has made as the hand-servant of the 
mining engineer, very few accidents are traceable to its use. 


In legislating for industrial safety, it is a sound principle 
to forbid dangerous practices when such a restriction does 
not thereby entail undue hardship to the community, or, in 
other words, when the remedy would not prove worse than 
the disease. 


The total coal reserves of the world, compiled from all the 
reports received, amount to 7,397,533,000,000 tons, of which 
amount nearly 4,000,000,000,000 are bituminous coals, nearly 
3,000,000,000,000 are brown coals of various grades, and about 
500,000,000,000 are anthracite. 


In selecting a coal-cutting machine, the question of the 
weight of the machine is one deserving careful consideration. 
Where the holing is easy and a deep undercut is not required, 
a light machine will do the work without undue vibration, 
and it has the advantage of being easily and expeditiously 
handled, but where deep, heavy work is required, 70 cwt. is 
not too great a weight for the machine. 
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SY NOPSIS—An explosion 1s not merely a culmination 
of progressive combustion but a suddenly developed phe- 
nomenon, when the coal as a whole enters into chemical 
reaction and would so act, even if it did not contain any 
hydrocarbons. This develops such a center of force that 
a wave of pressure backs on the zone of inflammation, 
producing those effects previously ascribed by most writ- 
ers to suction. 
@ 

The Altofts gallery, in which the One ntl about to 
be described were conducted, and the instruments em- 
ployed for determining the necessary data, have been 
fully described in the “Record” of the Mining Associa- 
tion. It will, therefore, only be necessary here to give a 
brief account of the manner in which the experiments 
were made. 

The explosion-tube or gallery, as previously stated, 
was 600 ft. in length and 714 ft. in diameter. One end 
wag open, and at the other a second 
tube, 6 ft. in diameter and 158 ft. 


long, formed a right-angle bend. 20 
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The experiments were carried out in the following 
manner. The coal dust having been strewn in the gallery 
and the cannons charged, the ventilating fan was started, 
both the doors in the fan chamber being wide open so that 
no air current was drawn through the explosion tube. As 
soon as the speed of the fan had attained that required 
for the experiment, these doors were closed by a cord con- 
trolled from the firing station, and the air current was 
thus drawn through the open end of the gallery. The 
doors when closed completed an electric circuit, which 
rang a bell in the firing station, and started a seconds 
clock. Six seconds after the closing of the fan doors the 
“cloud-raiser” was fired, and the “igniter” was fired two 
seconds later, the charges in both being ignited electric- 
ally. 

The explosions as thus produced can be regarded as 
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the fan chamber. The general ar- 
rangement is shown diagrammati- 
cally at the foot of Fig. 1. 














Pressure- Pounds per Square Inch 


The coal dust, obtained by pulver- 
izing nut coal, was spread evenly by 
hand in the quantity required on the 
floor of the explosion tube and along 
wooden shelves, 5 in. wide, five of 
which, fixed longitudinally above 
each other on each side of the gallery. 
extended the whole distance required 
for the experiment. 

Ignition was effected by the firing 
of a charge of 24 oz. of blasting pow- 
der, with 8 in. of clay stemming, 
from a cannon, pointing toward the 
open end of the gallery and inclined upward at an angle 
of about 35 deg. 


THer Dust-RaIsing CANNON 
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A rapid air current was drawn through the gallery at 
the time of the experiment for the purpose of raising the 
coal dust into suspension. This suspension of the dust 
cloud was also partly effected by the concussion produced 
on firing a small cannon charged with 4 oz. of blasting 
powder and stemmed with 3 in. of dry clay. This 
“cloud-raiser” was placed 100 ft. toward the open end of 
the gallery from the point of ignition; it pointed against 
the side of the gallery and no coal dust was strewn near it. 





Note—Second abstract from the fourth report by the 
British Explosions in Mines Committee on coal-dust explo- 


sions. The first abstract was printed in our issue of Jan. 3, 
‘Vol. 5, pp. 19- 21, under the title, “Concussion as a Cause of 
Explosions.” 
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Curves SHOWING PREssURE AT VARIOUS Times AS MEASURED 
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taking place in-a tube open at one end and closed at the 
other, for the right-angle bends at the fan end of the 
gallery greatly retarded the release of pressure and had 
the general effect of a closed end. 


Tue ArR CURRENT WEAK AND Its DIRECTION 
UNCERTAIN 


The fact that the explosive mixture of dust and air 
had an initial direction of movement contrary to that of 
the explosion under investigation can be disregarded, for 
the disturbance accompanying ignition by the cannon 
reversed the direction of the air-current, which was moy- 
ing at a speed of about 17 ft. per sec. only. The effect 
of the air current was, chiefly, to create a more or less 
homogeneous mixture of dust and air at the moment of 
ignition. 
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In describing the experiments made under these condi- 
tions, attention will mainly be directed toward what took 
place between the point of ignition, the position of which 
along the gallery varied, and the open end of the gallery. 
The fact that inflammation could also travel toward the 
fan for a certain distance, dependent upon the position 
of the igniter, must not, however, be overlooked, for 
there is no doubt but that the pressure thereby produced 
would affect, to a certain extent, the records obtained 
of the explosion developed in the opposite direction, 

In the experiment now to be described (No. 119, June 
9, 1910), which is typical of many similar ones, the point 
of ignition was 500 ft. from the open end of the gallery, 
and, therefore, 100 ft. from the junction with the return 
to the fan. The coal dust was spread on the shelves and 
floor at the rate of 1 lb. per linear foot, equivalent to 
(0.4 oz. per cubic foot of air space of the gallery. 

This quantity of coal dust, 0.4 0z., is about four times 
as much as is required for the complete combustion, to 
form carbon dioxide and steam, of the oxygen in one 
cubic foot of air. It was the quantity used throughout 
the experiments recorded in this report. 


PRESSURES MEASURED CONTINUOUSLY BY FIVE 
MANOMETERS 


At a distance of 250 ft. from the point of ignition a 
manometer, or time-pressure recorder (No. 1), was fixed. 
Four other manometers were also set along the gallery at 
distances of 300, 350, 400 and 450 ft., respectively, from 
the point of ignition, No. 5 thus being 50 ft. from the 
open end of the gallery, as shown in the diagram at 
the foot of Fig. 1. 

Each manometer was provided with a drum revolving 
at a uniformly rapid speed, so that each gave a continu- 
ous record, during the whole. time the experiment lasted, 
of the pressure existing at the particular point along the 
gallery at which it was placed. Each time-pressure chart 
was thus a curve in which the abscissae represented times 
and the ordinates pressures. The principle was, in fact, 
similar to that of an ordinary barograph. 

The series of curves in Fig. 1 are reproductions of the 
charts thus obtained, the charts being synchronized from 
the records of pairs of electro-magnetic styli marking on 
each, one of the pair on each instrument recording the 
time of ignition and the other showing the speed of revo- 
lution of the drum of the manometer.* 

The unit of time used in reproducing these curves 
is */,9) of a second, ¢ = o, being the time of ignition, 
that is, the time when flame issued from the mouth of the 
igniting cannon. The unit of pressure used is 1 lb. per 
square inch. 


THE CONCUSSION WAVE 


The first indication of pressure shown on each curve is 
that due to the concussion wave caused by the firing of 
the 24 oz. of blasting powder used to effect ignition. This 
concussion wave travels, as might be expected, with a ve- 
locity approximately that of sound in air at ordinary 
temperature and pressure. The pressure due to the con- 
cussion wave, therefore, appears on each manometer rec- 
ord in succession after an interval of time, dependent 





*Full details of the construction of the ma 
of the manner of obtaining the records are even is Ane 
“Record” of the Mining Association (Chapter V). 
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upon the distance of each manometer from the point of 
ignition, 

For example, in curve No. 1 (Fig. 1) the period that 
elapsed between the time of ignition (¢ = 0) and the 
first indication of pressure was 20.8 hundredths of a 
second. The distance from the point of ignition of the 
manometer that traced this curve (manometer No. 1) 
was, as stated above, 250°ft. The speed of travel of the 
concussion wave from the igniting cannon was, therefore, 
about 1200 ft. per second. 

Similarly, the manometer fixed at a point 300 ft. from 
the point of ignition (manometer No. 2) began to indi- 
cate pressure 25 hundredths of a second after the cannon 
was fired; and so on, each manometer in succession be- 
ginning to function 4.2 hundredths of a second after the 
preceding one, their distance apart being 50 ft. 


THE Pressures Directty Dur To THE FIRING OF THE 
CANNON 


Separate experiments were made with the gallery free 
from coal dust to determine the magnitude and duration 
of this “igniter pressure” alone. They showed that when 
the igniter was placed 500 ft. from the open end (the 
same position that it occupied in the coal-dust experi- 
ment, of which the curves in Fig. 1 are records) ; curve 
No. 1 recorded a maximum pressure of 4 lb. per square 
inch, which appeared 21 hundredths of a second after the 
cannon was fired and fell gradually to zero after 81 hun- 
dredths of a second. 

The pressure due to the igniter alone, as registered 
at manometer No. 1, lasted, therefore, 60 hundredths 
of a second. Curve No. 5 recorded a maximum pressure 
of 3 lb. per sq.in., which appeared 37 hundredths of a 
second after the cannon was fired and fell to zero after 
60.5 hundredths of a second. The intermediate curves, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, gave intermediate values. 

When considering the curves obtained during the coal- 
dust experiment No. 119, therefore, it is possible to divide 
each into two portions. The portions representing con- 
ditions prior to the 81st hundredth of a second show the 
effects of the concussion wave from the igniting can- 
non; it will be seen that they are all much of the same 
type. The portions exhibiting the pressures after that 
time represent the effects of the inflammation of the 
coal dust. 

It is interesting to note that the curves Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 
5 record the effect of the concussion wave (from the can- 
non) which traveled to the “closed end” of the gallery 
and was reflected back toward the open end. This is 
shown at time interval 38.5 in curve No. 2, and at time 
intervals 42.5, 46.5 and 50 in curves Nos. 3, 4 and 5, re- 
spectively. This “reflected wave” was traveling at a 
speed rather faster than that of sound in air at ordinary 
temperature and pressure. 

In curve No. 1 the “igniter pressure” had just died 
away at the end of 81 hundredths of a second, and from 
that time onward the pressure developed was due solely 
to the combustion of the coal dust. The maximum 
pressure attained is not very great, nor is there any sign 
of a sudden increase. The same can be said of curves 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 


WHERE THE EXPLOSION OccurRS 


Curve No. 5, however, which recorded the pressure ex- 
isting at a point 450 ft. from the point of ignition, pre- 
sents a different case. A rapid increase of pressure oc- 
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curs 106 hundredths of a second after the time of ig- 
nition, the pressure rising from 8 to 14 lb. per square 
inch in 6 thousandths of a second. The pressure then 
gradually increases to a maximum of 16 lb. per square 
inch, which is maintained during a short time and then 
falls fairly rapidly to zero as release is obtained at the 
open end of the gallery. 


THE PrEssURE TRAVELS INWARD 


This sudden rise of pressure about 50 ft. from the open 
end of the gallery sends an impulse traveling back toward 
the closed end, where the pressure was previously com- 
paratively low. For it will be seen that each of the curves 
Nos. 4, 3, 2 and 1 shows signs of a similar rise of pressure 
toward its end, the order in point of time in which these 
“peaks” make their appearance showing that the impulse 
is traveling along the gallery from the open end toward 
the closed end; that 
is to say, in an oppo- 
site direction to that 
of the inflammation. 


Distances from Point of Ignition, Feet. 
250 300 350 400 450 250 300 350 400 450 








The progress of 

the inflammation, as. - 
indicated by the 6 5 
pressure developed, & 3 
: a 
is perhaps more “ . 
clearly shown by the , ¢ 
. . <= co 

eurves ‘In Fig. 2. + ca 
These curves have + is 
been prepared from 2 c 
x= 


those in Fig. 1, each 
separate graph rep- 
resenting the state of 
pressure along the 
gallery, over the dis- 
tance lying between 
the first and the last 





Fig. 2. THE FLUX OF PRESSURE 


A series of 25 diagrams showing 
separate pressure readings at 25 
periods of time exhibiting, as in a 
moving picture film, the variations 
of pressure. The pressure summit 
at 0.95 sec. is at the manometer at 


manometer, at suc- 350 ft.; at 1.06 sec. it has moved to 
* 450, at 1.19 sec. it has traveled back 
cessive hundredths to 300. Thus the balance of pres- 


of a second begin sure is first outward, then inward. 


ning 95 hundredths of a second after ignition. Pressures 
are represented by the height of each part of each curve 


above its base line. 


A Dracram SHow1NG RELATIVE PRESSURE AT 25 
SuccEssiIvE INSTANTS 


By comparing these successive diagrams one with an- 
other, the progress of the inflammation along the gallery 
can be studied; for each successive diagram, as the eye 
follows them in order, represents a pressure condition 
one-hundredth of a second later than the previous one. 

On examining the successive diagrams, the manner in 
which the region of maximum pressure changes in posi- 
tion, traveling toward the open end of the gallery, can 
readily be seen, A sudden increase in the steepness of 
the curves appears between time intervals 106 and 107 
(i.e., between 106 and 107 hundredths of a second after 
ignition) ; while the release of pressure between time in- 
tervals 110 and 111, followed by the movement of an im- 
pulse toward the closed end, is well marked. 

Some idea can also be obtained from the curves in Fig. 
1 of the speed of travel of the inflammation along the 
gallery. At time interval 95, the maximum pressure 
was at a point 350 ft. from the point of ignition; by the 
time the maximum is indicated 50 ft. further on, 6 hun- 
dredths of a second have elapsed, so that the speed of 
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travel over that 50 ft. was about 830 ft. per second. Sim- 
ilarly, the average speed over the next 50 ft. was about 


1000 ft. per second. 


THE INCREASE IN Pressure Is Far Greater THAN 
PROPORTIONAL TO DISTANCE TRAVELED 


Neither the speed of travel nor the maximum pressure 
attained can be called great. There is, however, a pro- 
gressive increase in both as the inflammation proceeds 
toward the open end of the gallery. A comparison of the 
maxima recorded at different points along the gallery, 
as determined from Fig. 1, shows very clearly the cumula- 
tive increase of pressure with increased travel: 


RELATION OF PRESSURE TO TRAVEL OF EXPLOSION 


Distance from point Maximum pressure, Increase per 25 ft. 
of ignition, ft. lb. per sq.in. travel, lb. per sq.in 


350 4.5 se 
375 5.5 1.0 
400 6.5 1.0 
425 10.0 3.5 
450 16.0 6.0 


In the foregoing experiment what has been defined as 
“explosive combustion” had just begun after the inflam- 
mation had traveled about 425 ft. This is deduced from 
the fact that a sudden access of pressure at that point is 
indicated on the curves, previous experiments having 
shown that a sudden access of that nature only occurs 
when the combustion of the dust takes place as a whole. 


THE GAs PROPAGATION THEORY OF CoAL-Dust EXPLo- 
sions Not TRUE 


The idea seems to have been prevalent that the per- 
centage of volatile constituents that a particular coal dust 
contains is a direct measure of the explosive properties 
of that dust. | 

The explanation usually given for this assumption is 
that the gases derived by distillation of the dust by the 
source of ignition are the real agents in propagating 
combustion. According to this view, distillation of in- 
flammable gas must first take place, and it is that gas 
mixing with air that forms the “explosive mixture.” 
Hence it is concluded that any dust that yields only a 
small proportion of inflammable gas on heating, or from 
which the gases are driven off with difficulty, should 
give only moderate explosive effects; and a dust that 
yields no gas at all should, according to this view, be 
incapable of propagating explosion. 

Neither of these two assumptions is upheld by experi- 
ment. A coal dust containing 16 per cent. of “volatile 
matter” caused an explosion as violent as one containing 
35 per cent., while wood charcoal produced an explosion 
as great or even greater. 


Carson “GaAs” 


Tn our view there is nothing to conflict with the be- 
lief that coal dust, when suspended in a sufficiently fine- 
ly divided state in air, acts somewhat like a “coarse” gas, 
the aggregate of molecules contained in the one particle 
of dust corresponding to the single molecule that takes 
part in an explosion of a combustible gas and air, the 
heat energy necessary for propagation of explosion being 
derived from combustion of each dust particle as a whole 
without any appreciable preliminary distillation of gas 
therefrom. 

In other words, heated oxygen molecules coming into 
collision with the combustible dust particles, form highly 
heated carbon dioxide and steam molecules, which, in 
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turn, transfer their energy, directly or indirectly, to other 
oxygen molecules and unburnt dust particles and so prop- 
agate the flame. According to this view, any finely di- 
vided dust which can be burned is capable of propagating 
explosion. 

DISTILLATION OF GAs Is SLOW 


Many considerations favor this opinion. The rapidity 
with which explosive combustion (as distinct from in- 
flammation) is propagated in coal-dust and air mixtures is 
hardly compatible with the notion that distillation of gas 
must necessarily first take place, and that it is the heat 
energy derived from the combustion of that gas which 
is chiefly responsible for the explosive effects. Such a 
distillation requires an appreciable time and absorbs 
energy. 

If, in the propagation of flame, the time required to 
raise the dust and air mixture to the ignition tempera- 
ture allows appreciable distillation to take place and 
the inflammable gases thus evolved are burnt in prefer- 
ence to the entire dust particles, then analysis of the 
products of explosive combustion should afford proof of 
it. 

Preferential burning of the “volatile constituents” of 
the coal dust would result in the production of a smaller 
proportion of permanent gases (carbon dioxide and car- 
bon monoxide) than would be given by combustion of the 
dust particles as a whole; for the “volatile constituents” 
contain a larger proportion of hydrogen than does the 
whole coal substance. 


AN ExpLosion oF Dust Propuczs PROPORTIONALLY 
Less STEAM THAN WouLD AN EXPLosion oF Its GAs 


No evidence has been obtained of such a preferential 
burning of the “volatile constituents” in those experi- 
ments where explosive combustion has been attained. On 
the contrary, the gases withdrawn (just after the flame 
has passed*) have always shown a ratio 


oxygen present as oxides of carbon 





R= 


oxygen present as steam 

in agreement with the ratio required for combustion 
of the dust particles as a whole, as determined from 
the chemical composition of the dust. 

Samples withdrawn during the preliminary period of 
comparatively slow inflammation do indeed show that 
in this stage, there is a preliminary distillation of gas 
from the dust, and, as explained in a previous report; 
it is the ease with which such distillation is effected 
that mainly determines whether a particular dust is ca- 
pable of propagating inflammation more or less readily. 


THE SUDDEN RISE IN PRESSURE 


The transition from comparatively slow inflamma- 
tion, during which distillation of gas takes place 
as a preliminary to burning, to explosive combus- 
tion, during which each dust particle that aids in 
propagating the flame is burnt as a whole, ap- 
pears to be well defined. It is characterized by a sudden 
rise of pressure, the change from low to high pressure 
taking place as the flame travels only a few feet of dis- 
tance (see curve No. 5, Fig. 1). When no such “peak 





*Subsequent to the passage of the explosion along the gal- 
lery, the heated products of combustion effect the distillation 
of gas from excess coal dust—coal dust which has not as- 
sisted in the propagation of flame—and if an auxiliary sup- 
ply of air enters the gallery and mingles with this gas, a 
secondary explosion (of gas and air) may take place. 
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of pressure” occurs, as, for example, when the distance of 
travel has been insufficient, analysis of the products of 
combustion shows that preferential burning of the vola- 
tile constituents of the dust has taken place; after this 
rise of pressure has occurred no such preferential burning 
can be detected. 

It is for this reason that we consider it necessary to 
draw a line of demarcation between “inflammation” and 
“explosive combustion” of coal dust and air mixtures, 
the difference, though mainly, of course, one of degree 
of rapidity of combustion, being also one of character. 


Annual Meeting of A. I. M. E. 


The annual meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers will be held Feb. 17-20, 1914, at its head- 
quarters, 29 West 39th St., New York City. All indica- 
tions point to a very active and important meeting. Sev- 
eral interesting coal papers will be presented. Alexander 
Bowie will read a paper entitled, “The Burning of Coz) 
Beds in Place.” F. Donaldson is to present a paper on 
“The Injection of Cement Grout into Water-Bearing 
Fissures.” George Otis Smith has a paper on “Disposi- 
tion of Natural Resources.” Another interesting paper 
will be presented by William Kent, and will deal with 
“Classification and Heating Value of American Coals.” 


Canadian Mining Institute 


The 16th annual meeting of the Canadian Mining In- 
stitute will be held in Montreal, Can., Mar. 4, 5 and 6. 
The headquarters will be the Windsor Hotel. Among the 
many papers already promised are the following, which 
should be of interest to coal men: “Factors Influencing 
the Cost of Power for Mining Purposes,” by J. M. Forbes, 
of Montreal; “Mining in British Columbia,” by Howard 
W. Dubois, of Philadelphia, Penn.; “Coal Resources of 
the World,” by D. B. Dowling, of Ottawa, Can.; and 
“Safety in Coal Mines” (illustrated by moving pictures), 
by a representative of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
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It is easier to be critical than to be correct. * 





In the spring the miners’ fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of strikes. 





Applause is the spur of noble minds, the end and aim of 
weak ones. 





Where doubt is, is the 


shadow of truth. 


there stands truth, for doubt 





The man who has two strings to one bow may shoot strong 
but not straight. 





Every man loves justice at another man’s expense; few 
eare for it at their own. : 





A “hard-boiled” (derby) hat is one of the best protections 
there are against the mine trolley wires. 


Let a defect, which is possibly small, appear undisguised. 
A fault concealed is presumed to be great. 


They say that money talks. Judging from the commotion 
out in Ohio coal fields it must be getting ready to say goodby 
to someone. 


‘intendent and his foreman what his coal is worth. 
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What Your Coal Is Worth 


It will perhaps create some opposition to state that the 
owner of the mine usually realizes better than his super- 
It is 
this knowledge which makes the operator so keen about 
coal waste and so excited about the suggestion of a 
squeeze. 

To most men the value of the coal in the hill is the 
sum of the prices paid for the coal area, divided by the 
number of tons thus purchased. To the business man the 
value is far greater. Before a coal property is bought 
at perhaps as little as $25 to $50 per acre, the company 
making the purchase often spends on surveys, drilling 
and legal expenses five and perhaps more additional dol- 
lars for that same unit of area. 

These initial expenses should be added to the cost of 
the coal, and that figure must be increased a certain 
amount for the value of the improvements, if the coal 
seam is likely to be exhausted before the mii > is worked 
out. Of very few mines can it be said that their life 
is longer than the presumed life of the bulk of the equip- 
ment. 

The coal value must be loaded with this charge. It is 
true that it is customary to add amortization charges, 
depreciation and obsolescence to the annual deductions 
from revenue, and it may be well said that it cannot be 
also charged against the coal as coal in such an account- 
ing. But in investigations to ascertain’ the question of 
the appropriateness of certain expenses to save coal, such 
a method of appreciating coal value is to be approved. 

Another charge which is appropriate is one for head- 
ings driven and for drainage. The work is already done 
and has been paid for; to make it of no avail is to waste 
the money thus expended. Moreover, the wasting of coal 
involves a hastening of a number of expenditures which 
might otherwise be delayed. Rail, pipe and electric wire 
will: probably have to be bought in quantity very little 
different, whether coal is wasted or not, but the time of 
purchase and the depreciation consequent thereon will be 
increased if coal is left in the pillars. 

In fact, many superintendents who declare that meth- 
ods such ag have been practiced in the Connellsville, 
Pocahontas, Georges Creek and Fairmont regions would 
have ruined them, if put in operation in their fields, have 
already thrown away more heading development than 
would have sufficed, if economized, to put such meth- 
ods into effective operation. We have noted old mines 
where more good heading has been thrown away than 
would have started two mines in the Pocahontas region 
along the lines required by the Pocahontas Coal & Coke 
Co. of all their lessees. 

We leave it to our readers to value their own coal cor- 
rectly. The items are so various that an estimate for 
mines generally would be misleading, but it must always 


be remembered that the values bear no close relation to 


the price paid to the farmer for his land. Railroad cost 


“may be the largest element at some mines, the plant may 


be the big item at another, and in a third with few im- 
provements and low coal the heading and drifting cost 
may be the leading item. 

The value of coal in the hill is a subject well worthy of 
consideration, for on its determination depends the suc- 
cessful operation of the mine. Many a man has become 
bankrupt through his economies. 


Nystagmus 


It is a remarkable fact, not chargeable, we believe, in 
any large degree to malingering, that in the British Isles 
1819 cases of nystagmus were carried over from 1911 
to 1912 and that in the latter year 1376 cases received 
compensation for the first time. 

The disease has spread with startling rapidity in a 
country where the mining conditions have not markedly 
changed. The mines have been worked with safety lamps 
for many decades; for centuries men have lain on their 
sides and undermined coal. In view of the new develop- 
ment of the disease, neither of these causes can be re- 
garded as reasonable sources of nystagmus though it has 
often been ascribed to their influence. 

If imperfect light is the cause, why does the disease get 
more frequent as the light given by lamps increases? We 
have progressed from the firewheel to the Davy and 
Geordie with their metal-shaded flames and deficient 
light-insuring draft. From that we have reached lamps 
with glass cylinders through which the full light of the 
flame is secured and draft is perfected. We have changed 
oil for naphtha and in some eases installed electric lamps 
but, with all our changes, nystagmus appears to have 
increased. 

We believe we are right when we assert that nystagmus 
is unknown in the United States. If so, why does not ny- 
stagmus occur here, for we have safety lamps exactly sim- 
ilar to those which have been accused of doing so much 
harm in England? Why are the conditions so different 
across the intervening ocean? It may appear bold to 
suggest in absence of proof that nystagmus is a germ dis- 
ease and propagates more freely in deep mines than in 
those that are shallow. But such an interpretation of 
the facts appears quite reasonable. 

It seems that the depth of the mines and their conse- 
quent high temperature is the cause of the ankylostomais- 
is scourge in Kurope. Perhaps their shallowness here 
keeps the United States immune. However, that disease 
seems not to spread on the outside of the mines in 
Europe, while some cases of nystagmus have occurred in 
others than miners in England. Here, therefore, the 
parallelism is not complete. 

Nystagmus, as an English court has said, is rather a 
symptom than a disease and in discussions of its character 
the symptoms rather than the basal disorder are consid- 
ered. If it were a newly discovered cause like appendi- 
citis and not a newly found symptom, we might believe 
that it existed years before it was listed as an ailment. 
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But we cannot believe that a symptom did so exist, and 
we must, therefore, favor the idea that nystagmus is of 
recent origin. Consequently we are justified in our belief 
that it has rapidly spread and is not an old ailment which 
merely suddenly sprung into discussion as a result of 
scientific research and the fostering care of the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. 

We can remember how the story that the South was a 
hot bed of ankylostoma aroused the whole country. It 
seemed unlikely that a parasite, of which few had even 
heard and which was unknown at the beginning of the 
last century had done so much damage to a people as 
proud and as capable as the mountaineers of the South- 
ern States. 

Perhaps we will find that nystagmus is similarly 
caused, probably, however, not by a nematode, but by 
s.me lower organism, and will have a similar spread 
wherever favorable breeding conditions exist. For the de- 
scription of nystagmus seems such that we can hardly 
conceive of it as a disease of the eye, but rather as a 
muscle or nerve trouble of a specialized kind and of ex- 
treme severity, brought on by a specific germ. 

@ 
The Mining Industry and the 
Public 

Almost all miners live in rented buildings and not in 
their own homes. While better paid and better housed 
than the tenantry of Europe, their economic condition is 
really in no great degree different. Such men have no re- 
serves of any kind. Idleness and penury are with them 
synonymous, and discontent is inevitable. Nor is the ar- 
gument that, all men could save if they would, one which 
appeals with any force. It does but excuse *he cecal op- 
erator morally; as a reasonable being who desires content 
as an adjunct to successful industry and as an assurance 
against syndicalism, the sense that he is morally justified 
is not sufficient. 

The new propaganda for the destruction of capitalism 
of all kinds will be fostered by our creating large aggre- 
gations of people who have no reserve capital, who after 
periods of comfortable living are by reason of strikes and 
industrial irregularities frequently plunged into the most 
bitter poverty. The “new unionists” declare such people 
‘have “nothing to lose but their chains.” They have in- 


deed something to lose, to wit, that industrial activity and. 


the advantages created by the accumulated capital of 
many years, which make possible the cheap production of 
articles of utility. Let either be destroyed, the earning 
power of all of us is reduced to a minimum. 

But they have no capital to lose. In this they are abso- 
lutely right, and it is not well for us to forget that in 
a camp full of workmen, not owning a foot of land, a 
single stick of timber or a brick, we have a condition 
which may easily become a menace. 

It is true that hitherto there has not been a great de- 
mand on the part of miners to furnish their own homes; 
on the other hand, such a desire as existed has not been 
encouraged. It has its economic disadvantages, it is true. 
It has on oceasion extended strikes, for men owning their 
homes are better able to withstand the stress of idleness, 
especially where they have both houses and farms, 

Perhaps temporarily the operator is better off with 
“tenantry” instead of “yeomanry,” if we may transfer 
and slightly strain those words, but the nation and ul- 
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timately the operator will suffer if the stake of the citi- 
zens in the prosperity of the nation is reduced. In fact, 
the coal operator is before all a citizen, a most important 
citizen, we think, and if he continues to create barracks, 
however exemplary they may be, he will help to form a 
new United States, composed of two classes only—the 
plutocrat and proletariat. 

No nation has been successful long without a middle 
class. It may have faile to recognize that it had a link- 
ing body of citizens, but they were there nevertheless. 

These facts are given emphasis by the Indianapolis 
convention, where the United Mine Workers of America 
entertained a resolution opposed to the militia, which is 
used.to protect property suck as the mine workers, for the 
largest part, do not possess. The modern unionism and 
the new industrialism join in condemning the militia and 
the state constabulary because they prevent acts contrary 
to the law. They do not desire a reform of these bod- 
ies, but oppose their very existence. 

In Europe the same condition exists. Tom Mann served 
nine months in jail for endeavoring to seduce the mili- 
tary forces of Great Britain, and in France the syndi- 
calists have paid a stipend to every soldier in the army, 
a sort of bribe to keep him friendly to their aims and con- 
siderate to them in the breaches of the law which they 
quite openly advocate. 

Let the operator remember that every town of tenan- 
try is a menace to the body politic, which he should strive 
to convert into a village of homes as rapidly as he can. 


ey 
The Ethics of the Mine Cave 
Problem 


A remarkable suggestion, according to the Scranton 
(Penn.) press, was made at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trade’ of that city, Monday evening, Jan. 19, 
1914, and promptly adopted with but a single dissenting 
vote. 

The author of the suggestion, “speaking as a mining 
engineer of forty years’ experience,” is quoted ag stating 
that the city has suffered a depreciation of $25,000,000. 
in property values by reason of the publicity it has re- 
ceived concerning mine caves. 

The suggestion was put in the form of a motion, to 
the effect that newspapers should be requested to “soft- 
pedal” the news of mine caves. To the credit of one man, 
the head of a local coal company, Coat AGE is proud 
to say, a strong appeal was made in opposition to the mo- 
tion—a plea for honesty and integrity in all business’ 
dealings and transactions. 

The suggestion, though approved by the Board, will 
not receive the indorsement of responsible mining engi- 
neers, whose ethics are too sound to permit their profes- 
sion to be disgraced by an acknowledged concealment of 
facts that concern the public good and safety. 

In just and equal dealings of this nature, there is 
nothing to hide from public print, and we opine that 
no paper loyal to the reading public will withhold what 
it is the public’s right to know. The time of domination 
is rapidly passing; and the right of the people to rule 
has never been more strongly upheld than it is today. 
Let right prevail; let the interests and the people of 
Scranton get together and prosperity for the great an- 
thracite valley will be insured. 


/ 
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The Policy of Hush! 


A prominent member of the board of trade of the city of 
Scranton, at the annual meeting today declared that the real 
estate of the city had decreased 25 per cent. in value because 
the newspapers gave too much space to mine caves. He pre- 
sented a motion that the newspapers be requested to suppress 
all sensational news regarding surface disturbances. ‘The 
motion carried, only one dissenting voice being heard.— 
“Scranton Truth,” Jan. 19, 1914. 


The above news item suggested the following: 


What if a settling breaks a main, 
Spreading death in the unleashed gas, 
Firing the houses in its train, 
Burning all to a shapeless mass ? 
Handle the news with care and tact, 
Quite as a decent person should. 
Bury the knowledge of the fact; 
Keep it mum, for the common good. 


Only the fool, with disordered brain, 
Still gives vent to the outworn creed 
“We are the victims of lust for gain, 
Sacrificed to the god of greed.” 
Only the traitorous and the weak 
Dare to tell, to the city’s shame, 
That which the loyal scorn to speak. 
Keep it mum, or you'll soil our fame. 


What if the schools and churches fall, 
Shattered wrecks on the shaken sod ? 
These are the things that we ought to call 
Signs of wrath from an angry God. 

What if the bottom drops clean out, 
Letting a city block go down? 

Don’t go telling the tale about; 
Keep it mum, or you'll hurt the town. 


What if a flimsy shack or two, 
Roofing a litter cf dirty wops, 
Splits and vomits its frightened crew 
After the surface quakes and drops? 
Why should a fevered, frantic fuss 
Over a thing like that be made? 
Can’t you see how it injures us? 
Keep it mum, or you’ll kill our trade. 


WMingston Coal Co.’s Improvee 
ments 


The Kingston Coal Co., at its No. 4 shaft, in Ed- 
wardsville, has established a surgical operating room. The 
intention is to perform operations in this building be- 
fore moving the patient to a distant hospital or his home. 
An abandoned storehouse has been reconstructed so as to 
serve the purpose described. This work alone will cost 
over $1000. 


SuRGICAL OPERATING Room 


The main compartment will be known as the “first- 
aid room.” It measures 22x24 ft. and like the other 
rooms it has been floored with cement, and the. floors, 


ceilings and walls have been covered with an enamel ~ 


paint which permits of sanitary cleansing. The first-aid 
room will contain an operating table, operating chairs, 
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sterilizers and instrument cabinets, all of steel and coated 
with white enamel. Adjoining this compartment is a 
bathroom with tub, shower and foot baths, basins, etc., 
and adjacent to both is a locker and supply room. All 
fixtures are portable so as to permit moving the furni- 
ture for cleaning. The building is heated with steam 
and lighted by electricity. 

One man will be always in attendance and no one else 
will be admitted as this exclusion is necessary to main- 
tain asepsis. Dr. D. H. Lakes will be summoned as soon 
as a man is injured in the mines and he will be at the 
hospital before the man arrives at the surface. 


BATHHOUSES 


A description of the washhouse at No. 1 shaft of the 
Kingston Coal Co. will be of interest, as it is typical 
of those at other plants of the corporation. There are 
three rooms, one equipped with baths and two with 
clothes lockers. In the bathroom are 36 cement bath 
tubs, 12 basins and 6 showers. 

The company is renovating their houses, which are 
being made spacious and airy and are being equipped 
with baths. Many of the sidewalks are being paved and 
the company has taken part in many of the town im- 
provements at its own cost. It is largely through aid 
given by the coal company that the work of the Visiting 
Nurse Association has been made so extensive. Eventual- 
ly a lecture hall for instruction in first aid, mining and 
other educational work will be built. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—A mining company is liable 
in damages for death of a miner resulting from negligent 
allure of the company’s inspection officers to discover the 
necessity for timbering the roof from which the rock fell 
which caused the accident, but there is no such liability if 
the miner’s own work created the dangerous condition, and 
ne remained at work knowing the hazard. (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, Cooké-Jellico Coal Co. vs. Richardson’s Adminis- 
tratrix, 161 Southwestern Reporter 537.) 


Abandonment of Ri ~hts Under Lease—A lease in favor of 
a coal-mining company, giving the company the right to ex- 
plore for and mine coal, if found in paying quantities, upon 
certain conditions, did not give the company such vested 
right in the coal in place as prevents a finding that it 
abandoned its rights under the lease, though the period 
within which an ordinary action to recover an interest in 
land might be brought had not expired. Whether the lease 
was abandoned depends upon the intention of the company 
and the surrounding circumstances of the particular case. 
(Iowa Supreme Court, McColl vs. Bear Creek Coal Mining Co., 
143 Northwestern Reporter 532.) 


Liability for Injury to Miner—The rule of law that an em- 
ployer is not responsible for the safety of a place to which an 
employee’s duties do not take him cannot be extended to 
exempt a coal-mining company from liability for injury to a 
miner, caused by the fall of rock from a mine roof at a 
place which he was passing in returning tools borrowed from 
a co-employee, although the miners were required to furnish 
their own tools; it appearing that the company Knew of, and 
had not disapproved, a custom of miners to borrow tools from 
each other. (Iowa Supreme Court, King vs. Mendota Coal Co., 
148 Northwestern Reporter 539.) 


Effect of Iowa Mine Law—Where the operator of an Iowa 
coal mine has control of the entries of the mine and certain 
employees are by custom required to repair any defects in 
the same, the operator is liable for injury to another em- 
ployee resulting from negligent failure to keep the entries in 
a reasonably safe condition; miners being required by the 
Iowa mine law to prop or support the roof of only such 
entries as are under their control, respectively. (Iowa Su- 
preme Court, Carnego vs. Crescent Coal Co., 143 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 550.) 
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The Underwood Colliery 


The Underwood Colliery of the Penn. Coal Co. at 
Dunmore, Penn., is expected to be ready for the ship- 
ment of coal in the spring of 1914. It is designed 
to ship 3000 tons of graded coal per day. There are 9 
beds of coal of good quality, and it is figured that there 
is coal sufficient to permit of operation for 50 years, 
Shaft No. 1 has 4 cageways, and all the coal will be 
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hoisted at that point. Shaft No. 2 is for hoisting men 
and for an airway. Shaft No. 3 is for the same purposes 
and for pumping, and lowering supplies. There is also 
to be a fourth opening, a slope, by which only supplies 
will be delivered. 

Twenty double houses are being constructed to house 
40 families. The street on which they front is paved, and 
each house will have a sidewalk and shade trees. The 
rooms will be lighted by electricity. Each half of each 
double house will have 6 rooms, a closet and a sink. There 
will be two bathhouses, one for the women and the other 
for men. These will be kept clean by a caretaker ap- 
pointed by the company. 

There are 8 single, plastered-frame houses for the 
foremen. W. A. May is general manager, and W. W. 
Inglis, general superintendent. 


More Rescue Maneuvers 


The car of the Bureau of Mines which was stationed for 
three months at Fairmont, W. Va., has been moved to Union- 
town, Penn., and at Revere an abandoned slope has been 
offered the rescuemen at which maneuvers like those at 
Chiefton, W. Va., can be practiced. The car is in charge of E. 
Steidle and C. W. Riggs, the latter being the first-aid in- 
structor. Two rooms in the old Y. M. C. A. building on East 
Main Street, Uniontown, are being used as training headquart- 
ers, and are temporarily equipped with 10 sets of breathing 
apparatus. 

The slope at Revere which belongs to W. J. Rainey, has 
been fitted for the training work by the bratticing off of a 
section of the mine about 400 ft. long. In this section a 
dense smoke and harmful gases will be formed by burning 
wood. The companies sending teams are the Tower Hill Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., Consolidated Connellsville Coke Co., Oliver 
& Snyder Steel Co., Coal Department, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Coal Department, W. J. Rainey and the Puritan Coke 
Co. 
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Working Coal under Watery 
Strata 


Letter No. 2—Replying to the inquiry of Geo. Mac- 
Phail, Coat AcE, Jan. 3, p. 30, I will answer the ques: 
tions in the order they are asked, giving my own ex- 
perience under similar conditions. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the data given in the inquiry are scarcely suf- 
ficient for the satisfactory solution of a question of so 
much importance. 

The first question asked, If the coal is taken out to 
such an extent as to break the sandrock, would it be 
reasonable to expect the same inflow of water as was ex- 
perienced in sinking the shaft? In reply to this ques- 
tion, | would say that my own experience is that if the 
roof was fractured only, and no cave took place, although 
the flow of water might be considerable at first, it would 
gradually diminish and, in some cases, might cease al- 
together. The impervious nature of the bed lying above 
the coal and underneath the sandrock will, in many cases, 
close the fissures as the strata settles. Should a heavy 
cave occur, however, the pressure of the water might be 
sufficient to cause a further fall that may extend to the 
sandrock. In that case, the inflow of water would prob- 
ably be as great as that encountered in sinking the shaft. 
In my opinion, the question of the measures breaking 
up to the sandrock seems to be a more important matter 
than the breaking:of the sandrock itself. 

The second question asked, Would it be advisable to 
leave in a possible 50 per cent. of the coal as pillars to 
support the roof, in order to prevent the breaking of the 
sandrock. In answer to this question, I would advise 
leaving 50 per cent. of the coal or whatever is necessary 
for the proper support of the roof. I would suggest 
that working this seam on the panel system would be 
advantageous and present opportunities for testing the 
amount of coal that can be safely taken out in the first 
working, besides affording ample means of damming off 
any section in which an inflow of water might occur. 

The third question asked, Will the proposed hoisting 
shaft sunk 300 ft. away from the airshaft make the same 
amount of water? In reply, I would say should a fault 
exist between the two shafts, it is possible for the second 
shaft to pass through practically dry ground, assuming 
the source of the water supply to lie on the other side 
of the fault. Otherwise, however, it is probable that the 
same quantity of water will be met in sinking the sec- 
ond shaft, as in the first shaft sunk. But a sharp rise 

of the measures toward the second shaft might reduce 
the volume of the flow. 
; JOHN KE. Spicer. 

Cumberland, B. C., Canada. 

Letter No. 3—The data given by Geo. MacPhail, in 
his inquiry, Coat AcE, Jan. 3, p. 30, are so meager, that 
it will be necessary to make several assumptions, which 
may or may not be true in his case. However, assuming 
that no unusual amount of water was encountered be- 
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fore reaching the sandrock when sinking the airshaft, 
it may be inferred that this stratum is the natural chan- 
nel for the water entering it at the outcrop or along 
the line of some geological formation, and that the sand- 
rock bed forms a natural reservoir for whatever water 
percolates through the overlying strata. 

In answer to the first question asked, I will assume 
that the dip of the seam is in the direction AB, indicated 
by the arrow in the accompanying figure, and the line 
of strike CD perpendicular to the dip AB. Assuming, 
further, that the seam is developed by driving the main 
entries on the line of strike or parallel to OCD, and that 
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ILLUSTRATING SUGGESTION ON DRAWING PILLARS ON THE 
RETREATING PLAN 


cross-headings are turned at an angle to the left and 
right of the main headings, and rooms are driven. off 
these cross-headings, when the first break occurs in draw- 
ing back the pillars on the retreating system, as shown in 
the figure, an increasing inflow of water may be ex- 
pected in the dip workings or those lying below the main 
entries where the break advances toward the rise. On 
the other hand, a decreasing flow of water would natur- 
ally be expected in the rise workings or those lying above 
the main entries where the line of break is advancing 
toward the dip. 

The reasoning on which I base this opinion is that in 
the rise workings, the first break would produce the max- 
imum flow of water. Following this, each successive 
break made in the roof by the retreating pillars, would 
produce only the water stored in the sandrock directly 
over that joint. In other words, the first break, occur- 
ing to the rise of the pillar workings, would cut off the 
subsequent inflow of water from the strata higher up the 
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pitch; while, in the dip workings, the reverse of this is 
irue and the inflow of water would increase with each 
successive break. 

Replying to the second question asked, I would say 
that since the airshaft is making nearly one-half of the 
assumed pumping capacity, good judgment would dic- 
tate leaving in sufficient pillar coal to support the roof 
and prevent a cave. If the workings are of any con- 
siderable extent, it would only take a small additional 
inflow of water to overtax the capacity of the pumps and, 
therefore, any serious break in the sandstone would re- 
sult in the flooding o: the mine. In order to prevent 
the loss of a large percentage of coal, under the condi- 
tions named, it will be necessary to adopt some method of 
support of the roof that will be equally as effective as 
the pillar coal left in the first working. 

In the working of a thin seam of coal, under similar 
conditions, we adopted the plan of Criving four rooms 
in a range of 32 yd., leaving a 4-yd. pi'lar between eaca 
range or block. By the time the rooms were driven up 
their proper distance (75 yd.), this pillar had grown 
much less. It was necessary to take down roof or lift 
bottom on the roads; and this material was thrown into 
the waste on each side of the road, but no particular 
care was taken to build packs. The roof varied from 
slate to fireclay in different portions of the mine, and 
the seam was underlaid with a stratum of hard fireclay 
interspersed with ironstone. The roof settlement, in 
this system of mining, was uniform and falls were rare. 
Even these could have been prevented, had proper care 
been taken in building packs. In mining a seam of the 
thickness mentioned by Mr. MacPhail, the waste ma- 
terial produced in driving the entries could probably be 
used to good advantage in building the packs required in 
the rooms. The method of culm flushing, as used in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region, is worthy of considera- 
tion in this connection. 

Replying to the third question asked as to whether 
the proposed hoisting shaft will produce the same quan- 
tity of water as the airshaft, permit me to state that, in 
my opinion, this will depend upon the location of the sec- 
ond shaft with respect to the first. My experience, in 
this regard, has taught me that if the second shaft be 
sunk on practically the same line of dip as the airshaft 
and below the latter it will not make the same quantity 
of water, for the reason that the water flowing into the 
airshaft cuts off, in a large measure, the water that would 
otherwise drain into the second shaft. If, however, the 
second shaft is sunk to the rise or to one side of the air- 
shaft, practically the same flow may be expected. 

I. C. PARFITT. 

Jerome, Penn. 

Letter No. 4—Replying to the inquiry of Geo. Mac- 
Phail, I want to suggest a plan that we have found to 
work successfully in the gas and oil sandrock in Okla- 
homa. Although the conditions are somewhat different 
from those described by Mr. MacPhail, I believe the same 
method could be employed to advantage in his case also. 
I have sunk a shaft through quicksand that had to be 
frozen before we could pass through the stratum. Also, 
T have seen 14x16-in. oak timber crushed when mining 
under water-bearing strata. 

My suggestion is as follows: If possible, find a basin 
not far away from the proposed location of the hoisting 
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shaft. Drill a 10-in. hole to the sandrock in this basin 
and shoot the hole with some high explosive. We use 
for this purpose about 90 qt. of nitroglycerin, in holes 
1200 to 1500 ft. deep. In the present case, the hole be- 
ing, say 150 ft. deep or less, I would suggest using about 
25 to 30 qt. of the explosive. The effect, I believe, should 
be the same as that produced in our sandrock, which is 
very hard. The force of the blast should open up the 
water strata and, perhaps, cause the well to overflow at 
the surface; but if not, a pump can be used to handle 
the water and drain the territory in the vicinity of the 
shaft. The question may properly be asked, Would such 
a blast shatter the strata between the sandrock and the 
coal? I do not believe that it would, as my experience 
is that while this explosive will crack shale, it pulverizes 
rock and granite, which is of a coarser grain. 

Tn reply to the second question, | would say that, in- 
asmuch as there is a bed of shale beneath the sandstone, 
interstratified with slate and fireclay, this should be suf- 
ficient to keep the water from penetrating to the seam, as- 
suming, however, that proper precautions are taken in 
mining the coal. Due care should be taken to prevent 
a cave of, say over 40 or 50 ft. Under ordinary con- 
aitions, a shale roof will not cave higher than 30 ft., but 
will arch over and form a natural support for itself. 

The answer to the third question will, in my opinion, 
depend on the extent to which the drillhole, mentioned, 
drained the territory in which the shaft is sunk. The 
manner of shooting this hole is as follows: The explo- 
sive is lowered into the hole in cans, by hand or winch, 
using a double cable fastened to the explosive by a slip 
noose, so that the cable can be released and drawn from 
the hole when the charge is at the bottom. The charge 
is then exploded by dropping a weight or heavy iron bar 
into the hole. A chisel-pointed bar, called a “go-devil,” 
4 ft. long and made of %%-in. drill steel, is sometimes 
used. At times, the hole is fired by dynamite, using in- 
sulated wires and a blasting battery. 

H. GenosuH. 

Poteau, Okla. 


3 
The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 14—I have noted with interest the wide 
difference of opinion expressed in reference to, the mine 
foreman’s certificate, issued in different states. For my 
part, I fail to see why a man who holds a certificate of 
competency to act as mine foreman in Pennsylvania, 
should have to pass an examination in another state be- 
fore assuming a similar position therein. 

A number of arguments have been advanced to the ef-— 
fect that the conditions differ so greatly in the different 
states, that no matter how good a man may prove to be 
in the management and control of a mine in one state, 
he must begin at the bottom and learn the business again, 
which seems to me absurd. Coal is coal whether here or 
in China, and the manner of formation of the deposit is 
practically the same. While some seams may be thicker 
or somewhat more inclined in one state than in another, 
it must be remembered that the same differences occur 
in the districts of a single state. There is the same variety 
of conditions in the state of Pennsylvania, in respect to 
coal mining, as exists in any two states in this country. In 
my opinion, it would be just as absurd to require a man 
who has been acting as mine foreman in Clearfield County \ 
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and desires to take a position as foreman in the Pitts- 
burgh district, to obtain a new certificate before assum- 
ing the duties of that position. 

Again, many men have gone from Pennsylvania into 
other states to act as superintendents and are not required 
to procure certificates and yet they seem to produce good 
results. In general, the conditions of mining are much 
the same in one state as another; the mine gases are the 
same; roof conditions, methods of ventilating and drain- 
ing the workings; methods of timbering and systems of 
haulage differ in no material way. In some states, the 
coal is “shot off the solid”; but that practice is fast dis- 
appearing, except in the anthracite region. The greatest 
difference may be and probably is in the methods of work- 
ing employed; but no state has a hard-and-fast rule in 
this regard; and, generally, the mine foreman must work 
to a plan that has been laid out and adopted by the man- 
agement. 

I fully agree with Mr. Clark, Letter No. 10, Coan Agsz, 
Jan. 19, p. 100, except where he says that a mine foreman 
should undergo an examination every three years. I 
would like to ask, what would a doctor, a lawyer or any- 
one who has passed a civil-service examination think if 
they had to pass such an examination every three years, 
in order to keep abreast of the times? I consider that the 
mine foreman who does not take sufficient interest in his 
work to keep himself posted on the best means and meth- 
ods employed in mining, without being compelled to do 
it through the possible loss of his certificate, is unfit for 
the position. 

THomAs Hocarru. 

Heilwood, Penn. 

Letter No. 15—Referring to the discussion of the cer- 
tificate law, there seems to me much wisdom expressed 
in the letters of R. J. Pickett and Geo. N. Lantz, CoaL 
Ack, Dec. 27, pp. 987-8. Of special interest is the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lantz, that certificates be classified ac- 
cording to the classification of mines, and that such 
classification be made general in the coal-producing 
states. 

In Alabama, we have two classes of certificates; the 
first applying to mines generating explosive gas and the 
second to nongaseous mines, which fact imples a similar 
classification of the mines in this state. It would be 
manifestly unwise to make a holder of a second-class, 
Alabama certificate eligible to a similar position in an- 
other state, without regard to the gaseous character of 
the mine, although he would be fully competent to han- 
dle a nongaseous mine in any state. Again, the manner 
of handling gases under various conditions is so similar 
in all coal mines, that tha holder of a first-class Alabama 
certificate should be qualified to hold a similar position 
in any state or country. In like manner, the qualifica- 
tions of a fireboss are practically identical everywhere. 

It appears to me that sufficient importance has not 
been attached, in this discussion, to the part every em- 
ployer takes in the selection of a mine foreman or fire- 
boss. No employer will risk his property and the safety 
of his employees by giving a man charge in a mine, be- 
fore he has fully satisfied himself of that man’s knowl- 
edge and fitness for the position he is to occupy. He 
will inquire to ascertain whether his experience has been 
such as to make him familiar with the conditions he is 
to handle. 
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It should be borne in mind that the holding of a cer- 
tificate of competency is not the supreme qualification 
of a successful foreman or fireboss. The ability of a 
foreman to handle men, plan work, think correctly and 
act quickly in an emergency, as well as his judgment, 
alertness, industry, soberness, devotion to duty and loy- 
alty to his employer are even of greater importance than 
the certificate he holds. A man may possess a first-class 
certificate with a high grade and yet be deficient in many 
of these essentials. ‘The point I desire to urge is that a 
man who holds a certificate of qualification, granted in 
one state, and who is able to satisfy a would-be employer 
in another state, as to his ability to fill the position suc- 
cessfully, should not be barred by. law from taking that 
position until he has passed a similar examination in the 
state in question. Such requirement works a hardship 
on the man and handicaps the employer in his attempt 
to secure an efficient foreman or fireboss. 

It is a fact that many a competent man hesitates to give 
up a position in one state, upon the offer of a higher 
position in another state, because of the risk he takes in 
being able to pass the required examination. Attention 
has been drawn frequently to the fact that many of the 
best and most successful mine managers and foremen 
had little or no early education; but by diligent study 
and application, they have risen to a position of respon- 
sibility. Such men are ill equipped to solve offhand 
many of the purely theoretical problems required in an 
examination; and many of these problems rarely con- 
front the mine foreman, in actual practice. 

It should be remembered that the most practical mine 
foremen and firebosses today are studying the actual 
problems involved in their work. Their spare time is 
largely devoted to the reading of mining journals and 
other literature that will keep them fairly well informed 
on occurrences and abreast with the times in respect to 
mining practice. It is rare that much of this time is 
spent in brushing up their mathematics. Again, the 
excitement and uneasiness that usually take possession 
of a man in an examination on which much depends, 
prevents him from doing his best work. Under these 
conditions, he will often make mistakes that he would 
not make under other conditions. 

I have in mind a successful mine official whose great 
est misfortune was that his early education was deficient ; 
but, by means of a correspondence course and hard study, 
he obtained a sufficient knowledge of mathematics to en- 
able him to pass an examination with a high percentage 
mark. He has been since that time preéminently suc- 
cessful and is considered by all who know him best, in- 
cluding his present employers, as the best all-around min- 
ing man in the state. However, in the absorption of 
his duties, he has forgotten what mathematics he knew, 
and today would be unable to pass an examination, as 
he could not solve a simple triangle, without reference 
to his handbook. The fear of failing to obtain a certifi- 
cate in another state has kept this man from accepting 
positions at higher salaries outside of his own state. 

In most cases, it is idle to say that if a man is truly 
ambitious, he will study sufficiently to pass the examin- 
ation required for the position he desires. Most men 
will refuse to “cram” today for an examination, and to 
study to remember things that they will not use again 
and forget tomorrow. We must take men as they are 
and not as we think they ought to be. I may add that 
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the limitation of a practical man’s employment to a sin- 
gle state is not his loss alone, but one that affects the 
mining industry in all states. A classified universal cer- 
tificate, or interchange of certificates between states, 
would benefit all concerned. 
WM. KELLUM, Sup’t., 
Southern Coal & Coke Co. 
Glen Carbon, Ala. 
The McAllister Experience 


In reading the discussion on Retarding Ventilation 
when Firing, Coat Acer, Jan. 17, p. 122, I was surprised 
and disappointed to find that Mr. Paul should speak so 
disparagingly of the narrated experiences of Mr. Mc- 
Allister, who conducted a series of experiments in a Kan- 
sas mine a few years ago. ‘The experiments were fully 
described in a number of letters in CoAL AGE, a year ago; 
but the letter to which Mr. Paul particularly refers, Coa 
AGE, Vol. 3, p. 25, describes a remarkable experience in 
the rescue of men after an explosion. 

To throw doubt on all of Mr. McAllister’s experiences 
and statements; because he said that he found “a small 
tunnel of air traveling in the center of the entry,” is, to 
say the least, in my opinion, ill-advised and unwarranted. 
We may reject Mr. McAllister’s conclusions, but nothing 
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is gained by disregarding facts that are evidently true. 
Also, we are compelled to admit that this man has ren- 
dered valuable service in his investigations of the phe- 
nomena of mine explosions. In my opinion, he has shown 
himself to be a courageous, observing, practical miner, 
who has repeatedly risked his life in attempts to ascertain 
the true facts. Because he may have failed, in a scientific 
sense, to express correctly his meaning is no excuse for 
discrediting his statements. 

After any mine explosion, there is bound to be a reflex 
movement of the air in order to bring about an equaliza- 
tion of temperature throughout the entry. As Mr. Me- 
Allister entered the mine immediately after the explosion, 
this reflex movement of air, which was especially marked 
along the bottom or floor in the center of the entry and 
which I have often myself experienced, was probably 
more pronounced under the conditions existing in that 
mine, than anything observed by Mr. Paul. In his de- 
scription, Mr. McAllister does not state that the air tray- 
eling in the center of the entry was “pure,” as Mr. Paul 
quotes him; but, in his rescue of the men, he proved that 
this air would sustain life and permit strenuous bodily 
exertion at the same time. 


JOHN VERNER, 
Ex-Mine Inspector. 
Chariton, Iowa. 
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Example—To show the effect of natural air columns in fan 
ventilation, assume a shaft mine ventilated by means of a 
fan; the seam is practically level; the fan shaft is 800 ft. 
deep and the hoisting shaft 600 ft. deep. 

(a) Assume the fan is exhausting and produces a cir- 
culation of 200,000 cu.ft. of air against a water gage of 2 in., 
in the winter when the outside temperature is 30 deg. and 
that of the mine 60 deg. F., and calculate the resulting water 
gage and the volume of air that the fan will circulate, 
running at the same speed in the summer season when the 
outside temperature is 70 deg. and that of the mine, as be- 
fore, 60 deg. F. ’ 

(b) Assume the same conditions in the mine and the same 
respective temperatures and calculate the water gage and 
volume of air this fan will produce when running at the 
same speed and blowing instead of exhausting the air, for the 
winter and summer seasons, respectively. 

Solution—(a) When the fan is exhausting, the fan shaft 
being the upcast, the effective depth of air column is D = 800 
4 The natural water gaye due to this depth (barom., B. = 

in.) is 


. ; — 30 0) 
Winter, 1.3273 X 30 (60 30) 80! 


“”-9-n = (460 + 60) (460 + 30) 5.2 
_ 1.3273 X 30 (70 — 60) 800 
(460 + 70) (460 + 60) 5.2 


In the circulation of 200,000 cu.ft. of air, under a 2-in. 
water gage, as stated in the question, therefore, the water 
gage due to the action of the fan is 2. — 0.72 = 1.28 in., the 
natural water gage, in this case, assisting circulation, being 
positive. In the summer season, the fan exhausting at the 
same speed as before will create the same ventilating pres- 
Sure and water gage (1.28 in.); but, the natural air column 
now being negative (0.22 in.), the effective water gage pro- 
ducing circulation is 1.28 — 0.22 = 1.06 in. Then, since the 
circulation in any given mine or airway varies as the square 
root of the pressure or water gage, the quantity ratio is equal 
to the square root of the water-gage ratio. 


x MT06) {yee 
Sr 00d aN ee VY 0.53 = 0.728 


Summer (exhausting), z = 200,000 X 0.728 = 145,600 cu.ft. per min. 


(b) When the fan is blowing the hoisting shaft is the 
upeast and the effective depth of air column is then D = 600 
ft. The natural water gage is then 600/800 = % of the value 
previously found; or % X_0.72 == 0.54 in. (winter), and % X 
0.22 = 0.165 in. (summer). As before, the natural gage is 
positive in winter and negative in summer, which makes the 
effective gage 1.28 + 0.54 = 1.82 in. (winter) and 1.28 — 
0.165 = 1.115 in. (summer). The circulation is then 


E 1.82 
= 200,000 — 


= 0.72 in. (positive) 





ll 


0.22 in. (negative) 





Summer, wg.n 





Winter (blowing), z = say 190,800 cu. ft. per min. 


Summer (blowing), z = 200,000 4/ 1:15 = say 149,400 cu.f?; per min. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. How many feet of air column is equivalent to a mine 
water gage of three inches? 

Solution—Under ordinary or normal conditions water 
weighs 815 times as heavy as the same volume of air; hence, 


1 ft. (12 in.) water column = 815 ft. air column 
1 in. water gage = 815 + 12 = 68 ft. air column 
3 in. water gage = 3 X 68 = 204 ft. air column 


2. Express the pressure equivalent to 200 ft. of ordinary 
air column, in pounds per square ft.; Ounces per square inch; 
inches of barometer; inches of water gage. 

Solution— 


200 + 13 = 15.39 lb. per sq.ft., nearly 
200 + 117 = 1.71 oz. per sq.in., nearly 
200 + 920 = 0.22 in. of mercury, nearly 
200 + 68 = 2.94 in. of water gage 


3. What is the pressure of the atmosphere, in pounds per 
Bauer apeky corresponding to a barometric pressure of 30 in.? 
olution— 


30 X 7.86 = 235.8 oz. per sq.in. 
235.8 + 16 = 14.74 Ib. per sq.in., nearly 


4. Find the pressure in ounces per square inch corres- 
ponding to a water gage of 2.5 in. 
Solution— 


2.5 X 0.58 = 1.45 oz. per sq.in. 


5. Find the barometric pressure in inches of mercury 
corresponding to a water gage of 3.4 in. 


Solution— 
3.4 + 13.6 = 0.25 in. 


6. If an aneroid barometer gives a reading of 29.65 in. on 
the surface, what should be the reading at the bottom of a 
downeast shaft 500 ft. deep where the ventilating pressure 
caused by a blowing fan gives a water gage of 2.85 in., as- 
suming all readings are taken at about the same time? 

Solution—The air column in this shaft will increase the 
barometric pressure 500 + 920 = 0.54 in. The water gage 
due to the blower will still further increase the barometric 
pressure, at the foot of the downcast shaft, 2.85 + 13.6 = 0.21 
in. The reading of the aneroid, therefore, should be 29.65 + 
0.54 + 0.21 = 30.4 in. 

Ve a bowie) mine ventilated by an exhaust fan, giving a wa- 
ter gage of 2.33 in., if aneroid readings taken on the surface 
and at the bottom of the upcast shaft show a difference of 
0.76 in. what is the calculated depth of the shaft? 

Solution—The action of the exhaust fan makes the aneroid 
reading at the shaft bottom lower than it would be if the 
fan were not running, and decreases the difference of the 
surface and underground readings 2.33 + 13.6 = 0.17 in. of 
mercury. The difference of reading due to the depth of the 
shaft only is, therefore, 0.76 + 0.17 = 0.94 in. of mercury. 
Reducing this barometric difference to air column gives for 
the approximate depth of the shaft 920 xX 0.94 = say 865 ft. 
under ordinary conditions. 
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Reversible Coal-Cutting 
Machine 


I would like to draw attention to the reversible feature 
of the Sullivan “Ironclad” C #-%, shortwall machine. 
Those familiar with this machine know that it operates 
on the same principle as previous types of Sullivan con- 
tinuous-cutting machines, for use in room-and-pillar 
work. The machine is sumped under the coal at one 
rib and undercuts the entire face of the room to the 
other rib where it is backed out and loaded for trans- 
portation to the next working place. 

The new feature to which I refer, in the ironclad 
model, is its reversibility, which enables the machine to 
cut from right to left or from left to right. To do this, 
however, it is necessary to change the bits from the posi- 
tion shown in the sketch at A, to the position shown at 
B. The arrows show the direction in which the cutting 
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A SUGGESTION oF A DouBLE-TootH Bit IN A REVERSIBLE 
Coat-CurtTine MACHINE 


chain revolves, the first (A) cutting from right to left 
and the second (8) cutting from left to right. Of 
course, after changing the bits, the motor must also be 
yeversed. 

I want to make a suggestion, which, if possible or 
practicable, would greatly expedite the work, by enabling 
the machine to eut, either right to left or left to right, 
without the necessity of changing the bits. The sug- 
gestion is to use a double-toothed bit, as shown in the 
figure at C. 

The scheme, if practicable, would possess another ad- 
vantage, as it would then be possible, if a tooth was 
broken or dulled badly, to reverse it by loosening the set- 
screw and turning it over. I would lke to have the 
views of readers of Coat AGE who are familiar with this 
machine, in reference to this suggestion. 

A READER. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 


Longwall Mining 


IT am much interested in the matter of longwall min- 
ing on the retreating plan, and would like to ask two 
(juestions : 

1. Can any of the readers of Coan AGE suggest a 
method of timbering or cribbing and the general arrange- 
ment of a longwall face over 300 ft. in length, when 
working a seam of semibituminous coal averaging 314 ft. 
in thickness, under 300 ft. of cover. The roof is a hard 
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slate, varying from 1 to 12 ft. in thickness; and overlying 
the slate is sandrock or a sandy shale, from 10 to 20 ft. 
thick. There are slips in the slate running almost at 
right angles to the face of the coal. What I most desire 
to know is the best method of arranging the timber- 
ing or cribbing to secure the proper breaking of the roof. 

2. Is there a method of longwall retreating being 
worked successfully in either the Pittsburgh or Central 
Pennsylvania district; and, if so, where? I shall much 
appreciate any suggestions from readers who have had ex- 
perience in this system of mining. 

BITUMINOUS. 

Windber, Penn. 

One of the most essential features in successful coal 
mining is a roof that will bend without breaking. The 
breaking of the roof over a longwall face almost invariably 
results in disaster. Success in the operation depends on 
maintaining a constant, traveling weight that advances 
with the progress of the work, only enough pressure be- 
ing thrown on the face to break down the coal when it 
is undermined. 

Cribs are only used in special cases of longwall mining, 
The more common method is to employ two and some- 
times three rows of posts parallel to the face of the coal. 
These posts are set on a slight mound of dirt or slack 
that will enable them to take the pressure gradually 
without breaking and that will make it possible to draw 
them more easily, at the proper time. As the working 
face advances, a new row of posts is set in front and the 
posts at the rear are then drawn, so as to allow the roof 
to settle uniformly on the packs or waste. 

In this connection, we would refer to the article by 
Samuel Dean, on Retreating Longwall Mining Methods, 
Coa Ace, Vol. 4, p. 722; and the two interesting letters 
discussing this method, by Charles Waine and William 
James, Jan. 10, p. 99. We shall be glad to hear from 
readers in answer to the second question and to have fur- 
ther suggestions on this important subject. 


"8 


2) 
Ventilation 

Kindly answer the following question in Coat AGRE: 
What is the theoretical velocity of air corresponding to 
a 1-in. water gage? I am unable to recall the formula 
required for this calculation. 

FORGOTTEN. 

Welch, W. Va. 

The formula for finding the theoretical velocity of any 
fluid, air or water is v = 8 V h. 

Now, since 1 in. of water gage is equivalent to 68 ft. 
of air column, under normal conditicns (Coat Acer, Dee. 
27, 1913, p. 990), we have, for the theoretical velocity 
of air (ft. per sec.), expressed in terms of water gage 
(in.), 

v=8V 68 w.9. = 66V w.g. 

Therefore, for a 1-in. water gage, the theoretical veloc- 

ity of air is 66 V1 = 66 ft. per sec. 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What method would you use in extracting 
pillars, using mining machines for this purpose, under 
ordinary conditions of roof and floor? 

Ans.—Assuming a level seam and the conditions of 
roof and floor such as to enable mining machines to be 
used with safety in the extraction of pillars, two general 
systems are in use. Under suitable conditions of roof 
and floor, permitting the extraction of a considerable 
percentage of the coal in the first working, the rooms are 
often driven the usual width, say 20 or 24 ft., with 
pillars varying from 10 to 16 ft. wide, between them. 

In that case, when the rooms have reached the limit 
the pillar is cut across at the end, by the machine, the 
cut being about 7 or 8 yd. wide. This being done, a 
stump is left that varies from 5 to 8 ft. wide, depending 
on roof and other conditions, and another cut, 7 or 8 
yd. wide, is made across the pillar with the machine, as 
before. The coal is loaded out as each several cut is 
made, until the pillar is cut across. When this is done, 
the 5- or 8-ft. stump is removed with a pick and the 
roof allowed to fall. The same process is continued un- 
til the entire pillar is removed up to the entry stump. 

Another method is adapted to roof conditions that 
are not as favorable to wide openings. In this case, the 
rooms are driven up as stalls 4 or 5 yd. wide, with pil- 
lars varying from 10 to 20 yd. in width, between them. 
Where the conditions will permit, wider pillars (100 yd.) 
are left and a face track is then laid along the face, the 
pillar having first been crosscut at its inby end. It is 
now worked out on the retreating plan. 

In this method, two or three rows of posts are sct 
parallel to the face of the pillar and at such a distance 
back as to permit the machine to be worked freely be- 
tween the coal face and the first row of props. A cut 
is made with the machine across the entire face of the 
pillar. This coal is loaded out in the usual manner and 
a new row of posts set, after the track has been shifted 
forward a distance equal to the depth of the cut. The 
back row of posts is then drawn, after which another 
cut is made with the machine, as before. This process 
is continued until the entire pillar is removed, up to 
the entry stumps. 

Ques.—(a) What percentage of fuel will be saved 
by heating the feed water of a boiler to 150 deg. F., 
by means of the exhaust steam, before introducing the 
water into the boiler, instead of feeding the water to the 
boiler at a temperature of 50 deg. F. Assume the total 
heat of vaporization or the heat above 32 deg. F., for a 
boiler pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in., as 1185 B.tu. (b) 
Assuming that this percentage of fuel is saved, at a 
mine using 1200 lb. of coal per hr., what weight of coal 
will be saved in a day of 8 hr.? 

Ans.— (a) The weight of coal burned being proportion- 


al to the heat (B.t.u.) developed, the percentage of fuel . 


saved is the same as the percentage of B.t.u. saved in the 
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heating of the feed water from 50 deg. to 150 deg. F. 
The heat thus saved is 150 — 50 = 100 B.t.u., per lb. of 
water evaporated, or steam generated. At a boiler pres- 
sure of 100 lb. per sq.in., the heat in the steam above 32 
deg. F. being 1185 B.t.u., the heat above 50 deg. F. 
is 1185 + 32 — 50 = 1167 B.t.u. The percentage of 
heat saved is, therefore, 100 & 100 ~ 1167 = 8.57 
per cent. As previously stated, this is the percentage also 
of fuel saved by heating the feed water from 50 deg. 
to 150 deg. F., by means of the exhaust steam. 

(b) The saving of fuel at a mine burning 1200 Ib. of 
coal per day is, therefore, 0.0857 (8 & 1200) = 822+ 
Ib. 

Ques.—What would be the height of motive column 
in a mine where the depth of both the upeast and down- 
cast shaft is 300 ft., the temperature of the downcast 
shaft being 32 deg., and that of the upcast, 48 deg. F.! 

Ans.—Assuming a level surface, or what is the same, 
a level seam, the motive column, in this case, depends on 
two temperatures only; namely, those of the upeast anc 
downcast shafts, respectively. The motive column may 
be calculated in terms of the downeast air, as follows: 

Mave (7 — t) D a (48 — 32) 300 _ 4800 
460 + 7’ 460 +48 — 6508 
In terms of the upcast air, this air being lighter than 








= 9.45 ft. 








that of the downcast, the column will be longer. The 
calculation is as follows: 

Li be 48 —: 32) 300 
My = ( ) = ( ) ee = 9.75 fi: 


460 + ¢ 460+ 382 492 

Ques.—What pressure will be necessary to pass 20,000 
cu.ft. of air per min. through an airway 6x14 ft. and 
3000 ft. long? Assuming there is no change in the 
temperature of the air current and ignoring any change 
in volume due to a decrease of ventilating pressure, if 
the volume of the return air is found to be 20,300 eu.ft., 
what percentage of gas is contained in this current; and, 
assuming that the gas present is all marsh gas, what 
indication would be shown on the flame of the safety 
lamp in the return current? 

Ans.—Under the assumed conditions, the increase in 


volume, which is: 20,300 — 20,000 = 300 cu.ft. per min., — 


represents the volume of gas in the return current. The 
300 X 100 
20,300 
per cent. It would not be possible to detect this per- 
centage of gas on the flame of an ordinary Davy lamp. 


percentage of gas present is then 


CORRECTIONS 
(Examination Question, Dec. 13, 1913, p. 914) 

Ques.—lIf 20,000 cu.ft. of air and gas, ete. 
Ans.—The answer should read as follows: 

24,600 + 1892 — 20,000 = 6492 cu.ft. per min. 

(Examination Question, Jan. 10, p. 103) 

Ques.—We have a tank full of water, ete. 
Ans.—The answer should read as follows: 

2394 + 672 = 3.56 hours, say 3 hours 30 min. 


= 147% 


™ 
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Washington, D.C. 


There seems every reason to expect an elaborate inquiry 
will be made into both the Colorado and Michigan mining 
strikes by the House Committee on Mines. It is believed that 
the hearings on the subject will begin within a couple of 
weeks and that an effort will be made to thresh out all of 
the facts in both situations just as was done with reference 
to the West Virginia mine strike situation. 

Sharp criticism of this plan is being offered by a number 
of congressmen who are of the opinion that the controversies 
in question do not involve any subject over which the United 
States Government has jurisdiction. Insofar as the Govern- 
ment has anything to do in the matter, it is claimed by them, 
the subject is one for investigation by the Department of 
Labor which is under the law specifically vested with powers 
of mediation and conciliation whenever it can induce em- 
ployers to accept its offices in that capacity. 

Some time ago an attempt was made to induce the new 
industrial relations commission to look into both of these 
strikes and it was semi-officially announced that the com- 
mission had been brought to the point of accepting this work 
as one of its duties. 

Later on the decision was reached not to take up the 
investigation of contemporary labor controversies, and while 
the rule thus established was broken in the case of the New 
York garment-workers strike, this apparently was only a 
temporary lapse from the position then taken, inasmuch as 
it has now been practically resolved by the mines committee 
to take up this work, thus indicating that the effort to 
shoulder it off upon the industrial commission was not suc- 
cessful. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The constitutionality of the 1913 act providing for a tax 
on anthracite coal was attacked in the Dauphin County 
Courts on Jan. 22, when a suit in equity was filed by the 
People’s Coal Co., of Scranton. Frederic W. Gleitz, counsel 
for the company and an ex-Attorney General, filed the pro- 
ceedings, which are directed against Auditor General Powell 
and State Treasurer Young, fiscal officers of the state. The 
Attorney General’s department accepted service. 

The act signed June 27, last, provides for a 2% per cent. 
tax on coal mined, and the money thus raised is to be divided 
equally between the state and the municipalities of the 
county where the coal is mined. 

It is set forth by the papers filed that the constitution is 
violated because the tax is confiscatory, and that the coal 
companies would not be doing their duty to their stockhold- 
ers or the public if the act were not tested. An injunction 
asking that the Auditor General and State Treasurer be re- 
strained from assessing, collecting or distributing the tax 
is sought. 

The People’s Coal Co. asserts that the tax it must pay will 
amount to $15,000 annually and that the total tax will reach 
in the state over $7,000,000. 

The chief contention will be that the measure is class leg- 
islation and that it is in conflict with the 14th amendment of 
the constitution of the United States, and is also in violation 
of the constitution of the state. 

If the tax is to be laid, then, all coal should be included 
and not only anthracite. It is also contended that the bill 
in effect is not a revenue-producing act, but levies a per- 
sonal tax. The method of distributing the tax is also uncon- 
stitutional, it is contended, upon the ground that the money 
would be distributed among municipalities by means of spe- 


cial appropriations. 


A great many people believe the strongest point against 
the law is its alleged conflict with the clause of the United 
States constitution forbidding any state to levy export duties, 
that being the exclusive privilege of congress. A consider- 
able quantity of anthracite is exported to Canada, and it is 
said it would be impossible to differentiate on the product 
mined for that country and that intended only for home con- 
sumption. The test of the validity of the law will be carried 
to the United States Courts as well as those of Pennsylvania. 

Filing of the action in equity will not halt the steps taken 
by the Auditor General for the eollection of the tax, because 
the bill entered in the case does not ask for an injunction, 
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except after the hearing. Operators have until the end of 
January to file their sworn statements of production during 
1918, and then bills will be sent out from the capitol. 
Attorney-General Bell will determine during the week the 
manner of meeting the suit, whether a demurrer or an answer 
should be filed. It is probable that the suit will be argued in 
Harrisburg before the Dauphin County Court within a few 
months, and that other coal companies will enter into the 
proceedings in order to test questions that have arisen. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Seranton—The legal suit against the Peoples Coal Co. 
by the Lackawanna Coal Co. begun as an injunction pro- 
ceeding to restrain the former firm from mining coal out of 
its bounds in West Scranton has been terminated by the 
Peoples Coal Co. purchasing the land in dispute. 


Hazleton—The building of five new mess houses at as 
many collieries has been authorized by the officials of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. These structures will be of a 
standard design based on that of the mess house built ex- 
perimentally at the Prospect Colliery of this company. The 
size will, however, depend upon the number of men working 
at the various operations. Their construction will be started 
at once. 


Wilkes-Barre—Judge Garman, of Luzerne County recently 
granted a compulsory non suit in the case of Cornelius Vis- 
tock against the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Holding that the 
mine foreman and not the coal company or mine superin- 
tendent was responsible for the safety of mine passages 
after they were opened. The Supreme Court in a somewhat 
similar decision holds that neither a superintendent nor the 
owners of the colliery are at liberty to disobey the mine 
foreman’s instiuctions as to how business inside the mine 
shall be conducted and managed. 


Plymouth—The grievances of the miners employed at the 
No. 11 Colliery of the Lehigh 


& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. re- 
garding the reinstatement of check docking. boss Joseph 
Bogdan has been decided in favor of the miners, and the 


checking boss is back at work. The contentions of the 
officials was that the presence of Bogdan at the colliery 
created trouble and finally resulted in a strike. The difficulty 
was brought to a temporary settlement by the appointment 


of District Vice-President Joseph Yanis as check docking 
boss. 
Bituminous 
Johnstown—Extensive changes are expected to be made 
shortly in the Kennerly coal holdings in this vicinity. Phila- 


delphia banking houses are said to be interested both in the 
property of the Valley Smokeless Coal Co. and the Seward 
operations of Mr. Kennerly. It is said that one firm is in- 
terested to the extent of $100,000 and another for about $250,- 
000 which indicates that the bankers now control the prop- 
erty. 


Furnace Run—The general repair shops of the Allegheny 
River Mining Co. at this place were recently placed in oper- 
ation. Repair work for all of the mines of the above 
mentioned company in Jefferson and Armstrong counties will 
be done at these shops. 

Rockwood—Hitchman Bros. are making preparations for 
the opening of their big coal tract about 4 miles west of 
Rockwood, comprising approximately 5000 acres of coal. It is 
said that two openings will be operated and that construction 
work will be begun in the near future. 


Du Bois—The strike which has been in progress for some 
time at the Eriton shaft has been ended, a satisfactory under- 
standing, which is to be in force until the present wage-scale 
agreement expires, having been arrived at. 


Washington—The entire town of Desco, together with a 
modern coal and coke plant recently became the property of 
TI. W. Semans, of Uniontown. This town, which has just been 
completed, comprises 57 houses, 257 coke ovens, and 300 acres 
of coal land together with an uptodate mine. 


Wampum—I. E. Ingham & Co. will shortly open a new 
coal mine at this place. It is expected that about 65 more 
men will be employed. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A $60,000 coal tipple of the Boomer Coal & 
Coke Co. was completely destroyed by fire recently. It was 
necessary to use dynamite to blow up this structure in order 
to save three smaller ones which were in close proximity. 
The cause of the fire was unknown. 

Attorneys E. W. Keatley and C. M. Alderson recently re- 
turning from New York where they conferred with the Eng- 
lish and American representative of the’ British syndicate 
which contemplates the purchase of the entire New River 
coal fields state that there is every prospect of a consumma- 
tion of the deal. 


Clarksburg—The entire holdings in the irvington-Late 
Coal Co. have been purchased by Gordon D. Late, who will 
continue the operation of the plant under the name of the 
Gordon D. Late Coal Co. 

The organization of the First Aid to the Injured Associa-~ 
tion, which was to have been effected at Fairmont, Jan. 22, 
was postponed indefinitely on account of there not being 
enough of the coal operators present to express their senti- 
ment regarding the matter. Such associations have been 
formed in a number of states, and many of the coal operators 
throughout West Virginia are desirous of forming a like 
organization here. 


Fairmont—Fire recently destroyed the tipple of mine No. 
21 of the Consolidation Coal Co. at Gypsy. The origin of the 
conflagration is unknown. The construction of a temporary 
tipple was at once begun and it was stated that no men would 
lose time on account of the fire. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—The Continental Coal Corporation has sold 
approximately 3000 acres of its undeveloped lands in Bell 
County, Kentucky, for about $550,000. This transaction means 
a reduction of something like $700,000 in the company’s bond- 
ed indebtedness and about $100,000 in its floating loans. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—Rumors continue to circulate in the west- 
ern Kentucky district, to the effect that deals are pending 
for the transfer of coal rights in that section, in addition 
to those already reported as consummated. Options are 
said to have been given on large properties to the same in- 
terests which have made the purchases heretofore noted. 
These reports, however, continue to limit themselves to un- 
developed property, and no options or sales have yet been 
suggested relating to existing operations. 


Pineville—Reports are to the effect that contracts have 
been let for the camp construction and development work on 
four large coal operations in the Harlan county field, which, 
when finished, will add about 2000 tons a day to the produc- 
tion of the field. This is already estimated to be about 6000 
tons a day. Other developments are projected in that field, 
following various deals which have been reported within 
the past few months. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A joint committee of operators and miners will 
assist the newly created safety commissioner John M. Roan 
to prepare regulations to reduce the hazard in mines. A 
meeting of mine bosses and superintendents of the Hocking 
Valley field, held at Athens, has promised to give the move- 
ment enthusiastic support. The plan is to have all regula- 
tions promoting safety passed upon by both miners and 
operators, so that there will be no friction in introducing re- 
forms. 


Bellaire—The property of the Gordon Coal Co., of Stew- 
artsville has been leased to J. F. Johnson, of this city, who 
has also secured a 14-months’ option on the property which 
consists of one coal mine and all the necessary equipment. 
It is expected that the output of this mine will be approxi- 
mately doubled in the near future and the number of men 
employed greatly increased. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Nine miners were injured, Jan. 27, one prob- 
ably fatally, when the engineer at Mine No. 1 of the New 
Central Coal Co. lost control of his engine, causing the cage 
carrying the men to run wild to the bottom of the pit, a 
distance of 200 ft., where all were hurled out. The injured 
men were brought to this city. 


Indianapolis—The convention of Michigan, Ohio and Indi- 
ana Coal Dealers will be held in this city this year, the di- 
rectors having accepted an invitation extended by the Indi- 
anapolis Retail Coal Merchants Credit Association. It is ex- 
pected the date will be about June 15. H. H. Deam, Bluff- 
ton, Ind., is president of the association and B. F. Nigh, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is secretary. 
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ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—Abe Eaton, manager of the Majestic mine, has 
been acquitted at Mt. Vernon on the charge of murdering 
Wm. Sisney, president of the miners’ union here. The case 
was taken to Mt. Vernon on change of venue. The trouble 
arose over an argument several months ago. 


Danville—An idea as to what business conditions in Tlli- 
nois have been during the year 19138, may be gaiied 
from the fact that the Federal Court of the Eastern District 
of Illinois, shows that there were 177 bankrupts in the south- 
ern part of Illinois during the year. The number in 1912 was 
110. For years previous to 1912 the number was far below 
100. Included in the number for 1912 and 1913 were several 
big coal companies. 


Pana—Owing to the mild weather and slight demand for 
coal nearly a score of the largest coal mines in the central 
Illinois district have recently suspended operations. These 
suspensions have thrown more than 3000 men out of em- 
ployment. 


Chicago—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. Co. has 
stored about 500,000 tons of coal at Des Moines and West 
Liberty, Iowa. This has been done on account of the threat- 
ened general strike of the miners in the Middle West on 
Apr. 1. 


KANSAS 


Topeka—Based on the number of men used in the mines 
30% more coal was produced at the State Penitentiary dur- 
ing 1913 than in 1912. Five months’ daily reports show 33,323 
working days in the mines in 1912 as compared with 27,858 
working days in the same period of 1913. Last year the 
men from the mines were worked in the construction of the 
prison twine pliant and buildings destroyed by the fire in 
April. At the present time only about 175 men are used in 
the mines as compared with 250 a year ago. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Woonsocket—Excitement has been caused here by the dis- 
covery of a bed of lignite coal on the farm of Joseph Dodd 

WYOMING 
Cumberland—A diamond drill operated by representatives 


of the Union Pacific Coal Co. has located a vein of coal 18 ft. 
thick, seven miles south of Cumberland in Uinta County. 
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W. M. Person, Sparrows Point, Md. 1,079,062, 
Nov. 18, 1913. Filed Aug. 31, 1910. Serial No. 579,897. 


Fire Box Construction. J. M. McClellon, Everett, Mass. 
1,078,933, Nov. 18, 1918. Filed Dec. 26, 1911. Serial No. 667,- 
841. 


Smoke Consuming Mechanism. D. D. Keltner, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 1,078,927, Nov. 18, 1913. Filed Oct. 14, 1912. Serial No. 
725,561. 


Mine Car Lubricator. 
1,080,500 Dec. 2, 1918. 
770,716. 


Gas Producer. C. M. Garland, Assignor to Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, N. J. 1,079,234, Nov. 18, 1913. Filed Jan. 6, 
1918. Serial No. 740,469. 

Self Acting Conveyor for Coal and Goaf-Packing in. Col- 


liery Inclines of Low Gradient. L. Hyve, Dorignies, France. 
1,079,176, Nov. 18, 1913. Filed Oct. 15, 1912. Serial No. 725,- 
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Coke Oven. 


J. H. Thomas, Independence, Col. 
Filed May 29, 1918. Serial No. 
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E. T. Hendon, receiver for the Oak Leaf Coal Co., a bank- 
rupt concern of Cordova, Alabama, was recently elected 
trustee without opposition at a meeting of the creditors. 


J. J. Malloy for the past 7 years a mine foreman at David- 
son, Penn., has been appointed superintendent of the Filbert 
plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. He will assume his new 
duties on Feb. 1. 

H. H. Robertson, president of the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co. of Beaver Falls, Penn., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Branch of the National Council for 
Industrial Safety. 
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L. O. Mellinger, superintendent of the Furnace Run oper- 
ations of the Allegheny River Mining Co., has resigned to 
accept service with the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co. He will be succeeded Feb. 1 by Samuel Wallwork. 


L. C. Sherrill, prominently identified for the past few 
years with the Pioneer Coal & Coke Co., of St. Louis, has re- 
signed that company to accept the sales management of the 
fuel department of the Roman & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. 


Ralph Lockhard formerly superintendent of the Quema- 
honing Coal Co.’s mines at Ralphton, Penn. has_ been 
elected manager of the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., which has 
developments under way in the vicinity of Cumberland, B. C. 


Thomas Davis, of Nanticoke, has been elected a member 
of the executive board of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica by the members of the union in that district, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John Fallon, of Wilkes-Barre. 


Heber Denman has been appointed asst. general manager 
under Thos. Fisher, of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
at Windber, Penn. This company recently abolished the 
office of general superintendent formerly held by Walter R. 
Calverley. 


At the recent annual meeting of the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Coal Co., T. M. Jenkins, former general manager of the St. 
Louis & Suburban Ry., was elected president; Adolphus 
Busch, Third, vice-president; Geo. Kauffman, secretary and 
treasurer. 


William A. Rodda, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
was held up on the night of Jan. 19, by two men on the lim- 
ited train of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and robbed of the 
membership rolls of the newly organized lodge of the United 
Mine Workers in Frostburg, Md. 


Daniel F. Connor, general sales agent of Whitney & 
Kemmerer, returned recently from a trip looking over the 
conditions throughout the territory. He was very optimistic 
over the outlook of the industry and was gratified at the 
progress which has been made during the winter. He ex- 
pects to sail for Panama, Feb. 7. 


A. Reiche formerly general manager of the Orenstein- 
Arthur Koppel Co. at Koppel, Penn., has severed his con- 
nection with the firm to assume the position as managing 
director of a German concern manufacturing locomobiles 
and agricultural machinery. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
Erich Joseph formerly of New York. 


Edgar Wallace, editor of the United Mine Workers 
Journal, has given bond in the Federal Court in Indianapolis 
for his appearance in Colorado to answer an indictment of 
officials of the union charging them with violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law in restraining trade in coal and boy- 
cotting mines not employing union labor. Other officials 
were also indicted. 


John R. Bryden, for many years the general manager of 
the Scranton Coal Co. and the Elk Hill Coal Co., has tendered 
his resignation, and has been succeeded by Wiliam L. Allen, 
formerly general superintendent of the two companies. In 
addition to having been the general manager, Mr. Bryden was 
a member of the board of directors, and also vice-president. 
It is not known whether or not he is to retire from these 
positions as well. 
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D. D. Shumway, vice-president and treasurer of the Spring’: 
field Coal Mining Co., a prominent coal man of the state of 
Illinois, suffered a stroke of appoplexy at 5 o’clock, Jan. 20, 
and died at St. Johns’ Hospital a few hours later. The coal 
company of which Mr. Shumway was an officer, recently sus- 
pended operations at all of its mines for an indefinite period 
and it is thought that the failure of the company to show a 
profit is partly responsible for the death of the vice-president 
and treasurer. Mr. Shumway is survived by his widow, three 
sons, one brother and two sisters. 
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Furnace Run, Penn.—An additional 500-kw. Westinghouse 
turbo generator is being installed by the Allegheny River 
_Mining Co. at this place. 


Hartford, Ark.—The Central Coal & Coke Co. announces 
that it will shortly spend between $150,000 and $200,000 in 


' Opening a new coal mine near this place. 
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Salem, Ohio—The Dunn Coal Co., of this city, which has 
under lease a large area of coal north and east of Beloit, is 
preparing to open mines early in the spring. 

Superior, Wis.—The mammoth coal dock of the Berwind 
Fuel Co. will be completed this year. It is also contemplated 
to build a briquette plant during the coming season. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Consolidation Coal Co. is rushing 
work on its openings on the John Biesecker farm in the 
Jenner field. A number of new mines will shortly be opened. 


Kittanning, Penn.—A 750-kw. alternating current gen- 
erator direct connected to a Ridgway engine is being in- 
stalled at the Conifer operations of the Allegheny River 
Mining Co. 





Columbus, Ohio—An order for 1000 coal cars has been 
placed by the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. with a Columbus car 
manufacturing company. The Hocking Valley Ry. has also 
contracted for 1000 cars with an eastern concern. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Mining Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Roberts & Schafer Co. for a new ‘‘Marcus’” 
coal tipple and retarding conveyor. This plant will be built 
at Coxton, Ky. at an approximate cost of $25,000. 





Tacoma, Va.—The Greenough Mining Co. will increase its 
plant by opening five new mines in close proximity, largely 
increasing the output. The company a few days ago in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $1,000,000. 


Jenkins, Ky.—The Consolidation Coal Co. makes the an- 
nouncement that it will open a number of new mines, start- 
ing work about Feb. 1. This will greatly increase the coal 
tonnage from the works in the Kentucky coal field. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Roberts & Schafer Co. of Chicago 
has secured a contract from the Paint Creek Collieries Co. 
for the building of a new mining plant in which the ‘“Mar- 
cus” table screen will be installed. This tipple will be built 
at Olcott, W. Va., at an approximate cost of $27,000. 


Viper, Ky.—The Lexington & Eastern Railroad Co. is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of an 8-mile branch up 
Mace’s Creek from Viper to reach rich coal and timber land 
holdings of a number of corporations, one of them the Ken- 
tucky River Harwood Co. having a number of large mills. 


Pound, Va.—The Indian Creek & Pound River R.R. will 
start immediately the construction of the Upper Pound River 
branch of the road to reach extensive coal and timber fields 
soon to be developed by the Guest River Coal Co. and the 
Tidewater Lumber Co. The development will total several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Athol, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. build- 
ing a 20-mile cut-off between Athol and Beattyville Junction 
in order to reduce curves and heavy grades has begun lay- 
ing steel on the new line. It is expected, that this work will 
be completed and in operation within 60 days. The company 
is spending about $2,000,000 in the work. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is announced here by representatives 
of the Mineral Development Co. that a big development work 
will be started by this company Mar. 1 at Lower Boone’s 
Fork above here where at least two good-sized industrial 
cities will be built and a large number of mines opened. 
Several million dollars will be expended in the develop- 
ment. 














Fleming, Ky.—S. T. Mundy who has the contract for the 
construction of the three-mile branch road up Yount’s Fork— 
a spur of the Lexington & Eastern—has just put 400 extra 
men on the work in an effort to push its construction. The 
road will be completed and in operation within 60 days. 
The Mineral Fuel Co. will spend several million dollars in 
developments on Yount’s Fork. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—Rumors are circulating in Greene 
County to the effect that the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is plan- 
ning an east and west line through Greene County, which 
would open up rich coal territory. It is anticipated that this 
line would pass through Waynesburg, Rogersville, Rutan and 
Graysville emerging through the southern section of West 
Finley Township, Washington County, where but a short line 
would connect it with the Pittsburgh & Wheeling division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Whitesburgh, Ky.—A number of large coal developments 
have been recently started in the eastern Kentucky field 
especially along the Lexington & Eastern R.R. Among these 
might be mentioned the Wolf Valley Coal & Coke Co., which 
proposes starting development work in the next few days and 
having everything in readiness to ship coal by spring. The 
Garret-Hardwick Coal Co., has also made the necessary ar- 
rangements to start immediately the work of development. 
A modernly equipped mining plant will be built as well as 
a number of large sawmills. The Williamson & Pond Creek 
R.R. Co. also contemplates building 17 miles of coal and 
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lumber road from the head waters of Pond Creek, to a connec- 
tion with the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The present year will see an unusual 
amount of railroad building throughout the Big Sandy and 
Kentucky River valleys, which comprise a large portion of 
the coal fields of eastern Kentucky. The Kentucky River 
and Tug Fork R.R. Co. was recently organized to build a line 
17 miles long from the head waters of Pond Creek connecting 
at Shelby Station, with the main line of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio up to Big Sandy, also the Baltimore & Ohio branch 
reaching the Consolidation Coal Co.’s extensive operations at 
Jenkins. A branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio at Long Ford 
near the Letcher-Pike border, a distance of 8 miles, has 
also been announced. This is to reach the holdings of the 
Elkhorn Gas & Coal Mining Co. A large number of branches 
of the Lexington & Eastern are assured in Letcher and Perry 
Counties. These include the Pottersfork, Younts Fork and 
Bottom Branch extensions to reach the holdings of the Min- 
eral Fuel Co. Branches of the Lexington & Eastern are also 
planned up Big Leatherwood, Line Fork, Mace’s Creek and 
Rockhouse Creek. It is expected that all of these will be 
built during the present year. 
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Linton, Ind.—The Linton-Summit Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $45,000 to $50,000. 

Danville, I1l.—The Beach Flats Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

Danville, 111.—The Two Rivers Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

Strattanville, Penn.—The Co-operative Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Beddall Coal Co., of Union County, 
has changed its name to the Hercules Coal Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Bureka Coal & Mineral Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 to develop coal 
lands. 

Salem, Ohio—The Salem Mining Co. has filed papers with 
the secretary of state increasing its capital stock from }$75,- 
000 to $150,000. : 

Barbourville, Ohio—The Tye-Wheeler Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpor- 
ators are George W. Tye, R: R. Wheeler and Myrtle Tye. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Tennessee River, Coal & Coke Co., 
of Hamilton County, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $125,000. The incorporators are J. P. Gillespie, F. T. Tarver, 
J. T. Walker, J. E. Pride and G. D. Murray. 

Wetumka, Okla.—The Hokesy Mining & Development Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $6000. The incorporators 
are Thos. H. Dunson, Laura H. Dunson and F. H. Williams, all 
of Wetumka. 

Columbus, Ohie—The Bixler-Ohio Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized in Columbus to mine and deal in coal. The capitalization 
is $20,000 and the incorporators are R. 'T. Irwin, J. W. Miller, 
A. Roahrig, R. M. Stimmel and D. R. Postlewaite. 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Biddle Coal & Coke Co. has been 
organized in Uniontown to mine coal and manufacture coke. 
The capital stock is $250,000, and the incorporators are A. P. 
Austin, J. P. Robinson, John B. Carr, John E. Hess and George 
Patterson, all of Uniontown. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—Fire believed to be of incendiary origin 
recently totally destroyed the coal elevator of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern R.R. in Cincinnati entailing a loss esti- 
mated at $10,000. 

Waynesburg, Penn.—George BH. Rice, of Waynesburg, re- 
cently closed a deal for several small tracts of coal in Bel- 
mont County. This purchase gives Judge Steel and his asso- 
ciates title to about 8000 acres of coal on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Safe Deposit & Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penn, has purchased from Edward E. Duff, 
trustee, 14,386 acres of land in Kanawha and Boone Counties, 
formerly owned by the Forks Coal Co. The price was re- 
ported as being $124,000. 
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Cairnbrook, Penn.—Noah Blough, owning about 100 acres 
of coal land above Shade Furnace, closed a deal with H. C. 
Cook, of Johnstown, for the purchase of the tract for $25,000. 
This sale means another opening along the Cairnbrook ex- 
tension of the South Fourk branch. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A report was recently circulated that 
negotiations were under way which looked to the merging of 
the Elkhorn Fuel Co. with the Consolidation Coal Co. The 
properties of these two firms in Kentucky are contiguous and 
if the deal is effected, it will bring under one management 
over 400,000 acres of coal in Kentucky. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Figures for the first 11 months of 
1913 show that the Reading R.R. shipped more soft coal than 
hard. Of the total shipments of 27,609,127 tons of coal 
handled during the first 11 months 15,761,638 tons were bi- 
tuminous coal and 11,847,489 were anthracite. In other words 
57 per cent. of the total coal shipments over the road were of 
bituminous. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—During the past week or so the coal 
industry in West Virginia has revived considerably, and the 
mines are now working smoothly and steadily while the de- 
mand for coal has increased. The uneasiness Over the con- 
ference between the miners and operators which will take 
place in April is thought to be partly responsible for the in- 
creased purchasing of coal. 

Columbus, Ohio—Requests have been made of Attorney- 
General Hogan that he drop the suits started by the state 
against the Columbus & Ohio, Hocking Valley and the Kana- 
wha & Michigan railways to dissolve joint ownership be- 
tween the three lines. It is said by the officials of the rail- 
way companies that the federal decision dissolved the rela- 
tionship and that this has been lived up to. 


New Orleans, La.—The Alabama & New Orleans Transpor- 
tation Co. recently launched the largest lighter ever built in 
the South. This craft, which is to be propelled by internal 
combustion engines has a carrying capacity of 1000 tons, is 
240 ft. long and has a rate of coaling vessels of 275 tons per 
hour. The vessel will be a valuable acquisition to the large 
fleet of steel barges now owned and operated by the company. 


Elkhorn, Ky.—The Elkhorn Fuel Co. which recently pur- 
chased a large area of fine coal land from the Long Fork 
Coal Co. on Long Fork Creek, Pike County, makes the an- 
nouncement that it will begin immediately the initial work 
of development there. A first-class coal mining plant will 
result. The company is well under way on a mammoth coal 
mining plant on Beaver Creek, building two industrial cities 
Wayland and Allen. 





Indianapolis, Ind.—Resolutions sent in to the national con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers of America from various 
parts of the central competitive field indicate that it is-prob- 
able that the scale committee’s demands will include one fo1 
a 10% advance in wages, and that probably the Ohio miners 
demand for “run-of-mine” will be broadened out to include the 
remainder of the central competitive field. These demands 
will be laid before the operators at Philadelphia Feb. 3. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—It is rumored in mining circles tha’ 
the Virginian R.R. will soon award six leases in and arounc 
Mullens. It is stated that several applicants for the lease: 
were in the field, but probably two large mining syndicate; 
will be awarded all six. The territory embraced in the fielc 
is understood to be 5000 acres, which the road recently ac 
quired in exchange for land situated on Cabin Creek. Th 
whole territory is located on the main line of the Virginian 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—More than 1,000,000 bushels of coa 
were shipped down the Ohio River, Jan. 22, towed by boat: 
operated by engineers, who, according to the Marine Engi. 
neers Association, are strike .breakers. The Monongahel: 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. and the Diamond Coa. 
Co., the heaviest shippers on the river, are holding ou 
against the union engineers who on Jan. 1 demanded an in: 
crease in salary from $100 a month and board to $125 a mont! 
and board. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Chief Mine Inspector Nesbitt has a4ll 
nounced the successful candidates for state mining cert! 
ficates for the first- and second-class mine foreman and fir 
bosses in the examinations held Jan. 20 to 22. In the first 
class foreman’s list William Drury took first place with al 
average of 91. William Chase and William Mulholland talk 
ing second and third places. Among the first class fire bosses 
J. Y. Malone and Edgar Mc@Hlreath tied for first place. U 
West made the highest mark for second-class mine forematr 
The percentage of failures was comparatively low. Mai. 
of those who would have applied for certificates were no 
allowed to do so because they had not had actual experi 
ence with safety lamps in the mines. Without this knowl 
edge, other qualifications are of no avail. 
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General Review 


Slowing down in operations and lower prices character- 
ize the anthracite market; consumers have full supplies and 
demand light. January bituminous trade considered the 
worst in years. Accumulations the rule and much coal on 
demurrage. Producers have lost their former confidence and 
even strike scare fails to stimulate business. 


The stimulating effect of the recent cold snap has died 
out, and the anthracite trade has again relapsed into its 
former lethargy. The heavy production and light consump- 
tion, due to the unseasonable weather, has resulted in such 
large accumulations that operators are being forced to re- 
strict production for the second time this year—a most un- 
usual procedure in the mid-winter season. The dealers are 
filled up on all sizes with the possible exception of some of 
the steam grades; there is only a scattering demand, and 
orders are promptly filled. The independents are endeavor- 
ing to force the market with substantial concessions, par- 
ticularly on egg coal. 

The bituminous market is under equally heavy pressure. 
Accumulation at all points is the rule, and the spot market 
is much depressed with substantial concessions on the regu- 
lar circulars being freely offered. The January trade is con- 
sidered by some as the worst for that month, in the history 
of the industry. Even under heavily curtailed operations, 
the producers are experiencing much difficulty in placing 
their tonnage. As a rule, the movement on contracts con- 
tinues fair, but some suspensions have even been noted in 
this business. Consignment coal is appearing in all parts of 
the country, which is tending to make buyers cautious. 

The Pittsburgh district reports little inquiry with prices 
still being cut, and operations reduced to 50% of full rated 
capacity. The opinion prevails among many that there will 
be a suspension of some duration beginning April, which will 
be followed by a short but active and profitable summer 
trade. The new January circular in Ohio has been fairly 
well maintained, but the consistently warm weather has 
severely shaken the confidence of the sellers. The possi- 
bility of a suspension in mining Apr. 1 is doing little to 
stimulate the market, a great many manufacturers, work- 
ing under restricted operations, finding it possible to accumu- 
late stocks on their regular requisitions. 

The accumulations at Hampton Roads last week were the 
highest for some months, while the demand from all sources 
was particularly light, although prices continue holding 
moderately firm with some agencies even short of tonnage 
for immediate loading... The demand in the Southern mar- 
kets continued far below the average for this period, some 
inquiries on contracts being the only favorable feature in 
that market. 

Although there has been an occasional cold snap in the 
Middlewest, the more or less continued mild weather has 
produced almost summer-like conditions in the coal trade. 
Prices have reacted to new low levels, and even the strike 
scare has failed to help matters. Quotations on contracts are 
holding moderately steady, but there is considerable shading 
on spot business. It is stated that the operators will go 
into convention with the miners, with instructions to effect 
a settlement at any cost. There is also a strong movement 
to continue operations pending a settlement so that con- 
sumers feel relatively safe. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

Active campaigning for contracts already begun on Hamp- 
ton Roads coals but buyers are expected to be slow respond- 
ing. Low spot prices have unfavorable effect. Stocks large 
everywhere. Anthracite inquiry confined to odd sizes and 
buyers are conservative. 


Bituminous—Preliminary canvassing for contract business 
on the part of some of the Pocahontas and New River agencies 
is causing considerable comment. Buyers especially are be- 
ginning to feel this will be an “easy” year and they are not 
much inclined to close business until they can get a better 





line on spring developments. Practically all the Southern 
shippers are expected to make an aggressive campaign for 
contracts but it is probable that the season will be slow start- 
ing and further that it will spread over longer than usual. 

Meanwhile the accumulations at the Virginia piers are 
still very much in excess of current requirements and this 
in spite of rigid curtailment at most of the operations. The 
spot market is considerably depressed and reputable coals 
have been offered more or less freely at a considerable dis- 
count from the $2.85 basis. Further offerings of “market 
coal’ for delivery inland have had an unfavorable effect on 
the market as a whole and particularly those buyers who 
might otherwise be disposed to come in early. Government 
and off-shore requisitions are few in number and even the 
large corporations are backward about accepting their full 
monthly quotas on contract. Outside of these factors that 
are pressed with coal to move there is, however, almost noth- 
ing doing on Pocahontas and New River in this territory at 
this writing. 

Georges Creek shares the general apathy, and shipments 
are extremely light for the season. The demand for the 
higher grade Pennsylvania is still very quiet, with no sig- 
nificant change to report. Stocks are large in every direc- 
tion. 

Anthracite—There is only scattering demand, and that for 
odd sizes to piece out the next month or so. Few dealers 
have courage to buy further ahead as February weather is 
uncertain. The slow movement of barges is inducing some to 
be more forehanded, but there is almost no life to the trade. 


Water Freights are somewhat firmer on account of the 
storms that have prevailed; 75c. is now the minimum rate 
for steam or barge tonnage from Hampton Roads to Boston, 
but inquiry is confined to a few large shippers. 

Current wholesale quotations are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*,.......--------. $0.95@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ 2.20@2.80 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*......, 2.50@3.10 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore tantartaas 2s aie ete etc ep thetaie ms (epelciis inl a =e) allele et 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*,....... 2. .see eee c eee rece eee teres tenes $2.80@2_.85 
ROR GOT a creer este otal iad oval) Rabelin iets eet Leathel eelian aver e fe yea) dhel’sireye.0 foiaece, 0) ale 3.50@3. 67 
Provid ene herrea terete tdeniota sitter ke re tene’ clabeie) sis zce1e) oe 181s) erase eferw =» 3.58@3.72 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 

Full stocks of anthracite, both at tidewater and all-rail. 
Operations heavily curtailed and individual prices on do- 
mestiec grades decline sharply. Bituminous also at a low 
ebb. Much consignment coal reported and practically no spot 
business being negotiated. 

Anthracite—The New York hard-coal trade is unchanged 
but slower if anything. As is to be expected in a weather 
market, such as now prevails, the dullness is accentuated on 
the domestic sizes. These are all in poor demand, the 
trade being full up both all-rail and at tidewater. Egg coal 
is probably the heaviest and if the unseasonable weather 
continues, and there is no curtailment in mining, there 
will be considerable stocks of this grade carried over. Stove 
coal is not in such excess supply. 

Curtailment in mining has become generally established 
throughout the region. Nearly all the large companies are 
restricting operations to a greater or less extent while in- 
dividuals are said to be down to a basis of about three days 
per week. Since the consumption of the steam sizes is not 
affected so much by the unsatisfactory weather conditions, 
there is somewhat of a shortage of these due to the cur- 
tailed operations. Rice, barley and No. 2 buckwheat are 
particularly short, but all the finer grades are in rather 
active demand as the output of these is much reduced by 
freezing weather. 

We quote the New York market considerably off from last 
week, as follows: 

Lower Ports 








Upper Ports—— 





Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken.............-----+ $5.00 $4.50@5.00 $5.05 $4.45@4.95 
iSO Raeite'sistaie’s etn cometerct ates 5.25 sys: 5.30 5.20 
Stovesocusicmisnlas taped ers 5.25 6. 2p 5.30 5.15@5.20 
CHesGAUE Siero steele oan shal stave 5.50 5.50 5.55 5.35@5.45 

(tee ei ect, SPICE RO tS Ca: 3.50 3.55 3.50 3.45 
Buckwheats 3. fare p deteiakt DB tae! Ay 63) 2.70@3.45 2.25@2.70 
RIGG* eae weit PR ese tiare We Cho 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.90@2.20 
Barl6yintea oc ve Mette ae ta a lel is: 1.75@1.80 1.70 1.50@1.70 
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Bituminous—The soft-coal situation is even worse than 
anthracite. Nearly everyone seems to be stocked up to the 
limit and quite a little demurrage coal is being reported. 
Operations in Pennsylvania are about 75% capacity and bus- 
iness is confined mostly to contracts, requisitions on which 
are fair. Companies who failed to get their production 


covered are the principle sufferers from the depression. 
The outlook is mostly conceded to be pessimistic. 
supplies. 


Rail- 


roads are stocked up with full Coal is offered 
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cOoeL AOw 
down to 85 to 90c. and even the possibilities of a more or 


less protracted suspension in mining after Apr. 1 has failed 
to have any reviving influence on the _ situation. There 
are some optimists in the market, however, who feel that 
the buying has been so light recently that consumers stocks 
must be down to a low point, and this together with the 
possibility of labor troubles, will start a sharp buying move- 
ment about the middle of February. 

We quote the New York market still weak but with the 
price base unchanged as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.60 
@2.75 good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.85; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Zero weather stimulates demand for hard coal but con- 
ditions still slow. Mining restricted and the demand continues 
rather light. Bituminous market fails to rally in sympathy. 


Anthracite—The local hard-coal market last week was 
more encouraging. The appearance of real winter weather 
early in the week stimulated the demand and increased con- 
sumption to a greater extent, even more than the most opti- 
mistiec operator or dealer anticipated. The change was badly 
needed as the operators were contemplating half-time oper- 
ations but conditions have now assumed a better aspect. 

The continuous large shipments and the decreased con- 
sumption, because of the mild weather, had been seriously 
felt here for several months. Throughout the city yards and 
cellars were filled with coal that has not been required. The 
result was that since the middle of November there has been 
an exceedingly slack trade with the usual concessions in 
prices. Now the trade feels that it has come into its own 
at last and that normal activity is to be expected by the end 
of this month. 

Bituminous—Conditions have not altered in the bituminous 
trade. Some coal is moving on contracts but new orders are 
scarce. Cheap grades can be bought at from 90c. to $1 but 
good grades are bringing $1.25@1.40. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Low prices for soft coal continue. Demand not active 
and suspension of contract obligations in evidence. Retail 
hard-coal market fairly zood. 


The entirely unsatisfactory period of low-priced soft coals 
centinues in this market. Demand is the worst for a close of 
January that has come to the trade for some years. All of 
the mining centers near-by are feeling the effects of this 
condition. Some of the largest mines are only working about 
two days per week. Even at that there is trouble in dispos- 
ing promptly of the coal produced. One of the great troubles 
of the trade just now is the suspension of contracts. 

Prices to the trade in West Virginia do not give any 
great encouragement. Slack was quoted down to 65 and 70c., 
and three-quarter gas around 75 and 80c. West Virginia 
steam coals were again quoted around 90c. West Virginia 
low-grade fuels were bringing from 90c. to $1, while best 
grades were offered from $1.20 to $1.25. 

The anthracite coal trade is experiencing but a fairly 
good period. The weather as a whole is below the seasonal 
average, despite the occasional colder spells, and household 
trade has not been quite up to the mark. The much talked 
of merger of some twenty of the largest coal concerns here 
is now reported to be progressing favorably, and an announce- 
ment of its consumation may be made in the next couple of 
weeks. 

In export lines fairly good progress is being made. Mex- 
ican shipments have been resumed, although they are not 
as heavy as they should be. The month of January, however, 
is expected to show a considerable tonnage moved from this 
port to foreign points. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Mine operations continue light, about 50% 
prices being cut on prompt. Miners in convention at Indian-~ 
apolis. Connellsville coke market quiet, with some Operators 
showing low production. 


capacity, with 


Bituminous—Mine operations continue on a very restricted 
scale, little, if any, above 50% of full mine capacity. Many 
mines are closed entirely, while a few are operating at nearly 
normal, Prices continue to be cut by a number of sellers 
except in the case of slack, which is bringing $1@1.15, or 
above list. While there is little inquiry regarding contracts, 
full list prices would doubtless be quoted, and we repeat the 


list as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25, 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. 
domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. While 


the exact demands of the miners in connection with a scale 
for the new period beginning Apr. 1 are not known, it is well 
understood that the convention at Indianapolis will demand 
advances, together with the establishment of a straight mine- 
run rate, instead of a rate on screened coal with a differentiai 
for mine-run. 
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Connellsville Coke—The market has been quiet, but it 
maintains some show of strength. Prompt furnace coke is not 
openly offered below $1.90, though it is reported that one fur- 
nace interest, which refused to pay above $1.75 for any coke 
for this year, has picked up various odd lots at not over this 
figure. There is nothing doing by way of contracts, and two 
or three inquiries recently put out do not seem to have led to 
business. Several consumers covered for January only and 
their inquiries for February are expected within a few Gays. 
Some of the operators who held out for the full $2 price are 
showing extremely light operations. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.90; contract furnace, $1.85@2; prompt foundry, $2.40@ 
2.65; contract foundry, $2.40@2.65, per ton at ovens. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Some improvement in the bituminous trade. 
weather will soon restore activity. 
Anthracite more quiet. 


Steady winter 
Surplus coal about gone. 
Coke stronger. 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade in general agrees that 
the demand is better than it was a month or even a week ago. 
Both here and in Canada the consumer is beginning to take 
an interest and if the weather should become cold there will 
be plenty of business before long. 

It is generally thought that the miners will go out at the 
end of March and as a rule the operators will not object. In- 
dications point to a suspension of considerable length, fol- 
lowed by a short summer season with a good, paying trade. 
The feeling in the Philadelphia market, which depends 
largely on coal from nonunion mining districts is said to be 
more confident, but the cue of the operators is to let the 
miners do what they like in the matter. If they elect to go 
out they ean do so and the suspension will be allowed to 
last till the market is out of surplus coal. Quite often this 
plan is not carried out very fully, but there seems to be 
every reason for it now. 


Coke—There is also an added firmness in the higher 
grades of coke, the best foundry output being quite scarce in 
most markets, due both to restricted output and to a better 
demand. The lower grades are, however, plenty enough and 
promise to remain in surplus for some time. Prices are based 
cn $4.50 for best 72-hr. foundry, with a slight upward tend- 
ency. 


Anthracite—There is no stir in the anthracite trade, one 
reason being the heavy overstocks and the short duration of 
the occasional cold snaps. This trade is more affected by 
weather conditions than others and the fact that the winter 
in the West and Northwest is even milder so far than it is 
East has a distinctly depressing effect.. All anthracite mines 
are running on part time, and still there is some unsold coal 
from independent companies reported here and there. No 
premium has been obtained over the regular circular this 
season. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


Domestic market was slightly stimulated by lower tem- 
peratures. Operators and dealers are still optimistic. Prices 
are holding up better than was anticipated. Little track coal 
and traffic moving well. 


A briskness in the demand for domestic is noted as the 
result of some real winter weather in Toledo. Despite 
the return of milder temperatures toward the end of the 
week operators and dealers are still confident and the 
weather bureau has predicted continued lower temperatures. 
A strong demand for Pocahontas egg is evident and dealers 
need orders for lump coal in order to meet the demand for 
egg. Pittsburgh No. 8 is also strong. 

Owing to curtailment at various factories steam coal is 
in light demand. Three of the sugar plants also shut down 
last week and this threw an extra tonnage on the market. 
One comforting fact in the local situation is that prices are 
holding up wonderfully well. Two weeks ago it seemed as 
though this would not be the case but the scarcity of various 
grades at the mines has served well to pull the former firm 
prices back to normal. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Little change in the local trade reported during the past 
week. Weakness still apparent in both steam and domestic. 
Mining operations are not active. Little stocking reported 
as yet. 


Continued slowness has characterized the coal trade in 
Ohio during the past week. The mild weather has affected 
the domestic trade adversely and dealers are not placing 
orders extensively. The steam trade is also quiet and on the 
whole the market is completely at the mercy of weather 
conditions. The price list of the middle of the month is be- 
ing well maintained, although there are some instances of 
eutting to force trade. 

Contrary to expectations there is little being done by 
steam users toward stocking up to guard against a sus- 
pension after Apr. 1. Manufacturing plants are accumulating 
stocks from their usual requisitions which are not being con- 
sumed because of the warm weather and slack orders. Some 
railroads which do not penetrate any coal fields are stocking 
up some, but on the whole most of the consumers are not 
worrying over the future. 

In the domestie trade dealers are loath to place orders, 
even for future delivery. The continued mild weather has 
interfered with trade seriously and many of them have Jet a 
number of wagons go into other business, Small oraers are 
the rule and the larger users who laid in their supply in the 
fall have not been compelled to place second orders. There 
is some demand for the fancy grades, but even these are 
weak. 

Production has increased very slightly. In the Hocking 
Valley and Pomeroy Bend the output is estimated at 50% 
normal. In the strictly domestic fields it is only about 40% 
of the average, but eastern Ohio is increasing, reports show- 
ing about 55 to 60%. 

What steam contracts expire at this time are being re- 
newed without a great deal of trouble. The prices generally 
are the same as prevailed in 1913. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

i heahot emo CRO Nee See tec $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50 @ 1.40 
ae a Beeches 1.35 @ 1.30 $1.20@1.15 1.35@1.30 1.85@ 1.25 
Beer is ais ehops0's EtG: Gy, be Om cactererate cess tin 1.30@1.25 1.25@1.20 
AINO=PUN «|. wis voce oe 1.15@1.10 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@0.75 ............ 0.85@0.80 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 1.00@0.95 0.75@0.70 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Some indications of industrial improvement had a mildly 
stimulating effect, but the market still rules dull at a discour- 
aging low level. Demand fails to materialize as a result of 
the strike talk. Negotiations on contracts for the new year. 


Bituminous—There is some improvement in new business, 
put track and spot coal remain about the same with perhaps 
a decrease in the supply of cheaper grades. Interest is be- 
ginning to focus on the making of new contracts, and 
there are rumors of an advance of 10c. per ton over last 
year’s figures. It is doubtful, however, if operators will suc- 
ceed in maintaining an increase of even 5c. per ton. 

Anticipated labor troubles, Apr. 1, have failed to create 
any renewed activity at the mines. Some indications of im- 
provement in general industrial manufacturing had a mildly 
stimulating effect, but the reports of an almost unprecedented 
surplus of idle coal cars was a weakening factor in the situa- 
tion. The domestic market continues dull and uninteresting 


at a discouraging low level. The colder weather of last week 


F | 


created some demand, but coal came in, in unlimited quanti- 
ties to meet it. Local coal men have hopes, however, of a 
profitable season this year. 
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Anthracite—The supplies of hard coal exceed requirements, 
and it is n°w aimost certain that stocks will be carried over 
into the spring. 

Coke—Coke is slightly more active, local ovens which have 
been closed for the past month having gone in blast. Con- 
nellsville is quoted at $2.25, Solvay at $3.25, and gashouse at 
$3 f.0.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Coal accumulation slightly above normal. Norfolk & 
Western Ry. makes record day’s dumping. Some shippers 
still short and prices holding remarkably well. 


In consequence of only a fair movement from tidewater 
the accumulation of coal is somewhat larger than it has 
been for some months. The demand from all sources has 
been particularly light during the entire week. In addition 
to the falling off in cargo vessels there has also been a de- 
crease in the arrival of bunker steamers. The falling off in 
the latter is probably due to light export shipments from the 
Southern ports. Although there is more than the normal 
supply on hand some of the largest shippers are short of coal 
for tonnage actually in port. 

Even with the light demand it is impossible to find that 
there. has been any cut in prices. Some spot sales have 
been made during the week but it is impossible to ascertain 
at what prices. It is not believed, however, that they were 
made below the regular circular. 

Notwithstanding the light shipments from Hampton Roads 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. on Jan. 19, had the heaviest 
day’s dumping ever made over the piers of that road at 
Lamberts Point. Five barges and a like number of cargo 
steamers were loaded with 832 cars, a total of 36,692 tons. 
This is 2834% tons more than was dumped on Dec. 22, 1918, 
the largest previous record. The total dumpings for Decem- 
ber 22 was 33,857% tons. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Consumption abnormally low and few dealers are inclined 
to buy. Large surplus of railroad cars. 
much restricted. 


Mine operations 
Price cutting becoming general. 

The coal trade is still facing an almost unvarying continu- 
ance of mild weather, one or two days of comparatively low 
temperatures early in the week not being sufficient to affect 
the market appreciably. This has made domestic coal in- 
creasingly difficult to move, inasmuch as the stocks accumu- 
lated during the past month still remain much too large. 
Consumption has been at an abnormally low point and do- 
mestic users are not inclined to buy in view of the approach 
of the second month of the year and the last of the winter. 

The present excellent car supply, and the rapidity of the 
movement are largely due to the small volume of business as 
compared with a normal season. It is reported that many 
mines are only working two days a week, while other 
operations have stopped entirely, the supply of coal alreacy 
in the hands of the trade being excessive. The high stage 
of the Ohio for the past month has enabled the river com- 
panies to replenish their holdings considerably, so that there 
is a large supply of coal in ail quarters with little demand. 

Quotations on the best grades of eastern Kentucky block 
are made at $1.85, but this is shaded to effect a sale. It might 
be said that there is practically no market for the domestic 
grades, and hence no figure which would represent a fair 
average price. The steam market is somewhat more satis- 
factory, the supply being larger than the limited operations 
would seem to provide, while prices are fairly good, con- 
sidering the general state of the market. For the first grades 
85c. is about the average figure, while for second qualities 
and western Kentucky screenings 15 to 20c. lower is the 
market. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Very little change in eoal market. Furnace and foundry 
eoke still quiet and blacksmith coal satisfactory. Large sales 
of pig iron with prices slightly below $11. Car situation im- 
proving. 

From the indications about ten days ago, it seemed that 
the coal market was picking up, but the past week has 
brought little improvement, either on lump or steam coal, and 
while the demand is slightly better on both grades than it 
was two weeks ago, still, it is far below the average for this 
season of the year. As a rule, all mines are being rushed 
to their full capacity to fill lump orders, but the operators 
are experiencing some trouble in keeping their output moving 
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regularly. The steam trade is not in a much better condition, 
though the past week has brought out inquiries for contracts 
amounting to approximately 50,000 tons. 

The conditions generally are not satisfactory. Furnace 
and foundry coke are still quiet, though prices are holding 
up. Blacksmith coal is moving in about its normal tonnage. 
Furnaces report large sales of pig iron, one operator report- 
ing approximately 25,000 tons sold for the week, the base 
price being slightly below $11 for 2 Foundry f.o.b. Birming- 
ham. The car situation has improved to some extent, and 
little trouble is being experienced for want of equipment. 
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CHICAGO 

A eontinuation of warm weather and light buying has 
caused some prices to reach new low levels. Steam users are 
not in the market except for comparatively small amounts. 
A renewal of activtiy in the southern Illinois fields has been 
noted. 

Lack of usual buying by consumers has been a noticeable 
factor in the anthracite trade. Consumption in apartment 
houses and other dwellings is about normal, but there has 
been a marked falling off in other business. Easier condi- 
tions prevail so far as smokeless is concerned. It is not dif- 
ficult to obtain a lot of mine-run from small producers at 
$1.25 a ton, although the larger operators are still demanding 
$1.40, the mines. The demand for lump and egg is fairly good, 
the market being firm at from $1.85 to $2.25, the mines. The 
circular price of Hocking remains at $1.75, although there are 
many sales at $1.50 for the best grade. 
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The attitude of many concerns in restricting expansion 
until they can ascertain what Congress proposes to do on the 
subject of anti-trust legislation is having an important ef- 
fect on the steam trade. Smaller concerns are following their 
example and the result is slow business. 

An increase in activity has been noted in the southern 
Illinois fields. The major producers of Franklin County coal 
are selling lump and egg at $1.65@1.75. The action of the 
railroads and some other large consumers of steam coal in 
making purchases for storage purposes has had a beneficial 
effect on the market. A reduction of 5c. a ton-in Springfield 
steam lump and mine-run and a cut of 10c. in the price of 
screenings has been recorded. Indiana operators report light 
buying and few signs to indicate that business will be ac- 
celerated to any marked degree in the near future. The cur- 
rent needs in furnace and foundry coke are being taken care 
of by small purchases. Few contracts are being closed. 
Carterville producers are selling lump, egg and No. 1 washed 
at $1.50 to $1.75. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 




























































































Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.92 1.97 
Hig S is ecwak Oe actioer 2.55@2.80 $3.90@4.30 
Miuine=runs. oso. eae 1.32 2.30 L287, 3.30@3.45 
Screenings........... 1.47 1 aD: 1.47 


Prices quoted for Harrisburg coal are: Domestic lump and 
egg, $2.55@2.85; steam lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; screen- 
ings, $1.75; No. 1 nut, $2.55@2.85; No. 2 nut, $2.55. 


Carterville prices are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.55@ 
2.85; No. 2 washed, $2.55. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 
byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.65 @4.75. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Mild weather a check to good business. Dullest January 
on record at the mines. Brief spells of cold weather prevent 
demoralization, but some bargains being offered. Miners 
making about half-time. ‘ 


Continuation of mild weather tends to make conditions 
dull in the coal industry. It would be unprecedently so, if 
there were not brief interspersions of cold weather that 
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make it necessary for the domestic consumers to keep an 
ample supply on hand. Operators say that, taking the sea- 
son as a whole, the 21,000 miners of the state have not made 
better than half-time. They cannot recall a January when 
mining operations were so slow. Better reports are coming 
from the iron and steel industry, however, and this means an 
improvement in the coal mining industry. 

There has been a check to the buying caused by fear of a 
suspension of work after Mar. 31, when the present wage 
contract runs out. Operators and miners have both passed 
resolutions opposing any shut-down during wage negotia- 
tions, no matter how prolonged these may be. The final ac- 
tion concerning this, however, is in the hands of the inter- 
state joint committee that meets in Philadelphia, Feb. 3. 
The feeling is general that there will be no material change 
in the wage schedule and some Indiana operators are so 
certain of this that they are trying to make yearly contracts 
on the same wage basis as last year. The largest consumers 
also seem to be taking it for granted that if there is a sus- 
pension it will be a short one. 

Mines that do a large part of their total business on con- 
tracts are holding prices steady but some bargains are be- 
ing offered at retail, probably indicating concessions made 
by some mines. Several yards have cut prices 25c. all down 
the line and on some coals 50c. a ton. One of them offers 
“good, clean Indiana lump, best quality,” at $2.90 a ton, as 
against $3.50 the general price, and Hocking lump at $4.20, as 
against $4.75. 


ST. LOUIS 
Market conditions continue adverse, owing to mild weather, 
and failure of big steam users to put in usual storage sup- 
plies. Colder weather predicted which it is hoped will bring 
better conditions. Rumors from the strike zone, 


Market conditions here continue in practically the same 
rut as for the past several weeks. Continued warm weather 
has kept business in perhaps a worse condition than it could 
possibly be in the middle of the summer. Usually at this 
period of the year, preceding the termination of a wage 
agreement between the miners and the operators, there is an 
unusual amount of storage coal bought, but there is little if 
any being purchased at this time, principally because the 
railroads have been stocking up gradually for several months, 
on account of the attractive prices. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, are not expecting at the present 
time to place for any great amount of storage coal. They 
are under the impression that the miners and the operators 
will accede to the demands of certain railroad interests. It 
seems that one of these demands is that operators on cer- 
tain railroads have heen instructed by the road’s officials to 
do everything possible to prevent a suspension and they will 
go to the convention instructed this way. On the other 
hand, the small operators would welcome a suspension of 
from two to three months. It would bring good prices now 
and enable them to shut down during a period when there 
is no business under the most favorable conditions. 
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COAL AGE 
Locally, the screenings market has dropped off and seems 
to be getting lower, and strange to say, the same applies to 
the screened sizes. All these latter have dropped during the 
past week, and there is no immediate indication that. there 
will be any advance soon, although there now seems to 
be a likelihood of St. Louis getting a little real winter 
weather. 
Anthracite, smokeless and coke are moving slow; the first 
is usually a demurrage proposition at East St. Louis. 
The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
2-in, lump sies neleiod losers nelstke es sce e in nicislnate oer ean $0.90@1.00 
SiN. LUMP hee See seven ales Gata oemoleee is I areas AT, AS AQ |? Suicre Se 
6-ins lumpy eee ce $1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 1.15@1.25 
Lump and egg.......... 1,85 @> 2.15) sseicis crececey su Jo\nsevere fen atelate aeean 
Nos Linutiwvaceeiate se mene 2.15 @°1540) ois ele) cee tee 
Screentngsi cs aes © = O75. @ OL8O) oe ne che cpu's ai torah 
Mine=rins taeda wo 2.10. 1220" Seis 5. ee ee ee 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.60 @1.75 2.25 1:60 | (2543 Sec 
No. 2 washed nut....... P25 @yL Owe fone 1.25 “Lh ene 
No. 3 washed nut....... LIB vc ecteacd Jain datece Snes ee 
No. 4 washed nut....... LOB Pierre else o muvieie) ate etele «een 
No. 5 washed nut....... OFDO Series t oe se else. Uenaiean et een 


January 31, 1914 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Market dull and 
Prices resisting any 


Operations at the mines much restricted. 
hinging entirely on weather conditions, 
tendency to decline. 


Remarkably variable weather has prevented the coal 
operators from making much of a gain during the past 
week. Arkansas mines have operated only about half-time. 
Those in Kansas and Missouri have done a little better, as 
a rule, running about four days. The weather, the key to 
the situation, has been inconsistent, providing extreme cold 
one day and balmy breezes the next. The market has been 
steady, but far from strong. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Moderate weather prevails and mines idle because of 
no orders. Operators bclieve season’s demand for coal is 
over and are putting mines on half-time basis. Freight rate 
reduction to Northwest. Shipments to sugar factories dis- 
continued. 


During December 1913 the operators had a hard time 
to keep orders coming in fast enough to take care of the 
production. January 1914 opened up weak and it has been 
a continual fight to dispose of the output. Many of the 
operators kept their mines running in order to hold the men, 
thinking January would bring some winter weather, and in- 
crease the demand for coal; however by January, 15, it was 
the general impression that such would not be the case. Re- 
ports from Portland, Walla Walla and Spokane show that 
weather conditions are above normal and that these points 
have had practically no winter weather. One report states 
that the rose bushes in the parks at Spokane show indi- 
eations of budding. 

All of the sugar factories have completed the season’s 
run and shipments of slack and steam coal have been dis- 
continued. This has caused a surplus of slack coal at the 
mines. There is also a surplus of nut coal and prices have 
been lowered at times. A permanent reduction of 25c. on 
nut for shipment to Nebraska was established early in 
January in order to move the surplus. 

The Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line and Oregon, Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Cos. announced a reduction in 
the freight rate on coal from Rock Springs effective Jan. 8, 
to points northwest of Huntington, Oregon. This reduction 
was made necessary by the commission’s reduction in the 
freight rate on coal in the Sheridan district of northern 
Wyoming. These coals originate on the C. B. & Q. R.R. and 
come in direct competition with Rock Springs coal in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho. The reduction in the 
Rock Springs rate varies from 25c. to 90c. per ton. 

Present quotations are rather weak and unsteady on the 
following basis: 


California Nebraska General 
TRE Se Tey, es led st digie cocceis b's o eere aes $3.00@3.50 $3.00 $2.75 
IE NE aceite 566 cc c%¢er6 eos op o\8ieye scsi 2.50@3.00 2.00 2.25 
MRM TUN trey evel sia ae. o'6 G wid sba,a.a:e 4.0 10" .85 1.85 1.85 
ERP od Char ye has Gis % cispajeie viele dlalaiesie oa 1.00 1.00 1.00 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


POC eee 


OCS 


SUC 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for December and 
the twelve months of 1912 and 1913 in short tons: 











December —Twelve Months— 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
MANMtHTACItC.. cc. cceces 1,012,125 1,036,717 10,711,335 10,312,348 
BPPGUIMINOUS. oc cc ccc ees 4,354,729 4,271,702 51,526,267 46,434,187 
a aR 880,962 1,242,882 13,892,825 13,371,345 
BUOUALS sic ceivisre alete's pes 6,247,316 6,5 1,301 76,330,427 70,117,880 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during December, 1913, and the twelve months, as 
compared with corresponding periods of 1912 in short tons: 











December —Twelve Months—. 
Coal 1912 1913 1912 1913 
‘Tidewater, foreign....... 84,083 150,886 1,343,311 1,542,950 
Broo water, coastwise..... 258,216 331,829 3,583,283 3,805,847 
‘Domestic. . SR 1,355,189 1,353,108 17,716,575 18,543,672 
Coke 
}, Tidewater, foreign....... 0 ........ 575 52,762 31,082 
1 Miomestic...........+-.. 134,763 116,730 1,416,856 1,499,302 
4 TDs Bee es ee 1,832,251 1,953,128 24,112,787 25,422,853 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Jan. 15, as follows: 

















Surplus Shortage Net* 

New England 1 be) teres WARES Abn RAT ee ee 633 0 633 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 22,362 350 22,012 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 40,065 109 39,956 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 4,419 254 4,165 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 7,347 55 7,292 
Iowa, Lllinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 3,609 15 3,594 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . 460 0 460 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 2,770 0 2,770 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico TOA Ree ent tis 468 6 462 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 5,016 0 5,016 
Catiadian (lings, 2am a mean toucner ae aie we ence 0 0 0 
OUR LE eye Bes) Ot ie ta at ec oe Bae ate, et rae 77,149 789 86,360 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 Dee. 15 Jan. 1 

Surplusiscace ss 8,714 7,953 ..6,014 —6,;720 10,520 17,621 36,425 72,535 
Shortage....... 7,731 10,393 12,502 12,595 8,477 5,095 2,295 57 
INGEE Sa. scone 983 2,440 6,488 5,875 2,043 12,526 34,140 72,478 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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AND SHORTAGES 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 16—The position is unchanged, buyers being still able 
to purchase upon easy terms for prompt loading, and as re- 
gards forward shipment, inquiries are being held off the 
market. Outputs are very heavy. 

Quotations are approximately: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.56 Best cee Srbeweybest $4.17 
Best seconds........... 4.44 Seconds.. 4.05 
Secondsieetainsee ee 4.26 Best Cardiff smalls . 2.64 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56 Seconds. Mere 2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Noord Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are fo.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 











.80 days. 
BELGIUM 
Belgium imports and exports for 11 months ended No- 
vember, 1912 and 13 were: 
Imports Exports 
1912 1912 1913 f 
LOry) Coxe e Shi octet emee Te 8,116,243 7,409,763 4,498,231 4,652,783 
Coke. . 1,032,131 860,784 1,013,221 923,206 
Briquettes. Seetelaie ort age reieren’ 430,612 391,744 580,835 578,752 
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Suspension Docket No, 242—Engine-switching charges 

Proposed increase in rates on interstate shipments of coal 
from Chicago, Ill., to Ravenswood, Ill, and reduction of 
amount of absorption on such shipments by line carriers 
found not to be justified and suspended tariffs required to be 
withdrawn. 
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Lehigh @ Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. 


This company reports for the year ended June 30, as fol- 
lows: 


1913 1912 1911 
Retipallisouree teenecee cee $20,628,564 $18,742,623 $16,879,575 
Op expe, WAX, jGtG-nne no eierete 15,019,733 14,982,262 13,406,193 
Dep. coal land fdy.2. hss lane. RE ae Ue eee eee 
Net. Py. Sete 5,608,831 3,760,361 3,473,382 
Interest!) ne ee ae 724,690 814,390 814,390 
PUDKUI ge cunt, ao eee ie cen clean 461,089 360,000 460,000 
Surpluss et sees eee 4,423,051 2,485,971 2,198,992 
Ded. to com. break. and deb. coal 
BD BLOCK. ecdrreeccieue te reece ae teeta daraks; un ate et rer ee | 
Less federiine: tax 2-5 2s as Oe ee ee ee 17,193 
Bal. ‘surpi5355.6 one eee 4,423,051 2,485,971 2,181,798 
Divadends nc et ee oe ene ee 1,197,462 1,197,625 1,197,625 
Refund: debtiex faci neck reece wine ML Shockoe, eae Soe 
Profit and loss’... 2 oe 3,225,588 1,285,346 984,173 


The number of tons of coal mined and shipped during the 
year was 5,189,221, an increase of 1,202,795 tons, and 541,559 
tons were purchased, a decrease of 144,969 tons, as compared 
with the previous year. The tonnage sold was 5,678,373, an 
increase of 497,914 tons over previous year. The tonnage 
of prepared sizes sold, including lump, equaled 66.73%, and 
of pea and smaller, 33.27%. 

The amount in the sinking fund for the consolidated loan 
on June 1, 1913, was $1,426,829, of which all but $641 cash 
was invested in interest-bearing bonds. The year before the 
amount in the fund was $932,743. ° 

President Baer says: 

“The several leases under which the Parrish Coal Co. were 
operating on this company’s property were to expire June 1, 
1916. It was deemed advisable not to renew or extend these 
leases, and in order to properly conserve the company’s prop- 
erty it was decided to purchase the property, imporvements, 
equipment, etc., of the Parrish Coal Co., and possession was 
taken on Feb. 1, 1913. 

“Under the statute applying to counties with a popula- 
tion of more than 300,000, the assessment of property in 
Luzerne County is no longer under the control of the county 
commissioners, but is placed in the hands of a board of as- 
sessment appointed by the court. This board has just com- 
pleted its work, and has made a very marked increase in the 
value of property generally, particularly coal lands. This 
has necessitated further appeals, and, from present indica- 
tions, it will be some time before an equitable basis of valu- 
ation on coal property is finally determined. 

“On June 27, 1918, an act assessing a tax of 2%% of the 
value at the mines of coal prepared for market became effec- 
tive. This company’s tax under this act will be approximately 
$375,000 per annum. 

“To facilitate the movement of coal from tidewater to 
eastern points, the sea tugs and barges owned by the C. R. 
R. Co. of N. J. were purchased at an appraised valuation. 
The fleet consists of three tugs and fifteen barges, with a 
carrying capacity of 20,000 tons. 

“In compliance with the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the matter of the so called 65% con- 
tracts, all of such contracts held by this company were at 
once cancelled, and no coal has since been purchased, except 
in special cases, in small quantities, of a particular size.” 

The balance sheet as of June 30, shows total assets $37,- 
805,911, an increase of $947,321. The working assets total 
$6,762,205 and current liabilities $918,155. 

At the annual meeting of the company, President George 
F. Baer and the directors were unanimously reélected. The 
board consists of George F. Baer, George F. Baker, Samuel 
Dickson, Edward T. Stotesbury, Andrew H. McClintock, 
Charlemagne Tower and Thomas A. Wright. 


Taxes on Coal Bonds 


The “New York Times Annalist” has prepared the accom- 
panying data re taxes on coal bonds. Four definitions of 
status are used as follows: 

(1) Free, meaning that the corporation pays; 

(2) Taxable, meaning that the holder pays; 

(3) Company has refused to pay, which means generally 





a debatable interpretation of the mortgage provisions by the 
corporation, and 

(4) Doubtful, which means that the provisions of the 
mortgage are obscure and that interpretation is in suspense. 


As a rule, corporations have been liberal in their interpre- 
tation of obscure provisions; a number have rather agreed 
to pay the tax than to dispute the point. The list follows, in 
the alphabetical arrangement of the Stock Exchange sheet: 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co. ist 5s, June 1, 1932..Free 
Clearfield & Ae Coal Corpora- 

tion list S. Jan. 1, 1940..Free 
Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. Gen. S. F. 5s, Feb. 1, 1948..Taxabie 
Colorado Fuel Co. Gen. 6s, May 1, 1919..Taxable 
Colorado Industrial Co. 5s, Aug. 1, 1934..Free 
Consolidation Coal Co. ist & Ref. 

S. E 5s; Dec. 1, 1950..Free 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. ist 

SE. 75s; June 1, 1935..Free 
Continental Coal Co. 1st 5s, Feb. 1, 1952..Free 
Grand River Coal & Coke ist 6s, Apr. 1, 2919)... Taxabie 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co. 

ist 5s, June 1, 1926..Taxable 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co. 

2d 5s June 1, 1926..Taxable 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co. 

Ist 6s; July 1, 1951..Free 
Pleasant Valley Coal Co. 1st S. F. 5s, July 1, 1928..Taxable 
Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries 

Co.,. Ine. 08; July 1, 1957..Free 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 

Co. (Helvetia) Purchase Money 5s May 1, 1946..Taxable 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pacific Co. 

1st. 5s, July 1, 1955..Free 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Trust 5s, July 1, 1944..Free 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. Gen. 5s, July 1, 1951..Free 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 

Birmingham Div. 1st Cons. 6s, Jan. 1, 1917..Taxable 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 

€ahaba’ Coal Mining Co. 1st 6s, Dec. 1, 1922..Taxable 
Utah Muels Cos tst/ S255; Mar. 1, 1931..Taxable 
Victor Fuel Co. ist S. F. 5s, July 1, 1953. .Taxable 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 1st 5s, Mar. 1, 1949..Taxable 
A a A ca cai Line hs halla TS ITT) cAL ETS 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities. and dividends announced during the week ending 
Jan. 24: 


——Week’s Range——_ Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products...........- 844 83 844 84+ 827 
American Coal Products Pref........ 105% 105 105 106 106 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....:......... 33} 32 334 33¢ 284 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... rf ee seate 155 Bae aif 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... apts 1023 ue a 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 47 48 484 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............- 85 84 85 85 “ 
Pittsburgh ‘Coaliteaiee oe sree 214 193 204 re 17 
Pittsburgh: CoalePret. oa. sana 902 88 90 90 86 
Pond: Greekec.. he nee te oe en ere 204 19 192 193 183 
Reading 2.52. set iicgessinovnc pio eraienne 1723 1684 170% » 1723 1663 
Reading tetPreiscc. sacar cuyelerets 88 873 87% 88 874 
Reading 2nd'Pref.ase eee eee 923 904 922 923 904 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 46 45 46 46 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s* 

Bonds Bid Asked it Last Sale ange 
Colo: Ke & I) gen-is'firs Daan. oar Sale 93 96% 90 §=994 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s.....:. eee 1063 1073 June 712 a 





Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu Sale 793 80% 75 = «85 


Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ 76 #79 76 °° Aug.’18) S76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89 92 873 Dec. 713 87 873 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ 1022 April’06 .. 


K.& H.C. &C. Istsfg5s....... Ol = A enoee 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 


844 854 &4 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 


ite. %9 77% 


Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. Lea OD Salou 101 96 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s. Seeks 1014 103 1013. Jan ’14 1008 103 

Tenn. ae Lest was. cao ee 1025 “Sees 101 Jan’l4 1003 102 
Cah) CIM. Cos lstigi6serscnnee. 101 ys 103. July ’13 103) Ge 

Utah Fuel 1st [an st Peat Pie Gee ae ae ees af 

Victor Fuel Ist's f'5s.2icces-. eee =e 84 80 May ’13 793 80 

Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 942 Sale 94 95 92 92 
*For the full year 1913. +Sale involving less than 100 shares. 

DIVIDENDS 





Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividends on the first pre- 
ferred of 1%, payable Mar. 12 to holders of record, Feb. 24. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.—Dividend No. 2 
of %% on the common stock, payable Feb. 15 to holders of 
record, Feb. 3 to 14. 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co.—Dividend of 2%% 
on the preferred, payable Feb. 16 to holders of record, Feb. 6. 
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LEATHER <a)” 
™ BELTING *) eo 





Saves Stops Saves Trouble 


It saves break-downs and output lost by stoppage. 
It does not so soon stretch loose and slip. 

It saves you take-ups and repairs. 

It lasts longer and costs less per year. 





REASONS: 


Its long life comes from our special toughening process. Also from our close assortment 
of the leather to exclude any pieces that would cause weak spots. 
Our stretching is unusually thorough. Skillful workmanship secures strong, flexible joints. 


| TWO INSTANCES: 


A certain concern told us that 23 years previously they refitted their mill with Rhoads 
Leather Belts, all of which but one were still doing good work. 


A planing mill wrote in 1911 that in 1894 they equipped throughout with Rhoads Belting 
and had had very satisfactory service. Some of the belts, though running almost continually 
since the date of installation, were still in good condition, and these were on hard drives. 

IN COLLIERIES: 
Similar satisfaction in collieries is shown by long use of Rhoads Belts by big coal companies. 


Write for samples of our belt record tags, and try them on Rhoads Belts and others in 
comparison. 


For damp places, use Rhoads ‘“‘Watershed Oak.” 


| J. E. Rhoads & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA: 34N. Third St. NEW YORE: 124 Beekman St. 
| CHICAGO: 344 W. Randolph St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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Westinghouse Motor Driving Mine Hoist. 


Vol. 5, No. 6 


Maximum Output in a Given Time Is 
Assured from Hoists Equipped with 
Westinghouse Electric Motors 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


These Motors have been de- 
signed with the knowledge that 
any accident to the hoisting 
equipment will not only impair 
production until service is re- 
established, but may also cause 
damage of the most serious 


nature, 


Hence they are made as re- 
liable as it is possible to make 
any motor. Mechanically they 
are far stronger than the service 
for which they are intended re- 


quires, and electrically they will 


withstand heavy overloads with- 
out injury. 

The beartnigebracketsmane 
heavy and massive, the bearings 
large in area, the windings are 
so braced that they cannot 
chafe, and the shafts are extra 
large in diameter and made of 
axle steel, the best material to 
withstand severe stresses. 


Write to the nearest office 
listed below for full information 
about Westinghouse Motors for 
Mine Hoists. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. 


*Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


I am ashamed neither of my work nor of the way it is done. I like explain- 
ing its merits to the huge majority who don’t know good work from bad. It 
does them good; and it does me good, curing me of nervousness, laziness and 
snobbishness. I write prefaces as Dryden did, and treatises as Wagner, be- 
cause I can; and I would give half a dozen Shakespeare’s plays for one of the 


prefaces he ought to have written. 


I leave the delicacies of retirement to those 


who are gentlemen first and literary workmen afterwards. The cart and 


trumpet for me. 


One of the best-advertised individuals in the 
world is George Bernard Shaw. He is as well 
known as Emperor William of Germany or any 
other potentate, as famous as Mrs. Pankhurst, 
or Teddy Roosevelt or even Jack Johnson. He 
is so celebrated, in fact, that a newspaper any- 
where in Great Britain or in this country has 
simply to refer to him by his initials and readers 
know who it means. 


How has George Bernard Shaw come by this 
exceedingly wide-spread reputation? First of 
all, because he has a good line of wares—clever 
plays, so clever indeed that most people have to 
get used to them before they understand them— 
and, in the second place, he has this wonderful 
ability of his to get talked about, to say the un- 
expected thing, the thing that will be widely 
quoted. In short, he has the ability to advertise 
himself and his wares. 


“T leave the delicacies of retirement to those 
who are gentlemen first and literary workmen 
afterwards. The cart and trumpet for me,” 
Says Gribaos 


In saying so he voices the spirit of the modern 
manufacturing world: First make a good product 
and then get out and advertise it—-sell 1t. 


In a great many ways George Bernard Shaw 
is a pioneer. He is a literary genius who in defi- 
ance of the laws and traditions of a host of lesser 
literary men has come out and advertised him- 
self and his ideas in the most flamboyant 
fashion. 


“Tt’s not dignified!’’ shouts the host of lesser 
literary lights. 


But does George Bernard Shaw care? Not 
one little round yellow mustard seed. 


As a parallel case, take some big and progres- 
sive manufacturer who begins to advertise his 


George Bernard Shaw. 


wares in a big and progressive way and a host of 
smaller manufacturers will chorus: “It isn’t 
dignified! It isn’t ethical!’—or some such 
tommyrot. 


As a matter of fact, any man or firm or cor- 
poration which makes a good product whether it 
be plays or pianos, books or bathtubs owes it 
to himself and to the public good to advertise it. 


Do you think a doctor who discovers a remedy 
for cancer (not a quack remedy but a real one) 
should hide his discovery, keep it to help a few 
selected patients? No! He should spread the 
news of his discovery from where the sun rises 
to where if sets, so that the whole of humanity 
can benefit. 


Do you think that a manufacturer who builds 
a better hoist or fan should restrict himself to 
selling it among a few friends who happened to be 
mining men? Not bya long shot! He should 
give every one a chance to buy it. He should 
advertise it in the pages of his technical paper. 


The best part of it is, these progressive manu- 
facturers in the technical field do advertise. 
There are very, very few of them so tied down to 
the past that they still think advertising ‘‘un- 
dignified.”’ 


If there is any worthwhile new machine or 
device built that will help the mining profession, 
you can count upon seeing it advertised in 
Coal Age shortly after it is put on the market. 


But the advertiser cannot do it all. You 
don’t get any benefit from George Bernard Shaw’s 
advertising until you read—or still better, see!— 
one of his plays. 


And you don’t benefit by the advertising in 
Coal Age until you get the habit of, not only 
scanning it, but studying it—every week. 
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“Still have I borne it with a patient shrug 
For sufferance ts the badge of all our tribe.”’ 


Mr. Mine owner, sit down for a few 
moments and recall the fake damage 
‘suits that have been hatched around 
your diggings by shyster lawyers dur- 
ing the past year, and then read the 
‘above quotation by Shakespeare. Are 
you proud of ‘‘our tribe?” 


Nearly every state in the union has 
a bar association and each of these 
state organizations meets yearly and 
assures the public at large that they 
will not countenance champerty in 
‘their ranks. 
After these solemn declarations, 
champerty ought to cease, but it doesn’t. 
Possibly the rank and file of the legal 
‘profession assume that the layman 
doesn’t understand what champerty 
jaeems and so decide that they may 
“practice it with impunity around all of 
‘the coal-mining camps that come under 


their observation. 
ae 
/ Here is a part of the definition of 


champerty, given by the Century Dic- 
tionary: “The purchase of a suit or 
‘the right of suing. Champerty is 
‘a punishable offense by common law, 
‘and in some jurisdictions, by statute.” 
If we ever get educated to a point 
‘where champerty is in every man’s 
‘vocabulary, the word shyster will only 
survive in dictionaries. 
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Year by year the cost of liability in- 
surance to coal-mining companies has 
risen, until it now has reached a point, 
in some states, where it is all but pro- 
hibitive to a small operator; and even 
at that, the liability companies are 
not declaring dividends. Still it 
appears the worst is yet to come. 


Some operators are beginning to 
wake up to the fact that it is time 
to help the public to understand that 
these drains saddled upon the coal- 
mining industry must eventually raise 
the price of coal to the consumer. 


A majority of the coal operators 
are merely practicing the sufferance 
act. However, a few colliery owners 
are taking steps to place scare-crows 
around their plants, for the especial 
benefit of the shysters. 


We know of one manager who 
employs a detective occasionally, to 
follow the shysters and their agents, 
when they become active around his 
camp. It may surprise you to know 
that these human blots on the legal 
profession have decided that it doesn’t 
pay to buy the accident claims that 
originate at that mine. 


Most any farmer can improvise a 
scare-crow. Try it. 
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Efficiency When Approaching 
a lLimit 
By W. VA. SUPERINTENDENT 


In resultants varying as the forces, we are apt to neg- 
lect certain factors which become operative when a limit 
is being approached. We say, “With a lever long enough 
and a fulcrum strong enough, we could move mountains ; 
with pressure and cold sufficient, all matter might be 
solidified ; with a telescope of high enough power, we could 
study the inhabitants of our neighboring planets; and 
separating the molecule is only a matter of sufficient 
microscopic power.” Yet, in spite of a certain advance 
toward these ends, difficulties have always appeared 
which were not encountered when working farther from 
the limit. 

What seems a much simpler problem is the calcula- 
tion of the equipment and the number of miners to pro- 
duee a given tonnage. We consult our records and find 
that the average miner for a given seam of coal, with 
given equipment, is capable of producing six, seven or 

eight tons per day. We then multiply the number and 

increase the equipment’ and expect to get a proportionate 
increase in tonnage. That is, with 100 men you have 
been able to rode 800 tons per day. If 100 men in 
one day produce 800 tons, how many tons per day will 
200 men produce? That sounds just like the mental 
arithmetic of the lower grades, and we have but to shut 
our eyes in order to see the dozens of small hands flying 
up, eager to give the answer—1600 tons, and that answer 
calls for 100 per cent. 


An INCREASE IN THE NuMBER oF Miners Dors Not 
Bring A CoRRESPONDING INCREASE IN 'T'ONNAGE 


But, in actual practice, if 1600 tons is approaching the 
calculated capacity of the mine, we find that an increase 
from 100 to 150 miners makes the efficiency of the miner 
drop to something below eight tons, and as the number 
toward 200, the Eten of cars per man takes 
another drop, so ‘that when you have your 200 miners, 
they are producing considerably less than the 1600 tons, 
or an increase of 50 per cent. in miners has increased the 
output perhaps 25 per cent. Of course, you are getting 
a nice tonnage, but it is falling short of the iirc 
At this point men begin quitting, partly because their 
earning capacity is not what it was when there were fewer 
men. 

If the fall in efficiency were an average drop, affecting 
all miners alike, perhaps the effect of working near ca- 
pacity would not cause any considerable dissatisfaction, 
but it is more probable that the last comers have suffered 
most. The old men have a way of looking out for them- 
selves and taking advantage of car service and the cutting 
of their places, so the men most affected, finding that they 
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can work to better advantage in a mine that is not so _ 


crowded, leave with more or less disgust, take some of 
the others with them, and pronounce the plant “no good.” 
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> able to cut for 200 men, 
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Another possible factor to be counted on in approach- 
ing a limit of capacity is the chance that the last men 
hired may be “floaters.” Every mine has its nucleus of 
old miners who stay while others come and go, and 
it is these men who are getting the tonnage when the 
mine is operating at less than capacity. Perhaps, too, 
they may realize that an increase in men may lessen their 
chance for service and, in a quiet way, discourage others 
who come around looking for work. 


Tur CAPACITY OF OFFICIALS FoR SeRvicE Is Not So 
FLEXIBLE AS MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


We are too sure that results will come in arithmetical 
proportion, that is, double the men, double the tonnage. 
We are apt to forget the factors that show up when ap- 
proaching a limit. Perhaps we are too quick to take it 
for granted that the man who can handle 100 men can 
keep 200 up to efficiency, or that the boss looking after 
25 can attend to 50 just as well. In the calculation of 
equipment, the mine has been provided with a superin- 
tendent, mine foreman and assistants. Their capacity 
for service is supposed to be flexible enough to meet the 
demands of the mine up to the point of capacity; but, 
nevertheless, when their routine of daily duties has been 
established on a basis of only partial capacity, when the 
struggle comes of maintaining a maximum, it requires 
ability and real devotion to duty to rise to the increasing 
demands on time and attention. 

A certain car equipment has been calculated as ade- 
quate for the limit of capacity, but when they have been 
distributed in a certain way for 100 men, it requires 
some adjustment to make a satisfactory distribution for 
an increasing number of men. The machines should be 
but the habits of the runner 
must change as he approaches capacity. A breakdown 
may have little effect when there is a chance to shift in 
other machinery, but at full capacity every delay is felt 
immediately by someone. Working machinery to its limit 
multiplies the liability to breakdown, and an injury to 
it while operating at its full capacity is apt to be more 
serious than when it is running with reserve power. And 
so we might go on showing why so few of our mines ever 
reach that capacity for which they were planned. 

We are all familiar with the old preachment that suc- 
cess and achievement are measured by the small margins 
over and above what is fairly good, and that the world’s 
record makers are champions by reason of their fractions 
of seconds, inches and ounces. The highest was accom- 
plished by efficiency as it approached a limit, and the 
struggle to make those fractions stands out as the real 
point of excellence. 

Applied to tonnage getting, the real struggle also be- 
gins when the mine is approaching its maximum. At 
a good mine with good, new equipment, favorable sur- 
roundings, and a fair organization of foremen, almost 
any man ought to get tolerable results from a partial 
complement of miners, but the man who is working at 
capacity and holding his men is about as rare as cham- 
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}pionship material, or as that long lever with fulcrum 
“Strong enough.” Solving the problem is at best like ex- 
‘tracting the square root of an imperfect square to the 
““y-th” decimal place. 
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A Plea for More Frequent 
Imspection of Mimes 
By A MINER* 
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In view of the fact that hundreds of men lose their lives 
‘annually in the mines, by falls of coal or rock, and con- 
‘sidering that we have splendid mine laws that are in- 
‘tended to safeguard the miner and protect the property of 
the mine owner, it seems to me that the factors most re- 
“sponsible for fatal mine accidents due to falls of roof or 
coal, are the carelessness or ignorance of the miner and 
the lack of sufficient official inspection of the working 
_ places. 
| In many mines, where the working places are scattered 
_oyer a large area, neither the mine foreman nor his assist- 
ant is able to reach some of these places, until several 
hours after the men commence work. Most of the serious 
accidents that have come under my observation could have 
| been avoided by closer inspection, or, I would say, a more 
‘frequent inspection by the foreman or his assistant. 
| Suppose, for a moment, there are 20 or 25 men work- 
| ing on a heading; if an assistant boss had charge of not 
‘more than two headings, he could give the work better at- 
| tention, advise, or better still, supervise the setting of 
timber; and, at the same time, increase the output of coal 
from his entries, by looking after the loading of the coal 
and seeing that the driver is not delayed by cars not being 
ready. In many cases, the rule has worked well, that a 
‘man loses his “turn” if his coal is not loaded and ready 
for the driver when he calls. 
~The extra cost of such closer inspection would, in most 
cases, be offset by the increased output of the mines, to 
say nothing of the reduction in the number of fatal acci- 
dents and the delays incident thereto. By giving his en- 
tire time to the men under his charge, each assistant boss 
becomes more familiar with the habits of his men and is 
better able to expedite the work in many ways. 
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Safety First on the ManeTrip 
By Rate W. Mavert 


A half-inch cable carried around the man-trip of cars, 
-and having each end fastened to the main haulage rope, 
/ serves to minimize the dangers of the trip breaking in 
two and the men being dashed to pieces at the bottom of 
_ the slope. 

_ When ready to put the cable in place, it is carried, tied 
in a neat coil, to the back end of the trip of cars. Two 
Men each take an end of the cable and walk toward the 
forward end of the trip, one of them on each side of the 
-ears. Hooks are fastened on the ends of the cable, and 
these are hooked into the short length of chain on the end 
of the main haulage rope. 

» A half-inch cable, one end on each side of the cars, 
j is strong enough to hold a broken trip, and light enough 








*Bolivar, Penn. 
» Roslyn, Washington. 
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to be handled easily. The last couple of cars should be 
pushed together, so that their couplings are slack when 
the cable is put in place. This makes the cable taut, 
while at the same time all the pull is upon the car coup- 
lings. If the couplings should break, there would be very 
little or no slack between the end of the last car and the 
cable. 

The cable is held in position by hooks made from one- 
fourth inch round iron. These are made about 14 in. 
long and have a hook on each end, both being bent toward 
the car to avoid catching anything when the cars are 
in motion. One end of the hook is hung over the top of 
the side of the car, and the cable hung on the other end 
of the hook. 

if the cars have boxes or bodies overhanging the wheels, 
the hooks should be made long enough so that the lower 
end reaches below the overhanging part of the box, as it 
is then more out of the way. Two hooks for each car, one 
on each side, are sufficient. 

When the men are all hoisted or lowered, the cable is 
taken off and neatly tied in a coil. The hooks are hung 
over the top of a nail keg—on the inside of the keg 
and everything is in order when required for use again. 

Allowing no person to get on or off the man-trip after 
it has started, or before it, has stopped, helps to decrease 
the danger of accident. Disciplining anyone who dis- 
obeys this regulation by compelling him to take a day’s 
layoff from work will soon cause it to be respected. 








@ 
Superfluous Legislation 


A report from West Virginia calls attention to the fact 
that during 1913 more than fifty bills prejudicial to the 
coal companies were introduced in the legislature of that 
state. Not all of these measures were passed, but a suffi- 
cient number became law to greatly hamper the progress 
of the mining industry in that particular field. 

Reform legislation is now the chief bugaboo of the coal- 
mining men. Practically every new law that is passed 
means an added expense to the cost of operation. Some 
remedial legislation here and there has been called for; 
but there has been no necessity for our lawmakers running 
amuck. The need of the hour is the strict enforcement 
of present laws rather than the enactment of new ones. 


SUCCES 


BY THE WAY 
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A disease known is half cured. 


38 


& 
The meteor fallen to the earth is but a stone. 
e 
Let’s hope the “rule of reason” is applied in Ohio, 
cy 

Do not give your measure to anyone but your tailor. 

True merit is like a river; the deeper it is the less noise 
it makes. 

A man often admits that his memory is at fault, but never 
his judgment. 

The miners are so busily engaged in determining the 
“booze fighting’ propensities of Sam Gompers that they 
may not get around to asking for the customary advance. 
Who should worry? 
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Bitumimous 


Coal Mining 


By A. E. Rickarps* 


SY NOPSIS—There has been during the past five years 
a vast increase in the amount. of central station power 
purchased by coal producers. The principal uses and ad- 
vantages of this source of power to the operator are here 
discussed. 


% 
Can a bituminous coal operator purchase electricity 
cheaper than he can generate it himself? Many coal 


producers now have this question before them. It has 


The situation before the average coal producer is such 
that purchased power supplies a means to assist in soly- 
ing some of his most difficult problems. These are: 

1. How to increase the production. 

2. How to reduce the cost of mining. 

3. How to keep the increase in the investment con- 
sistent with the increase in the production. 

Many operators know that electricity applied to their 
workings would increase the output. It is, however, ex- 





Tur NEw AND THE OLD METHOD oF MINE HAULAGE 


been created through the activities of the power com- 
panies in their endeavor to sell their product in the coal 
fields. 

The total amount of current now purchased by the 
bituminous operators from central stations is estimated 
to exceed 100,000 hp. The income from this market to 
the power companies is approximately $3,250,000 per 
year. When one considers that the greater part of this 
business was obtained during the past five years, it shows 
a remarkable growth—there must be a reason for this 
expansion. 

Purchased power offers so many advantages to the ma- 
jority of the bituminous coal operators that it will only 
be a question of time when many, possibly most of them, 
will use it. However, before this is brought about, more 
must be known of its merits. Today, most of the oper- 
ators know as little about what central station service 
affords as the power companies know about coal mining. 


~ *General manager, Industrial Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


pensive to install a generating plant and equip a mine for 
electrical operation. : 

An operation now using steam power and mule haul- 
age can change to electric power at a minimum of ex- 
pense if the current is purchased from a power company. 
By so doing, the greatest item of expense (the power 
plant) is eliminated. In this manner the tonnage can 
be raised with but a small increase in the capital account. 

More power is required per ton of coal mined as the 
underground workings are extended. With an isolated 
plant, this increase in the demand for power frequently 
requires expensive alterations and additions to the gen- 
erating equipment. When central station service is used 
additional power can be had and usually the only ex- 
pense is for a new motor or motor-generator set. 

The cost of power in a coal mine is an important item. 
A reduction in this expense means much towards lessen- 
ing the cost of production. In most cases an operator 
can purchase electricity cheaper than he can produce it 
himeelf. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The general situation confronting the coal producers 
is such that in the future many of them must take advan- 
tage of purchased power. It is the one means of meeting 
the conditions. | 

Today the power required by the average mine is three 
times greater than the amount necessary 10 years ago. 
Such an increase to isolated power plants is exceedingly 
expensive. In the same period of time the capital ne- 
cessary has increased three fold. 

During the past decade the demand for coal has dou- 
bled. If the present rate of increase continues, the quan- 
tity mined this decade will be twice that mined in the 
one just past. 

With the rapid increase in the demand for coal, the 
cost to produce it has become greater. If central station 
power will be a means to increase the tonnage, reduce 
production costs, and allow extensions to be made at a 
minimum of expense, surely the operators will want 
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it. The idea of an isolated plant is, however, so firmly 
rooted in the average operator’s mind, that he must first 
be taught the possibilities of purchased power. 

Now comes the question of how purchased power may 
be advantageously applied. It may be employed to op- 
erate pumps, fans, hoists, haulage and gathering loco- 
motives, gathering reels, coal-cutting machines and 
punchers. 

A general plan cannot be laid down that would apply 
to the electrification of all mines. Each operation pre- 
sents a problem in itself and must be treated as neces- 
sary to cover its own peculiar conditions. However, the 
following is a general outline of applications most com- 
monly used. 

Small pumps are usually driven by 250- or 550-volt, 
direct-current motors. The power supply is taken from 
the nearest trolley or cutting line. Large pumps, in 
many cases, are operated only at night and are driven 
by 2300-volt, alternating-current motors. 

Fans operate continuously and are often driven by 
2300-volt, alternating-current motors. The principal ad- 
vantage of this application for large pumps and fans is 
because it allows the use of a smaller motor-generator 
set, the losses incurred in converting alternating to direct 
current being thus lessened. Furthermore, the cost of 
installation is less. 

The haulage and gathering locomotives, gathering 
reels, coal-cutting machines and punchers are driven by 
either 250- or 550-volt, direct-current motors. 

Before describing the different kinds of machines, it 


_ would be interesting to note the methods used years ago. 
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The methods used in the early days to mine coal were 
indeed primitive. The operation generally consisted of 
digging a hole in the side of a hill at the outcrop. The 
coal was undermined with a pick, forced down with 
wedges, and then loaded into small cars running upon 
wooden rails. After the cars were loaded, they were 
pushed out to the surface by hand. 

As the distance from the surface became greater, the 
work of pushing the cars in and out became quite bur- 
densome and the mule was initiated into the mysterious 
underground haulage. This faithful animal has become 
so firmly rooted in this occupation that it will be some 
time before he has become completely supplanted by more 
economical methods of underground transportation. 

The first power required in the early operations was for 
the pumps. Unless the entries could be so driven that 
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Mine Fan ALTERED FROM STEAM 


the mine was self-draining, more or less water would ac- 
cumulate in the workings, which had to be pumped out 
to keep the mine in operation. 

This was at first and is still, largely accomplished by 
steam pumps, mostly of the reciprocating type. The 
steam is generated in a boiler plant, located near the pit 
mouth and carried underground to the pumps. These 
steam lines are frequently of considerable length. In 
the hard-coal region it is a common experience to see a 
steam line carried over the surface of the ground for 


‘several thousand feet from the boiler plant and then con- 


ducted down a bore hole several hundred feet deep to a 
pump in a mine. Only poor economy can be obtained 
under such conditions due to the large amount of con- 
densation, drop in steam pressure and leaks. 

The reciprocating type of pump taking steam full 
stroke is also inherently uneconomical. Tests upon these 
machines often show that they consume 120 to 130 Ib. 
of steam per horsepower hour. 

Compressed air is also used to a large extent in oper- 
ating pumps. The disadvantage of this system is that 
it requires considerable compressor capacity; also it is 
not as economical as the steam pump, although it has the 
advantage of no condensation. 

In the better class of mines, the steam and air pumps 
are being replaced by electric-driven pumps, thus effect- 
ing a considerable saving in upkeep and in the power 
consumption. The losses in electric systems are com- 
paratively low; while the maintenance can be kept low 
with but little attention. 

For small pumps up to 25-hp., direct-current motors 
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geared to duplex or triplex machines, are generally used, 
because the power for driving is usually taken from the 
haulage or the cutting lines. These motors are often ar- 
ranged for self-starting and require little attention. The 
larger pumps are generally of the centrifugal type and 
it is the common practice to drive them with alternating- 
current motors. 

The practice in some of the large mines is to operate 
several small reciprocating pumps throughout the mine 
during the day, pumping into a common sump, which is 
emptied at night by one or more large centrifugal pumps. 
This arrangement improves the load factor to a consider- 
able extent. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


The next department about the mine to require power 
is the ventilating system. In the early days the opera- 
tors depended entirely upon the natural draft or fur- 
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during the day and at one-half speed during the night, 
on Sundays and holidays. In this way considerable pow- 
er can be saved. ‘The methods to be used depend upon 
the locality. 


—— 


When direct-current motors are used for: this work 


they are usually of the shunt type. By using commutat- 
ing poles a considerable variation in speed can be ob- 
tained by field control with high economy. 

The squirrel-cage type of a.c. motor is best adapted for 
driving fans at constant speed. When two speeds are 
desired, a double-winding squirrel-cage motor is used. 
If a variation in speed is required, a wound secondary 
motor must be employed with resistance inserted in the 
secondary circuit to reduce the speed. With this appli- 
cation the economy at slow speed is, of course, low, but 
as the power to drive a fan varies approximately as the 
cube of the speed, the actual power lost is not large at 
greatly reduced speeds. 
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naces. A forced or induced draft, produced by a power- 
driven fan, has become the most reliable method of ven- 
tilation. A large percentage of these fans are driven 
by steam engines. However, the steam lines are often 
long and frequently uncovered, so that the heat losses are 
high. 

Owing to the importance of the fan operation any new 
method of drive must prove itself reliable before a mine 
operator will consent to ‘use it. The electric motor has 
proven itself thoroughly dependable when applied to a 
mine fan. It has many advantages over the steam en- 
gine as it requires less attention, less repairs, consumes 
less power and the continuity of operation is more as- 
sured. 


In applying an electric motor to a mine fan, it is sel- 


dom possible to use a direct connection, owing to the in- 
herent low speed of the fan. Belting, gears and chain 
drives are the methods generally used. Belting is the 
most satisfactory when the reduction is not too great. 

Both alternating- and direct-current motors are used 
to drive the fans, the advantages being with an a.c. 
motor when purchasing electricity, as no conversion 
of power is necessary. Furthermore, with this arrange- 
ment, the direct-current power equipment can be shut 
down during a portion of the 24 hours. 

In some mines the fans are operated at the same speed, 
24 hours per day, while in others, they are run full speed 


There are a number of schemes being tried out in Eur- 
ope by which variable speeds can be obtained at fairly 
high efficiencies. This is accomplished by using a wound- 
rotor, alternating-current motor in combination with 
two or three auxiliary machines and a rather complicated 
control system. While these systems are meeting with a 
fair degree of success in Europe, where high-class labor 
is easily obtainable, it is rather doubtful just what 
results would be obtained here where skilled labor is dii- 
ficult to secure in the mining field. 

The motor and control for a mine fan should be as 
simple and reliable as possible. A properly installed 
motor-driven fan will operate over long periods of time 
with practically no attention outside an occasional in- 
spection. Recently, many fans, formerly driven by steam 
engines, have been changed to motor application. 


MEANS AND METHODS OF HAULAGE 


When a mine became developed and the length of the 
haul increased, it soon became evident that some mechan- 
ical method must supersede animal haulage. As the 


length of the haul becomes greater the expense increases — 


rapidly. Rope haulage was first tried, the rope being 
driven by a steam engine. There are many conditions 


today where this means proves the best system of haul-- 


age. 
For the majority of conditions, however, the electric 
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locomotive has proven the most economical and efficient 
method for both haulage and gathering. Our old friend 
the mule has been driven from the main gangway for 
some time and is now making his last stand in gathering. 
_ The life of a mule underground will not average over 
four years. The cost for feed, harness, veterinary ser- 
vices and stabling will run about 50c. per day. Adding 
the wages of drivers to this it is not a difficult matter to 
show a considerable saving by the use of locomotives. 
In extremely gaseous mines, compressed-air locomo- 
This type of machine should 
be employed only when it is impossible to use the trolley 
type. Its cost of operation and upkeep is comparatively 


high. 


The storage-battery locomotive, when properly con- 


structed and equipped, will probably be the solution for 


the gaseous mine. At present its high first cost is a ht- 
tle discouraging. 

As the mine haulage is in many respects similar to a 
railway system, the electric locomotive is equipped with 
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the same type of motor and control. In this country, 
direct current at 250 or 550 volts is the universal prac- 
tice. 

The motors are series wound and in the later types 
they are equipped with commutating poles which greatly 
increase the reliability of the machine. This feature, to 
a large degree, also cuts down the motor repairs and 
consequent delays. 

The controller is of the drum type arranged for ser- 
ies and parallel operation. 

Most locomotives are equipped with two motors, al- 
though three are sometimes used on large sizes. Where 
a heavier locomotive is required than the rails can carry, 
two machines are coupled together and operated in tan- 
dem from one controller. 

Gasoline locomotives are being tried out for mine haul- 
age, but so far have met with indifferent success. 

For gathering service two types of reels are used for 
drawing the cars from the rooms to which the trolley 
wires have not been extended. The cable-reel attach- 
ment consists of a single or double conductor cable, wound 
upon a small drum and so arranged that a tension is 
kept on the cable at all times. This conductor sup- 
plies power to the locomotive and unwinds and winds up 
as the machine moves in or out of a room. 

The traction-reel or crab, consists of a small motor- 
driven winch mounted on one side of the locomotive and 
is employed to haul cars out of rooms where it is not 
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convenient to use an electric cable reel. This type of 
machine is best suited to mines where the rooms are 
worked to the dip and the grades are too severe for loco- 
motive haulage. 

For gathering, service locomotives ranging from 314 
to 8 tons are used, while for main haulage, the weights 
run from 6 to 20 tons, or even higher. 


RorE HAULAGE AND Horsts 


The rope-haulage systems, previously spoken of, are 
used on grades ranging from 0 to 90°. In practically 
all cases these were first operated by steam, although 
quite a number of gravity systems are in use. Where 
power is purchased or the hoisting outfit is located some 
distance from the steam plant, an electric motor may be 
substituted to advantage A large number of steam 
haulage systems and hoists have. recently been changed 
to electric drive. For small hoists and haulages, both al- 
ternating- and direct-current motors are used, depending 
on local conditions and the kind of power available. 

For large haulage units or hoists of slow or medium 
speed, the alternating-current, polyphase, wound-rotor 
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motor is used with a liquid or magnetic controller. For 
large high-speed hoists, a separately excited direct-cur- 
rent motor is used taking power from a special motor- 
generator set and operating upon either the Ward-Leon- 
ard or the Illgner systems. 


Tre. ActyAL ProcEess of MINING 


The actual. operation of mining consists in undercut- 
ting the coal at the floor and then shooting it down with 
light charges of powder placed in holes drilled between 
the under-cut and the roof. . 

As previously stated, in the early days before the use 
of powder became the practice, the coal was wedged down. 
This was a slow and very tedious process. The under- 
mining was first accomplished by hand with the ordinary 
mine pick. In fact today a large part of the coal is ob- 
tained by pick mining. 

Among the simplest mechanical means for under-cut- 
ting the coal is the compressed-air puncher. It con- 
sists of a reciprocating chisel or pick, driven by air. The 
operator directs the blows of the puncher against the coal 
and an assistant shovels back the fine material produced, 
so as to leave a clear opening. This under-cut is about 
16 in. high in front and 4 in. high at the rear and is 
from 4 to 5 ft. in depth. This wedge-shaped cut greatly 
assists in bringing the coal down with light powder 
charges without breaking it up too fine. 

The compressor plant to furnish air for these machines, 
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is usually located outside the mine near the boiler house. 
Electric-driven compressors may, however, be operated 
very successfully with purchased power. They furnish a 
steady load for synchronous motors, which in turn can be 
used for power-factor correction. Whenever possible, elec- 
tric drive should be used because of the inefficiency of 
the compressed-air system. 

Portable compressor plants are sometimes used to help 
out the main plant and keep up the pressure at the far 
end of some of the pipelines. Such an outfit is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photographs. 

A combined electric and air puncher is in use which 
gives the advantage of electric transmission and the 
puncher under-cut. This really can be classed as an elec- 
tric cutter giving a wedge-shaped under-cut which is 
not obtained with a chain machine. 

A number of straight electric-mining machines are 
on the market and consist of a moving chain upon which 
is mounted a series of small picks or chise!s. These ma- 
chines make an under-cut of uniform thickness from 4 to 
6 in. in height and 6 to 614 ft. deep. 

The short-wall type of chain machine will cut into 
the face of the coal and then move across a 25-ft. room 
in about 10 minutes. An air puncher will require about 
30 minutes to do the same work. It is largely due to 
machines of the former type that the immense coal pro- 





UNDERCUTTING WITH AIR PUNCHER 


duction of today is possible. The present labor supply 
would be far from adequate if all coal were mined by the 
hand-pick method. 

One of the illustrations shows a chain-machine making 
a cut across the face of a room. Another shows the same 
machine loaded on a truck ready to move to another place 
under its own power, while still another figure shows 
the results of blasting down the. coal after having been 
undercut. 

The chain cutting machines are generally equipped 
with a 30-hp. direct-current compound-wound motor of 
250 or 550 volts. Recently some of these machines have 
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been driven successfully by alternating-current, squirrel- 
cage motors. 
Drivinc AUXILIARIES AND LIGHTING 


There is often a considerable amount of power in use 
on the outside at a mine. This power consists princi- 
pally of auxiliary hoists, chain haulages, crushers, shak- 
ers, elevators, washers, pumps, machine shops, ete. In 
many cases, these auxiliaries are driven by individual 
steam engines whose principal virtue is that they give 
fairly high continuity of operation. Most such applica- 
tions can be easily taken care of in a much better and 
more economical way by substituting electric motors for 
the steam engines. In many cases, alternating-current 
motors can be applied, which greatly simplifies the power 
system. 4 

In mines not using electric power, no attempt is made 
to light the workings. It has been found, however, that 
some illumination is necessary at switches, cross-overs, 
partings, pumps and underground fans. The incandes- 
cent electric lamp has proven the best and cheapest meth- 
od of providing underground illumination. 









CONCLUSIONS 


A great many mines do not use electricity at all. Of 
| pee who have changed over from steam to electricity, 
has been their experience that a great saving has been 
ected and the output increased. . Of course, after a 
ne has been changed over, the operating forces will re- 
/ire some time to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
‘Ts. 

The saving and increase in the output by the use of 
etric power make themselves most manifest when cur- 
it is purchased from a central station. The “invest- 
snt” and the “worry and care” of a substation are much 
s than that of an isolated plant. This is true to such an 
tent, that an operator once using purchased power will 
rely, if ever, consider going back to his own power 
int. 

/ Tt is not an uncommon thing, when investigating the 
aditions, at a mine with an isolated plant, to find that 
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NOPSIS—A description of the generating and dis- 
bution system of the Appalachian Power Oo. furnishing 
retric energy to many mining operations in the Poca- 
intas and adjoining fields. 

© & 

| Projects for bringing hydro-electric power into the 
icahontas coal fields of West Virginia and those closely 
‘ontified with them, such as the Tug River, Thacker, 
' nova and Clinch Valley districts, have long been under 
jasideration ; but the initial expense of any undertaking 
| sufficient magnitude to accomplish the objects sought 
)s, until recently, prevented the carrying out of such 
henies. 

During the past year, however, the first two of a series 
| large water-power developments, with the necessary 
/nerating, transmission and distributing systems, have 
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the power generated per ton of output, is as high as 12 
to 14 kw.-hr., with a corresponding cost running from 15 
to 25c. per ton. With the intelligent use of purchased 
power, the consumption should not average higher than 
2 to 5 kw.-hr. per ton and the total cost for power should 
not run above 3 to 7c. per ton of output. 

In changing over to central station power the greatest 
care should be exercised in selecting the proper power 
system and equipment. An improper selection may in- 
crease the costs instead of decreasing them. 

The purchase of power is rapidly gaining ground, as is 
evident by the large number of mines now operated in 
this manner in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ilin- 
ois and Alabama. 

The all-electric drive and purchased power are rapidly 
coming into favor. It will only be a few years when it 
will be the exception for a mine to operate from steam 
power generated at its own plant. 


 Hhydro-Electric Power for West 
Virginia Collieries 


i By C. A. Tupprr* 


been carried to successful completion by the Appalachian 
Power Co., of Bluefield, W. Va., and upward of 40 sepa- 
rate coal- mining operations in the Pocahontas and adja- 
cent fields are now being served with electric energy from 
this centralized system, “which also includes steam reserve 
plants to insure an uninterrupted supply of power in any 
emergency. 

In order to secure water power of sufficient capacity it 
was found necessary to go nearly 60 miles to the south- 
east into the state of Mince where surveys showed that 
the best opportunity for a large, constant supply of 
hydraulic ener gy was afforded by the New River. This 
stream, which rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains, flows 
in a general northerly or northwesterly direction to its 
confluence with the Ohio. In a distance of about 30 miles 
through Carroll and Pulaski Counties, Va., it has a fall 
of 225 ft., capable of being completely utilized in four or 
more power sites. 
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A Moror-Driven Arr COMPRESSOR IN THE POCAHONTAS 
FIELD 


By taking advantage of the natural flow, as indicated 
by the minimum of government records for many years 
past, a development of at least 90,000 hp. is possible, and 
this can be largely increased by the creation of two storage 
reservoirs in the upper reaches of the river. Furthermore, 
the entire drainage basin is heavily timbered, insuring a 
comparatively even, constant run-off during all seasons 
of the year; and this is one of the most important ad- 
vantages of the location both to the power company and 
to the collieries which it serves. 

Of the four power sites already selected, it was deemed 
advisable to undertake the development of No. 2 and 
No. 4 first. In constructing the headwork for station 
No. 4, advantage was taken of a long, narrow island in the 
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center of the stream. A spillway diversion dam of solid 
concrete, 15 ft. wide and 1000 ft. long, was built from the 
upper end of the island to the south bank of the river. 
This was securely anchored by a keyway blasted in the 
rock bed of the stream, into which the concrete monolithic 
structure is set. 

By means of the dam the main flow of the river is forced 
into a narrow channel between the island and the north 
bank, which forms a natural forebay of about 2000 ft., 
leading to the power house below. The latter, a brick, 
steel-frame structure, 123x61 ft., is built up from the bed 
of the river, with concrete retaining and wing dams, and 
rests on a massive concrete foundation. 

Water is admitted through trash racks set on an incline, 


SUBSTATION SUPPLYING PowrErR To ROLFE~ 
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which keep out floating logs or other débris, ice, ete., and 
thence to intakes protected by steel headgates. The latter 
are normally raised or lowered by mans of motors, but can 
be manually operated when required. The intakes, 13x21 
ft., together with the wheel chambers and draft tubes, 
are moulded in the concrete which forms the foundation 
of the station. As the water issues from the hydraulic 
turbines, it flows down a tailrace 1800 ft. long, which has 
been blasted out of the rock. 

The single vertical-shaft turbines, of the Francis type 
have each a capacity of 3000 hp. under the normal effee- 
tive head of 34 ft. The speed is 9% r.p.m. Three of these 
units have been installed. Each turbine drives a vertical- 
shaft alternating-current generator of the umbrella type, 
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from the terminals of which three-phase, 60-cycle current, 
at 13,200 volts, is led to a double busbar switchboard sys- 
tem and thence to the step-up transformer station men- 
tioned below. 

The arrangement of the power plant, with the usual 
high-tension oil switches, control, intergrating and pro- 
tective devices, circuits for local electrie service, overhead 
traveling crane, etc., is thoroughly modern in every Te- 
spect. The details, however, differ in no essential particu- 
lar from those of other uptodate stations and will not be 
gone into here. , 

It may be said, however, that everything has been 
greatly simplified, avoiding the complications unduly in- 
troduced into many of the latest plants. The switeb- 
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ards are on the generator-floor level, with most of the 
‘gh-tension apparatus in a gallery just above. Excita- 
on is furnished by two direct-current generators, which 
| ‘e also driven by waterwheels of suitable capacity. , 





| In building No. 2station advantage was taken of a nar- | 


low rock gorge, across which a solid concrete dam’ 504 ae 
‘mg, 56 ft. wide at the base and with an average height 
* 50 ft., was constructed. Between the western end of 
ye dam and the river bank a brick, steel-frame power 
use, 170x50 ft., was placed on concrete foundations, 
jth a concrete wing and core wall. 

* Above the power house a cut was also made for a 200- 
|. overflow dam for flood times, the spillway of which 
‘ischarges to a natural sluiceway formed by a depression 
syond the west bank of the gorge. This sluiceway was 
so built up with a concrete retaining wall where neces- 
‘uy. The arrangement of the power house is almost 
Jentical with that of No. 4 station above described. 
|, however, contains four units, working under 49.5 ft. 
ead, at 116 r.p.m., whose normal output in electric en- 
rgy is 20,000 hp. There are also two waterwheel-driven 
| xciters. 

The electric current generated in both stations, at 
3,200 volts, is transmitted over either section of a dupli- 
late line system to a separate transformer station adja- 
‘ent to No. 2 plant, where it is stepped up to 88,000 volts 
or transmission to the coal fields and other points of con- 
umption. 
| The transformer house is a steel-frame brick building, 
38x44 ft., containing four 6000-kv.a. units of the water- 

ooled, oil-insulated type. These are set in separate brick 
ompartments, and mounted on trucks, so that they can 
ye rolled out when required and made accessible to an 
| traveling crane. A pit is provided in which to 
lower any transformer for inspection and repairs. The 

neoming and outgoing lines are equipped with electro- 
ytic lightning arresters and remote-control oil switches ; 
ind storage batteries guard against any failure of current 
‘or operating the latter. 

The 88,000-volt transmission system consists OL eat 
niles of high-tension cable. There are also 165 miles of 
the 13,200-volt distribution lines, besides the network of 
‘wiring from the substations served by the latter to the 
sroperties of the mining companies and others using the 
yower. All of the lines are in duplicate, to avoid any 
sossible interruption to the service. Aluminum cables 
ie used throughout. These are suspended from four-disk 
insulators upon 45-ft. chestnut poles, cut in the district, 
which bear oak crossarms of the wishbone type. 

The system is spread out like a fan from the trans- 
former station. There are three distinct lines radiating in 
different directions; and one important cross-connecting 
line which gives the effect of a “ring” system. What 1s 
‘known as “A” line runs from the main transformer sta- 
‘tion 50.3 miles through Bluefield to Switchback. “D” 
ine runs 69.4 miles to Roanoke. “EH” line extends 51 
miles to Marion and Saltville. From Switchback “C” 
line forms a branch to Coalwood, 16.5 miles distant. “ Be 
‘ine connects Switchback with “D” line, via Pulaski, a 
‘distance of 50 miles. 

There are seven 88,000-volt substations, and 15 of the 
13,200-volt distributing stations, with nearly a hundred 
banks of transformers. Private telephone lines, installed 
on the transmission-line poles, connect the entire system ; 
and telephones are placed in each of the 88,000-volt and 
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13,200-volt substations, as well as at the receiving stations 
of the principal collieries served with power. All load 
dispatching is done directly by telephone from the trans- 
former station at, Byllesby in, the vicinity of the larger 
generating plant: . 

This concentration gives the system the advantage of 


“absolute control at a single point, where one man, the load 


dispatcher, handles the distribution of current over all of 
the trunk lines, branches and feeders, so that any neces- 
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sary switching combinations can be made or any part of 
the system isolated in cases of emergency. It is planned, 
when plants No. 1 and No. 3 are built, to also pass the 
current from them through the main transformer and con- 
trol station at Byllesby, which is so laid out on the unit 
method that it can readily be enlarged and its equipment 
extended. 

At the 13,200-volt substations, the current is stepped 
down in transformers to 2300 volts for distribution to the 
collieries and other plants using it. By means of motor- 
generator sets or rotary converters it can also be furnished 
as direct current, some of which is necessary for haulage 
and other purposes in and about the mines and surface 
plants. 

The use of electric power in the Pocahontas field is 
nothing new, and a number of first-class steam-driven 
plants for the purpose have been installed; but the tend- 
ency is at present to ship out most of the coal which was 
formerly burned under boilers ; hence the advent of hydro- 
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electric power, at relatively low cost, has been generally 
welcomed. 

The question of daily expense, however, is not the con- 
trolling factor. Water power is making its way even over 
cheap steam power because of its reliability and 1s en- 
abling mine operators to eliminate future investments in 
generating plants, as well as to avoid the employment of 
skilled engineers and station attendants, whom it has 
always been difficult to secure or retain, owing to the re- 
moteness of the mines from community advantages. A 
much lower grade of employees can now be used for the 
limited service required at the receiving stations. The 
introduction of circuit-breakers, which automatically reset 
themselves after a predetermined length of interruption, 
is further simplifying the need of any attendance. 

Formerly, also, it was often necessary to establish the 
isolated power plants for collieries in locations difficult 
of access, to which boiler feed had to be pumped against 
considerable heads, or where a decidedly inferior quality 


‘of water had to be used, and tube-clogging, scaling, cor- 


rosion, etc., and other similar troubles were frequent. 

In contrast to all this, with a constant supply of cur- 
rent, equalized among a large number of consumers, there 
exist the material advantages of good load and power fac- 
tors over the entire system, close regulation of voltage and 
a practically assured supply of energy under all conditions, 
whether during regular shift periods, overtime, shut- 
downs, or for momentary or prolonged peak loads. The 
ability to obtain any amount of power required at any 
time, whether much or little, becomes of particular im- 
portance in the case of machinery such as pumps which 
need to be kept going even when all other apparatus is 
idle, as well as for lighting and various intermittent or 
auxiliary service, which is unduly expensive when depend- 
ent upon an isolated power plant running at fractional 
load. 

Another advantage brought about by the use of current 
from a central system was one that had not been antici- 
pated, namely, the economy in power consumption and 
better regulation of driven apparatus consequent upon 
suitable speeds. To take ventilating fans, for example, 
it will be recognized that the running speeds were likely 
to vary considerably when not so intended, due to the fact 
that most of the fan engines were governed by throttling. 
When motors were installed, however, care was taken to 
select those of just the right characteristics, with constant 
or easily regulated speeds to meet the exact requirements 
of the service. Similar analogies can readily be followed 
out in the case of other classes of machinery. 

A little more than 18,000 hp. is‘now being taken for 
coal-mining operations from the system above described, 
the heaviest user being the Pocahontas Consolidated Col- 
lieries Co., which is also the largest single operator in the 
fields. A. KE. Gregory, of the Appalachian Power Co., 
with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., is in charge of 
all the arrangements for the service, which under his 
direction is being rapidly extended. 

The engineering and construction work for the hydro- 
electric generating plants and entire distribution system 
was carried through by H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago ; 
but the present operating engineers are Velie, Blackwell & 
Buck, of New York City, with G. G. Wilder, Bluefield, 
W. Va., as manager. 
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The Spirit of Management 


By Berton BRALEY 
Adapted from a poem published in “American Machinist, 


We’ve done with the days of “hit or miss” 

When we blundered along in careless bliss, 

In frantic hurry and foolish haste 

With useless labor and senseless waste ; 

We’ve done with the days of “more or less” 

When we worked by chance.and we planned by guess 
And we’ve learned there’s more to a workman’s job 
Than putting him down where the mine’s athrob, 
With pumps and motors in vast array, | 

And letting him blindly feel his way! 


For now we study and now we plan 

The work and effort of every man, 

The reason “Why” and the manner “How,” 

To lessen the sweat of his back and brow, 
Relieve his muscles of stress and strain 

And lighten the task of his harried brain; 

To give him leisure for rest and fun 

While swelling the sum of the work that’s done! 


We must show the Miner the work to do, 
The WAY to do it, until he KNOWS; 
We must give him the mighty spirit, too, 
By which the World in its wonder grows; 
For the Spirit of Modern Progress comes 
From men with bodies and minds kept strong, 
Not puny weaklings from out the throng 
Who swarm in ghettoes and fetid slums! 


And so, at last, we have come to learn 
That the Health of miners is our concern—_ 
That it’s our concern as Fellowmen 
And brothers all, in a world that’s wide, 
Where we rise and fall and rise again 
Like soldiers battling side by side; 
And ’tis our concern in a selfish light 
For men work best when they’re fully fit, 
With minds untroubled and calm eyes bright, 
And bodily vigor and clear, keen wit! 


So here’s the gospel—to do our work 
With little fretting or fuss or irk; 

To train the toiler, wherever placed, 

To labor wisely and not to waste; 

To give men pride in the work they do, 
To pay them well when the job is through, 

And to hold their welfare and strength and health 
As source and font of our truest wealth ! 


That's first-class gospel, because it’s fair 
Because it’s good for the human race, 
Because it moves us to do and dare 
And quickens the world on its forward pace, 
Because it brings us to better ways, 
And so—in the long, long run—IT PAYS! 


The Peruvian government has granted sundry French capi- 
talists permission to draw up a plan for a railway starting 
from Sayan and terminating in the carboniferous basins of 
Oyon and Cheras. 
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By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SYNOPSIS—Some of the means employed by the 
| United States Coal & Coke Co. to prevent accidents. 

To increase the output from 100,000 tons to 400,000 
tons, on the average, per each fatal accident underground, 
to mine over a million tons of coal without a single fatal- 
‘ity, to operate a mine for almost two years, without a seri- 
“ous mishap of any kind, shipping meanwhile over 750,000 





Fig. 1. A Drirt, Moutu, Fan anp SUBSTATION 


_ tons of coal, to render its operations safer than the mines 
of either Great Britain or Belgium, and approximately 
one-third as hazardous as surrounding collieries, are a few 
of the results attributable to the campaign for safety 
which has been waged by the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., of Gary, W. Va., during the past four years. 
Such progress as this, in face of the many difficulties, 
such as the explosibility of gas and dust and the dangers 
from drawslate, rash and kettle-bottoms encountered in 





vention. 
sequently. 

Accidents occurring with machinery may be forestalled 
by two distinct and widely dissimilar means, neither of 
which is in itself inadequate. The first of these has to do 
with each particular piece of mechanism itself, while the 
second deals with the mental attitude of the workman. 
In other words, the two means to be employed for acci- 
dent prevention with machinery may be designated as 
safety appliances and morale. 

The end sought in the design, construction and appli- 
cation of safety appliances to machinery and mechanical 
devices, is a single one; namely, to render dangerous 
contact, intentional or otherwise, between the attendant’s 
person and the moving parts of the machine impossible. 
The forms which devices to accomplish this end may 
take, however, are vertitably legion, and embrace every- 
thing from headless or hollow setscrews to elaborate 
guards completely incasing and insulating an entire ma- 
chine from its operator. 

The accompanying illustrations give an idea of some 
of the many devices employed by this company for this 
purpose and are for the most part self-explanatory. 

The passenger car shown in Fig. 4 is used to haul the 
miners from the town of Anawalt, located in a valley, to 
the mine up an incline approximately 1200 ft. long. It 
is provided with a safety catch not shown in the drawing, 
controlled by a fly-ball governor, which releases two 


Accidents underground will be dealt with sub- 





Fics. 2 AND 3. Two Views IN SuspstatTion SHown In Fic. 1. Nore Pre— HANDRAILS AROUND MACHINES AND 
BELTS 


the Pocahontas region, could only be accomplished by 
the exercise of painstaking care and eternal vigilance. 
The accidents occurring at a coal mine may be broadly 
divided into two classes; namely, those which happen un- 
derground and those which transpire upon the surface. 
Underground, the principal danger arises from falls of 
roof and coal, and from electrical apparatus, such as 
trolley wires, machine cables, ete. Above ground, the 
- workman’s greatest peril is from machinery. The present 
article will deal with this latter danger and the methods 
employed by the above named company for its circum- 


toothed jaws, gripping two auxiliary oak rails, should the 
speed at any time exceed a certain predetermined amount. 
Hand trips are also provided at either end of the car. 

The automatic release is periodically tested by allow- 
ing the empty car to attain, during descent, the critical 
or trip speed. The same experiment is less frequently 
repeated when the car is loaded to its normal capacity 
with rock or other inanimate weight. 

At the present time it is the endeavor of this company 
to purchase all new machinery adequately guarded, where 
possible. Many machines now in use were, however, on 
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Such guards are shown in 


and 6. 


Fic. 5. Guarps For A DrEp-WeELL Pump, P1cKING-TABLE 
| GEARS AND A Pump CouPLING 
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For guarding pulleys and belts and many other similar 
pieces of mechanism, the simple pipe handrail is found 
very satisfactory. A few of the many applications of 
this type of protection may be seen in Figs. 2, 3 and 7. 
For protection against vertical belts, particularly in ma- 
chine shops, a frame of strap iron is often employed. 
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rather one which is most frequently responsible for fa- 
talities around machinery, is a revolving projection, such 
as a setscrew or clamp collar upon a shaft. A feather 
or spline, or even an open keyway, may also be the means 
of catching a workman’s sleeve or other part of his cloth- 
ing, with disastrous results. 








DETAILS OF GUARD 


Fia. 6. Two Guarps ror Drives To Arr COMPRESSORS 


Here, also, when a gear guard is either rigidly or movably 
attached to the machine, it is frequently made of a frame 
completely covered with sheet iron. This is not alto- 
gether objectionable where skilled labor is employed and 
careful inspections are regularly made. Belt and gear 
guards of the above named type are shown in Figs. 8,.9, 
10 and 11. 

One of the most dangerous pieces of mechanism, or 





Fig. 7%. Rart arounD Fan PUtL- 
LEY AND BEARING 


In the practice of this company, exposed collars must 
be smooth with no sharp projections. Such parts are 
now manufactured and sold as safety collars. Feathers 
which are so located as to be dangerous are guarded, and 
keyways similarly placed are filled up. 

First-aid teams have been organized at the various 
mines and first-aid cabinets are conveniently located at 
shops, substations and tipples. These are, however, un- 
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Fic. 8. GeAR GUARD ON A PuncH Fa. 9. GUARD OVER CHANGE GEARS ON 
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Fie. 12. 
COMPRESSOR 


welcome precautions, as the primary intention is to pre- 
vent accidents, not to take care of their effects. It is 
recognized, however, that some accidents will unavoidably 
occur, and in such cases no expense or effort is spared to 
quickly and effectually alleviate the suffering of the vic- 
tim and render his recovery prompt and certain. 
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NETTING GUARD OVER SILENT CHAIN DRIVE FOR AN AIR 
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Fic. 13. INDICATING AND RECORDING 
WATER GAGES ON A MINE FAn 


Here as elsewhere in the plants of the Steel Corpora- 
tion many valuable suggestions have been received from 
the workmen themselves. It is freely acknowledged that 
the appointment of safety and works committees has done 
much to avert mishaps of all kinds. One great step, per- 
haps the greatest, toward industrial safety, has been taken 
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Come Ack 


Fic. 14. Iron FENCE AND GATES AT A SHAFT MoutH 
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when the workman himself becomes thoroughly alive to 
his own responsibility for danger and dangerous prac- 
tices. 

By means of danger signs, placards and illuminated 


safety mottoes and warnings, but still more by careful 
training and example, the management of the United 
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Fig. 15. Guarp ror GoverRNor on Coruiss ENGINE 


States Coal & Coke Co. constantly strives to bring home 
forcibly to every man in its employ the perils incident to 
his daily work, and the importance of eternal vigilance 
and caution in an industry as inherently dangerous as 
that of coal mining. 
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Fic. 1. Two Morors BELTED To A DouBLE INLET FAN 
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Connecting Motors to Mine 


Fans 
By H. J. Booker* 
SY NOPSIS—It is frequently advantageous in mine ven- 
tilation to be able to shift the fan drive from one motor to 
another. Two such arrangements are here described. 
@ , 

The successful connection of two motors to a mine fan 
so that an auxiliary motor is always ready and can be 
brought into service without stopping ventilation is claim- 
ing the attention of a number of mine managers and 
mechanical engineers throughout the coal fields today. 
The accompanying illustrations show how the writer ac- 
complished this result in a satisfactory manner. 

Fig. 1 shows a large double-inlet reversible mine fan. 
The motors are so arranged that either can be disengaged 
when in service without shutting down. To shift from 
one motor to the other, it is only necessary to start the 
one to be used and change the clutches. This can be 
done without any appreciable variation in the speed of the 
fan. 

The fan shaft is continuous; the hub of the friction- 
clutch pulley is fitted with brass bushings, and ample 
means for lubrication are provided, so that the latter may 
run loose on the shaft. The clutch hub is keyed to the 
shaft and the motors are belted to the fan as shown. 

It has been found in practice that this is a much better 
plan than to make the fan shaft in three pieces joined 
together by means of clutch couplings to be thrown in or 
out when changing motors. The reason for this is appar- 
ent when the weight supported by the fan bearings as com- 
pared to that resting upon the clutch and pulley bearings 
is considered. The fan bearings naturally wear down the 
faster, making it impossible to keep the three segments of 
the shaft in line. This causes considerable bearing trou- 
ble, which necessitates frequent shutdowns. 





*Monongahela, Penn. 


Jack shaft with 7 
pulley 


The clutch levers may be 
connected together and 
both clutches operated 
atthe same time 
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Fig. 2. Motors BELTED TO A SINGLE INLET FAN 
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Fig. 2 shows a small single-inlet mine fan to which is 
connected two motors, either of which is of ample power 
to drive it to its full capacity. In this arrangement the 
motors are connected to a jackshaft by friction clutches. 
The jackshaft carries a pulley to which the fan is belted. 
Ry this method the operator can change motors without 
allowing the speed of the fan to vary as both clutches 
may be operated simultaneously. 


Metuop APPLICABLE ALSO TO DousBLE INLET FAN 


This method may be employed to drive a double-inlet 
fan similar to that shown in Fig. 1, but the two-belt 
arrangement is preferred since if the bearings on the 
jackshaft give way, the fan will be out of commission and 
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SYNOPSIS—With only about a dollar to spend per man 
on a possible strike in tae spring, the United Mine 
Workers of America was inclined to be conservative, 
though men were present who figures every dollar over 
a hundred times and found use for all. There 1s plenty 
of evidence that the direct-action element wall soon re- 
place the socialists as disturbers in the organization. 

The first biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America met at Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 
20. In the afternoon a motion was made, but not car- 
ried, to suspend the rules so as to permit a vote to be 
taken on removing the convention to some other city, as a 
rebuke tc the Chamber of Commerce and the business 
men for their stand in the recent teamsters’ strike. 

It will be remembered that Mayor S. L. Shank, of 
Indianapolis, was compelled to resign for his weakness 
during the street-car strike, and H. R. Wallace, the city 
comptroller succeeded him. Five hundred business men 
were sworr in for special service, one hundred being 
mounted guards. Order being restored, the strike utterly 
failed, and it was this strong defense of law and order 
which angered some of the miners’ leaders. 

At the morning session, Vice-President Miller of the 
Central Labor Union presided, and addresses of welcome 
were made cnd sergeants-at-arms and messengers ap- 
‘pointed by Vresident J. P. White. A resolution was 
passed, calling on Congress to investigate the Colorado 
strike, and, to present the matter more effectively, 8S. L. 
Montgomery, of Charleston, W. Va., and W. L. Farley, 
of Pratt City, Ala., were delegated to proceed to Wash- 
ington at once with the resolution. 

President White presided at the afternoon session and 
only business of a routine character was transacted, such 
as the reports of the rules committee and of the officers 
of the organization. The report of the president was an 
extremely conservative document. He has realized what 
a drain has been caused on the treasury by the expendi- 
tures in West Virginia, Colorado and Vancouver Island 
during the past year. As one has failed and the others 
seem about to come to a disastrous end, there is noth- 
ing to make the president buoyant. There has been con- 
tinued strife and no prospect of any immediate return 
in dues from the sections affected. 
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there is less danger of the large fan bearings giving 
trouble than those of the high-speed jackshaft. 

Hither of the above systems will give satisfactorily ser- 
vice with a reasonable amount of attention, without which 
no equipment can be expected to give good results. 

With the arrangement of motors and shafts outlined 
above, three means for power transmission are available, 
ramely, belts, ropes and silent chains. Of the three, the 
writer prefers a sole-leather belt, which, if properly cared 
for, will last several years. Ropes are satisfactory for 
power transmission, but do not last well. They have a 
way of giving out when they are most needed. One year 
appears to be about the average life of a rope in continu- 
ous service on a mine fan. 


& 





STRIKE FunpD Is Equa To 73c. PER UNION MAN 


Secretary-treasurer Green showed incidentally why 
conservatism must: have the approval of the Union of- 
ficials. The paid-up membership was 377,682 in Decem- 
ber, 1913. In the past two years $2,328,167.87 has been 
expended for relief, and there is now a balance of $278,- 
032.30. This seems a fairly large war chest till it is 
divided by the number of members. The figure obtained 
by such division is 73c. When we recall the costs of the 
convention, and the fact that two costly strikes are under- 
way, we can hardly anticipate a long and costly strike 
this spring. If such a suspension occurs, it cannot be 
dignified as a strike. The whole reserve fund of the or- 
ganization in December, 1913, would only provide $1 
for each bituminous mine-worker, for there are 277,506 
of these men in the union. However, there is enough 
money on hand for aggressive agitation. 


CraFrr ORGANIZATION vs. INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


The second day developed the latent struggle between 
industrial and craft unionism. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been unionizing crafts. Thus, in or- 
ganizing the mining industry after the Federation model, 
the miners would have one organization, the loaders prob- 
ably another, the machine runners a fourth, and so on. 
But most of the unionmen today believe that’ this pro- 
motes strife between crafts, and certainly does not permit 
2 united front to be presented to the mine owners. They 
desire to organize by industries and not by. any smaller 
units. 

The American Federation of Labor has been regarded 
as an aristocratic concern, anxious to uphold the crafts- 
men and having little interest in the unskilled workmen. 
The industrialist declares that when the latter is unor- 
ganized, he aids in strike-breaking whenever a dispute 
arises. 

This accounts for Dunean McDonald, of Illinois, at- 
tacking 8. P. Gompers and Thomas Kennedy, of Hazel- 
ton, Penn., declaring that almost every delegate to the 
Federation has been insulted. An attack on Secretary of 
Labor, William B. Wilson, also shows the divisions in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Frank M. Ryan, of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Workers, thanked the miners for 
their assistance and urged that conspiracy was just as 
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permissible for the poor as for the rich. He did not say, 
however, that the conspiracy of which he was convicted 
was one to transport explosives illegally in connection 
with several bomb settings in which life was menaced. 


e Somt Uses ror THat %3 Crnts 


On the third day the Louisville, Col., local urged that 
all available funds of the union be used to purchase 
mines, and that as funds be obtaineds all the mines of the 
country be bought and operated by the union. Other 
resolutions urged that old-age pensions and a home for 
disabled miners be established. The Bear Creek, Mont., 
union wanted codperative wholesale supply houses started 
under the auspices of the union. A much larger num- 
ber favored the construction of an executive office for 
the organization and the establishment of a plant for 
printing the Mine Workers’ Journal. They propose that 
when the strikes are at an end 50c. be collected from each 
member every month until $500,000 is collected. 

A resolution was passed after much debate that “the 
time had arrived, owing to the present economic condi- 
tions and the machinations of the interests in many 
places, for the laboring people to come together in a 
political party.” Several socialists were anxious to annex 
that approval, notably William Hynes, of Fayette City, 
Penn., and Preston Gunnoe, of Peytonia, W. Va., but 
no party was designated. 


J. P. Wurre Loses NoMInaTING OF ScALE COMMITTEE 


On the 23rd, the delegates took from J. P. White the 
nominating of the scale committee, on the ground that 
the officers of the organization had not “worked in the 
mine for a few years and did not know the working con- 
ditions like the men at the face of the coal.” It was de- 
cided that the scale committee should be elected from the 
floor of the convention. 

There followed a fierce onslaught on the making of 
contracts with operators. An advocate of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, from Virginville, W. Va., pre- 
sented a resolution declaring that “fake labor leaders” 
with false methods were tying the miners with long-term 
agreements.” He believed in the general strike, such 
as he alleged had been so successful in England. 


THE Opposirion To MILITARISM 


A representative from a Virginia local union located 
at Pocahontas was expelled from the meeting, as it was 
declared that the local was a spurious offshot formed by 
Baldwin-Felts detectives and not by real miners. Several 
delegates protested against the army, militia and boy 
scouts, and a resolution was presented opposing the en- 


listment of any of the members of the union in the: 


militia and condemning the boy-scout movement. 

Another resolution provided for a general strike in case 
of the United States engaging in war. A six-hour day 
so as to give work for everybody was also urged. How- 
ever, the men were disposed to be conservative, and doc- 
trines now popular in Europe received little approval. 

The miners did, however, vote in favor of compelling 
all mine carpenters to give up their membership in the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and W. O. Green, 
the secretary-treasurer, said that organization was favor- 
able to the move. 


Mostrty Pourtics 


On the 24th, the meeting passed a resolution favoring 
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Federal mothers’ pensions, old-age pensions, liability and 
compensation laws. The miners of East Charleroi, Penn., 
presented a resolution urging the discontinuance of the 
use of electricity underground, and the resolution was 
adopted in substance and referred to the different districts 
for settlement. Another resolution introduced impor- 
tuned Congress to pass a law making it unlawful for 
any person, firm or corporation to import into a strike 
district any strike-breakers, nonunion workers, detectives, 
or gunmen. ‘The same resolution called for laws prohibit- 
ing the use of state troops in strike districts. 

On the 26th, the meeting settled down into the harness 
by passing a resolution in favor of the initiative, referen- 
dum and reeall, and providing that the recall be appled 
to constitutional amendments and that judges be pro- 
hibited from declaring unconstitutional laws which have 
been passed by the people. 

Much disgust was expressed that time worth $1500 was 
expended on solving whether the miners of Coffeen, Il., 
or of Fallon in the same state should pay a doctor’s bill 
of $74.45. James Lord was elected president of the min- 
ing department of the American Federation of Labor 
and put on a salary. He will be located in Washington, 


DaG 
SHORTER Hours AND FEWER ALIENS 


The organization passed a resolution favoring a shorter 
work day until all surplus labor is employed, and an en- 
actment of law prohibiting immigration from any coun- 
try till that same result is assured and a resolution 
requiring certificates of competency as miners of all em- 
ployees who wish to work in the mine. The resolutions 
committee offered a resolution, which they had amended, 
favoring municipal employment agencies and eliminating 
private labor bureaus. Federal mine-safety laws were de- 
manded in an adopted resolution. 

On the 27th of January the international executive 
committee was empowered to appoint a committee to 
meet a similar body authorized by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. These committees are to discuss amalga- 
mation of the two unions, and if the plan is agreed on, it 
is to be submitted to a referendum. | 

The following day was wasted by Duncan McDonald, 
who made a severe attack on 8S. J. Gompers, calling him 
a liar, slanderer and poltroon, accusing him and the 
executive board of the American Federation of Labor 
of drunkenness. After preparing to leave, Gompers man- 
aged to reply to his critics. Later, the miners re- 
indorsed woman suffrage, discussed a plan to reduce rep- 
resentation at conventions and refused to approve of the 
resolution excluding unionmen from the militia. 


DELEGATION TO BE REDUCED 


On the 31st, while alleged to be feeling quite sore at 
the extravagant expense ($15,000) resulting from the 
debate between McDonald, Moyer and Gompers, the 
delegates nevertheless made little progress. It was al- 
leged that 30 interlopers had been planted by a Pitts- 
burgh detective agency to create disorder. 

The committee on resolutions advocated, however, a 
reduction of the delegation to conventions. They com- 
mended that one delegate be elected for every 1000 mem- 
bers, in all only about 383 men, instead of more than 
1500 as as present. The organization voted not to per- 
mit the money of locals to be spent in aid of any strike, 
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unless the strike was indorsed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or an affiliated organization. This will 
bar the Industrial Workers of the World from Union 
support. 

J. A. Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines, and 
W. D. Ryan, former secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, and now with the Bureau, both spoke and 
were well received. 

On Monday, Feb. 2, the miners met at the German 
House, Tomlinson Hall having been previously engaged 
for a poultry show. The day was largely wasted over a 
wrangle about the auditing expenses, and the sinister 
causes said to be back of criticisms of the auditors, 

The convention passes over to the third week without 
notable results. Gompers is to be credited with some 
judgment in saying—“Taking the newspaper reports as a 
criterion, the most important work this convention has 
done has consisted of attacks on the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its officers, and discussing whether 
the president’s salary shall be increased $1000 a year.” 
Nothing has been accomplished and two weeks have 
passed. The only things essayed are what the United 
Mine Workers cannot do, the regulation of street-car 
traffic being a case in point. It is estimated that every 
roll-call costs $11,000. 


DeEcIsIONS EXPECTED 


Apparently, there will be a demand for an increase of 
10c. per ton on mine-run coal. Engineers will ask an 
increase of $20 a month, and firemen, blacksmiths and 
other topmen will demand 25c. a day more than before. 
A similar increase will be asked for drivers, trip riders, 
timbermen, track and pumpmen, motormen, trappers and 
other inside workers. The scale committee is also con- 
sidering an increase, for all men who receive less than 
$2.25 a day, proportional to the raise in wage demanded 
by the miners. There is a proposition to advance the 
wage scale of all surfacemen, so as to make it equal for all 
employees. 

The pushing of cars promises to be a vexed issue, and 
the workers will probably refuse to incorporate in their 
scale the Cleveland agreement, that nothing shall be de- 
manded in the management of mines which will increase 
the cost of production. 

The operators of the central competitive field, covering 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, have 
been asked to meet the scale committee in joint confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, Tuesday, Feb. 10. The district 
convention at Pittsburgh is set for the same week and 
must be deferred, but it is hoped that the Illinois dis- 
trict convention can be held on Feb. 17 as scheduled. 
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Proposed Law for Kentucky 
Coal Mimes 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The following proposed legislation, under the caption 
of House Bill No. 332, known as an Act to regulate the 
employment of physicians and surgeons by companies and 
corporations operating coal mines or lumber mills in the 
State of Kentucky, was introduced in the General As- 
sembly at Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 28, by Representative W. 
M. Webb, of Johnson County. It reads as follows: 


Section 1. That when it becomes necessary for any com- 
pany or corporation owning or operating a coal mine or lum- 
ber mill in this commonwealth to employ a physician or sur- 
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geon to treat or attend the employees at said coal mine or 
lumber mill, in case of sickness or injury, that said physicians 
or surgeons shall be selected by the employees working at 
said coal mine or lumber mill by a majority of said employees 
working at said coal mine or lumber mill. That said physi- 
cians or surgeons shall be employed for a period of one year 
unless sooner removed or discharged by said company, upon 
the request.of said employees, which shall be done upon 
petition signed by a majority of the employees employed at 
said coal mines or lumber mills; provided that a copy of said 
petition has been posted at the main entrance of each mine or 
at the mill of each lumber company at least ten days before 
it is presented to said employees for their signature. That 
the sum so paid each physician or surgeon shall be paid by 
said employees at the rate of $1 per month for married men 
and 50c. for single men, which amounts shall be deducted 
from the earnings of the employees working at said coal 
mines or lumber mills, and that each married man’s family 
shall receive the services of said physicians or surgeons with- 
out any additional cost. 

Section 2. Any company or corporation violating said act 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than $20 nor more than 
$100 for each offense. 


% 
Information Worthy of Your 
Most Careful Attention 


During the next few weeks, the pages of Coat AGE 
will contain the most interesting and the most valuable 
assortment of articles ever arranged for coal-mining 
men. Among other things, we will publish a paper on 
coke manufacture, giving a detailed comparison of bee- 
hive and byproduct ovens. Valuable figures of operating 
cost will be included. 

Then there will be articles giving complete data on a 
recent mine fire, methods of measuring gob temperatures, 
important details in connection with the construction of 
colhery plants, comparison of steel and wooden tanks for 
coal mines, description of a new and modern mine in 
Alabama, design and operation of a German coal-screen- 
ing plant, signaling developments in British coal mines, 
methods of mining in Iowa, power plants at Westphahan 
collieries, steel vs. wood for supporting mine roofs, ap- 
proved methods of mine surveying and the syndicate sys- 
tem of selling coal and coke. 

There are a number of other articles already on hand 
and of equal value to any of the foregoing. Some of Mr. 
Braley’s best poems, alive with human interest, will be 
printed in early issues. Then there are the coming wage 
agreements which will focus the attention of mining peo- 
ple. Coan AcE will cover all phases of this labor con- 
troversy as it has never been handled before. \ All the 
news of both factions in the contest will be published. 


Errata 


A. R. Tibbits, who was rightly credited with the article 
on the Colorado output in 1913 (Jan. 10) is not one of the 
inspectors of coal mines of that state, but is employed in the 
office of John Dalrymple, who is the chief inspector of Col- 
orado. 

In our issue of Dec. 20 we stated that the Vulcan mine, 
which recently was the scene of an explosion, was located at 
Lafayette, Boulder Co., Colorado. There are two Vulcan 
mines, both belonging to the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., one 
at Lafayette, and one at Newcastle. The Newcastle mine was 
the one which exploded. This mine is operated by the Coryell 
Mining & Leasing Co. The confusion, therefore, was easily 
made as in our mining list the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. had 
only one Vulcan mine, that at Lafayette. The coal at New- 
castle is bituminous not lignitic. 


In laying out a boiler plant attention should be given to the 
space left between the fronts of water-tube boilers and the 
boiler-house walls or opposite faces of the range so as to 
enable tubes to be replaced and stokers to be run out for 
repair and renewal. 


} 
ing has taken place, often contain large quantities of gas 
which cannot be removed by ventilation; it is suggested, 
| therefore, that holes be drilled for the purpose of tap- 
ping these reservowrs, which are a standing menace to the 
lives of the miners. 
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and-Pillar Work 


By Frank HaAas* 


SYNOPSIS—Cavities above coal workings, when cav- 


There is a general impression among mining men that 
since firedamp is found in coal seams, it evidently origin- 
ated there and that the gases are continually given off 
by the coal. There seems to be some excuse for such an 
impression as many publications, and particularly those 


of foreign countries, tend toward this theory. Whatever 








The height to which such stratifications break and fall 
depends on the area from which the coal hag been removed 
and also on the nature of the overlying rocks, but it can- 
not be depended on to follow any fixed rules. Such 
crumbling and falling either continue until they reach 
the surface of the ground or if there is not an actual 
breaking of the surface, the measures will subside and fill 
the void caused by the removal of the coal. 


VENTILATION CANNoT REMOVE ALL THE Gas 


It is plain, that until there is a subsidence of the sur- 
face by either cause, that there is a volume equal to the 
coal excavated which must be filled with air or any gas 





Section or Mine No. 43, Consoxtipation Coat Co., SHowina Bore Hor 


may be the case elsewhere, here in West Virginia, we 
know that the gas occurs below the coal seams and also 
above the seams, and that it is encountered in all the 
stratifications. Also, that the gas which we encounter in 
the mining operations is simply natural gas, perhaps al- 
tered somewhat in composition. Such gas is met in all ex- 
cavations within coal mines, clay mines or stone quarries, 
and the amount will vary with the permeability of the 
strata and their local condition. 

The method of mining coal in the Pittsburgh seam in 
the Fairmont region of West Virginia, consists in driving 
rooms from butt headings a distance of about 300 ft., 
and then removing the pillars between the rooms on a 
retreating system. The rooms are started successively, so 
that the line of advancement is at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45 deg. with the butt heading and the retreating 
line of the pillars will be practically the same. The 
coal, being completely removed, leaves the roof locally un- 
supported, and such stratifications as are loose, break and 
fall into the space previously occupied by the coal or the 
lower roof stratifications. 





*Consulting engineer, The Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
Mont, W. Va. 


which may leak in, and we find in certain localities that 
firedamp or natural gas does accumulate under such cir- 
cumstances. The ventilating current of the mine when 
properly handled, has a tendency and does dilute and con- 
vey away in its current this gas, but the tendency is less 
and less as these falls increase in height and finally fails 
entirely, leaving a body of gas or mixture undisturbed. 
Such a condition is a menace and the greatest danger oc- 
curs when the final fall comes as a result of the subsi- 
dence of the surface, at which time this gas is forced out 
and into the mine more or less rapidly. 

To drill a hole from the surface to the highest point or 
near the highest point in the fall was suggested as a rem- 
edy, but several features are involved which threw doubt 
on its practicability. In order to test out matters fully, , 
such a hole was put down under the conditions set forth 
in the accompanying illustration. The hole was of such 
size as to take a 6-in. casing, but the casing was only car- 
ried down a slight distance. When the cavity was reached, 
the casing was capped until the measurements could be 
made. The results are shown on the accompanying dia- 
gram. The percentages of gas refer to the sum of all: 
other gases than air; while not all explosive, they are at 
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least foreign to the normal mine atmosphere. Unfor- 
tunately some minor changes were being made in the 
mine ventilation during the period of the observations, 
which would affect both water gage and velocity. 

The mine is ventilated with a force fan delivering 
175,000 cu.ft. per minute at a water gage of 3.4 inches. 

The water gage at the hole when opened was 2.7 in., 
which was apparently too high, but when the specific grav- 
ity of the mixture (about 0.6) is taken into considera- 
tion, this discrepancy was explained. It was found that 
when the hole was first opened it delivered 154 cu.ft. per 
minute; as the percentage of gas fell off, the water gage 
became less until the normal pressure was reached (1.8 
in.), the volume suffering a corresponding drop to. 68 
cu.ft, per minute. 

At first the atmosphere that came off was nearly all 
gas, but this dropped rapidly in percentage till the end 
of the fourth day. Thereafter the percentage and quantity 
of gas remained constant. It would appear that as the 
quantity of gas no longer varies, the amount leaving the 
borehole would be an index to the gas actually formed, 
which is computed at about 12 cu.ft. per minute. 

The area of the base of the gob was measured as 92,400 
sq.ft., and the coal being 8 ft. high, would give a volume 
for the accumulation of gas about 739,200 cu.ft. The ob- 
servations indicate that the hole gave off in the first four 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING VOLUME, PRESSURE AND PER CENT. 
or GAs FROM BorE HOLE 


days approximately 245,000 cu.ft. of gas. The mixture of 
gas and air was not uniform, but the average of the mix- 
ture was equivalent to about 25 per cent. gas. 

Complete analyses of the gas were not continuously 
made, but an analysis of the sample taken 24 hours after 
the hole was opened showed as follows: 

COz 


O = 11.66 

N= 14.90) Air 
N = 10.52 
CH, = 32.52 
100.00 


The peculiarities of this analysis are the low percent- 
age of carbon dioxide (CO,) and the large percentage of 
nitrogen other than that normally in air. This indi- 
cates that the “gases other than air” consisted of 2% per 
cent. “blackdamp” and 73 per cent. “firedamp.” 

Among various unknown factors was the inclination of 
the fracture line above the coal. The hole demonstrated 
that this angle was less than 45 deg., but it could not be 
determined how much less. It is probable that the hole 
is located at or very near the highest point in the cay- 
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ity. The question as to what the pressure or water gage 
would be, could, of course, not be determined, and on this _ 
depended the success of the experiment. Pressure varying 
as the square of the volume, it is evident that with a 
very small pressure, sufficient volume could not be deliy- 
ered. This again would depend on the quantity of gas 
given off. Fortunately, even with the unprepared and in- 
complete observations taken, all of these facts were suffi- 
ciently determined to give quite an accurate approxima- 
tion of what will exist under other conditions. 

The object to be attained in this or other cases of gas 
accumulation is to have a hole of sufficient size with suffi- 
cient pressure behind it, so that the mixture coming out 
of the hole will be below the explosive limit. In this 
case, we find that a pressure of 1.8 in. and a 6-in. hole 
accomplished this when the quantity of gas liberated did 
not exceed 12 cu.ft. per minute. Should a locality show 
that it is producing more than this amount, the problem 
can be solved by increasing the water gage of the fan. 
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PROBABLE CONDITION OF Roor FALLS AND LOCATION OF 
HoLe IN RELATION TO CoAL PILLARS 


This could be done by putting a regulator in the return 
and then increasing the water gage until there was suffi- 
cient pressure on the hole. 

In the case of a disk-type fan where the water gage is 
rarely over 0.6 in., there would be only one remedy and 
that would be to put a small ventilator on the top of the 
hole and exhaust the air. All this presupposes that the 
mining fan delivers a force current. It is probable that 
in the case of an exhaust fan, the scheme would not 
work at all. In fact, there might be a reversal of the cur- 
rent in the hole, due to the specific gravity of the gas. 

In using this method of ventilating gobs, several pre- 
cautions should be taken. There should be no fire near 
the hole when it is drilled in. While at first the gas 
would only burn at the top of the hole, later, as the mix- 
ture had more air, it would sometime come to the explo- 
sive point and the explosion would run down and ignite 
any explosive mixture which might be in the gob. After 
the hole is drilled in, the casing should be extended 10 or 
15 ft. above the surface to avoid accidental ignition. 


s 
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| Purchased Power 


_ Elsewhere in this issue we print a somewhat lengthy 
‘article on the subject of “Purchased Power in Bitumin- 
gus Coal Mining,” which sets forth the numerous ad- 
vantages, real and imaginary, of this source of power sup- 
aly. 

While we would be inclined to agree with much of the 
‘text and sentiment of this article, there is also much 
“0 which strong exceptions might be taken. We would 
sall particular attention to the following statements: 


Many operators know that electricity applied to their 
vorkings would increase the output. It is, however, expensive 
0 install a generating plant and equip a mine for electrical 
yperation. 
- An operation now using steam power and mule haulage 
van change to electric power at a minimum of expense if cur- 
‘ent is purchased from a power company. By so doing the 
sreatest item of expense (the power plant) is eliminated. 
| The general situation confronting the coal producers is such 
hat in the future many of them must take advantage of 
ourchased power. It is the one means of meeting the condi- 
tion. 

- Tf central-station power will be a means to increase the 
tonnage, reduce production cost, and allow extensions to be 
made at a minimrm of expense, surely the operators will 
want it. 

' Gasoline locomotives are being tried out for mine haulage, 
'but so fav have met with indifferent success. 

It is not an uncommon thing when investigating condi- 
tions at a mine with an isolated plant to find that the power 
generated per ton of output is as high as 12 to 14 kw.-hr. 
with the,corresponding cost running from 15c. to 25c. per 
ton. With the intelligent use of purchased power the con- 
sumption should not average higher than 2 to 5 kw.-hr. per 
ton, and the total cost for power should not run above 3c. to 
Te. per ton of output. 


From the business standpoint, what does it matter 
whether a man pays a certain amount from his own pock- 
et for a power plant, or pays interest, depreciation, in- 
surance and taxes on an equal investment made by some- 
one else? Let no coal operator contemplating the pur- 
chase of power deceive himself or allow himself to be 
deluded into the belief that by buying current he escapes 
an investment in power-generating apparatus. For, 
while it may be true that he is not called upon to im- 
mediately pay down a lump sum for a power plant, yet 
hhe nevertheless pays all the overhead and operating 
charges—and usually a plump profit also—on some- 
body else’s investment. These items are about as un- 
avoidable economically as the law of gravitation is phy- 
‘sically. 

While the central power station furnishing current to 
coal mines undoubtedly fills an economic need in the fuel- 
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‘producing industry, it is by no means a panacea for all, 


the ills with which the industry is beset. Even though 
possibly many small operations may be able to buy cur- 
rent at a less cost than that for which they could gen- 
erate it, there is no legitimate excuse for crediting pur- 
‘chased power with economies which, of right, belong 
‘solely to electrical distribution. 

The writer of the article calls attention to the exces- 
‘sive cost of power in, small steam-operated plants, and 
states that 12 to 14 kw.-hr. are often expended per ton of 
‘coal mined, with a cost of from 15 to 25 cents, which 
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“with the intelligent use of purchased power,” might be 
reduced to not more than 2 to 5 kw.-hr., costing not to 
exceed 3 to 7 cents. 

When we consider that in not a few mining plants of 
even moderate capacity, throughout the country, current 
may be generated and delivered to the outgoing busbars 
at a cost of from 0.6 of a cent to 1 cent per kw.-hr., 
it might be pertinent to ask what might be accomplished 
at mines, such as the writer has mentioned, by the intell- 
gent generation and distribution of homemade current ? 

The writer’s remarks on the gasoline locomotive need 
no comment. Most of our readers are well acquainted 
with the status, success, possibilities and limitations of 
this type of motor. 

The circumstance wherein the isolated mining station 
appears to be the most vulnerable is that not in one 
case in ten are the cost facts known—not one operator in 
ten knowing with certainty what the power he makes 
costs or should cost. 

Had the numerous mining plants which are now giv- 
ing way to centrol station power been properly designed, 
well built, efficiently maintained and operated, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if purchased current could compete with 
them as easily and as advantageously as is now the case. 
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The Kkthics of Unionism 


We are unwilling to believe that a union with a 
straightforward moral code is impossible. The majority 
of the workmen, we are sure, are prepared to do what 
conscience dictates. Consequently, we believe that if the 
papers of the country generally would insist that employ- 
ers and employees alike should be honest in their dealings 
with each other a great change for the better would 
come over our industrial disputes. 

The press has done a great deal to elevate the em- 
ployer, to make him more amenable to conscience and 
publ opinion. It is certainly time that something was 


done to make the employee also believe that he is not 
justified in doing anything and everything which the 


law does not forbid. A code of ethics is much needed 
for unionism. 

The trouble in Vancouver Island is a case in point. 
The miners of the Cumberland and Extension collieries 
operated by the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., 
were discontented over the dismissal of two men and 
struck. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act pro- 
vides that, before striking, the miners or other employees 
shall submit their grievances to an impartial board of 
three members, the company and workmen each having 
a representative on the board. The law does not compel 
acceptance of the finding of this arbitration commission 
but it does forbid strikes and lockouts pending the in- 
quiry. 

So the miners, to evade this reasonable provision, de- 
cided to go on a “holiday” and not on a strike. This 
was on Sept. 16, 1912. As the United Mine Workers 
of America has subsidized this violation of the law by 
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paying strike dues to the holiday makers, the miners at 
the Cumberland and Extension mines are still continuing 
their festive idleness. 

It was found necessary later to extend the strike and 
Frank Farrington, at Seattle, Wash., under orders, he 
says, of John P. White, ordered a strike, in violation of 
the law, at all the other mines on Vancouver Island. We 
quote his words because they justify the statement that 
President White is not sincere in trying to keep the 
union on a truly honorable basis. 


using the authority given me by President 
White, and in order that we may combat solidarity with 
solidarity, I hereby instruct you to call a strike of all the 
men employed in and around all the mines at Nanaimo, South 
Wellington, and Jingle Pot, the strike to begin May 1 and 
to continue until a joint working agreement between the 
United Mine Workers of District 28, and the mine owners on 
Vancouver Island has been secured; said agreement to carry 
increased prices of labor and improved conditions of employ- 
ment. You will also make a diligent effort to secure the 
names of all men who refuse to respond to the call to strike 
so that they may be published throughout Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States. 


So these men were to be forced whether they would 
or not to leave their work without any ballot to express 
the popular will. White, of Indianapolis, says so, Far- 
rington, of Illinois, approves, Foster, of Nanaimo, also 
assents and what rights have any of these miners or a ma- 
jority of them in convention assembled to act counter 
to their declared will? 

A meeting was held by the union at Nanaimo and sev- 
eral officers of the United Mine Workers of America ad- 
dressed it. Foster, the district president, said “there was 
no need for a vote on the strike which was called by 2000 
workers and now on.” The report of the Royal Com- 
missioner, which is the basis for these remarks, goes on to 
state. 

There was much dissent during the meeting, but those who 
urged the keeping of their existing agreements were shouted 
down. When the chairman was asked why the men were not 


allowed to vote on the question, the answer was that they 
should join the organization and get a vote. 


Therefore, 


Meetings were called for a ballot but all kinds of in 
timidation and disorder were employed. Meantime Fos- 
ter issued red posters stating “Ballot or no ballot, anyone 
going to work at these mines will be branded as a scab.” 
Finally the ballot was taken and out of about 2000 men 
only 478 were present to vote. Of these 432 voted to 
continue working but they ultimately decided not to go 
to work owing to the smallness of the vote. 

Quibbling, blackmailing, intimidation and_ despotic 
methods mark the action of the union at Nanaimo. Since 
May 1, 1913, the strike or “holiday” has continued over 
the whole island though the mines are by no means idle. 
Meanwhile, the men denied a voice, forbidden to keep 
their contracts, prohibited from obeying the law are being 
displaced, we fear permanently, by strike breakers from 
everywhere, including natives of China and Japan. 
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Making Men 


Anyone who has seen the way in which rooms without 
sights drift helplessly right and left, will soon realize 
how hopeless it is for us to do work cheaply with the 
miners now found in our mines. It would be compara- 
tively easy, if our miners were trained, to lay out head- 
ing rails in an absolutely true line in plan and then angle 
off the first straight rails at a given angle from these 
by the use of a template, and keep the line thus obtained 


knew he had learned it. 
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without variation. At least this could be done in a level, | 
or nearly level mine. But instead of this we drive rooms, | 
if sights are not used, so that they “doghole” into one 
another every 75 or 100 ft. Trained miners are certainly 
badly needed. . 

In the track-laying of rooms the poorest of work is 
usually done, and the delays in gathering and hauling 
largely arise from the derailments in rooms. It is idle 
to say that many miners do better and know better than 
our words indicate. It may be readily granted that this 
is so, but the first man to put a wrong course or kink in 
his room has made trouble all’ along the line. 

The coal of the man who has used excellent discretion 
is taken by his neighbor whose work is bad, and the com- 
petent miner must turn to the right or left, or drive a 
room without a pillar, and his track must twist from side 
to side, if he would follow the vagaries of his room. 

There is today but little pride in heading and room 
driving. We have seen work fifty years old which was 
driven without sights and which is far more perfect than 
some sighted work done today. No one can deny that the 
loss of coal is largely due to negligent and inexpert work 
on the part of about 50 per cent. of the miners engaged. 
Part is due to the obsolete methods of operators, but 
more is due to the inefficiency of the man at the work- 
ing face. 

It is time to rectify this condition. It is better, we 
think, to train 90 per cent. of the men in their work, 
that is the miners, than to expend all our efforts on 
about 5 per cent.—the would-be foremen. 

The old miner was a proud man. He had a trade and 
There was a degree of satisfac- 
tion in his labors, such as an artisan always feels. But 
now there is no art of mining—merely a labor—and in 
unsighted mines the surveyor is hard put to it sometimes 
to tell just where he is. 


7) 


The Coming Spring Agreement 


The condition of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica is not remarkably flourishing. A surplus of $278,- 
032.30 on Nov. 30 of last year, reduced by the large ex- 
penses of the recent session, is not a war fund on which 
much reliance can be placed. It amounts to hardly a 
dollar for each member in the bituminous regions. 

The paid membership also declined noticeably since 
August, 1913, when it was 409,154. In November, it 
was 374,858. However, the membership fluctuates so 
widely that too much emphasis should not be placed on 
this fact. It is permissible, however, to call attention 
to the official statement that in November, 1913, the 
paid membership was smaller than on the same date in 
1912 by 12,607 members. 

These facts do not bode well for a sturdy resistance 
this spring. Seeing, however, that some leaders prefer 
a penniless union, and look upon a reserve fund as an- 
evidence of a base concession to the power of capital, we 
cannot anticipate that there will not be a bitter struggle” 
for further concessions. The bituminous mine workers 
cannot fight like those in the anthracite region, for they 
have only the earnings of 100,000 anthracite workers on 
which to rely. On the other hand, a strike of the an- 
thracite miners involving only one-third as many men 
might receive three times as much pecuniary support as 
one involving all the bituminous mines. 
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‘Must a Contract to Sell Coal Be 
| in Writing ? 
By A. L. H. Strreet* 


SY NOPSIS—By statute in most states agreements for 
sale must be evidenced by signed writings, if the price 
exceeds a fixed amount, if no part of the price is paid, 
and if no part of the property sold is accepted and re- 
ceived by the buyer. What the courts have held in coal- 
trade cases. 

To minimize opportunity for fraud and misunder- 
standing in commercial transactions, most of the states 
have enacted a law which provides, in effect, that no con- 
tract to sell personal property at a price of $50 or more 
shall be valid, unless the buyer accepts and actually re- 
ceives part of the goods, or makes a payment on the price, 
or unless the contract or some note or memorandum 
thereof is reduced to writing, and signed by the person 
to be bound thereby. I understand that this law is not 
in force in Louisiana, and one or two other states may 
prove exceptions to it, but, otherwise, it is uniformly 
operative throughout the country. In a few states, how- 
ever, oral contracts of sale, involving $30 or more, are 
governed by this law, which is technically known as the 
“Statute of Frauds.” 

To meet the requirements of the statute, it is not nec- 
essary that a formal contract be entered into; a mem- 
orandum, however, informally written, is sufficient if it 
discloses the terms of sale. Thus a letter, telegram or 
receipt may be an adequate memorandum, and a signed 
offer binds the person who makes it. To satisfy the law, 
a contract to sell coal must afford means of definitely as- 
certaining the quantity to be delivered and the price to 


be paid. 
A Coat Contract WHICH WAs DECLARED VOID 


Applying the requirement of the Virginia Statute of 
Frauds that the writing must be signed, the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals held, in the case of 
Richmond Standard Steel Spike & Iron Co. vs. Chester- 
field Coal Co., 160 Federal Reporter 832, that a pur- 
ported contract to sell coal to which was subscribed the 
seller’s name in typewriting, with an unfilled blank un- 
der it for the signature of the officer of the selling com- 
pany who was to sign it, was insufficiently signed, al- 
though the company retained the paper after its delivery 
by the buyer, and although partial deliveries were made 
according to the terms of the writing. The court decid- 
ed, however, that the typewritten signature would have 
been sufficient had the selling company authorized the 
appending of it to the writing, or adopted it as a sig- 
nature. 

Payment of part of the price, or an amount to bind 
the bargain, avoids necessity for evidencing the con- 
tract by any writing, although good business practice 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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would seem to require the terms of every contract to be in 
“black and white.” The payment must be actual, how- 
ever, and not simulated. Delivery of a check drawn 
against ample funds in a bank is equivalent to payment 
in cash, but execution of a note is not. ; 

To satisfy the clause of the law which avoids the ne- 
cessity of a writing where the buyer accepts part of the 
coal contracted for, the coal must pass completely under 
his control. But it is not essential that, at the time of 
such acceptance, the coal be measured to determine the 
amount due on its price. 


A New York Caspr Crrep 


And, according to the decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, in the case of Thedford vs. Herbert, 8% North- 
eastern Reporter 798, a partial delivery of coal, made af- 
ter the contract was entered into, renders the agreement 
of sale valid although the contract was verbal. In this 
case, it appeared that, after the terms of the sale were 
orally agreed upon, the seller requested the buyer to con- 
firm the agreement in writing, which the buyer did, 
stating the price and other terms. Part of the coal was 
then delivered and paid for. The Court of Appeals 
rested its opinion as to the validity of the contract on 
the fact that a partial delivery was accepted by the buyer 
in recognition of the agreement. 

The courts have been freauently called upon to decide 
that mere delivery of a commodity does not take a con- 
tract for its sale outside the Statute of Frauds. It must 
appear that the delivery was “accepted” by the buyer or 
by his authorized agent. Thus mere delivery of coal 
to a carrier does not constitute an acceptance by the buy- 
er, unless he authorized the carrier to make a final ac- 
ceptance for him. Nor does the fact that coal is other- 
wise delivered at the place for delivery fixed by the 
agreement show, of itself, that the coal passed under the 
control of the buyer. 

In addition to contracts for the sale of commodities, 
the Statute of Frauds usually provides that no promise 
to discharge the obligation of a third person, and no 
contract which is not to be performed within a year 
from its making, and no agreement to grant an interest 
in land, excepting leases for not more than one year, shall 
be valid unless it is evidenced in a writing, signed by the 
person to be bound thereby. Accordingly, the Missouri 
Supreme Court decided in the case of Reigert vs. Manu- 
facturers’ Coal and Coke Co., 117 Southwestern Reporter 
61, that a contract for services in working up a market 
for the company’s products was invalid where it was not 
reduced to writing and was not to expire within a year. 

a 

Fraud in Performance of Public Contract—Where a prison 
coal contractor delivers as pea coal an inferior grade worth 
$1 a ton less, he renders himself liable to the state in dam- 
ages on the ground of fraud, although the prison authorities 
may have been derelict in duty in failing to discover the de- 
ficiency in quality. (New York Court of Appeals, People va, 
O’Brien, 103 Northeastern Reporter 710.) 
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More Club Rooms for Mine 
Workers 


The building of five new “mess houses” at as many 
collieries has been authorized by the officials of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. They will be of a standard de- 
sign, based on that of the mess house built experimen- 
tally at the Prospect colliery of this company, and their 
size will depend upon the number of men working at 
the various operations. 

The collieries at which these mess houses, where the 
men can gather to have their midday meal in comfort, 
instead of eating in the breaker or in the boiler and en- 
gine rooms, are the Franklin, Packer No. 5, Derringer, 
Park and Buck Mountain. Their construction will be 
started shortly. 

The floors, walls and ceilings of the new mess houses 
will be of cement, so that they may be easily kept clean 
and sanitary. They will contain coat and locker rooms, 
a wash room with hot and cold running water and enam- 
eled basins, and a lavatory. The meeting and lunch 
rooms will be well hghted and heated and will contain 
benches, tables and simple cooking conveniences. 

The mess house at the Prospect colliery has proved 
extremely popular, especially in the colder months. A 
number of the mine workers formed a “coffee club,” the 
members of which take turns in heating coffee for the 
crowd on the simple appliances provided for that pur- 
pose, and some of the men bring clean clothes and take 
a complete bath at the mess house after finishing their 
work each day. 

It is understood that, if these additional houses meet 
with the same success as that at the Prospect colliery, 
the system will be gradually extended to all the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co.’s operations. Hach house is in charge of 
a man employed to keep it clean and in order, and the 
mine workers themselves, at the Prospect colliery, have 
shown their appreciation by refraining from damaging 
the house or abusing the privileges. 
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Concrete Vaults in Colliery 
Villages 
By A PENNSYLVANIA MINING ENGINEER 


Sanitation is as important as safety, but it is more 
generally neglected. One of the most important things 
about sanitation is the construction of closets of a char- 
acter which will not serve to spread disease. Some few 
years ago, we used to see them located over streams and 
the vaults were usually constructed of rough boards of 
all widths, lengths and thicknesses; anything was con- 
sidered good enough for a privy. 


DIFFICULTIES WHERE WATER Is ENCOUNTERED 


Vaults are now built of concrete and when the ex- 
cavation is made in dry soil, their construction is com- 
paratively easy. We use old boards to make an inner 
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form and allow the excavation to serve for the outer. 
When we encounter soil which makes water freely, we 
must resort to some other method of placing it. 

We excavate the pit somewhat larger on all sides than 
the vault we desire to construct. Substantial timbers 
measuring 8x12 in. make a good support and these are 
laid over the hole and a double form is built on them. 
This is built as nearly water-tight as possible. The 
timber used is of good quality, for forms should never 
be built of poor material. Concrete is deposited in these 
forms and allowed to set for five days. It should then re- 
ceive two coats of good paint, both inside and out. 
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MerruHop or LOWERING WATERPROOFED CONCRETE VAULT 
INTO Pir SUNK IN WATER-BEARING STRATA 


A vault of good size should be 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 6 
in. long, and 6 ft. deep, and 6 in. of concrete on the 
sides and bottom will make a sufficient lining. These 
dimensions, therefore, fix the size of the form and the ex- 
cavation. 


LOWERING THE VAULT INTO PLACE 


The vault when completed should be lowered into the 
pit by means of a horse, which can be built of a piece of 
8x10-in. timber, with four.6x8-in. legs. From this can 
be suspended a 2- to 3-ton chain block. Two men and a 
helper can easily lower the vault into place. 

In order to make the vault water-tight, one quart of 
crude oil can be added for each sack of cement. The 
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mixture may be made, 1 part cement, 3 parts sand, and 
5 parts stone. Good cement should be used, our prac- 
tice being to use Universal Portland. Bluestone we find 
preferable to other stone although slag will give good re- 
sults. “hans 

It will be noted on the top of the vault in the picture 
that there is a loop of 7-in. haulage rope A which passes 
down into the concrete about 3 ft. 6 in. The rope util- 


ized, may have served its appointed time in the mines, 
and, if so, the grease must be thoroughly burned off it. 





An ALLEY oF A Mopret Mine VILLAGE. CONCRETE 
-VAauLT READY ror LOWERING IN PIT PREPARED 
For Its RECEPTION 


Two loops are placed on the top of the vault and by this 
it is lowered into the pit. 


ConstrucTION Costs 


A vault such as that described can be built for $36 
complete, the price covering both labor and material. 
But to keep the price within those limits, 15 must be 
constructed and it does not pay to build less than ten, 
as the forms and horse are expensive unless used for the 
construction of several vaults. 
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Restoratives 


~ One of the many uses of aromatic spirits of ammonia 


is to restore persons overcome by asphyxiation, drowning 
or electric or traumatic shocks. As usually applied there 
is a considerable doubt as to its effect. The ammonia 
soon loses strength when exposed to the air; on the other 
hand, it may be strong and be used without discretion. It 
is true that an unconscious man is not likely to inhale 
heavily on the contents of the bottle or rag with which 
it is administered but he may easily receive too strong a 
dose. Furthermore, the contents of the bottle may be 
spilled on the patient, burning him severely. 

To avoid these difficulties the Red Cross Society is of- 
fering for sale little vials containing the right quantity 
of aromatic spirits hermetically sealed. The vials are 
completely swathed in absorbent cotton so that they can 
be broken in the fingers without the edges of the glass 
cutting the finger tips. The glass is so fragile that it 
will yield and break when squeezed strongly and the 
liquid which escapes has the requisite restorative power. 
The vials are made in England where the idea of using 
them appears to have originated. They are termed “vap- 
oroles.” The cotton itself is kept in place by a thin net- 
ting of silk which prevents the vial from escaping from 
its cotton coat. 

While the inhalation of ammonia from “vaporoles” or 
otherwise undoubtedly does good, the best way to admin- 
ister aromatic spirits of ammonia if the maximum effect 
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is desired is to give it through the mouth in water. This 
method is, of course, impracticable with an unconscious 
patient. The “vaporoles” are especially serviceable in 
cases of threatened falling or syncope. 
Vineyards and Orchards in 
Pocahontas Region 


Several families in the Pocahontas region are setting 
out vineyards and orchards on plots which they have 
rented for a nominal sum. Some of these are three or 
four years old and are therefore in bearing condition. 
Scores of others have been set out within the past year 
and, of course, these will not be harvested for a couple 
of years yet. The majority of the white miners in this 
region come from Italy and Hungary and were agricul- 
turalists in their native lands. 

At Elkhorn and Crozer one can see on the sides of the 
hills, patches of ground fenced in, filled with neatly 
pruned and securely trellised grape vines. On other spots 
there are peach, apple, pear and other fruit trees regu- 
larly laid out. Most of the grape vines have been im- 
ported from the countries whence the miners came. 

But tilling the soil is not confined to. the whites. Hun- 
dreds of negro miners of the Pocahontas coal fields de- 
vote their energy to gardening. Far up on the tops of the 
mountain where the land is comparatively level, the 
negro miners raise vegetables such as they formerly grew 
in old Virginia, North Carolina and other Southern 
states. They are not much given to fruit raising. They 
do not even raise many watermelons, but prefer cabbages, 
potatoes, beans and the lke. By this soil tilling, in their 
leisure hours, the miners in the Pocahontas field have ma- 
terially reduced the cost of living and are increasing their 
savings accordingly. 


S&S 
Work of Rescue Car in 
ArKansas 


Mine rescue car No. 4 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
for a long time engaged in Arkansas in giving training and 
instruction to the miners of that field in the work of mine 
rescue and first aid to the injured. The work at Russellville 
completed the training itinerary of car No. 4 through Arkan- 
sas, which began on Oct. 15 (being interrupted for ten days 
by the trip to the mine disaster at Dawson, New Mexico) and 
on January 7 the car returned to headquarters at Pittsburg, 
Kansas. During this trip through Arkansas the coal camps 
were visited in the following order—Hackett, Midland, Hart- 
ford, Greenwood, Jenny Lind, Huntington, Paris, Denning and 
Russellville. ; 

A total of 150 miners were given the full week’s 
course of training in mine-rescue work, first aid to the in- 
jured, the use and care of safety lamps and safety appliances, 
and other instruction pertinent to the conservation of life in 
the coal mines; also 5000 miners and others attended lectures 
on the:ecar. The spirit and enthusiasm with which the min- 
ers and operators entered into this training work speaks well 
for the future of the coal-mining industry in the state of 
Arkansas. State Mine Inspector Tom Shaw also worked with 
untiring energy to make this training work a permanent 
factor in furthering the safety of mining conditions in 
Arkansas. 

H. D. Mason, Jr., in charge of the mine-rescue car has the 
following to say with regard to this training work, “I wish 
to thank the miners, operators, mine inspector, and railroads 
of Arkansas in behalf of the U. S. Bureau of Mines for their 
constant courtesies and most sincere interest in this work 
for the conservation of human life in the coal mines. Never 
has it been our pleasure to meet brighter and more clever 
mining men; than those with whom we have been associated 
during our work through Arkansas, and Doctor Chisholm and, 
myself will leave this state feeling that the work already 
accomplished will be carried forward by the men at the 
mines.” 
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Rope Lubrication 


Letter No. 1—I have read the query on the matter of 
rope lubrication, by Superintendent, asking for the rec- 
ords and results of scientific investigation and the prac- 
tical experience of mining men, in reference to the lubri- 
cation of cables with a view to the prolongation of the 
life of the rope. I note that the editorial comment, in 
reply to this inquiry, advises, first, the application of lin- 
seed oil, Coat Aer, Jan. 17, p. 1389. In this connec- 
tion, I want to draw attention to a few quotations bearing 
on this question. 

In opposition to the use of linseed oil as a lubricant, 
Redwood says: “Neither raw nor boiled linseed oil must 
be used as a lubricant, as they quickly oxidize.” 

Victor Schweitzer, in The Distillation of Resins, p. 
155, says: “The thickening of oe oil results from the 
absorpiio of oxygen in the air,’ 

Another investigator of world-wide reputation, found 
that linseed oil in the presence of moisture and gases, 
in the New York subway, was converted into a soap and, 
in this form, served as a carrier of moisture to the metal 
that it was designed to protect; causing its corrosion. 

In the nroeeed ane of the tenth annual meeting of .the 
American Society for Testing Materials, Charles B. Dud- 
ley, president of the Societys at that time, said, in dis- 
cussing this subject: “If you can so cover your eval 
that you keep the oxygen out,.there will be no corrosion.’ 

I may add, the same argument applies in regard to the 
use of pine tar as a protective against corrosion. In its 
hardening process, it also absorbs oxygen from the air. 
The lime used in neutralizing any acid it may contain 
is attacked by the chemical action of gases and mine wa- 
ters, the hydrogen sulphide of acid mine waters convert- 
ing part of the lime into calcium hyposulphide, and the 
carbon dioxide of the air and mine water, converting an- 
other portion of the lime into calcium carbonate. The 
former lime salt, in the presence of moisture, again gives 
up the hydrogen sulphide, which gas attacks the metal, 
causing its corrosion. 

Any mixture of linseed oil and pine tar would possess 
the combined faults of both of these constituents. The 
only virtue of such application lies in their great ad- 
hesiveness. A prime factor in securing immunity from 
corrosion in rope practice is the elimination of all oxidiz- 
ing influences; but this is, in present-day knowledge, a 
costly ‘operation. 

A. C, STALKNECHT. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

[ Our correspondent has given some valuable quotations, 
in connection with the lubrication of hoisting and haulage 
ropes. These quotations must be taken for what they are 
worth. The first quotation, from Redwood, undoubtedly 
refers to the use of boiled linseed oil for lubricating ma- 
chinery. While there is no doubt of the absorption of oxy- 
gen by oils and tars, in the hardening process, there is 
some question of the conveyance of this oxygen to the iron 
or steel protected by said lubricant. 
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The chemical action of gases and acid mine waters on 
these lubricants destroys, undoubtedly, in time, their pro- 
tective qualities, but, the question may properly be asked, 
will not these agents attack the unprotected iron or steel 
more rapidly than when compelled to act through the pro- 
tective coverings. The present-day practice of manufac- 
turers and users of wire ropes is as stated in the editorial 
comment to which reference has been made, CoaL AGp, 
Jan. 17, p. 1389. We would suggest that our correspon- 
dent, after his severe arraignment of this common prac- 
tice, should give the readers of Coat AGE a substitute 
for the applications he condemns.—BHp. | 


ay 
Fan Ventilation 


In reading the answer to D. J. Hopkins’ question on 
Fan Ventilation, Coan Agr, Jan. 24, p. 180, permit 
me to say that I think the way this question is answered 
may prove to be misleading. It might cause a company 
to install a fan and, perhaps, fail then to obtain the 
necessary quantity of air, owing to certain existing con- 
ditions in the air courses, which are often very contracted 
in thin seams, frequently having a sectional area of only 
30 sq.ft. 

I would like to suggest another question: Assuming 
the conditions stated by Mr. Hopkins and assuming, fur- — 
ther, that both openings have practically the same eleva- 
tion and that the distance from the present fan to the 
back opening in the mine is 134 miles, suppose that a 6- 
ft. Stine fan is now installed at the back entrance, capa- 
ble of producing 20,000 cu.ft. of air per min. against a 1- 
in. water gage; how much would this second fan increase 
the quantity of air in circulation in the mine? Assume, 
for example, that the present circulation of air is 80,000 
cu.ft. per:min. against a water gage of 3.5 in., and that 
this circulation is produced by a 12-ft. fan; and that the 
resistance of the return airway is equivalent to a 144-in. 
water gage. , 

Constant READER. 

Punxsutawney, Penn. 

Our correspondent has assumed conditions not involved 
or suggested in the previous question. Mr. Hopkins’ ques- 
tion simply asked if the installation of a second fan, work- 
ing in parallel with the first, would prove satisfactory ; or, 
as he says, “will both of these fans work successfully.” 

There is no question but that, before making such in- 
stallation, every effort should be made to increase the 
circulation in the mine by clearing up the air courses, en- 
larging breakthroughs and shortening the distance the air 
must travel wherever this is practicable. The question of 
the airways being driven in a thin vein and having a 
small sectional area, does not affect the principle involved 
in the answer to this question. The principle, in respect 
to both fans working successfully, will be the same what- 
ever the sectional area of the airways. 

Referring to the question proposed by correspondent; 
namely, the installation of a second fan, located at a back 
opening in the mine (not mentioned in Mr. Hopkins’ 





question), this suggestion is extremely doubtful and would 
only prove advantageous to the extent the distance of air 
travel is shortened and under certain conditions in 

which the air current, at some point in the mine, has vir- 
tually lost its velocity, becoming dispersed in the work- 
“ings. The second fan, under such conditions, will act as 
a booster. We could not attempt to give an answer to the 
question, how much this fan would increase the present 
circulation of 80,000 cu.ft. of air per min., under the 
' conditions stated, as we regard this wholly incalculable. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 16—In the discussion of the certificate law, 
several correspondents seem to think that all mine fore- 
men and firebosses should be examined every few years. 
While I feel that a superintendent or foreman of a mine 
should possess a certificate of competency, I do not con- 
cur in the opinion that these officials should pass an ex- 
amination so frequently. I would ask why a mining man 
should be required to stand such frequent examination in 
order that he may follow his vocation when this is not 
done in other professions. Would it not be just as neces- 
sary to require that state certificates, diplomas and li- 
censes should be subject to a reéxamination, in all call- 
ings and professions ? 

The ability to pass an examination does not make a 
man a successful mine foreman. One correspondent who 
favors such frequent examination, himself admits know- 
ing a foreman of a gaseous mine, who has no knowledge 
of gas. If this man was required to pass another exami- 
nation, would he not probably secure a certificate by the 
same unfair means he employed to get the first? Again, 
other candidates who are thoroughly posted on the theory 
of mining and could pass any examination without a 
day’s preparation, lack executive ability in the handling 
of men so essential in the operation of a mine. 

The mine foreman who is faithful and devoted to his 
work is learning every day by experience. He is con- 
stantly confronted by practical problems in ventilation, 
haulage, drainage, timbering, methods of mining, etc., 
that he must master. Ask one of these men who has been 
“on the job” for several years, how much more he knows 
now than when he obtained his certificate, and he will 
tell you that he knew nothing about mining then, in 
comparison with what he knows now, which shows that he 
has acquired a vast amount of knowledge in the school 
of experience. 

My opinion is that every mine foreman should be pro- 
gressive enough to keep abreast of the times by reading 
books and journals devoted to mining. It is only too 
true, however, that through the extra work required in 
the mine and the conferences with the superintendent 
every evening, after supper, in the office, the mine fore- 
man has little time to himself that he can devote to study. 

In the discussion of this question, it should be remem- 
bered that the mine foreman, like other men, has many 
duties demanding his attention a part of the time. He 
cannot neglect the duties he owes his family and the 
community in which he lives. Besides attending relig- 
ious, fraternal, social and other meetings, he must have 
some time for recreation. When these numerous de- 
mands on his time are considered, it seems to me that, 
having passed one successful examination, the faithful 
mine foreman should be regarded as sufficiently qualified 
for the position he holds. I advise all whose time will 
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permit to continue to study and read and aspire to higher 
things. A man should qualify himself for something 
better than his present position, remembering that “there 
is always room at the top.” 

BITUMINOUS. 

Windber, Penn. 

Letter No. 17—The discussion of this subject, in the 
different letters submitted, has interested me very much 
and leads me to express my opinion in regard to the in- 
terchange of state certificates of competency. 

I may say nearly one-half of my mining experience 
wag gained in the Clearfield region of Pennsylvania, al- 
though I have had practical experience in 37 different 
mines located in six different counties in this state. While 
I am not in favor of an interchange of certificates be- 
tween the different states, I fail to understand why any- 
one should argue that a man who has obtained his ex- 
perience in the Clearfield region and has passed success- 
fully the examination required for first-grade mine fore- 
man certificate is not able to successfully manage mines 
in West Virginia, as stated by one correspondent, Letter 
No. 5, Vol. 4, p. 912. There are drift, slope and shaft 
mines in Clearfield County, and the characteristics of the 
coal seams are somewhat varied, there being gaseous and 
nongaseous mines in that region. I think, also, that 
Joseph Virgin will find the same varied conditions in 
the mines of West Virginia as exist in the Clearfield 
region of Pennsylvania. 

I want to say that our knowledge of mining would 
be limited indeed if the experience of our ancestors ha 
not been handed down to us, either in verbal or written 
form. It is the combined experience of this and preced- 
ing generations that has brought mining up to its present 
standard. 

In regard to the character of the examinations asked in 
different states, a simple comparison of the questions 
asked candidates for mine foreman and fireboss certifi- 
cates in the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, during 
the past several years, with the questions asked in other 
states will convince anyone that a man who can pass the 
Pennsylvania examination and has had sufficient ex- 
perience in the coal mines of this country i; well able 
to take charge of any mine in any state. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, I am not in favor of a certificate of 
any state being good in another state, because of the fact 
that there are many men holding certificates of compe- 
tency who are clearly incompetent. 

Speaking of examinations, I think that any citizen 
of moral character and temperate habits who has had at 
least five years’ practical experience in the coal mines of 
this country, immediately preceding the examination, 
should be allowed to sit in an examination in any state, 
whether or not he be a resident of that state. 

In regard to the life of a certificate, since there are a 
large number of men who neither study nor read mining 
books and papers after they have obtained their certifi- 
cate of competency, and others who imagine that they 
know it all and have nothing further to learn, I am of the 
opinion that no certificate issued in any state should be 
good for a longer period than four years. I also believe 
that the standard of examination should be the same in 
all states and sufficiently high to secure the greatest ef- 
ficiency. 

BENJAMIN HARTILL. 

Johnstown, Penn. 
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Colorado Strike Investigation 


I read with interest the article by A Constant Reader, 
Coa Ack, Jan. 3, p. 28,.in which he quotes a part of the 
findings of the Federal Grand Jury, sitting at Pueblo, 
Colo., investigating the Colorado coal strike. I would 
like to ask, Why does he quote only that part of the find- 
ings that is favorable to the Union? 

In the absence of any information to the contrary I 
take it for granted that this correspondent is a union 
man. I have no fault to find with him in this respect 
but would call his attention to the fact that in order to 
present his case in an intelligent manner to the jury 
of public opinion, he should state all the facts in the 
case, both for and against his cause. 


Inasmuch as he has stated those findings of the jury 


that were favorable to the Union cause, I will not repeat 
them, but will mention those that were adverse to the 
Union. I will also say, in a spirit of fairness and justice, 
that correspondent did not state all of the findings of 
this jury that were favorable to his cause. For the bene- 
fit of those who wish to secure the entire report it may 
be stated that it was published in full in the Denver 
Post (Colo.), Dec. 2, 1913. 

As this jury was composed of nine men holding union 
cards and nine men without such cards, the charge that 


YL 
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it was a fixed or biased jury could not be sustained, as_ 
these nine union men would not have brought in the in- 

dictments against the heads of the United Mine Workers 

of America that they did without sufficient evidence to 

sustain such a finding. The parts of the report not quoted 
by correspondent are as follows: 

“The methods employed by the United Mine Workers 
are an insult to law-abiding citizens and conservative 
labor. The miners organization has brought experienced 
strike agitators into the state and have armed hundreds 
of irresponsible aliens, who have become a menace to the 
peace, prosperity and lives of our citizens. The Union 
has created an open insurrection in southern Colorado 
and its methods are repudiated by all fair minded or- 
ganizations. The officers admit their inability to con- 
trol the miners in the tent colonies they have armed.” 

“A promise to pay fines,” says the report, “is about 
all that is necessary, in order to become a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America”; and adds, “The dues 
are used to support insurrection and lawlessness and, 
when necessary, to force their demands by intimidation 
and fear whenever strikes are called, with the result of in- 
juring other trades and the entailment of hardships and 
privations on the people of the entire commonwealth.” 

J. E. SMITH. 

Sunlight, Colo. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
ADDITION OF FRACTIONS 


In order to add two or more fractions together, or, in other 
words, to find their sum, it is necessary to reduce them to 
equivalent fractions having the same fractional unit. That is 
to say, all the fractions must have the same common de- 
nominator. The sum of the numerators will then show the 
total. number of fractional units and this sum written over 
the common denominator will be the required sum of the 
given fractions. 

Rule—If the fractions have the same denominator add the 
numerators together and write their sum over the common 
denominator. 

If the fractions have different denominators reduce them 
to equivalent fractions having a common denominator and add 
together the numerators of the fractions, writing their sum 
over the common ,enominator, as before. 

To Reduce Fractions to a Common Denominator—Find the 
least common multiple of all the denominators for a common 
denominator. Then divide this common denominator by the 
denominator of each fraction, in turn, and multiply the numer- 
ator by the quotient obtained, for a new numerator and write 
this over the common denominator. 

Example—Reduce the following fractions to a common de- 
nominator: 1/3, 5g, 7/12, 18/1s, and find their sum. 

Solution—First find the least common multiple of 8, 8, 12, 


18; thus: 
2 Oo) LOE 2S 
2) oA ORY, 
3 ) 3 eee 
OLS alr Fs: 


2K&2xX3 xX 2X 3 = 72 least common multiple 
The equivalent fractions are then found as follows: 


j 72 24 vif 72 42 
3% 72 — 7 12 * 72 — 7 
fis WR Che $2 R72 eee 
a * 73 ~ 79 Is * 72 = 72 


The sum of these fractions is now found by adding the 
numerators together and writing their sum over the common 
denominator, thus: 

24+ 45 + 42 + 52 _ 163 _, 19 
7208 CREME 
Therefore, } + § + x + 39 = 232 Ans. 

Example—Add together the following fractions: /;,, %, 
S/n and */g5. : 

Solution—The least common multiple of the .denominators, 
7, 8, 14, 35 is 280, which is, therefore, the common denominator 














of these fractions. Hence 
480 + 105 + 100 + 192 _ 877 _ ,37 , 
280 280. “280 7" 
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SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS 


In order to subtract one fraction from another, the two 
fractions must have the same fractional unit, as plai IY 
aoe ee fractions. ‘ esPleine 

ule—If the fractions “have the same denominato b- 
tract the less numerator from the greater and write, (a 
difference over the common denominator. 

- eae pact ha hove gtr ent Sencha reduce them, 
é re, to equivalen ractions having a co - 
inator and proceed as above. 5 mpi 

Example—From °/; subtract 5/5. 

Solution—Since 7 and 9 are prime to each other, the least 





common denominator, in this case, is 7 X 9 = 68; and 
54 — 35 _ 19 
63 ~ 63 


Therefore, § — § = 18. Ans. 


MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS 


_ In the multiplication of fractions, the numeratcrs ar = 
tiplied together to form a new numerator and, iiktevise. aaa 
denominators to form a_ new denominator; and the resulting 
fragtion iran peasced rs its lowest terms. The work is 
much simplified, however, by the process of i - 
ooreine ae Mid following: x On eee 
ule—Express the multiplication in the form of a com- 
pound fraction, by writing the numerators of the several 
fractions above the line and the denominators below the 
line. Then cancel all factors common to both numerator and 
denominator, and write the product of the factors remaining 
in the numerator for a new numerator; and, likewise, the 
product of those remaining in the denominator for a new 
eee emo GBB ata 
xample—Fin the product of the followin f i 5 
U/o5, 10/o1, 5/6, 8/5, et 
Solution— 
vi 2 
14X19 X BX B_ 


1 
BWxAXKEKZ 3 
Bi? HEB he2 


Therefore, 34 X 32 <X § X 2="4 Ans. 
DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 


The process of division is similar to that of multipli 
Rule—To divide one fraction by another, invert tha aivieos 

and proceed as in multiplication of fractions. 
Example—Divide 5/, by 15/o. 





Solution— 
4 
iad allege tis see eo Comey: 
aay a p37 1s Ans 
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| Study Questions--Regulators 
Hf In studying some of the questions in the back num- 
| bers of Coat Agar, I find two that I would like to have 
further explained. One of these is in reference to caleu- 
‘latir.g the necessary size of opening in regulators of dif- 
‘ferent kinds. 
_ In answer to the question, Coat Agz, Vol. 3, p. 502, 
asking for the size of the opening in a regulator neces- 
sary to reduce the volume of air in circulation to 15,000 
cu.ft. per min., under a ventilating pressure of 6.954 lb. 
per sq.it., it is assumed that the regulator is a “box regu- 
later,” and the size of the opening is found to be 5.35 
sqft. I would like to ask how this question can be 
_worked in the case of a door regulator. 
X. 
Heilwood, Penn. 
The usual form of regulator is the box regulator, 
shown on the left of the accompanying figure. This is 
a brattice or partition erected in the airway and _ pro- 











; ERE OS ; 
SHOWING “Box” AND “Door” REGULATORS 


-yided with an opening having a small slide door, by 
Wich the size of the opening can be increased or de- 
creased so as to regulate the flow of air according to the 
requirements. 

In order to pass a given quantity of air through this 
regulator, under a given mine pressure, it is necessary 
to calculate, first, the frictional resistance of the airway 
and the unit pressure (lb. per sq.ft.), for the given quan- 

tity of air. Subtracting this from the given mine pres- 
sure, gives the pressure due to the regulator. This pres- 

‘Sure is then reduced to inches of water gage and the value 
found substituted in the formula 

4 = 9:0004 9 
V w.g. 

In the case mentioned by correspondent, the original 

‘circulation is given as 60,000 cu.ft. of air passing under 

‘a pressure of 6.954 lb. per sq.ft. The natural pressure 

or the pressure due to friction when this volume is re- 

“duced to 15,000 cu.ft. per min. may be calculated from 

ithe original circulation. Since the pressure varies as 
the square of the quantity, the pressure ratio is equal to 

| the square of the quantity ratio. Thus, 


x 15,000 Lyn lis 
=(-) = — = 0.0625 
6.954 = (co vale (1) 16 


x = 6.954 *& 0.0625 = 0.434 


/The pressure due to the regulator is then 6.954 — 0.434 
= 6.52 |b. per sq.ft.; and the corresponding water gage 
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is 6.52 ~ 5.2 = 1.25 in. 

regulator is therefore 

0.0004 X 15,000 
V 1.25 


It will be noticed that this question refers to a single 
airway only, in which it is desired to reduce the volume 
of air passing by introducing a regulator, which virtually 
has the effect of lengthening the airway. On the other 
hand, the use of a door regulator, as shown on the right 
of the figure, always assumes the splitting of the main 
air current between two airways, which may be of any 
size or length. The regulator door is placed at the intake 
end of the airways where the split is made. 

In the solution of a question relating to a door reg- 
ulator, it is necessary to know the volnane and pressure 
of the main current and the length and sectional dimen- 
sions of the airway or split in which a given quantity of 
air is desired. It is then merely a question of swinging 
the door to one side or the other, so as to divide the sec- 
tional area of the main airway, so that the ratio of area 
for the split to the total main area will be the same as the 
ratio of the power in the split to the total power on th» 
air. In other words, the power ratio between the split 
and the main airway is the same as the area ratio for 
these two currents. 

Suppose, for example, the main intake airway in a 
mine is 6x10 ft., in which a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min. is passing under a 2-in. water gage, or a mine pres- 
sure of 2 XK 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft. Keeping the power 
constant, it is desired to split the main current so that 
40,000 cu.ft. will pass in one split 5x8 ft., 1000 ft. long. 
Find the area of opening for this split, using a door reg- 
ulator. 

Solution—The power on the air, in the main airway, 
at the point of split is 


Uo = Y p = 100,000 & 10.4 = 1,040,000 ft.-1b. per min 


The sectional area of the main airway TSE Dcoee) FO ah 
60 sq.ft. The sectional area in the split is 5 K 8 = 40 
sq.ft. The rubbing surface in the split is 2(5 + 8)1000 
= 26,000 sq.ft. The velocity of the air in the split will 
be 40,000 = 40 = 1000 ft. per min. The power on the 
air absorbed in the split is then 


U, = ksv* = 0.00000002 « 26,000 & 1000? = 
520,000 ft.-lb. per min. 


But, at the point of split, the height of the airway be- 
ing constant (6 ft.), the area ratio for the split and the 
main airway, is the same as the ratio of the width of the’ 
opening (x) for the split, to the entire width of the air- 
way (10 ft.). Therefore, the width ratio is equal to the 
power ratio between the split and the main airway. Thus, 


in this case, opening leading to the split mentioned is 
2 520,000 1 


10 1,040,000 2 
z= X 10=5 ft. wide. 


The required opening in the 


An = 





= say 5.35 sq. ee 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—If you had charge of a mine ventilated by equal 
splits of air and the fan is running at its full capacity 
and providing efficient ventilation, how would you proceed 
to work this mine? 

Ans.—If the fan is running at its full capacity and 
providing efficient ventilation in every section of the mine, 
the several air splits being equal, the further development 
and extension of the mine workings will depend on mak- 
ing some provision for an increased circulation of air, 
since it is impracticable to rob any of the splits and, also, 
impossible to increase the general circulation without in- 
creasing the capacity of the ventilating equipment. . 

Before doing this, however, a careful inspection of the 
mine should be made to see if the volume of air in circu- 
lation cannot be increased, by removing possible obstruc- 
tions in the airways, or straightening the air courses, 
enlarging breakthroughs and reducing the distance the 
air must travel. The question of sinking another air shaft 
and changing the general plan of the “circulation should 
also be carefully considered. If it is found impossible 
to increase the circulation in this manner the ventilating 
equipment must be improved or enlarged. 

Ques.—Assuming a single entry and air course, each 
4000 ft. long, ventilated under a 14-in. water gage at the 
entrance; calculate the water gage that would be ex- 
pected when these entries are extended 2000 ft. 

Ans.—Assuming the power on the air remains con- 
stant, at the mouth of the mine, the ventilating pressure 
(pounds per square foot), and therefore the water gage, 
varies inversely as the quantity of air in circulation. But, 
for the same sectional dimensions of the airway and a 
constant power, the quantity of air in circulation varies 
inversely as the cube root of the length of the airway. 
Therefore, the unit pressure or the water gage, will vary 
directly as the cube root of the length of the airway. 
In other words, in this case, the entries being extended 
from 4000 to 6000 ft., the water-gage ratio is equal 
to the cube root of the length ratio; or, calling the re- 
quired water gage x 


pe a. ET GOOO ts teu a 
Me NPT INE) sm 
e = !0.5 xX 114200. btn: 

Ques.—Assuming a pair of entries 4090 ft. long and 
a water gage of 14 in. at the mouth of the entries; calcu- 
late what the water gage should be at a distance of 2000 
ft. from the entrance. 

Ans.—Assuming a constant power on the air at the 
mouth of this pair of entries, the unit of ventilating 
pressure or the water gage varies inversely as the quantity 
of air in circulation, which, under the same conditions, 
varies inversely as the cube root of the length of airway, 
the resistance of whieh is measured by the water-gage 
reading. Therefore, the umit pressure or water gage 
varies directly as the cube root of the length of the air 
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travel. This, in the first case, is the double length of the 
heading (8000 ft.) and, in the second case, double the 
distance inby from the gage to the head of the entry 
(4000 ft.). The ratio will not be changed, however, by 
taking the single lengths of entries, 4000 in the first case 
and 2000 in the second case. 

Therefore, since the water-gage ratio is equal to the 
cube root of the length ratio and calling the required 
water gage x 
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Ques.—At a certain mine, at night, the fan running at 
90 r.p.m. produces 100,000 cu.ft. of air per min. in the 
mine. In the morning, this fan running at the same 
speed produces 125,000 cu.ft. of air per min., with no 
change in the circulation of air throughout the mine. 
What is the probable cause? 

Ans.—Without a further knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing in this mine, night and morning, the general 
arrangement of the circulation and other data affecting 
the movement of the air, it would be impossible to more 
than speculate as to the possible cause of this large in- 
crease in circulation, in the morning. The reverse of this 
condition is more generally the case. However, it is pos- 
sible to assume conditions that would very much retard 
the circulation of air, particularly in the early hours of 
the evening and the later hours of the day shift. 

The operations of the mine produce greater or less 
quantities of smoke, dust and carbon dioxide. — It is, 
moreover, possible that the temperature of the mine is 
somewhat higher in the evening than in the early morn- 
ing hours. The smoke of shots at the close of the day 
shift may, under many conditions, be difficult to remove 
from the mine workings. 

A higher temperature in the rise workings of a mine 
will generally produce a rise air column that will oppose, 
to a greater or less extent, the circulation of air in these 
workings; and likewise the presonce of the heavier prod- 
ucts of combustion in dip workings retards circulation 
and these gases are difficult to remove. It is very possi- 
ble that such conditions as these, some or all of them, may 
operate to retard the general circulation of air in the 
mine, at the close of the day shift; while they would not 
exist to the same extent in the early morning hours 
when the mine workings are cooler and the air is clearer. 

Another and more probable condition, however, arises 
from the habit of the miners, in many mines, of leaving 
their loaded cars of coal standing on the entries, in sucl: 
a manner as to block the air. It is the duty of the night 
shift to haul these cars to the bottom of the shaft or to 
the parting, where the trips are made up ready for the 
morning. In each particular case, it would be necessary 
to make a careful study of the situation in order to as- 
certain the actual causes of the condition described. In 
the absence of exact information this can only be sur- 
mised. 


0.79+ 
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the State Mining Board 1912, Martin Bolt, Chief Clerk, 
Springfield. xii+423 pp., 5%x8% in. No ill. Cloth boards. 


We think it is due to Martin Bolt and the Mining Board of 


‘Tllinois to call attention to the excellent annual report they 


prepare. There are some state reports which are perfect 


‘models of “how not to do it” so we think we are justified in 


stating our approval of this Illinois volume. But, on the other 
hand, there are reports in other states, the methods of which 
are closely parallel those followed in this book. 

The unit of this report is in general not the district, but the 
eounty. The latter division is one in which all are interested. 
No one knows anything about the inspectors’ districts and 
they may have been changed once or more during the current 
year. They are always subject to relimitation at the will or 
the whim of the chief inspector or a mining board. No one 


will use the results for comparison, for nobody cares about 
an inspection district; the constant shifting of its boundaries 


‘tions for that particular county. 


and its purely artificial limits make it incapable of being the 
‘subject of sentimental attachment. As someone has said, 
“Peradventure a man might die for his home, he will never 
do it for his boarding house.’” 

Divided by counties the Illinois book does not need an index 
for if the county is known, the desired information can be 
immediately obtained by turning to the figures and annota- 
If the town only is specified 
Rand, McNally or Hammond will supply the political division. 

But one commonwealth in particular produces a report in 


' which there is not even a convenient table in which the names 
‘of the counties comprehended in the various inspection dis- 





' current motors, 


tricts can be found grouped conveniently together. As a re- 
‘sult, in order to be sure that a complete search has been made 
the reader must look through nearly 1000 pages and endeavor 
to discover therefrom the numbers of the inspection districts 
in which all parts of a certain county may lie. Two indexes 
are now provided in that book to which we are taking excep- 
tion, but one is useless; the other, an index of companies 
marks a considerable improvement, but should have been 
added long ago. 

Another feature of the Illinois report is that the front page 
contains a directory of inspectors and that, at the very be- 
ginning, there is a summary of the report. The annual 
mining records of some states are entirely unsummarized and 
if the figures are to be culled several pages must be scanned. 
When we know how intelligent the compilers of such reports 
are, we wonder whether it is the force of an evil precedent, 
or a lack of clerical help, which keeps them so closely bound 
‘to an evil system. 

But we cannot indorse all we see in the Illinois report. 
For instance, we do not like to see mining machines and 
motors classed alone under makers’ names. The various ma- 
chine and motor makers have many different types of con- 
struction, which vary more from one another than machines 
of the same type made by different firms. Machines should 
be classed as punchers, cutter bar, breast chain, adjustable 


_ turret chain, shortwall chain, longwall chain and Hess-type 


machines. To this should be added a statement showing 
whether the machines are pneumatically or electrically actu- 
ated. Motors should be classed as air, gasoline, steam, direct- 
current motors, storage motors, combination storage-and- 
erab and reel locomotives. The makers’ 
names could be added if desired. 

We believe that when a man is injured in a machine room 
the type of machine in use should be given, so that some re- 
lation might be established between danger and certain types 
-of machines requiring a large amount of free room. We hope 
these types may rapidly become obsolete. We also believe 
that the manager of every mine should specify, as in the Eng- 
lish collieries, how much permissible powder is used, even if 
he is not also required to declare what amount is used of each 
‘brand. 

Finally we should express regret that the fiscal year of 
Illinois is not the same as the calendar year and that the 
general rule that the country is the statistical unit is not 
‘made universal in the computaticn f all tables. The argu- 


'ment that the death rate in districts will furnish a key to the 


activity of mine inspectors is extremely faulty and compari- 


sons of district death rates are, therefore, of little value. 


DETAILED REPORT OF MARION, MONONGALIA AND 
TAYLOR COUNTIES, WEST VIRGINIA. West Virginia 
Geological Survey. By Ray V. Hennen and D. R. Reger, 
assistant geologists of the Survey. xvii + 844 pp., 6x94 
in. 11 Fig., 33 plates. 


ATLAS OF MARION, MONONGALIA AND TAYLOR COUN- 
TIES, WEST VIRGINIA, 64x9% in., 2 unmounted maps, 
351%4x41¥% in., West Virginia Geological Survey, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Price of report and maps $2.50. Topo- 
gtapaie map alone 50c., geologic and structural map $1 
each. 

These works are timely in view of the construction of 
the Buckhannon & Northern R.R. which opens up a large 
area of Pittsburgh coal described and mapped respectively 
in the two volumes. In addition to the detailed study and 
description of all the rocks, coals, limestones, clays, minerals, 
soils, streams and industries, with hundreds of oil- and gas- 
well records, coal analyses, etec., occurring within the area 
and given in this report, the geologic map gives the structu- 
ral contours on the Pittsburgh coal, and thus is valuable to 
any one interested in coal, oil, or gas, as it shows the exact 
positions of all the anticlines, synclines and structural te-- 
races. The suggestions of Ray V. Hennen, the author of the 
report, as to the location of prospective oil and gas territory 
are very full and complete in this report. His deductions in 
previous volumes relative to probable gas- and oil-bearing 
beds have been frequently verified. 

The principal towns included in these counties are Fair- 


mont, Morgantown, Mannington, Grafton, Farmington and 
Flemington. 
It is interesting to note that the geologists have little 


hope that the Allegheny and Pottsville Series underlie the 
Pittsburgh formation in this section. East of the Mononga- 
hela, the wells and croppings show available coal but west of 
that river where, because of the depth of its horizon, there 
can be no surface indications of the fuel, the wells rarely 
record the Freeport coals and show no signs of the Mercer. 
Frequently round the rim of the Pittsburgh coal the lower 
productive measures are still found, but they thin out and 
disappear as the heart of the upper productive measures is 
reached. Before erosion occurred, this overlapping must 
have been more general. It is interesting to note how the 
coals of the Fairmont region bear out the general rule that 
Pottsville, Allegheny, Conemaugh and Pittsburgh coals are 
not found of workable thickness in the same cross-section. 


GEOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN SHAN STATES. 
of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. 39. 
T. H. D. La Touche, late officiating director, 
Survey of India. vi+379+xli pp. 
11 fig., pocket with 3 geologic charts; Keegan Paul, 

Trench, Triibner & Co., London. Price, 4s. 

The area surveyed lies around and northeast of Ava and 
Mandalay in British Burma. Its measures include most of the 
horizons from Archaean upward with the exception of Lower 
Tertiary and Cretaceous. The Tertiary beds contain some 
brown lignitic coal with a high percentage of moisture; the 
beds vary, one seam in the Lashio field attaining a thick- 
ness of 30 ft. : 

A table of analyses shows that the moisture varies from 
6 to 23 per cent., volatile matter from 24 to 42 per cent., 
fixed carbon from 17 to 39 per cent., with ash between 1.4 
and 40 per cent. As this lignite is irregular and is certainly 
poor in quality, and as it is located far from the coast and so 
situated that it must come in competition with the Burma 
oil fields, there is no possibility of its development. 


THE COLLIERY MANAGER’S POCKET BOOK, ALMANAC 
AND DIARY FOR 1914. By Herbert Greenwell, joint edi- 
tor, Colliery Guardian. 450 pp. +, 4x6% in. 6 ill. 1 inset 
map. The Colliery Guardian Co., Ltd., 30 and 31 Furnival 
St., Holburn, London, E. C., Cloth 2s., Roan 38s., Calf 4s. 6d. 

This useful little book appears in its 45th annual edition. 

We are unable to determine to what extent its contents are 
new, but much of the information certainly has not appeared 
in any earlier edition, as it is largely extracted from papers 
recently given before scientific bodies with some quotations 
from recent Bureau of Mines’ bulletins. The questions set 
before candidates for mine manager and undermanager at 
the examinations held November, 1912, and May, 1913, are 
given in full; also the text of the new British mining act and 
several Home Office orders. There are many tables of value 
to mining engineers and much statistical information, espe- 
cially relating to the mining industry. 


Memoirs 
Part 2. By 
Geological 
74%x10%_in., 27 plates, 
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Washington, D. C. 


On Jan. 27, the inquiry into mining conditions, which has 
been under consideration for some time past in the House of 
Representatives and in political circles generally was au- 
thorized, through the adoption of the so called ‘Keating” 
resolution introduced by Representative Keating. The resolu- 
tion calls for. an inquiry into the state of things in the 
Colorado coal fields and the Michigan copper district, the work 
being placed in the hands of the committee on mines and min- 
ing. Actual work will be carried on by subcommittees which 
are to actually visit the districts in question. They will 
have full authority to subpoena witnesses and require the 
production of all records and documents. 

The investigation will be confined to the coal fields of Col- 
orado in the counties of Las Animas, Huerfano, Fremont, 
Grand, Routt, Boulder and Weld, and to the copper mines of 
Michigan in the counties of Houghton, Keweenaw and On- 
tonagon. 

The seven different subjects of inquiry specified in the 
resolution are: Whether the postal services are interfered 
with; violation of the immigration laws; whether citizens 
have been arrested and tried contrary to the Constitution or 
laws of the United States; whether conditions have been 
caused by agreements and combinations contrary to law for 
controlling the production, sale and transportation of coal or 
copper; whether arms and ammunition have been shipped into 
the fields for the purpose of excluding the products of the 
mines from competitive markets in interstate trade; and 
whether peonage exists or has been maintained. If any or all 
of these conditions exist, what causes led up to them. 

The debate on the resolution was brief. Representative 
Keating outlined conditions in the Colorado coal fields, declar- 
ing that the “constitutional rights of citizens had been tram- 
pled upon.” 

Representative MacDonald, of Michigan, declared that the 
police power of he state of Michigan had been turned over to 
men imported by the copper companies. “The time has come 
for Federal investigation,’ he said. ‘The authorities of the 
state are either unable or unwilling to subdue the disorder.” 

Representative Kelly, of Michigan, opposed the resolution. 
He said that if the investigation was to be made it should be 
conducted by the Industrial Commission, which had ample 
authority to inquire into the conditions. Representatives 
Hardwick, of Georgia, and Garrett, of Tennessee, contended 
that Congress had no authority to make the investigation. 


Hearings on Proposed Freight Increase 


A beginning has been made in taking the testimony of 
shippers of bituminous coal who are opposed to the proposed 
increase of 5 per cent. on all railroads in official classification 
territory. Three days were set aside by the commission for 
the presentation of the case of these coal shippers, Feb. 2, 
3 and 4, but during Feb. 2 only a small advance was made. 

The Pittsburg Coal Co. opened the discussion through its 
attorney, Frank Lyon, and began by contending that the 
shippers should not be compelled to put in their case until 
the roads had finished their arguments. Furthermore, he 
went on to contend that to grant the proposed increase would 
practically annul all orders for reasonable rates on coal issued 
by the commission during the past few years. 

Mr. Lyon, who was formerly an attorney in the employ 
of the Commission, then directed his arguments into techni- 
cal channels, contending that the railroads operating from the 
Pittsburgh district to the Great Lakes were not in the habit 
of keeping separate accounts showing the cost of moving 
passenger and freight traffic. He requested that the Commis- 
sion should order separate figures representing these charges 
to be prepared. The matter was taken under consideration, 
and it was stated that should it be granted a special repre- 
sentative of the Commission would make them up. 

After Mr. Lyon had finished, Edward S. Mead, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was call.d as an expert witness for 
the shippers. Mr. Mead’s idea is that there is no good ground 
for the advance demanded until there can be some general 
basis of adjustment between the railroads, the employees’ 
unions and the shippers, with the Government as a party in 
interest overseeing the agreements and guaranteeing that 


an equitable arrangement is made between the differer 
parties. 

Mr. Mead is also of the opinion that rates at the preser 
time are exceptionally high on soft coal and whatever ji 
done with respect to the proposed increase of rates general] 
there should be no advance in the coal rates inasmuch as sue 
advance would tend to unduly burden the miners. 


Present Waste of Mineral Resources 


In a statement issued by the Bureau of Mines as an extra‘ 
from the forthcoming annual report it is estimated that tt 
present waste of mineral resources in the United States | 
about $1,000,000 per day, and it is claimed that there is urge! 
need for investigation and reform of methods. This ne¢ 
applies most strongly, it is said, to oil and natural gas. Tt 
Bureau estimates that it has been able during the past yez 
to stop a waste of natural gas amounting to not less tha 
$10,000,000, a sum six times in excess of the total cost of tt 
Bureau’s investigations up to date. Continuing the Burea 
says: 

The waste in coal mining is another drain on our nation: 
wealth, which calls for serious and extended inquiry and i1 
vestigation. A preliminary estimate, based upon limited ii 
quiry and examination, indicates an annual waste or loss | 
coal in mining and handling of not less than 250,000,000 toi 
per annum. This represents a loss from our best and mo 
easily mined coals and those nearest our great centers of i 
dustry. What is needed in connection with this loss is a tho 
ough underground survey and examination at certain careful 
selected areas in each of the important coal fields of tl 
country, with a view to determining the exact conditions uw: 
der which mining operations take place and the possibiliti 
of adopting less wasteful methods, With this large amount | 
accurate information laid before the public, it will then | 
possible to obtain the adoption of far less wasteful metho 
of mining. Such an investigation, thoroughly conducte 
would cost about $50,000 per annum for three or four yeal 
It is confidently believed that the results of such an investig: 
tion would mean a saving in fuel resources having a value 
the nation of considerably more than $50,000,000 per annu1 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Whether the commodities clause of the Hepburn act 
effective in preventing a common carrier from transporti! 
in interstate commerce any article or commodity in whi 
the carrier has an interest, and, if so, whether, the Delawa! 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. complied with the decision 
the United States Supreme Court which declared the clau 
constitutional, were the main points to be decided in tl! 
Government’s suit against the Lackawanna, which was argu 
in the-Circuit Court on) Jan. 272 

The action was filed at Trenton, N. J., a year ago again 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. and-the coal cor 
pany, and the case was transferred to this state on expediti 
certificate of the attorney general. 

The Government asked that the railroad be enjoined fro 
transporting in: interstate commerce any coal produced 
purchased by it and transferred to it before transportati: 
by the coal company and also asked that the existing agrv 
ments with regard to the purchase price of the coal be cu 
celed. The grounds upon which the Government asked t! 
relief are that the coal company is not a bona fide corporati« 
but is “a mere cloak’ for the railroad company, and that t 
whole arrangement between the two is a violation of 1 
commodities clause and the antitrust laws. 

It was contended that the organization of the coal eo: 
pany was a “sham,” a lawyer’s device and a subterfuge to ¢£ 
around the law. The Lackawanna people pointed out that 
coal is mined by a charter right by the railroad company, a 
it is sold at the mine to the coal corporation and that tI 
coal is then shipped by the railroad to market. They al 
brought up the question as to whether or not the coal belon 
to the railroad or to the coal company while in transit, a. 
contended that it belongs to the coal company, and that t 
coal company is an entirely separate organization, not 01 
as to officers, but as to books in every thing that goes in 
the operation of the concern. 

The Government referred to interlocking directorates 
the two companies and pointed that sons of directors of 7 
railroad had been among the incorporators of the coal co! 
pany. The Lackawanna people claim that-it is no heino 
crime in a man being a director in more than one -corporati 
even if it did appear to some people that interlocking dir« 
torates were a “badge of shame.” 
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The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. was organ- 
red in 1909 after the supreme court declared the commodi- 
es clause constitutional. The railroad company declared a 
ividend of 50 per cent., half of which was used by the rail- 
oad stockholders in organizing the coal company. It was 
tated that approximately 4% tons of the coal transported 
y the Lackawanna R.R. goes west to one ton that goes east 
>» tidewater. 

The Government contended that “the identity of the two 
‘ompanies is the same.” “The directors are practically the 
ame and the coal company is financed by the railroad. The 
tockholders are practically the same and the stock of both 
orporations is held by comparatively few persons. The coal 
ompany is not permitted to purchase coal from any other 
company, but the railroad.” The Government showed the 
lationship of officials of the two corporatins and called 
ttention to EK. EH. Loomis, as president of the coal company, 
gitating himself, as vice-president of the railroad, over 
reight rates. The court reserved its decision. 

After the conclusion of the trust suit hearing a petition 
ras presented by the railroad company, asking that it be 
xcepted from the decree canceling 6 per cent. contracts made 
a the suit brought by the Government against the Reading 
ompany and others ‘in 1907. The ruling was made by the 
upreme court and affected the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Vestern R.R. in two contracts with the People’s Coal Co. at 
eranton and the George F. Lee Coal Co., at Plymouth. Also 
“he contracts between the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., and the 
‘ackawanna Coal Co., Ltd., and the New York, Susquehanna 
+ Western Coal Co., and Jermyn & Co. 
| The attorneys for the Government informed the court that 
}aere was no desire to press for the cancellation of these con- 
racts, and the court instructed the lawyers to submit a de- 
ree under agreement for approval. 


) An Examiner Is Appointed 

ie Appointment of an examiner to take testimony and the 
miting of time in which to submit evidence in the suit of 
‘ae Government against the Reading and other coal-carrying 
ailroads brought in the Federal Court last October, were 
}i1corporated in a decree filed by Judge Gray, on Jan. 28, and 
‘harles H. Guilbert, an official court stenographer was ap- 
‘ointed examiner. 

' The court stipulates in its decree that the Government 
nall conclude the presentation of testimony not later than 
| far. 10 next, and the Reading company and others must close 
ll its proofs by Apr. 24. The special examiner is instructed 
|) file with the court a transcript of the testimony taken by 
fay 23. 

| The original suit to dissolve the so called anthracite coal 
3 was filed in 1907. After an extended litigation in the 
| 





ederal and the United States supreme courts, it was de- 
ided to terminate the old’action and begin new proceedings. 
|his was done in October last and these defendants were 
amed by the Government: The Reading company, the Phil- 
lelphia & Reading Ry. Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
Iron Co., the Central R.R. of New Jersey, the Wilmington 
Northern Rys. Co., the Lehigh & Wilker-Barre Coal Co., the 
|ehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and the Lehigh & New Eng- 
nd R.R. 


\ A Demurrer Will Be Filed 





) Attorney-General Bell has announced that a demurrer 
|} ould be entered by him to the action in equity brought to 
st the constitutionality of the anthracite coal tax law. The 
*‘murrer will be entered in the Dauphin County court within 
| Short time, and it is probable that the question of juris- 
| ction under the circumstances will be raised. 

~ During the week the Lackawanna County Court refused to 
jcant an injunction to Mine Inspector Reese of the fourth 
Strict to have the People’s Coal Co. stop mining operations 
the surface veins in Scranton. The court did not dismiss 
€ injunction bill, however, the latter being retained in 
der to allow either the mine inspector or the coal company 
resort to arbitration for the purpose of deternining whether 
‘ere is any necessity for flushing the open chambers men- 
joned in the suit 

| The court declares that “No question of surface support is 
_ Stake,” inasmuch as no private right either of person or 
Operty is concerned. 

On Jan. 28, Judge Edwards, of the above county court, de- 
j ined to grant an injunction to restrain the Scranton Coal 
» from mining in the neighborhood of the Graff Furnace 
»% property. The plant of the latter was damaged by mine 
|ve settling a year ago. 

|The court found that the reservation clause in the deed 
| surface property purchased by the Furnace company, gives 
@ Scranton Coal Co. the right to mine coal and does not 
‘ll for providing support to thé surface. 
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This is the case which brought from the manager of the 
plant, a charge that Judge Newcomb was holding up de- 
cision in the case so that a hearing could not be had before 
the supreme court at the session to be held in February. The 
decision of Judge Edward’s makes this possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Upper Lehigh—The Upper Lehigh -Coal Co. is Sinking a 
new slope to tap a small vein underlying the Buck Moun- 
tain seam. The new vein is from three to five feet in thick- 
ness and underlies all of the old No. 1 workings, which up 
to a few years ago were considered the lower veins. 


Lopez—Three locals of the United Mine Workers of 
America have been established in the Sullivan County min- 
ing section, and anion organizers say that all the workers 
of that scction will be strongly organized within a few 
weeks. About 1500 men are employed in the district. The 
wage scale in effect is about the same as the scale of the 
Wyoming anthracite: region. 

Beaver Meadow—Discovery of a 7-ft. vein of rich an 
thracite coal on the Penrose tract of 600 acres, between 
Beaver Meadow and Weatherly is reported. H. D. Stimson, a 
coal prospector, has reported on the discovery to the Penn 
Forest Coal Co., of Philadelphia, which own’ the land. 


Nanticoke—Surface settlings in the vicinity of Market 
and Broad Sts., which have been occurring for the past few 
weeks, broke out again on Jan. 29, damaging several prop- 
erties and causing several gas pipes to break. Several large 
cracks are evident throughout the town. 


Lansford—All men employed in the mines of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. have returned to the old system of 
working through the dinner hour so that they can get home 
one hour earlier in the evening. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—The Penn Mary Coal Co., one of the largest 
operations in the state, will close down for an indefinite 
period. Slack orders and necessary repairs are given as the 
reason. The Penn Mary Coal Co. has recently had the finish- 
ing touches put to a number of cottages for the miners, 
bearing out the statement by some of the state mining offi- 
cials that Heilwood is the model mining town of Pennsyl- 
vania. The coal company operates a modern sanitary dairy, 
the milk being supplied to the officers and miners alike at 
a low cost. Another feature of the place is a 100-acre truck 
farm on which are raised all kinds of vegetables for the 
use of the company employees. 


Uniontown—Urging that a central mine-rescue station 
similar to those proposed for Fairmont and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., be established in the Connellsville coke region. | 
Isaac G. Robby, inspector for the 5th Bituminous District, 
recently expressed his intention of taking up the matter 
with coke operators of the region. 


Smock—Charging that S. P. Hooper entered the Colonial 
mines in an intoxicated condition with the safety of all 
of those employed in the mine in his hands, complaint has 
been filed against the man by Inspector P. J. Walsh, of 
the 9th Bituminous district. 


Connellisville—Caught in the act of stealing coal cars 
in the Trotter mines on Jan. 23, Pompey Fitts was arrested 
and placed in jail pending a hearing. Fitts has been sus- 
pected for a long time, and a close watch was kept. He 
would remove the checks from the wagons of coal dug by 
other liners and put his own upon them. The checks of 
the rightful owners of the coal were destroyed. Each wagon 
of coal was worth 85c. and as the result Fitts was getting 
about twice his regular pay. 


Pittsburgh—It is reported on good authority that plans 
are about consummated for taking the Four States Coal Co. 
out of the hands of the receiver by Mar. 1. The assets of 
the company are said to be in excess of the liabilities. This 
firm, together with other Jones interests, has been man- 
aged by a receiver since Dec. 6 last. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Col. Jas. S. Browning is ceriously consider- 
ing the development of his coal property near Falls Mills, 
and plans are already under way whereby a mine is to be 
opened at the mouth of Mud Fork near the Norfolk & West- 
ern dam. The location is about 14%, miles from Falls Mills 
station and the drift mouth will be located on the Lee Marsh 
property. 

An effort is being made among coal operators to break 
up the habit prevalent at many mines of shooting from the 
solid. In Raleigh county, the E. E. White Coal Co. has de- 
clined to continue in employment any man found violating 
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the mining law in this respect, thus, endangering, the lives 
of other miners as well as property. 


Mt. Clare—A class in first aid work for the employees of 
the Hutchinson Coal Co. was recently organized here. 
About 40 men were enrolled, and much interest was dis- 
played in the work. When the course of study is completed, 
it is the intention to organize two teams for service at 
the two mines of the company. These men will be kept in 
training and ready for any emergency that may arise. 


ALABAMA 


Cullman—It is expected that a reorganization of the Cull- 
man Coal & Coke Co., which was put into the hands of re- 
ceivers on Jan. 26, on account of a disagreement in the 
management, will be effected at an early date. Properties 
of the company are located near Bremen, Ala., consisting of 
a large tract of land and a private railroad connecting with 
the Louisville & Nashville at Cullman. Much money has 
been spent on improving and opening up the property, the 
most modern improvements being installed. The Cullman 
Coal & Coke Co., while having a few local stockholders, is 
composed mostly, and financed by Holland capital, Queen 
Wilhelmina being one of the largest stockholders. 


TENNESSEE 


Jellico—Seventy-five nonunion miners in the Blue Gem 
mines struck last week because of the discharge hy tne 
management of check-weighmen J. H. Duncan, G. J. Strunk 
and Grover Hickey, who entered a protest against the large 
size of the screens used. Manager James F. McPherson, 
who discharged the men, stated that the complaint was base- 
less, and that the screens used in the mines are of the kind 
authorized by the laws of Tennessee. 

KENTUCKY 

Madisonville—Definite announcement has been made that 
the Deep Water Coal & Coke Co., recently organized, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind. has acquired control of 
over 20 mines in the Henderson and Madisonville districts of 
western Kentucky. It is stated that contracts covering tne 
transfer of these mines to the company have been closed, and 
that details of the deal are now being completed. The capi-- 
talization of the company is not known, but it is understood 
that $6,000,000 is involved in the deal. A number of the 
mines have not been actively operated of late, but others 
are now marketing coal; and the intention of the company 
is to place all of the properties in first-class condition, for 
the purpose of reaching a large production, to be handled 
by river to New Orleans for foreign markets. A large 
acreage of undeveloped coal land has also been acquired by 
the company, upon which new mines will be opened as soon 
as possible. 


OHIO 


P. Rice Coal Co., of Dayton, Ohio, will 
Ohio, in the Sedalia seam in the 
been sunk and $75,000 will be 


Dayton—The W. 
open a new mine at Palos, 
near future. A shaft has 
spent on equipment. 


Cleveland—Ohio operators with offices in Cleveland let 
it be known that their delegates to the joint convention ‘of 
operators ‘and the United Mine Workers of America have 
positive instructions to enter negotiations with the wage- 
scale committee only after an agreement to abolish the 
check-off system of collecting union dues from the miners 
has been reached. They also are instructed not to make 
a wage contract providing for payment of miners on any 
basis other than the lump-coal plan now in force. 

It is claimed that the screen-coal bill, if mines were op- 
erated according to its provisions, would increase the cost of 
coal 10 to 12c. a ton. The operators are emphatic in their 
statements that they cannot stand this increase and. com- 
pete with West Virginia products. West Virginia coal has 
been the bug-bear of Ohio and Pittsburgh operators for 
years and the plea that West Virginia must be curbed is 
not a new one in a crisis. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—It is believed that the output of this field 
will be the smallest for January that it has been in seven 
years. Some operators recall that there have been seasons 
when hardly freezing weather prevailed until February, and 
then the short month gave enough zero temperature to make 
an average winter coal consumption. Such a February is 
now the only hope for the revival of the domestic coal trade. 
There is, however, an appreciable increase in the demand for 
steam coal, and the reports are for a revival in the industrial 
world. 

Jasonville—The 200 miners who have been idle several 
weeks on account of a strike at the Queen Coal Co.’s mine 
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near here went back to work on agreement that the decision 
by a board of arbitration should apply for all their working 
time. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—The Pana Coal Co. has announced a suspension of 
operations at Mine No. 2 ordering all men to take out their 
tools. Three hundred miners are thrown out of employment. 
Falling off in business is assigned as the cause. 

The Elly Coal Corporation has announced that plans hae 
been completed for opening its 30,000 acres of coal lands 
in Christian, Montgomery and Macoupin counties. This comes 
as encouraging news to several thousand coal miners who 
have been thrown out of employment during the past month 
by the suspension of operations in many of the largest mines 
in this section of the state. 


Girard—Three mines operated by the Superior Coal Co., 
at Girard, turned out 281,183 tons of coal in the month of 
December. This was more than the output of any single 
month in the previous history of the mines. For the first 
week in January, these operations averaged a daily output 
of 11,981 tons. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—A parade of striking miners and sympathizers, 
on Jan. 23, was dispersed by state militiamen using clubbed 
rifles and sabres. Several arrests were made, among them 
being seven women. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—One thousand union coal miners, employed 
of Kansas City, Mo., at 
Hartford, Huntington and Bonanza, went on strike Jan. 29. 
The union alleges the company refused to abide by the 
decision of the district arbitrator who reinstated four un- 
employed men. 


OKLAHOMA 


Sutter—Fire in the wash house of the local coal mine on 
Jan. 22 destroyed the building, and the miners lost much of 
their clothing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City—J. P. McElroy and associates are carrying 
on diamond-drill operations near Interior, in the hopes that 
coal deposits will be found of sufficient size to warrant 
working. Indications point to deposits of coal, but the ex- 
tent of the same has never been determined. A company 
has been incorporated and will drill for oil on the grouna 
adjoining. 

UTAH 


avalanche destroyed several houses 
Among the dead were two Greek 


Storrs—On Jan. 26 an 
and killed three persons. 
miners. 


WYOMING 


Glenroeck—While drilling for water on the Higgins ranch, 
two miles from here, a good grade of oil was encountered at 
a depth of 100 ft. Preparations have nearly been completed 
for installing an oil rig and developing this field in differ- 
ent places. 
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London, England—London’s coal strike came to an end 
Jan. 28, when the men returned to work on the old terms, 


except in’ the case of the employees of Sir Edwin Cornwall, 
who granted the union’s demand. 
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Governor Tener, on Jan. 29, appointed Edwin Ludlow, 
vice-president and general manager of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., of Lanasford, as trustee of the State Hos- 
pital at Coaldale. 


John W. Johnson, a colored miner of Riverten, I, recent- 
ly settled a $25,000 damage suit against his employers for 
$750. The settlement came by an agreement after the suit 
was called for trial. 


Robert B. Maloney has been appointed general superii- 
tendent of the mine of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., with 
offices at Thomas, W. Va., in the place of Harry pit who 
resigned to enter business for himself. 












j ox the 
. b formerly was secretary, has relinquished the latter office, but 
| retains that of treasurer. 
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John Jarnigan, organizer for the United Mine Workers 
of America, was given a verdict of $5000 against the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. by a jury in the United States court at 
Fort Smith, Ark., recently. Jarnigan sued for $30,000, the 


amount being reduced materially by the decision. 


Safety Superintendent of Ohio mines, J. M. Roan held 


' several meetings with miners recently in an effort to in- 


stall better mining methods. He recently addressed two 
meetings, one at Martins Ferry and the other at Barton, and 


‘later a meeting of miners of the Crooksville district at 


Crooksville. 
Edward J. Corrigan was elected to the presidency of the 


| Kansas City Midland Coal & Mining Co. at a recent meeting 


He fills the vacancy created by the death 
The new president, who 


of stockholders. 
late Bernard Corrigan. 


Emmet Corrigan has been made 
secretary. The company’s mines are located in the Novinger, 


*Mo., district. 


A. E. Williams, for many years lake freight agent of the 
North-Western Fuel Co., with offices in the Rockefeller 
EK. P. Carey, of St. Paul, Minn., 
secretary of the company, and J. L. Forepaugh, of the St. 
Paul offices, arrived in Cleveland to take charge. Mr. Wil- 
liams was immediately relieved as he had requested and 
Mr. Forepaugh was placed temporarily in charge. ° No de- 
cision has been reached as to who will succeed Mr. Williams. 
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George W. Barager, general manager of the Pardee Bros. 
& Co., died on Jan. 27, at the Medico-Chi Hospital at Phila- 
delphia. He went to the hospital for the purpose of hav- 
ing an operation performed for a throat affection, and while 
under the anaesthetic, died from heart failure. Mr. Barager 
was born in Hazleton, graduated from Lehigh University in 
He entered the employment of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. as district superintendent, and 
Succeeded A. W. Drake as general manager of the above 
He was also a director of the 
and chairman of 


company a short time ago. 
Freeland Mining & Mechanical Institute, 
the Board of Education of the Y. M. C. A. 
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Wocdward, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co., operator of 
furnaces, manufacturer of coke and miner of coal, will start 
immediate work on the construction of 30 modern byproduct 
ovens at a cost of approximately $400,000, the ovens to be lo- 
cated at Woodward, Ala. 


Pikeville, Ky.—The Sharon Coal & Coke Co., of Newton, 
Penn., is beginning the initial work on a big coal-mining 
development on Blackberry Creek in Pike County and will 
build a first-class industrial coal-mining city and expend 
Several million dollars in the work. The home office of the 
company is in Newton, Penn., while offices will be retained 
in Huntington. 


Woodward, Ala.—In connection with the 30 by-product 
Ovens to be constructed by the Woodward Iron Co. at 
Woodward, Ala., the American Creosoting Co. will build a 
‘creosoting plant at Woodward, utilizing the coal-tar from 
the by-product ovens. The plant, work on which will start 
immediately, will consume approximately 6,000,000 gal. of 
coal tar yearly. The plant will cost $250,000. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that track laying on the 
‘line of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. through the 
“Breaks” of the Big Sandy has been started between Elk- 
‘horn City, Ky., and Dante, Va., and will be rushed to com- 
‘pletion as soon as possible. The tunnels on the line, 40 in 
number in 82 miles, are completed, and the remainder of the 
construction work will not take long, it is believed. 


.Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Dravo Contracting Co. has just 
‘been awarded the contract for the complete construction of 
two modern concrete-lined shafts for the Ford Collieries Co. 
on its property between Bakerstown and Curtisville, Al- 
legheny County, Pennsylvania. The Ford company is con- 
templating the construction of a plant modern in every de- 
‘tail and ground will be broken in February for the sinking 
of these shafts. 


Quicksand, Ky.—The Wolf Valley Coal Co. which recently 
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purchased 2000 acres of coal land near here will start at once 
the initial work on a first-class coal-mining plant—the larg- 
est in Breathitt County. The new coal operation is to be 
reached by a five-mile spur line of the Lexington & Eastern 
from Haddix, construction of which has already been started. 
A first-class coal-mining industrial city will spring up, its 
building having begun. 
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Little Rock, Ark.—The Southern Coal and 
surrendered its charter. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Northern Coal & Dock Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has filed papers with the secretary of state in- 
creasing its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Grand Junction, Colo. The Winton Coal Co. 
organized. with a capital of $50,000. The 
Susie B. Fletcher, Howard G. Fletcher 
ton. 


Akron, Ohio—The North Branch Coal Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are William Mc- 
Conahy, F. W. Robson, H. L. Houk, M. D. Kuhlke and H. A, 
Hine. 


Shelby, Ky.—The Shelby Coal Co. has been organized with 
$60,000 capital to develop the old Bartley coal tract near here 
on the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R. Work will start within 
60 days. J. W. Morrell, W. M. Smith and others are the in- 
corporators. 


Salem, Ohio—The capital stock of the Salem Mining Co. 
will be shortly increased from $75,000 to $150,000. The com- 
pany has purchased extensive coal lands adjoining its pres- 
ent holdings which will be developed during the present 
summer. Charles Estep is president, M. C. Yoder, vice-pres- 
ident, while J. E. Morgrett is superintendent and purchasing 
agent. 





Land Co. has 
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and Susan J. Win- 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
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Piedmont, W. Va.—The Elkins Coal & Coke Co. has se- 
cured a large coal contract from a New York firm. The order 
calls for the delivery of 10,000 tons per month for one year 
at New York City. Shipments have already begun. 


Sandusky, Ohio—The city of Sandusky has pledged $50,000 
toward the improvement of the harbor at that point. This 
money is to be provided on condition that plans and speci- 
fications prepared by United States engineers are approved. 
It is proposed to deepen the channel to a uniform depth of 
23 ft., extending the Cedar Point jetty and build the pier at 
the end of the new lighthouse which will cost $450,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Kentucky coal operators on Jan. 27 
complained to the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
Louisville & Nashville and other roads operating in south- 
ern, and central western territories, including central freight 
association:territory, charge unreasonable and discriminatory 
rates on coal outbound and other traffic inbound, to and from 
all points in the territories in which these roads operate. 





Columbus, Ohio—According to a report recently issued 
Ohio shipped 6,176,683 tons of coal via the lakes to the North- 
west during the season of 1913 as against 4,676,000 in the 
previous season. Lake shipping was the mainstay of the coal 
trade in Ohio during the months of navigation. The out- 
look for an active lake trade in 1914 is not bright as there 
is a large tonnage on the docks of the upper lake ports ready 
for movement to the interior. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal association submitted an interesting re- 
port of the work of the organization at a meeting of the 
officers and board of directors at Indianapolis recently. He 
showed the present membership to be 1716 and rapidly grow- 
ing and predicted that it would not be long before practically 
every dealer in the three states would be united with the 
organization. The annual meeting of the association will be 
held at Indianapolis some time in June, the exact date to be 
fixed later by the local committee in conjunction with the 
president and secretary of the association. It will be only 
a two-days session with one evening given over to ente tain- 
ment. Entertainment tickets will be given only to those 
who attend the business sessions of the convention. Shippers 
will not be asked to contribute toward the entertainment. 
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General Review 


Concessions on domestic sizes of anthracite the rule. 
discount expected on individual coal by Feb. 15. 
tailment in bituminous and sellers offering all kinds of 
inducements. Anticipated suspension still fails to start any 
buying movement and market continues flat. 


April 
Rigid cur- 


The anthracite market is replete with signs of an ab- 
normally depressed condition. All the large hard-coalers, 
‘without exception, are under restricted operation this week, 
and the curtailment is spreading even to the individuals. 
Moderate concessions on the regular circular for prepared 
sizes are readily obtainable, and conservative members of 
the trade expect a sharp break to the Apr. 1 discount by the 
middle of the current month, these prices already being 
quoted in some exceptional instances. Companies are eagerly 
seeking orders, which are promptly filled, and the situation is 
particularly flat at tidewater. The steam sizes are the only 
ones to show any strength; under the restricted production, 
the supply of these has become so short as to command 
premiums in some instances. 

Bituminous agencies are instructing the mines to shut 
off shipments, and there is a reduction in the amount of 
consignment coal on the market which has had a steadying 
effect upon the soft-coal situation. As a result, circular 
prices are somewhat better maintained, although it is not 
yet believed that the market has touched the bottom. There 
are some inquiries on contracts for the new year, but noth- 
ing significant has developed as yet. Consumers are not 


showing any inclination to meet the high level of last year 


and indications point to a considerable delay in getting to- 


gether. Shippers, as a rule, are -offering all kinds of in- 
ducements, and consumers are getting a substantial ad- 
vantage in their fuel costs. 


The opinion prevails in the Pittsburgh district that an 
early settlement of the new wage scale will be effected, but 
reports from other points are of such a contradictory nature 
as to throw considerable doubt on this opinion. In any event, 
the possibility of a suspension has failed to stimulate busi- 
ness, and the demand continues limited with price-cutting 
the rule; the movement on contracts is light, and the do- 
mestic grades are the dullest for years. : 

A large amount of demurrage coal is reported in Ohio, 
and the Northwest, while the general absence of any sus- 
tained demand, together with the heavy over-supplies, has 
resulted in a condition bordering on demoralization. Ex- 
pectations of a suspension in mining seem more prevalent 
here, and some buying is noted in anticipation thereof. 
Heavy chartering of lake vessels was the feature of interest 
during the week. 

The January dumpings at Hampton Roads will be lower 
than the December figures, but in spite of the light move- 
ment, prices are well maintained, and no important cutting 
of the circular is anticipated, although there are large ac- 
cumulations. Southern operators are curtailing production 
in hopes of stimulating business, but there is little change in 
the situation there. 

A scarcely perceptible improvement in the Middlewestern 
market is noted, with a slightly increased demand from the 
Northwest. There is still considerable coal on demurrage, 
however, and the market is not materially changed. 
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EASTERN MARKET 


EM MM mE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A few early buyers entering the market but nothing 
significant so far is heard. Trade extremely dull. Inland 
prices slightly better now that consignment coal has been 
absorbed. Restriction general among operators. Anthracite 
moving mostly to Eastern storage depots, an unfailing sign 
of dull business. 


COLL 


Bituminous—A few of the large mills who are usually 
early buyers have come into the market this week for their 
usual supplies of Pocahontas or New River. There is there- 


fore a mild scurrying on the part of some of the agencies to 


play for position but so far nothing significant has been re- 
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Coal Trade JReviews 
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ported. The $2.85 basis is apparently better maintained than 
a week ago and only a few shippers are now making con- 
ecessions. Spot sales, however, are still‘of small tonnages and 
it cannot be said the market is really any firmer. It is 
more that the curtailment is so general that coal is not 
piling up at the piers to the degree it was a fortnight or so 
ago. 

New England trade is certainly dull. Some buyers are 
finding that they so far over-bought last year that they are 
not likely to buy this year until June and such instances are 
more frequent than might be supposed. It is some indica- 
tion of the state of things when no one of the three large 
cargoes that foundered in the January gale is to be replaced 
by other shipments, at least not for the present. 

Coal for distribution inland shows a slightly better tone, 
due more however to the disappearance of recent “market 
cargoes’ than to any improvement in demand. Manufactur- 
ers are still cautious and coal is not the only trade that is 
slow and apathetic. 
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All the Pennsylvania shippers are trying hard for spot 
business and offering all the inducements they dare, but the 
movement is light and confined largely to the quality grades. 
Georges Creek mines are also under restriction, but with no 
concessions from season prices. 


Anthracite—The companies are keen on getting business 
but the weather has slumped again and retailers are still 
holding back. Those shippers who own storage depots in 
this territory are loading up their barges for these points, 
which is always an unfailing sign of extremely dull times in 
anthracite. 

Current wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as 
follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* 3). \aecepy thee ome $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.55 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.80 2.92@3.02 
New) YOrk*i> need 2.50@3.00 2.80@3.10 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*® ir ce ne ee Lato ea ee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton, Roads®.... .4:5..0 occ Gen bo chars a ree $2.80@2.85 
Boston Ts ois o sod. o/s et eed wlttale siate,sols.e sae ore nr 3.58@3.63 
Providence. sb. 5s.400 we a\rdldlste oes Ge Gale uelle a 3.58@3.68 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Does not seem to be any market whatever for prompt 
soft coal. Prices moderately good and holding firm in 
spite of adverse conditions. Slump in the prepared sizes of 
anthracite to the April circular anticipated by Feb. 15. 
Steam grades stronger under the heavily curtailed opera- 
tions. 

Bituminous—Conditions in the New York soft-coal market 
have seldom been worse in the mid-winter season than is 
now the case. It is simply a condition where there is no 
business whatever to negotiate. So far as quotations go, the 
true condition of the market is not adequately reflected in 
the prevailing price level, producers having consistently 
maintained a relatively profitable figure in spite of ad- 
verse conditions. It seems to be the feeling that with no 
buyers in the market, nothing would be gained by at- 
tempting to force the market with concessions. This ap- 
plies particularly to the better grades, which are always the 
last to suffer in a depressed market. Only occasional re- 
ports of consignment coal on demurrage are heard, but 
there is probably more of this than is generally thought. 

Contract business is the mainstay of the market at the 
moment. The larger companies in particular report a fairly 
good movement in this line, but others state that there are 
many suspensions. The possibility of labor troubles is hav- 
ing a tendency to increase the requisitions in order to accu-— 
mulate some _ surplusses, However, most consumers as a 
rule are heavily stocked up and not many are prepared to 
take in more coal. 


] 


in slowly. 


February 7, 1914 


We continue to quote the New York market weak, but 
unchanged as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75 good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.85; best Miller Pennsylvania, 
-$3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—Further adverse developments in hard-coal 
continue to be reported. Conservative members of the trade 
look for a general recession on individual coal, by the middle 
of the current month, down to the Apr. 1 circular. Such a 
slump usually occurs about Mar. 15, but it is clear to all 
that the circular will not be maintained that long this 
season. 

As a result of the curtailed production, the supply of 
steam grades is not up to the requirements, there being a 
particular shortage of No. 2 buckwheat. A further curtail- 
ment in mining operations will tend to cause a relatively 
firm price situation in this department. The reserve supply 
of finer grades has all been picked up, while some of the 
companies are now finding it necessary to put some of the 
prepared sizes back into storage. 
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The domestic grades are all in heavy over-supply, deal- 


ers being so full up that they are unable to take any ad- 
ditional tonnage in spite of the attractive offers made. Con- 
eessions on the regular circular of 15 to 20¢. per ton are 
readily obtainable on all the prepared sizes, and there are 
many individuals who would doubtless quote the full April 
circular on all-rail orders. As a rule, the independents are 
not as yet restricting mining but operations of the big com- 
panies have seldom been so curtailed, the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, Reading and Susquehanna collieries all closing 
down Wednesday for the balance of the week. 

We quote the New York market for hard coal off on the 














domestic grades, but with the steam sizes a trifle stiffer as 
follows: 
Upper Ports Lower Ports— 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 
ORES ie a $5.00 $4.60@5.00 $5.05 $4.55@4.95 
a. 5.25 5.00@5.25 5.30 4.75@5.20 
De © Loe alae nt eS 5.25) -6.05@5.25 5.30 5.00@5.20 
BURTEERTEITGO 2 ino ict tiescte’s'. a» 5.50 5.25@5.50 5.55 5.20@5.45 
Ob. ~ SAE Say SE ae einen 3.50 Snes 5 7003 ie Se a 

LENORE ciicasccc. ts 5 2.40 2.75@2.85 : : : 5 

alee 8 dq an Cee GEROe 2,25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.85@2.20 
EN he gee eee 1.75 1.75@1.80 1270 1.50@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Hard coal outlook unfavorable. Difficult to move the pro- 
duction even under restricted operations. Prices on domestic 
quoted down to the April circular. Bottom point in soft 
coal not yet reached. 


Coal dealers, both wholesale and retail, still regard thes 
outlook pessimistically. .The past week has been anything 
but propitious. Summer weather so closely follows a little 
lowering of the thermometer, that most of the householders 
take a chance, and this is reflected on the meager demand 
on the retailer. Curtailment of work at the mines still con- 
tinues. Outside of the steam sizes, the operators are hard 
put to dispose of their output, even with the reduced mining; 
With the month of February well on its way, and predic- 
tions for continued warm weather, the prospect is not favor- 
able. It is intimated that even some of the individuals con- 
template a curtailment of production, which is something 
unusual. 

The trade will not take coal they do not want, and with 
yards well stocked, even the inducement of April prices, does 
not always produce an-order. The tidewater business is dis- 
tinctly flat and the New England market is simply buying 
from hand to mouth, with the result that orders are coming 
The dealers wait until they have enough orders 
in sight to dispose of a cargo, before placing a _ schedule, 
‘knowing that there will be little or no delay in its fulfill- 
ment. 

The bituminous market is running the anthracite a close 
second. There is a feeling that the bottom of the market, 


‘as far as prices concerned, has not as yet been reached, and 





every inducement in the way of prompt deliveries and attrac- 
tive prices, fails to land sufficient business to keep operations 
in full swing. Advances over last year’s contract prices are 
not being considered; it will wind up the same as last year, 
When many of the larre steam users shopped around for 
their supplies, rather than tying themselves up on con- 
tracts. 
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BALTIMORE 


Improvement in business handled over the local piers. 
Demand light, and the general situation not promising. 
Warm weather still has its effect on anthracite trade. 


Prices are considerably below what they were in Febru- 
ary of last year, and the demand is not as brisk as was the 
case at that time. The best demand has been in the coast- 
wise contract business. Shipments were noted both from the 
B. & O. piers at Curtis Bay and the Western Maryland piers 
at Port Covington. A large number of charters have already 
been announced for February loadings, in addition to the 
fleet of coal colliers that run regularly. Foreign business 
looks brighter, as not only South and Central America, but 
Europe, is in the market through this port. 

Local demand for soft coal is light, and in fact the gen- 
eral state of the market is poor. Many leading industries are 
taking little or no fuel. Pennsylvania best grades are hold- 
ing around $1.25, with lower grades at from 95c. to $1.10. 
West Virginia steam fuels are demanding about 90c. at the 
mines. The coal situation is weak, offerings of three-quarter 
being made in some instances as low as 75 cents. 
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CENTRAL STATES 
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’ PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Wage scale conference this week in Philadelphia. Diffi- 
culty in adjusting scale for two years beginning Apr. 1 may 
prove less than expected. Demand continues poor, with 
prices irreguiar. Connellsville coke slow, at practically un- 
ehanged prices; shipments increased. 

Bituminous—The Pittsburgh district operators are send- 
ing to the wage scale conference in Philadelphia, arranged 
to begin Tuesday, February 3, W. K. Field, John A, Donald- 
son and Geo. W. Schluederberg, of the Pitttsburgh Coal Co., 
and W. W. Kiefer, W. A. Luce, J. H. Sanford, William Hend- 
erson and Michael Gallagher of independent coal companies. 
Ohio and Indiana will be represented at the conference, as 
usual, while Illinois will also this year be represented. The 
Illinois operators are understood to be less anxious than 
others to change the base of the scale to mine-run as they 
have already developed the system. Van Bittner, president 
of the Pittsburgh, district miners’ organization, will head the 
men in the wage conference. While for several months the 
Opinion seems to have been that the wage settlement this 
year would involve a long controversy, there appears to have 
been a change of opinion in some quarters of late, whereby 
there are some predictions that only a short suspension will 
occur. 

The local coal market has continued in an unsatisfactory 
condition, demand being limited and price eutting common. 
While it is possible that there may be some extra demand 
this month and next, to provide consumers with stocks 
against a possible cessation in mining, there is no evidence 
thus far of any such demand. Shipments against contracts 
with manufacturezs are light, although there has been a 
slight improvément in steel mill operations, railroad con- 
sumption shows no improvement, and domestic demand is 
the poorest for many seasons, doubtless on account of the 
extremely mild weather. List prices, which are frequently 
cut, remain as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, 
$1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1% -in. steam, $1.50; 14%- 
in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market has been quiet, and 
inquiry for February is developing more slowly than was 
expected, from furnacemen who covered January require- 
ments only. The prompt market continues to be quoted at 
$1.90, but there is ground for suspicion that consumers re- 
quiring a round tonnage can shade the figure materially for 
early shipment and it is possible that not much coke will be 
bought for the whole month. The contract market is dead, 
but remains quotable nominally at $1.90 to $2. Foundry coke 
is in fair demand, and is quotable unchanged at $2.40 to $2.65 
for prompt and contract, though transactions are usually at 
near the lower limit. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
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. lower Connellsville region in the week ending Jan. 24 at 291,- 


055 tons, an increase of 22,698 tons, and shipments at 290,586 
tons, an increase of 25,802 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Activity in bituminous disappeared with return of mild 
weather. Trade discouraged and mines are running slowly 
with no apparent prospect of recovery. Anthracite very quiet. 
Furnace coke a little better. 


Pituminous—The activity resulting from the colder weather 
was all lost as soon as it became mild again, and the dealers 
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have instructed the mines to shut off. It is not denied that 
the apparent consumption is better than early in January, 
but it is not good enough to keep the mines running at any- 
thing like full capacity. So long as the output was cut down 
by the car shortage, prices held up, but the mines will not 
restrict operations, even after so much trouble from over-pro- 
duction. Consumers, especially the railroads, are getting a 
big advantage this winter in their fuel cost. 

There is again complaint of coal on track unsold, though 
not so much as when the December slump took place; reports 
from the mines are to the effect that the men are grumbling 
over short work, viewing the situation as some sort of a com- 
bination against them. At the same time the railroads are 
reporting better business as a rule, and certain Officials 
predict a steady recovery. There is a good movement of 
contract coal, but spot sales have run down. The prices of 
bituminous are weaker than they were a week ago, being 
based on $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, 
$2.55 for mine-run and $2.10 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
eoal about 25c. lower. 


Ceke—There is no change in the price of coke and none 
is looked for right away, but so many furnaces have blown in 
since the first of the year that furnace coke is comparatively 
more active now than foundry. Quotations remain on the 
basis of $4.50 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite—The slump in the weather has hit the anthra- 
cite trade harder than anything else, especially as the secson 
is now getting so late and the April reduction less than 60 
days off. Consumers say they are running fires as low as 
possible, only burning as much coal as they commonly would 
in October. 

All anthracite mines are running slow and there is prep- 
aration here to resume loading into vessels in order to get rid 
of the surplus. There are reports of big piles of coal et all 
upper-lake ports, whch will disappear only with the return 
of steady winter. 


TOLEDO 


Domestic demand much restricted -by the warm weather. 
Cireular fairly well maintained. Colder temperatures momen- 
tarily stimulated the market. 


Continued warm weether has worked havoe with the local 
market. The slow demand for domestic coal is most unusual 
for this season of the year.and the dealers are feeling it, 
although the demand for steam coal has kept quite close to 
normal. This is due in the main to the possibility of a 
shut-down of the mines. It is known that the railroads also 
are acting upon this conclusion and are storing large ton- 
nages. 

Despite the short demand prices have remained fairly sta- 
tionary, although most coal offices have recorded sales below 
the circular. There has been little speculative attitude re- 
garding the weather among the dealers and with thir bins 
full even the lowest prices fail to create interest. For this 
reason quotations have held pretty close to list. The cold 
temperatures recently proved a temporary stimulus to the 
trade. 

According to latest reports the Hocking Valley Docks will 
be near completion upon the re-opening of ‘navigation this 
spring. This dock with a capacity of 20,000 tons in 10 hr. 
will be a great factor in facilitating shipping. 

Prices are quotable as follows: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Massil-  Pitts- Cam- 

hontas ing son roy burgh on bridge 

m $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $2.25 $2.50 $1.40 $1.40 

arcane 2.50 1.35 2.50 1.50 2.50 ae Ae oe 

INUt eens La75 0.80 2.00 1.75 2.50 1335 1.20 

ni Gacle Brace ce Totes 0.90 Boot Mrenek PT 1.30 1.20 

Mine-run....... 1.40 1.10 ric tode ete 
Slade cpshee sions rs 3) 0.65 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Continued unfavorable weather has weakened the coal 
trade still further. Demoralization may resuit unless some 
relief appears soon. Priees unsteady and the volume of 
business small. Large quantity of demurrage coal on Ohio 
markets. 


The local trade is weak and unsettled, due principally to 
the continued mild weather. The demand for domestic and 
steam grades is lacking and there is an overstock of all 
kinds. Consequently prices have weakened materially, al- 
though the larger operators and shippers are making every 
effort to maintain the market. 

Dealers stocks are large and they are not inclined to 
buy. Unless colder weather arrives soon, stocks of some 
dealers will certainly have to carry over until the coming 
season. In fact there is practically no demand for domestic 
grades and as a result, there is little price cutting resorted 
tov in ordery.to. force the market. 

The steam business has been more steady than domestic 
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but even it has been weak. Practically no stocking is being 
done in anticipation of a suspension Apr. 1, but some is ex- 
pected in February. All contracts which expire at this time 
are reported as being renewed on about the same basis as 
last year. 

One of the worst features of the trade is the large amount 
of demurrage coal on the markets in Toledo and the North- 
west; this affects the Columbus market materially. The coal 
is being disposed of at extremely low prices. The indications 
for a good lake trade next scason are not good since reports 
show a large amount of coal on the docks of the Northwest. 
Unless colder weather comes there will be considerable to 
carry over. 

Production has been rather slow in all fields. The Hock- 
ing Valley district reported about 40% of the average wiih 
many mines shut down completely. In Pomeroy Bend dis- 
trict the conditions are not much better, but the domectie 
fields are probably the worst sufferers as there is practica!ly 
no demand for the domestic sizes. In Eastern Ohio the 
production is estimated at 45% of normal. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Tlocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump.00. 4 SL HOI. 1450, ee ee $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50 @ 1.40 
8-4 inch............ 1.3560 1.30 $1.20. @ 1 15 +1135 @iys0 ines @eee 
IN ur tit: clades tae ant eerie We 20 (O20 as ee ee 1.30@1.25 1.25@1.20 
Mine-run.. dL Gv Teas ee 10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@0.75 ............ 0.85@ 0.80 0.80 @ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@ 0.65 1.C0@0.95 0.75@0.70 0.70@ 0.65 


CLEVELAND 


Bargain prices quoted to move demurrage coal on track. 
The lake freights to Lake Michigan reduced to 30c. a net 


ton. The Lake Superior freight rate has been reéstablished 
at 30ec. a net ton. 


Short time in many Cleveland manufacturing industries, 
combined with weather that greatly reduced the demand for 
domestic coal, has put the local market at the lowest point 
in recent years. Mine-run seems to be the heaviest, having 
recently sold at slack prices. Some operators have coal that 
has accumulated four days demurrage and is likely to pay 
more before it can be moved. 

Youghiogheny is being quoted at circular, but because of 
the low prices it is not coming into this market extensively. 
No. 8 coal has sold the last few days as follows: 1%-in,, 
$1.80@1.90; mine-run, $1.75@1.85; slack, $1.60@1.75. Middle 
district coals are bringing the same price as No. 8. 

Retail dealers are so well stocked-up, they have shut off 
orders. The warm weather during the week ending Saturday 
had the effect on the retail consumers and domestie orders 
were postponed. At the low prices operators and jobbers 
have advised their customers to dock coal. Therze has‘ been 
some docking so far and if the market shows an improve- 
ment considerable more storing will be done. The opinion is 
general that the suspension Apr. 1 will be more protracted 
than usual. As soon as the market shows a return to normal, 
buyers will lay in heavier supplies. 

Lake Vessel Rates—The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., had quietly chartered vessel capacity to 
transport 1,300,000 tons of soft coal from Lake Erie ports to 
Milwaukee during the navigation season of 1914 at 30c. a 
net ton. Last year this company paid 35c. a ton, having 
come into the market after the bulk of the chartering was 
done. The C. Reiss Coal Co. contracted last year for ship- 
ment to Sheboygan, Wis., at 32144c. with a reduciion to 30e. 
if the vessels were unloaded within 48 hr. after arrival at the 
port of destination. Chicago, Indiana Harbor, and Waukegan 
also paid 35c. As the Milwaukee-Western contracts are 
taken by several vessel owners, the general rate to Milwau- 
kee and other Lake Michigan ports will be 30c. The con- 
tracts are for three years. 

Following this announcement it became known that the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. had chartered vessel capacity to 
move between 500,000 and 600,000 tons of hard coal from 
Buffalo to Duluth-Superior, and to Milwaukee and other Lake 
Michigan ports at 30c. Simultaneously announcement was 
made that soft-coal contracts for close to 1,000,000 tons had 
been placed with vessel owners for Lake Superior delivery at 
30ce. Since then it has developed standing contracts, with a 
stipulation that the going rate shall be paid, have been ap- 
proved on the 30c. rate. Altogether close to 5,000,000 tons of 
coal have been accepted by vessel owners for 1914 at the 
30c. rate. The business is so well scattered and so large that 
it is not likely any changes will be made to the principal 
ports until fall when the late rush starts about Novy. 20. 

With a gross lake movement of soft coal, including 
bunker coal, of 28 million tons in 1913, it is apparent that not 
more than 25% of the business for the coming season has 
been closed. In the hard-coal trade, which was 5 million 
tons last year, 90% of the lake freighting contracts-are still. 
to be drawn. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Trade continues heavy in spite of severe storm. 
‘nm contracts restricted. Many cars on demurrage. 





Orders 


Bituminous—Although Detroit experienced one of the 
‘everest storms of the season, last week, it failed to relieve 
he pressure incident'to the adverse conditions in the market. 
\s a result, there has not been much of an increase in the 
‘olume of business, and although mine prices seemed to be 
joderately well maintained, there are many reports of price 
utting. Steam business is considered slack all along the 
ine, and expiring contracts are being renewed at the same 
ligures as last year. 
_ Conditions in the domestic trade remain unchanged, large 
tocks still being the rule. Because of the adverse weather 
‘onditions, dealers have not been able to move the coal, and 
wre naturally not disposed to do any further buying. Re- 
jorts state that there are approximately 500 cars of coal 
jtanding under demurrage in the local yards, and the neces- 
ity for disposing of this is of course having an adverse 
‘fect upon the situation. Generally speaking, the January 
ade is considered the worst for years. Even the requisi- 
jions on contracts have been materially reduced, which have 
yroved the most discouraging feature of the situation. 

The bituminous market is now quotable on the following 
yasis: 





4 W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
he Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.25 $1.30 $2.25 $2.20 
BR elec vs 1.25 130 2.25 2.30 
> a0 1.00 haste otis Ae Seen 
Steamlump.... 1.05 a <4 a CesT. 

-<in. lump...... 1.10 $1.00 0.90 $0.90 $0.90 Nata Sys 
‘Vline-run....... 0.85 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.80 Aa 1.25 
[i 0.90 0.90 0.75 0 85 0.85 : ree 


' Anthracite—The warm weather has had a still further 
lepressing effect upon hard coal also. As with bituminous, 
there is considerable anthracite on demurrage, and it is 
stated that much of this is being offered at 50c. off the cir- 
ular. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


_ Local conditions show little improvement. Demand light 
‘with ample coal on hand, but no further price cutting. Heavy 
osses at sea. 

Owing to the dull market the movement of coal in Hamp- 
on Roads has been light during the entire week, although 
the arrival of bunker steamers was fair during the early 
start. The government has loaded two colliers at Lamberts 
Point, one of them taking about 12,000 tons and the other 4000 
‘ons. Practically all of the coal moving has been run-of-mine, 
jemand being almost entirely for this grade. Prices are the 
same as for several weeks, and although there may be some- 
what of an accumulation in the railroad. yards, the prospects 
ire that there will be no cutting in prices. 

Figures are not yet obtainable showing the dumpings for 
January, but these will be below the December figures. As 
usual the largest dumping will be made by the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. from Lamberts Point. This road is now oper- 
ating their new pier, and while everything is not working 
as Smooth as it is should several large vessels have been 
taken care of there, and good time made in their loading. 

Vessels loading coal for foreign ports have cleared for 
Genoa and Naples, Italy; Bermuda; Barbadoes; Campana, 
Argentine Republic; Cristobal; Dakar, West Africa; Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Cerea, Brazil. Of coal shipped from Hampton 
Roads ports during January approximately 20,000 tons have 
been lost at sea. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Some colder weather failed to relieve the market. Trade 
heavily loaded with coal obtained at bargain prices. Opera- 


tions much restricted. 
_ Some wintery weather has revived hope in the trade that 
there may yet be a demand for fuel. Following several days 
0m which the temperature went as high as 70°, the thermom- 
eter took a sudden drop and there was a mild blizzard. But 
there is little chance that even this marked change in the 
Weather will have much effect at this late stage of the season. 
Even were the cold snap to last for several weeks, the 
more conservative dealers have little hopes of much better 
business, because the market is heavily loaded with coal pur- 
chased at bargain prices, and only a continued heavy demand 
can make much impression upon these stocks. That such a 
demand will be had seems unlikely, as purchasing will prob- 
ably be from hand to mouth for the rest of the season. Half- 
time operations is the rule, while some are forced to suspend 
entirely, especially those having no contracts; and even these 
last are receiving stop orders. 
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The absence of any demand for domestic coal makes it 
almost impossible to quote prices. There has been no market, 
the few sales at extremely low prices being too few to estab- 
lish such quotations.as the market. On the other hand, the 
steam market has shown some signs of strengthening, the 
necessarily low output of the prepared grades having resulted 
at last in a short supply of screenings. Eastern Kentucky 
of the better. grades is selling at 75@85c., and growing 
stronger, while western Kentucky can be had as low as 60c. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Practically the same conditions prevail on steam and do- 
mestie coal. Furnace and foundry coke quiet and blacksmith 
coal normal. Fairly good tonnage of pig iron booked. Car 
supply sufficient for demand. 


There is little new in the coal market this week, as no 
change either way has been noticed, either in the volume of 
business or prices. Domestic coal is quiet, and many com- 
panies are curtailing their output, hoping to stimulate the 
price. Steam coal, while not in quite as stagnant condition 
as lump, is quiet, some of the large contracts specifying the 
minimum shipments for the time being. 

The output is slightly larger at the present time than the 
demand, which has a tendency to weaken the market. Sales 
of blacksmith coal are reported in a satisfactory volume, a 
slightly larger tonnage being negotiated than last week. A 
fairly large tonnage of pig iron was booked by the furnaces, 
with prices about the same. The car supply seems suffi- 
cient for the present needs. 


ST. LOUIS 


Increased country demand resulted in slightly improved 
eonditions, but market still heavy. Coal selling below cost. 
Larger shipments to West and Northwest. 


There is a slight improvement in local conditions, but the 
average observer would scarcely notice it. Generally speak- 
ing, however, conditions are about as they have been for 
several weeks past. There has been some little demand from 
the North and West for coal moving through the St. Louis 
gateway, but locally nothing of importance has happened. 

The low point has been reached on Carterville coal, when 
lump and egg sold for about $1.05 and Franklin County for 
$1.20. In the Standard district lump went as low as 80c. and 
at the same time screenings were bringing 45c.; this coal 
runs 70% lump and 30% screenings, which means a net price 
for the mine-run coal of 69%c., and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to produce coal for anything like that. Yet there is 
a large tonnage of it under demurrage at East St. Louis con- 


tinually. In high-grade coal 2-in. screenings are weak at 
about 55 to 65c., and the washed sizes have also dropped 
off. 


Anthracite is still coming in and is a drug on the market; 
the same applies to coke and: smokeless. At one time in the 
month of January there was something like 30 cars of 
smokeless at East St. Louis, with several dollars demurrage 
on each car. 

The market continues unchanged as follows: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

QIN PLUM Pe cs teheretaas eee eae IN choise cS AU MENTO «Bi chare eras le $0.90@1.00 
SNM UMP Siete Maletae Dee eee Eee are aes 31 40. Bee 

Grins lurtip si eee $1.25 @ 1.50 $2.25 1.50 13 15@1. 25 
Lump and egg.......... LESH) 2nd Omeers acta tele eas saan » Yeates avenue, ae 
INGiPL: NUDE. i esis cle steve e ers PSUS OOS AO Rec cioe Petrone ae shh ihe eee ole 
Sereeningse.. asiocts scien ie DiGi OF SOP eh se Cie pce ai caic) dees fl tess ener tteyel ae 
Mine-runiten ns ek sical Ree Oye 20 Wate eee co alcy cae Wefa ce Sacasie, crm seen 478s eaters 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.60@1.75 2.25 ESCO 2M he Bitscceectonateres 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1425.@- 15:36. 9 -2t 5a.) es N25 thant Vals ordusne’s eentare te 
No. 3 washed nut....... VALS eect erate eee ice tie iver 
No. 4 washed nut....... LOD Matec hore omen” Malctole ae mieleettte 
No. 5 washed nut....... ORDO rece s there tm cncetuare whan oacereitvencusiay sf atete 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


More favorable weather has stimulated the demand and 
mines working good. Market is not steady, as a rule, and 
outlook is indeterminant and not encouraging. 


The weather has been more favorable than at any time dur- 
ing the winter, though even yet it has failed to provide a 
consecutive stretch of low temperatures. In fact, the winter 
of 1913-14 will establish a precedent in the way of mild 
weather in the Southwest unless a marked change is seen in 
the near future. However, the operators of Kansas and 
Missouri have been quick to take advantage of the temporary 
stimulant, and are in most cases working from 70 to 80% 
capacity. Some others which hold railroad contracts of im- 
portance are running full time, although not producing as 
much coal as could be sold with more favorable weather con- 
ditions. 

Demand for nut has been unusually strong recently. Lump, 
on the contrary, is moving slowly, and not at all in proportion 
to nut. Screenings, contrary to expectations, have been plen- 
tiful, the expected shortage failing to appear. The market 
has been steady. No change is likely in the face of the pres- 
ent weather, the situation not being one that can be helped 
by price concessions, according to operators. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


January was a weak month and market conditions have 
not improved, With exception of a few localities warm 
weather is prevailing throughout the territory. Surplus of 
nut and slack coal at the mines. Colorado mines working. 

During January the operators in Wyoming and Utah 
were compelled to put the mines on a summer basis and large 
reductions in the force were made, some of the mines being 
shut down entirely. This condition was caused by a sluggish 
market, which could not be made active, although a few 
localities were visited by colder weather. All dealers have 
been carrying some stock and took advantage of the lower 
temperature to dispose of the surplus and consequently were 
receiving no shipments from the mines. 

No doubt the market will not improve until all dealers 
have “cleaned up,” at which time shipments will be resumed 
as the trade demands, which means on a summer basis. 

Owing to small demand for lump coal, nut has been a 
drug on the market and most of the mines are carrying a 
surplus; slack.coal is being unloaded with practically no 
demand. 

Reports from Colorado show that the mines are working 
sufficiently to take care of the market and are having some 
idle days on account of the diminished demand, 

Quotations remain unchanged: 


California Nebraska General 
Lumpy. tse os aed See onde eee he So. OUG) Se00! Bas 00 $2.75 
Nb sas a SO oo. oe aerate cartes, Sincere Ae a 2.50@3.00 2.00 2-25 
Mine=run. ac, eee ene VN Geen at yO 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Slacks: 52. Nie es tee Re He re ee tae ee ee OO) 1.00 1.00 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mild weather throughout Northwest cause of light demand 
for coal for domestic purposes. Conditions in general way 
unchanged. 


The Pacific Northwest is enjoying an unusually mild and 
open winter and consequently the demand for coal for domes- 
tic purposes has been lighter than the average. There has 
searcely been any freezing temperatures so far this winter in 
this district, and as the period for the coldest weather is past, 
the probability of having any is not very strong at this time. 
As a result, prices have not fluctuated here this winter, and 
there is little chance that they will advance. Keen interest 
is taken here in the passage of the Alaska railroad bill, as it 
is believed this will mean rapid development there, including 
coal. 


PTT 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS= 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for December and the years 
31912 and 1913: 


SUC es 
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December ——— Year 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Coal car sa 2ee ee meee 3,005,914 2,648,429 35,097,656 31,788,598 
Coke 269,998 416,296 4,620,798 4,734,418 
"TT Oteal ss. eee ce hee 3,275,912 3,064,725 39,718,454 36,523,016 


COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
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coke over 13 principal railroads during November and the 
first eleven months of 1913 in comparison with 1912, in short 
tons: 














November —Eleven Months—, ( 

Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1918) } 

Baltimore & Ohio!....... 166,263 171,714 1,433,485 1,398,652 — 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.. 1,198 1,225 21,909 ,864 
rie? , | tweet ee wee 654,757 732,726 6,857,482 8,016,552 
Pennsylvania®.3. 002... 916,914 987,487 9,275.631 9,699,210 
MAT GIinis 272 ces ve weir ees 83 50 180 959 
Total*birosds ya.n eee 1,739,215 1,893,202 17,588,687 19,131,237 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 2,899,414 3,080,093 31,331,345 33,732,240 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1?... 742,292 869,023 7,569,563 8,907,011 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 145,075 138,315 1,391,497 1,645,656 
a ge & Ohio!. 1,264,490 1,528,761 15,745,385. 15, 716,868 
Tie? a0 Ss SAeproae Woke 37,973 20,437 258,043 "340, 201 
ae Bry. WEte eee 114,672 107,016 1,126,409 1,242'310 
New York Central...... 814,076 755,397 7,481,979 8,414,117 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,896,817 2,026,798 20,945,681 22,056,646 
Pennsylvania? °.. nate 3,934,876 4,509,375 42,162,485 47,171,538 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 968,615 $,$0$,622 10,496,591 11,914,029 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? ?.. 196,266 227,820 1,815,537 2,535,163 
Virginiat.240,c0e aoe 316,504 421,971 3,266,604 4,190,394 
Western Maryland...... 247,258 218,876 2,569,878 2,678,290 
Total J3 roadsec.e aaa 13,578,328 15,005,504 146,160,997 160,544,461 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!..... 435,001 343,387 4,367,525 4,011,242 
Buffalo, Roch. & P!?.... 54,755 27,509 496,975 472,671 
Buffalo & Susq.! ?#...... 27,534 22,621 255,198 278,124 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.... 24,216 28,535 237,303 328,456 
New York Central...... 7,648." @7 eee 80,585 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 136,912 117,807 1,334,855 1,413,079 
Pennsylvania? °. . ae 1,245,500 999,500 12; 128,463 13,011,863 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 25 Peers 559,858 488,674 5, 731, 593 6,239,226 
Pitts: Shaw &North??, > ee 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 6,800 4,430 64,424 68,545 
Total dO cosas eee 2,498,224 2,032,463 24,702,076 25,868,796 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 

JANUATY i.o:050)4, bids ans #0 Seals eee eae Sos ee 16,421,839 18,936,646 
Pebruary.s..405% st Sten ce an ee oe 17,787,331 17,546,496 
Marehis.)s. 5, tia Ghidind 2 once « 2 ee ee 19,483,025 | 17,631,345 
April... soss.ss.gocieanthartens Selena eke ee 13,429,367 16,850,690 
May «ace tiers ecu oaks paste on one a eee 15,635,568 18,986,796 
JUNE S55 5 a ere he wee ee can ce a 16,702,153 18,580,363 
July «. <6 5. eis OO ade 256 ca 16,635,448 18,704,710 
August. .iidiocs oa. ake SRM OA es etn eee 18,396,247 19,718,856 
September. . a siateg Salles 4 kaise Se eee 17,432,358 19,046,247 
October) cbs 4e1 eee eee Lah ee 18,712,657 20,611,176 
November i: '3 3 ssaiire tots Sel eee ee 17,815,767 18,931,169 
December ie -c:ccc cu Side cate ie eee 17,929,632:° © =o cnee 


Total,-12 months... 2 tte ota oere oes Sete ee 206,381,392 
1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 
2 Includes company’s coal. 
3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.—The Southern Railway hauled 362,439 short tons of coal during 
October, 1913, and 3,495,721 short tons during the 10 months ending Oct. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 23—There is a little more inquiry for admiralty large 

coals. Collieries who are well placed as regards tonnage, are 


holding for higher prices, but others in need of vessels, are 


accepting easier terms. Quotations are approximately as 
follows: 

Best Welsh steam...... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires. . $4.17 
Best seconds. cca, eee 4.38 Seconds? 5... nee 4.05 
Seconds: 2sttee. coe 4.26 Best Cardiff smalls . 2.67 
Best dry coals.......... 4.38 Seconds. 4.<\ ee se eee 2.52 
JUUUUUUTTUNAAONUNUCEACREACUAAAEUUEAN ENA UNCUE eA NNHCNe MANE H TEGATANA ETHAN ESTRADA NAGAR CU AUGER TREAT Ap 
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COAL SECURITIES: 
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William J. Hoey reports the market on various coal se- 
curities for the week ending Jan. 81, as follows: 


Ue 


Stock Bid Asked Stock Bid Asked 
American Coal.. a 80 100 Jef. & Cle’fd. C. & I. Pfd... 70 868) 
American Coal Products... 83 84 Kentucky Block Cannel.... 40 60 
Amer. Coal Prod. Pfd..... 104 106 Lehigh Valley Coal Sales... 192 200 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron.... 75 100 Leh. & Wilkes-Bar. C. Co.. 310 360 
BurnseBros.s cee seen 50 53 Mahoning Coal R. R....... 700 750 
Burns Bros. Pfd........... 94 99 Mahoning Investment..... 64 70 
By-Products Coke......... 112 120 Maryland Coal of Md..... 3 6 
Central Coal & Coke.. .. 80 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va... 7 9 
Central Coal & Coke Pfd.. . 78 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal.... 45 55 (6% Bonds)2-3 eee 54 62 
Chicago Wil. & Ver. Coal... 25 32 Midland’Coal. yee 80 90 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Pfd..... 130 140 N.Y. S..& We Gi Pid 15.90 
Cumberland Goer 10 14 Poeahontas Con. Collieries. 92 101 
Cumberland Corp. Pfd.... 39 44 Pocahontas Con. Coll. Pfd.. 98 105 
Del. Lack. & West. Coal.. 260 270 Texas & Pacific Coal...... 97 101 
Fikhorne Hel een, «oer 4 10 Unite Coal of Pittsburgh... 39d 
Elkhorn Fuel Pfd......... 55 70 Victoria Coal & Coke Pfd... 40 80 
Hocking Valley Products. . . 1 4 
DIVIDENDS 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Recular quarterly dividend 





of 2%, payable Feb. 28, to holders of record, Jan. 31. 
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Write us today—for circulars, price lists, etc. 





Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
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The illustration shows the first 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel 
Mine Locomotive in actual ser- 
vice aingthep}W esta Afternitenad 
been given a thorough test at the 
mines the owner made the state- 
ment that he had been in the 
mining business for many years 
and had purchased all kinds of 
locomotives, but that this Bar- 
steel type was the first one which 
entirely met his requirements. 


The Barsteel frame on this 15-- 


ton locomotive is exceptionally 
massive. It was made heavier 
in proportion than some of the 
lighter locomotives in order to 


cL COMPANY 


Locomotive 


A G E—Section 


bring it up to the desired weight, 
but the advantages of excellent 
ventilation for the motors, ease 
of inspection and accessibility 
of interior parts, were not sacri- 
ficed. 


On this particular locomotive 
great strength is obtained at the 
journal boxes. Note how one 
of the massive bars passes be- 
tween the bottom of the spring 
and the top of the journal box. 


Full information about Bald- 
win-Westinghouse Barsteel Elec- 
tric Mine Locomotives can be 
obtained by writing either com- 


pany. 
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The First BARSTEEL Electric 
in the 


West 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You Get Better Machinery— 


Because the Manufacturer Advertises 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 
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When a manufacturer ad- 
vertises he has to come 
squarely out into the open 
and tell the public what he 
has. 


If he does not, his adver- 
tising will not be a success. 


Get out into the lime-light, 
yourself, and see what hap- 
pens—you will begin to 
spruee up at once. You 
can’t help it; it is just human 
nature. 


Likewise the machine put 
into the lime-light. The 
manufacturer is bound to 
make it a better machine be- 
cause he has put it into the 
open. 


He can’t advertise it suc- 


cessfully unless it has real 
merit and possesses real talk- 
ing points. He cultivates the 
habit of selling by plain, open 


and above board methods. 
And the more he cultivates 
the habit, the better he makes 
his machine. 


Then there’s the compe- 
tition of it. One manufact- 
urer starts something—and 
tells all about it in his ad- 
vertising. (And he is a wise 
man to do it, too. For if he 
tries to keep it ‘‘dark,’’ his 
competitors will know all 
about it before it’s on the 
market; but the buyers will 
know nothing of it.) 


The other manufacturers 
refuse to give the entire 
market to the fellow with 
the improvements, so they 
come back with a machine 
to conipete. 


Who gets the benefit? 


Everybody—but principally 
you who read the ads! 
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We Originate the Good 


Features—Others Follow 
In Jeffrey ARMORPLATE Locomotives 


you will find all the Distinctive Features in Design and Construction. 


Points of Service: 


Safety First 
Reliability 
Accessibility 
Maximum Capacity 
Minimum Upkeep 


Construction Points: 


Armorplate Frame. 


Allows the greatest per cent. of weight to be used for motor equip- 
ment for a given weight of locomotive. 

Gives absolute protection to motorman and equipment. 
Surface of frame is plain and smooth. 

Cost of upkeep is a minimum. 


Large Capacity Ball Bearing Motors. 


Of ample power to slip the wheels continuously without overload 
to any part. 


Eliminate bearing wear on armatures (the most troublesome and 
expensive factor in locomotive maintenance.) 


Complete details in our Interesting Mine Locomotive Bulletin No. 117. Better write for a copy. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 


Cleveland Chicago Denver 


Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Montreal 2-14-14 
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WHY COAL MINING COMPANIES 
USE THE SMITH HAND BATCH MIXER 


Economy Because it mixes perfect concrete quickly and economically. With a Smith 
Hand Mixer you can cut the cost of shovel-mixed concrete in half and secure an 
A-1 mix which will pass the most rigid inspection. 


Portability Because it is a light, compact batch mixer. Weighs only 1000 lbs. It can 
be used either above ground or run into the mine cage and lowered down into 
the mine itself. Concrete repairs in the different workings should be made 

permanent with a Smith Hand Mixer. 


Ca acit Because of its large capacity. Three slow easy turns of the drum mixes a 

Ee y batch of 24 to 3 cu. ft. of concrete. Four men and a Smith Hand Mixer will 
easily turn out 30 to 35 cu. yds. of concrete per day. 

Coupon Because they secured our special Smith Hand Mixer Booklet No. 20-R, and 


proved to their own satisfaction that this machine would prove a profitable | 
investment. Will gladly refer you to a number of Coal Mines where the Smith 
Hand Mixer is being used. FILI,OUT COUPON and get a copy of our BOOK- 
LET No. 20-R. 










Bide ecco ‘) THE T. L. SMITH | 
ike necliciNe Bon aaa COMPANY | 
Nice i 1147 32nd Street 
Address Sees cai Stes Milwaukee, 





Wis. 
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ry Fl eT Rohe 
The Surprise 
By Brrton Braey 
Written expressly for Coal Age 
“That pit-boss gets my goat for fair, 
I hate his face an’ his auburn hair 
An’ the way he looks an’ the way he walks 


An’ the kind of bunk that he always talks; 


If he slips me much of his funny gab 
I'll poke him quick with an awful jab!”’ 


The miner paused in his talk a bit, 

While his pipe he filled and packed and lit, 
‘“There’s some,” he said, ‘‘that’s workin’ here 
Who holds the boss in deadly fear, 

An ‘Yessir’ an’ ‘Nossir’ is all they say 


When his nibs comes flockin’ around their way: 


But say—if he ever gets fresh with ME 
I’ll show him the kind of a guy I be, 

He can’t get flossy with me, that’s flat, 
I’ll show him the place to head in at, 
For I knows my work an’ I does it good, 
As good as a pit-boss ever could, 

An’ if one of them guys gives me a call 

I reads him the riot act, that’s all,”’ 


“Hey you!’ said the Boss as he came along, 
“You're drillin’ them holes of yours all wrong, 
You’re a blankety fool of a blankety blank 
With nuthin’ but mud in your thinkin’ tank! 
If you had the sense of a ring-tailed ape 
You'd have that job in decent shape 
But—’a hairy fist with a vicious clout 

Came hurtling over and put him out, 

And the miner said, with a pleasant smile, 
“You get me, Stephen ?—well, that’s my style, 
You can’t get funny with me, because 

I’m just as tough as I said I was! 

I handed his to that loud-voiced slob, 

An’ now it’s me for another job!” 


That’s not the way you thought ’twould end? 
I’m sorry, but truth is truth, my friend! 
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SYNOPSIS—A large area of the anthracite region of 





Pennsylvania may be successfully worked by stripping 
with modern steam shovels. The maximum amount of 
overburden which may be handled per ton of coal is 
about 4 cu.yd. Full revolving machines of small size 
may oflen be advantageously used for loading the coal 
into mine cars. 
cS 
Although most of the coal from the anthracite region 
has been in the past, and doubtless will be in the future, 
secured by underground working, there are certain 
places where, by the use of suitable machinery, open 
strip pit mining may be carried on to advantage. The 
introduction of the modern steam shovel into this class 
of work has made it possible to strip from 40 ft. to 200 


Fig. 


ft. of overburden in order to uncover from 4 ft. to 30 
ft. of coal, the maximum ratio being about 4 cu.yd. of 
stripping to 1 ton of coal. 

By no means all of the anthracite district is within 
the limit of stripping possibilities, the coal in most places 
being too far below the surface. This is true of the dis- 
trict in and around Wilkes-Barre and Scranton and north 
of Carbondale. However, the region included in the 
area from Hazleton west to Shenandoah, Mahanoy City, 
Centralia and Mount Carmel, southeast to Pottsville, 
Tamaqua and Lansford, and north to Drifton and Jeddo, 
is largely a stripping proposition. 

At the present time, most of the stripping is done on 
contract for the coal companies. Among the larger 
stripping operations are those of N. J. Cuyle & Son, of 
Hazleton, who strip for-the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the 
Central Penn Quarry & Stripping Co., of Harleigh, 
Penn.. employed by G. B. Markle, and the A. E. Dick 


*50 Church St., New York City. 


A Strip Pit NEAR Mt. CARMEL 


Construction Co., of Mount Carmel, stripping for the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


A TYPIcAL STRIPPING OPERATION 


A description of the last named job may be of in- 
terest, since it 1s typical of ail the others. The coal lies 
in a saucer-shaped basin, as indicated by the accompany- 
ing drawing. The shovel is started in on about a 10- 
ft. cut which allows of loading into dump cars on a 
track laid along the original surface of the ground. This 
cut is taken all the way through the work, which, in the 
above case, is a distance of about two miles. The sec- 
ond through cut is taken at a depth of about 20 ft., the 
loading track being shifted to the bottom of the first 
lift taken out. 





It should be here added by way of explanation that 
it is only possible to take a cut of about 10 ft. and load 
into the standard dump car stationed on the bank along- 
side. On the second through cut, however, as may be 
seen in the sketch, loading is being done upon the same 
level as the shovel track and the depth of the cut is 
limited only by the depth at which it is possible to drill 
and shoot advantageously. 

The second cut is carried all the way across the work, 
which, in this ease, is about 1000 ft. This level is 
maintained for reasons of getting good drainage and se- 
curing a low grade for the track to the dump. It is 
usually possible to get to the dump from the first cut 
on a grade of about one-half per cent. This increases as_ 
the shovel works down deeper, the maximum sometimes 
being 10 and 12 per cent., in which case an incline and 
engine are used to haul the whole train, including loco- 
motive, to the dumping ground. | 

The standard equipment on the above stripping job_ 
includes a 70-C Bucyrus shovel weighing about 85 tons 
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and provided ‘with a dipper of 2% cu.yd. capacity. 





by an 18-ton Vulcan locomotive. 


Hic. 2. A Smartt Furt-Revotvine SHovet LoAp- 
ING CoAL 


This 
is mounted on railroad trucks and is_ self-propelling, 
which allows the machine to move ahead as rapidly as the 
material is taken out. Shovels of this type handle from 
20,000 to 35,000 cu.yd. per month. The dirt train equip- 
ment is made up of 4-cu.yd. Western dump cars hauled 
From 6 to 12 cars 


make up a train until the steep grades are encountered, 


when it is found necessary to diminish the number of 
ears in a trip considerably. 
The accompanying photograph, Fig. 1, shows a portion 


of the A. E. Dick contract at Mt. Carmel, as described 


above. 
its magnitude, as well as the method of procedure. 


This picture gives a good idea of the work and 
The 





Fig. 3. Cross-SECTION OF A STRIPPING OPERATION 


shovel can be seen taking its third cut on the second 
lift, shown in the line drawing, Fig. 3, as lift No. 4. 


SMALL SHOVELS LoaD CoAL 


The small revolving steam shovel has also been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the coal regions for the pur- 
pose of loading the stripped coal, working in culm and 
slate banks, ditching, etc. In coal loading, these ma- 
chines have been found to decrease the cost about one- 
half. They also give a much better product, inasmuch 
as it is not necessary to break the coal up to sizes which 
a man can lift, as is the case in hand loading. Further- 
more, it is possible to top off the cars, thereby adding 
about 20 per cent. to their capacity. 

These shovels are full revolving and mounted on rail- 
road trucks, of the same gage as the mine tracks. ‘This 
makes it possible to shift the machine from one part of 
the work to another at little cost, it being self-propell- 
ing. Shovels of this type weigh about 25 tons, and carry 
%-cu.yd. dippers. 


Fig. 4. A SmaAtt SHOVEL MouNTED ON WIDE-TIRED 


WHEELS 


One of the interesting operations wherein this type 
of machine is employed is that of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., at Green Mountain. This is shown in 
Fig. 2. Here the coal-loading track is maintained along- 
side of the shovel, while a third track is laid up to the 
rear of the machine, upon which an empty car is kept. 
Into this is loaded any rock or slate encountered during 
the work, thus preventing its going to the breaker or 
necessitating the process of picking from the car by 
hand. The shovel runner soon becomes quite expert in 





FIG: &: 


A SMALL SHOVEL AT WorK NEAR HAZLEBROOK 


the matter of segregating the slate from the coal. 

In this work some extremely good records have been 
made. One report of a 9-hr. day shows that 96 cars 
of coal and 45 cars of slate were handled. These cars 
held 102 cu.ft. each, making a total for the nine hours 
of about 423 tons of 2240 lb. 
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Anthracite Production in 
Seventeenth Penmsyle 
vania District 


The total output of hard coal in the seventeenth dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for 1913 amounted to 4,324,561 
tons. The total number of men employed was 8540. The 
greater part of this coal was produced by the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., operating mines in Carbon and Schuyl- 
kill counties. The average number of days worked was 
263. Of the total production, 521,495 tons was used 
at collieries and 132,060 tons sold to local trade. 
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ining Switch | 


, 7 Pillar “ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—A_ switch especially designed for use un- 
derground. It is built in units of various capacities and 
any number of sections may be joined: together, forming 
a continuous board. 
€ 

One of the most frequent causes of accident from elec- 
trical apparatus in mines is due to the improper handling 
of switch gear, in spite of good design. With the class of 
electrical installation which is usual in collieries, it is by 
no means an easy matter to be sure that a cable is thor- 
oughly and effectually free from potential. It will be 
easily seen that where the supply voltage is fairly high, 


COALAGE 


Tiga. VIEW OF SINGLE 


UNIT 


REAR A 


accidents may easily arise through workmen handling 
conductors under the impression that they are free from 
potential, when such is not the case. 

Mining work necessarily involves certain special condi- 
tions, to meet which great care in design and construc- 
tion is necessary. In order to meet the special cireum- 
stances surrounding underground operations, Messrs. 
Switchgear & Cowans, Ltd., of Manchester, England, have 
installed a new type of switch pillar in some important 
collieries. The chief principles upon which this switch 
gear is constructed will be noted from the photographic 
illustration of a single unit, shown in Fig. 1, a switch- 
board seen from the back, made up of several units, 
shown in Fig. 2, and a cross-sectional elevation of the 
typical arrangement illustrated in Fig. 3. 


| 
! 

The switch itself is inclosed in a strong cast-iron case 
built up in three sections. The middle section supports 
the whole of the mechanism, and is the portion which 
travels on steel rollers carried in runways which sup- 
port the switch and faciliate the movement either inward 
or outward. The upper section consists of two parts, and 
is made in two styles. In a simple case, for which no iso- 
lating switches are required, this top portion is in one 
piece, and forms a cover which is bolted to the middle 
section. In the case of a true mining switch, however, 
namely, one with isolating plugs interlocked, the upper 
section consists of two castings, one being a back plate 





Fic. 2. SEVERAL Units JoINED TOGETHER, FORMING A 


SWITCHBOARD 


containing the necessary switch plugs, and the other the 
cover, which is bolted both to the back plate and to the 
middle section. 

The back plate also carries on the side remote from 
the cover a cast-iron trunk, which slides within a second 
trunk attached to the busbar chamber. The object of 
these two trunks, the one sliding within the other, is to 
protect the plugs during withdrawal. The lower section 
consists of a tank, which is of cast iron, strengthened 
by external ribs. The middle, top and lower sections are 
bolted together through wide machined flanges, fitting 
sufficiently tight to make them practically dustproof. 

It has been found by experiment that the rise in pres- 
sure due to an explosion of gas within the cast-iron box 
is in the neighborhood of 60 to 80 Ib. per square inch. 
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The cases of these mining switches are therefore con- 
structed to safely withstand a pressure of 160 lb. per 
square inch, giving a sufficient factor of safety. 

The joints are, as stated above, machined. This does 
not mean that they are gastight, but it has again been 
determined by experiment that the gases from an explo- 
sion are sufficiently cooled in passing between flanges of 
considerable width to prevent the possibility of their fir- 
ing other gases outside the case. The principle adopted, 
therefore, is that gases may accumulate within the case, 
and may be exploded without igniting explosive gases ex- 
isting in the neighborhood of the switch. 

The voltages in use in Great Britain are classified in 
two main ranges, one up to 500 volts, and the other up to 
3000 volts, the lower being termed medium-pressure and 
the latter high-pressume transmission systems. Above 
300 volts potential the manufacturers mentioned prefer 
to go to the cabinet type of drawout switch, which does 
not lie within the range of the present article. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the drawout 
pillars, as shown in the illustrations, the medium-pres- 
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Fic. 3. Sipe ELEVATION OF SwitcH UNIT 


sure type is made in three sizes; namely, 100, 300, and 
750 amperes capacity, while a smaller size for 70 amperes 
is now in process of standardization. 

Turning to the construction of the switch itself, each 
has three laminated bow-shaped brushes with an ample 
head of oil above them. These contacts are controlled by 
both overload and no-load trips. It is also impossible to 
forcibly hold the switch in when an overload is passing. 
An indicator is provided to show the position of the 
switch independent of the handle, and interlocks are fur- 
nished so that it is impossible to push the switch into its 
socket when closed, and equally impossible to withdraw it 
from the socket when it is in a similar position. 

All the various sizes have been so designed that they 
bolt up to one another to form a switchboard. The bus- 
bars, as will be seen in Fig. 2, are contained in a rec- 
tangular case, running behind the plugging gear. Both 
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inlets and outlets enter the busbar chamber direct, and 
hence any disconnecting has to be done when the switch 
is removed for inspection or repair. 

It will be seen that the busbars are arranged at the 
top of the busbar trunk, the bottom half being therefore 
available for connecting the cables and sockets direct. 
With a feeder switch, for example, the upper sockets are 
connected direct to the three busbars and the lower sock- 
ets to the three cables. With the switch plug a complete 
control is exercised both by hand and automatically. 

Fig. 2 shows a number of units arranged in the form 
of a switchboard, the cast-iron legs being so proportioned 
as to allow of uniform grouping irrespective of the size 
of individual units of which the group is composed. In 
such a board a spare busbar section may at any time be 
included for the purpose of mounting instruments, such 
as a synchronizer, voltmeters, power-factor indicators, 
wattmeters, and similar instruments. The best location 
for a section of this kind is usually about the middle of 
the assembled board. 

A large number of these switches have been installed 
in the South Wales coal field, where the conditions of op- 
eration are severe. Other localities in England and Scot- 
lond have also utilized this switch. It, therefore, forms a 
useful example of the way in which some of the difficulties 
attendant upon the electrical operation of collieries have 
been overcome. 


way 
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Accident Imcrease im Bitumime 
ous Mimes of Penmsylvania 


The following letter has been sent to all the bituminous 
mine inspectors in the State of Pennsylvania by the chief 
of the department of mines: 


I beg to submit to you and to all the other inspectors 
comparative statistics of accidents in the bituminous mines for 
the years 1912 and 1913. The results in many of the dis- 
tricts are disappointing. The number of inspectors having 
been increased and the number of mines allotted to several 
of them having thereby been considerably decreased, it was 
reasonable to look for a better record for 19138, but instead of 
that, there has been a large increase in fatalities. 

I shall expect an explanation as to the cause for the great 
inerease in accidents from falls, cars and electricity. Some 
districts show a creditable record, but it is not necessary to 
name either those whose records are bad or good; the statis- 
tics herewith will show each inspector where he stands. 

Serious disasters such as the explosion at the Cincinnati 
mine will occur occasionally, but why the accidents from falls 
should increase from 249 in 1912 to 313 in 19138, a difference of 
25 per cent., and the accidents from electricity from 18 to 23, 
a difference of 27 per cent., is hard to understand. 

I desire in this connection to impress upon you the neces- 
sity of keeping constantly on the alert to see that all the mine 
officials as well as the mine workers observe the provisions 
of the law relating to safety. Not only must dangers from 
gas and dust be avoided and guarded against, but the work- 
ers must be impressed more forcibly with the necessity for 
greater care in standing timber and in taking down the roof 
and coal and in riding on or being about the mine cars, and 
they must be particularly cautioned to avoid contact with 
electric wires or other mediums through which fatal shocks 
may be conveyed. If you can lessen accidents from these 
causes, much will be accomplished. 

It is scarcely possible for many districts to make as good 
a showing as the 3d, 4th, 8th, 10th, 18th, 27th and 28th districts 
were fortunate enough to make during 19138, as these, owing 
to favorable conditions, always make good records; but in the 
other districts the inside accidents should be greatly reduced. 
The statement herewith shows that several of the acknowl- 
edged dangerous districts had but comparatively few acci- 
dents. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. RODERICK, 
Chief of Department of Mines. 
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ACCIDENTS, BY DISTRICTS, 1N THE BITUMINOUS MINES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1912 AND 1913 

First District—A decrease of 50 per cent. in accidents by 
falls, 33 per cent. by cars and 50 per cent. by electricity. 

1912—-By falls, 14; by cars, 6; by electricity, 2s 

19183—By falls, 7; by cars, 4; by electricity, 13 

Second Distriect—An increase of 38 per cent. in accidents by 
falls and 25 per cent. by cars. No accidents by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 22; by cars, 4; by electricity, ib, 

19183—By falls, 28; by cars, 5; by electricity, 0. 

Third District—A decrease of 14 per cent. in accidents by 
falls. No accidents by cars. 
1912—By falls, 7; by cars, 3. 
1/913=—By stalls, i657) by, cars, 0; 

Fourth District—An increase of 300 per cent. in accidents 
falls. 

1912—By falls, 2; by cars, 2. 

1913—By falls, 8; by cars, 2. 

Fifth District—A decrease of 40 per cent. in accidents by 
falls and 60 per cent. by cars. 

1912—By. falls, 10; by cars, 5. 

OI ——iehie TMU. IE Veni awesh 24 

Sixth District—A decrease of 7 per cent. in accidents by 
falls and 80 per cent. by cars. Two accidents by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 14; by cars, 7. 

1913—By falls, 13; by cars, 1; by electricity, 2. 

Seventh District—An increase of 16 per cent. in accidents 
by falls and 50 per cent. by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 6; by cars, 6; by electricity, 2. 

1913-——By falls, 7; by cars, 6; by, electricity, 3: 

Eighth District—A decrease of 25 per cent. in accidents by 
falls. 

19138—By falls, 3; by cars, 0. 

1912 —— Pe yetallicws4 sbymcarc.l0) 

Ninth District—A decrease of 10 per cent. in accidents by 
falls. An increase of 100 per cent. by cars. No accidents by 
electricity. 

1912—By falls, 10; by cars, 3; by electricity, 1. 

1913—By falls, 9; by cars, 6; by electricity, 9. 

Tenth District—A decrease of 57 per cent. in accidents by 
falls and 50 per cent. by cars. One accident by electricity. 

1912—-By falls, ‘7; by cars, 2; by electricity, 0. 

19138-—By falls; 83iby cans, ls by electricity, 2. 

Eleventh District—An increase of 33 per cent. in accidents 
by falls and 150 per cent. by cars. No accidents by electricity. 

1919——By! falls, 9s by cars,.25) by velectricily a: 

1913——By falls, 12; by cars, 5; by ‘electricity, 0. 

Twelfth Distriet—An increase of 44 per cent. in accidents 
by falls. Two accidents by cars. 

1912-——By falls; 9: ‘by cars, 05 by electricity, 1. 

(913—=By falls, ds by cars, 2; by, electricityy as 

Thirteenth District—An increase of 40 per cent. in accidents 
by falls. A decrease of 50 per cent. by cars. No accidents by 
electricity. 

1912—By falls, 5; by cars, 6; by electicity, 2. 

1913—By falls, 7; by cars, 3; by electricity, 0. 

Fourteenth Distriet—An increase of 66 per cent. in acci- 
dents by falls and 100 per cent. by cars. One accident by 
electricity. 

1912—By falls, 6; by cars, 3; by electricity, 0. 

1913—By falls, 10; by cars, 6; by electricity, .1. 

Fifteenth District—An increase of 20 per cent. 
dents by falls and 50 per cent. by cars. 

1912—-By falls, 10; by cars, 4. 

1913—By falls, 12; by cars, 6. 

Sixteenth District—An increase of 90 per cent. in accidents 
by falls. A decrease of 33 per cent. by cars. 

1912—By falls. 10; pee cars aa. 

1912—— By talis, 19 sby scars... 

Seventeenth District—An increase of 70 per cent. in acci- 
dents by falls and 100 per cent. by cars. 

1912——By falls, 7; by cars, 2: 

1913==By falls 12: by ecars,e4. 

Eighteenth District—A decrease of 25 per cent. in accidents 
by falls. Two accidents by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 8; by cars, 0; by electricity, 0: 

19183—By falls, 6; by cars, 0; by electricity, 2. 

Nineteenth District—A decrease of 28 per cent. in accidents 
by falls. An increase of 100 per cent. by cars and two acci- 
dents by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 21; by cars, 3; by electricity, 0. 

1913—By falls, 15; by cars, 6; by electricity, 2. 

Twentieth District—An increase of 80 per cent. in accidents 
by falls and 100 per cent. by cars. 

1912—-By falls, 10; by cars, 2. 

1913—By falls, 18; by cars, 4. 

Twenty-first District—An increase of 110 per cent. if acci- 
dents by falls and 50 per cent. by cars. A decrease of 66 per 
cent. by electricity. 
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1912—-By falls, 9; by cars, 8; by electricity, 3. 

1913—By falls, 19; by cars, 12; by electricity, 1. 

Twenty-second Distriet—An increase of 100 per cent. in 
accidents by falls and 100 per cent. by cars. No accidents 
by electricity. 

1912—-By falls, 5; by cars, 1; by electricity, 3. 

1913—By. falls, 10: by cars, 2; by electricity.ay: 

Twenty-third’ Distriet—An increase in accidents by falls 
of 14 per cent. A decrease of 44 per cent. by cars. One acci- 
dent by electricity. 

1912—-By falls, 7; by cars, 9; by electricity, 0. 

1918—By falls, 8; by cars, 5; by electricity, 1. 

Twenty-fourth District—An increase of 23 per cent. in ac- 
cidents by falls. A decrease of 33 per cent. by cars. Three 
accidents by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 13; by cars, 6; by electricity, 0. 

19183—By falls, 16; by cars, 4; by electricity, 3: 

Twenty-fifth District—An increase of 40 per cent. in acci- 
dents by falls and 100 per cent. by electricity. 

1912—By falls, 15; by cars, 4; by electricity, 1. 

1913—By falls, 21; by cars, 4; by electricity, 2. 

Twenty-sixth District—An increase of 44 per cent. in acci- 
dents by falls. A decrease of 66 per cent. by cars. An increase 
of 200 per cent. by electricity. 

1912—-By falls, 9; by cars, 6; by electricity, 1. 

1913—By falls, 13; by cars, 25 by electricity, 3. 

Twenty-seventh District—This is a new district. 
lives were lost by falls and 1 by cars. 

Twenty-eighth District—This is a new district. 
were lost by falls and 1 by cars. 


Seven 


Five lives 


New Anthracite Mime Ime 


spectors® Board 

The appointment of a new board of mine inspectors’ 
examiners by the court of Luzerne County is thought by 
mine workers to purpose the end of the alleged system of 
former boards. It was charged that they passed just 
enough men to fill the vacancies existing, in order to settle 
who should fill the positions without the necessity of an 
election. There have been various candidates for the 
office of Inspector of Mines in past examinations, but at 
each election it has developed that there were just the 
necessary number of eligibles to fill the ballot. The claim 
was made that this system showed favoritism, and sa 
many complaints were made that the court appointed an 
entirely new board. This board is composed of George P. 
Gallagher, of West Pittston, assistant division superinten- 
dent for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; Charles 8. Miles, of 
Wilkes-Barre, consulting engineer; Benjamin McEnany, 
of Exeter; Thomas J. Evans, of Nanticoke; and Patrick: 
Dougherty, of Lansford, practical miners. 
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Decrease im Fatalities im West 
Virginia 

The Department of Mines, of West Virginia, has com- 
pleted its compilation of the fatality record for 1913. 
The record shows a decrease of about seven per cent. in 
spite of an increase of seven per cent. in the number of 
men employed. The total number of fatal accidents 
was 335 as against 359 in 1912, a decrease of 24. The 
miners employed now number 73,251 as against 68,246. 
in 1912, an increase of 5273. 

The months of March and August lead in the death 
list with 34 each, while April, with 22, makes the best 


showing. The monthly record is: 
FATALITIES BY MONTHS IN WEST VIRGINIA 1913 

JANUBTY Ac oe le eee, ee 29. July ones «sean eee 28 
Pebruary teenie cele te 33° August. jit... sical 34 
Marchiacnpa cetera eee 34 September. -.\. 2.0. 26 
April ssh wares exe as ORE ae 22 October... o0%.4 ad on eee 25 
MAY. scntaoebineias cesta een 28 November)... ; ... case eee 26 
TUNE’ A oe ee ss Aha ee er 24 *December...% .ccac os | a 26 


It is interesting to note that 109 of the 335 fatalities, 
or almost one-third, were due to the carelessness of the 
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victims, themselves, and should have been avoided. If 
they had not occurred, the fatality count would have 
been 226, the lowest since 1905, when it was 212. 

A recapitulation of the fatalities, when classified as to 
causes, shows that 204 of the 335 were due to falls of 
roof and coal; 87 were the result of transportation mis- 
haps; only 8 were caused by explosions, this number be- 
ing a new record for the state; 8 were due to machin- 
ery; 16 to electrocutions, and 12 had miscellaneous caus- 
es, such as falling down shafts, kicks by mules and the 
like. 

The death rate for each thousand men, employed in 
1913, was 4.55, a decrease of 0.61 from 1912, when it 
was 5.26. This is the best rate since 1905. The rate 
from 1905 to 1913, inclusive, follows: 

MINING DEATH RATE IN WEST VIRGINL. ,1905-1913 


OE. GAS) GPS Ons arene APPS tym FL Obrien nanbietoieie ce 8m. Ate ears «ea 4.79 
OTs a cclcnet fee BS ee Ee hl arya GPRD Che COMED C - 5.24 
8. dls. OOS OHS oie cee een He AS a ALO Lie eaten ataiiy shapealekr oun ser ton ene! reas 5.26 
ONE. cacy ohb6o0 Eo ieioIe Eerie aye SY ANS H ISS oe ce OIE BOOED BOO Ge cGk 4.55 
UD) con prOPGBd GaSe teen 6 
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The Koehler Safety Lamp 


This lamp is designed after the pattern of the well 
known Wolf lamp, the patents of which have expired. 
The design of the lamp is a general improvement on the 
former type. It is 
claimed that nothing 
short of deliberate 
carelessness on _ the 
part of the lampman 
or the user of the 
lamp can make the 
same unsafe. 

One of its chief fea- 
tures is the simplicity 
of its construction, 


features of strength 
durability and secur- 
ity. The lamp con- 
sists of but 12 parts, 
counting all the separ- 
ate pieces of the lamp, 
chimney and igniter. 
These parts are well 
fitted together, and 
the general workman- 
ship of the lamp is as 
nearly perfect as it is 
possible to make it. 
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Ag lamp is de- THE KorHiter NAPHTHA 
signed to burn naph- eee ae 
tha, which is ab- 


sorbed and held in the cotton, within the oil vessel of 
the lamp. The oil vessel is of compressed steel, with a 
brass top, securety brazed thereto. The chimney consists 
of a 214x214-in. Macbeth glass, surmounted by a double- 
gauze chimney, provided with a steel spring washer to 
hold the gauzes tight against the glass. In the upper 
portion of the chimney, the gauzes are further protected 
by a pressed-steel bonnet, which is secured to the lamp 
ring below the glass by five brass standards. The lamp 
vessel is secured in the lamp ring by a screw-plug lock or 
an electric magnetic lock, as desired. Also, when desired, 
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the steel bonnet of the lamp is omitted. The lamp com- 
plete weighs 2 lb. 15 oz. to 3 lb. 4 oz., according to its 
fittings. The height of the lamp is 10 in. 

The Koehler lamp is manufactured by the Koehler 
Manufacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass., at a price less than 
that previously paid for lamps of a similar type. The 
lamp has already been adopted by 48 
companies and is designed for use as a 
lamp for general mine work, as well as 
a lamp for testing for gas. There are 
different models or styles adapted to 
these different uses. Model No. %, with 
a 314-in. glass, has a height of 12 in., 
and is adapted for use in ship holds, 
coal bunkers, oil refineries, and as a 
lamp for night watchmen in factories 
and mills. The “pyro” igniter, used 
in this lamp is one of the best designs. 
The cartridge is easily replaceable and 
throws a spark horizontally that never 
fails to ignite the wick. The lamp 
gives a steady light of 1.6 cp. for 18 
hr., which, it is claimed, is 70 per cent. 
greater than that of any other safety lamp of a similar 
type. 

The Koehler Manufacturing Co. also supply electro- 
magnets for opening the Koehler and the Wolf lamps, 
lamp-filling apparatus, lamp-cleaning machines and com- 
plete outfits for lamp cabins; and carry, besides, a large 
etock of safety-lamp glasses for all types of lamps. 
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Pennsylvania Mine Foremen’s 
Examinations 


At a conference of nine anthracite-mine inspectors, 
with superintendents and expert miners, 32 in all, repre- 
senting the collieries and washeries in Schuylkill, Car- 
bon, Dauphin, Northumberland and Columbia Counties, 
held at Pottsville, it was decided to hold the annual ex- 
amination for elegibility as mine foreman and assistant 
mine foreman, at Pottsville, on April 3. It is expected 
that there will be about 200 applicants to take the exam- 
inations. 
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A mine mule don’t kick accordin’ to no rule. 
3 
It takes a heap of licks to drive a nail in the dark. 
ws 
Nothing is so new as what has long been forgotten. 
xg 
No man should think to cast a shadow like 
phant. 


an ele- 


& 

It frequently happens that one murder makes a villain, 
millions a hero. 

You may be a hammer today, but perhaps tomorrow, you 
may be the anvil. 

It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook that 
grew in the sapling. 
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The Vancouver Island Strike 
Anomaly 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—Brief early history of alleged causes lead- 
ing to a strike. Method used to force nonumon men 
into the Union. Recognition of the Union, the real ob- 
ject of forcing the strike upon the men. 

& 

The United Mine Workers of America claim to have 
paid, to this date, over $700,000 in relief money to the 
striking miners on Vancouver Island. If this amount 
were multiplied by ten it would, approximately, repre- 
sent the loss inflicted upon the island by the payment of 
this amount of relief money. The United Mine Workers 
may boast of having expended this sum of $700,000, but 
their boasting only means that the island community has 
probably suffered a loss of seven millions. 


EarLy History oF THE STRIKE 


The strike on Vancouver Island began at the mines of 
the Canadian collieries, Ltd., located at Cumberland and 
Extension, September, 1912. Six months later it was ex- 
tended to the mines of the Western Fuel Co., at Nanai- 
mo, and those of the Pacific Coast Coal Co., at South 
Wellington. So far as the United Mine Workers are con- 
cerned the strike at these places still continues. During 
the whole of these sixteen months payrolls have either 
been stopped or very considerably diminished, while gen- 
eral trade and all the manifold businesses connected with 
the coal industry have been seriously affected. In Nan- 
aimo alone, for the eight months and a half the strike 
has continued, the Western Fuel Co. would have paid 
out in wages only, approximately, $1,500,000. 

The only cause of all this trouble, financial loss and the 
crippling of the island’s coal trade at a time when it was 
enjoying an era of unprecedent activity, is the attempt 
of the United Mine Workers of America to force itself 
upon the operators on the island. Other causes for the 
strike have been alleged by the Union bosses, but they are 
mere pretexts used to conceal from the men the real 
object of the strike. Had it been understood by the min- 
ers, at the beginning, that they were striking for the 
recognition of the United Mine Workers of America, in 
the island, there never would have been a strike. For 
months and months paid emissaries of the organization 
had worked the various camps on the island without suc- 
cess. They picked up a few adherents in each of the 
camps but that was all and these were a neghgible mi- 
nority. 

MetHops EMPLOYED TO ENLIst MEN 


One of the reasons given by the leaders of the strike 
was that discrimination had been made against some 
of the union men and one, a man named Mottishaw, em- 
ployed by the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., at Cumberland, 
it was claimed, had been discharged or refused further 
work when his place was finished, owing to his affiliations. 
The majority of mine employees, of course, knew nothing 
of the true particulars. The discharged man while an 
employee of the same company at Extension mine had 
served as a member of a gas committee and the officers of 
the United Mine Workers declared he had been dis- 


charged for reporting dangerous conditions in the Ex- 
tension mine, as he was compelled to do by the Mine Reg- 
ulation Act, while serving as a member of a gas commit- 
tee. Reference was even made to the explosion at Ex- 
tension, in 1909, before the present company took over 
the property. 

As a result of these extraordinary efforts and pretexts, 
however, the paid officers of the Mine Workers failed to 
get a strike vote, at a mass meeting held Sunday morning, 
Sept. 15, 1912, and another meeting was called, for the 
same evening, which was attended by about one hundred 
and twenty-five men. To get over the general objection 
to a strike it was decided to take a holiday the following 
day, Monday. Pickets were sent out to stop all men from 
going to work. The management refused to meet a Mine 
Workers committee, and the holiday became a strike. 
Like action was taken at Ladysmith, two days later and 
all the mines of the company were thus closed down. 

This account of the origin of the strike is still being 
used by the Union bosses to enlist public sympathy. It 
was magnified into a charge of criminal discrimination 
by the company, and of criminal negligence by the provin- 
cial government in not enforcing the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act. These charges are absolutely without founda- 
tion. The discharged man Mottishaw was connected with 
only one gas committee and signed only one report in 
which there is no hint of dangerous conditions existing 
in the mine. All the reports, both of mine inspectors and 
gas committees, are on file in the Provincial Mine Depart- 
ment, and neither in June nor July, 1912, do they con- 
tain a hint of dangerous conditions. In fact, the June | 
report, on account of which the man Mottishaw is alleged 
to have been discharged, states positively that the mine 
was in a “fair condition.” 


THE “Gas CoMMITTEE” ARGUMENT 


These facts altogether dispose of the allegations that 
Mottishaw was discriminated against by the company for 
reporting the Extension mine unsafe, after an examina- 
tion of the workings as a member of the gas committee. 
If other evidence were needed there is a statement of 
Frank Farrington, in a letter to the Hon. T. W. Crothers, 
Minister of Labor, Dec. 15, 1913, which states, “the mines 
were as safe as human hands could make them,” and 
adds, “With experienced miners employed, the mines are 
still as safe as ever.” The fact remains that the strike 
was undertaken solely to foree men into the Union, and 
so enable the Mine Workers to demand recognition from 
the operators. 

Relief money was paid to all men alike, whether or 
not they belonged to the Union; but the average man 
did not like the idea of drawing relief money without 
enrolling as a member of the Union; and, the more re- 
lief money a man drew, the greater he felt his obligation 
to the Union, and, consequently, the more reluctant he 
was to return to work. In this way, hundreds of men 
who had no sympathy with the strike, and strongly ob- 
jected to the manner in which it was brought about, were 
yet bound to the Union. 
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The operation of this principle can be seen more plainly 
in what happened at Nanaimo and South Wellington. 
As soon as the Canadian Collieries Company realized the 
issue that had been forced upon it, it took steps to reopen 
the mines. In six months’ time, the mines at Cumber- 
land were almost back to their normal output, and over 
three hundred men were again working at Extension. 
The union bosses realized that they were facing defeat, 
and saw nothing for it but to get the men out at Nanaimo 
and South Wellington. They had tried already to do this 
by every artifice in their power; but, at these collieries, 
there were living agreements between the men and the 
operators and there was no complaint, either as to wages 
or working conditions. They could not break into the 
men, who even remained indifferent to the taunt that they 
were indirectly “scabbing” against their fellow-workers 
at Cumberland and Extension. As a matter of fact, the 
Union organizers had been able to make no headway at 
Nanaimo, and out of a camp of 1500 men there were 
not 200 members of the Mine Workers. A big coup 
was necessary. 


Tue CALL FOR A STRIKE ISSUED 


The first day of May was to be observed as a labor holi- 
day, in and around Nanaimo. Seeing that there had 
been a strike at Ladysmith for six months, it was ar- 
ranged to hold a big demonstration there on the holiday. 
On the 30th of April, Frank Farrington, the chief officer 
of the Mine Workers, on the Pacific Coast, issued a strike 
call from Seattle. It was addressed to R. Foster, the 
local president of the U. M. W. of A., and instructed him 
to “call a strike of all the men employed in and around 
the mines at Nanaimo, South Wellington and Jingle Pot; 
the strike to begin May 1, and to continue until a joint 
working agreement between the United Mine Workers 
of District 28, and the mine owners on Vancouver Island 
was secured.” It will be noted that the object of the 
strike is here definitely stated as recognition of the Mine 
Workers, and it should be borne in mind that at that time 
there were not 15 per cent. of the miners of Nanaimo 
members of the organization. 

The first feeling among the miners, as well as the gen- 
eral public, was to regard the strike decree as a joke. 
This feeling soon changed to anger and consternation. 
The union organizers made the most of their opportunity 
with the men attending the demonstration at Ladysmith. 
They had also arranged for a mass meeting, at Nanaimo 
the same night, at which meeting all opposition was 
ruthlessly silenced. Those of the men who advocated 
living up to their agreements with the operators were 
shouted down, while others who asked for a ballot were 
told there was no need for one. Ervine, one of the lead- 
ing organizers, declared that the man who went to work 
would be a “scab.” In view of these circumstances, the 
men opposed to the strike called a meeting for the next 
night. but it was broken up by rowdyism. They then de- 
cided to make one more effort to secure a ballot; but, 
while they went through with their proposal, it was ren- 
dered nugatory by the strike-makers. President Foster 
got out a dodger, which was circulated and posted all 
over town, in which it was declared that “a strike had 
been called and ballot or no ballot, any man who went to 
work would be branded as a “scab.” In the face of this 
intimidation, and the presence of a large and threatening 
crowd around the ballot station, less than five hundred 
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votes were cast on the question of striking. Of this num- 
ber, less than forty voted to strike. It was by these meth- 
ods that the strike was made general on the island; and, 
as at Cumberland, the men opposed to the strike felt 
obliged to join the union. 


Nor 


It will be noticed that, in neither case was a free bal- 
lot taken. It must also be recorded that during all the 
time the strike has lasted, a period of 16 months, such 
a ballot has never been taken. It will again be observed 
that, on the basis of membership, the officers of the Mine 
Workers had neither right nor justification in calling a 
strike. It must also be concluded that even after the ma- 
jority of the men joined the organization, its officers have 
always been afraid to refer the issue to a ballot. The 
Western Fuel Co. has made three separate overtures for 
a settlement. On one occasion it offered to meet a com- 
mittee composed of seven of its employees, to be elected at 
a mass meeting, to discuss and arrange an agreement. 
This agreement would again be referred to the men for 
ratification by secret ballot. The committee thus elected, 
if agreeable to the men, could act as a standing commit- 
tee, for a period of time to be agreed upon, for the pur- 
pose of taking up any grievances that might arise in the 
daily operation of the mine; and the company would 
meet the committee, at least once a month or oftener if 
required, and also pay the wages of the men while at- 
tending these meetings. The offer was turned down 
without reference to the men; and thus it happens that, 
while in the beginning the miners were ordered out on 
strike without a vote, so in the end they are committed 
to a game of “freeze-out” without a vote. 

It is also true that the men who have thus been 
jockeyed out of their employment enjoyed unusually fav- 
orable conditions of work. It is important that the min- 
ers In the States who have contributed over seven hundred 
thousand dollars to the support of the miners on the Is- 
land of Vancouver should know and realize this fact. 
The province has one of the most complete and uptodate 
Mines Regulation Acts in the world. 

All the mines are equipped with a Draeger Rescue sta- 
tion, and all the mine workings must be examined by pro- 
vincial mine inspectors at least once a month. ‘There 
must also be a monthly inspection by a gas committee 
appointed by and representing the men. The working 
day is fixed by statute, as eight hours from bank to bank. 
As for wages, the average wage for the year preceding the 
strike, in the mines of the Western Fuel Co., was $4.86 
a day for contract diggers and $3.20 a day for company 
miners. For April, the last month the mine worked be- 
fore the strike, the average daily wage of diggers was 
$5.11 and of loaders, also on contract, $4.34. 

Taking conditions right through, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if there is a colliery on the American continent that 
will compare with the Nanaimo mines of the Western 
Fuel Co. and the situation today is that every mine on 
the island is operating. Over five hundred men have re- 
turned to work in Nanaimo, and as fast as places can be 
made ready, men are offering themselves. The strike is 
hopelessly beaten, but at an immense cost to the coal 
operators, miners, and the general community of the 
Island, as well as to the miners of the States who have 
been mulcted in behalf of men enjoying better condi- 
tions then themselves. 
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How an Explosion Is 
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odie: 





Obstructions 


SYNOPSIS—An explosion is created in a gallery which 
is obstructed, more rapidly than in one which is clear 
but we must not assume that the presence of these ob- 
structions makes any difference to the ultimate force of 
an explosion. In a short gallery the effect of an in- 
flammation of coal dust does not have time to reach its 
maximum unless constrictions are provided to create fav- 
oring conditions. 
& 

Many experiments, of which that described (No. 119) 
in a previous article is an example, were made with the 
gallery perfectly clear, so that the inflammation was free 
to travel from one end to the other without encounter- 
ing any obstruction which might cause irregularity in 
its development. 

Previous to the commencement of a systematic study 
of the manner of development of the explosions, how- 
ever, the gallery had been used for demonstrating the 
fact that coal dust was capable of forming an explosive 
mixture with air. In these demonstrations, the inside of 
the gallery was furnished with props and timber set to 
represent the manner in which the roof of the roads in 
coal mines is supported. 

The timbering consisted of pairs of wooden props, 6 
in. in diameter, fixed on either side of the gallery with 
a tightly-wedged bar at the top holding them in posi- 
tion. These pairs of props with bars were fixed every 
9 ft. throughout the gallery; the force of the explosion 
usually dislodged all of them, projecting some of them 
300 or 400 ft. out of the open end of the tube and giving 
an effective proof of the power of an explosion of coal 
dust and air to do damage. See “Record” of the Min- 
ing Association, p. 91, and following pages. 


OsBstRUCTIONS INCREASE SIDE PRESSURES 


The pressures recorded during these demonstrations 
sometimes amounted to as much as 50 lb. per square 
inch for a distance of travel of the explosion of only 225 
ft. In contrast to this, it has already been shown that 
when the gallery was clear a pressure of only 16 lb. per 
square inch was developed after a distance of travel of 
450 ft. 

Several series of experiments were therefore made with 
a view to determining the influence of constrictions in 
the gallery on the propagating of an inflammation. These 
experiments bring out very clearly the salient difference 
between “inflammation” and “explosive combustion,” and 
show that the change from the one type of propagation 
to the other is susceptible of control. 

Inasmuch as a large number of constrictions, such as 
‘were represented by the props and bars in the demon- 
strations, so complicated the phenomena as to render the 
pressure-curves obtained hardly intelligible, the effect 
was tried of introducing one constriction at a time. 





Note—Third part of the fourth report of the British Ex- 
plosions in Mines Committee. The two previous parts are 
“Concussion aS a Cause of Explosions,” Jan. 3, 1914, Vol. 5, 
pp. 19-21, and “The Transition from Inflammation to Explo- 
sion of Coal Dust,” Jan. 31, 1914, Vol. 5, pp. 207-210 


CONSTRICTION ONLY A 6-IN. RING 


The constriction was obtained by bolting on to the in- 
side of the gallery an angle-iron ring having a 6-in. 
flange which reduced the diameter of the gallery at the 
point where the ring was fixed from 7 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 
6 in., the amount of surface exposed at right angles to 
the direction of movement of the explosion being 11 
square feet. 

In the series of experiments to be described, the point 
of ignition was 400 ft. from the open end. The method 
of performing the experiments was in each case exactly 
the same as in experiment No. 119, of which details have 
been given. 


EXPLOSION PRODUCED 2 LB. PRESSURE IN A SMOOTH- 


SIDED GALLERY 


The first experiment of the series (No. 123, June 22, 
1910) was made with the gallery clear of all constric- 
tions. A slowly-moving inflammation was all that was 
produced. The pressure-curve traced by the manometer 
most distant from the point of ignition, 350 ft. (No. 6, 
Fig. 1), showed a maximum pressure of only 2 lb. per 
square inch, and that pressure was attained but slowly. 
Moreover, the curve shows no sign of any sudden rise of 
pressure such as accompanies “explosive combustion.” 

The effect of introducing a singie constriction at a 
point 200 ft. from the point of ignition (experiment No. 
142, Aug. 26, 1910), was to raise the maximum pressure 
produced to 105 lb. per square inch for the same dis- 
tance of travel. This maximum pressure was attained 
about one second after ignition, as against 114 sec. re- 
quired when no constriction was present. The pressure 
curves, which are described later, indicated the beginning 
of “explosive combustion” at a point about 350 ft. from 
the point of ignition. : 


Risks Faster, THE ROUGHER THE GALLERY 
LINING 


PRESSURE 


A single, constriction, therefore, shortens in a remark- 
able degree the distance that has to be traveled before 
“explosive combustion” begins. 

A second similar constriction was now introduced at 
a point 250 ft. distant from the point of ignition, (ex- 
periment No. 144, Aug. 30, 1910). The maximum pres- 
sure, which was attained about three-quarters of a second 
after ignition, now reached 21 lb. per square inch, and 
the curves traced by the manometers both at 350 and 
300 ft. from the point of ignition, showed the abrupt 
increase in pressure that we regard as indicative of explo- 
sive combustion. 

When a third constriction was made, at a point 300 
ft. from the point of ignition, (experiment No. 139, 
Aug. 23, 1910), the maximum pressure produced was 55 
lb. per square inch, attained about two-thirds of a sec- 
ond after ignition 

In order to bring out the important features of these 
experiments, it is not necessary to reproduce all, or the 
whole of any one, of the pressure-curves traced during 
each experiment. We have already shown that for a con- 
siderable period after the time of ignition, the pressure- 
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curve traced, is merely that due to the igniting-cannon 
and is of no particular interest from the point of view of 
the development of coal-dust explosions. 

To avoid confusing diagrams, therefore, those portions 


of the curves that were due to the igniter pressure are 


omitted in Fig. 1. Further, although in each experiment 


‘ records were obtained of six manometers (fixed 100, 150, 


200, 250, 300 and 350 ft., respectively, from the point 


of ignition), the curves of chief interest are, as can read- 


ily be understood, those traced at the points most dis- 
- tant from the point of ignition, after explosive combus- 
- tion had been attained. Therefore, these curves only, 


~ lery was clear of all obstructions. 


Pressure Pounds per Square Inch 


are reproduced. 
EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 


_ Examination of these curves show the effect of con- 
strictions very clearly. The curve at the top, Fig. 1, 
shows the pressure recorded at the manometer most dis- 
tant from the point of ignition—350 ft.—when the gal- 
It is obvious that the 
result was merely a slow inflammation. 
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(as shown by curve No. 4) within 250 ft. of distance 
from the point of ignition. 

Summarising: The influence of constrictions on the 
development of the explosion as shown by this series of 
experiments, was as follows: 


Interval of time 
Betweenglgni- 


Maximum 
Pressure De- 


veloped, Lb. tion and At- 
: per Sq.In. tainment of 
Number of Constrictions Maximum 
Pressure. 
Hundredths of a 
Second 
INONG Sorcery corse eetscMegve sen tetas Mai nce auetere 2:0 155 
One, 200 feet from the point of ignition......... 10.5 103 
Two, 200 and 250 feet from the point of ignition 21.5 74 
Three, 200, 250, and 300 feet from the point of 
ASVLLLOTI a epee ad to eee La nh eae esate VES ieee ee 57.0 66 


The most striking comparison is perhaps obtained frem 
experiment No. 119, already described, and No. 137 




























































The diagram below this curve reproduces two curves S 
traced during experiment No. 142, in which one angle- S. 
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Fig. 1. PressurE Curves RESULTING FROM INSERTION 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN EXPLOSON GALLERY AS MEASURED BY 
MANOMETERS 4, 5 AND 6 


10 80 90 


iron constriction was fixed at a point 200 ft. distant 
from the point of ignition. No. 5 curve is that obtained 
at a point 300 ft. from the point of iynition and No. 6 
that at 350 ft. distance; this latter curve, therefore, cor- 
responds with No. 6 curve in experiment No, 123, when 
the gallery was clear. It will be seen that there are 
distinct signs in No. 6 curve of experiment No. 142, of 
the sudden rise of pressure, indicative of the beginning 
of “explosive combustion”; this occurs after an interval 
of 97 hundredths of a second from the time of ignition. 

The next two curves, No. 5 and 6, of experiment No. 
144, show the result of introducing a second constric- 
tion at a point 50 ft. distant from the first. In this 
case, there are indications of the beginning of “explosive 
combustion” in curve No. 5, at a distance of only 300 
ft. from the point of ignition. 

Lastly, the two curves, No. 5 and 6, of experiment No. 
139, (in which three constrictions had been introduced) 
both show the sudden rise of pressure, due to “explosive 
combustion” which has apparently begun to be developed 
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Fic. 2. THe HicH PRESSURES IN 
THis FicurE, SHOWING EXPERI- 
MENT No. 137%, Exurpitr Er- 
FECT OF CONSTRICTIONS IN 
PATH oF EXxPLo- 

SION 


130 


come Ase’ 


OF CONSTRICTING 


July 28, 1910). In the former, it will be remembered, 
the point of ignition was 500 ft. from the open end of the 
gallery, and the gallery contained no constrictions. In 
the latter, three constrictions were introduced at points 
300, 350 and 400 ft. from the point of ignition. Ex- 
cept for the presence of these constrictions, the experi- 
mental conditions in experiment No. 137, were the same 
as in No. 119. 

The pressures recorded by the manometers along the 
gallery were as follows: 


Experiment No. 119 Experiment No. 137 


Distance of Manometer from Point of (Clear Gallery) (Three Constric- 


Ignition, Ft. Pressure tions). Pressure 
Lb. per Sq.In. Lb. per Sq.In. 
300. 4.5 23.0 
AOE Ra Relay ic Suen re Rad a Ses cout Se cette 6.5 83.0 
ZN ee Sen RRL Sire ok Corie Seren none 16.0 152.0 


Assumption THAT ConsTrIcTIONS INCREASE ULTIMATR 
ViotEencr Is Not WARRANTED 


The essential parts of the four curves recorded by the 
manometers most distant from the point of ignition, in 
experiment No. 13%, are reproduced in Fig. 2. If these 
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curves are compared with the corresponding curves of 
experiment No. 119, which are reproduced in the previ- 
ous article, the remarkable effect produced by offering a 
slight obstruction to the passage of the explosion at, but 
three points along its path, 50 ft. apart, will be appreci- 
ated. We do not propose at this stage to discuss the 
theory of constrictions in augmenting the intensity of 
explosions of gas and coal dusts; but we would point out 
that the effect of such constrictions in the gallery and, 
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presumably, of obstructions in the roadway of a mine is 
not necessarily to increase the ultimate violence of which © 
a coal-dust explosion is capable, but to enable it to ob- 
tain violent proportions at a much earlier period than 
in a smooth gallery. 

Iixperiments which are now being carried out at Esk- 
meals illustrate and confirm many of the experimental 
conclusions above set forth. We hope shortly to give an 
account of them. 


Markets of 





the Pacific 


By W. A. MacCorKxur* 


SYNOPSIS—The Panama Canal does not furmsh the 
shortest route from Hurope to Asia and Australia but 
may supply the most economical, in view of the relative 
cheapness of good coal along the way. Coal is carried 
for less than cost by ship owners who are seeking ballast 
for their empty bottoms but this practice is declining. 
The author expects the coal of West Virginia to dominate 
at least at the Panama Canal and along the nearer coast 
of the Pacific. 
S 

The Suez and Panama Canal routes, respectively, con- 
trol the great international trade lines of the world. 
Which of the rival routes will receive the bulk of the traf- 
fic will not be decided solely by the relative distances of 
travel, which using one or the other will entail. After 
a somewhat careful investigation of these great trade 
routes, it seems that the shipowner will use one route or 
the other, actuated not only by mere distance but also 
by the price and quality of the fuel he can purchase along 
the line. 


PANAMA, THE GREATEST COAL-DISTRIBUTING POINT IN 
THE WORLD 


If the route through the Panama Canal becomes that 
most generally used by the ocean-going ships of the 
world, the isthmus will in itself become the greatest coal- 
distributing point upon which the sun shines and this 
fact will make the fuel of West Virginia one of the pre- 
ponderating influences in the world of trade. 

The great markets of the North Atlantic, from which 
come the life of commerce, are already taken and firmly 
held. Today, the great market for competition is the 
mighty Pacific and upon the shores encircling its bosom 
are the unoccupied markets for which the world will join 
in deadly competition. Its shores are the longest, its seas 
are the quietest, its populations are the most teeming 
and many of the essentials of life are the products of the 
lands encircling this great ocean. 

Gold, silver, precious stones, splendid woods, dyes, rub- 
ber, silks and all things necessary to life are here pro- 
duced. Nations, yellow, brown and white, filled with 
the desires of new commerce, fired with new hope by the 
touch of the West, thrilled with new ideas of government 





*Ex-governor of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 

Note—Abstract of first part of an address entitled “The 
Relation of West Virginia Coals to the Panama Canal” read 
before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Charleston, 
W. Va., Dec. 8, 1913. The author acknowledges the assistance 
of Neil Robinson, president of the association in furnishing 
material for the address. 


and religion, are all mingled in one tremendous combat 
for the mightiest markets vouchsafed to man since the 
stars sang together. If the nations of the world ap- 
proach this empire of commerce through our canal, it 
means millions of tons of production for West Virginia, 
and a gold stream pouring in our beautiful valleys and 
amidst our people, which will be as unending as time. 

The eternity of this possession is appreciated when we 
understand that of the 150 billions of West Virginia 
workable coal, only two billions have been mined, leay- 
ing within our state 148 billions yet untouched. It is 
generally understood that the canal shortens the dis- 
tance between Europe and the East, and places the ad- 
vantage of the distance with us. But let us look at the 
plain facts. 


Panama Canat Route Nor as SHort AS THE SUEZ 
BETWEEN EUROPE AND EASTERN ASIA 


All of Asia and Australia and the East generally are 
nearer Europe by the Suez Canal than by the Panama 
route. This is not popularly understood. The distance 
from Liverpool to Adelaide by the Suez route is 11,142 
miles. Via the Panama route, the journey is 13,478 
miles, the Suez Canal being the shorter by 2336 miles. 
To Manila from Liverpool via the Suez Canal, the dis- 
tance is 9701 miles, by the Panama route 14,122 miles. 
Thus the Suez route is 4421 miles shorter than the other. 
To Hong Kong from Liverpool by the Suez Canal is 
9785 miles, by the Panama Canal 13,957 miles. Thus 
the Suez Canal has an advantage of 4172 miles. To 
Yokohama from Liverpool by the Suez Canal is 11,678 
miles, and by the Panama Canal 12,372 miles. Here, 
also, the Suez Canal is the shorter, this time by 694 
miles. I give these distances at length to show that it 
will be cheap fuel and not distance which will largely 
control the great bunker trade of the world, if Europe 
uses the Panama rather than the Suez Canal. 


THE UNITED STATES Coat To DoMINATE PACIFIC 


The use of the Panama Canal will give New York 
4138 miles advantage over Liverpool on the journey to 
Wellington, New Zealand, and the distances will be about 
equalized, relatively speaking, on the journey from New 
York and Liverpool to the countries I have mentioned. 

The canal should allow this country largely to domi- 
nate by distance the coast of South and Central America. 

One enormous advantage today, possessed by the Suez 
Canal, is the fact that coaling stations are located along 
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the great English trade routes, so as to give the greatest 
accommodation to the trade of the world. If this coun- 
try proposes to take any part of the steaming demand of 
the world from the English nation, it must provide ample 
coaling stations for international commerce. 

It is the province of the government of the United 
States to provide at the Panama Canal a great coaling 
station where the ships of the world may obtain their 
fuel at a cost affording a fair profit to the producer and 
to the shipowner. This is now being done, and at both 
ends of the canal our government is constructing the most 
modern coaling stations ever used in the trade. 


NEED FOR AN AMERICAN MARINE 


If these markets become as important in American 
commerce as they should be, America must control the 
ships necessary for her trade. Let me illustrate my argu- 
ment by showing that length of voyage and cheapness of 
fuel do not always settle the cost of transportation. The 
marvelous ability of the Englishman to ship his coal to 
every part of the worid and sail his ship in every sea, 
despite the competition of the nations, is well exemplified 










































































The distances given on this map | 
are based on travel by Panama 
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was determined to be better for all purposes at the Isth- 
mus than any other coal. This conclusion was reached 
after the Government had considered all the coals in the 
market. It is paying $2.70 at Norfolk for this coal and 
$1.29 for its transportation to the Isthmus. The con- 
tract provides that if the commercial price of coal de- 
clines, the contract price is to be reduced to $2.65 per 
ton. If this price prevails the cost of coal at Colon will 
be $4.0914. With all the lighterage, depreciation and 
overhead charges added, West Virginia coal will cost 
$5.091% at Panama, or if the price at Norfolk should be 
reduced during the contract it will be $5.0414. It will 
also be possible for coal to be sold by the canal authorities 
at $5.5414 on the Pacific side of the Canal. 


WELSH CoAL AT Port Sarp Costs $6.33 PER Ton 


In 1912, the contract price of Welsh coal at Port Said 
was $6.33 per ton, and it seems beyond question that 
coal can be profitably sold by our government at Chris- 
tobal for $1.20 to $1.25 less than the prices charged at 
Port Said. The cost of Welsh coal is necessarily increas- 
ing year by year. 
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Mars ILLUSTRATING THE RELATIVE DisTANCES FROM EvuROPE TO PACIFIC PORTS 


on the coast of South America. At Valparaiso, Iquique, 
Antofagasta and other points on the western coast of 
South America, the coal is largely Welsh and Australian, 
because of the Jow freight rates on vessels bound for 
Chili to secure nitrates. On the eastern coast of South 
America the same condition exists; British ships con- 
trol the markets and are able to take coal cheaply to dif- 
ferent coasts, as they can obtain the return traffic. 

In other words, American coals cannot obtain the 
markets to which they are entitled, unless American ships 
are more plentiful upon the seas and American trade is 
more diversified under new laws and new conditions. 
Only then may we send our products into every country 
and among every people. 


Cost oF CoaL aT Panama, $5.09 


To test the accuracy of the statement as to the possi- 
bility of coal being sufficientiy cheap at the Panama 
Canal to affect the route taken by the world’s trade, let 
us consider the facts as they stand today. 

The prices now paid by the Government at Panama 
have been fixed for two and one-half years, and the coal 
which is used there comes from West Virginia, which 


In a careful calculation made by the Government, a 
ship of 4640 tons, gross register, operated at a speed of 
ten and a quarter knots on a round trip made in 1911, 
between New York and Manila, by way of the Suez Canal, 
consumed 4475 tons of coal, at a cost of $20,868.75. 

Careful calculation made by this Government upon 
the prevailing prices for the same ship, leaving New 
York, coaling at Newport News, Colon, San Francisco 
and the Japanese ports and back again, coaling at Mogi, 
San Francisco and Colon, would only use $18,222.50 
worth of coal for the whole trip, the cost of fuel being in 
favor of Panama by $2,646.25. Upon the prevailing 
prices for 1912, the same ship making the same voyage 
by the Panama route would expend for coal $18,567, but 
by the Suez route it would be $22,608.75, or a difference 
in favor of the Panama route of $4,041.75. 

In other words, it is fairly established in the trade of 
the world that prices for coal will be less by the Panama 
Canal than by the Suez route. If this is so it seems as 
if the Panama route while longer often times than the 
Suez route, will be largely used for the reason that the 
price of coal will lessen the cost of the voyage. 
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Discussion on 


SYNOPSIS—The meaning of the expression “mixed 
lights’ explained. An illustration showing the danger 
of such practice in respect to a possible fall of roof in the 
gascous section of the mine. Danger due to careless neg- 
lect of rules and regulations—an incident. Igniting the 
gas for sport, a fool trick. Practice in the Pennsylvama 
anthracite mines. Illinois conditions and practice. Rule 
adopted in the T. C. I. mines in Alabama. Ordered the 
use of safety lamps in mine drawing pillars, in Illinors. 
Practice in New Mezico mines. Experience in gassy 
mines in Pennsylvania. 
& 

President Adams, in opening the session, announced 
that he believed Mr. Beard was greatly interested in the 
question of the use of mixed lights and he would ask him 
to kindly start the discussion of the evening. 

Mr. Beard (New York)—We understand by the 
expression “mixed lights” in gaseous mines the use of 
both open lights and safety lamps, in any portion of a 
mine where certain sections of that same mine are re- 
quired to be operated by safety lamps only. I believe 
there are many gentlemen here who are better able to dis- 
cuss this question than I am, for the reason that they 
have had much practical experience along these lines. I 
will give you a few illustrations that certainly convince 
me that the use of mixed lights is an unsafe practice. 


DANGER FROM HrAvy Roor FALLS 


Suppose, for example, we are operating a large mine 
one section of which is gaseous and the rest of the mine is 
known to be free from gas. We install a lighting station 
at the entrance to the gaseous section, assuming that that 
makes a satisfactory and safe arrangement. There is a 
man put in charge of the lamp station and no one is 
permitted to enter that section of the mine without a 
safety lamp. The other section is worked on open lamps. 
Under the general mining practice, that has been and is 
still considered safe. Suppose now a heavy fall of roof 
occurs in the gaseous section, what is to prevent the gas 
from being driven out in large quantities from some of 
the abandoned portions in that section into the places 
where open lights are used and a serious explosion taking 
place? That is one instance that, to my mind, condemns 
the use of open lamps and safety lamps in the same mine. 


CARELESS NEGLECT oF RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Again, when open lights are allowed in many gaseous 
mines, safety lamps are only used at the working face. 
I have known a number of cases where we were required 
to leave our torches and take a safety lamp when entering 
a chamber or approaching the working face. Under those 
conditions you know that many miners will take their open 
lights up to the face unless they are closely watched; 
and as is frequently the case, in these workings, the oper 
lights will be used when the boss is not around. If they 
are caught the boss would, of course, tell them not to do 
that again and threaten them; but he probably would not 
~ Note—From the published Proceedings of the sixth annual 


meeting of the Mine Inspector’s Institute, U. S. A., held at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 10-13, 1913. 
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discharge a man, because good miners are hard to get. 
A foreman, if asked, will give the excuse for not calling 
down any violation, that he cannot afford to discharge a 
good man for a little matter like that. 

I remember a few years ago I was in a gaseous section 
of the Marvin shaft, at Scranton, Penn.; it was in the 
evening. ‘The mine foreman, two firebosses and myself 
were. going in, and about 100 yd. from the head of the 
entry there was a board marked plainly “Gas,” and laid 
across the track so that we had to step over it. Now, in 
that mine, no open lights were allowed at the face. We 
had gone, however, but a short distance further when 
we could see the glimmer of lamps that were evidently 
open lamps or torches, up the entry. The mine foreman 
said to us, “Wait a bit,” and went quickly ahead to where 
the men were and made them extinguish their lights at 
once. We followed directly and found the foreman giv- 
ing the men a calling down for taking their open lights 
beyond the board. Later, I said to the foreman, “Is that 
all you are going to do to those men?” His reply was 
“We cannot afford to discharge good men, at this time; 
good men are hard to get. I know it is a violation of 
the law, but we cannot help that; we are not going to 
let a good man go for a little matter of that kind.” Pro-.. 
ceeding a short distance further, at the inby corner of 
the last breakthrough, holding a lamp just inside of the 
corner, we could get a lamp full of flame. We could not 
get into the head of the entry on account of its being . 
full of gas and therefore unsafe to enter. It was only 
good luck that no accident occurred at that time. A 
small fall of roof in the head of the entry would have 
driven the gas out on those men and the explosion that 
would be sure to follow would have blown them to pieces 
and endangered the life of every man in the pit. 

But I would rather listen to you. These are only sug- 
gestions that come to me; there are many others; but I 
know that you can give many incidents and arguments for 
and against the use of mixed lights. I can only say that 
the excuse for the use of open lamps in mines generating 
gas is, as we all know, that the miner can see to mine 
coal better, and for that reason they do not care to use 
a safety lamp. My opinion is that we ought never to use a 
safety lamp where it can be avoided, that is to say, where 
the mine can be made safe to work with open lamps ; but 
this must be done by having ample ventilation. 


LIGHTING THE GAs A Foot Trick 


The practice of using open lights beneath a layer of 
gas at the roof, where we are cautioned not to raise the 
lamps and where the boys will light the gas, just to see 
how it affects you or some greenhorn in the mine, such 
fool practice is to be condemned by every true miner. 
J was in one of the mines, I forget which one, at Scran- 
ton, some years ago, and there was a layer of gas at the 
roof of every chamber in one portion of the mine, at least. 
The gas was being given off at the coal face to that extent 
that it just maintained a thin layer continuously, close 
to the roof, at the face, and we were cautioned to keep our 
lamps down and did so. I had with me, at that time, a 
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commercial man who had never been in a coal mine before. 
He came there to get a little idea of what a coal mine 
was like. On retiring from the chamber we had not 
gone more than probably 75 or 100 ft. from the face 
when the boys for a joke, laid down and raised their lamp 
into the gas and lit it. The flame rolled down toward 
us and came within 20 ft. of us. I ducked and pulled 
my friend down. When he saw the flame had fallen back 
again and we were out of danger, he said, “What did you 
duck for?” But the mine foreman answered him very 
promptly, “A good miner always knows when to duck,” 
which is very true. It must be remembered that an ex- 
plosion does not develop immediately on the ignition of 
the gas, which will burn a certain distance and then re- 
cede and again advance and fall back a second or third 
time; but that action of the gas, in many cases, de- 
yelopes energy enough presently to burst into an explosion 
that extends more or less throughout the mine. 

Mr. McAturster (Jilinois) How many years ago was 
that ? 

Mr. Brarp—That was in 1905. 

Mr. McAtuistEer—I don’t think you will find those 
conditions existing today in the mines. 

Mr. Bearp—Around Scranton? That is the condition 
today, in some of the mines near Scranton. 

Mr. Roperick (Pennsylvania)—Was that in the face 
of the workings ? 

Mr. Bearp—It was right in the face of one of the 
chambers. 

Mr. Ropertck—Some of the inside chambers? 

Mr. Brarp—Yes. 


ANTHRACITE (PENN.) PRACTICE 


Mr. Roprrtck—I will state; for the benefit of Mr. 
McAllister, that that is a frequent occurrence in the an- 
thracite region. Of course, the veins are higher than in 
most of the bituminous workings; and, in the rooms of 
a gaseous mine, even a wing brattice would not keep it 
back. Then they use nothing but batteries to fire the 
shots. The mines of the anthracite region that are gase- 
ous give off an enormous volume of gas. You can catch 
it from the sides, coming from the roof, bubbling up in 
the ditches. It takes a strong current of air, and unless 
the air is kept up to the face all the time, there is liable 
to be a thin layer near the roof. Now, as a rule, the men 
work with their lights on the bottom, or else use safety 
lamps altogether. But conditions are improving and I 
don’t think you will find many places today in that con- 
dition. 

Mr. McAtuistrer—lIt is a fact, is it not, that the miners 
never see the roof in those mines? 

Mr. Roper1ick—The Mammoth vein in the Hazelwood 
district and in the Schuylkill district runs from 30 to 35 
ft. in thickness, and the miner with his small light hardly 
ever sees the top in those thick seams. On the pitch, 
of course, they get back to the top, by cutting the coal 
back, and leaving it under their feet. 


PRACTICE UNDER ILLINOIS CONDITIONS 


Mr. Back (I/linois)—In my district, in Illinois, there 
are some gaseous mines; but the conditions are not such 
as to require the use of safety lamps. In my opinion, if 
there were places or sections in a mine that should be 
worked with safeties, I would put the whole mine on 
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safety lamps. I think it is a wrong idea to use open lights 
in one section when other sections require safety lamps. 
I believe the use of mixed lights is dangerous, because it 
is always possible for some one of the miners to slip 
through and carry an open light into the gas; and there 
is the danger. 

Mr. ApDAMs—You are supposed to put a policeman at 
the entrance of that section and not allow a man to enter 
it with an open lamp. 

Mr. Ropertck—lI don’t consider there is much danger 
in a mine that is giving off gas only; but if there is dust 
it might increase the danger. You can generally arrange 
a mine so that a large portion can be worked with naked 
lamps while the live workings should be put on safety 
lamps. It may entail the extra expense of keeping some- 
body there to see that no naked lamps are taken into the 
gassy section. 

As an illustration, let me say I had charge of a mine 
at one time and the conditions were like what Mr. Mc- 
Allister has described. The seam had a heavy pitch; the 
coal was very free and would run of its own accord after 
being opened out to the proper width. It would come to 
the battery as fast as you could load it out; but, at times, 
a place would stop running, and that would cause an 
accumulation of gas in the chute, above the battery, for 
the coal was making much gas. Although a good current 
of air was passing on the level, yet for fear of a fall in 
some of the breasts bringing the gas down on the gang- 
way. I put that section on safety lamps and put a man 
there in charge. If a driver came in carrying an open 
lamp, it was taken away from him and he was given a 
safety lamp. That was the only section that they had 
to put on safety lamps, as I thought it was not right or 
just that the whole mine should be put on safeties because 
that one lift was dangerous, and I did not do it. 

Mr. Fuynn (Alabama)—If I understand this subject, 
it is not a question of what would be safe at one mine 
or two or three mines; but what would be a safe rule for 
all mines. Of course, there are exceptions to all rules and 
there are varying conditions in coal mines; but this ques- 
tion should be discussed from a general standpoint and a 
general practice. The question should be discussed in 
a manner to bring out the points as to whether it is ad- 
visable to lay down a principle that both open and safety 
lamps could be used in the same mine, at one time. I 
do not mean in any one particular mine in Pennsylvania 
or in Alabama, but in all mines; because in discussing 
this question, I suppose it is with a view of discovering 
whether it is advisable to have laws enacted prohibiting 
the use of mixed lights in coal mines. 

I, for one, would never consent to the use of open 
lights and safety lamps in the same mine. While I have 
seen conditions where it would be considered safe, I have 
seen other conditions where it would be dangerous. But, 
if it is safe to work them in ten mines and dangerous to 
use them in one mine, then I say the danger in that one 
outweighs the safety in the ten, and it would not be a 
good practice to pursue. 





THe T. C. I. Mines 1n ALABAMA 


I am going to give a little of my experience with the 
use of mixed lights in coal mines. When I accepted the 
position with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., I 
found they were using safety lamps in the advance work- 
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ing places that were generating gas. I found on in- 
vestigation that there was no law to stop it. I talked 
against it and advised against it; but the opinions of 
other mining men were opposed to mine. However, hav- 
ing accepted the position with the company, I had some 
authority and immediately recommended that no safety 
lamps be used in any of our mines. Most of our mines 
are making a little gas. Formerly, the rooms were turned 
and worked before the entry breakthrough was cut; and 
if those places were generating a little gas, it was the cus- 
tom to give them a safety lamp until the breakthough 
was made. We were continually having men burned 
under that system; some seriously, others not as seri- 
ously, but some fatally. 

The question was asked: What are you going to do if 
you stop working safety lamps in those places? I re- 
plied: We are going to put the air in there; we will carry 
a line of canvas brattice from the crosscut to the face 
and conduct the air right to the face. In every room 
there will be a line of brattice from the heading to carry 
the air to the face. After some argument on the ques- 
tion the general superintendent agreed with me that that 
would be the best policy and immediately issued orders 
that safety lamps should not be used. If it was found 
that a place was not safe, work would be stopped until 
it was made safe. 

No man in the mines of the T. C. I. Co. is now al- 
lowed to have safety lamps, except the firebosses and the 
bratticemen. The firebosses use safety lamps exclusive- 
ly. We do not even allow a fireboss to wear a cap with 
a tin. The reason we made that rule was because one 
of our firebosses was burned and investigation showed 
that he had a cap with a light on it unbeknown to any- 
one. This man would go in the mine about 3 o’clock. 
No one would see him going in and when coming out 
he always hid his cap with the open lamp and no one 
knew he had it. He would come out, eat his breakfast 
and then finish his shift with a safety lamp. His open 
light, however, set fire to some gas and he was burned 
and died five days later. A man holding a lamp in his 
hand is not so apt to forget about it as one with a lamp 
on his head. 


RESULTS OF EXcLUDING SAFETY LAMPS 


Since we have adopted this system, I am glad to say 
that all last year (1912) we only had two men burned 
in all the gaseous mines we operate. This was caused by 
two miners, who came out of their room leaving the 
canvas torn down; and while they waited for another 
car there was a little accumulation of gas, which they ig- 
nited with their lamps, on returning to the face. All of 
our mines are operated now with open lights. We re- 
quire our firebosses to examine every working place in 
the mines, each day before the men enter for work. He 
must mark the day of the month near the face of the 
coal. We do that to insure that he has gone up to the 
face; then he marks the date on the timbers as a reference 
mark. After he has done that he comes out and meets 
the men before they enter the mine and every man has 
got to pass that fireboss and ask as to the condition of 
his place. If the fireboss reports gas in a certain work- 
ing place, the man is stopped and not allowed to proceed 
until the day fireboss and bratticeman have gone there 
and made the place safe. In my opinion, it is bad prac- 
tice to allow open lights and safeties in the same mine. 
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Mr. WituiAms (Pennsylvama)—I want to ask Mr. 
Flynn a question or two. In the first place, would you 
penalize the nine mines because the tenth, in your opin- 
ion, was dangerous? And, another question: Do you 
have gob gas in Alabama? 

Mr. Frynn—TIn answer to the first question I will say 
yes, I would penalize the nine, if by so doing I can ren- 
der the tenth mine safe for operation, and for the protec- 
tion of the man in that mine. This is as it should be, and 
who would not do the same thing? In answer to the sec- 
ond question, I will say, we have some gob gas in Ala- 
bama; but not, perhaps, to the extent you have it in 
Pennsylvania. We have gas accumulate over the falls, 
where the ventilating current cannot reach. But in Ala- 
bama, especially in the T. C. I. Co.’s plants, with which I 
am most familiar, the old works are examined every two 
weeks by the firebosses. They must go into every aban- 
doned and worked-out place and examine them for gas 
and if they find any, the mine foreman must immediately 
start to remove that gas. 

Mr. WiLit1Ams—Does the T. C. I. allow men to work 
on the return side of the falls and only examine worked- 
out places once every two weeks ? 

Mr. Frynn—As a general proposition the air travels 
in a separate split in one or two rooms, and then joins 
the current. Where this is the case no gas has ever been 
detected in the old workings, or over the falls, or any- 
where else. 


THE FIREBOSS AND THE ALABAMA LAW 


Mr. McALuistER—Does the law in Alabama require the 
date of the month to be put on the face of the workings? 

Mr. Frynn—No, it is not in the law. The law pro- 
vides that if the fireboss finds gas he must put a danger 
board across the entrance to those places. The law also 
requires that the fireboss must notify each man as to the 
condition of his place and each man must pass the fire- 
boss station and see the fireboss before he is allowed to 
enter the mine for work. 

Mr. RopEr1IcK—Does not the law require them to put 
the date of the month on the face of the working places? 

Mr. Frynn—It does not. 

Mr. Roprrick—Why does he put it there? 

Mr. Frynn—lIt is a rule laid down by the inspector 
that the fireboss must put the date on the face of each 
working place, but it is not the law. 

Mr. RoprricK—Then you require the fireboss to exam- 
ine all working places whether they give off any gas or 
not? 

Mr. Frynn—We do. 

Mr. Kexiso (Alabama)—May I ask, why you are op- 
posed to safety lamps in any one entry? 

Mr. Frynn—Because it is a dangerous practice, for the 
reason that you give a man a safety lamp to work with 
and the drivers, watermen, tracklayers and other em- 
ployees are constantly passing on the gangway and may 
enter the place with an open lamp. 

Mr. Ketso—I agree with Mr. Flynn on the wing- 
brattice proposition but not in respect to working with 
safety lamps. I believe he stated he had two men burned 
on account of their breaking down the wing-brattice. I 
think the men in the entry should also have safety lamps 
and if for any cause they have to leave their place for any 
length of time, they should examine it again before re- 
turning to work. 
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Mr. Frynn—It was the custom in the past, as Mr. 
Kelso well knows, that the fireboss on finding gas in a 
working place, in the morning, would take a piece of 
canvas and brush it out. Now, in a number of instances, 
the miner himself does not understand the operation of 
the safety lamp; does not know how to use it; or could 
not tell when the place was clear of gas. He would come 
in and put his lamp down and start to brushing out the 
gas, which would fire on his lamp. I can recall three 
or four instances that occurred that way when that was 
the common custom. 

Mr. RoprErIckK—When a place is generating gas, what 
is the standard shot? 

Mr. Frynn—The maximum charge is two sticks of 
dynamite. 

Mr. Roprertck—Then I will say that is a very dan- 
gerous habit not to require safety lamps to be used in 
entry work. Take a mine generating any quantity of ex- 
plosive gas, and suppose you strike a strong blower with 
a shot that a man might fire. Suppose he goes back to a 
place of safety and waits a certain length of time and 
the brattice was blown down by the shot so that the air 
does not reach the face of the entry. The man returns 
with open lamp on his head and lights the gas in the face 
of the gangway. I see no harm in using safety lamps in 
an entry or breast, after firing a shot and believe this 
should be done if the heading is giving off much gas. 

Mr. FrynN—When a man shoots under these condi- 
tions, we have a day fireboss, and the man is not allowed 
to go back until the fireboss has been there and thor- 
oughly examined the place for gas. 


ORDERED MINE Pui on Sarety LAmMps 


Mr. Duntop (Jilinois)—We in Illinois are not troubled 
with mines that generate explosive gas to any extent, al- 
though I believe the time is coming when we will meet 
the very conditions that you are speaking of. I want to 
relate an experience, however, that I had in Illinois. As 
inspector, I was familiar with the conditions at the mine, 
which was located at Cardiff. They were working two 
seams; the lower one was 12 ft. in thickness and worked 
on the room-and-pillar system, while the other was 
worked longwall, the coal being about 36 in. thick. In 
the longwall workings we never found any gas; but in 
the lower thick seam we were troubled with a good deal 
of gas. The longwall seam was worked from one side 
and the other thicker vein from the other side of the 
property. 

When driving the rooms in the thick lower seam we 
could do exactly as Mr. Flynn has said and brattice the 
air to the face of the rooms; but when we started to draw 
pillars, falls would take place, and gas would accumulate 
in the hole above the fall and in the thin seam above the 
12-ft. seam. I had to order the use of safety lamps 
where they were drawing pillars, as we could not direct 
the air current so as to keep the pillar workings clear. 

I ordered them to use safety lamps entirely when draw- 
ing pillars. I was still afraid and the men who worked 
in the longwall mine, a mile away, were afraid of a gas 
explosion and they kept me in hot water for weeks there ; 
and, for that reason, I required them, also, to put in 
safety lamps. If we could have done as Mr. Flynn 
stated ed used a wing-brattice to clear out the gas from 
the top of those falls, it would have been the best thing 
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to do, but that was not possible. I was always afraid of 
a fall bringing the gas down on the men. 

Mr. Ftynn—How thick was the cover or what was the 
depth below the surface ? 

Mr. Duntop—The depth to the lower seam was 258 
feet. 
Mr. Frynn—Would it not have been better to have 
drilled a hole from the top and let the gas escape? 

Mr. Duntop—lIt would be impracticable to drill holes 
over all that section. 

Mr. Frynn—Don’t they do that in Pennsylvania ? 
Mr. DunLop—It would require a great many holes. 
Mr. RopErick—Is there any law in Illinois by which 
you can compel the operator to put holes down to drain 
off the gas? 

Mr. Duntop—No. 

Mr. FtryNN—You have a law compelling them to re- 
move gas, haven’t you? 

Mr. Duntop—Yes, from the working places only. If 
there is an accumulation of gas any where that is dan- 
gerous we are required by law to make it safe. 

Mr. Borris (Jilinois)—Did you require the men 
working in the longwall seam to use safety lamps? 

Mr. DunLop—Yes sir. 

Mr. Bout (Lilinois)—I want to ask whether or not as 
inspector you do not have the power to insist that all 
gas be removed from mines where it is dangerous, in [I- 
linois. Suppose a mine in your district generated gas 
and the accumulation became dangerous, would you not 
have the authority to compel the operator to remove the 
gas? 

Mr. Duntop—I have just answered that question; the 
law requires that the mine be made safe. 








CONDITIONS IN NEw Mexico MINEs 


Mr. Beppow (New Meaxico)—I just wish to state that 
we have a similar condition at Dorsey, N. M., to that 
described by Mr. Dunlop. We have a mine that generates 
gas, and when they commence pulling pillars the gas 
begins to accumulate. They are now removing that gas 
by the air current. The system they use there is a kind 
of block or panel system. They turn seven rooms in 
each panel, leaving pillars between the rooms and barricr 
pillars 150 ft. thick between the blocks or panels. They 
only pull six pillars in each block; the pillar in the first 
room on the intake side is left standing. After drawing 
the pillars back a certain distance and the gas shows up, 
they put up a brattice. There is a crosscut in the face of 
each room, and they have always managed to have plenty 
of air to keep the rooms free from gas. I have been over 
there many times and have never found any gas on any 
of my visits. 


EXPERIENCE IN VERY Gassy MINES 

Mr. Witir1aAMs—lI possibly may have as much experi- 
ence with safety lamps, mixed lights and real gassy mines 
as any man here; and as each one must express his 
opinion from his own standpoint, I might venture to say 
we have conditions in Pennsylvania where it would be im- 
practicable and dangerous to work certain sections of the 
mines with open lights. In one mine that I superin- 
tended, we carried the brattice within 10 ft. of the face, 
and still, at the face, we could get an explosion in the 
lamp in either of the two corners of the chambers. That 
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was with the same company that Mr. Flynn is working 
for now. You could get a cap on the return air; a cap 
\% in. high, with 200,000 cu.ft. of air passing in the 
mine. We had blowers that we could hear 300 ft. away. 

During my term as inspector of the Connellsville re- 
gion, I have seen large volumes of gas on falls, and 1t 
could not be removed without sinking boreholes from 
the surface. The method of mining is possibly 80 per 
cent. on the retreating system. They drive the entries 
to the boundary, leaving 84-ft. barrier pillars and with 
room pillars 10 ft. wide. Then they start back and draw 
the pillars on a regular fracture line. The first fall is 
not very high, but the second is higher and so on until 
the falls are so high they cannot get air over them and 
the only thing to do is to sink boreholes from the surface, 
to the top of the fall. In my present district, I have 
about 14 or 15 gassy mines; some are very gaseous and 
we could not work the entries, even if a brattice was car- 
ried to the face of the entry, without safety lamps. A 
current of 235,000 cu.ft. of air passes under a 6-in. 
water gage. The seam is not thick and we cannot get 
enough air to keep the faces clear of gas without the 
boreholes. The entries are driven wide, and the rooms 
are about 15 to 18 ft. in width, but in the lower corners 
we can get an explosion, at any time, in the lamp. 

The law requires that, in all mines where safety lamps 
are used, men working on the return current must use 
safety lamps. It is strictly against the law to work with 
an open light, on the return side of any section of the 
mine where the safety lamps are used. I can realize the 
stand most of the members present are taking. They are 
basing their opinions on conditions at home, which is the 
best guide after all. Our firebosses examine every work- 
ing place, without exception, all roadways and all falls 
adjacent to working places, twice each day. The mine 
foreman or his assistant also examines these places. When 
we find gas on the gob or the falls we take out every- 
body on the return side of the gob, as there is danger 
of the gas being ignited by a flaming shot or other cause. 

Mr. Frynn—Is it not a-fact that the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. will not permit, under any circumstances, now, the 
use of open lights and safety lamps in the same mine? 

Mr. Witt1ams—That is the policy. 

Mr. Duntop—You have mentioned gaseous mines. 
Have you any mines where they can use mixed lights at 
all ? 

Mr. WiLtL1aMs—Yes. We have mines that are slope 
mines. A portion will be under light cover and on ad- 
vancing into the mines the cover becomes heavier, and 
the conditions change. We are not requiring the use of 
safety lamps in those sections where we have never found 
gas or where the cover is light. We keep those air splits 
separate from the other sections of the mine and from 
the return air, and where we use safety lamps we keep 
a man to prevent an open light from going into those 
sections. 

This closed the discussion. 
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In regard to the use of feed water which contains scale- 
forming ingredients, one principle should always be observed, 
and this is to precipitate as much as possible of the scale- 
forming matter before the water enters the boiler. It is a 
barbarous practice to reduce the thermal efficiency of boilers 
and run the risk of pitting and corrosion by the introduction 
of alkaline reagents into the boiler itself. Such an outofdate 
method is entirely unnecessary and should be avoided. 
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A Drawing-Paper Support 


Rolls of drawing paper are usually mounted on brackets. 
as shown in the illustration, and to avoid the irregular 
cutting and unnecessary waste usually present in the 
drafting room, the following device was adopted with good 
results. 

The steel bar A across the front of the roll presents an 
edge against which the paper may be torn straight; this 
bar is held tight against the roll by means of the springs 
B. One end of a new roll is marked radially with a rough 
pencil mark as C. The readings on the bracket from the 
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SKETCH OF A DRAwING-PApPER Support 


center out, are the lengths of cireumferonces correspond- 
ing to the existing diameter of the roll. 

Observing first the position of the radial mark, any 
length required is approximated with little waste by 
means of the scales on the brackets, halving, adding, or 
doubling, as the case requires.—A merican Machinist. 
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Kngineers’ Society of Northe- 
eastern Pennsylvania 


The Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
held its 17th annual meeting in the banqueting hall cf 
the Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Penn., on the evening of 
Feb. 5. There were about 325 members present. Presi- 
dent H. M. Warren remarked that the attendance at 
Scranton was larger than the record gathering at Wilkes- 
Barre, the year before. 

The Scranton Engineers’ Society a short ‘while ago 
changed its name to that given above and about the same 
time it took on new life. As Mr. Warren declared, it has 
doubled its dues from $5 to $10 and has concurrently in-_ 
creased its membership from about 300 members to 409, | 
despite all the prognostications of those who opposed the 
increase in annual charges. 

It has also purchased a large dwelling, just back of 
the Y. M..C. A. building, and has fitted it for a club | 
house. The charges of $25,000 for. the building and— 
$5000 for the remodeling have entailed a considerable - 
burden on the society, and committees have been formed 
to wipe out both these debts. 

KE. R. Pettebone, the incoming president, regards his — 
office as much a burden as an honor, a sure earnest of ac- 
tivity on his part and an evidence that he believes that 
much responsibility rests on him to perform diligently 
the duties of his office. The mayor, E. B. Jermyn, might 
cheerfully anticipate a membership of 1409, but E. R. 
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Pettebone set himself no standards for fear of disap- 
pointment. 

Judging by the roster of speakers, one would not think 
that coal-mining engineers form the bulk of the mem- 
bership. The toastmaster was W. D. B. Ainey, a member 
of the Federal House of Representatives and a delegate to 
‘the Hague Peace Congress. The principal speakers of the 
evening were: N. P. Lewis, chief engineer, Board of 
‘Estimate and Apportionment, New York City, who spoke 
on city planning, and Hudson Maxim, the inventor of ex- 
plosives, who addressed the audience on “The Truth 
about our Peace and War Problems.” 

E. A. Jones, second deputy state highway commis- 
‘sioner, stationed at Scranton, spoke in place of E. M. 
Bigelow, and deplored the fact that the funds of the de- 
partment did not permit of adequate support being given 
to the township officials in the repair of roads. In place 
of J. A. Holmes, the director of the Bureau of Mines, 
H. C. Reynolds addressed the society on the “Engineer 
as an Expert Witness.” The speech-making ended at 
about 12:30 p.m. 


The Answer 


By Ropert Lanc* 
H A reply to Mr. Braley’s poem “The Question,” which ap- 
f peared in “Coal Age,” Jan. 31, 1914. 
What has been done with our aged men, 
Is a theme that has ever been sung. 
But a question of greater moment is— 
What has been done with the young? 


When the fires of youth are all aglow, 
And the world is moving fast, 

Does the young man ever pause to think 

- That age will come at last? 


That the hand of time gets a strangle grip 
On the over-impulsive heart, 

And the ardor of youth burns low and dies 
Ere the body and spirit part? 





Think not of age, my miner friend, 
Or what will become of the old. 

If you spend your years in a search of truth 
You will safely enter the fold. 


@ 


a7) 


Mine Explosion Said to Hlave 
Been Caused by Acetylene Gas 


Deputy Mine Inspector Gaffney of Ohio is reported as 
| saying that the mysterious explosion in the Wheeling 
Greek mine, near Bridgeport, Ohio, was caused by the 
ignition of accumulated acetylene gas. After a careful in- 
vestigation, Mr. Gaffney eliminated both firedamp and 
) powder as causes of the accident. 

It was discovered that two powder cans filled with 
| refuse carbide from the lamps of miners previously em- 
ployed in that part of the mine had been placed in this 
same chamber nearly two months before. By actual test, 
when the cans were taken out of the mine, the refuse car- 
bide, under the same conditions that prevailed under- 
ground, gave off enough gas to ignite and cause a flame. 
It is believed that the unfortunate miner was killed by 








*Superintendent, Galloway Coal Co., Garnsey, Ala. 
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crawling into a chamber filled with the acetylene gas, 
which he ignited with the naked light he carried on 
his cap. 

Chief Mine Inspector Davies was on the scene after 
the accident occurred, and stated that the case was one of 
the most remarkable he had ever experienced. 

8 


Ohio AmntieScreem Law Passed 


The Green mine-run bill, which provides that miners 
shall be paid for all coal produced, and not permitting 
a screen to be used, was passed last week. The vote in 
the House of Representatives was 103 to 8, which shows 
the hopelessness of the contention of the operator against 
the measure. Only one amendment was embodied in the 
bill as it came from the Senate, and that was to make 
it effective in 90 days, instead of Oct. 1, 1914, as pro- 
vided in the original draft of the bill. 

Just what action will be taken by the Ohio operators 
is still a matter of conjecture. There are several courses 
open and the operators are considering the best one to 
follow. There is the referendum which can be used if 
sufficient signatures to a petition can be secured, but 
that is a long fight and then the voters of the state may 
decide to uphold the action of the legislature. 

Another course is to violate the law and have the mat- 
ter in the courts, where the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure can be tested. .This appears to be the most feasible 
course to follow. 

The cost of changing the tipples in Ohio to conform to 
the requirements of the new law will be almost $1,000,- 
000, it is believed. 


Ke) 
Bosses To Be Nonunion 


Eriton shaft, an operation of the Northwestern Mining 
& Exchange Co., an affiliation of the Erie R.R., went 
on strike Dec. 1, 1913, to compel a boss fireman to join 
the United Mine Workers of America. The following 
proposition was submitted by the company to the work- 
men and was adopted by them on Jan. 22, after the men 
had been idle eight weeks. 


To All Employees at Eriton Mine—We are ready to resume 
work at Eriton mine, just as soon as it can be gotten 
in shape for resumption of work, with the distinct under- 
standing, however, that you restore our rights and conditions 
to the same basis as they were when you suspended work and 
closed our mines, and with the further distinct understanding 
that the following positions and the men filling the same, now 
or hereafter, shall be exempt from membership in the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The positions referred to are as follows: Superintendents, 
mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, firebosses, motor bosses, 
machine bosses, boss firemen, weigh bosses and master me- 
chanics. 

We agree, however, that the boss fireman who is now a 
member of your organization, may, if he so desires, retain his 
membership therein until Apr. 1, 1914. We agree further, that 
neither the members of the United Mine Workers of America 
nor our officials will hold any personal prejudice against any 
man employed at Eriton mine. 

If the above proposition is accepted by the men at Eriton, 
those whose places are in condition for immediate resumption, 
can begin work just as soon as arrangements can be made for 
proper day forces to take care of same, which arrangements 
will be rushed with all possible haste. 


JOHN H. FULFORD, 
General Superintendent. 
Du Bois, Penn. 


This proposition was accepted with but four dissenting 
voices in a meeting where 500 were present. 
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The Close of the Indianapolis 
Convention 


EprrortaL CORRESPONDENCE 
SYNOPSIS—The scale committee urged a 5c. increase 
in miners’ wages, and a 10: per cent. increase for day la- 
bor, inside and outside, and for dead work. Despite the 
attempts of the radical element to call for a 10c. in- 
crease, the decision of the-convention was in favor of de- 
manding only a 5c. raise in the pay of the miners. 

We confess to a sense of increased confidence in the 
United Mine Workers of America as a result of the In- 
dianapolis convention. In every large body, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that some men will be found with pe- 
culiar views, anarchistic, socialistic and syndicalistic, but 
the convention in its closing hours sailed quietly into port 
under the steady hand of John P. White. He has winked 
and connived at the radical element and so has been de- 
serving at times of tho severest censure, but at heart he 
really believes in being fair in his dealings, even when 
his acts belie his statements. When he does what is 
wrong, he does it as subordinate to the rough-and-tumble 
element and not as leader of his organization. 


THE ScaLeE ADOPTED 


The “scale,” which was adopted as read, is as follows: 

1. That all coal be weighed before being screened, and 
be paid for on a mine-run basis. 

2. That we demand a flat 5c. a ton increase at the basing 


point. 
38. A 10 per cent. increase on all dead work, yardage and 


day labor. 

4. A uniform workday and wage scale for all classes of 
outside and inside day labor. 

5. A proper adjustment of all machine differentials at the 


basing point. 

6. That we demand a complete check-off for the miners’ 
organization through the company’s office. 

7. That we demand that all the local inequalities and 
internal differences be referred to the various districts af- 
fected for settlement. 

8. We demand that where the price or regulation of pow- 
der is made a contract provision that union-made powder 
shall be furnished. 

9. That the miners work only one-half day on Saturday. 

10. That the company shall pay drivers for time from 
taking charge of stock until the company receives the same. 

11. We demand that our contract shall be in effect for two 


years. 


Tur MInE-Run [ROVISION 


That part of the scale which will arouse strong oppo- 
sition is the first section: That all coal be weighed before 
being screened and be paid for on the mine-run basis. As 
Illinois operators and many in Pennsylvania now run 
their plants under contracts of this kind, and as Ohio 
mine owners are about to be compelled to adopt this 
method by legislation, it is probable that they will use 
strong pressure to make the operators in other states ac- 
cept the new arrangement of their affairs. 

The almost universal use of machines favors the min- 
ers’ contention. There is little call for excessive use of 
powder after the coal has been undercut to the requisite 
depth, and lumps of coal can be just as easily lifted, and 
thrown or built up on the car as they can be shoveled in 
as slack. The objection will partly come from the 
smaller operator, who has no money to buy machinery 
and hesitates to accept the risk of adding to his indebted- 
ness. Much opposition will come from those operators 
who are unable to remove pillars by machinery. 
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The main difficulty will arise in determining the true 
equivalent between a mine-run scale and one based -on 
lump coal only. The fear that the miners intend to be 
unreasonable in the making of this change, and the idea 
that the miners want to obtain pay for their slack equal 
to that now paid for lump coal, makes the change in scale 
rating exceedingly unpopular among the operators, and 
with good reason. 

The scale committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Van Bittner, District 5, chairman; Joseph Pope, 
District 12; John Moore, District 6; William H. Hous- 
ton, District 11; Lawrence Garrigus, District 8; John T. 
Dempsey, District 1; Patrick Gilday, District 2; Thomas 
Kennedy, District 7; James Matthews, District 9; Mar- 
tin Flyzick, District 10; W. H. Rodgers, District 13; Alex 
Howatt, District 14; John McLennon, District 15; 
Thomas Cairns, District 17; J. E. Smith, District 183 
Pat Cary, District 19; J. R. Kennamer, District 20; P. R. 
Stewart, District 21; A. G. Morgan, District 22; L. B. 
Walker, District 23; Joseph Smith, District 24; George 
Manuel, District 25; Henry Drennan, District 27; L. C. 
Rodgers, District 29. 

Casdrole, of the Pittsburgh district, moved to amend 
the second demand so as to increase the miners’ wages: 
10c. instead of 5c., but J. W. Jarrard, of Johnson City, 
Til., came to the defense of the scale committee’s report. 
President White spoke for a demand which would not dis- 
turb industrial peace. He did not believe in trading back 
and forth, and thought the convention should ask for 
what it wanted and expected to get. 


THrE Kentucky Miners Want THEIR WAGES RAISED 


The Kentucky miners, through George Baker, wanted 
the convention to assist the miners of his district, No. 23, 
which was surrounded by nonunion fields. He said* 
“We are working for 16%c. a ton less than the miners in 
adjoining states, and the rate for dead work and day 
labor is 35 to 60c. a day less.” Eventually a resolution 
was passed pledging the miners in southwestern Kentucky 
that the union would use every endeavor to unionize near- 
by and competitive coal fields. 

President White strongly opposed a suspension pend- 
ing an agreement with the operators. He placed the 
blame on them for the report that such a suspension 
would occur. He said they urged it only because they 
wished to rid themselves of surplus stocks. 


INDIANAPOLIS DISCIPLINED FOR FAVORING OPEN SHOP 


The vote to choose a convention city favored St. Louis. 
Indianapolis received only 19 votes, but Kansas City was. 
a strong competitor, being only beaten by 80 votes. It is 
thought that as a result of a referendum, the number 
of delegates will be considerably reduced by the next 
convention. Each district will elect as many delegates as 
there are thousands of members, and the delegation will 
not be elected by the local unions. But there seems no 
sense in arranging to meet at St. Louis and waste by 
travel what is economized by reduction in numbers. 

The president’s salary was raised from $3000 to $4000 
per annum, and the secretary-treasurer received at the 
close of the meeting an increase in salary from $2500 to 
$3300. The stipend of the editor of the Mine Workers’ 
Journal was also raised from $1500 to $2000 per annum. 
The international board members’ pay when employed 
was raised from $4 per day to $125 per month. 
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Should Strikes Occur? 


Speaking at the last winter session of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, Harrington Emerson, the well 


known efficiency advocate said: 

A strike seems te me not only a preventable, but a ridic- 
ulous, stupid thing like the sinking of the “Titanic” or the 
wrecks on the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


Adverse comment on this bold and perhaps largely 
untrue statement was made by several of those who dis- 
cussed the paper. We reproduce it, however, because it 
is so confident that it focuses cne’s attention and makes 
one question just how much truth there is in it. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the United Mine 
Workers of America is organized for strife and to a de- 
gree its continuance depends on its discovering wrongs, 
real and fancied, for which it can demand a remedy. On 
the whole, however, a more enlightened spirit would de- 
mand that the union be kept like a modern army as an 
insurance against oppression rather than for aggressive 
purposes. There are men who irk at paying life and fire 
insurance, because the need of either is so rare. Men tire 
of paying union dues for the same reason, but nevertheless 
a prudent man will consider the best union one which 
protects its members without a strike, without even a sus- 
pension. The army fulfills its purpose most successfully 
when it does not fire a shot. 

We must also remember that the object of the direct- 
action advocates is to foment perpetual strife and ar- 
range for a strike whenever the operator is least desirous 
of such an annoyance. Such people, we believe, will soon 
tire of the strenuous course they have marked out. In 
fact, there is even now a lull which seems to indicate 
that syndicalism has exhausted its advocates, physically, 
mentally and morally. 

The toll of hate is heavy on its followers, deranging 
their digestive organs, preventing restful nights and over- 
throwing the reason. Economically also, it impoverishes 
at least the rank and file. It cannot continue forever. 
Orgies of hate have arisen again and again in history 
and after a period, longer or shorter, died away, not with- 
out, however, leaving grievous scars. 

As for the coal operators we must say that to some ex- 
tent they are to blame for the frequency of strikes. They 
do not, it is true, meet and willfully decide to risk a re- 
duction of wages every year or two. If the miners would 
show signs of being willing to continue at work at the old 
figures there would be no desire on the part of the opera- 
tors to seek a reduction. An attempt to change the scale 
downward is such an unsettling factor in business that 
the operators as a whole are almost always opposed to it. 

They do, however, frequently ask for a reduction, in or- 
der to countervail a demand for an increase. It is a fool- 
ish practice, and to be deplored. It brands the operator 
as seeking something which is unreasonable. With the 
cost of living going up, can any operator anticipate that 
, astrike will end with a reduction of wages, without creat- 
ing the most bitter of feelings and the maledictions of 
_ the public? 
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We have previously advocated that wage increases be 
based on the index of increased cost of living. We would 
suggest that contracts be made for five years on that basis, 
increases being made year by year proportional to any in- 
crease in the cost of living, plus a certain percentage, say 
a half per cent. per annum, justifiable on the ground 
that the workingman should receive not only the power 
of purchase of similar goods year by year, but should be 
able to buy more products as the labor of producing them 
decreases with the introduction of machinery. 

Let the opevators rest their wage scales on science, let 
them advertise in the press their method of basing those 
wages, and the people will be obliged to admit that they 
have an extremely plausible case. But asking for reduc- 
tions at every readjustment puts them on a level with an 
Arabian peddler, and is unworthy of the one-price mer- 
chandizing of this present century. 

Will te time ever come that the operators will be 
able to celebrate like the United States and Great Britain, 
a centenary of peace? Some individual companies there 
are, which have never had a strike, and perhaps a time 
may come when the hand and the head in the industrial 
being will never enter into conflict. 

Our Mercantile Marine 


Ex-Governor McCorkle pleads for a mercantile ma- 
rine in the article we publish today, and says it would ma- 
terially increase the foreign coal trade of the United 
States. The foreign mercantile shipping is a favorite 
matter for discourse in the halls of Congress and in daily 
journalism. We cannot blame Mr. McCorkle for hum- 
ming a tune he has heard played so often and so allur- 
ingly. 

But as a matter of plain fact the British and Scan- 
dinavian marines have been denationalized for years. 
They would carry American coal with just as good grace 
as British, so long as they could earn a liberal profit. The 
only argument for building a national mercantile ma- 
rine we can see is that it will be a help to our navy in 
time of war. 

In peace we can hire foreign ships to carry our coal if 
there is money in the traffic; if there is none, let us com- 
pel the representatives, senators and newspaper men to 
undertake that obligation without any bounty. The argu- 
ment for the mercantile marine is purely naval and its 
validity stands or falls on that score alone. 

During the British coal strike of March, 1912, business 
in Europe sank to an extremely low ebb and a number of 
steaming vessels were without cargoes. 'They came over 
to America and loaded up with coal for the Mediterran- 
ean and they were willing to accept almost any figure for 
the service. 

Conditions in Europe improved as the strike ended; 
the price of coal fell in the Mediterranean ports and 
only with difficulty could American coal continue to pay 
the freight charges existing. But to make matters worse, 
ships were attracted to Europe to engage in their old 
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trade and the shipping rates to the Mediterranean went 
up to their former level. Immediately the cry was raised 
that the Briton was at his perfidious tricks and was rais- 
ing rates on cargoes in order to keep the coal of this 
country from proving its worth in the market. 

It is the old story and should we subsidize a mercantile 
marine, we can well write its sequel. Just as soon as 
such an organization is formed, it will engage in the trade 
most profitable to it; some ships will carry alien products 
to foreign ports and the jealous metropolitan dailies will 
say the ship owners have been bribed or coerced into neg- 
lecting the needs of the nation and favoring foreign coal. 


cS 
Our Foreign Trade 


We commence to publish today a remarkable address 
delivered by W. A. McCorkle, an ex-governor of West 
Virginia, before the West Virginia Mining Institute. 
We have read many articles on the foreign trade, and 
found quite frequently that they did not seem to con- 
front the main difficulty, which may be thus stated: Any 
country which will not buy quantities of bulky foreign 
articles cannot expect to sell abroad a hold-filling product 
like coal, which is mined on every continent and in nearly 
every country. 

It seems strange to the man on the street that America 
can supply Europe, Asia and Africa with grain, meat 
and machinery and cannot sell coal, though the greater 
part of the three continents have inferior fuel and in 
some parts none at all. It seems stranger to him to hear 
that because we ship so many products to Europe is the 
reason why our coal is excluded and stranger yet it seems 
that our large export trade with Europe is the cause for 
coal being shipped from Europe to America in times of 
industrial conflict in this country. 

But it is clear that in order to transport coal to Europe 
cheaply, we must have a return cargo for the vessel and 
that the lading on the return voyage must be capable of 
standing a heavy freight charge or the transportation rate 
will be unduly heavy. The British coals find the return 
traffic good; the American fuels discover it almost en- 
tirely lacking and so despite the lower price at the coast, 
the coal of the United States remains without transatlan- 
tic and Pacific demand. 

Ex-Governor McCorkle realizes some of these facts and 
it is a wonder he does not see that conditions are similar 
all over the world except in North America and the 
eastern littoral of South America. We have a big com- 
merce with the Caribbean Sea; from Cuba, iron ore; 
from Honduras, mahogany and other woods; from 
Guatemala, bananas; from the Bermudas, potatoes and 
onions; from Venezuela and Porto Rico, coffee. So there 
is no difficulty in the carriage of coal to these ports or 
others near-by, such as Colon, especially as boats can 
safely go light to that port over waters that are still. 
What is true of Panama is therefore no indication of con- 
ditions beyond it. 

It is a wonder that Mr. McCorkle does not realize that 
nearly all the Pacific is more a prospective purchaser 
than a probable seller to the United States and as its 
freights will always be larger west than east, coal will 
find no opportunity for carriage. We must compliment 
him, however, on knowing that the direction of trans- 
portation will depend not so much on the relative dis- 
tances but on the cost of coal along the route. 
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But disagreeing with Mr. McCorkle, we must advise 
West Virginia against too great a faith in Panama as 
a market. It is further away, it is true, from the center 
of ocean freightage in Europe than Suez and may, there- 
fore, sell more coal to European ships as soon as its 
traffic is as large as that of the Egyptian canal. But 
for many years its tonnage will be much smaller than 
that of Suez. 

And it is significant that Egypt imported from Great 
Britain during 1911, the last prosperous year of which 
we have record, only 3,476,780 short tons. The follow- 
ing year probably as a result of the strike in the British 
coal fields only 3,276,924 short tons were purchased. 
Malta and Gibraltar took together 860,754 short tons in 
1911 and 916,410 short tons in 1912. 

The tonnage sold to Gibraltar, Malta and Egypt per 
year is less than the increase in output of the state of 
West Virginia in 1913 by about 114 million tons. If 
West Virginia is hoping for a rapid growth on the basis 
of actual Panama trade, we are afraid a disappointment 
is in store. The foreign trade of Great Britain is a prize 
worth seeking. It absorbed 85,889,710 tons of coal in 
1913, some of it being shipped in manufactured forms 
such as coke and coalite. This is equal to the output 
of West Virginia and Indiana in the same year. [If all 
this foreign trade could be absorbed by the United States 
it would add 15% to its business, as large an increase as 
would normally be added by five years of domestic ad- 
vance. 

However, it begins to look less significant when we 
state that three counties in Pennsylvania, Fayette, West- 
moreland and Luzerne, produced in aggregate 10,000,000 — 
more tons in 1912 than Great Britain exported in 1913. 
Eventually, the British miners with their notions of re- 
striction of hours, limitation of output, minimum wage 
and a hundred other crippling demands will give us 
all the foreign trade of Great Britain. In this they will 
be aided by the natural conditions, greater mining depth, 
irregularity of coal beds and depletion. of coal resources. 
But we may be sure, on the other hand, that Great Brit- 
ain will not lose this trade for many years. 

We do not think that the Panama canal will have a 
great effect in stimulating the coal trade. Certainly a 
liberal discount can be made on the rosy anticipations of 
our would-be exporters. Meanwhile, it is amusing to 
read the alternate hopes and fears of the British technical 
press. Now they expect to keep the eastern coast of 
America supplied with their “incomparable coals” and 
then the trade balance shifts and the Yankee peril looms 
up lke the Genie of the bottle. 

The arguments, if such they may be called, for a re- 
arrangement of the balance of coal trade in the world 
have been made mainly by visionaries and pessimists and 
we do not look for any sudden readjustment at the pres- 
ent time. 

The United Mine Workers of America, at Indian- 
apolis, adopted a new section to the constitution provid- 
ing that sick, accident and death benefits may be estab- 
lished in any district, sub-district or local union, when- 
ever a majority of the members of the respective bodies 
so determine. This aroused much opposition from Dele- 
gate Summerville, of Ohio, who said that had a bene- 
fit fund in his local lasted another six months, all the 
members would have been sick. ' 
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A Model Town in 


The Lackawanna Coal & Lumber Co., which owns, in 
fee simple, about 30,000 acres in one tract in Boone 
County, will begin an extensive coal operation there in 
the late spring or early summer. 

This new development will be on Hopkins Fork, a 
branch of the Laurel Creek, the latter being a tributary 
of the Coal River. It is about nine miles from Seth, 
which is on the Coal River division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. The new town will be called Griffith, being 
so named for the vice-president of the company. The new 
town of Griffith will approach the model village as near- 
ly as possible. The plans for town and tipple have al- 
ready been completed. 

In laying out the town, the company has followed new- 
ly approved ideas in sanitation and hygiene and has 
sought the advice of sociological experts. It is expected 
that there will be about 300 houses for the miners. These 
will be erected on plots large enough to give each family 
a fair-size lawn and adequate garden space. They will 
be roomy and all of them will have running water in 
them and will be lit with electricity or gas. 

Due attention will be paid to living conditions. Near 
the tipple there will be a large bathhouse for the min- 
‘ers, and each miner will have his own locker. There will 
also be two club houses. A hotel will be provided for the 
accommodation of travelers. A skating rink will also be 
built and, near it, a moving-picture theater. Here the 
company officials expect to show many pictures that will 
illustrate the latest methods in mining and will also help 
to teach the miners how accidents may be prevented. 
But films of a purely entertaining nature will not be for- 
gotten. 

The railroad from Seth to Griffith, about nine miles, 
has been completed about a year and the company has 
been using it in its lumber operations. It is estimated 
that there are 300,000,000 tons of coal in this tract. The 
officers of the company are W. L. Connell, of Scranton, 
Penn., president; J. K. Griffith, of Pittston, Penn., vice- 
president; T. J. Foster, of Scranton, treasurer, and David 
Connell, of Scranton, secretary. 


Recent Legal Decisions 





West Virginia 


Right of Individual Bondholder to Sue—Provision in a 
mortgage or deed of trust securing bond, prohibiting individ- 
ual bondholders from bringing foreclosure suit on default, 
does not prevent suit by them to recover defaulted interest, 
without foreclosure, unless such provision extends to such 
suits, as well as suits to foreclose, by virtue of its express 
terms. (St. Louis Court of Appeals, Muren vs. Southern Coal 
& Mining Co., 160 Southwestern Reporter 835.) 


Mine Operator’s Responsibility for Co-Employee’s Negli- 
zZenece—Under the laws of Missouri, a coal-mine owner is 
liable for injury to a mine resulting from a defective con- 
dition negligently created by a fellow miner, as where the 
latter leaves a dumped empty car so near a track that an- 
other miner is injured, without fault on his own part, in 
driving by it. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Martin vs. 
Farmers’ Coal Co., 160 Southwestern Reporter 816.) 


Mine Operator’s Duty to Furnish Props—Duty to Warn 
Minor Employee—Thne requirement of the laws of Kentucky 
that mine operators shall furnish props to secure the roofs 
of their wcrking places extends to the supporting of draw 
slate, as well as permanent mine roofs. This duty is not af- 
. fected by the fact that a miner is employed under contract 
to remove coal at a fixed rate the ton. It is actionable neg- 
ligence to permit an inexperienced boy miner to work under 
dangerous conditions against which he is not warned. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Interstate Coal Co. vs. Trivett, 160 
Southwestern Reporter 728.) 
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American Institute of Mining 
Engineers Organize Anthrae 
cite Section 


A subdivision of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, to be known as the Pennsylvania Anthracite Sec- 
tion, was organized at the Sterling Hotel, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Saturday evening, Jan. 31. Among those present 
at this initial gathering were Charles F. Rand, president, 
and Bradley Stoughton, secretary of the national organi- 
zation. About 50 other engineers and company officers 
of the different anthracite corporations attended the meet- 
ing, and signified their intention of joining this new sec- 
tion of the Mining Engineers’ Institute> R. V. Norris, of 
Wilkes-Barre, was chairman of the evening. Among 
those who spoke were H. M. Chance, chairman of the 
Coal and Coke Committee; Prof. J. W. Richards, Lehigh 
University ; W. J. Richards, vice-president of P. & R. C. 
& I. Co.; R. J. Foster, Scranton; J. D. Davis, Kingston; 
and C. F. Huber, Wilkes-Barre. An executive committee 
was elected and is composed of the following members: 
R. V. Norris, chairman; W. J. Richards, R. J. Foster, 
Edwin Ludlow, C. F. Huber, Douglas Bunting, F. A. 
Hill, Chas. Enzian and J. M. Humphrey. 

Those present were: 


Thos. Thomas, E. R. Pettebone, H. G. Davis, H. M. Crank- 
shaw, J. B. Warriner, H. W. Montz, Chas. F. Rand, Bradley 
Stoughton, H. M. Chance, Geo. P. Gallagher, Wm. Griffith, S. 
J. Jennings, E. C. Lee,-W. D. Owens, Frank A. Hill, W. J. 
Richards, G. W. Engel, Rufus:J. Foster, F. A. Gleason, Jos. W. 
Richards, W. R. Crane, Alfred G. White, H. H. Ashley, Douglas 
Bunting, Wayne Caruthers, E. M. Chance, F. M. Chase, W. F. 
Dodge, Chas. Enzian, M. S. Hachita, G. T. Haldman, Chas. F. 
Huber, J. M. Humphrey, John Lloyd, F. J. McMahon, R. V. 
Norris, Wm. E. Shearman, A. C. Stahl, Paul Sterling, P. 
Wainer, T. L. Welles and F. E. Zerbey. 


Cost of Machine Mining in 
Pittsburgh District 


The following table of the cost of machine mining in the 
Pittsburgh district was compiled by Jesse K. Johnston, vice- 
president and general manager of the Pitcairn Coal Co.: 

COST OF MACHINE MINING PER TON 


1897 Cutting 1912 Cutting Per Cent. Advance 


Rooms $0.075 Rooms $0.1244 65.86 
Entry 0.105 Entry 0.1644 56.57 

1897 Loading 1912 Loading Per Cent. Advance 
Rooms $0.28 Rooms $0.5356 91.29 
Entry 0.34 Entry 0.6537 92.27 


ay 
Mimers’? Convention Cost 
$130,000 


The Indianapolis convention lasted about 13 working 
days and cost about $130,000. The funds of the union, 
therefore, must now be about $150,000, or roughly 40c. 
per member. The advocates of direct action are strongly 
opposed to unionism, because they say it tends to conserva- 
tism, and they are right. Surely when the union men 
realize how their funds are continually depleted, thev 
must understand, and in a degree sympathize, with the 
capitalist, and must realize that the large aggregations 
of capital, with their appalling figures, shrink into insig- 
nificance when the whole population serves as a denom- 
inator in determining the individual possession. 

A good feed pump requires from 1 to 13 per cent. of the 


steam generated to deliver the necessary amount of feed 
water. 
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lhlow to Buy Coal 


Letter No, 2—The several discussions of this question 
in past issues of Coat Ack have led the ordinary reader 
to believe that our present B.t.u. method is obsolete and 
beset with inaccuracies and that the system is on the de- 
chne. This may be true, but not to an alarming degree. 
It is safe to say, however, that its worth is not declining 
any more rapidly than it was taken up by the bituminous 
coal industry in general. It is necessary for the small 
as well as the larger consumers to have some standard 
and some method by which to gage the quality of their 
product, and for the want of something better the chem- 
ist is compelled to resort to this determination to arrive 
at some sort of a tangible figure. 

The insurmountable obstacle to this proposition, as 
stated by Mr. Burrows, Vol. 4, p. 866, is in sampling. 
Accordingly, I think that the statement that the B.t.u. 
method is obsolete should be modified and the direct cause 
of imperfection be attributed to sampling, where it prop- 
erly belongs, and not to the chemical method employed 
to determine the heating value of the coal. The correct 
sampling of all coals, ores, cement, etc., is one of the most 
difficult propositions known to the chemist, and while he 
may err on a few samples, yet his average analysis of a 
product, for a period of 365 days, is sufficiently correct 
for most commercial computations. 

Periodic sampling of a small lot of coal and subsequent 
thermal determinations may not reveal the true value of 
a coal; but where a tonnage of several hundred tons a 
day is used, and the material sampled after plant crush- 
ing, the sample and analysis ought to be considered a 
fairly accurate indicator of the heating vaiue of the coal. 
I am informed that large consumers do not accept analy- 
tical results from samples taken directly from the cars. 

It is stated that the railroads and government have dis- 
continued the heat-unit specifications, which, no doubt, 
is the result of being now in possession of complete chem- 
ical information, after years of investigation, of all the 
coal fields of any importance in this country. Assuming 
that given coal seams and districts produce coal quite uni- 
form in quality, it is possible, now, to purchase the coal 
by trade names with fair satisfaction, and without en- 
tailing the cost of analyses. Shall we assume that the 
scientific force and value of analyses have been displaced 
because of this connection with politics? The analysis of 
a coal should be a shield for a public officer, whereby 
he can avoid suspicion of showing partiality in giving 
contracts of public tenders. 

It is universally acknowledged that coal-burning ap- 
paratus must be adapted and proportioned to suit a par- 
ticular fuel; but must not the character of this particu- 
lar fuel, in the first place, be determined by chemical 
and physical tests? The chemical analysis should never 
be the final word as to the value of a coal, yet its chemi- 
cal composition must be known, to some extent, for the 
benefit and help it will prove in the correct operation 
of a power plant. 
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In regard to inconsistencies in coal specifications, it is 
assumed that in modern specification systems where large 
tennages are used, suitable provisions are made for every 
element and the behavior of the fuel in the furnace. 

The trouble of the small consumer and dealers who 
handle two- or three-carload lots and probably get their 
supply from a number of different mines and districts 
in using this method should not condemn its use in other 
operations. 

Specifications, however, should not work a hardship on 
the smaller dealer. Let the mine operator carefully as- 
certain the grade, adaptability and quality of his prod- 
uct; and then sell and guarantee it for the purposes for 
which it is best suited. 

If we cannot reasonably rely on the present B.t.u. 
method why pay any attention to the ash and sulphur re- 
sults. If we discard the one, which is dependent on the 
others, then our whole system of coal analysis is incor- 
rect. Until a better method than the present is devised, 
I think that the present one is relatively accurate for as- 
sessing the thermal value of a bituminous coal, under 
proper sampling conditions. 

J. V. FREEMAN, 
Joliet, Tl. 
The Mine-Run Problem 


Letter No, 1—I have read with much interest the two 
articles analyzing the Ohio Mining Commission’s report, 
Coat AGE, Jan. 24, p. 167; and Jan. 31, p. 196, and 
discussing the question of paying the miners for the nut 
and slack coal on what is known as the “mine-run sys- 
tem.” It occurs to me that there should be some equit- 
able solution of this vexing problem. 

The discussion of the question in Ohio has resulted 
in the passage by the House, of the “Green Anti-Sereen 
bill.” There are many views as to the wisdom or exped- 
iency of such legislation. It appears to me, however, but 
just and right that the miner should be compensated for 
the handling of the finer coals, such as nut and slack, 
that pass through a 114-in. screen. In Kentucky, these 
“fines” amount to from 35 to 40 per cent. of the total coal 
mined and loaded on cars. 

There are many cases where operators pay for the coal 
mined on a mine-run basis, but the price paid is generally 
about 42 per cent. less than the rate paid for screened 
coal. In innumerable cases, the payment for mining on 
this basis has imposed grievous hardships on the operator, 
as many miners seek to secure greater weight by an exces- 
sive use of powder in the mining of the coal. In every 
mine, there is a certain class of miners that will follow 
this practice, regardless of the large increase of screenings 
produced thereby, in order to increase their own daily out- 
put and lessen, to some extent, the labor of mining. 
Where this practice is followed, the impurities of the 
coal, slate and clay are reduced to such fineness that the 
smaller grades of coal are comparatively valueless, except 
as they are further prepared by washing. Few of the 
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smaller operations can afford the increased cost of wash- 
ing these lower grades of coal and, except for coking op- 
erations, the process is hardly justifiable. 

In my opinion, the rate of payment cn a mine-run 
basis should be adjusted by a careful determination of 
‘the proportion and price of the two grades of coal. At 
the present time, the screenings, nut and slack, bring in 
this market 50c. per ton, while the lump coal is sold at 
$1.65 per ton. If we assume the price of mining screened 
coal is 8%14c. per ton, the mining price for screenings, if 
taken proportionately, would be 1.65: 0.50: : 0.875: 
0.265; or, say 2644c. per ton. In this manner, it seem= 
to me that an equitable price could be fixed for the pay- 
ment of mining coal, on a mine-run basis. The adoption 
of some such system would go far toward settling the 
seemingly never-ending dispute. The miner would have 
no incentive to practice “hard shooting,” producing there- 
by an excessive amount of dirty screenings. On the 
contrary, his interests would be in line with those of th. 
operator, in producing larger quantities of lump coal, and, 
as a result, greater harmony would prevail. 

5. a. ROOK, 
Civil and Mining Engineer. 
Richmond, Ky. ; - 


& 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 18—It has been with great interest that I 
have read the different opinions expressed in relation to 
the interchange of certificates issued by the mining de- 
partments and examining boards of different coal-pro- 
ducing states and provinces. Being the holder of three 
first-class certificates issued, respectively, in Pennsylvania, 
Alberta and British Columbia, Canada, my experience 
may be of interest to others. 

I strongly favor the adopticn of a plan that would 
bring about an interchange of certificates of competency 
for the positions of mine manager, mine foreman, fire- 
boss and hoisting engineer, in all states and provinces 
where the conditions of mining are similar. Such a plan 
would, however, require a uniform standard of exami- 
nation. Without such a uniform standard and the limi- 
tation to similar conditions in mining, such an inter- 
change of certificates would not be advisable. In my 
opinion, it would not operate in the interest of safety for 
the men and the security of mining property. 

To make my meaning clear, I would say it would not 
be policy for an examining board to grant a certificate of 
competency to a mine foreman, for a gaseous mine, when 
his present certificate entitles him to hold that position in 
a nongaseous mine only. The same difference of condi- 
tion should be considered in respect to dust. While one 
mine may be practically free from dust, or contain dust 
that is almost inert, the dust of another mine may be 
highly inflammable and explosive. 

Again, assuming like conditions of mining and an 
equal standard of examination, the practical experience 
of the candidate should be a large factor in determining 
his qualification to take charge of a mine. I believe that 
a man of long experience who has duly qualified and ob- 
tained his certificate in one state, is better fitted to hold 
the same position in another state than the man who has 
succeeded in passing the examination in that state, but 
who has only the amount of experience required by law 
to enable him to secure a certificate. The man of large 
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experience is a more valuable man and will be able to op- 
erate the mine with greater safety and advance the in- 
terests of the company more certainly than the man who 
has yet much to learn. 

In regard to the life of certificates of competency, I 
am of the opinion that all officials in coal mining should 
be examined at least every five years, up to fie age of 
50 years, when I think they should be exempt from fur- 
ther examination. I believe that such periodical exami- 
nation would be a great stimulus to efficiency; as mine 
managers, mine foremen and firebosses would then have 
to keep posted in reference to mining matters, as the ex- 
aminations would naturally keep pace with the improve- 
ments made each year in coal mining. In my opinion, 
periodical examinations should be strongly advocated by 
all mining corporations, as it would provide more intel- 
ligent and efficient service and increase the safety of the 
men and security of the mines. 

J. W. Powe tt, Supt., 
Cottonwood Coal Co. 
Windham, Mont. 


Letter 1 In connection with the discussion of 
the certificate law, I would like to draw attention to a 
common practice in mines that is very annoying to a 
conscientious fireboss and one that cannot but prove 
harmful and even dangerous in many cases. By drawing 
attention to this practice, which is more or less preva- 
lent in all mining districts, it may be possible to obtain 
some remedial legislation that would go far toward elim- 
inating the evil. 

I refer to the fact that a fireboss who is thoroughly 
qualified and competent to discharge the duties af his 
office, and aims to fulfil the requirements of the mining 
law of the state impartially in the performance of his 
duties, and is governed by a single motive only, namely, 
to insure the safety of the men and the security of the 
property in his charge, may and often is intimidated and 
forced to make a report that is, to say the least, inconsist- 
ent with his knowledge and convictions. 

Too often it happens that the fireboss is approached by 
a mine committee, whose conduct is influenced and regu- 
lated most largely by the careless, indolent and meddle- 
some element in the mine. It is this class of workers that 
breed trouble and do more to endanger the lives of their 
fellow workers than any other condition common to min- 
ing. 

The consideration of these facts, which are well known 
to all familiar with mining conditions, must convince any 
unprejudiced mind that we have need of the enactment 
of a law making it a penal offense for any man or com- 
mittee of men to interfere with the fireboss in the per- 
formance of his duties in the mine. 

A Constant READER. 





Caldwell, Ohio. 

Letter No, 20—In my opinion, the mine foreman is 
the most logical man to determine the nature of the dan- 
gers present underground. For this reason, he should 
have the knowledge and practical experience that will en- 
able him to foresee dangers that may arise and detect 
any dangerous conditions that may already exist in the 
workings. On the mine foreman rests the responsibility 
of thus detecting and removing all dangers reported or 
known to exist in the workings. 
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A conscientious foreman, having at heart the “safety 
first” idea, will not fail to visit every portion of the mine 
as often as his duties and time will permit. The feeling 
of his responsibility will take him to the working face, 
into the gob and all abandoned places, and cause him to 
travel constantly the airways, haulage roads and traveling 
ways throughout the mine. Therefore, if anyone knows 
the true condition of the mine, it is the foreman. His 
knowledge and acquaintance with underground conditions 
are more intimate than that of the superintendent, the 
general manager, or even the mine inspector. 

Referring to the work performed by the state mine in- 
spector, his time is too limited for him to secure more 
than a general knowledge of each mine visited. He 
inspects No. 1 mine today, No. 2 tomorrow; and his time, 
for the next 60 or 90 days, is spent in other fields. On 
his return, he goes hurriedly through the mine, makes cer- 
tain suggestions and notes the general conditions for 
the report he must make to his chief. It is absurd to 
think that the mine inspector with his many and varied 
duties, in connection with the special investigation of ac- 
cidents, attendance upon coroners’ inquests and the com- 
pilation of reports, can possess a knowledge of any par- 
ticular mine equal to that of the mine foreman. 

Because the mine foreman, of all other persons, is the 
man in closest and constant touch with the mine workings 
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and the conditions existing therein, he should not only be 
a good moral and truthful person, but he should have the 
very best training possible to fit him to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. He should be a man 
of sunny disposition that will enable him to gain and hold 
the good-will and respect of every man in his charge, as 
well as that of his superiors. 

In view of these responsibilities, a mine foreman 
should never be allowed to take charge of a mine until 
he has become fully acquainted with the conditions exist- 
ing within and around that mine. No argument is 
needed to prove that a man capable of assuming these 
responsibilities will have little or no trouble in passing an 
examination in any state in which he may seek employ- 
ment. In my opinion, any man, with ambition to pass 
an examination for a certificate of competency, if he is a 
true man, will keep himself posted on mining matters 
sufficiently to enable him to pass an examination in any 
state, as that is his reasonable duty that he owes his fel- 
low workers and the company who employs him. For my 
own part, I have never seen the time yet when I could 
not study and read. I am convinced that it is best for 
all concerned that each state examine its own foremen 
und firebosses, ; 

A. OH. STANSBERRY. 

Oliver Springs, Tenn. 
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Potential Values of Different Airways—In order to show 
the resisting power of airways of different lengths of those 
sizes in more common use, the following table has been pre- 
pared, showing the potential value of each airway, as calcu- 
lated by the formula 
5 a 

A klo 

Following this is another table giving the potential values 
of different circulations, by which is meant the circulation of 
different volumes of air under different pressures or water 
gages. A comparison of the potential values in these two 
tables will serve to show what circulation can be obtained in 
airways of given size and length when properly arranged and 


unobstructed. 


TABLE—POTENTIAL VALUES FOR DIFFERENT AIRWAYS 
Length of Airway (ft.) 


Potential of airway 


Size of Airway 1000 2000 3000 5000 8000 10,000 
Potential Value of Airway 
Ax 0; SEUSS atone 485.3 385.0 336.5 283.8 242.6 225.2 
Br AML Cit ae oy valle 557.0 441.9 386.2 325.7 278.5 258.5 
As U4 wetiteteee tress 624.8 495.7 433.2 365.4 312.4 290.0 
BS letissioets.s sete 497.4 394.6 344.9 290.9 248.7 230.9 
1:4) PRE Giteas ans) sie 592.8 470.3 411.0 346.7 296.4 275.2 
OxXS fine s.% 582.3 462.0 403.8 340.6 291.2 270.3 
630) OSE beeeee eshte 696.2 552.4 482.7 407.2 348.1 823.2 
GxBy Lt emo ene 664.0 526.7 460.4 388.3 332.0 308.2 
LeelO ovt Copmicst, 796.0 631.5 552.0 465.5 398.0 369.5 
Sxl LES Sate ote 892.6 708.1 618.9 522.0 446.3 414.3 


Potential Values of Different Circulations—The circulation 
of a given quantity of air in a certain airway or mine requires 
a certain pressure or water gage, which determines the 
“potential of the circulation.” ; : % 

In the following table, the potential of the circulation is 


ealculated by the formula 
3 ae 


3102 
Potential of circulation, X = ye ad \ Sows 


TABLE—POTENTIAL VALUES FOR DIFFERENT 
CIRCULATIONS 

Volume of Air Circulated (cu.ft. per min.) 

15,000 25.000 50,000 75,000 100,000 

Potential Value of Circulation 


Water Pressure 
Gage 
(In.) 


(Lb per 10,000 
sq.ft.) 


31.2 147.4 193.2 271.6 431.1 564.9 684.4 
26.0 156.7 205.3 288.6 458.1 600.3 727.2 
20.8 168.8 221.2 310.9 493.5 646.7 783.4 
15.6 185.8 243.4 342.2 543.2 711.8 869.2 
13.0 197.4 258.7 363.6 577.2 756.3 916.3 
10.4 212.6 278.6 391.7 621.8 814.8 987.90 
7.8 234.0 306.7 431.1 684.3 896.8 1086.4 
5.2 267.9 351.1 493.5 783.4 1026.5 1243.6 
2.6 337.6 442.3 621.8 987.0 1293.4 1566.8 
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A comparison of the two tables on the preceding page 
shows that to pass a current of 25,000 cu.ft. per min. through 
an airway of 5x8 ft., 3000 ft. long, including the return will 


require, practically, a 3-in. water gage. This is ascertained 
by observing that the potential value of an airway 5x8 ft., 
3000 ft. long, as given in the first table, is, say 345. Then 
find the water gage corresponding as nearly as possible to 
this value, in the second table, in the vertical column for 
25,000 cu.ft. per min. The potential of the circulation of this 
air volume under a 3-in. gage is, say 342, showing that a 
ER ot cant in wesigeneke ie what ia owe to circulate 

‘ _cu.ft. of air per minute in a 5x8-ft. ai ; : 
long, including the return. ray. ae 


Effect of Splitting on Mine Potential—As a mine is devel- 
oped and its airways extended, it becomes impracticable to 
carry the air in a single current throughout the entire length 
of the airways, as the water gage then increases directly as 
the length or distance of air travel. To avoid this difficulty, 
the air must be divided or “split” one or more times; so that 
there will be two or more separate currents in the mine. 
Bach ibe these currents is called a “split of air,’ or simply 
a. “split.?’ 

It should be observed that dividing the current does 
change the total rubbing surface(s) in the mine; but ie 
area of passage (a) is increased in proportion to the number 
of splits or currents. Since s = lo, the formula for potential 
of airway may be written as mine potential; thus, 

a 


he 
Ves 

Since the rubbing surface (s) and the coefficient (k) are 
constant and the area (a) increases in proportion to the 
number of splits or currents, the potential (X) increases in 
the same proportion. Therefore, any of the airway potentials 
of the first table can be multiplied 2, 3, 4, ete. times according 
to the number of splits or currents employed. 

For illustration, suppose the airways of a mine are 5x10 
ft. and have a total length, including return, say 10,000 ft.; 
and the required circulation is 100,000 cu.ft. per min. The 
velocity of the air should not exceed, say 500 ft. per min. 
in the airways. This will require a total area of passage 0 
100,000 + 500 = 200 sq.ft. But the sectional area of these air- 
ways is 5 X 10 = 50 sq.ft.; and there must, therefore, be 
200 + 50 = 4 splits or currents to comply with the conditions 
named. ‘The potential value, as given in the table, for a single 
current, is, say 275; and the mine potential for four splits is, 
therefore, 4 X 275 = 1100. By referring, now, to the second 
table giving the values of the potential of circulation, it is 
found that a potential value of 1100, in the circulation of 
100,000 cu.ft. per min. shows a water gage between 1 and 1 
in. The true value may be found by interpolation, if desire 
and is 1.46 in, | val ; ; ; 

e potential value of any desired circulation of Te 
compared with the potential value or “potential factor” oF the 
proposed mine or airway is thus seen to have an important 
practical value that commends it to all students of mining. 


Mine potential, 
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Flow of Water in a Vertical 
Pipe 
The accompanying sketch is intended to represent an 
accumulation of water in an overlying abandoned seam; 
and it is desired to know how many gallons of water per 
minute will flow down a 10- Z 
in. pipe, into an underlying 
seam, assuming the pipe is 
vertical and its mouth 80 ft. 
below the surface of the water 
in the upper seam. 
DRAINAGE. 























Seanor, Penn. 

In this case, the gravity 
head, 80 ft., is opposed by 
- three heads; namely, the en-~ 
trance head (ho) required 
for the water to enter the 
pipe and due directly to the 
crowding of the stream lines, 
as illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure. Beside the 
entering head, there is the 
friction head (hf) due to the 
resistance of the pipe to the 
flow of the water, and the ve- 
locity head (hv) absorbed in 
producing the velocity of the water in the pipe. 

The velocity head and the friction head have been fully 
explained, Coat Acz, Vol. 3, pp. 541 and 970. Experi- 
ments have shown that if the mouth of the pipe is flush 
with the floor of the seam, there being no bell-shaped 
entrance, the entrance head is practically one-half of 
the velocity head. Therefore, these three heads are ex- 
pressed as follows: 
























































FLow or WATER 
VERTICAL PIPE 


Entrance head, ho = 0.0013 “S 
G2 
Velocity head, hy = 0. 0026 qe 
ase peed Gr? 
Friction head, Ly ena 


The sum (h) of these three heads may therefore be 
written 


12 
} 


ire (. SA 800 ayes d+ 


which may be written 


2 
h = aan (Bele a+ne 


From the last equation, calculating the flow of water, 
in gallons per minute ((@), through a pipe whose diame- 
ter is d, we have 


Git Di PP 
3.12d+1 
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Substituting the values, h = 80 ft., 1 = 80 ft. and d 
= 10 in., we have for the flow of water, under the as- 
sumed conditions, 





= say 7500 gal per min. 





N32 x 10 + 80 


Study Question--Timbering 


I have been studying some ‘of the back numbers of 
Coat Acer, and would like to ask for an explanation 
of the factor, 4/3, contained in the answer to the first 
question on p. 268, Vol. 2. The question is as follows: 

“What load will break a white-pine beam 10x12 in, 
and 14 ft. clear span? Assume the beam is supported at 
both ends and uniformly loaded.” 

The answer gives the following calculation: 

4 LOE Khe 
3 x 7500 “eis 85,700 1d. 

I do not understand the factor 4/3, and cannot find 
any table that gives the fiber stress as 7500 lb. per square 
inch, as stated in the answer to this question. Instead, I 
find it given as 450 lb., on p. 103 of the Coal and Metal 
Miners’ Pocket Book. The formula I have always used 
does not give much more than one-half the above load. 
LOX 12? 

14 
Kindly explain my difficulty. 


Breaking load x 450 = 46,300 7d. 


SEY he 

Seanor, Penn. 

In the first place, the rule quoted by correspondent 
gives the breaking load, in pounds, for a rectangular 
beam “loaded at the center,” and the question states the 
beam is “uniformly loaded.” For a uniform load the re- 
sult must be doubled, which gives, by correspondent’s 
method, 92,600 lb. 

The formula given in Coat AGz, Vol. 2, p. 268, is a 
more accurate formula for determining the breaking load 
of a rectangular beam uniformly loaded. This formula is 
based on the fiber stress of the material, which, for white 
pine, is 7500 lb. per sq.in. This is an average value for 
a good quality of white pine, based on the reports of the 
U. 8. Agricultural Department, Division of Forestry. 

The factor, 4/3, has been determined, by experiment, 
for rectangular beams supported at each end and uni- 
formly loaded. The two formulas will be seen to prac- 
tically agree, remembering that the length of span in 
correspondent’s formula is given in feet, while in the 
Coat Ace formula it is given in inches. Thus, com- 
paring these two formulas, we have 

4 7500 

3 ira = 833 
This is somewhat less than 2 & 450 = 900, which would 
be the value used by correspondent, corrected for a uni- 
form load. The difference in these results lies in the 
value taken for the fiber stress. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What are the duties of a mine foreman ? 

Ans.—Upon the mine foreman devolves the duty of 
seeing that the mining law is carried out in every par- 
ticular. It is his duty to be thoroughly familiar with 
the state law in all its details and to see that the mine 
is operated in compliance thereto. The mine foreman 
must devote his entire time to the supervision of the mine. 
He must direct all operations underground; keep watch 
over the ventilation of the mine; inspect all machinery 
and appliances used in ventilating, pumping, hoisting and 
haulage and the means used for lighting and draining 
the mine. He must inspect all working places, haulage 
roads, air courses and traveling ways as frequently as 
practicable, and where his duties and limited time will 
not permit of a daily inspection of every part of the 
mine, he must see that this is properly done by compe- 
tent assistants. 

The mine foreman must make regular measurements 
of the air traveling in the mine and record the results 
of these measurements in a book kept for that purpose. 
He must superintend all work, see that it is performed 
in a proper and workmanlike manner; make suitable 
regulations for safety; and maintain discipline. Besides 
supervising the daily output of the mine, he must re- 
port all accidents to the mine inspector, attend all cor- 
oners’ inquests and do all in his power to maintain safe 
conditions in and around the mine. 

Ques.—What weight of coal dust does it take to cause 
an explosion ? 

Ans.—This question cannot be answered definitely, in- 
asmuch as the explosive condition, with respect to fine 
coal dust in suspension in the air, will depend on a num- 
ber of conditions, such as, the fineness and inflammability 
of the dust; the gaseous condition of the mine air, its 
temperature and hygrometric state; and the presence or 
absence of other gases that would increase or decrease the 
explosiveness of the mixture. 

Theoretically, it is estimated that 1 lb. of finely divided 
coal dust, held in suspension in the air, in the absence 
of other gases than that produced by the burning of the 
dust, will render explosive 2440 cu.ft. of air measured at 
a normal temperature and pressure. This corresponds to 
practically 0.006 oz. of coal dust per cu.ft. of air. 

(Ques.—Assuming that an air current containing gas 
at its most explosive point, has a velocity of 400 ft. per 
min. in a 6x8-ft. airway; how much air must be added 
to this current to make the gas it contains 1 per cent. of 
the mixture? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the airway is 6x8 = 48 
sq.ft. The volume of air in circulation is, then, 400 « 
48 = 19,200 cu.ft. per min. The air current being at 
its most explosive point contains 9.46 per cent. of gas. 
The volume of gas in the current is, therefore, 19,200 
0.0946 = 1816.32 cu.ft. If this volume of gas is 1 per 
¢ent., the total volume of the mixture of gas and air will 
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be 1816.32 — 0.01 = 181,632 cu.ft. per min. The vol- 


ume of air that must be added, therefore, is 181,632 — 
19,200 = 162,482 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—A colliery shaft 16 ft. in diameter and 250 
fathoms deep is used entirely for the purposes of venti- 
lation. Taking the coefficient of friction as 0.005, caleu- 
late the entire frictional resistance of the shaft and the 
horsepower expended when an air current of 250,000 
cu.ft. per min. is passing. 

Ans.—The sectional area of the shaft is 0.7854 * 16? 
= say 201 sq.ft. The velocity of the air current is 250,- 
000 — 201 = say 1250 ft. per min. There being 6 ft. in 
one fathom, the depth of the shaft is 250 & 6 = 1500 
ft. The perimeter of the shaft is 3.1416 K 16 = 50.266 
ft., nearly. The rubbing surface of the shaft is, there- 
fore, s = 50.266 X 1500 = say 75,400 sq.ft. Since 
the value of the coefficient of friction given is probably 
per thousand cubic feet of air, the velocity must be ex- 
pressed in thousands of feet per minute; and is, in this 
case, 1250 + 1000 = 1.25 thousand feet per min. The 
resistance of the shaft is then 

R—ksv? = 0.005 X 75,400 & 1.25? = 589-+ ID. 

To find the horsepower absorbed in passing the air 
through the shaft, this resistance must be multiplied by 
the velocity of the current, and that product, divided by 
33,000; thus 
589 & 1250 

33,000 

Ques.—-In a mine working 312 miners, 49 daymen and 
22 mules, how many cubic feet of air should be in circula- 
tion when 80 per cent. of the miners are at work in the 
mine ? 

Ans.—The total number of men at work is 0.80 (312 
-|- 49) = say 290 men. Assuming a nongaseous mine 
and allowing 100 cu.ft. of air per min. per.man, and 500 
cu.ft. per min. per mule, the total quantity of air in cir- 
culation should be 290 & 100 + 22 & 500 = 40,000 
cu.ft. per min. 

@ues.—What material would you consider the best to 
use for building an overcast in a mine that is producing 
marsh gas in dangerous quantities; stone, brick, iron or 
wood? Give reasons. 

Ans.—--Although stone, brick and iron are often used 
for this purpose, wood is generally preferred, for the rea- 
son that a wooden overcast is more easily repaired when 
broken or displaced by the force of an explosion than one 
built of stone, brick or iron. The destruction of a brick 
or stone overcast will generally result in a heap of rub- 
bish, while the twisted iron, in that type of construction, 
is always difficult of removal. On the other hand, the 
broken timbers of a wooden overcast can be quickly cut 
or sawed out and removed. In many cases, however, the 
wooden planks and timbers are not broken but merely 
displaced, and the air bridge can be quickly repaired. 
The principal objection to the use of wood for building 
an overcast is that the wood is combustible and therefore 
an element of danger. | 


H = = 22.3 hp. 
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3 and 4 in their argument. 
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assets. The balance, 1lc., would be considered income. If the 


Washington, D. C. 


The demand for active Government participation in the 
operation of mines still continues. The sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Mines which was authorized to investi- 
gate the Colorado coal strike has already gone to the field of 
action and is engaged there in beginning its work. 

Meantime the Industrial Relations Commission which has 
apparently felt the necessity of undertaking something in 
line with the demands that have been made by Congress 
has also. it is understood, voted to start upon an inquiry into 
the mining conditions. 

In order to push these efforts further, Senator Borah in a 
long speech delivered in the Senate on Feb. 4 made an elab- 
orate attack upon the methods adopted by the State of 
West Virginia for the purpose of repressing the disorders in 
the coal mining regions. 

Incidentally he said that the vast majority of coal mine 
workers favored peaceful methods in urging their pur- 
poses and that labor leaders who preached lawlessness were 
enemies to the man who toils and to the cause of better 
conditions, better pay and happier homes. He contended, 
however, that all guarantees of constitutional government 
must absolutely be insisted upon in the case of labor troubles 
just as in every other case where there was conflict between 
two elements in the community. 


Rate Hearings Concluded by Shippers 


Bituminous coal men have finished their case against the 
proposed increase of rates suggested by the railroads, occu- 
pying the bulk of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 2, 
It is understood, however, that 
they will be permitted to add further data in reply to the 
carriers if it should be found that the latter have presented 
fresh information that is of a nature calling for additional 
data. 

Among those who have testified most effectively during 
the latter part of the hearings for the bituminous coal ship- 
pers was H. H. McCue of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. who argued 
that the results of the Boileau case would be entirely neu- 
tralized and a much greater harm inflicted on the shippers 
if the proposed rate increase were permitted. The Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association has also protested on the 
ground that the proposed advance would certainly be fol- 
lowed by a similar advance over Canadian lines. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


One of the many problems that have arisen in connection 
with the workings of the income-tax law, and one that vitally 
interests many people of the anthracite and bituminous 
regions of this state, is that which is involved in determining 
whether coal royalties are to be considered as income, or as 
the proceeds of a sale. The contention is made by holders of 
the fee that since when the coal is exhausted, the property 
no longer exists, the royalties should rightly be considered 
converted capital assets and not income. 

The following opinion has been given from the office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenues at Washington, D. C. 


. . . This office holds, that under the provisions of the 
income-tax law, Section 2, Act of Oct. 3, 19138, royalties, in a 
measure represent income to the individual receiving the 
same and must be so returned; but the owner of the fee from 
which the coal or ore is received may deduct from the income, 
to make good the depletion of assets, an amount not to exceed 
5 per cent. of the gross value of the output at the mine, that 
is, the f.o.b. value at the mine. 

What proportional amount received from royalties which 
represent gains and profits and what amount can be considered 
conversion of capital assets-is not, as yet, finally determined, 
and until a definite rule is adopted relative to this matter, 
royalties will be considered an income and return will be made 
in accordance with the above suggestions. 


A prominent attorney, who has taken this matter up with 
the Federal department in the interest of clients who have 
royalty bearing coal holdings, explains how this rule would 
work out, by the following example: If the gross value of the 
output at the mine is $3.80 per ton, which is a fair rating, 
then the discount allowed for depletion of assets would be 
5 per cent. of that amount, or 19c. for each ton. If the owner 
of the fee held interests which netted him 30c. on each ton, 
then 19c. would represent the amount on each ton allowed for 
depletion, and would be regarded as the converted capital 


output for the taxation period was 10,000 tons, then the in- 
dividual’s royalties would be $8000, of which $1100 would be 
regarded as income and $1900 as converted capital assets. 


The Pennsylvania Files an Answer 


The answer of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. to the complaint 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, of Lancaster, regarding 
the rate for the transportation of bituminous coal from the 
Clearfield district to Lancaster was filed recently with the 
Public Service Commission. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Philadelphia & Reading have also filed petitions for leave to 
intervene, as party defendants. 

The coal-shipment-rate question has been before the com- 
mission for some time and expert advice has been called in 
on the question of rates from the Schuylkill region (anthra- 
cite) to Philadelphia. A report will soon be made. 

In its answer regarding the rates charged for moving 
bituminous coal to Lancaster, the Pennsylvania R.R. denies 
that the rate is unjustly discriminatory against Lancaster, 
and asks that the complaint be dismissed. 

The Baltimore & Ohio says that if the rates of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. are reduced it will be necessary for the Balti- 
more & Ohio either to reduce its competitive rates from 
the Meyersdale or Somerset region to Lancaster; or, if it 
maintains its present rates, to allow its shippers to be placed 
at a disadvantage in competition with shippers from the 
Clearfield region on the Pennsylvania R.R. 

The Reading likewise asserts that if the Pennsylvania R.R. 
is compelled to make a reduction the Reading would be com- 
pelled either to maintain its present rate and thus lose a great 
part or all of its traffic in bituminous coal to Lancaster, or 
to reduce its rate to Lancaster and to the numerous inter: 
mediate points which are embraced in the rate group. 

A reduction in rates to all such intermediate points would 
greatly decrease the revenues of the Reading and would re- 
sult in a far-raching disturbance of its rates to eastern Penn- 
sylvania points. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shamokin—All collieries of the Susquehanna Coal Co. in 
this region closed down Feb. 4 until Feb. 9, 5000 employees 
being rendered idle. Mild weather and a slump in the an- 
thracite coal trade is given as the reason for the order. 

Fire, which broke out in No. 16 vein of the Buck Ridge 
eolliery, on Feb. 2, spread with considerable fury with the 
result that it was necessary to flood the workings. It is sup- 


posed that the fire resulted from defective dynamite. Over 
100 miners were laid off for an indefinite length of time. 
Wiikes-Barre—The court of Luzerne County, on Feb. 4, 


appointed the following to serve on the board of mine inspec- 
tors’ examiners for Luzerne and Carbon Counties: George 
P. Gallagher, of West Pittston, and Charles S. Miles, of Wilkes- 
Barre, mining engineers; Benjamin McEnenay, of Exeter, 
Thomas J. Evans, of Nanticoke, and Patrick Dougherty, of 
Lansford, practical miners. The men succeeded are John W. 
Berry, Robert A. Quinn (vice-president of Susquehanna Coal 


Co.), mining engineers; George L. Walker, Plains, William 
Toner, of lLarkesville, and Frank Schmear, of Lansford, 
miners. 


Pottsville—An explosion of dynamite killed two men on 
Feb. 2, in the stripping of the St. Clair Coal Co., and was 
caused by a charge of dynamite left unexploded from Jan. 
30, with which a drill came in contact when a laborer drilled 
into the hole unaware of the presence of the explosive. Mine 
Contractor Frank Denning and an unidentified Italian were 
killed instantly. 


Bituminous 


Outecrop—Alleging that John Heron, mine foreman of the 
Crystal mines of the United Connellsville Coke Co., had per- 
mitted Frank Fordyce to fire a blast from “solid” while other 
employes were in the immediate vicinity, Mine Inspector I. G. 
Roby recently made information against Heron charging 
him with violation of the mining laws. 


New Bethlehem—Frank Williams & Co. have leased their 
upper Hillville mine at New Bethlehem in the Allegheny 
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Valley to A. W. Williams, of Pittsburgh. It has been idle some 
months, but will start up at once. It has a capacity of 400 
tons, but will be pushed up to 600 tons soon. 


Connellisville—It is reported the H. C. Frick Coke Co. is 
negotiating for the purchase from J. V. Thompson, of Union- 
town, of 7000 to 10,000 acres of coal in Greene County at $500 
to $800 an acre, the deal involving approximately $5,000,000. 


Pittsburgh—Shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region over the Pennsylvania lines to Pittsburgh and West 
were lighter in January than in the same month last year. 
Official figures show that 29,244 cars of coke were shipped in 
the initial month of 1914, while during the same period of 1913 
the shipments aggregated 49,472 cars. This is a decrease for 
the present month of more than 20,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The coal business in West Virginia appears 
to be, at the present time, more slack than for years. Mines 
in the Clarksburg-Fairmont region are working but a small 
portion of the time, while some of the smaller concerns have 
closed down temporarily. 


Kingwood—The Kingwood-Cleveland Coal Co., a corpora- 
tion with main offices in Cleveland, Ohio, has recently pur- 
chased a large tract of coal land at Snyders’ Crossing, where 
a siding is now being constructed from the main line of 
the West Virginia Northern to the company’s holdings. 
Tipples and power houses will be erected in the near future 
as well as dwellings, it is believed. It is the expectation to 
be producing coal in large quantities at an early date. 


Colliers—Officials of Brooke County are seeking some plan 
whereby they may disarm striking coal miners who are 
known to carry weapons, but are being careful to re- 
main on their own property and are hence not amenable to 
the state law prohibiting the carrying of fire arms. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia City—The mines of the Virginia City Colliery 
Co. were recently sold to George W. Lambert and W. T. 
Williams, and it is understood that the new owners will 
spend considerable money electrifying and otherwise im- 
proving the property so as to double its present output 
of coal. 


ALABAMA 


Oakman—The Atlas Coal Co. recently leased its mines 
near Oakman to J. C. Lilick, of Ensley, and Joseph Thomp- 
son, of Adamsville. Messrs. Lilick and Thompson are e€xX- 
perienced and practical mining men. 


KENTUCKY 


Sebree—About 30 employees of the Sebree Coal & Fuel Co. 
have gone on strike on account of the refusal of the com- 
pany to pay every Saturday night, instead of on alternate 
Saturdays, as the rule has been for a number of years. The 
mine is idle. 

Henderson— Negotiations are under way by the Deep 
Water Coal & Coke Co. for a site on which a modern steel 
tipple and complete loading equipment for the company’s 
barges will be erected. It is understood, however, that noth- 
ing definite has yet been determined with reference to the 
location of the site, as some difficulty is being experienced 
in securing land at a reasonable figure. 

Dawson Springs—It is reported that Claud Gentry will open 
up a small operation near here to work a 58-in. vein of No. 6 
coal which he has discovered. 

Providence—The Harris Coal Co. has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in the Federal court at Owensboro, Ky. 
Liabilities are fixed at $16,859, while assets are said to amount 
to $13,645. The Madisonville Savings Bank is the largest 
ereditor of the company. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—The 450 miners employed in the Wheeling 
Creek mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. who have been 
idle since the explosion which killed Frank Hora have 
agreed to resume work. The order from the State Mining 
Department that only oil should be used for lighting pur- 
poses caused the men to go on strike. Their contention 
is that it was coal gas and not acetylene which caused the 
explosion. 

Columbus—The pamphlet to be issued by J. M. Roan, safety 
superintendent of Ohio mines, to start the campaign of “safety 
first” will be published in seven different languages in order 
to reach all of the miners of the Buckeye state. Mr. Roan will 
write a personal letter to every miner injured, advising him 
of the way to prevent such accidents in the future. 
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East Liverpool—DBHighty miners employed by the Card & 
Prosser Co., of West Pittsburg, walked out of the mine at that 
place recently because of a reduction in the wages for dead 
work. Steps are being taken to adjust the difficulties. 


Cannelville—The announcement is made that mine No. 38 
of the Maynard Coal Co. will be closed permanently, but this 
is denied by the company officers located at Columbus. The 
mine is to close temporarily because of lack of orders. 


INDIANA 


Petersburg—Nearly 1000 acres have been leased in Pike 
and Warren counties for surface coal mining. The veins are 
38 to 7 ft. thick lying at a depth of 5 to 40 ft. It is estimated 
surface coal is available in 6000 acres in the two counties. 


Sullivan—Clifford Botts, a machine operator at the Reliance 
mine, was recently fined $10 and costs for failing to provide 
break throughs in rooms and entries at a distance of at least 
every 45 ft., and Sam Watts, mine boss, was fined $10 and 
costs for failing to properly ventilate the mine. 


Clinton—It is confidently predicted by officials of the 
Bunsen Coal Co. that provided there is no cessation of work 
in April, due to the wage-scale agreement, that one million 
tons of coal will be produced from the two Bunsen mines 
known as the “million-dollar twins,’ located five miles south 
of this city. Although expensively equipped, these mines 
have not thus far equaled in output some of the other coal 
mines in the Clinton field. 


ILLINOIS — 


Marion—W. L. Dunsten and Hogan Williford have pur- 
chased the mine east of here known as the Pittsburg Big 
Muddy. It is not likely they will operate this property unless 
they can get a connection with the Iron Mountain R.R.. Its 
present connection is on the Illinois Central. 


Irving—-The Peabody Coal Co. is having some trouble 


with its mine at Taylor Springs. About a year ago a fall 
closed up one of the main entrances, shutting off a consider- 
able amount of equipment, and damaging the farm of E. T. 
Richards. Recently another squeeze occurred, this time in 
the third and fourth entries and men have been warned to 
keep out of this portion of the workings 


Chicago—Swift & Co. and three railroads were recently 
indicted by a grand jury in the U. S. District Court on charges 
of rebating and soliciting rebates. The packing firm alone 
faces a possible maximum fine of $1,200,000 under the charges. 
The other defendants were the Pennsylvania R.R., the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern R.R., and the ‘Panhandle,’ 


IOWA 


Knoxville—Workmen employed in digging a deep well 
on the Inebriate Hospital grounds report that the drill pene- 
trated an 8-ft. vein of good coal at a depth of 290 ft. It is 
said that a shaft will be sunk and the deposit worked by 
the hospital inmates before the end of the present year. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly—In an accident recently at the Elliott mine, five 
miles south of this place, electrician Barman was instantly 
killed and two assistants seriously injured while repairing 
the ropes of the cage. One of the ropes broke, permitting the 
cage to drop to the bottom of the mine. 


KANSAS 


Courtland—A report that a 6-ft. bed of coal has been dis- 
covered near Courtland, brought a number of operators to the 
scene. If the veins prove as rich as expected, active opera- 
tions will begin shortly. 


Beulah—George & Lawler have secured 3500 acres of coal 
land, north of Beulah, and have begun prospecting. This is a 
comparatively new territory, but is believed to be rich in coal. 
They have leased also 1800 acres south of the tract referred 
to, to the Hamilton Coal & Mercantile Co., which is conduct- 
ing experiments with a view of beginning operations in the 
near future. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The strike of miners in the employ of the © 
Central Coal & Coke Co. was terminated shortly after the 
walkout. About 1000 men were out, affecting eight mines. 
The miners charged that the company failed to abide by the 
decision of the district arbitrator, who upheld the claims of 
four men for compensation during a period of alleged en- 
forced idleness. The company ultimately agreed to pay the 
claim and the miners returned to work. 

Suit to annul the lease of the Pennsylvania Mining Co. on 
100 acres of coal land in Johnson County has been filed by 
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J. T. Bailey and Van R. Norris in the United States court. 
The plaintiffs allege the company has failed to pay royalties 
of 10c. a ton on coal mined since 1911, and that the corpora- 
tion has ceased using the land except to extract coal from 
adjoining territory. Both charges, the petition asserts, auto- 
matically annul the lease. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville—A. M. Parsons has secured a number of leases 
on coal land near Bartlesville, Okla., and will begin testing at 
once. The contracts provide that thorough tests must be 
made within six months, and that operating must begin with- 
in a year from the date of the leases. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo—It is reported upon military authority that but 
for the congressional investigation, the militia could be 
removed from the southern coal fields at once. It is alleged 
that about one-third of the original number of strikers are 
left in the tert colonies, and these are said to be leader- 
less and without heart. They have been urged on by false 
hopes and now the congressional investigation is holding 
those that remain together. 

Colorado Springs—It is believed that Colorado Springs 
will be one of the cities in this state where the federal com- 
mittee to investigate the coal strike will hold hearings. 
This belief is based upon advices received from Wash- 
ington. 
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Improvements in Coal Conveyors. 
near Douai, Nord, France, 4700 of 1913. 
Cc. Simon, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany, 1,- 
Filed Sept. 4, 1912. Serial No. 718,- 


Coal Jizgger. 
082,102, Dec. 23, 1913. 
550. 


Improvements in and Relating to Coal Washing Plants. 
R. Thomson, Lilybank, Reid St.; Burbank, Hamilton, Scotland. 
4451 of 19138. 


Mining Machine. 
Co., New York, 1,082,318, Dec. 23, 1913. 
Serial No. 463,211. 


Improvements in Apparatus for Washing Coal and Other 
Minerals. W. Habets, Montegnee, Belgium, and A. France, 
Rue de l’Esperance, 223, Liege, Belgium. 17,012 of 1913. 


A New or Improved Method of and Means for Screening or 
Grading and Conveying Coal, Coke and Other Material. R. 
Benson, Riverside, Middleton, St. George, Durham, and Head 
Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 28,115 of 1912. 


A. H. Gibson, assignor to Ingersoll-Rand 
Filed Nov. 18, 1908. 
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R. F. Rogers, formerly of the Rogers-Garlick Coal Co., 
has been appointed assistant general manager of the Blue 
Ash Coal Co. 


J. W. Dean, formerly mine foreman of the Barker Nos. 2 
and 3 mines of the Continental Coal Corporation, has been 
appointed mine inspector over the 15 mines of the same 
company. His special work will be looking toward further 
safety of the company’s employees. 


O. P. Gothlin, who has been connected with the Ohio Pub- 
lic Service Commission since its formation has resigned his 
position as head of the traffic bureau and will travel in 
Florida for a time. Later he may be connected with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Gothlin is recognized 
as a traffic expert. 

H. D. Mason, Jr., in charge of the United States mine-rescue 
ear No. 4, now at Pittsburg, Kan., recently submitted a re- 
port showing the results of the recent tour of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, which was interrupted by the Dawson disaster. 
One hundred and sixty-six men took the full rescue course, 
according to the report, while 36 more took partial courses. 
Nearly 4000 persons visited the car on the tour. 


F. J. Durdan has been appointed general sales agent of 
the B. S. Hammill Fuel Co., and is opening offices in the new 
Marine Bank Building. He was a former Buffalo coal man, 
but was for some years general sales agent of the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., previous to the con- 
solidation with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
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John H. Jones, general coal freight agent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. Co., died at his home, 356 Church 


Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, on Feb. 4, from heart 
disease. Mr. Jones was born Jan. 26, 1837, in Norristown, 
Penn. In 1861 he enlisted in the 81st regiment of Pennsyl- 


vania Volunteers and served until April, 1865, on the staff 
of General O. O. Howard. He entered railroad service in 
1865, and in 1880 was appointed general coal freight agent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. In 1890 he was made 
special agent in charge of the United States Census for 
the Department of Mines and Mining. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—Extensive coal development will be 
undertaken by the Lackawanna Coal & Lumber Co. on a 
30,000-acre tract of land in Boone County, West Virginia, 
early in the summer. It is proposed to develop a model town 
to be called Griffith. 


Rockwood, Penn.—The Bradenburg Coal Co. has closed 
down its mine east of Rockwood, due to slackness of orders. 
The State Line Coal Co. has also laid off many of its miners 
until about Apr. 1. In the meantime, needed repairs will be 





made to the plant and several mining machines will be 
installed. 
Columbus, Ohio—According to an announcement of the 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission steps will be taken soon 
to secure new equipment for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. 
The shippers along that route have been hampered by lack 
of equipment and motive power as the road is in the hands 
of a receiver. Steps are being taken to refinance the road. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made that the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. Co. will build a third track from Ports- 
mouth to Columbus in order to take care of the increasing 
coal traffic from West Virginia to the lakes. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. Co. will build a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Sciotoville and thus a portion of the tonnage from that road 
can be diverted to the Hocking Valley Ry. 


Grafton, W. Va.—The Winona Coal & Coke Co. with a mine 
located at Coffman, four miles from this city, is contemplating 
extensive improvements in the spring. This firm is now rent- 
ing its coke ovens from another company, but is arranging 
to construct 60 ovens of the most improved type. Another 
mine opening will soon be made, and about 20 miners’ houses, 
together with a power plant, were recently completed. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Barton Coal Co. is planning to 
remodel its present tipple on the St. Clairsville branch of the 
Cc. L. & W. division of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to take 
-care of about 800 acres of coal to the southwest of the present 
development. The tipple will be remodeled with a viw to 
handling a larger daily tonnage. 


McDonald, W. Va.—Twenty-two coal mines in the vicinity 
of McDonald in the New River field are to be electrified under 
plans which have been worked out by the Randolph-Means 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. Contracts have been made with the 
West Virginia Power Co. for central-station current and ar- 
rangements are being completed to dismantle the individual 
power plants. 


Greensburg, Penn.—The Randolph-Means Co. has. con- 
tracted for the electrification of the Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co.’s Keystone Works at Greensburg, where an isolated-power 
plant will be discontinued and central-station power will be 
substituted. The latter will be supplied by the West Penn 
Power Co. 


Greensburg, Penn.—The Greensburg Coal Co. is extending 
the electrical equipment of its mine and is installing an 
electric mine hoist to be operated on alternating current. 
This latter will be in operation shortly. This machine is be- 
lieved to be the first installation of any importance of this 
type to be placed in the Pittsburgh district. 


Robertsdale, Penn.—Extensive improvements are being’ 
made at the works of the Rock Hill Coal & Tron Co. at this 
place. A 500-hp. plant, including engines and generators, is 
being installed to operate the mine on alternating current. 
Contracts have been placed with the Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. for engines and generators. 
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Chicago, I11—The Western Coal & Dock 
has dissolved. 

Frankfort, Ky.—The Belcourt Coal & Mining Co. of Web- 
ster County has increased its capital from $3350 to $5079. 

East Chicago, Ind.—The Wisconsin Lumber & Coal Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Tennessee River Coal & Coke Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, to de- 
velop coal. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Oak Hill Coal & Mining Co., Ver- 
million County, and the Summit Mining,Co., of Bloomfield, 
have dissolved. 

Barbourville, Ky.—The Hazardtown Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $30,000. The incorporators are W. 
M. Jones, O. C. McClung, and J. B. Eversole. 

Providence, Ky.—The Washington Coal & Coke Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $3000. The incor- 
porators are Henderson Foxwell, James A. Foxwell and I. 
Foxwell. 


of Chicago, 


Marissa, Ill.—A certificate of dissolution of the Borders 
Coal Co. has been filed in the recorder’s office. This is one 
of the oldest firms in the county, and the dissolution came as 
a surprise. 

MeAlester, Okla.—The North McAlester Coal Co., of 
McAlester, has been incorporated with a capital of $5000. The 
incorporators are Richard E. Jones, Walter Cunningham 
and Rosy Jones, all of McAlester. 


Marion, Ill.—The Economy Coal Co: has been organized 
with a capital stock of $60,000 for the purpose of mining, 
buying and dealing in coal and fuel. The incorporators are 
H. G. Ferrell, S. H. Goodall and G. B. Campbell. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Carnahan-Hudson Co. has been organ- 
ized, with a capital: stock of $50,000, by Robert T. Carnahan, 
of Louisville, and George K. Graves, Leonard G. Cox and 
Charles N. Manning, of Lexington. The company will pur- 
chase and develop mineral and timber lands. 


Albany, N. Y¥.—A charter has been granted to the Seiler- 
Blanchard Co. Ine. The capital stock of the company is 
$25,000, and the offices will be located at No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, and at Binghamton, N. Y. This firm will 
handle a well-known line of anthracite and bituminous coal. 








Washington, Penn.—A charter has been filed for the Lind- 
ley Coal Co. The principal incorporators are William S. More- 
head, Pittsburgh; John 8S. McKelvy, Jr., of Wilkinsburg, and 
William F. Knox, of Ben Avon. The company will engage in 
coal mining, and its principal offices will be located in Pitts- 
burgh. : 


Welch, W. Va.—The Cumberland-Campbell Coal & Coke 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
chief works will be in McDowell, W. Va., and Harlan County, 
Ky. The incorporators are James B. Flanagan, of Welch, 
Ely £ Glade; of Chicago, J. ML vClay, sof Louisa, ik yao We 
Waldron and Thomas J. Flanagan, of Welch. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Acme Corporation of Parkersburg 
has been organized for the purpose of operating mines, drilling 
for oil, holding water rights, developing and selling electricity. 
The capital stock is $250,000, of which $2000 has been paid. 
The incorporators are S. D. Camden, C. C. Martin, Thomas 
Logan and W. W. Van Winkle, of Parkersburg, and W. W. 
Mills, of Marjetta, Ohio. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Tennessee River Coal Co. is pre- 
paring to reopen its mines near Chattanooga, which have been 
closed down for more than a year. 


Evansville, Ind.—It is announced here that seven more coal 
mines in western Kentucky will be acquired by the Deep 
Water Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. This firm recently took over 
17 coal mines in western Kentucky and one mine in Newburg, 
Ind. 

Belleville, I1l—The mine of the Belleville Colliery Co., for- 
merly known as the Lattmann mine, was sold recently to sat- 
isfy judgments and a chattel mortgage. It was purchased by 
Ben Gundlach for $11,000. The judgments against the colliery 
company were for wages due miners employed. 
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Youngstown, Ohio—It is estimated that the Pennsylvania 
R.R. spent for locomotive fuel last year $11,187,448; the Balti- 
more & Ohio expended $6,926,745; the Lake Shore, $3,926,888, 
and the Michigan Central, $3,323,535. The Lake Shore spent 
more for fuel than for repairs to engines. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Pineville Coal Co. has purchased 1346 
acres of coal land on Straight Creek and will establish a plant 
for a daily capacity of 1500 tons of coal. The equipment will 
include retarding conveyors, shaker screens, electrical ma- 
chinery, etc., and contemplates the expenditure of about 
$100,000. 


Lansford, Penn.—The work of removing the large culm 
bank at Lansford is progressing rapidly, and it is expected 
that within a year, the ground which has been occupied by 
this refuse heap for more than 60 years will be divided into 
building lots. <A scraper line is being installed to clean up 
after the steam shovel. 


Monongahela, Penn.—Negotiations are under way for the 
sale of approximately 500 acres of coal land in Followfield 
Township by the Joseph Rider heirs, and others, to the 
‘Wanner-Leonard Coal Co. This firm operates the Leonard 
mine at Fayette City; also a mine at Brownsville. The main 
offices are in Cleveland, Ohio. - 


Mou.ndsville, W. Va.—A deal has been consummated where- 
by Samuel Dorsey bought all of the coal underlying the land 
of Dr. M. F. Compton, turning the same over to the Mound 
Coal Co., which operates the mine on First St. The trans- 
action gives the mining company an unrestricted right-of-way 
from the railroad to the Ohio River. 


Seranton, Penn.—A_ sliding-scale bonus of $1050 was re- 
cently awarded by the Archbald Coal Co. to the miners who 
worked for this firm in March, 1912. The matter was finally 
adjusted by district board members, Stephen Reap and Harry 
Kerins, and the first half of the bonus will be paid imme- 
diately, and the balance during the latter half of February. 


Bristol, Conn.—The New Departure Mfg. Co. will shortly 
occupy its large and handsome administration building which 
has been in the course of erection for the past 12 months. 
De Witt Page, who has been identified with the company for 
some time, has been appointed general manager, and Chas. B. 
Treadway, Treas., becomes chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Detroit, Mich.—The 1914 sale convention of the American 
Blower Co. was held in Detroit on Jan. 28 to 30, and was at- 
tended by about 50 of the company’s sales and engineering 
representatives. Somewhat contrary to expectation, pessim- 
ism had no place whatever in any part of the convention, and 
the feeling was general that more and better business would 
be handled in 1914 than was booked during the previous year. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The State Department of Mines reports 
that 1141 mine workers were killed in and about the mines 
of Pennsylvania last year. Of these, 615 met death in the 
anthracite region, and 526 in the bituminous district. The 
number of employees in the first named field is given as 180,- 
000, and in the latter 185,000. The bituminous miners produced 
168,000,000 tons of coal against 90,000,000 produced in the an- 
thracite field during the same period. 


Washington, D. C.—Discrimination by the Pennsylvania 
R.R. on rates of bituminous coal in favor of the Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co. and the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., both of the 
Greensburg dsitrict as against the Pittsburgh Coal Co. was 
recently charged by the traffic manager of the latter company 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, while testifying 
in the hearing on the proposed 5 per cent. advance in rate 
for the railroads in the Eastern classification territory. 


Denver, Colo.—Holding that the Union Pacific, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and Colorado & Southern railroads are 
charging an exorbitant rate for carrying coal from the north- 
ern Colorado fields to Denver. Judge Terry recently upheld 
the findings of the State Railway Commission, and ordered a 
reduction amounting to approximately 30 per cent. Unless 
Judge Terry’s ruling is reversed by the Supreme Court to 
which the railroads will go on a writ of error the rate fixed 
by the commission of 55c., 50c. and 45c. per ton for lump, run 
of mine and slack coal will prevail as against the present 
rates of 80c., 70c. and 60c. a ton, respectively. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Figures from the office of the com- 
missioners of Greene County show that J. V. Thompson, of 
Uniontown, is in all probability the most expensive individual 
holder of coal in the United States. Greene County has 18 
townships, and in 17 of these, Thompson owns coal. His total 
holdings aggregate 120,000 acres. If an acre of coal after 
being mined and placed on the market is reckoned as worth 
$10,000, this valuation of the coal held by Thompson would 
give a potential value of $1,200,000,000. None of the coal held, 
however, has been developed, Thompson being a speculator in 
virgin coal and not interested in its mining or sale. 
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General Review 


Colder weather creates some activity in anthracite but 
the domestic sizes continue under heavy pressure; steam 
grades still short. Demurrage and embargoes the rule in 
bituminous. Conservative interests accumulating surpluses 
against a suspension Apr. 1. 


_ The recent colder weather acted as a temporary stimulant 
to the anthracite trade, but the movement was so prompt 
that the situation was easily met before it had an oppor- 
tunity to affect the wholesale end. The fact that the in- 
dependent operators are finding it necessary to curtail their 
production is significant evidence of the trend of conditions 
in this branch of the industry. There is a heavy loading of 
lake vessels in the Buffalo harbors. Consumers in all de- 
partments report a substantial decrease in consumption and 
there are many who predict that even the large companies 
will be forced to make concessions on the winter circular 
before the customary time, Apr. 1. Operations are so heavily 
restricted, as a result of the poor demand for the domestic 
grades, that the steam sizes are becoming steadily shorter 
and commanding larger premiums. Anthracite shipments 
for January were the lowest for that month since 1905. 

Nominal prices are being relatively well maintained in 
the Eastern bituminous market but the large amount of con- 
signment coal on demurrage is resulting in many sales at 
ridiculously low prices. There is practically no demand for 
spot coal and while a few contracts are being closed for the 
new year, embodying clauses protecting the consumer 
against a further decline, most agents are not actively seek- 
ing business; in view of the adverse conditions prevailing it 
is difficult to negotiate on a profitable basis, and sellers 
hesitate to weaken their position by attempting to force the 
market. ‘ 

The possibility of a protracted suspension, Apr. 1, is 
creating confusion and a great diversity of opinion prevails 
as to the result. The larger conservative Eastern buyers are 
showing a disposition to stock up heavily in spite of the 
miners’ tentative offer to continue at work pending a settle- 
ment. In other districts, however, the buyers are already so 
heavily stocked in excess of current requirements that they 
will not consider further offers. 

Considerable coal is reported in the Pittsburgh district 
accumulating demurrage and operations are restricted to 
probably not more than 50% capacity. Many orders in Ohio 
placed for February delivery have been canceled, and the 
market is in bad shape. Hampton Roads reports continued 
light demand for spot coal, but a rather increased movement 
on contracts has materially reduced accumulations. Hopes of 
any real winter weather in the South have been abandoned 
and the market is quiet with shipments below the average 
for this period of the year; companies will enter the summer 
trade with heavier stocks than ever before. 

The first seasonable weather of the winter has occurred 
in the Middle Western market and created a more active 
situation there. This has checked the tendency to cut prices 
and mine operations are much better, while the improvement 
in other lines of industry is also helping the situation. Some 
buying in anticipation of the impending labor troubles is 
also noted. 
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BOSTON 


Active canvass for contracts by Hampton Roads agencies. 
' No significant concessions in price thus far. No demand for 
' spot coal. Water freights rather unfavorable to Pennsylvania 
- eoals and little doing. Anthracite extremely quiet. 


! Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River shippers are 

actively canvassing for contract business. A few large orders 
\have been entered through the customary channels and with 
'the usual clause protecting the buyer against a decline in 
|price and also including a provision with regard to the 
‘ possible advance in tolls. Such arrangements are, of course, 
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only options and have no direct bearing on the future of the 
market, but this is the only form in which buyers will con- 
sider making contracts at least for the present; $2.85 is 
still being maintained as the base price and what cc»ces- 
sions are heard are confined to the smaller agencies .-ho 
have to deal with accumulations at the Hampton Roads 
piers. Shipments from that quarter are still light for the 
season. 

For spot coal there is practically no demand whatever in 
this territory. A large cargo of Southern coal was de- 
layed here, discharging for more than a week recently, 
awaiting orders for distribution inland; that sort of pro- 
cedure always has a depressing effect on what market there 
is. Stocks are large in every direction and nothing short 
of extravagant inducements will bring forth any material 
amount of business. 

The high range of water freights maintained out of 
Philadelphia operates against any call for the Pennsylvania 
grades along the coast and what small orders offer are 
likely to find their way to the coals from Hampton Roads. 
Practically all the Pennsylvania districts, as well as Georges 
Creek, are under heavy curtailment, with no significant 
change in sight. 


Anthracite—There is only a scattering demand for sizes, 
but some improvement is hoped for from the colder weather. 
Stocks to the Hastward are running down and there is rea- 
son for predicting a good demand as soon as April prices 
are in force. The independents are little heard from in 
this territory, and practically all the coal that is sold is on 
the current company circular. Moderate supplies continue 
to come forward to storage depots. 

From all quarters it appears that the consumption of 
stove size is still increasing, while egg is as steadily grow- 
ing less in demand. It will be interesting to see how this 
situation works out the coming season. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* ios... sce ste eieeiie = $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.55 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ .. 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.80 2.92@3.02 
New York*:... 0... %... .2250@3;00 2.80@3.10 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*........ AA NG HRS Sc. SOOT eae Ce Ee 2.85@2.95 
Pam DtOneLOBUSts. Maccaes. ecw tie ste tatie soe iclsc- Tee cies tie, Ge visictays, ote $2.80@2.85 
Tere nr ee 8 Waele ae a eee ae! ee 3.58@3.65 
PLOVIGENCE fiatercetare «hotel creretorarebete nue sea teavallelo ain Cotwia, dich tie wkereteiosere 3.58@3.68 


*F.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 


Many embargoes are being declared on soft coal. Few 
negotiations on contracts for the new year. Much demur- 
rage coal and some low prices being heard. Heavy pressure 
on domestic grades of anthracite with steam sizes in strong 
demand. 


Bituminous—Further recessions continue to mark the 
local soft-coal trade. There are large surpluses of coal at 
South Amboy and embargoes have been declared against cer- 
tain consignees; these are having a beneficial effect upon 
the situation, however, by curtailing the shipment of mar- 
ket tonnages into a trade already oversupplied with coay 
of all kinds. On Feb. 9 the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. an- 
nounced embargoes on all shipments of bituminous coal to 
consignees at Port Richmond, Philadelphia and Port Read- 
ing aN: vd: 

The movement on contracts continues to be the mainstay 
of the market, particularly for those operators who are not 
attempting to overload their customers. However, even the 
contract movement is getting steadily weaker, although there 
are a few consumers who are taking some extra in an- 
ticipation of a suspension Apr. 1. On contracts for the new 
year, the conservative selling agencies are not attempting 
to push for business, believing that their position would be 
materially weakened, should they do so in the face of the 
adverse conditions now prevailing. Consumers, on the other 
hand, are holding off, awaiting developments. Operations 
are already heavily restricted, and if no suspension occurs, 
the outlook for the summer business is decidedly pes- 
simistic. 

Because of the large amount of demurrage coal being 
negotiated, abnormally low prices are heard, as much as 
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45¢c., f.o.b. mines, being on gas coal. This condition is due 
to operators attempting to force the market, being ready 
to make sacrifices in order to hold their mine organizations 
together. Disregarding such sales of demurrage coal, we 
quote the nominal New York market off 5 to 10c. per ton 
from last week as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; 
fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Penn- 
sylvania, $2.60@2.70; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
George’s Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—Although the recent cold weather has had 
a momentary stimulating effect upon the situation, the mar- 
ket continues discouragingly flat and devoid of interest. 
Operations in the mining regions are being restricted in an 
unprecedented manner for this period of the year, the cur- 
tailment being shared in by the large companies and in- 
dividuals alike. A conservative estimate places the opera- 
tions at not to exceed 60% capacity, as a maximum. 

The pressure is concentrated entirely upon the domestic 
grades, as is to be expected. The difficulty in moving these 
has resulted in the curtailment of mining and has also 
placed the producers in an embarrassing position as regards 
the steam grades. Contracts were entered into for ton- 
nages of these latter. gaged upon full-time operations; ob- 
viously, with mining restricted as it is, the expected output 
of the small sizes is not being realized, with the result that 
producers are unable to meet their obligations on these 
grades. It is not surprising, therefore, that premiums are 
being freely offered for all kinds of small coal, while the 
reverse obtains in the prepared grades, all of which are a 
drug on the market. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken.....c<ccec:i+++2+. $5.00 $4.50@4.75- $5.05 $4.45@4.70 
ve ee 5.25 5.00@5.25 5.30 4.65@5.20 
StsyOehoae.. case te eee 5.25 §.00@5.25 5.30 5.00@5.20 
Chastnuts cere ae ments 5.50 5.35@5.50 5.55 5.35@5.45 
Pea. deka wintoteun atets 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.50 3.15@3.45 
Buckwheat. Tinea Lae he ele ite 2.75 2.75@2.85 2.70@3.45 2.25@2.80 
Rice creo. G0. Geer can ae ciene 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.85@2.30 
Rarlevers'.nick potencies 1275) 22 75@1-:80)) 51.70 1.55@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite situation receives impetus due to colder weather. 
Steam sizes in active demand, but domestic market well sup- 
plied. Bituminous unchanged, but still reflecting low prices 
and limited demand. 


Weather conditions have been more favorable during the 
past week for the anthracite coal trade, and while the whole- 
sale market has not felt the impetus as yet, the retail end 
has profited more or less. While both classes of the trade seem 
to feel more optimistic, the general idea seems to prevail that 
one week of winter will not bring about any lasting results; 
the householders, recognizing that winter weather in this 
vicinity is not likely to last much longer, will economize to 
the greatest extent in the purchase of coal, and it will 
require at least four to six weeks of a continuous spell to dis- 
pose of the large stocks which most of the dealers are carry- 
ing. Many of them are doing considerable shopping in the 
face of the present market conditions, and are doubtless secur- 
ing bargains on almost all of the prepared sizes. 

The fact that even the individual operators have been cur- 
tailing operations at their mines does not speak well for the 
market, and judging from reports, they are having difficulty 
in disposing of their output at that. The large companies 
are still adhering to circular prices. It is understood with the 
curtailed mining, it has been impossible to fill contract obli- 
gations on the steam grades, and large inroads are being 
made into stocks; buckwheat is in particularly short supply. 
Broken coal seems to be about the only senior size that is 
short of the market, the contracts in some cases being far 
behind actual requirements; operators claim they cannot mine 
coal to supply a market for only certain sizes as they have 
to dispose of all. 

The tidewater market from this city has fallen flat. Orders 
are few and far between, and it is understood that many of 
the barges of the transportation companies are being tied up 
on account of the lack of business. Everybody seems to be 
postponing taking on additional coal as long as possible, and 
the New England market is said to be well filled. 

Depressing influences still continue to characterize the 
bituminous market in the shape of poor prices, and limited 
demand. Inferior coals are being offered as low as 80@90c. 
at the mines, and they are not particularly easy to dispose of 
at that. Better grades of coal are ruling at 35@40c. higher. 

BALTIMORE 

Cold snap has proven highly beneficial to the anthracite 

trade. Bituminous business still rather flat, with prices poor. 


Rumors of anticipated labor trouble causing interest. Heavy 
shipments over the piers. 
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A welcome drop in temperature has already had a dis- 
tinct influence for good on the anthracite trade. The hard- 
coal business here has been flat for several weeks, but there 
is now a briskness to orders that is most encouraging. The 
movement from mines to tide proved prompt, however, and 
the situation was easily met as regards the domestic grades. 
There has been a growing demand for this latter class of 
coal here despite the fact that dealers have several times ad- 
vanced the price. 

While the soft-coal situation is for the moment unevent- 
ful there are rumors of labor troubles the coming April, 
In the face of the recent poor demand for soft coal and the 
low schedule of prices an unsettled labor situation might not 
prove entirely unwelcome. A little more activity was shown 
in West Virginia gas coals the past week, this fuel having 
recently been the most unsatisfactory feature of a poor mar- 
ket generally. Three-quarter gas is still selling to the trade 
at the mines around 80c. Steam coals of West Virginia are 
averaging around 90 and 95c. with liberal offerings on 
prompt delivery. Pennsylvania lower grades are running 
from 90ce. to $1 while the best grades still hang at from $1.20 
to $1.30. 

The trans-shipment business here is quite satisfactory, at 
least to some handlers, as considerable business is being done 
both coastwise and to foreign ports. The vessel charter 
situation still remains easy in spite of a number of closings. 
There is considerable range in charters, ,African, European. 
South American and Central American loadings being noted 
since the first of the year, during which a total of about 
100,000 tons has been exported up to the start of the present 
week. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


No prospect of wage scale agreement at Philadelphia con- 
ference, begun this week, and little possibility of mining sus- 
pension being avoided. Mine operations lighter, at less than 
50% of capacity. Connellsville coke market quiet, but with 
better undertone. Shipments increased. 


Bituminous—It is out of the question that this week's 
seale conference at Philadelphia should reach an agreement, 
but it is barely possible that arrangements will be made 
whereby there will be no suspension of mining in case agree- 
ment on the scale is not reached by Apr. 1. The balance of 
probabilities is clearly that there will be a suspension, and 
one of considerable duration. Some of the demands of the 
men, as formulated at the Indianapolis convention, are re- 
garded by operators as impossible. 

The coal market continues flat, owing to light domestic, 
industrial and railway demand. A sharp cold snap reached 
the district Sunday and domestic demand may prove better 
for a few days. There is considerable coal at distributing 
points without instructions, and demurrage is accumulating, 
resulting, it is claimed, in the railroads picking up some coal 
at bargain prices which will be held against the possible 
suspension of mining. Mining operations are somewhat re- 
duced, and probably average less than 50% capacity. A num- 
ber of mines are entirely idle, while many others are operat- 
ing only from two to four days a week. Prices are rather 
badly cut on free coal, and even in some instances on slack, 


the regular circular prices remaining as follows: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %- 
in., $1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per 


ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
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Connellsville -Coke—The ma.ket has been quiet as lO 
actual transactions, but is showing an improved undertone. 
It is believed that low-priced sellers are fairly well filled 
for as large a tonnage as they would care to take at under 
the $2 asking price of the majority of operators, while the 
somewhat significant incident has occurred that the Produc- 
ers’ Coke Co. has withdrawn all prices for shipment after 
Apr. 1. The move is not necessarily of significance from the 
fact that any inquiry likely to develop is only for early de- 
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livery, and the companies represented in this selling agency 
are not likely to miss any business by staying out of the 
market for the later delivery; at the same time they are 
placing themselves in position to profit by any material im- 
provement that may occur in the iron situation and any 
sharp demand that might arise for raw coal through a sus- 
pension of mining in the union districts. It is claimed that 
under normal coal market conditions there is about as much 
profit in coal as in coke at less than $2. The coke market 
continues to be quotable as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.90; 
contract furnace, $1.90@2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.60; con- 
tract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Jan. 31 at 301,- 
055 tons, an increase of 10,000 tons, and shipments at 298,541 
tons, an increase of 7955 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capricious weather and teo much coal weakens all prices. 
No strong market till steady low temperatures set in. Min- 
ers’ actions closely watched. Leading vessels. 


Bituminous—The market has strengthened a trifle, but the 
general erratic weather has kept prices unsteady. It is get- 
ting so late now that the trade is not looking for much of a 
market this winter unless it is later found that there is not 
likely to be coal enough to last through a reasonably long 
mining suspension. While it was announced that the miners 
would continue work after Apr. 1, pending a fixing of mining 
prices, the operators say the mines will be closed at the 
end of March and remain so till there is some profit in the 
business. This is the feeling all through the mining dis- 
tricts. Some of the operators say they expect to be shut 
down till sometime into May. 

The miners are complaining that they do not get as much 
work as they need, mines often running only about half 
time, due to the condition of the market. Still there are 
many members of the trade who are decidedly cheerful; iron 
moves more freely and some are saying that by Mar. 20 
there will be a good volume of all sorts of business. There 
is much activity in Buffalo harbor. The loading of an- 
thracite for lake shipment in the spring has been resumed 
and the steamers are mostly putting on their fuel against 
shortage next April. As they are taking about 500 tons 
each the aggregate is large. 

Bituminous prices are slightly 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.10 for slack. The price of Allegheny Val- 
ley is about 25c. lower for sizes, with slack about on a par 
with Pittsburgh. 

Coke—There is no particular stir in coke. The amount 
going into consumption is larger than it was a month ago, 
but that appears to be only just enough to keep it from 
going lower. Prices are based on $4.50 for best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—The trade has not improved materially. Mines 
are running slow, and there is much complaint of stocks at 
practically all points. Consumers are reporting a large re- 
duction in the amount consumed and indications are that 
not only the independents, but larger interests also will sell 
at April prices sometime before these go into effect. The re- 
tail trade has done less business here so far this winter than 
during any similar time on record. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ohio trade fast approaching demoralization. Circular prices 
being cut, and there is considerable tonnage on track. Not 
much stocking against a shortage in case of a suspension. 


With low prices prevailing for all grades of coal and with 
no disposition on the part of steam users to stock up the 
coal trade is weak and quict. Operations are at a low ebb 
and sales managers are able to place scarcely any tonnage. 
On the whole the market is in bad shape. 

Production has become still smaller during the week as 
_ many mines have been closed down entirely and others are 
being worked with only a small force. Several operators who 
' have been shipping on consignment have stopped which has 
cut into production still further. In the Hocking Valley the 
output is estimated from 35 to 40% of the average and the 
Pomeroy Bend district produced about the same percentage. 
In the domestic fields the output was about 25% of normal. 
In eastern Ohio the reports show that about 40% of the aver- 
age was produced during the week. 

Domestie business is slow as dealers are not inclined to 
Stock up; their bins are full and the weather has been such 
that they cannot move it. Many of the orders placed by re- 
tailers for delivery early in February have been canceled. 
Domestic lump and %-in. are a drug on the market and spot 
' coal can be bought for almost any price. There is some little 
' demand for the fancy grades of rescreened West Virginia and 
Pocahontas. 


stronger on the basis of 
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Steam business is steadier but there is unusual quietness. 
Factories are taking about their usual requisitions, which 
means they are gradually accumulating stocks as their daily 
needs are not equal to receipts. Only a few railroads which 
do not touch the coal fields are stocking up any. 

Most of the operators in the Ohio fields believe nothing 
can prevent a suspension after the expiration of the present 
wage agreement. The statement comes from West Virginia 
that there will be a suspension in that state also, in order to 
allow the tonnage on track to be cleaned up. Prospects for 
an active lake trade next season are not very promising as 
there is still a large amount of coal on the docks at the upper 
lake ports. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Pittsburgh 


Hocking 
be 40 @ 1.35 


Pomeroy Kanawha 


Domestic lump..... 1.50@1. a $1.40 @ 1.35 


o-4 Inch... .ncaecnee pine ae 20 $1.20@ 1.15 Tee Lg 1.30 @ 1.25 

IND wie, -s Senokot oe if coy Le 20s seh side ae 1 30@ 1.38 1.20 @ 1.15 

Mine-ruin.... case a cis 1.10@1.05 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.10@1.05 

Nut, pea and slack. . 0.80@ 0. ME hie cre wiht sept 0.80@0.75 0.830@0.75 

Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.95@0.90 0.70@0.65 0.70@ 0.65 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

A slight improvement in the demand for slack. Close of 


last week developed temperatures approaching zero which 
gave the coal market a boost. Some larger manufacturers 
taking contract coal and the market has the appearance of 
cleaning up. 


The colder weather that threatened northern Ohio the 

first of the month failed to materialize and last week the 
weather was almost spring like until Saturday, when a real 
cold wave swept the northern part of the state. 
. in spite of the warm weather the American Steel & Wire 
Co. began taking coal from its shippers who had been shut 
off for two weeks. Many factories have been embargoed be- 
cause they cannot unload the cars. The American Steel & 
Wire Co. has a 30 days’ supply on hand and many other 
plants have from two to three weeks’ stock stored away; the 
Lake Shore R.R. has a month’s supply of coal docked and 
other roads have stocked some, but more docking will be 
done before Apr. 1. 

The hard-coal market has been so slow car 
being paid on coal on track. Until the cold wave struck the 
city, both Cleveland and its surrounding market offered 
little immediate prospect of absorbing the small amount of 
anthracite on hand. 

The retail trade has had a fair business under the ad- 
verse conditions. None of the larger firms had all of their 
equipment working though, considering the weather, they 
did very well. 

The wholesale market was well stocked with lump coal, 
especially from the No. 8 district. The larger demand for 
slack has left three-quarter, and inch and a quarter sizes to 
be disposed of on an overstocked market. This resulted in a 
continuation of the low prices on the larger coals, while slack 
was sold at an advance of 5c. Pocahontas is as low as it 
has been for several months. The fall prices were from 50 
to 60c. above those that are prevailing today. 

The Massillon district is not sending its product into the 
flat market. Many of the mines are shut down or working 
only a small part of the time. Operators in this district have 
a single price below which they cannot go without losing 
money and they have maintained this circular so far. Prices 
ranged a little higher last Saturday than during the middle 
of the week. Although the amount of coal that comes into 
Cleveland on Sunday and Monday tends to take the edge off 
the market as it closed the previous week, a continuation of 
the cold weather will probably bring a decided betterment 
during the next few days. 

Sales of spot coal were made at the following car prices: 


service is 


No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 
Lump, 1%-in. $2.00@2.10 $1.90@2.20 $3.25 
Lump, 3-in. ..«. 1.90@2.500 ae 85@1.90 
iM inheVecngehaw., Siedeo one oe 12.85 1.75@1.80 225 
ES ee ie cto totes ed 3.25 
INUIEE Bbte dere, oer eat 2.10 
Siac Sees seen. a 1.80@1.85 70 

DETROIT 


Demurrage coal disappearing and a better tone evident in 
most quarters. Embargoes on local roads. Buyers becom- 
ing anxious. 


With all the railroads leading into Detroit embargoed 
against fuel, and the recent sudden cold snap operators and 
jobbers are beginning to be optomistic. The steam business 
has shown a specially marked improvement in the last few 
days. 

Buyers are anxious to be taken care of, and the several 
hundred cars of demurrage coal that have been on local 
tracks for the past three weeks are melting away quite 
rapidly as the demand increases. Should the cold weather 
continue, and the railroads delay in raising the embargo, it 
is possible that Detroit may experience a slight coal famine 
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within the next 10 or 15 days; should the weather moderate 
to any great extent, and the embargo raised, the local market 
will again be flooded with steam fuel from West Virginia, 
Ohio and Indiana, in such large quantities that it will be 
difficult to obtain even 50c. a ton for mine-run. 
Anthracite—The large supplies of hard’ coal, are now be- 
ing disposed of quite rapidly. The demand has increased ma- 
terially and for spot cars, 25c. above circular is being asked. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Roads improving. Total dump- 
on railway yards 


at Hampton 
Accumulation of coal 


Conditions 
ings for January. 
somewhat reduced. 


The situation at Hampton Roads is gradually improving 
and although there is little demand for spot coal the move- 
ment. on contract during the week has considerably re- 
duced the accumulation of cars on the various railway term- 
inals. The largest shipments coastwise, as usual, have gone 
to the New England market with a fair number of cargoes 
moving foreign. These latter went to Bermuda, Canal Zone, 
Barbadoes, Dakar, Havana, ‘Santiago, Rio, Kingston, St. 
Thomas, Valparaiso and Genoa, Perhaps .the largest ship- 
ment: of the week was that moving to Genoa this cargo 
amounting to -about 10,400. tons. Approximately 2600. tons 
moved by schooner from Hampton Roads to Ponce, , Porto 


Rico. The commander of the French oil supply ship “Gar- 
onne” asked for. bids for supplying French government 
vessels with bunker coal at Hampton Roads. It is under- 
stood the price made was the regular foreign bunker rate 
plus cost of barging and stevedoring for such vessels as 
could: not load at piers and the regular foreign bunker 
price for such as bunkered at piers. This contract is to : 
cover 1914. 

Dumpings over Hampton Roads piers for January 


amounted to 984,301 tons. Of this quantity the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. at Lamberts Point dumped 508,212 tons, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. from Newport News 247,219 tons and 
the Virginian Ry. from Sewalls Point 230,870 tons. From 
these figures it will be seen that the Norfolk & Western 
dumped considerably more than the other roads combined. 


LOUISVILLE, IxyY. 


Colder weather stimulates retail trade, 
late to help the wholesale business. 
basis. Steam market improving. 

While the belated cold wave has finally arrived, the 
effect so far has not been noticeable in the wholesale end of 
the trade although the retailers have profited by the result- 
ing increase in the demand. As pointed out heretofore, it 
will take a prolonged period of low temperatures to reduce 
retailers’ stock to a point where they will have to place 
new orders, and the lateness of the season makes it improb- 
able that the present cold snap can last long. Small orders 
are the rule with domestic consumers, and there is little 
doubt but what hand-to-mouth buying will continue. The 
total volume of business will be much smaller than it would 
have been had the present severe weather occurred a month 
or more ago. 


but arrived too 
Prices on a midsummer 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Little improvement in coal and coke. Market quiet and 
shipments below the average for this season of the year. 
Heavy tonnage of pig iron booked and prices advanced to 
$11 f.o.b., Birmingham, for 2 Foundry. Car situation satis- 
factory. 


This week has shown little improvement in either steam 
or domestic coal. Warm summer-like weather has prevailed 
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for the past week, and lump coal is in small demand, though 
colder weather is predicted for the next ten days, which may 
bring about an improvement; prices are from 25 to 50c. per 
ton less than the February circular. Steam coal is also feel- 
ing the effects of the quiet market, but unlike the lump, the 
prices are holding up well under the circumstances. Furnace 
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and foundry coke are quiet, sales in small tonnages only be- 
ing made. Blacksmith coal is slightly better than. last week, 
prices being from $2 to $2.25 f.0.b..mines. , 

A heavy tonnage of pig iron was again .booked by the 
furnace companies, which are now holding for $11 f.o0.b. 
Birmingham for: 2 Foundry, some sales being made at $11.50. 
The iron market is in a .better condition than it has been — 
for several months. The car supply is-quite adequate for 
the demands at this time. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Loeal sales much below last year. Larger business antic- 
ipated this summer due to higher prices of fuel oil. 


All hope of protracted cold weather has been abandoned 
by retail dealers here. Sales for domestic purposes are 45% 
lighter this year. than normal. As a result the influx of coal 
from the mines has been suspended as practically every com- 
pany will enter the summer with larger stocks than ever be- 
fore has been the case. It is expected, demand, this. summer 
will be larger, due to the number of steam plants that are re- 
turning to the use-of coal because of increasing cost of pe- 
troleum. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
January was an unusually poor month but February 
weather is putting the coal trade at its best. Consumption 
of domestic grades has a boom and factory needs are gradu- 
ally inereasing. Mines working on slightly better time and 
prices hold firm. , 


February is displaying the most seasonable weather In- 
diana has had since summer ended. January was one of the 
mildest winter months on record for this state and the coal 
dealers, who had counted on making up for the slowness of 
fall trade were sorely disappointed. February came in with - 
snow and sleet that not only increased the consumption of 
coal but caused much damage to wire communication and 
delayed transportation. The sun came out the third day but 
later a cold wave followed that carried the temperature down 
to about zero and retail coal dealers all over the state 
quickly fell away behind orders. 

This was what was needed to stiffen the coal market, as 
there were reports of a shading of prices, which seemed to 
threaten to become general. As it is, no change is made 
from the retail schedule adopted at the beginning of the 
season. Mine prices are firmer and operations better, due to 
the cold spell and some improvement in the industrial situ- 
ation. There is a general preparation for greater activity in 
this line and the working forces are being slowly but stead- 
ily enlarged, though in some cases, hundreds of men are 
taken back at once. : 


CHICAGO 
Market continues soft. Producers eager to accept busi- 
ness at almost any price. Smokeless mine-run selling at 
$1@1.05, while lump and egz are being disposed of at $1.50. 
The top price for Carterville lump, egg and No. 1 washed 
is $1.60. Coke prices remain nominal. 


“Continued soft” is the essence of comment among Chicago. 
coal dealers, so far as market conditions are concerned. 
While zero weather has visited the territory this winter, it 
has not remained long enough to have any appreciable affect 
upon business. Producers and wholesalers will accept al- 
most any price that is offered. Unusual weakness has been 
shown in the smokeless coal market; sales of smokeless 
mine-run at $1 and $1.05 have been frequent and lump and 
egg are being sold as low as $1.50. 

The splint coal market, nominally, is $1.50 on shipments 
direct from the mines, but a large amount of large-sized 
splint lump on demurrage is being sold as low as $1 a ton. 
As a result of a general scramble for business, Franklin 
County operators are selling lump and egg at from $1.40@ 
1.60, the mines. Quotations for mine-run range between 
$1.15 and $1.20. 

Carterville operators are seeking business at almost any 
price that will attract trade. The top price for lump, egg 
and No. 1 washed is $1.60, and a less figure is being ac- 
cepted for coal on demurrage. Springfield operators have 
been compelled to shade prices as a result of sharp competi- 
tion. 

Coke prices are practically nominal. Sales are made with 
difficulty as the current demand is light. There has been 4 
slight upward tendency in the steam trade, but conditions 
are far from satisfactory. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.45@2.65 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.87 TO Tae 
DES meme. caves 2.45@2.65 $3.90@4.30 
Mine-Tun Fasc cant 1.82 2.20@2.25 1.87 3.20@3.45 
Screenings...... 1.37@1.42 1.70@1.80 1.37@1.42 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 


byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90; gas house, $4.65. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Seasonable weather has caused an advance in prices, 
which will likely continue if cold wave holds out. Steam 


sizes still weak and slow movement of anthracite, coke and 
smokeless. Some storage supply being bought in anticipa- 
tion of a suspension. 

The first real touch of winter, as far as cold weather was 
concerned, arrived last Saturday, and it had a decidedly good 
effect on the market, beginning Monday. Prices advanced 
slightly on nearly all grades, and if the weather continues 
eold the latter part of the week will see a general advance 
that will likely continue. 

There has been some buying of storage coal in the last 
few days, which has brought about healthier conditions In 


certain sizes, but on the whole there has been no material 


ehange. The washed-coal market is in a deplorable condi- 


tion, with the exception of Nos. 


+ and 5, which seem to be 


_in fairly good demand. 
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' plants in the south are storing coal, 
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COAL AGE 

‘The middle of last week Franklin County went down to 
$1.20 and Carterville to $1.05 on the domestic sizes. Standara 
2-in. lump was sold freely at 80c. On the other hand, there 
was. no advance in the screenings price. Carterville being 
held at about 60 to 65c. and Standard at 40 to 45c. A few 
but there seems to be 
no inclination on the part of Northern steam users or rail- 
roads to acquire any surplus. 

Anthracite, smokeless and coke are coming in with no 
demand, and going at any price the market will bring. 

Prices continue unchanged from last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Colder weather and an increased demand for fuel. Mine 
operations increased. Failure of gas supply has an important 
bearing on the market. 

The market has stiffened to an appreciable degree, though 
no actual advance in quotations has yet been made. A con- 
tinuance of present conditions, however, will result'in this 
ection. The situation is further improved in Kansas City 
and other cities in the Southwest, through the partial failure 
of the gas supply. The reserve accumulated during the mild 
weather has béen consumed and the obvious and only remedy 
is to utilize coal. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mild weather continues and little business being negoti- 
ated. Some interest over opening of Alaskan coal lands. 

The Pacific Northwest is still enjoying a mild open winter 
and as a consequence the demand for coal for domestic pur- 


poses is not heavy. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce is investigating the 
possibility of cheaper coal on the Pacific Coast if the proposed 
government railroad is built into the interior of Alaska, and 
it is pointed out that with less expensive fuel the demand 
would be much larger than now as coal would displace other 
fuels and also stimulate industrial activity now hampered by 
the prohibitive fuel prices. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for November, 1912-13, and for 
the 11 months ending November, 1911-12-13, in long tons: 











11 Months November——. 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 

United Jingdom. 8,290 6,294 5,329 1,430 70 
MOROS. 23.652. 873,265 1,204,416 979,980 124,714 82,491 

| apan.. 11,373 25,663 99,437 4,945 10,322 

}) Australia and 

| Tasmania. . 207,945 151,928 160,754 11,426 19,176 
Other countries. 355 2,202 3,296 O7a as: 
BROGAN o5ues-ks 1,101,228 1,480,503 1,248,796 142,612 112,059 
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Exports: 

Anthracite... .. 2,312,755 3,404,958 3,927,995 372,267 329,652 
Bituminous, 
Canadaas.., 9 aie 740 9,838,701 12,749,300 930,733 1,086,831 
Panama 51,743 423,327 452,551 27,100 32,871 
Mexico 420! 671 269,007 439,427 12,350 22,165 
Cuba... stole iets 941,504 1,033,220 1;200,958 89,958 89,385 
West Indies... ; 511,608 602,406 548,454 38,458 24,194 
vee ttanea are a et mh Mees (0048 ee Sei 8,171 
Brazil! Sate hey ee SR ee eee ZOO GOS) Mest 9,564 
Uruguay... BL A eee oe B163 tee. Pe es Oa esi. 
Other countries 608,076 1,383,092 1,140,217 55,378 39,944 

sDotalay ae ee "12,880,342 13,549,753 16,856,781 1,153,977 1,313,125 
Bunker eoal. . . 6,118,494 6,766,443 7,093,271 610,153 610,251 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


As anticipated, the hard-coal shipments for January ex- 
perienced a sharp decline, amounting to only 5,175,732 tons 
as compared with 5,663,618 tons in December, and 6,336,419 
tons in January of last year. Shipments were the lowest for 
this month since 1905, when 4,408,575 tons were handled. The 
nearest approach to this low record since that time was in 
1909 when &,183,345 tons were shipped. 

It is interesting to note that the Reading company has 
again resumed the leadership as the largest mover of hard 
coal in the country. For the first time in the history of the 
anthracite statistics the Lehigh Valley outstripped the Read- 
ing in shipments last December by some 4000 tons, but Read- 
ing again assumes the lead in January by a comfortable mar- 
gin of fully 20 per cent. 

A rather encouraging feature of the current situation is 
the comparatively light stocks reported at tidewater. On. 
Jan. 31 the stocks were 591,094 tons as compared with 602,328 
tons Dee. 1. As compared with Jan. 31, 1913, stocks are con- 
siderably larger, supplies on that date being 375,566 tons, and 
on Jan. 31, 1912, 521,283 tons. 

January shipments were as follows: 























——Domestic— Steam Total 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Phila. & Reading.. 888,210 1,118,635 126,916 138,497 1,015,126 1,257,132 
Lehigh Valley..... 753,819 1,062,367 56,769 112,784 810,588 1,175,151 
Cent. R.R.N.J... 604,368 691,764 100,123 121,603 704,491 813,367 
Del. Lack. & West. 525,481 758,576 93,457 163,523 618,938 922'099 
Del. & Hudson.... 509,582 563,369 77,311 89,808 586,893 653,177 
Pennsylvania..... 458,356 505,873 77,762 70,679 536,118 576,552 
PIG Peele sine 602,331 596,165 103,972 121,070 706,303 717,235 
Ont. & Western 179,544 202,916 17,721 18,790 197,275 221,706 
Lotalseseh ees 4,521,691 5,499,665 654,041 836,754 5,175,732 6,336,419 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for September and the first nine months of 
the years 1912 and 1913: 











State September——. ——Nine Months—— 

1912 1913 1912 wis 
Missouri tee tee tae 242,871 250,763 2,122,744 ~—«-2,049,969 
ALSAG FHS cence ese site 424,329 474,237 3,628,190 4,060,330 
PAPICATISAsitireh eter tes rere: 169,325 201,782 1,374,474 1,406,787 
Oklahomsaen.. seen nee 249,604 297,213 2,064,561 2,523,135 
EL ObaIget «Hits eia ators 1,086,129 1,223,995 9,189,969 10,040,221 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the entire 
tonnage produced in the four states. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R.R. 
The following is a statement of the coal and coke tonnage 














over the C. & O. R.R. for December, 1912 and 1913: 
Coal Coal and Coke 

December —— _ Nov. —December Nov. 

1912 1913 1913 1912 1913 1913 
New River....... 463,230 469,490 502,230 485,550 486,230 518,520 
Kanewhats-oane: 708,980 958,740 787,400 712,520 961,020 880,040 
Kentucky sen soee 153,180 145,810 155,970 155,610 157,060 163,920 
Lotalemnccwrse 1,325,390 1,574,040 1,535,600 1,353,680 1,604,310 1,562,480 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Jan. 30—Supplies of large coals of most Admiralty quali- 
ties are abundant for early shipment, and the market is irreg- 
ular in tone. Monmouthshire large coals are steadily held for 
prompt. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam........... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.17 
Best seconds... ven, aos akin A OOr  RECODUR SO 0. eee eee eee 4.05 
Seconda aac ho ec teen 4.26 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.70 
Best dry coals.............. AT BSP. POCONGS : ae.acseie haem a cian oe OX hey 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 
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The Coal and Coke Railway Troubles of the Paint Creek 


Company 


President H. G. Davis, of this company, reports, in part, 
for year ending June 306, 1918, as follows: 

Railway Earnings—While the gross revenues increased 
11.6%, or $129,911, the operating expenses increased 18.6%, or 
$126,801. The expenses were increased chiefly by the higher 
wages paid to engineers, firemen and trackmen and the cost 
of repairs, amounting to some $20,000, necessitated by the 
floods of last summer. The net earnings from railway opera- 
tions, after deducting taxes of $42,000 and ground rents of 
$2254, were $396,829, a slight increase over 1911-12. 


Coal Department—There was a gratifying improvement in 
the earnings of the coal department. In the previous fiscal 
year the trade was greatly depressed, prices often being be- 
low the cost of production, and as a result the coal opera- 
tions, after paying the rental, showed a slight loss. In the 
late fiscal year trade conditions were much improved, the 
market being good, with prices firm for both coal and coke. 
In consequence thereof, there was a clear profit, after paying 
the yearly rental, of $101,845. 


Tetal Results—The profit of the coal department, together 
with the income of $27,481 from other sources, added to the 
profit from railway operations, gives the result of $526,155 
applicable to fixed charges, and leaves, after payment of the 
same, a net surplus of $216,416, being an increase of $154,662 
over 1911-12. 





Improvements, Ete.—There was expended for betterments, 
heavier rails, side tracks, ballasting, etc., $43,666; betterments 
to equipment, $12,043, and in additions to coalplants, $19,628. 
These three items, amounting to $75,838, deducted from the 
surplus of $216,416, leaves a clear income of $141,078, which 
was used in paying equipment warrants, debts, etc. 


Trafic Karnings—The coal and coke tonnage has continued 
its steady growth and the increase in freight earnings there- 
from was $37,447. In three years the revenue from this source 
has increased 76%, and it is expected that it will soon reach 
the earnings from miscellaneous freights. As coal and coke 
take the lowest freight rates, they require a correspondingly 
larger volume of traffic to equal the miscellaneous freights 
in earning capacity. In the shipment of coal and coke pro- 
duced on its line, the road last year exceeded for the first 
time a million tons, the exact amount being 1,016,690, an in- 
crease over the year before of about 20%, and nearly double 
the tonnage of 1910. 


Coal Lands—The railroad owns about 100,000 acres of coal 
lands and coal-mining rights, all carefully selected within 
actual coal areas along its route in Randolph, Barbour, Up- 
shur, Lewis, Gilmer and Braxton Counties, W. Va. In prac- 
tically all of these coal lands the measures are above water 
level and the coal can be easily and economically mined by 
drift. Among the seams are the Pittsburgh, Sewickley, 
Masontown, Mahoning, Upper Freeport, Kittanning and New 
River seams. In addition to their steam-producing qualities, 
most of them are also excellent coking coals. 

The railway company has also what is virtually a per- 
petual lease of all the properties of the Davis Colliery Co., 
and the latter is conducted practically as the coal department 
of the railway. It operates and markets the products not only 
from the mines on the coal lands of the railway, but on its 
own as well,and the profit from both sources above the rental 
accrues to the railway. The Davis Colliery Co. owns about 
25,000 acres of coal lands and coal-mining rights in the well 
known Roaring Creek coal field in Randolph and Barbour 
Counties. It is the largest operator -in that region and one 
of the leading mining companies of the state; its five plants 
are capable of producing daily 3500 tons of coal and 700 tons 
of coke. 

In addition the Davis Colliery Co. is operating two mines 
in the Pittsburgh seam, on lands owned by the railway com- 
pany—one at Bower and One at Copen; present output, about 
800 tons and 600 tons, respectively. 

There are 18 or 20 coal-mining companies on the line of 
the road operating some 24 mines. 


Bondholders 


The Paint Creek bondholders’ meeting was made interest- 
ing by those opposed to permitiing the trustee to exchange 
$1,250,000 Crescent Coal & Lumber 5s with 50% stock, now 
held in the sinking fund, for $1,250,000 of outstanding Paint 
Creek, 5s, which latter bonds apparently the Lackawanna 
Coal & Lumber Co. interests have finally purchased or 
will purchase in the open market,) in order to effect the ex- 
change and release the Crescent’s so that they may be can- 
celed and at the same time automatically release $1,250,000 
Lackawanna Coal & Lumber 6s now held by the Republic 
Trust Co., trustee, against a like amount of Crescent’s in the 
lumber company treasury. The entire issue of Crescent’s 
would be canceled and the property be subject to the lien of 
the Lackawanna Coal & Lumber 6s outstanding, whereas the 
Paint Creek bonds which at the present have a pro rata 
interest in 40% of the Crescent’s property, would lose this 
equity and have nothing as a compensation except that the 
issue would be reduced from $3,000,000 to $1,750,000 of out- 
standing bonds. The exchange was voted through by $1,088,- 
000 of bonds, and opposed by $535,000 bonds, practically $900,- 
000 being unrepresented.—“The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle.” 
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William J. Hoey reports the market on various coal se- 
curities for the week ending Feb. 7, as follows: 


Stock Bid Asked Stock Bid Asked 
American Coal .-2cs. .<.ccni 80 100 Jef. & Cle’fd. C. & I. Pfd... 70 80 
American Coal Products... . 83 84 Kentucky Block Cannel... 40 60 
Amer. Coal Prod. Pfd...... 104 106 Lehigh Valley Coal Sales.. 185 195 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron.... 75 100 Leh. & Wilkes-Bar.C.Co... 310 360 
Burns Brose-eereeeoe ee 50 53 Mahoning Coal R.R....... 700 750 
Burns Bross Pigu soe 94 99 Mahoning Investment..... 64 70 
By-Products Coke......... 112 120 Maryland Coal of Md...... 3 6 
Central Coal & Coke...... 80 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va... vé 9 
Central Coal & Coke Pfd.. . 78 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal... An bb (5%, Bonds)... 5 eee 54 = «62 
Chicago Wil. & Ver. Coal. . 25 32 Midland Coalt..ouccaeee 80 90 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Pfd..... 150. 160. .N.Y..8..& WoC. Pid 15. 2320 
Cumberland Corporation. . 10 14 Pocahontas Con. Collieries. 92 101 
Cumberland Corp. Pfd.... 39 44 Pocahontas Con. Coll. Pfd.. 98 105 
Del. Lack. & West. Coal... 260 270 Texas & Pacific Coal...... 97 101 
Kikhorntiuelose aa een 4 10 Unite Coal of Pittsburgh... 34 208 
Elkhorn Fuel Pfd......... 55 70 Victoria Coal & Coke Pfd... 40 80 
Hocking Valley Products... 1 4 


were announced during the week. 


S 


ws 


The New River Co.—Indications are that the British syn- 
dicate formed to take over the New River Co. and other West 
Virginia properties, means business. The alleged recent op- 
tion of the New River properties provide for a payment of 
$600,000 Feb. 16, the balance to be payable not later than 
June 30. 


No important dividends 





Hocking Valley Products Co. (Earnings 1913) 


Interest, Taxes & C. Sink. Fund. Re- 
serve & C. 


$62,693 


Gross Earnings Net Earnings 


$628,965 $198,593 
Leaving Deficit Balance of $40,897. 
The earnings of the Maryland Coal Co., of Maryland, should 
show a big increase this year over last, as they will begin 
shortly to ship coal from the new mine recently opened on 
their property. 


$176,737 


There is a larger demand lately for bonds of coal com- 
panies; some of the better class have made good advances 
in prices since Jan. 1. 


e 


¥, 
¢ 
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It is quite possible that the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. will 
soon pay more of the back dividends on the preferred stock. 
The bid side for stock has advanced over 20 points since the 
latter part of. 1913. 


February 14, 1914 
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We will furnish a copy of any article (if in print) for the The Testing of Air Compressors, H. Keay Pratt. Coll. 
price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost is un- Guard., Jan. 9 and 16, 1914; 34 pp. ius; 80c, 
known. Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from the 
publishers, there will be some delay for foreign papers. Re- , DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 
mittance must be sent with order. - eee Mine Pumping and Air Liftz, A. ©. Chodzko. Min. 
ci. Press, Jan. 17, 1914; a 3 A 
._ ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREWENTION : = ; he Lda egpicae mie 
Mine Drainage by Compresse@ Air. A. D, Spears. Coal 
Mining Accidents in 1912.. Coll. Guard., Dec. 24, 1913; 13 Age, Jan. 17, 1914; % dp, illus, ite 
. 40c. : ai : tle 
pp The Oneida No. 2 Anthracite ULrainage Tunnel. M. C. 


Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United. 


States, November, 1913, with Revised Figures for Preceding 
Months. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of Mines; 18 pp. 
BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


Electric Blasting in Shafts with Relay Action Exploders. 
Cc. W. Morse. Min. & Sci. Press, Jan. 31, 1914; % p. 20c. 


Powder in Open-Cut Mining. Coal Age, Jan. 3, 1914; 1 p., 


‘ius: 7-10c. 
Sprinkling Machine for Use During Shotfiring. (Trans- 
lated from Gliickauf) Coll. Guard., Jan. 16, 1914; % p., 


MWius.  40c. 

The Use and Abuse of Explosives in Coal Mining. J. J. 
Rutledge, with preface by J. A. Holmes. Bureau of Mines, 
Miners’ Circular 7; 44% pp., illus. 

Tests of Permissible Explosives. Clarence Hall and 
Spencer P. Howell. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 66; 307 pp., illus. 


BORING AND TUNNELING 


The Modern Rock Drill. (Extract from paper of W. Il. 
Saunders presented before the Butte meeting of the A. I. 
Mee) can. Min, Jour., Jan. 1, 1914; 2% pp. 20c. 

The Younger Generation of Rock Drills. Chas. Hirsche 
berg. Min. & Eng. Wld., Jan. 31, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 20c. 


BRIQUETTES 
Briquetting in North America. C. T. Malcolmson. Coal 
Age, Jan. 10, 1914; 1 p. 10c. 
Production of Coke and Briquettes in 1912. (From Part 
iii 6f the General Report on Mines and Quarries.) Coll. 


Guard., Jan. 16, 1914; 2 p. 40c. 


COAL DUST 


Fourth Report. (Transe- 
Coll. Guard., Jan. 16, 


Austrian Coal Dust Experiments. 
lated from Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H.) 
1914; 2 pp. illus. 40c. 


Dust-Colliecting Plant at Brackley Colliery. 
Rev., Jan. 16, 1914; % v., illus. 40ce. 


The Transition from Inflammation to Explosion of Coal 
Dust. Coal Age, Jan. 31, 1914; 4 pp., illus. 10c. 


COKE 
Min. & Sci. Press, Dec. 27, 1913; 


Iron Coal Tr. 


Coke Making in China. 
ip,, illus: 20c. 

Correlation of the Gas Lighting and Ccke Oven In- 
dustries. (Lecture by J. BE. Christopher.) Gas Wid., Jan. 17, 
w914- 5 pp., illus. 40c. 

Increased Use of Prepared Coke. FB, 
Dealer, January, 1914; % p. 20¢e 

The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven Plants— 
Il <A. Thau. Gas Wl1d., Jan. 3, 1914; 1%4 pp. illus. 40c. 

Types of Coke-Oven Plants as Seen in Operation—VII. 
(Semet-Solvay Installation at Normanby Park Steelworks.) 
Gas Wild., Jan.) 3, 1914; 6 pp., illus. 40c. 


CG. Atwell. Coal 


COMPRESSED AIR 


Air Compressors and Compressed-Air Machinery. (Chapter 
V on large compressed-air engines and mining machinery.) 
Robt. L. Streeter. Min. Mag., January, 1914; 18% pp., illus. 


35c. 

Air Compressor Testing. W. C. Lancaster. Power, Jan. 4, 
moi4- 8% pp., illus. t5e: 

Moisture in Compressed Air. A. Hofmann. Power, Jan. 
faeetgi4: 2 pp., illus. 1b6c. 


Sullivan Angle-Compound Power-Driven Air Compressor, 
Coal Tr. Bull., Jan. 2, 1914; 4% pp., illus. 25c. 


Reed. Mine & Quarry, January, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 


ELECTRICTOYV 


Choice of Blectrica? Machinery for Wse in Mines, with 
Discussion. (Paper oy J. P. GC, Kivlen read at A. M. BE E,, 
West of Scotland Branch.) fron foai tr. Rev., Jan. 2, 1914: 
2% pp. 40c. 


Maintenance cf Mining Wierirical Plant. (Paper by C. 
C. Reid read before the Mast o} Scotland Branch of the A. 
% E. ae Nov. 14, 1913.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. 26, 1913: 

Dp. Cc. 


EXPLCSIONS 

Dawson, New Mexico, Mine Disaster, Coil ner. Janu- 
ary. 1914; 2% pp., illus. 35c. 

Notes on the Prevention oi Dust and fas Explosions in 
Coa: Mines. Geo. S. Rice. Bureau of Mines, Zech. Paper 
56; 17% pp. 

Prevention of Gas or Dust Explosions. (Paper py J. R. 
Booth read at the fourth annual Safety Boosting dinner 
of U. 8. Coal & Coke Co., Jan. 10, 1914.) Coal & Coke On., 
Jan. 29, 1914; % p. 20c. 

Rock Castle Mine Explosion. 
pp., ilus. 10c. 


The Dawson Mine Explosion. 
D. 0c. 


The Senghenydd Disaster. (Inquiry conducted by ths 
Home Office.) Coll. Guard., Jan. 9, 1914; 2 pp. 40e. 


Testing for Firedamp with Wire Loop. Henry Briges 


Coal Age, Jan. 24, 1914; 1% 


Coal Age, Jan. 3, 1914; % 


Coil. Engr., January, 1914; 24 pp., illus. 35e. 
FUEL TESTING 
A Float and Sink Test Diagram. Coal Age, Jan. 31, 
32914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 
Varieties and Properties of Coal. Min. Eng., January, 
1914; 21% pp. 40c. 
Work of the Birmingham Coal-Testing Plant. (Paper by 


BE. W. Smith and G. C. Pearson read before the Midland Jr. 
Gas Assn.) Gas WIld., Dec. 29, 1913; 214 pp., illus. 40c. 


GENERAL 


American Coal Mining at 80 Degrees North. C. A. Tupper. 
Coal Age, Jan. 24, 1914; 4% pp., illus. 10c. 


A New Mining Theodolite. 
1914; % p., illus. 40c. 


A Resumé of the Coal Trade of Nova Scotia in 1913. F. 
W. Gray. Can. Min. Jour., Jan. 15, 1914; 41% pp. 25c. 


American Mining Industry and Its Future Prospects. 
Horace V. Winchell. Eng. Mag., February, 1914; 5 pp. 35ce. 


A Modern Coal Mine and Its Equipment. Geo. M. Craw- 
ford. Mine & Quarry, January, 1914; 12 pp., illus. 


Coal Mining History of Muhlenberg County, Ky. (Paper 
read by Otto A. Rothert before the Ky. Min. Inst., Dec. 3, 
1913.) Coal Age, Jan. 3, 1914; 1% pp. 10c. 


Coal Markets and Business Aspects of the Fuel Industry 
in 1913. A. T. Shurick. Coal Age, Jan. 10, 1914; 5 pp. 10c. 


Efficiency in and About the Mines. John F. Bevan. 
State Min. Quart., January, 1914; 6%4 pp. 35c. 


Output and Value of Coal in 1912. (From Part IIT of the 
General Report on Mines and Quarries for 1912 by R. A. S. 
Redmayne, H. M. Chief Insp. of Mines.) Coll. Guard., Jan. 
9, 1914; 12 pp. 40c. 


Present Conditions in the Coal Fields of Mexico. 
Age, Jan. 10, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 


Review of the Export Coal Trade in 1913. F. R. Wadleigh, 
Coal Age, Jan. 10, 1914; 1% pp. 10c. 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Jan. 9, 


Penni. 


Coal 
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The English Coal Trade of 1918. Coll. Guard. Jan. 2, 


1914; 10 pp. 40c. 

The Production of Coal and Coke in Canada During the 
Calendar Year 1912. John McLeish. Can. Dept. of Mines, 
Mines Branch; 387 pp. 

To Increase Yield of Motor Fuel from Coal. Iron Age, 
Jan. 29, 1914; % p. 30e. 

The History of Anthracite in Its Harliest Days. Coal Tr. 
Jour., Jan. 28, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35c. 

The Origin of Coal. W. G. Burroughs. Coll. Engr., Jan- 
uary, 1914; 22 pp. (Continued from December.) 35c. 

GEOLOGY 
Geology and Fossil Flora of the Kent Coal Field. (Com- 


munication from Dr. E. A. Newell Arber read at meet- 
ing of Geol. Soc. of London, Dee. 3, 19138.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 


Dec. 19, 1913: 44 p. 40c: 
Prospecting Bering River Coal Field. (Describes the 
methods required by the nature of the country, which is 


rough and mountainous.) Coll. Engr., January, 


1914: 3% pp:, illus. ~ 35c; 


HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
Automatic Gong for 


W. R. Crane. 


Underground Motor. Eng. & Min. 


Jour, Jans, 1914553 Spy luisa eae. 

Electric Mine Haulage. E. A. Lof. Coll. Engr., January, 
1914; 53% pp. (Concluded from December.) 35c. 

Electric Winding. (Paper by James Gillespie read be- 


fore the East Scotland Branch of A. M. E. E.) 
Rev., Jan. 9, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 


Installing Electrical Haulage in Longwall 


Iron Coal Tr. 


Mines. Black 


Diamond, Janis, 1914-e1 Se pp aa llusieee 0G: 

Mechanical Haulage System in Coal Mines. (Paper by R. 
W. Stuler prepared for reading at the Coal Min. Inst. of 
Amer. Dec. 4.) Coal & Coke Op., Jan. 1, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 
20c. 

LEGAL REFERENCES 
Change in Alberta Mining Laws. Norman Fraser. Coll. 


Engr., January, 1914; 2 p. 35c. 

When Is a Coal Yard a Nuisance? <A. L. H. Street. Coal 
Age, Jan. (3, 19242 1° p» 7 10e 

When Does a Labor Union Become an Unlawful Com- 
bination? A. L. H. Street. Coal Age, Jan. 10, 1914; 1p. 10e. 

Revision of the Mining Law. Grafton Mason. Min. & 
Sci. Press, Jan. 10,-1914; 2% pp. 20c: 

Trade Unions and the Law. (From The Survey.) H. R. 


Seager. Coal Age; Jan. 17, 1914; 1% pp. 10c. 


LIGHTING 


Efficiency of Portable Hlectric Mine Lamps. 
of paper read by H. H. Clark at the Dec. 5, 
of the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) 
Piet SS pent. 0.c 

Testing of Safety Lamps. 
and Quarries General Report.) 
191321 pp. .40e 


(Final part 
1913, meeting 
Coal Age, Jan. 3, 1914; 2% 


(From Part II of the Mines 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. 26, 


MINE FIRES 


Spontaneous Combustion in Coal Mines. (Continuation of 
evidence before the Departmental Committee.) Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev;, Dec, 25,1913, Jan3 2) 9 .-l6hand 23901914: Se pp yaillus: 
$1.20. 


Two Underground Fires at a Colliery in Raniganj Coal 


Field. C. H. MceCale. Trans. Min; & Geol.) Inst.” of India, 
Vols, Vil; 29. pp.e2upl. 
PREPARATION 
Coal Washing in Illinois. F. C. Lincoln. Univ. of IIl., 
‘Bully Now 69s LOSS pp. el luS 7 eoOC: 


Mining at Lowe, West Virginia. 
of coal cutting 


(Describes new method 
and modern tipple of the Weyanoke Coal 


& Coke Co.) Wm. Z. Price. Coll. Engr., February, 1914; 2 
pp., illus. 35c. 
RESCUE, SAFETY APPARATUS 
A New Safety Catch. Coll. Guard., Dec. 24, 1918; #4 p., 
illus. 40c. 


German Rescue Organization. (Translated from Gliickauf. 
Describes the use and care of breathing apparatus at the 
Clausthal Central Station.) Coll. Engr., January, 1914; 22 
pp. 3bc. 


Important Report on Rescue Apparatus. 
J. S. Haldane to the Doncaster Coalowners’ Association on 
self-contained rescue apparatus for use in irrespirable at- 
mospheres.) Coll. Guard., Jan. 23, 1914; 2% pp. 40c. 


(Report of Dr. 
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Oxygen Breathing Apparatus. F. W. Gray. Can. Min. Jour., 
Jang Lee LOL ee Coe Dp cUG. 

Right and Wrong Rescue Apparatus. John A. Menaugh., 
Coal & Coke Op., Jan. 22,.1914; 1% pp., illus. 20ce. 

‘The Draeger Self-Rescue Apparatus. (This apparatus is 
designed on light and compact lines, weighs 7 lb. and when 
folded up measures 11x7 in.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Jan. 9, 
1914> 4° pa dlluss 540c; 

SANITATION, DISEASES 

Commission of Resuscitation from Electric Shock Recom- 
mends Meltzer Apparatus. (Read before the Natl. Hlec. 
Light Assn. Convention, June, 1913.) Coal Tr. Bull) Wau 
U5, 1914245 pp. aoc: 

Pithead Baths at the Atherton Collieries, Lancashire, 
England. (A model installation containing some new fea- 
tures.) Coll. Guard, Jan. 2, 1914; 2 pp.) illus 40a; 

The Mount Pleasant Bath House of the Scranton Coal 
Co. Coll. Engr.,, January, 1914; %% p., illusseeoe 
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KR pping-Carpenter”’ 


The Pump That Landed the Order 


In the face of the competition of over 25 pump manufacturers and all kinds of price-cutting, 
“Epping-Carpenter’’ Pumps landed an important order for a $38,000 mine pumping installation. 
This is another instance where superiority of service rather than low price was the governing 
factor. 
If “Epping-Carpenter’’ Pumps are superior for a $38,000 installation, isn’t it possible they will please you on a single 
pump? 


We have had 50 years’ successful experience in building mine pumps including single and duplex mine pumps, triple 
expansion, Corliss high duty, centrifugal and power pumps for all heads and capacities. 


Write for a Free Book on Mine Pumps 


Anyone who is interested in the kind of pumps that makes the most sales when com- 
petition is greatest, should send for the Epping-Carpenter Salesman’s Book. Write 
today and you won’t have to wait for the next edition of this interesting book. 


EPPING-CARPENTER PUMP CoO. Main Office and Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Boston 
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Barsteel Heavy Haulage Locomotive 


4 Features of Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives [hat Assure 


Maximum Tonnage with Least Expense 


The Cast Steel Bar Frame which gives great strength 
with least weight; permits easy access to, and excellent venti- 
lation for the motors. 


The Vauclain Removable Gib which greatly facilitates the 
removal of journal boxes and permits inspection or replace- 
ment of all wearing parts with a small cost of time and labor. 


The Oil and Waste Lubricating System for the motors, 
with specially designed bearings for long life in service, which 
has been adopted as a standard after years of investigation. 


The Commutating-Pole Motors which insure sparkless 
commutation at all loads. Asa result, the commutator and 
brushes are long lived and require little attention, brush re- 
newals are seldom required, and carbon and copper dust 
inside the motor is practically eliminated. 


These features are but few of many which have been incorporated in Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Barsteel mine locomotives in order to give the user the greatest 
possible service. You can obtain them only when you specify Baldwin-Westinghouse. 


Address either company for full information. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This Is An Ad-Reading Age 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


@ People in every walk of life, today, 
read ads. They read them because 
the ads of today are universally inter- 
esting, because they are informative. 
@ Because the ads not only enable the 
buyer to buy wisely but very frequent- 
ly teach what one wants and needs to 
buy. © They read the ads because they 
know that advertised goods, equipment, 
supplies or what not are good goods— 
equipment or supplies—if they were not 
they could not be advertised continuous- 
ly. Q They find pleasure in reading the 
ads of this wide-awake, stirring com- 
merical age; they /earn by reading the ads; 
they save money. Q Cultivatethe ad-read- 
ing and ad-buying habit—it’s a good onel 
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Bebe every mine superintendent 
7 decorates his office walls with 
mottoes. We use the word “‘decorate”’ 
advisedly; in fact, we believe that we 
might have used a more sarcastic term 
without giving offence. 


Occasionally though, we bump into 
a motto that does not seem to be a part 
of the furniture, but belongs rather, to 
the atmosphere of the office. 


Such a one adorns the wall imme- 
diately facing the incoming visitor, at 
the office of a Scotch friend of ours:— 
“Tet men know that they are men; 
created by God, responsible to God; 
who work in any meanest moment of 
time what will last throughout eternity.” 
“That’s fine,” we said, ‘‘Where did 
you discover it?’’? Our Scotch friend 
looked at us pityingly, ‘‘Discover it! 
why man that is the message that John 
Knox gave to mankind.” 


We have since had revealed to us by 
an essay of Carlyle’s that our friend 
knew what he was talking about. 
Scotchmen generally do. 


But to return to the motto: Since 
we discovered it, the real meaning of 
the thought has constantly grown on 
us and whenever we run across “‘safety 
first’? literature, the idea occurs to us 
that possibly nothing has been pub- 
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lished equal to this motto, asa_re- 
minder to man of man’s responsibility 
for his every act. 


For example: A miner carelessly 
wanders around with an open light, in 
a room known to contain gas. An ex- 
plosion results and several lives are 
snuffed out. Perhaps the victims had 
never thought seriously of death or of 
a worldto come. Surley, to quote the 
motto, in a meanest moment of time 
their lives have been effected for all 
eternity. Pretty serious business, that; 
when you come to consider it from 
such a view-point, be ye atheist, deist, 
or theist. 


And how about the widow and the 
orphans. Yesterday a happy, complete 
family; to-day sorrowing; to-morrow 
separated by the ends of the earth; 
father dead, mother here, childern there. 
Changed are their lives for all eternity, 
and yet the carless one who wandered 
around down in the pit, whistling as 
he went, never so much as gave them a 
thought. 


Throughout eternity is a pretty 
.ong time: so long, in fact, that any fel- 
low who is willing to tempt fate by go- 
ing contrary to “‘safety first” rules, 
might well hesitate long enough to take 
a second think before starting into 
action. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Some recent installations for deep shafts 
are here described. The hoists are all fitted with direct- 
current motors, but the sources of supply are plain and 
flywheel motor-generator sets or low-pressure turbo units, 
operating on exhaust steam. 

The application of electric power to hoisting coal 
and the handling of men and material has received much 
attention in Europe during the past few years. This is 
particularly true in France and Germany. As a result 
there are now to be found in the coal-mining regions 
some good examples of hoisting engines, the principal 
features of which will be here briefly summarized. 

We are indebted for the data to the Societe Alsacienne 
de Constructions Mecaniques, of Belfort, which has for 
several years made a specialty of electrically operated 
hoists in connection with converter sets both with and 
without flywheels. Among the most interesting of these 


r.p.m. and 410 r.p.m. Each set consists of a continuous- 
current generator operating at 500 volts in either direction 
with commutating poles and an asynchronous three-phase 
motor drawing its current from a 5000-volt 50-cycle sys- 
tem of supply, and capable of developing as a normal load 
400 hp. 

There is also a flywheel consisting of a single steel cast- 
ing weighing 22 metric tons (approximately 22.4 Ameri- 
can tons), the peripheral speed of which is 85 m. (278 ft.) 
per second. This is capable of storing energy to the ex- 
tent of 5,000,000 kgm. (36,800,000 ft.-lb.). 

Normal hoisting is accomplished by placing the two 
motors in series, these being fed by the two generators 
also operating in series. In case of damage to one of the 
machines, it is possible by a single converter set and the 
two motors to raise the full load at half speed, or with a 
single set and single motor half load at half speed can 
be negotiated. In this way, even supposing that a motor 
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installations may be mentioned those at Bethune, Cour- 
rieres, Kali-Sainte-Therese, and Carmaux. 


Two Sets oF Conpitions Must Br Met 


The hoist at the Bethune mines (see Fig. 1) has been 
built to cope with a double set of requirements. The first 
is to hoist 235 metric tons (approximately 240 American 
tons) per hour from a depth of 430 m. (1420 ft.) in 
50 hoists, while the second is to handle 265 metric tons 
(approximately 270 American tons) from a depth of 530 
m. (1780 ft.) in 38 hoists. The machine is provided with 
a Koepe pulley 7 m. (23 ft.) in diameter with a balanc- 
ing rope. 

At each end of the Koepe pulley shaft, there is a con- 
tinuous-current motor operating at a maximum speed of 
82.7 r.p.m. for the 430-meter stage and at 29.5 r.p.m. for 
the 530-meter level. The supply voltage to these motors 
varies from 0 to approximately 500 volts. The current is 
furnished by the generators of two converter sets provided 
with a flywheel turning at a speed varying between 485 


Hoist INSTALLED AT THE BETHUNE MINES 


and converter set were both put out of business, operation 
would not be completely interrupted. 


ExHAvusT STEAM FuRNISHES HoIsTING ENERGY 


The hoisting installation at the Courrieres mine is par- 
ticularly interesting since it utilizes as its source of energy 
the exhaust steam from several engines. The electric 
motors of the two converter sets are here replaced by low- 
pressure steam turbines. Each set comprises a turbine 
and two generators with independent excitation. 

Between the two groups which are placed end to end 
as shown in Fig. 2, there is a flywheel which can be 
coupled to either of the sets by means of a clutch. The 
set connected with the flywheel operates the hoist motor 
only. It runs at a normal speed of 1500 r.p.m., and a 
drop in speed of 25% allows the stored energy of the 
flywheel to be used. 

The other set runs independently of the first at a speed 
of 1500 r.p.m. and furnishes continuous current at 500 
volts to various motors about the plant. 
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‘Fig. 2. TursBine-DriveN GENERATORS PROVIDED WITH 


A FLYWHEEL 


A simple modification of the connection effected by 
section and change-over switches allows the feeding 
of the hoist motors by the second group, which then 
operates under the same conditions as the first. The elec- 
tric motors, which are ordinarily supplied with current by 
this group, are then replaced practically immediately by 


- the old steam-engine equipments which were displaced. 


The turbines shown in Fig. 2 operate on the Zoelly 
system, the pressure at the admission valve being 1.15 
kg. per sq.cm. (about 16.4 lb. per sq.in.). The centrifugal 
governor operates by throttling and allows the running 
to be effected either at a’constant speed of 1500 r.p.m., or 
at a speed variable between the limits of 1500 and 1125 
tevolutions per minute. 

The generators which for hoisting are connected in 
series, give a potential of approximately 500 volts. They 
are furnished with auxiliary poles and their commutators 
are strengthened by hoops or bands to resist the high per- 
ipheral speed. Excitation of both generators and motors 
is furnished during normal operations by an exciter, belt- 
driven from the set operating at constant speed. When, 
however, the hoist operates with the second converter-set 
the exciter is driven by a vertical high-speed steam engine. 

The converter flywheel is of forged nickel steel weighing 
about 814 metric tons (approximately 8.64 American 
tons), while its peripheral speed attains 130 meters (427 
ft.) per second. This is capable of storing 3,500,000 kgm. 
(25,300,000 ft.-lb.) of energy. 

The hoisting engine shown in Fig. 3 is provided with 
a Koepe pulley 644 m. (21.4 ft.) in diameter. It is 


capable of hoisting 200 metric tons (203 American tons) 
per hour from a depth of 400 m. (1330 ft.) in 48 hoists. 
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Fig. 3. A Two-Motor Hoist with A KoEPE 


PULLEY 


The two continuous-current motors driving it, operate at 
a potential varying between zero and approximately 500 
volts and turn at a maximum speed of 35 rpm. One 
motor is placed upon either side of the Koepe pulley. 


Hoists at PotasH MINES 


Mention might also be made of the four electric hoists 
installed at the Kalbergwerke, which are important 
potash mines in the Alsace territory. These machines, 
one of which is illustrated in Fig. 4, are of the Koepe 
pulley type, the pulleys being 5 m. (16.4 ft.) in diameter, 
running at a speed of 42 r.pm. The rate of hoisting 
required is 90 metric tons (91144 American tons) per hour 
from a depth of 750 m. (2460 ft.) in 30 hoists, or 80 
metric tons (81.3 American tons) from 900 m. (2965 
ft.) in 70 hoists. 

Two of these machines are used for sinking and for 
this purpose are furnished at one side or other of the 
Koepe pulley with special drums for use in this work. 
The motors of these machines are fed by a Leonard con- 
verter set without flywheel of the type shown in Fig. 5. 
This method of operation is economical since the supply 
system is sufficiently large to withstand without ill effects 
the variation of load due to the hoisting engines. 


Drum Hoists TAKING A FLAT ROPE 


The Societe Alsacienne has installed four electrical 
hoisting engines at the mines La Grillatie and La Tron- 
quie in the Carmaux district. These two installations are 
practically identical, so that only one requires a descrip- 
tion. 

The two machines included in the installation are re- 
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quired to extract 120 metric tons (122 American tons) 
per hour from a depth of about 440 m. (1446 ft.) in 43 
hoists, the net load dealt with being 2820 kg. (6220 lb.). 
They are of the drum type, as shown in Fig. 6. A flat 
steel rope is employed having a section decreasing from 
310x50 mm. (approximately 1214x142 in.) to 230x40 
mm. (9x1;% in.) The drive for each machine consists 
of two electric motors capable of running together or 
separately, which are fed by a converter set (see Fig. 7) 
composed of two direct-current generators furnishing a 
500-volt supply from an asynchronous three-phase motor 
of 480-hp., running at 585 r.p.m. 

The converters of both engines are coupled mechanically 
to the same flywheel and the generators are also held in 
step electrically. This allows the uniting of the stored 
energy of the turning masses of the two converters for the 
purpose of smoothing out the variations of load produced 
by the combined action of the two hoisting engines. 





Fic 6. A Drum-Tyrr Hoist Ustne A FLAT 
Rope 


These examples well illustrate the lines upon which the 
installation of electricity for hoisting from deep and med- 
ium depth shafts is being dealt with in an important Eu- 
ropean coal area. The types of machines are, of course, 
divergent depending on the requirements of the work to 
be done in each particular case. The complete applica- 
bility of electric power and the value of the rotary con- 
verter are, however, points well worth noting. 


Notification to Operators and 
Miners 


Reckless miners and mine foremen who risk their own 
lives and the lives of other men working in the mines are 
to be punished to the fullest extent of the law hereafter. 
This announcement has been made by the State Mining 
Department of West Virginia in a circular letter to the 
various district inspectors. | 

Each of the twelve district inspectors of the state has 
received the letter from Chief Inspector Henry, contain- 
ing his specific and unmistakable instructions that when- 
ever a man is found persisting in dangerous practices he 
is to be summarily dealt with. The letter of Chief In- 
spector Henry to the district inspectors is as follows: 


By referring to Section 15 of the mining laws you will 
notice that the mine foreman is in absolute charge of all 
underground conditions and it is his duty to see that the 
mining laws are strictly complied with, and, in the future, 
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where you find it necessary to prosecute miners or ming labor- 
ers for persisting in any dangerous practices that would 
create accidents or destruction of property, you will prosecute 
the mine foremen also for permitting any violation of the 
mining laws and rules of the companies. In your future in- 
spections you should warn all foremen in regard to the above 
instructions. 


In addition to this letter, Chief Henry has also written 
to the operators of the state, notifying them that the in- 
spectors will prosecute mine foremen and miners here- 
after for violation of the state laws and the company’s 
rules for the conduct of the men underground. 

Mr. Henry said recently that it had been necessary 
lately to prosecute miners for shooting off the solid and 
he said that it had been proven in each instance that 
the men had done this in the face of direct and specific 
instructions from mine foremen to the contrary. He also 
called attention to the fact that miners persisted in rid- 
ing on trips and that that was a direct violation of the 
state mining laws. 
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He added that if the state officials could not induce the 
miners to have regard for their own lives and the lives of 
others by showing them what was right, the officials would 
see that every man violating the law was punished. He 
added that after a few men had been heavily fined it 
would not be necessary afterward to tell them or their 
comrades more than once to do or not to do a given thing 
that would insure safety. 


Wuy Apprty Law ONty To MINERS AND FOREMEN ? 


We are glad to see that Mr. Henry so clearly under- 
stands his duties and we hope he will show equal energy 
in shutting down mines, and obtaining convictions of op- 
erators and superintendents where second openings are 
not provided, where the bratticing is defective or the air 
current insufficient. We would not be displeased to see 
some few unruly miners and foremen fined, but we would 
like to arrange that they might have some distinguished 
company. . 

As the legal responsibility of the mine foreman is more 
easily proved than that of his employer or the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Henry writes to the operators, doubtless 
hoping that they will provide the needed funds for im- 
proving their mines, so that it will not be necessary for 
their mine foremen to serve jail sentences or resign ‘their 
positions. We trust they will take that gentle hint. 
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Some New Types 


SYNOPSIS—A description of two new machines for 
use im replacing single cars in coal mines where the 
grades are too steep to admit of their being successfully 
moved by man-power. 
eS 

In practically every coal mine there are some work- 
ing places driven upon such grades that mine cars cannot 
be readily handled by the miner and his helper. In such 
cases it becomes necessary to remove the cars by some 


force other than man-power. 
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Electric 


work, two small electric hoists have been recently placed 
upon the market by the Pneumelectric Machine Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. These machines were developed after a 
careful study of the conditions to be met. They are des- 


ignated by the manufacturer as the Room Hoist, and the 
electric Cap-Stan, respectively, and are shown in Figs. 4 
Both machines have been designed for the pur- 
pose of handling one or two cars, loaded or empty, on 
grades such as prevail in coal mines. 

particular uses to which each machine is adapted 
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Figs. 1, 2 AND 3. 





Fic. 4. Tuer Room Hoist wrrnour FouNDATION 








SHOWING SomEz APPLICATIONS OF THE Room Hoist 
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Fic. 5. Room Horst MountEeD on A MINE TRUCK 
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Tur Room Hotst IN OPERATION 


Mules or gathering locomotives are sometimes applic- 
able to this work, but in many instances the most satis- 
factory system is one whereby the miner handles his own 
cars by means of a small semi-portable hoist. He is thus 
able to work at his best efficiency while at the same time 
the haulage locomotives can be utilized to their utmost 
extent, as they are relieved of the work of gathering. 

To meet the demands for machines suitable for this 


Fia. 7. Cap-STaAn IN OPERATION 


will be brought out briefly in the following paragraphs. 
Both machines are extremely simple and rugged in con- 
struction, and the ordinary miner is abundantly capable 
of operating either to the best advantage. 

The Room Hoist shown in Fig. 4 is a complete hoist- 
ing machine equipped with a suitable motor and controll- 
ing device, clutch, brake, etc. It is capable of hauling 
cars by power or lowering them by the brake, and is in 
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every way a small edition of larger electric hoists with 
which all mining men are familiar. 

A special application of this machine is shown in Fig. 
5, and some methods of its use are illustrated also in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

This miniature hoisting engine is but 26 in. in height, 
28 in. in width and 38 in. in length over all, and the 
weight without rope is only 830 lb. It may be seen from 
this that the machine is easily portable and can be used 
anywhere without the necessity of making an excavation 
for its accommodation, 





Fic. 8. Tur Etrctric Cap-StTan 


The Cap-Stan, illustrated in Fig. 7, is a novel applica- 
tion of electric power to hoisting or pulling purposes. 
The machine is especially designed for application to 
coal-mine work and is solely and primarily a pulling ma- 
chine, there being no brake or other apparatus. The 
principle employed is that of the familiar vertical steam 
capstan, namely, the use of a hemp rope on a revolving 
spool or capstanhead. Fig. 8 clearly illustrates this 
principle. 

Ordinary hemp rope used in this connection has the 
disadvantage of wearing rapidly, but a steel-center hemp 
rope, recently developed, has proved especially satisfactory 
for this service, since it combines the strength and wear- 
ing ability of metallic cordage with the flexibility and 
ease of handling of hemp. 

The weight of the electric Cap-Stan is but 450 lb., and 
its dimensions are such that it can be used under any 
condition. The ruggedness and simplicity of this ma- 
chine commend it for use under severe conditions and by 
unskilled labor. It will be at once apparent that the ma- 
chine is virtually food-proof, inasmuch as there are but 
few parts, and the pulling principle which depends upon 
the friction of the rope on the spool or capstanhead will 
not admit of serious overload. 
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The Philadelphia Conference 


Last week, we stated that the subcommittee on the 
new scale made a report on Wednesday morning, Feb. 25, 
to the joint conference. The operator members of that 
committee were as follows: Hugh Shirkie and P. H. 
Penna, of Indiana; C. E. Maurer and E. A, Cole, of 
Ohio; W. W. Keefer and G. W. Schleuderberg, of Penn- 
sylvania. The miners represented were Joseph Moore 
and C. W. Savage, for Ohio; Duncan McDonald and 
Joseph Pope, for Illinois; Van Bitner and Robert Woods, 
for Pennsylvania, and Charles Fox and William Houston, 
for Indiana. The miners were allowed to select two alter- 
nates for Indiana, Lawrence Garrigas and Edney Buck, 
to represent the block-coal district of that state. 

The conference finally adjourned on Feb. 26, having 
accomplished nothing though it had been in session since 
Feb. 10. The two features creating debate were De- 
mands 1 and 7 of the Union. The first calls for pay- 
ment for all coal mined, both lump and finer coal, and the 
second “that all the local inequalities and internal dif- 
ferences be referred to the various districts for settle- 
ment. 

The operators desired the so called Cleveland agree- 
ment of 1912 which runs almost identically with the 
above, but has a most important qualifying clause: 

That internal differences be referred for adjustment to 
the various districts affected, it being understood that noth- 
ing shall be done in district or subdistrict conventions that 
will increase the cost of production or reduce the earning 
capacity of the men. 


There are still three weeks before April 1, during 
which the conference will probably be called again. 
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The morning sun never lasts all day. 


A monkey remains a monkey though dressed in silk. 
If you don’t scale the mountain, you can’t view the plain. 


@ 


It generally happens that where might is master, justice is 
servant. 
@ 


Any man can bear another’s misfortune like a good 


Christian. 


Those who believe that money can do everything, are gen- 
erally prepared to do everything for money. 


"58 
eh 


The Sherman Law in restraint of trade might have been 
appropriately applied to the Ohio Mining Commission. 


& 
Five minutes talk with any coal producer will convince 


one that it is high time some philanthropic personage estab- 
lished a “Home for Indigent Coal Operators.” 
1) 

Dear sirs & Gentlemen i enclose you under separate cover 
herewith still anuther manyscrip article (with stamps as 
usual) and all I got to say is that i want to know why you 
all don’t never print none of my articles cause I read every- 
thing in Coal age every week (includin & exceptin respec- 
tively the advertisements and the trade Reviews [and Be- 
lieve Me them is Some advertisings]) and TI aint never yet 
seen no one that had me skinned none in writin—and—and— 
(ad infinitum.) 

Good Night!! 
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SY NOPSIS—Local conditions governing the service of 
hoisting engines which have a direct bearing upon the 
design are here discussed. The systems of electric supply 
and control common in the coal fields are also described. 
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The selection of the proper type and the design of an 
electrically operated hoist for slope haulage, where the 
rope speed is not high and the equivalent rope pull not ex- 
cessive, is a comparatively simple proposition from the 
builders’ standpoint. 

The proper size of motor for a slope hoist where the 
load is pulled up and the empty cars lowered by mechan- 
ical brakes is determined by the following formula: 

RxXW 
hp. — AOD Ahs eer ee 5 a fy eee 
33,000 X efficiency of hoist 
When & = 





rope speed in feet per minute, and W = 


equivalent rope stress in pounds. 


In selecting the motor the rating should be based on 

















Horsepower 
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A Typtcat Loap D1AGRAM 


one-half hour or intermittent service, inasmuch as the 
machine is idle, and, therefore, allowed to cool, while the 
trip is being lowered and the rope transferred from the 
empty to a loaded trip, and vice versa. When the hoist- 
ing conditions differ from those given above (or when the 
rope speed is high with a resulting high starting peak) 
the conditions must be gone into thoroughly, a duty cycle 
given and the average heating determined. 


ConpiTions Must Br FuLtty KNown 


To better show why the conditions must be fully known 
in order to determine the proper equipment, a_ typical 
load diagram is shown in Fig. 1. This diagram was 
plotted from the following data: 


INO. Of Cars Per tVIP 2... cece ee eee ewe stew este teens ib 
EEIETEL TAG LOC Tlie So LVO UTS 200 wis eel avolw eve plusi's.fe1% dyna) o, ove.0 10 eusus veh: 0,6 140 
Deere fe LOA dS) CAI) LD. Coe cine 205) ole helene pp anne ele pre owele 12,000 
Weight of empty car, Ib. .......:... se eee eee eee eee ,600. 
ETRE T OFT) Onto lcita, Srarsucpahe Herma: 8) su2e¥o's, «| Chain a enarevste ue, lege folios © 1% 
IEICE GUO DC: Late sgavores sy to hyica? cu ebaisce nieces estigbuchas, 6. vaatlaltelie Sus) « 1,005 
Maximum rope speed hoisting, ft. per min. ......,..... ,270 


A profile of the slope is shown in Fig. 2. 

In this case the loaded cars are hoisted and the empty 
ones lowered, the braking being done mechanically. From 
this diagram the size of the motor required would have 
a continuous rating of 250 hp. The capacity of this motor 
would have to be increased if the braking was done by let- 





*Bngineer, hoist department, Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 
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ting the machine run ag a generator “pumping” power 
back into the line. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show hoists that are used on ordinary 
slope haulages where the rope speed is low and double 
reduction gears are necessary. Outfits of this type are 
built with friction, or loose drums, or with tight drums 
keyed to the shaft. The advantages of the friction drum’ 
are that in lowering the trip the drum is unclutched and 
there is, therefore, no wear to any part of the outfit with 
the exception of the drum bushings and brakes. Often- 
times it is absolutely necessary to have a friction drum 
on account of a slight pitch on the slope, which would 
not give a sufficient rope stress to turn the drum, gearing 
and motor over. 






















































































Fic. 2. PROFILE OF THE SLOPE 


The tight drum has the advantage of low first cost and 
simplicity. One great disadvantage, however, is that 
should the descending trip exceed a safe speed the driv- 
ing motor may be damaged owing to the high peripheral 
speed of the armature. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are hoists designed for heavy rope stresses 
at medium speeds. The outfit in Fig. 7 handles a load 
of 26,000 lb. at a speed of 500 ft. per minute and is driven 
by a 500-hp. induction motor with a liquid-type controller. 


SPEED-CHANGE GEARS ARE OFTEN EMPLOYED 


It is often necessary in the case of inside rope haulage 
to pull the load up heavy grades, for a short distance, the 
slope then flattening off. In such instances, in order to 
reduce the size of the motor, hoists with speed-change 
gears have heen installed. An outfit of this type is shown 
in Fig. 8. The gears are shifted by means of hand levers, 
these being interlocked so that it is impossible for the 
operator to get both sets in mesh at the same time and 
damage the hoist. 

As an example of the adaptability of this type of outfit, 
we will assume that under ordinary conditions it is desired 
to pull a load up an incline with a resulting rope stress of 
5600 lb. at a speed of 500 ft. per minute. For this duty 
where the cycle of operation is not severe, as previously 
outlined, a motor having an intermittent rating of 100 
hp. would be required. 
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Fics. 3 and 4. OrprnArY SLoPE Hoists witH DOUBLE REDUCTION GEARS 


Let us now assume that occasionally it will be necessary 
to bring supplies up this same slope, the load being in- 
creased so that the resulting rope stress is, say 9500 Ib. 
The speed at which the motor would handle this load would 
be approximately in direct proportion to the rope pull, or 
at the rate of 295 ft. per minute. The hoist would, there- 
fore, be designed to give these speeds at the full-load speed 
of the motor, and the outfit would, of course, have to be 
of sufficient strength throughout to withstand the maxi- 
nium rope stress. 


Tur Horsepower Is MEANINGLESS 


The horsepower rating of an electric hoist means prac- 
tically nothing, as far as the size of the machine is con- 
cerned. As an example, a hoist is designed for a maxi- 
mum rope pull of 6000 Ib., and is driven by a 75-hp. 
motor with gearing to give a rope speed of 350 ft. per 
minute. This same hoist could be adapted to be driven 
by a 150-hp. motor at a rope speed of 700 ft. per minute, 
provided the acceleration period is not so short as to cre- 
ate stresses that would exceed the safe capacity of the 
machine, with but little change in the mechanical con- 
struction. 

We will now assume that an outfit is desired with a 
smaller motor, say 50 hp., and designed to give a rope 
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Fic. 5. ANotHER DousLE REDucTION Hoist 
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A Heavy-Duty Merptum-Srprep Hotst 





A Horst Burtt ror Heavy Rope Srresszs 
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Fic. 8. A Hoist ProvipED wITH 


CHANGE GEARS 


speed of 100 ft. per minute. This motor would then 


handle a load of 
50 & 85 X 33,000 
LOO 
equivalent rope stress. For this load a much stronger and 
heavier hoist would have to be selected. 

In the foregoing examples the heating of the motor due 
to accelerating the load has not been taken into consid- 
eration, inasmuch as the rope speed is low and the ac- 
celeration peak may be neglected. 

One of the objections to the electric winding engine 
is the noise from the gears. This has been practically 
eliminated, however, by the use of gearing of the machine- 
cut herringbone type. These gears work silently and 
without backlash or vibration, friction and mechanical 
losses are greatly reduced and much higher ratios and ve- 
locities may be obtained. Herringbone gears are higher 
in first cost than machine-cut spur gears, but are prefer- 
able in all cases where high rope speeds are desired. A 
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Fig. 10. 
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A Horsr witnH SINGLE-REDUCTION HERRING- 


BONE GEARS 


hoist with the ordinary foundry-molded gears should not 
be given serious consideration under any conditions. 

Fig. 9 shows a hoist with single reduction herringbone 
gears of the Weust type, having a ratio of 12:1. Fig. 10 
has the same type of gear and is a modern installation in 
every way. This hoist has a rope speed of 1800 ft. per 
minute and handles the following load on a slope having 
an inclination of 30 deg. from the horizontal : 


IWiGISDEVOLTCAYS AMGBOTEC ELD im Wate te crate tetera tevs:t\ 6,» s/sieteeueve.crels 63,600 
VWVICLENCaOLVOLO el Demepersecr wets ote areas Cieteee o oie ocala sprateden oud abate s 33,600 
MATT CLELMOLETOD Ore LID timysteicre clare a ils ore 6 eedetetereteue ns etater als stevens 1% 
MUCTI STH MOL SLOPES tel te mierar a otal tienes) nie caste eterno, sar ale ccnelteveluhwrevs ta Ai/s 1,800 


The load is counterbalanced by a weight of approxi- 
mately 45,000 lb. This is operated on a two-part rope 
and has a travel of 900 ft. The drums are 10 ft. diameter 
and wind the rope in two layers. The motor is a 700-hp., 
290-r.p.m., 3300-volt, 3-phase, 25-cycle General Electric 
variable-speed machine with polar-wound rotor, The 
speed is varied by cutting resistance into and out of the 
rotor circuit. 





A Horst Burtt to Hanpie 63,600 Ls., PARTIALLY COUNTER-BALANCED ON A 30-DEG. SLOPE 
AT A SPEED oF 1800 Fr. PER MIN. 
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The rheostat is of the liquid type. The electrodes are 
connected to the collector rings of the motor, and the re- 
sistance in series with the rotor winding is varied by 
changing the level of the water in the rheostat by raising 
or lowering a hand operated weir. 

The rate at which the water level may be raised, and 
therefore the rapidity of acceleration of the motor can be 
made independent of the weir so that automatic accelera- 
tion can be obtained, while the lowering of the weir for 
retardation can be done very rapidly. 

The motor is connected to the hoist through a flexible 
coupling. Each drum is equipped with an extra-heavy 
band brake, one being operated by a weighted power cyl- 
inder of the floating lever or compensated type. ‘This per- 
mits of the band being applied partially or set up tight, 
as may be desired. 
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The general design is very similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 9, with the exception that the drums are conical and 
the brake is of the post type, having a parallel motion. 
The conditions under which this hoist operates are as fol- 
lows: 


Depth of. shaft, ft. i. 5. Maw dace diese ects yee hel Renee 190 
Weight of cage, UD. 2 nin oc wie cee enple ste ancients ita 11,000 
Weight of car TD. i pc 6c bce tcie elena nee el See anne ee ,65 
Weight of coal, Ib... S82 25 0e 6 02 aco oe 2 ote ene 4,500 
Diameter of rope, ins)... 0s Fete. Ss os =e ee 1% 


Maximum rope speed, ft. pez min 
Caging rest, seconds 


Fig. 13 shows the load diagram plotted from the above 
data and from which the size of motor was determined. 

The method of calculating the sizes of driving motors 
and the plotting of load diagrams is an interesting study, 
but would lead too far for this article. 





Figs. 11 anp 12. 

The hoist is equipped with the usual safety devices 
which bring the drums to a dead stop should the opera- 
tor pull into the danger limit. In case of failure of power 
supply the machine is also brought to a full stop. A mo- 
ter-driven compressor for supplying power to the auxil- 
iaries is located in the hoist house. 


SHaFT Hoists witH CoNnicaAL DruMs 


Figs. 11 and 12 show electrically operated shaft hoists 
with conical drums driven by General Electric 300-hp., 
450-r.p.m., 2300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, form “M” induc- 
tion motors. The speed of these machines may be varied 
and controlled by cutting resistance into and out of the 
rotor circuits. 

The resistance is of the cast-iron grid type and is short- 
circuited by a contactor operating from a master con- 
troller. A geared limit switch is driven from the drum 
shaft and when the cage approaches the surface there is 
inserted a block of resistance, bringing the hoist to the 
slow-running speed. Should the cage fail to stop after 
passing the landing, this limit switch opens the contactor 
circuits and applies a weighted, compensated brake, such 
as has been previously described. This operation, how- 
ever, takes place only in the event of the operator neg- 
lecting his duty. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED SHAFT Horsts witH ConicAL DruMs 


Tue CHOICE OF PoWER SYSTEM 


In the case of large electric hoists there are a number 
of systems from which to choose and each installation 
must be gone into thoroughly in order to determine the 
system best suited for local conditions. 

The system that is used in practically all cases in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields is the straight induction mo- 
for, geared to the hoist drums through single-reduction 
herringbone gears, similar to Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12... | 

A system that is used in a number of installations is a 
direct-current shunt-wound motor, direct connected or 
geared to the drum. This machine gets its power from a 
synchronous or induction-motor-generator set. With this 
arrangement a separate motor-generator set must be in- 
stalled for each hoist motor inasmuch as the latter is con- 
trolled by varying the voltage of the generator. 

Still another system is a direct-current hoist motor 
with a motor-generator set practically the same as that 
described with the addition of a flywheel for the pur- 
pose of storing up energy and an automatic speed regu- 
lator. 

The first system has the advantage of being low in 
first cost which is of prime importance in many instal- 
lations and in most cases the efficiency compares favor- 
ably with the other systems. 
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Hoist Drtays Cover Mucnu TIME 


The great objection in the coal field to the direct-cur- 
rent hoist motor driven by a motor-generator set is that 
the delays in hoisting cover a considerable period ; in fact, 
during an eight-hour day the actual time consumed in 
hoisting would be from four and one-half to five hours. 
In addition to this it is necessary to lower men and sup- 
plies into the mines during the day and at night, in 
which case the motor-generator set would have to be kept 
running. The stand-by losses would, therefore, be con- 
siderable, and this, together with the high initial cost and 
maintenance, make the induction-motor drive the only 
practical solution. 
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Wherever it is imperative that the peak load be kept 
down, owing to the size of the power station, or where 
current is purchased and peak loads are penalized, the fly- 
wheel motor-generator set is usually the only solution. 

Each system has its advantages and disadvantages and 
these can only be brought out by taking up each indi- 
vidual case separately after knowing local conditions. 
Examples showing power consumed per ton of coal 
hoisted by each of the foregoing systems for a given depth 
of shaft lie beyond the scope of this article. 

In conclusion I would say that in all cases where elec- 
tric hoists are being considered, complete information. rel- 
ative to operating conditions should be given the hoist 
manufacturer, so as to enable him to determine the type 
best suited for the duty. 
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Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate 


In the report on the trade and commerce of Dussel- 
dorf (Westphalia and the Rhenish Provinces) for the 
year 1911, presented to the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is stated that toward the close of that year the 
Prussian Government began to negotiate with the Rhen- 
ish Westphalian Coal Syndicate with a view to turning 
over the whole coal production of the government mines 
for sale through the syndicate. 

Early in 1912 an arrangement was concluded between 
the government and the coal syndicate, under which the 
production of the government’s mines in Westphalia and 
the Rhenish provinces is sold by the syndicate. Previous 
to the government’s decision there seemed to be doubts as 
to whether the syndicate would be renewed, as there were 
a number of private owners who were desirous of with- 
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drawing. But now that the government has joined the 
syndicate, all the coal companies will likewise be com- 
pelled to join. 

As the report explains, the Prussian Government 
works a large area of coal fields in the Saar district of 
the Rhenish province, and also has large interests in 
some of the most important companies in Westphalia. 
It is a well known fact that the coal mines managed and 
worked by the government do not pay as well as those 
in private hands. The Government has attempted in 
the past to counteract exorbitantly high prices and to 
be independent of the private companies. 

Tn the view of the Consul-General the recent agreement 
points to a change in that policy, and the competition 
which formerly existed hetween the government and the 
mining companies will cease. The result of this agree- 
ment is that since Apr. 1, 1912, the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate has raised the price of coal and coke all 
around, 
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The Proper Use of Oils 
By James R. WILLIAMS* 


Lubrication is the introduction of a medium between 
two moving surfaces, which will keep them apart and pre- 
vent them from seizing or abrading each other. 

To secure efficient lubrication, it is not only important 
to use a good lubricant but it is also necessary that all 
main bearings, crank pins and cross-heads be kept in 
proper adjustment, and that all oil holes should be open 
down to the journal or the part to be oiled. Apply only 
small quantities at a time, and when oil cups are used, 
as they should be wherever possible, the feed should be 
adjusted to the smallest quantity necessary to keep the 
parts well lubricated. It takes only a small amount of 
oil to pass between two surfaces, between a revolving 
journal and a stationary journal brass, or between a slid- 
ing contact, such as a cross-head and guide. All material 
in excess of the amount necessary runs off and goes to 
waste or drops down on the parts below the point of ap- 
plication, causing an untidy appearance. This wasted oil 
has been crowded out of the journal before performing 
its mission. Furthermore, it picks up dirt and grit that 
are so harmful to smooth surfaces. 


CYLINDER OIL 


Cylinder oil, as the name implies, is intended for use 
in cylinders only, and should not be used for any other 
purpose. It may be applied to advantage, however, 
on hot journals, but its use should cease when the 
journal is cooled. Some engineers think that cylinder 
oil is improved by mixing a little graphite with it. This 
is doubtful; for the tendency of graphite when mixed 
with cylinder oil is to separate and drop to the bottom 
of the lubricator. When this mixing is practiced there 
is always a danger of depositing some of the graphite be- 
tween the piston rings and the piston body, thereby pre- 
venting the rings from performing their duties properly. 

Engine oil is especially adapted to the lubrication of 
all external parts of engines. Being more limpid than 
cylinder oil, it will spread over the bearing quicker, and 
will reach all parts to be lubricated in much less time than 





*Galena Signal Oil Co., Franklin, Penn. 
Note—Abstract of an article in the “Employees’ Maga- 
zine,” January issue. 
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either cylinder or car-journal oil. The latter oils will lie 
in heaps. If used on a cross guide they will be pushed 
off with the first stroke of the cross-head. Engine oil 
should not be mixed with other oils for any purpose. Its 
use should be confined to the lubrication of engine bear- 
ings, because it finds its way to the journal and fills 
up the irregularities of the bearing, thereby increasing 
the smoothness of its surface. It should never be used in 
steam cylinders, either by itself or mixed with cylinder 
oil, because it disintegrates when raised to high tempera- 
tures. 


OILING THE ENGINE 

Upon entering the engine house prior to starting up, 
especially if the engines have been idle for some hours, 
the engineer should open the cylinder cocks to allow any 
water that might have accumulated to escape. They 
should also be left open for a little while after starting, 
to allow the escape of the steam which the lower tem- 
perature of the steam pipes and cylinder walls causes 
to condense. The neglect of this important precaution 
might result in serious personal injury, damage to the 
engine and throwing the entire colliery out of work for 
some time. 

The cylinder-oil lubricator, if of the sight-feed type, 
should be adjusted to feed about five minutes before 
starting the engine. If of the mechanical-feed type it 
should be operated by hand a few times to give the cylin- 
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SY NOPSIS—If a wire rope is carefully watched at work 
it is possible to prevent much wear and tear. The article 
describes where the deterioration is to be expected and the 
cure for it is obvious. 
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Experience has taught that there are four leading 
causes for the destruction of wire rope, namely, abrasion, 
overstrain, undue bending and corrosion. In time, one or 
more of these causes will so weaken a rope that it can no 
longer support the load for which it was designed. When 
it fails, from any of the above mentioned reasons, the 
cause can usually be determined from the appearance of 
the rope. If, for example, the wires wear thin in a short 
time, the rope has been subject to abrasion; if the wires 
are but little worn and broken off squarely, usually stick- 
ing out all over the rope, it has suffered from either se- 
vere bending stress or overstrain; and if the wires are 
rusty and pitted, corrosion is to blame. 


CausEs or ABRASION 


Abrasion in a wire rope is frequently the result of one 
of the following causes: (1) Faulty grooves in wheels 
that are roughly worn or too tight for the rope. 

(2) Dragging of the rope upon the ground or over 
some fixed obstruction. 

(3) Using a rope under conditions for which none 
but the toughest steel (plough or improved plough) is 
adapted, and failing to select ropes of such grades, 

Another cause for sudden breaking may be excessive 
abrasion at some point. This may occur to ropes run- 





Note—From the January issue of the Employees Magazine, 
published by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. ‘This article was 
furnished by the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
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der a good initial lubrication. The oil cups on the crank 
pins, cross-heads, main journal and all other bear- 
ings should be set to feed two or three minutes 
before the engine is started. This precaution is es- 
pecially advisable with the crank-pin cup, because an 
abrasion of the metal at this point might cause expen- 
sive trouble and delay. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLEANLINESS 


Great care should be taken to prevent dust and dirt 
from getting into the engine room. The oft-given advice 
to keep all oil and grease cups covered should be religious- 
ly observed. Hot bearings are liable to occur when 
dirt or grit is carried into them by the oil, even though 
the oil is of the best. Drip pans should be used wherever 
necessary and the waste oil contained therein dumped 
into the filter frequently. 

It has been my experience that where an engine house 
and its machinery are kept clean and tidy, trouble of any 
kind rarely occurs. Before leaving the engine house af- 
ter the day’s work is over, all windows and doors should 
be closed, and all waste or inflammable material of any 
kind should be put into a covered metal can. The feeds 


on all oil cups and lubricators should be closed, and if 
the latter are nearly empty they should be filled ready 
for the start next morning, it being understood, of course, 
that reference is made only to engines that are in daily 
service and worked single shift. 





ning on slopes over heavy knuckle sheaves. After the 
train has come to a rest, if the sheave keeps on spinning, 
it tends to wear the portion of the rope resting upon it, 
and that part will slowly wear and become weak. 


CAUSES OF BROKEN AND CorRODED WIRES 


Badly broken wires, showing excessive bending, indi- 
cate that the wheels are too small or too numerous. They 
should be rearranged or a more flexible rope used. 

Rope badly corroded shows the lack of proper lubrica- 
tion. Local corrosion sometimes causes failure. If, 
in passing through a tunnel in which water is dripping 
from the roof, a rope is allowed to lie still for a consid- 
erable length of time, the part exposed to the drippings 
will rust faster than the rest. 

In addition to the destructive causes mentioned above, 
ropes sometimes suddenly tear apart. Such cases are in- 
variably the result of accidents to machinery or appli- 
ances, which bring upon the rope a load far beyond its 
capacity, or they are due to a serious weakening of the 
rope at the point of rupture, caused by some local abuses. 
Such abuse should by all means be avoided. A new rope 
made from the materials and with the care that distin- 
guishes “A-1” quality, is sent from the factory as nearly 
perfect as a mechanical product can be and the pur- 
chaser should protect the rope from those injuries which 
may with very little care be prevented. 

One of the most common of these injuries is the dam- 
age arising from “kinking.” If for any reason the rope 
is allowed to form a loop, and this loop is drawn taut, 
a kink will result. Though the kink may be straightened 
out, it leaves a permanently damaged and weakened spot 
and so should always be avoided. 
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When a running rope has a socket attached to the 
end, constant vibration tends to weaken the wires, and 
this weakness is increased if water collects directly over 
the end of the socket. It is, therefore, advisable every 
three to six months to cut off a piece from the end of 
the rope and reattach the socket. 

Besides the causes mentioned, the effects of which are 
usually revealed by inspection, temporary overloads pro- 
ducing excessive stresses are sometimes applied, and by 
straining the wires beyond their elastic limit these tend 
to shorten the life of wire rope. Such excessive stresses 
are more apt to occur where a rope is slack, or is attached 
to a short length of slack chain, and the power to lft 
or haul a load is suddenly applied, with the result that, 
instead of the rope gradually adapting itself to the re- 
quired pull, it is subjected to the jerk arising from the 
full inertia of the load. Lifting tests made on wire 
ropes, attached to chains having from 21% in. to 12 in. 
of slack attached, show that when loads are applied sud- 
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1—Wrre Rove Usep UNDER Proper CONDITIONS, SHOWS 
Norma Wear. 2—Wrre Rore THat Has BEEN 
SUBJECTED TO SHORT Bends, CAUSING BROKEN 
Wires. 3 AND 4—ENEARGED VIEWS OF 
Preces OF WIRE TAKEN FROM BADLY 
Rustep Rope 


denly, the stresses are from one to four times as great 
as those sustained when the same loads are gradually 
applied. Therefore, care should be taken to avoid, as far 
as possible, such pulls and jerks. 


Wire-Ropre LUBRICATION 


When a complaint is made that a wire rope has not 
given satisfactory service, the first questions asked by the 
manufacturer are: “How was the rope lubricated?” 
“What is the condition of the inside wires?” These 
questions arise because the experienced wire-rope maker 


fully appreciates that a wire rope is a complex piece 
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of machinery and knows that the importance of proper 
lubrication is too often overlooked. Sometimes a wire 
rope is covered with a compound too thick to penetrate 
beyond the outside wires. The effect of this is to leave 
the inside strands without protection against water and 
moisture. 

Examinations of ropes that have fallen short of the 
period of good service, frequently show tlie outside wires 
to be in apparently good condition, while the areas of the 
inside wires have been materially reduced and the whole 
rope weakened. This is due to corrosion that could have 
been prevented by the use of a lubricant which would 
have reached and protected the inside wires. 

A lubricant or preservative should not only pene- 
trate to the hemp center, in order to saturate it and pre- 
vent absorption of water, but it should also coat thor- 
oughly the inside wires of each strand. This cannot be 
expected from thick, heavy and sticky compounds or the 
greases frequently used for the lubrication of wire ropes, 
which were made primarily for some other and quite 
different purpose. 
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Wood Trestle for Motor 
Tramming 


By WILLIAM WALLACE 


From a typical iron-range shaft several trestles usual- 
ly lead off, one or two for the ore stockpile, one for the 
waste rock and a short one for a tail track, when motor 
tramming is employed. The bents of these trestles are 
sometimes steel, more frequently wood, and in the latter 
case are often temporary. The accompanying illustration 


pe Support and Brace 
every 6. 
































———— : Eno.€. tin. Jovenar 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


ELEVATION SHOWING 


represents a rather typical bent of light construction. It 
is designed for a load of 10 tons, that is, a loader car 
and an electric locomotive. The material specified is hem- 
lock, except for the posts which are cedar, spruce, or tam- 
arack round poles. Such a trestle will range in height 
from 15 to 50 ft., although for the higher structures, 
three or four posts are used in the bent. The stringers 
instead of being sawed timber, are frequently hewed poles, 
which may be lapped and the corbels eliminated. The 
full sill shown here is often omitted on a temporary bent 
and 1x6-ft. bearing blocks used under the various posts. 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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The Congressional Investigation in 
Colorado 


SYNOPSIS—The operators admit the importation of 
arms, but declare that it was done to protect their prop- 
erty. They show clearly that the men were making good 
wages and had saved over a half million dollars. The 
right of the committee to subpoena witnesses who are held 
by the governor, is denied. 


€ 


In the coal-strike hearing the importation to Colorado 
from West Virginia of rapid-fire guns for use during the 
strike in the southern field was the subject of considerable 
investigation by the Congressional committee while in session 
in Denver. Albert C. Felts, of the Baldwin-Felts Detective 
Agency, testified to having shipped four such guns together 
with 4000 rounds of ammunition, but that this was not done 
until after murders had been committed by the strikers. He 
claimed that the arms were secured for protection and not 
for offensive warfare, and that the freight on them had been 
paid by the operators. John G. Osgood, president of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co., declared that he would assume full re- 
sponsibility for his share in the importation of the arms, and 
stated that they were not used by anybody except the sheriffs. 


OSGOOD'S TESTIMONY 


Osgood declared that violence, on the part of the strikers, 
began the first day of the strike and that altogether he be- 
lieved 11 company men and three strikers have been killed, 
He accused the strikers of many depredations, such as 
the burning of bridges and attacks on nonunion camps. , He 
testified that there is no formal organization among the 
coal operators of the state, but that they have frequently 
met in one another’s offices for consultation, inasmuch as 
their interests are largely common. Both Osgood and J. F. 
Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., em- 
phatically stated that they did not wish to and would not 
deal with the United Mine Workers of America, Welborn say- 
ing, “I am going to run my own business or not have any 
business.” 

These men explained their attitude in this matter 
as based upon the fact that the union, being unincorpor- 
ated, is not a responsible body and does not abide by 
its contracts nor can be forced to do _ so. Osgood said 
that while he is personally opposed to the eight-hour law 
that has been in force for about a year in Colorado coal mines, 
he has enforced it. He believed that the miners themselves 
preferred not to be limited to the short hours, for their work 
is seasonal, the mines frequently running on short schedule 
during the summer months. Numerous canvasses of the men 
on this subject, he claimed, showed that the miners were op- 
posed to the eight-hour restriction. Referring to troubles 
arising over disputed weights of coal, Osgood said he was 
glad to have checkweighmen at his mines but that it is al- 
ways difficult to find men who will accept such positions. 


SCRIP AND SALOON REGULATION ARE NECESSARY EVILS 


Questioned regarding the use of “scrip,” he explained that 
his company inaugurated the system as a convenience to the 
miners who are never obliged to trade at company stores and 
are not discriminated against if they trade elsewhere. He is 
opposed to the system on the ground that shiftless miners 
often use scrip in payment for saloon bills. He stated that 
his company had no relation with the saloons of the coal 
camps except to regulate them somewhat for the benefit of 
its employees. At some of the camps, his company had es- 
tablished ‘“‘clubs’” where liquors and tobacco were sold at re- 
duced prices that effected savings, for some men, of about $5 
per month. 

He said that one notorious saloon, flaunting a red flag 
with a bowie knife on it, was frequented by anarchists and 
that the company had raided it a number of times. Osgood 
further declared that his company had done everything it 
could to comply with the new coal-mining code and had even 
anticipated some of the demands. He also explained the or- 
ganization of rescue crews and the purchase of a car fully 
equipped for instruction, two years ago. So far as he was 
concerned, he said, the strike was over, for his company is 
producing more coal than the market demands. 

Welborn declared that his company had already spent 
$250,000 resisting the present strike but that this ex- 
venditure was preferable to recognition of the union. He 


created some surprise among the members of the Congres- 
sional committee when he asserted that the strikers had about 
$400,000 in money deposited with his company. The corpora- 
tion has a system of notes whereby miners may deposit their 
earnings, and when the strike began such deposits amounted 
to about $500,000. Questioned concerning the need for the 
militia now, Mr. Welborn said that, although the strike is 
settled, so far as production of coal is concerned, violence is 
still imminent. Concerning scales of pay, he testified that 
the average pay for miners in his company’s mines just previ- 
ous to the strike was $3.84 per day. Both Osgood and Welborn 
denied any interference with the political liberty of employees 
and disclaimed any part in the control of local elections. 


MOTHER JONES 


After the taking of testimony from these two large opera- 
tors, the work of the investigation was transferred from Den- 
ver to Trinidad, where it was resumed Monday, Feb. 16. About 
the first important feature to occur in the work at Trinida 1 
was a scathing attack on Gen. John Chase and the militia i1 
general. Horace N. Hawkins, attorney for the union, filed a 
habeas corpus petition on behalf of Mary (‘Mother’) Jones, 
who has been held military prisoner since Jan. 12 in a hos- 
pital at Trinidad. The document sets forth many alleged 
acts of the militia that are contrary to the Federal and state 
constitutions. ‘ 

When the Congressmen proposed to subpoena Mrs. Jones,. 
Major E. J. Boughton, judge advocate for the National Guard, 
objected on behalf of Governor Ammons. He declared that 
neither Congress or any of its committees has any power to 
subpoena persons held incommunicado by a state militia act- 
ing under the orders of the governor. Lengthy discussion 
ensued which much surprised the Congressmen. The position 
assumed by the military authorities and tne governor rests 
upon a decision of the supreme court of Colorado some years 
ago, during the Cripple Creek strike, on the appeal of Charles 
H. Moyer, president of the Western Federation of Miners, for 
a writ of habeas corpus; and also upon a decision of the 
United States supreme court in a civil suit afterward brought 
by Moyer against Governor Peabody. The state supreme court 
decided that the governor is the supreme power whenever he 
has declared a state of insurrection to exist. In the present in- 
stance, Major Boughton declared that the public presentation 
of “Mother” Jones would incite riot. John R. Lawson, of the 
United Mine Workers, made a plea for Mrs. Jones and agreed 
to assume full responsibility for any disorder that might re- 
sult from her presence in public. This elicited a noisy demon- 
stration, requiring sharp criticism from Chairman Foster, who 
threatened to hold further hearings in secret session. 

The committee wired to the Governor, in Denver, requesting 
him to direct the military authorities to bring Mrs. Jones be- 
fore the committee. To this the governor replied by wire 
that he would obey the request but would prefer that her 
testimony be taken either at the hospital or in Denver. Tne 
evidence taken on the second day at Trinidad was from wit- 
nesses produced by the strikers and was intended to prove 
that the militia had been guilty of numerous assaults upon 
strikers and had interfered with postal rules in preventing 
strikers obtaining their mail at the post office. Two miners 
testified that they had been turned back from the post office, 
and that when some miners had resisted such interference, 
they had been attacked with muskets. One Michael Skidoda 
created much amusement by his ludicrous and dramatic de- 
scription of such mistreatment, and required frequent repri- 
mands from the chairman. The testimony of several strike- 
breakers was taken to prove that they had been brought from 
Pittsburgh under misrepresentations concerning the existence 
of a strike. 


A PITTSBURGH STRIKE BREAKER 


But to offset their statements, the operators’ called 
upon Charles Morgan, who testified that he came from the 
East, with other strikebreakers, fully aware of conditions. 
Contradicting statements made by preceding witnesses, hé 
declared that traveling conditions were satisfactory through- 
out the trip, that he had never had any trouble with the 
militia, and that he had never known it to disturb anyone 
who was not drunk or disorderly. He considered the condi- 
tions of miners here better than they are in Pennsylvania, 
where he had worked for years. He scored the immigration 
of foreign, nonEnglish-speaking miners. A woman witness 
charged the militiamen with much drunkenness. Another 
woman who had been active in a street riot and was held 
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under arrest 11 days, complained of the filth of her prison 
quarters and of the food furnished her. 


THREAT TO WRECK A TRAIN 


A fireman and a brakeman engaged on the Colorado & 
Southern R.R. claimed that they had been arrested by the 
military authorities for refusing to pull a train in violation 
of the law that regulates the working hours for train 
vrews. John H. Abrams, superintendent at Trinidad for the 
same railroad, related the receipt of a telegram warning 
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SYNOPSIS—A chart is here presented by means of 
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him not to permit a passenger and mail train to pass 
a striker’s tent colony at Ludlow. He took the train as 
far as Forbes Junction and then sent a messenger afoot to 
the colony, with the assurances that the train carried no 
deputies, before he was told that it would be safe for the 
train to proceed. During the day, Representative Evans, of 
Montana, secretly visited this tent colony to obtain personal 





information. The following day, the committee spent its time 
visiting the coal camps and interviewing the strikers. It is 
anticipated that the inquiry will soon come to an end. 

By D. GERBER* 
mean effective pressure of 50 Ib. per sq.in. For other 
mean pressures it will be necessary to interpolate. As 


which if the volume of air handled and water gage are 
known, we can determine (1) the actual horsepower in 
the air, (2) the horsepower necessary for the engine or 
motor driving the fan, and (3) the diameter of the cylin- 
der. In the latter case, we are to assume the piston speed. 

The chart shown herewith is arranged to indicate di- 
rectly the actual horsepower in a mine-ventilating current 


















noted on chart, the assumption is made that the mechani- 
cal efficiency of the fan is approximately 6214 per cent. 
This percentage may be taken at any figure, however. 

In general, the chart is constructed with a water-gage 
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Coat Ace Water Gage in Inches & Pressure Equivalents 
of a predetermined volume and water gage. Also to show 
the commercial rating of a motor or steam engine re- 
quired as a source of power.’ In the event of using a 
steam engine for power, the diameter of the engine cylin- 
der required for a given piston speed may be read directly 
from the chart. 

The calculations for cylinder diameters are based on a 





*Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Diameter of Engine Cylinder, Inches 
Length of Stroke, Inches 


scale along the lower edge, advancing from near the cente ¢ 
of bottom border toward the left. Above this scale is u 
group of converging lines, used to represent volumes of 
air in cubic feet, and a single inclined line passing 
through the common converging point. This line serves 
as a multiplier to obtain a proper figure for power under 
the assumed efficiency of 6214 per cent. 

The vertical line passing through the point of converg- 
ence is graduated to show the rating of the prime mover. 
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the series of (heavy lines) curves to the right of horse- 
power scale, represent piston speed in feet per minute. 
Extending to the right from the common converging 
point, along lower border is a scale-reading diameter of 
engine cylinder and may be read in connection with horse- 
power value and piston speeds. 

The graduations used to represent cylinder diameters 
may also be used to designate length of stroke, and when 
read in connection with the light (dot and dash) curved 
line, marked revolutions per minute, a continuation read- 
ing of stroke revolution from which piston speed may be 
read. Care should be taken in making such a reading to 
avoid confusing the length of the stroke and the diameter 
of piston. 

In the upper left-hand corner of right portion of chart 
there is a group of curved lines from which may be ob- 
tained a value for the mean effective pressure correspond- 
ing to any point of cutoff for a range of initial pressures. 

By the initial pressure is meant that at engine 
throttle or near it. These values do not have any 
direct connection to the work done by the chart, but serve 
as a ready means of arriving at a value for a mean effec- 
tive pressure with which the charted results may be 
checked. 


AN EXAMPLE TO ILLUSTRATE METHOD oF USING 
CHART 


The method of using chart may be readily understood 
from the following example: 

ExAMPLe—lIt is desired to know the horsepower in a 
volume of 275,000 cu.ft. of air moved against a pressure 
of 314 in. of water gage, the horsepower of a suitable 
motor or engine to drive a fan, having an efficiency of 
6214 per cent., of the above capacity, also the diameter 
of cylinder of this engine, the piston speed of which is 500 
ft. per minute, the mean effective pressure to be 50 Ib. 
per sq.in. Find the 314 graduation in water-gage scale 
and read up to a line marked 275,000 cu.ft. of air, thence 

the right to scale reading actual horsepower in air 
and read 152, thence up to the line marked multipler, 
thence to the right to Sua aA scale and read 
242 horsepower. 

Note that these ratings are based on a mean effective 
pressure of 50 lb. per sq.in. Should the pressure be more 
or less in connection with any problem it will be necessary 
to interpolate; for instance say the mean effective pressure 
is 40 lb.; it would be necessary to add 20 per cent. to the 
horsepower reading, or use 290 instead of 242. If the 
mean effective pressure is greater than 50 |b. the rating 
would be reduced. 

From the rating above found read to the right to the 
heavy curved line designated as 500 ft. per min. piston 
speed, thence down to the cylinder-diameter scale and read 
2014 in. diameter of cylinder. 

By reading up from the scale indicating the length of 
stroke in inches to the 500-ft. piston speed, the number 
of revolutions per minute of engine may be determined. 
From the group of lines indicating mean effective pres- 
sures the per cent. of cutoff required for a particular 
initial pressure may be found. 

Suppose a mine superintendent has an engine of known 
cliameter and stroke; he also knows approximately the 
steam pressure available and wishes to ascertain the range 
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of volume and pressure under which such motive power 
would be effective. 

The number of revolutions per minute and stroke com- 
bined will give the piston speed. The diameter combined 
with the piston speed will give the horsepower for a mean 
effective pressure of 50 lb. per sq.in., and by interpolation 
this figure may be changed to correspond with any mean 
effective pressure. 

The horsepower once determined, it is only necessary 
to reverse the operation previously described to read the 
water gage at which the determined horsepower will de- 
liver various quantities of air. 

The scope of this chart does not take into account any 
features of the fan other than to assume that it operates 
with a mechanical efficiency of 62% per cent. 
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Cleaning Commutators 


Cotton waste should never be used for cleaning a com- 
mutator, as the loose threads are liable to be caught under 
the brushes or by the commutator segments. Commuta- 
tors should have a smooth, dark glaze. When slightly 
roughened they may be polehee with a small amount of 

vaseline and a little No. 00 sandpaper fastened to a block 
especially made_to fit the curved surface. For a greater 
roughness coarser sandpaper is effective, but if the rough- 
hess 18 very pronounced and ridges have developed, the 
commutator should be turned in a lathe. 

It is well to apply a little vaseline to a commutator 
in good condition. Avoid the use of emery cloth. It con- 
tains iron and is therefore a good conductor of elec- 
tricity; hence it is lable to short-circuit the current 
through adjacent segments. Vaseline is superior to clear 
oil as a lubricant of commutators. Too much vaseline, 


however, will give a dirty black appearance and will cause 
sparking. —Byiplbiaee Magazine. 
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Method of Obtaining Time and 
Azimuth 


By J. A. MacponaLp* 


The usual method of obtaining the azimuth from 
Polaris is by making observations at elongation. While 
the following method is not new, it is not generally 
known and will be found much simpler in application 
and fully as accurate as the elongation method. No in- 
strument is required and no nautical almanac or mathe- 
matical tables are needed. 

This method is based on the fact that Polaris and 
two adjacent bright stars are in the same vertical plane 
only a few minutes before 
Polaris crosses the meridian. 
It can be used at only one 
moment in each 24 hours 
and it requires a fairly clear 
sky to enable the stars to 
be sighted behind a plumb 
line. The two stars that can 
be used in this observation 
are Mizar, the middle star 
in the tail or handle of the 
constellation known as the 
Great Bear or the Dipper, 
and Delta in the constella- 
tion Cassiopeia , commonly 
known as the Little Dipper. 
The former can be used only 
when it is below the pole 
during the night. When it 
passes the meridian above the 
pole it is too near the zenith 






North Pole-*; 
POTALIS acne. 


itu be of service, in which 

ae esse the latter star is ob- 
served. 

SHowine Mizar AnD The accompanying  dia- 

Pouarts ON MeripIAN = gram_ shows _ the principal 


stars of the constellations of 
Cassiopeia and the Great Bear with Delta Cassiopeia, 
Mizar and Polaris on the meridian. ‘The following ta- 


bles show the exact time at which these stars are in the 


same vertical plane on given dates. The time for other 
days can be secured by direct interpolation, the daily 
variation being four minutes. From January to June 
the observation is made with Mizar, and from July to 
December with Delta Cassiopeia. 


On line. On line. 
BIMRIATY 20s... . Se RRO OTA eIO Ee, Sl ye oO eerek as hays a pateg 5.30 a. m. 
MeIrUATY 2Oj\o.6 56-5: 3.20a.m. August 20. ; 3.28 a. m. 
JD 1.30 a.m. September 20.. re GL 2OIka MN. 
April 20 LIZA AI ee) CLODEL 20... arse ates aie ene 11.24 p. m. 
May 20 O26 pom November 20.4... .55 0h  °9.22\p. mM, 
2. on eRe ae 7.24p.m. December 20............ 7.24 p.m. 


When it has been determined by observations that 


Polaris is in the same vertical plane with one of these 


stars it can be shown that it will pass the meridian 7.15 
minutes later during 1913. This interval is increasing 
from year to year at the rate of 0.83 minutes so that 
in 1914 the interval will be about 7.5 minutes. The 
observation can be made either indoors or out by sus- 
pending an ordinary plumb line and marking the direc- 
tion of the meridian by setting a second point at the 
stated interval after the two stars are in the same ver- 


tical plane. 
The same observation may be used to determine local 
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standard time by the use of the accompanying tables 
for time, adding four minutes for each degree if the place 
of observation lies west of the time meridian and sub- 
tracting the same for stations east of the meridian.— 
Railway Age Gazette. 
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The Mine Mule 
By J. W. McCase* 


Some people believe that a mule should always be fed 
as much as he will eat, and have both hay and grain in 
the manger all the while he is in the barn. Thus no 
change in his allowance is made whether he works every 
day or only three or four days a week. The failure to 
reduce rations with due regard to the time the mule is 
idle not only tends to increase the cost of maintenance, 
but is harmful to the health of the animal. The excess 
hay will be scattered under his feet and wasted and the 
grain will accumulate in the bottom of the feed box, 
where it will soon become sour. This bad grain will sure- 
ly hasten the mule into poor health by causing indiges- 
tion. Thus when starting to work, after several days’ 
idleness, the mule naturally develops spinal meningitis 
or some other serious disease. 


How Mucu Foop a Mute SHoutp RECEIVE 


A much better way to feed the mule is to give him, 
during working days, only as much grain as he will eat 
up clean at each meal. At no time should any more hay 
be given than he will consume in his one meal at night. 
A safe rule by which to be guided, with shght variations 
to suit individual requirements and local conditions, is as 
follows: One pound each of hay and grain per day for 
cne hundred pounds of flesh. For example: A 1000-lb. 
mule should be fed 10 pounds of hay and 10 pounds of 
grain per day. When the mule is idle and is having little 
or no exercise, the amount of hay should be increased 
and given twice a day, and the grain ration should be re- 
duced from one-third to one- hale according to his physi- 
cal condition. 

When the ration is composed of corn, oats and tim- 
othy hay, without a mixture of nice green clover or al- 
falfa hay, about one-third to one-half pound of wheat 
bran should be fed daily, in addition to the above men- 
tioned grain ration. Plenty of good water should always 
be kept accessible in front of the manger. 

Keeping all roads and cars in good condition will add 
considerably to the comfort of mules, as well as help a 
great deal toward keeping them in good shape. A sick 
or crippled mule cannot work and is therefore a dead loss 
to the company while under the doctor’s care. 

A mistaken idea which seems to prevail among many 
drivers and assistant foremen is that in order to secure 
the best results from a mule while at work, it is neces- 
sary to hurry him. Frequently their only reason for this 
haste is that they themselves may have more time to rest 
at the bunk, and in order to gain this little extra time, 
the mule is often overloaded and seriously abused. Some 
mules will submit meekly to this hard treatment. Others, 
having strong minds of their own, refuse to permit it and 
ee to their ever-trusty heels for self-protection ; and 
when the ery goes through the mines, “Another mule has 
gone crazy,” do you wonder why? 





Note—From the ‘Employees’ Magazine,’ January issue. 
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Gasoline Industrial Locomotive 


By S. T. NicHoLSON* 


SYNOPSIS—A general summary of the industrial rail- 
way field with particular attention to the mine tramway. 
A short description is then given of the Vulcan gasoline 
locomotive, which has successfully met the exacting con- 
ditions of underground service. 

Long before the advent of gasoline, electricity or. com- 
pressed air as factors in transportation, a well known rail- 
road man was heartily ridiculed by some of his fellows 
at one of the early steam-railroad conventions. His men- 
tal acrobatics had been of the prophetic sort. He had been 
sufficiently ambitious to suggest that less than a quarter 
of a century would find sources of power other than 
steam as active agents in transportation. 





steam locomotive for the last 80 years perhaps has been 
an enormous economic power. 

That the use of gasoline in railroad work fell short of 
keeping pace with its utilization for road vehicles—auto- 
mobiles—has often been a source of wonder; but recent 
applications of highly developed, standardized gasoline 
locomotives in industrial transportation have indicated 
their successful economic usefulness in certain fields where 
steam locomotives are either impracticable or impossible, 
and where the cost of electric or compressed-air operation 
and maintenance is usually incommensurate with the 
profits of the business. 

Comparatively large gasoline locomotives are at present 
used in standard-gage freight-switching service in some 
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Diagram OF LOCOMOTIVE, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF PRINCIPAL PARTS 


The way of the world has been thus from time im- 
memorial. Yet when a new force or a device hitherto 
unknown is brought out, when it has passed through its 
experimental stages, when it has reached the point where 
its components can be subjected to standardization, and, 
finally, when it has established a record for commercial 
success, we have a new economic factor, another power 
affecting the price of the world’s goods. 


Locomotives ARE THE RESULT OF EVOLUTION 


The gasoline locomotive is simply another example of 
the usual process of evolution. Like the steam-actuated 
tractor, its forerunners were and are still in a much aug- 
mented and highly developed form, highway vehicles pro- 
pelled by a similar force and largely in a similar manner. 
Steam road wagons with crude upright boilers and un- 
refined engines preceded the locomotive by many decades. 
The incongruities of their construction rendered them 
commercially impossible; the limited knewledge of their 
day prevented their becoming economic factors. Never- 
theless the application of their principles to machines 
traveling on rails has proved highly successful, and the 





*Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


parts of this country and Europe. Their work has been 
satisfactory, and they are undoubtedly embryonic forms 
of larger and more flexible future units. Nevertheless in- 
dustrial railroads and more specifically mine tramroads 
seem to be of the nature to which such locomotives are 
best adapted. 

Until means are at hand by which internal-combustion 
locomotives can be produced in a form that can compete 
with the steam-actuated machine, their development for 
industrial purposes is of greater interest and somewhat 
more timely. It is immediately apparent, however, that 
the gasoline locomotive is in the strict sense a locomotive, 
not an automobile, and that it requires a locomotive 
builder to produce it successfully. 


THE GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE Is SELF-CONTAINED 


Like the steam locomotive, the gasoline machine has the 
fundamental advantage of being an independent, self- 
contained unit. It has also the additional advantages 
which are especially potent on industrial railways and in 
mines, of being less dependent upon a copious supply of 
water, and absolutely divorced from the coal pile. 

Of course, weight is an important element in any trac- 
tor, for without it a large pulling effort is unattainable. 


a ee wee 
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Weight, however, is of two varieties, useful and excess, 
and as the pull of any tractor is a question of engine 
power, diameter of drive wheel and several other factors, 
it follows that the elimination of excess weight (in the 
case of the steam locomotive a boiler three-quarters or 
more full of water, and a coal supply of from one-half to 
two tons) will increase the locomotive efficiency by lower- 
ing the center of. gravity, reducing wear on the track, 
and so far as the engine is concerned, transform a rela- 
tively greater amount of the power generated by the 
internal explosion into useful mechanical motion then the 
steam driven machine can of the heat generated from the 
coal pile. 

Granted that these conditions are true, the efficiency of 
this type of locomotive will be high. Consequently, its 
economic status is immediately established, since higher 
efficiency simply means getting a greater return on a given 
investment. 

There are certain inherent characteristics in any design, 
even in the underlying principles, of any type of present- 
day gasoline locomotive which limit its usefulness as a ma- 
chine of general utility. As those which have attained 
commercial success stand today, they are essentially slow 
moving, heavy-duty machines. The form of construction 
that is generally followed is not conducive to high speed, 
nor are high speeds desirable on industrial railways. 

We therefore arrive at a highly specialized locomotive, 
capable of developing its greatest power under the most 
desired or rather the most generally existing conditions. 
The average industrial or mine locomotive is expected to 
exert its maximum draw-bar pull on a rough, light track 
with many curves, some of which are extremely sharp, 
severe grades, and uncompensated curves on gradients at 
speeds of from 4 to 12 miles per hour. 


TYPICAL CONDITIONS OF OPERATION 


A typical case illustrating the conditions with which 
this form of tractor frequently has to contend is shown 
in the report of operation of a six-ton Vulcan gasoline 
locomotive at a mine of the Righter Coal & Coke Co., at 
Lost Creek, W. Va. Here the conditions of operation ab- 
solutely eliminated steam locomotives—although steam- 
storage or compressed-air machines might have been ac- 
ceptable if clearances had been greater—and the great 
cost of an electric system with its danger due to the arc- 
ing of the trolley wheel, the sparking between the com- 





mutator and brushes and the lack of headroom for the 


trolley wire precluded electricity also. The report of the 
demonstrator at the Righter Coal & Coke Co.’s mine is 
clear and brief, covering the entire situation. 


The locomotive works inside the mine, hauling loaded 
cars from a branch road to the top of the plane over 25-lb. 
rails. Empty cars are handled on the return trip. The track 
is uneven and the undulations present grades varying be- 
tween 1 and 2% per cent., there being practically no level 
track. The distribution of grades is about equally favorable 
and unfavorable to loaded movement. Curves are sharp 
and frequent. 

The weight of the empty cars is about one-half ton each, 
while the loaded weight is about three tons per car. Four- 
teen cars have been hauled on a single trip, although the 
average is 12. The locomotive however has demonstrated 
that it could handle 20 cars easily, were the capacity of the 
branch track great.enough to hold this number. This is 
computed on the basis of the above loaded weight per car 
and a hauling capacity of 64, 42 and 34 tons on grades of 1, 
1% and 2 per cent.; respectively. The locomotives rated trac- 
tive effort is 2400 lb., which enables it to haul 114 tons 
on a straight and level track with frictional resistance fig- 
ured at 20 lb. per ton. 
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The length of run from stop to stop in 1800 ft. with a 
running time of 14 minutes. In the average nine-hour day, 275 
cars or 30.55 cars per hour are hauled. 

This work requires 10 gallons of gasoline, or 0.9 gallon 
per hour, the equivalent in cars being 27% per gallon. The 
quality of gasoline used costs 16c. per gallon, but a better 
grade with probably a higher heat content can be had for 
20 cents. 


On the 16c. basis this would place the cost of hauling 
275 cars or their equivalent 48114 short tons at $1.60 per 
day, or about 4c. per ton for fuel only. Of course, inter- 
est on the investment, cost of track, car and locomotive 
maintenance, lubricants and labor, as well as the absence 
of earning power of the locomotive when the machine is 
not in motion must be added to the fuel cost before the 
final expense can be determined. But with the fluctua- 
tions of these values in various localities it is simple to 
estimate the cost on any specific railway, and further- 
more, these figures point conclusively to the locomotive’s 
dividend-increasing ability. 


TIME-TRIED CHARACTERISTICS ARE RETAINED 


Quite naturally locomotives of this type can be built 
ip varying sizes and made to incorporate special features 





EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF LOCOMOTIVE 


that will enhance their value in specific kinds of service. 
As a general rule, however, they follow a definite principle 
and retain as many of the time-tried characteristics of 
steam locomotives as possible. The cast-steel frames with 
their pedestal jaws, shoes and wedges and binders are 
familiar; driving boxes, brake and spring rigging hold to 
the old form also, except where structural differences 
make alterations obligatory. 

The essential features are a four-cylinder, four-cycle, 
clouble-opposed gasoline engine, bolted direct to the 
frame; a driving shaft with flywheel connected to the 
transmission shaft by universal joints and delivering 
power through two multiple-disk clutches. Between these 
clutches is a train of bevel and spur gears for driving the 
jackshaft. The rear or main drivers are rotated from this 
latter through case-hardened spur gearing and transmit 
their energy to the forward drivers in the usual manner. 
The gears run in oil and are inclosed in an oil- and dust- 
proof case. 

The magneto is gear driven from the engine shaft. 
The cylinders are water-cooled and circulation is main- 
tained by a large centrifugal pump. Almost the entire 
section over the front drivers is devoted to cooling tubes, 
and these are aided by a large multi-bladed fan mounted 
on the engine shaft. The entire design savors of great 
care and thought and a thorough acquaintance with the 
best gasoline practice. 
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There is little reason for going deeply into the struc- 
tural details, since the accompanying diagram, shows the 
general arrangement clearly. Some features, however, 
rather more of an engineering and operating than of a 
structural nature, combine good, common engineering 
sense with the idea of saving money. 


Tue MaAcHINE Is DESIGNED FoR Harp USAGE 


It is clear that the designer must have had the rough 
treatment and hard usage of the mining regions in mind 
when he put a rugged and foolproof machine on paper. 
Three points insignificant in themselves are upon second 
thought among the best economic features embodied in 
the Vulcan locomotive. The cylinders are horizontal and 
double-opposed instead of vertical, since in this way the 
opposite pairs of pistons neutralize the thrust on the 
crankshaft and the horizontal plane of the cylinders does 
not encroach on the limited head room. 

Another point is found in the change gears, where two 
integral jaw clutches take the stress of shifting, leaving 
the gears always in mesh. The strong point of the ar- 
rangement is in the placing of the jaw clutches on the 
high-speed engine shaft, with accessories that lock them 
in position when the multiple-disk clutches are engaged. 
It follows, consequently, that the transmission is relieved 
of all strain when speeds are changed. 

The method of reversing the locomotive is novel in that 
it is done entirely through the two multiple-disk clutches. 
The process, however, could not be simpler, and is less 
laborious than reversing a steam or compressed-air ma- 
chine, for throwing a lever to the rear engages the rear 
clutch, while moving it forward engages that for forward 
motion. At the neutral point both clutches are disen- 
gaged and the locomotive is stopped. 

For convenience in operation the brake, change-speed 
and sand-box levers are placed on the same shaft as the 
clutch-reverse lever. With this arrangement, the conse- 
quent ease of control is a close approach to effortless labor. 

The keynote of design in this locomotive is simplicity ; 
that of its operation, economy plus ability and efficiency. 
There are, of course, many small points of refinement that 
are extremely interesting, while the results thus far 
achieved make it a formidable economic factor. The full 
report of its operation, cost (maintenance and otherwise), 
and its economic effect on mining and industrial railways 
are valuable contributions to the art of industrial rail- 
reading. 

Reasons for Opposing Anthra- 
cite Tax 


The bill in equity of the Peoples’ Coal Co. of Scran- 
ton against the enforcement of the new 214 per cent. 
anthracite tax by Archibald W. Powell, auditor general, 
of Pennsylvania, and Robert K. Young, state treasurer, 
will be argued in the court of common pleas for Dau- 
phin County within a few days. The Peoples’ Coal Co. 
avers that the act imposing the tax is illegal in eight dif- 
ferent ways and as illogical as it is illegal. 

The first legal objection to the act is that it is a local 
and special enactment, and no notice of its passage or 
proposed passage was given as should have been done ac- 
cording to Article 3, Section 8, of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania. 
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The second legal objection is that the tax violates Sec- 
tion 1 of Article 9 of the State Constitution which pro- 
vides that all taxes shall be uniform upon the same class 
of subjects within the territorial limits of the authority 
levying the tax. Anthracite coal differs from bitumin- 
ous, semi-bituminous, and semi-anthracite coal in no wise 
except in the percentage of fixed carbon contained in it, 
and the line of demarcation is so slight, and the uses to 
which it is put, so similar as to make any attempt to 
soparate it from other coal, as a subject of taxation, ar- 
bitrary, illogical and illegal. All the coals mentioned 
are mined within the limits of the state of Pennsylvania 
which is the authority imposing the tax. 


Tax WILL Go to TownsHIPs WHERE COAL Is Not 
MINED 


The third legal objection to the tax is that it violates. 
the elementary principle of taxation, which requires that 
its purpose must pertain to the district taxed, and this 
objection also covers the illogical features of the distri- 
bution of the proceeds. The result of the distribution of 
one half the proceeds to the boroughs and townships of 
the various counties where coal operations are carried on, 
pro rata according to their populations, as specified in 
the act, would be that many boroughs and townships 
would receive large sums of money from this source 
when, as a matter of fact, not a pound of coal of any 
description is produced within their limits. 

‘It is pointed out that if this act were enforced, a num- 
ber of municipalities in the county of Lackawanna for 
instance would receive amounts two, three, four or five 
times as great as their municipal expenditures, though 
these municipalities do not produce a pound of anthra- 
cite or of any other kind of coal. Dalton and Waverly 
boroughs and the townships of Benton, Covington, Green- 
field, Jefferson, Newton, Scott and South Abington, of 
which the above is true, would receive an estimated ag- 
gregate of nearly $20,000. This would result, on the 
other hand, in only a small amount being appropriated 
to the municipalities producing the coal. 

The fourth legal objection is that the bill is contrary 
to Article 3, Section 3 of the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania which provides that only general appropriation bills, 
may contain more than one subject, which must be clearly 
expressed in its title. The bill in question provides in — 
its third section that the failure of the operator to fur- 
nish reports shall constitute a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, thus introducing a new crime 
into the criminal code of Pennsylvania without a word 
in the title of the act to give notice of any such purpose | 
or intention. 


Autso VioLATEsS UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


The act is also alleged to violate two provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. Anthracite is an 
article of interstate commerce, and Article 1, Section 8 
of the United States Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate commerce among 
the several states. Furthermore, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides that no state shall 
“deprive any person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” 

The act is said to be contrary to Section 18 of Ar- 
ticle 3 of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, inasmuch as 
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it undertakes to distribute as a gratuity to certain com- 
munities large sums of money, assessed and collected by 
the accounting officers of the commonwealth as state 
taxes, said communities being in no special manner en- 


titled thereto, because the subject matter of the said tax 
is not situated within their limits. 


The act contains two 


& 
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distinct and diverse subjects, not clearly expressed in its 
title, i.e., the provision for raising revenue by taxation 
and the appropriation of-state funds, raised by this 
taxation, to various municipal corporations. This is an 
additional violation of Article 3, Section 3 of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. 


& 


on at Ravenwood, Colo. 


By SAMUEL DEAN* 


SYNOPSIS—This accident seems to prove the efficacy 
of shale dust as a preventive of widespread coal-dust 


explosions. It is stated that shale dust is not likely to 
cause lung troubles. Much depends on having dust-tight 
cars. 


A small explosion, causing the deaths of two men, the 
result of a blown-out shot of permissible powder (Mono- 
bel No. 3), occurred at the Ravenwood mine, near Wal- 
senburg, Colo., on Jan. 17, last. 

It appears that the two men were working at the face 
of the main ninth south entry just off the slope, 
and had drilled a hole 7 ft. 6 in. deep into the solid 
coal. Several sticks of Monobel had been seen by the 
driver near the face before the hole was charged, and the 
assumption is that the men inserted a quantity of pow- 
der which was beyond the charge limit (1% lb.). Cir- 
cumstances point to the fact that after lighting the fuse 
they passed through the last crosscut near the face into 
the back entry to avoid the concussion of the shot. 

The shot, quite naturally, blew out, starting a dust 
explosion, and both men were afterward found dead in 
the back entry oppusite the last crosscut. There had 
evidently been much flame as both bodies were badly 
burned. 


EvIDENCE PoInts TO DISOBEDIENCE 


A shotfirer is provided at this mine (which is worked 
with open lights), and one of the rules is that no holes 
shall be charged or fired before all employees, excepting 
the shotfirer, are out of the mine. Miners are not sup- 
posed to have any blasting caps in their possession. These 
two men, who directly caused their own deaths, had pro- 
cured caps, and their probable intention, in drilling this 
deep hole, was to fire what is called a cracking shot. 

The shotfirer fires, on the average, about 45 shots a 
night; the majority of these being brushing shots. The 
tules do not authorize him to charge or fire holes in the 
coal unless the coal is sheared or undermined. 

At the time of the explosion (between 12 noon and 
1 p.m.), there were 92 men in the mine. And the rea- 
son why the explosion did not propagate over a larger 
area was that there was a quantity of shale dust lying in 
the entries, which became mixed with the coal dust. This 
quenched the flame and caused the explosion to die out 
before reaching the slope. 

The shale dust is formed naturally. The coal is ae 
2 ft. 8 in. thick, and 2 ft. of the top and 1 ft. of the 
bottom are brushed: Much of the shale from the brush- 

_ing is gobbed along the sides, and in addition to what is 
left on the floor, pieces fall down and are crushed by the 
wheels of the cars and the feet of men and mules. 


*Delagua, Colo. 





Men in other parts of the mine felt the explosion and 
hurried out to the slope. A driver standing on a parting 
on the north side had his cap blown off his head. Some 
little time elapsed before officials were able to penetrate 
the ninth south entries on account of smoke and after- 
damp. 

Back from the faces, and where the explosion stopped, 
the entries were perfectly dry, and dust on the ledges 


_.. No one was working in these rooms 
at the time of the explosion 
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could be blown away into the air-current. No one in the 
mine, as far as could be learned, noticed any counter- 
currents or inrushes of air. But it is quite easy to un- 
derstand that the minds of people would not be in a con- 
dition to make scientific observations at such a time. 
It was quite plain that there had been an inrush of air 
toward the faces, but whether this had occurred as the 
explosion was dying or had opposed the explosive wave 
when at the height of its power, I am unable to say. 
However, it may be found to be an easy matter to arrange 
different apparatus in an experimental mine to prove, or 
disprove, the “counter-current” theory. 


ANALYSES OF THE Dust 


After the explosion, samples of dust were swept from 
the floor and sides of the ninth south entry. The follow- 
ing are analyses of the dusts: 











No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Sample Sample Sample 
Per Cent.’ Per Cent. Per Cenu 
MOUS PINTO, | psctate.cts ois. c's ekhcaey © state's Le 6.51 6.19 2.96 
Wola tiles niatter ye Oeics sete clare 17.08 19.89 19.78 
Mixed earDon ) ces oyus «py etera oc 42.79 51.98 50.78 
RA STR de, cal cla Waves rascal oretale shelley 33.62 21.94 26.49 
FR OU ELE ie capac oi .8 e159 are,8 gles ene 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Sample No. 1 was gathered at the face of the ninth 
south main entry, from around the hole which was shot. 

Sample No. 2 was taken from rib opposite crosscut, 
which measures 12 ft. from face of main entry. 

Sample No. 3 was gathered off the roadway from be- 
tween the rails, at different places, all from within 14 
to 20 ft. of face of main entry. 

Samples taken further outby on the entry, where there 
had been more traffic, would have shown a larger ash con- 
tent. From appearances there was at least 50 per cent. 
of shale dust in the dust mixture where the explosion 
stopped. 

The following table shows the barometer readings on 

the day of the explosion, and a few days previous: 


Date Time, Bar. Time, Bar. 
PATVUATY LA Sara heer, eaeee aeeu ens 9 a.m., 24.20 3 p.m., 24.06 
SANUALY 1D eo pore oe hele sean cae 9 a.m., 23.93 3 p.m., 23.84 
AR Heth: 8 aniceme UM hihi His aoe Soe 9 a.m., 23.92 3° p.m., 23.85 
JSANUATY OL ae vein ete eee eR ote < 9 a.m., 23.86 3 p.m., 23.84 


This may be an opportune occasion to say a few words 
regarding the application of incombustible dusts, which 
are used for the purpose of preventing or stopping explo- 


sions of coal dust. 
Dust vERSUS WATER AS A PREVENTIVE OF 


Coaut-Dust EXPLOSIONS 


SHALE 


A number of water-treated mines have “blown up” 
violently, causing hundreds of deaths, within the last two 
or three years, with the result that an increasing num- 
ber of mining men are giving the use of “stone dust” 
attention. 

To begin with, it may be said that, the terms “rock 
dust” “stone dust” are not satisfactory. They give 
the impression of dusts which are hard and gritty. Shale 
dust is more suitable, but several different dusts can be 
used with success, and without any apprehension as to 
dangers arising from breathing or swallowing them. 
Boiler-flue dust, or the light brown dust called ash is 
now being used and is giving satisfaction. It has been 
found, after a number of years of practical experience 
with dusts in coal mines, that they are not likely to cause 
lung troubles. 

In place of the term “rock dust,” we might use “incom- 
bustible dust,” as suggested by W. C. Blackett; this covers 
all the different dusts that are suitable for the purpose. 

Where it is proposed to use an incombustible dust, 
the writer wishes to urge strongly that the applications 
of dust should be plentiful. It is also important that 
the man who has charge of the installation of this pre- 
ventive should be enthusiastic about its merits. It would 
be very unfortunate to have it applied in such an ineffi- 
cient manner that an explosion would travel through a 
treated roadway. 


APPLICATION OF INCOMBUSTIBLE Dust Is Not 
CosTLy 

The efficient application of incombustible dust is not 
costly. But it is expensive to maintain clean roads in 
mines where poorly constructed wooden end-gate cars are 
used, and the coal is soft and friable. Should small coal 
and coal dust be allowed to accumulate on the roads and 
exceed the amount of incombustible dust, then a wide- 
spread explosion would be possible, and the money spent 
in “shale dusting” will then be thrown away. In 
addition, in the event of an accident, this method of pre- 
vention would probably receive a condemnation which 
was not deserved. 
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In my opinion, the best thing to do first to combat the 
coal-dust menace is to install rotary dumps. Then set 
the carpenters to work bolting down the end doors, and 
making the cars as dustproof as possible. Where cross- 
over dumps are used, the cars are often not completely 
emptied, and coal is not only sprinkled along the roads 
by the loaded trips coming out, but also by the empty 
trips going in. All new cars should be tight, and prefer- 
ably built of steel. Road cleaning and shale dusting can 
then proceed and will certainly produce valuable re- 
sults, 

It is practically impossible to keep a mine free from 
the minimum quantity of dust necessary to propagate an 
explosion, and the weight of incombustible dust required 
should be governed by the amount of coal dust present. 

Of course, the introduction of all these safety precau- 
tions, which we hear so much about, must of necessity be 
governed by the margin between the cost of production 
and the selling price. And this margin is smaller in the 
United States than in any other part of the coal-mining 
world. 

At the coroner’s inquiry into the recent explosion at 
the Vulcan mine (Colorado), the chief state inspector 
said that he had been unable to carry out the law on ac- 
count of a lack of funds. It is difficult to imagine a 
more ludicrous situation—a government inspector unable 
to carry out the law because the state was short of money. 
Should a coal operator make any such plea, he would 
probably be compelled to go out of business. 


@ 
Some Sagacity ! 


Many mules have been killed by runaway cars and by 
the carelessness of trip-riders in sending blind loads down 
entries and slopes. The sketch below indicates how a 
W. Va. mule took care of himself and utilized the only 
means of escape. 
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The Du Bois, Penn., Conve 


SY NOPSIS—Patrick Gilday advocates fines for viola- 
tion of agreements. The miners are anxious to start co- 
operative stores. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 24, the convention of District No. 
2 of the United Mine Workers of America met in the 
Avenue Theater, at Du Bois, Penn., Vice-President 
James Purcell presiding. The President, Patrick Gil- 
day, was unable to be present owing to illness. 

Passing over minor matters, we come to the report of 
President Gilday read on his behalf by Charles O’ Neill. 
We wish to compliment him on the boldness of his open 
advocacy that violations of the agreement between miners 
and operators be made a matter of penalty. Our readers 
will remember that this was one of the six demands made 
by the operators at Philadelphia, where District No. 2 
was not represented. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ASSESSING FINES 


This proposal is undoubtedly fair but it is hard to 
enforce against the operators because no one can tell why 
they suspend individual men or lay off all their employees 
whether because of union activity or to promote efficiency 
or from lack of market to keep their mines running. 

It is equally difficult to make such a provision opera- 
tive against the mine workers because of the poverty of 
the union and its failure to incorporate and also for the 
reason that there are so many ways of avoiding an open 
violation of the terms of the agreement. Unduly pro- 
tracted holidays may be mentioned as means of creating 
the effect of a strike without perhaps a violation of the 
letter of the contract. 


Witt Pusiic Opinion Favor Even A Farr ScHEME? 


However, the experiment may be worth trying and the 
result might prove wholly beneficial even if far less com- 
pletely effectual than it would appear to be on its face. 
We cannot say that we are extremely hopeful. The sys- 
tem is one of fines and while it works both ways it has 
an unpleasant similarity to a practice in certain mer- 
cantile establishments and factories of fining those who 
are guilty of infractions of rules of the house. This 
practice has died out in America largely. Its existence 
was marked by no little friction. 

Mr. Gilday stated that operators and miners had 
broken their agreement. We are somewhat disposed to 
think this true. Of course, it will be readily acknowl- 
edged as of force with regard to the mine workers because 
otherwise why is it acknowledged by their spokesman. 
Besides everyone knows it is true. 


THE CLAIM THAT OPERATORS BREAK AGREEMENT 


On the other hand, the mine-workers claim that any 
action taken by the operators to prevent bosses from join- 
ing the Union is in violation of the agreement. The op- 
erators did not expect to face unions so aggressive that 
even the bosses would be induced or compelled to join. 
In former days the tendency was rather toward “class,” 
than toward “industrial unionism” and bosses were con- 
sidered proper members of a union of their own and were 
not wanted in the United Mine Workers of America 
_ where the other members feared their presence would be 
a menace rather than an assistance. On the one hand, 
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they might have been disposed to use undue influence and 
on the other hand to spy for the benefit of the operators. 

Consequently, the agreement tacitly overlooks officials 
of all kinds. If, however, the contract reads so as to 
bind the company with regard to these men, the operators 
cannot excuse themselves in breaking it by loosely stating 
that they did not have it in mind when they signed the 
agreement. Nor can they excuse themselves by saying 
that exclusion is reasonable and should be incorporated in 
the contract. It is only proper that such a proviso should 
be made just as proposed by the operators at the Phila- 
delphia Conference but this fact would not justify the 
employers in slipping in a new clause, however righteous, 
into a contract to which they had already appended their 
signatures. 





THE Contract To Br Reap IN Licut or Past Prac- 
TICES 


But does the contract so bind the operator. The agree- 
ment clearly provides for increased wages for “monthly 
men” and so possibly in yerbal strictness even general 
managers and vice-presidents may be included. As a mat- 
ter of actual fact and usage, we believe the companies 
rarely advanced bosses in accord with the changed wage 
scale and the union, not regarding these men, as of their 
own kin made no objection. The agreement is to be read 
according to the “law merchant,” if we may be excused 
the expression. The actions of both union and operators 
have been such as to show conclusively that neither 
party hitherto regarded bosses as subject to union agree- 
ments and the meaning of the contract is to be judged 
by the customary practices in the industry. 

The contract apples to all, union and nonunion men, 
who work for the corporations under the schedule 
whether their particular employment is named or un- 
named but it does not have any bearing on those whom 
long practice has exempted from the operation of the 
agreement whether they join the union or not. 

Excluded from the benefits of the wage scale because 
they are bosses, how can they be made to be covered by 
the contract for the sole purpose of maintaining the un- 
restricted right of the union to enlist new members. They 
are either in the contract or out of it, being unnamed. 
If they are not in the wage scale they are also not in that 
part of the agreement relating to the noninterference 
with union activity. 


Do Operators Ever Try To BREAK ContTRACT? 


Though we cannot feel that the exclusion of bosses is 
a violation of the contract, there is probably some truth 
in the statement that here and there the operators have 
shown a disposition to break, and in some cases may have 
broken, the contract. In most cases, however, the situ- 
ation is like that arising out of the Panama treaty and 
results from a variant interpretation of an agreemnt 
signed without due consideration. 

In a neighboring district, a man who is as well disposed 
to laboring men as we are likely to find, wanted to violate 
the scale agreement, as he related at the Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America, and he probably would have taken 
up the fight to break it, had conditions favored. He was 
introducing a better system and new machines in his 
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mines which he declared at the institute enabled two men 
to undercut 447 tons of coal per day instead of 200 as 
before. He wanted to provide that those men would 
earn nearly a half more pay than they were getting but 
to reduce at the same time the rate per ton paid them. 
The new machine men were to get 7c. per ton, the old 
cutter and scraper got Llc. 

The union demurred; there was the scale already 
signed and it would have to stand till the next conven- 
tion and conference. But the scale will remain just as it 
was—a deterrent to all who would otherwise scrap their 
older types of machines and discontinue their more anti- 
quated methods of operation to the advantage of the 
worker, the consumer and the enterprising operator. 
We introduce this as an evidence of attempts to 
change the scale, some of which, however, are not marked 
by any such ample reason. 

Consistency in accepting the scale, good or bad, logi- 
cal or illogical is to be urged without reserve on all par- 
ties and a court to interpret its meaning is much needed. 


Fines Invotve A Court 


The fines proposed lead us inevitably to a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration for without a court how can 
fines be assessed? And so Patrick Gilday appears to be 
ready to accept another principle demanded by the op- 
erators at Philadelphia. One advantage of such a body 
would be that it might be given broad powers which 
would permit it to take under consideration ques- 
tions of remuneration where a new device assures the 
workman increased productivity. As a further advan- 
tage the arbitral body would place equal burdens on all 
in a district and make inequalities in interpretation of 
the wage scale impossible. 

Patrick Gilday further recommended that the union 
give scholarships to young men entering State College. 
He recommended the mine workers to remain at work 
after Apr. 1, pending the outcome of the deliberations 
provided the conference between miners and operators 
was then in session. 


Tuer District UNIon Hap $2.57 per MEMBER JAN. 31 


The membership in the district union increased dur- 
ing the past year from 32,755 to 37,993. The highest 
figure reached was in 1910 when it was 38,649. The 
total receipts for the year including the previous year’s 
balance were $463,455.14. The expenses were $365,- 
624.82, leaving on hand, Jan. 31, $97,830.32. 

On the second day, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the international president to withdraw the na- 
tional organizers from district No. 2 and send them to 
nonunion fields. A resolution was adopted, authorizing 
the district officers to start a wholesale store so that local 
unions which start codperative stores may buy their goods 
at wholesale prices. 





COOPERATIVE STORES 


We hope that some attempts may be made in this di- 
rection. Nothing like capitalism in the union will tend 
so speedily to convert its members into the friends of 
capital. If, however, the unions should prove able to 
undersell the company stores, then these are doomed and 
few would regret it. This, however, is unlikely and the 
experiments of the unions in this as well as in benefit as- 
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sociations will broaden their viewpoint as to all forms of 
capitalism. 

Resolutions were passed providing for the disciplining 
of delegates found under the influence of liquor, in- 
structing the subdistrict officers to see that every mine 
has first-aid supplies always on hand, commending Presi- 
dent J. P. White for not accepting the seventh vice-pres- 
idency in the American Federation of Labor and recom- 
mending that wires, motors and electric pumps be taken 
out of mines where dangerous gas exists. Other resolu- 
tions offered provided that checkweighmen pass an exami- 
nation, that companies be required to pay the union for 
all unchecked coal coming from the mine, and that bene- 
fits continue to be paid for two weeks after a strike. 


& 


Coal Mining Safest of Big 
Industries 


For the last quarter of a century the news of occasional 
mine disasters has been given prominent display in the 
newspapers of the land. In addition to these news dis- 
plays, there have been reports now and then of serious 
mine accidents in Europe and Australia. The result has 
been that the general public now has the impression that 
mining is the most dangerous of all occupations. But 
this is not true. 

Recently the casualty statistics for persons employed 
in coal mines, on railroads and in stee! mills of the 
United States, in the year 1911, were assembled for com- 
parison. The year 1911 was taken as a basis because 
that was the last year for which the Federal authorities 
had reports for all three industries. It was seen by the 
comparison that, for each thousand men employed, fewer — 
coal miners were injured than railroad men or steel 
workers. ; 

Bulletin 69, of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
shows that in 1911 the number of coal miners in this 
country was 729,279. Of this number 31,334 were in- 
jured more or less seriously. In the same year, according 
to the “Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” the railroads employed 1,669,- 
809, and of this number 126,039 were injured. United 
States Senate Document 110, Sixty-Second Congress, 
bears testimony to the fact that 35,764 steel workers were 
injured of 158,604 employed. 

A study of the figures contained in these government 
documents, shows that there were about half as many 
coal miners as railroad men employed and that less than 
one-fourth as many were injured. 

It is also shown that, while the mines employed 570,675 
more men than the steel mills, the steel mills injured 4430 
more men than the mines did. 

A reduction of the figures to a common basis brings 
out the fact that, for each thousand men employed, 42.96 
were hurt in the coal mines, 75.48 on the railroads and 
225.48 in the steel mills. 


Coming Meetings 


First National Efficiency Exposition and Conference, 
Apr. 4-11, Grand Central Palace, New York City. Di- 
rector of Efficiency Society, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 
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Electric Winding Engines 
Upon another page, under the caption “Types of Elec- 
tric Winding Engines,” by L. F. Mitten, we print an ex- 
tremely comprehensive article dealing with the problem 
of slope and shaft hoisting. This clearly portrays the 
best practice along this line in American coal mines. 

Having spent some years in charge of the design of 
hoisting machinery for one of the most reliable and suc- 
cessful firms in the United States engaged in the manu- 
facture of this class of apparatus, Mr. Mitten is perhaps 
as well qualified to speak authoritatively upon this sub- 
ject as any other man in America. We have no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in recommending a careful perusal of this 
article to such of our readers 23 are interested in hoisting 
problems. 


Reversing Main Air Currents 
im Coal Mines 


A paper presented by William Clifford, at the meeting 
of the Manchester Geological and Mining Society, held at 
Manchester, England, Feb. 10, 1914, and which will 
be published later in the Transactions of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers, draws attention to the need of re- 
versing the main air currents in coal mines, under cer- 
tain conditions and at certain seasons of the year, for the 
purpose of preventing the accumulation of ice in air 
shafts or in main hoistways used as downcast shafts. 

The paper also describes briefly the arrangement of 
shunting doors for reversing the air current, so as not to 
destroy the uniformly curved lines of the expanding chim- 
ney commonly used when exhausting air from mines by 
means of centrifugal fans. Mr. Clifford was for a long 
period the agent for the Guibal fan in the United States. 
His device, in this connection, consists of a hinged door 
made to travel in channeled guides built into the sides of 
the chimney. In other respects, the arrangement of the 
shunting doors is similar to that used for many years, in 
the construction of the Beard-Stine fan. 

In his paper, Mr. Clifford draws attention to a fact 
that has too often received insufficient attention; namely, 
the reduction of the intake area that often results from 
the accumulation of ice in the downcast shaft, or the 
main intake, slope or drift openings of a mine. The 
cold intake air quickly freezes any moisture that may be 
present in these intake openings. Mr. Clifford refers to 
this fact as being a chief factor in the explosion that 
occurred in the Harwick Colliery, near Pittsburgh, Jan. 
25, 1904, in which 179 lives were sacrificed. Mr. Chif- 
ford states that the fan ventilating this mine was a 
Capell fan 13.5 ft. in diameter and 7 ft. wide, capable of 
producing 200,000 cu.ft. of air per min. and reversible, 
and that it had been run continuously as a blower, with- 


out change, for several weeks previous to the explosion, 


the weather in that time being severely cold. He adds 
that the accumulation of ice at bottom of downcast shaft 
had reduced the intake area at this point to 9 sq.ft. 
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In this paper, Mr. Clifford further draws attention to 
the important fact that before an air current can be re- 
versed in a mine, the person responsible for its direction 
must have an intimate personal knowledge of the plan of 
the mine and the course of the ventilating current, and 
understand fully the effect that will be produced in re- 
spect to the flow of gas-charged currents, in different por- 
tions of the mine workings. 

In this connection, we would refer readers to the valu- 
able discussion that was conducted some time ago, in 
Coat Acs, Vol. 2, on the question, Should Mine Fans Be 
Built Reversible? The discussion extended from Oct. 19, 
p. 545, to Dec. 21, 1912, p. 880. Thirty letters were pub- 
lished, giving the views of men of large mining practice 
and varied experience. Although some arguments were 
presented adverse to the building of mine-ventilating 
fans reversible, the general consensus of opinion was that 
the greatest reliability, in respect to the ventilation of 
large mincs, could only be secured by building the fan in 
that manner. 


"3 


y 
Mine Visitation 

The danger attending the practice, too common in some 
districts, of permitting visitors to enter coal mines unat- 
tended and especially during working hours, has been 
again emphasized by a fatal accident that occurred at the 
National mine, Monday night, Feb. 23. 

The victim in this case was Nelson Banchrost, 32 years 
of age, a marble cutter and resident of New York, who 
was engaged at the time on contract work in Scranton. 
He had been in Scranton but a week and had never seen 
the inside of a mine before. In company with several 
companions, Mr. Banchrost visited the mine and was low- 
ered on the cage, to make a tour of the workings. After 
watching the miners at work in the chambers, they re- 
turned to the foot of the incline and watched the loaded 
cars going up and the empty cars coming down the plane. 
In a foolish attempt to cross the track, Banchrost was run | 
down and so badly injured that he died the following 
night in the hospital, where he was taken, 

No one will question the propriety of permitting 
tors, at proper times and suitably attended, going into 
the mines to gain knowledge and experience, or it may 
be to satisfy curiosity, that they may understand better 
how coal is taken from Nature’s great storehouse. How- 
ever, mine regulations should be strictly enforced, forbid- 
ding irresponsible persons and persons unattended from 
exploring mine workings or entering the mine for any 
purpose whatsoever while the mine is in operation. Mine 
officials should be held to a strict accountability for any 
violation of these regulations. 

It is common practice, in a large number of the anthra- 
cite mines, to permit no one to enter the mine without a 
duly certified pass, designating the time of the visit and 
the number of persons admitted, and requiring that the 
visitor be properly attended, although the company as- 
sumes no responsibility for his safety while in the mine. 
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This is as it should be. A mine is truly a dangerous 
place for one unacquainted with mining practice and con- 
ditions ; especially during the busy hours of the day when 
coal is running and every passageway is an avenue of 
danger. 

€ 


List of Fatal Coal-Mime Exe 
plosions 


We publish, in the discussion department of this is- 
sue, p. 418, a letter from Prof. E. N. Zern, drawing at- 
tention to the difficulties surrounding the work of mak- 
ing a complete list of the fatal mine explosions. In re- 
ferring to the admirable list of mine accidents, recently 
_ published by the Federal Bureau of Mines, Technical 
Paper 48, Professor Zern mentions a few mine explo- 
sions not included in this list compiled by the Bureau. 

Since the publication of this accident list, which is 
properly limited to a fatality of “five lives lost in the ac- 
cident,” we also have noted numerous omissions of 1m- 
portant explosions that have occurred in this country 
and which should be included in such a list. No one can 
fully appreciate the difficulty of securing a complete list 
of mine accidents, until he has attempted the work of 
compilation, 

Some years ago, the author of Mine Gases and Explo- 
sions attempted to secure from the different state mining 
departments a complete list of mine explosions in which 
the fatality was limited to five lives lost and dating back 
only to 1896. Many of the replies received from the state 
departments, at that time, revealed the fact that no rec- 
ord had been kept of these fatalities, until very recently. 

With a hope of eventually completing, as far as pos- 
sible, the list of coal-mine explosions, both gas and dust, 
that have occurred in the United States and Canada up 
to the present time and that resulted in five or more 
deaths as a result of the explosion, either at the time 
or within a period of, say 30 days thereafter, Coan AcE 
proposes to publish at an early date a more or less com- 
plete list of such explosions. 

To assist in this work, which will simply be carrying 
out the work already begun by others, we ask the hearty 
codperation of readers and all others interested, directly 
or indirectly, in coal mining, to send us any information 
in their possession, or to make any correction or reference 
to such lists already published. This is a work in which 
all should heartily cooperate. 


The Business Outlook 


Although there are many who prophesy a more or less 
immediate return of the business activity so evident in the 
coal industry last summer, there actually seems to be lit- 
tle tangible evidence upon which to base such a predic- 
tion. It must be conceded that conditions are not nor- 
mal, probably being at only about 65 per cent. of the 
average. The situation is particularly acute with the 
railroads, whose business represents about one-third of 
the total for the country. Under the pressure of adverse 
legislation, current reports show decreased earnings, and 
a generally straitened financial condition. The steel 
industry, which is closely affiliated with the coal busi- 
ness, has also felt the effects of the abnormal conditions 
keenly. 
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Probably one of the strongest optimistic arguments at 
the present time is the fact that the currency and tariff 
legislation have finally been enacted, and are now a closed 
issue, while this is further supplemented by the sanguine 
reports constantly emanating from Washington. It is 
also generally true that the economic condition of our 
country is much stronger than during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration in 1893, but there are many who will re- 
call the disasters of that time with apprehension. 


Improvements in mechanical devices, effecting a higher 
efficiency of labor, have made it possible to cope better 
with foreign competition; however, there has been but 
little time in which to prepare for this test which the 
country is now facing. There is some doubt also as to the 
practicability of the new currency legislation, although 
it is generally conceded that it will at least relieve the 
possibility of any panicky conditions, such as prevailed 
in 1907. 

Without entering into the various merits of the issues 
now facing the government, it will be agreed that con- 
stant agitation must inevitably continue the policy of re- 
trenchment on the part of capital. One cheerful feature 
of the current situation is the large amount of surpluses 
accumulating in the banks, awaiting opportunity for per- 
manent investment. To this might be added the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, grant- 
ing the industrial roads allowances which, it is said, will 
increase their revenue $15,000,000 annually ; and it is also 
probable that the commission. will ultimately permit a 
general advance in freight rates. These favorable devel- 
opments have, at least, caused a feeling of cheerful hope 
in the conservative element of the business world. 

As to the coal business itself, the indications are that an- 
thracite, with its limited supply and close control, will 
have its customary profitable year. The outlook in bitu- 
minous, with its heavy over-production, and consequent 
keener competition is, of course, more susceptible to con- 
ditions in general industrial circles. The labor situation 
will be a potent factor in determining the ultimate re- 
sults, and if there is a general suspension in the union 
fields for a period of six weeks or two months, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that a high price-level will prevail 
over the balance of the year, but with the heavy supply 
of coal now available at all the distributing centers, the 
reverse may be expected if this anticipated curtailment 
fails to materialize. 


Prohibition in West Virginia 


The mining industry of West Virginia is to be con- 
gratulated on the enactment of a state-wide prohibition 
law, which will take effect July 1, 1914. If this new 
measure is faithfully carried out, there is sure to be a no- 
ticeable improvement in the morale of the men in mining 
communities. Nothing has been more active in the de- 
struction of character and prosperity in coal camps than 
the unrestricted sale of intoxicating liquors. Let the 
operators now provide moving pictures, playgrounds and 
baths, and the consequent reduction in lawlessness and en- 
forced idleness will show up favorably on the cost sheets. 
But above all else will be the personal satisfaction and — 
feeling of pride that must come to every man who lends 
himself to the work of fostering human happiness. 
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Mining Royalties Dependent 
upon Existence of Coal 
Dy AL U> HY STREET* 


SYNOPSIS—The courts incline toward an interpreta- 
tion of leases as exempting liability for rent or royalties 
where production is impossible or unprofitable, eacept 
where there is an express agreement to the contrary. 

& 

The law reports indicate that disputes frequently arise 
under coal-mining leases concerning the lessee’s liability 
for rent or royalty as affected by exhaustion of coal or 
failure to find a merchantable seam. 

A lease of land for the purpose of exploring: for and 
mining merchantable minerals at a fixed annual rental 
has been declared by the Michigan Supreme Court to 
involve an implied understanding that minerals exist in 
the land, releasing the lessee from liability for rent, on it 
appearing that no minerals exist. (Blake vs. Lobb’s Hs- 
tate, 68 Northwestern Reporter 427.) 

As was said by the Colorado Supreme Court in the 
case of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. vs. Pryor, 57 Pacific 
Reporter 51, the parties to a mining lease are presumed, 
in the absence of express provision to the contrary, to have 
contemplated mutual advantages, and unless merchant- 
able coal is found and can be produced at a reasonable 
profit the lessee is not bound to work the mine. The 
court accordingly decided that a lessor, in order to show 
himself entitled to recover on account of the lessee’s 
failure to operate under the lease, was bound to establish 
not only that the land was underlaid with merchantable 
coal, but that it could be mined with profit after deduct- 
ing the royalty. 

CoLoraADO SUPREME CouRT QUOTED 


The court said: “The coal might be merchantable, and 
yet the lessee be unable to produce it at a profit, after 
deducting the stipulated royalty, which would be regarded 
as fair and reasonable for ventures of this kind.” 

But where a lessee made annual payments to avoid for- 
feiture of the lease for failure to mine, it was decided by 
the Iowa Supreme Court in the case of Bloomfield Coal 
‘& Mining Co. vs. Tedrick, 68 Northwestern * Reporter 
570, that on sinking a shaft and ascertaining that, con- 
trary to the supposition of both parties, there was no 
coal under the land, the lessee was not entitled to re- 
cover the payments made. The court rested its decision, 
however, on a finding that the payments were made to 
avoid forfeiture of the lease pending the lessee’s fail- 
ure to commence operations, and were not intended as an 
advance payment of royalties, intimating that the lessee 
would otherwise have been entitled to repayment. 

Lessees in a Pennsylvania case, who claimed exemp- 
tion from liability for a minimum royalty under an ex- 
press provision of their leases applicable to beds of less 
than 21% ft. in general thickness, were held by the Su- 
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preme Court of that state to have had the burden of 
showing that the coal was of less thickness, it not being 
Incumbent upon the lessors to show that the bed in ques- 
tion had a general thickness greater than 21% ft. This 
decision was influenced, however, ty the fact that it was 
conceded that there was merchantable and workable coal 
in the land. The evidence in the case being conflicting 
on the question as to the actual thickness of the bed, 
and there being proof tending to show that the lessees had 
not made proper examinations to test the actual thick- 
ness, the lessors were awarded the minimum royalty. 
(Holt vs. Kelley, 73 Atlantic Reporter 947.) . 

In the case of Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis vs. 
Peers, 3% Northeastern Reporter 93%, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, in awarding recovery of a minimum royalty, 
which was guaranteed regardless of whether mining oper- 
ations should be conducted, decided that the leasing land- 
owner was not required to prove that there was a seam 
of workable coal under the land, the lease containing no 
express warranty on that point. 

Unexpected inferiority of coal, making it unsalable, 
was a “circumstance” beyond the lessee’s control within 
the meaning of a lease which required him to pay royal- 
ties on not less than 500,000 bu. of coal, unless prevented 
from taking and shipping that quantity by some accident 
or circumstance beyond his control, according to the de- 
cision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals in the case of 
Givens’ Executors vs. Providence Coal Co., 60 South- 
western Reporter 304. 


EFFECT OF EXHAUSTION oF COAL 


Exhaustion of coal in the leased land discharges the 
lessee from further liability under a clause binding him 
to mine and ship sufficient quantities of coal to produce 
$5000 in royalties, unless prevented from doing so by un- 
avoidable accident, or occurrences beyond his control. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Bannan ys, Graeff, 40 
Atlantic Reporter 805.) 

On the other hand, in a recent case where a lease 
provided for a stated royalty and for a minimum produc- 
tion and a minimum rental on that basis, the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals held that the lessee could not escape 
payment of the minimum rental on the ground that the 
coal had been exhausted, so long as he retained posses- 
sion of the premises under the lease. (Lennox vs. Van- 
dalia Coal Co., 66 Missouri Appeals Reports 560.) And 
in an early case, McDowell vs. Hendrix, 67 Indiana Su- 
preme Court Reports 513, a lease providing a minimum 
payment unless no coal should be found and the lease 
should be abandoned was held not to release the lessee 
from liability for such rent so long as he retained pos- 
session of the land. 

A Pennsylvania lessee, who guaranteed a minimum an- 
nual royalty for ten years, was declared liable for the 
full amount, although the coal seam became unworkable 
in eight years. (Timlin vs. Brown, 28 Atlantic Reporter 
236.) | 
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High Safety Records 


As a subscriber and reader of your valued publication, 
I have read with considerable interest the article in the 
issue, Feb. 21, in regard to high safety records, and am 
pleased to see the interest taken in drawing attention to 
the decided decrease in fatalities, as compared with pro- 
duction. Whether or not this statement from us will 
be of any special interest, I wish to give it to you any- 
way. 

We have been mining coal in Muhlenberg County, now, 
for a little better than ten years, and in that time have 
produced five million tons of coal with a total fatality of 
six. Last year our output, at the two mines, Luzerne and 
Graham, was 661,118 tons, without a single fatality. 

I think on the whole the fatality per ton is decreasing, 
in Kentucky; and the mine operators, as well as the em- 
ployees are showing much interest in making all possible 
provision for safety. 

C. W. Taytor, Vice-Pres. and Mgr., 
W. G. Duncan Coal Co. 
Greenville, Ky. 
List of Coale-Mine Explosions 


In looking over a recent issue of Coan Acer, Jan. 10, 
my attention was attracted to the footnote at the bottom 
of p. 47, which stated that neither of the two explosions 
mentioned in the report of Thomas A. Shaw, State Mine 
Inspector of Arkansas, is found in the list of fatal mine 
accidents compiled by the Federal Bureau of Mines 
(Technical Paper 48, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 67-71, inclusive). 

The completeness of the Bureau’s list is appreciated by 
all, and especially by anyone who has attempted a like 
compilation. The difficulty in locating and securing cor- 
rect information on the mine catastrophes of even as 
recent a date as 1905 can be better estimated when it is 
said that in some instances explosions wherein as high 
as fifty lives were lost, were then given much less atten- 
tion and publicity in the technical mining papers, than 
now. ‘The incompleteness of state mining reports of a 
decade ago is well known and these often offer but little 
help to such investigations. In order that the explosions 
record, however, may be made still more complete, I beg 
to submit four such occurrences that are not found in 
the Bureaw’s list. They are as follows: Flat Top mine, 
Littleton, Ala., Dec. 1, 1903, 4 lives lost; Short Creek 
mine, Short Creek, Ala., Oct. 29, 1908, 6 lives lost; 
Jumbo mine, Antler, Okla., Nov. 28, 1910, 13 lives lost; 
Gayton mine, Henrico, Va., January, 1909, 6 lives lost. 

EK. N. Zern, 
Professor Mining Engineering, 
West Virginia University. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

[We would draw attention to the fact that the list 
of mine explosions and other mine accidents, published 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines and referred to above, 
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is limited to a fatality of five lives lost as a result of the 
accident. Our correspondent mentions one explosion, 
that in the Flat Top mine, Littleton, Ala., Dec. 1, 1903, 
in which only “four lives were lost.” This explosion 
would not properly be included in the Bureaw’s list. 

In the hopes of completing, as far as possible, the lst 
of mine explosions that have occurred in the United 
States and Canada up to the present time, we are mak- 
ing editorial mention of the matter, and hope to receive, 
from our readers and all classes of mining men, any in- 
formation that will aid in completing the tabulated list. 
See p. 416.—Ep. ] 


The Mine-Run Problem | 


Letter No, 3—Referring to the article of S. F. Rock, 
CoaL AGE, Feb. 14, p. 296, it seems to me that the 
method he suggests for solving this problem is not prac- 
tical, since the proportions of lump coal and screenings 
vary to such an extent, in different districts and even in 
different parts of the same mine, that if there were to be 
established an agreed price for lump coal and another for 
nut, pea and slack, the result would prove of advantage 
to some and a decided disadvantage to ethers. Such a 
method would, therefore, be no improvement over the pres- 
ent system of paying miners on the basis of screened 
lump coal. One of the chief objects of the miners, in 
demanding the mine-run system of payment, is that jus- 
tice might be secured by all. 

At the present time, I recall a mine where the coal 
on the north side was mined in large lumps without 
shooting, while the percentage of nut and slack would not 
run above 15 per cent. The conditions of mining in the 
rest of the workings were about normal, except in two 
rooms that were narrowed and were being driven to the 
crop, to provide good natural drainage for the mine. The 
coal mined in these two rooms was estimated to contain 
about 50 per cent. of nut and slack, which all passed 
through the screens and for which the miner received no 
pay. The average percentage of screenings for the entire 
mine was about 22.5 per cent., which is somewhat below 
the average percentage for that district. This is not an 
imaginary case, but the facts as stated are the result of 
my observation while employed at the Copperhead 
mine, near Gore, Ohio, operated by the Hocking Fuel 
Co., of Columbus. 

Mr. Rock suggests that the rate of payment be based 
on the proportion and price of the two grades of coal 
produced, lump and screenings. For example, assuming 
that the average selling prices are $1.65 for lump, and 
say 50c. for screenings, per ton, if the price for mining 
lump is 8714c., the mining price for screenings would 
be obtained by the following proportion: 

1.65: 0.50: :0.875:a = 0.265 

For the sake of illustration, let us apply this rule and 
assume a miner mines, say 10 tons of coal on the north 
side of the mine mentioned above; and compare this with 
10 tons mined by a miner, in driving one of the places 
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tunning to the crop, as mentioned. The earnings of 
these two men, in mining 10 tons of coal, would then be 
as follows: 

North side of mine, producing 85 per cent. lump and 
15 per cent. screenings, 


8.5 tons @ $0.875 = $7.44 
1.5 tons @ $0.265 = $0.40 
Total $7.84 


Crop workings, producing 50 per cent. lump and 50 


per cent. screenings, 


5 tons lump @ $0.875 = $4.37 
5 tons lump @ $0.265 = $1.33 
Total $5.70 


This shows a difference of $7.84 — $5.70 = $2.14 in 
the earnings of these two men, in mining 10 tons of coal 
in their several places. While I willingly admit this situ- 
ation to be anomalous, I believe Mr. Rock would be con- 
fronted with difficulties from the start, in attempting to 
apply his proposed method of payment, practically. 

Careful study of the situation seems to indicate that 
the only proper solution to this question is a flat, mine- 
run basis of payment. In opposition to this plan, Mr. 
Rock states that miners will practice “hard shooting,” 
with the result that a larger percentage of fine coal would 
be produced, and more impurities will be left in the coal. 
In the study of the question, the Ohio Mining Commis- 
sion recognized this fact, which is quite generally con- 
ceded by all. I believe that experience will teach miners 
the folly of such practice, which, undoubtedly, would soon 
result in the adoption of a rule restricting the weight of 
charge to be employed in shooting coal. 

In the meantime, Ohio operators, confronted as they 
are at present with the necessity of changing their equip- 
ment from screens to chutes, and being forced to compete 
with natural and economic conditions in West Virginia, 
face a considerable hardship. The estimated cost of mak- 
ing these changes at the mines of Ohio is $1,000,000. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it seems only right that 
miners should be paid for their coal on a mine-run basis. 
This should have been done before; but, whatever trade 
adjustments are necessary should be considered in the 
sense of corrcting an existing wrong. We are proud to 
say that Ohio is the pioneer in such legislation. In 
passing through a crisis demanding many reforms, such 
as Ohio is experiencing at the present time, the needed 
legislation, if not proved unconstitutional, must later 
be followed by other states. Such was the case in regard 
to the Workmen’s Compensation act, which is now in 
force in at least 15 states. Let us hope for the final and 
equal adjustment of these matters that will reduce the 
hardships for the operator and provide greater justice for 
the miner. 

GrorGE N. LANnTz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 


“8S 


 Longwaill Mining Methods 


Letter No. 6—My attention was especially attracted 
by Letter No. 3, in answer to the inquiry on longwall 
mining. Both Letters Nos. 3 and 4 refer to the long- 
wall-advancing system, instead of the retreating system 
asked in the inquiry. 

Mr. Marson, in Letter No. 3, states that one gateway 
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is provided for each 100 ft. of face, the gateway to be 
9 ft. wide, with 6-ft. packs on each side. He uses, also, 
three rows of posts along the face. In my experience, 
these gateways are too far apart for safety, for the 
amount of support shown between them. The 6-ft. gate- 
side packs are too narrow, and would be thrown into the 
gateway when the weight comes on them. I consider 
that gateways 7 ft. wide, with 3-yd. packs; crossroads, 
10 ft. wide, with 4-yd. packs; and main roads, 12 ft. 
wide, with 4-yd. packs on each side, are necessary for safe 
working, under the conditions given. In such an ad- 
vancing system, the small gateways should be cut off 
by the crossroads, at a suitable distance, and new ones 
started. 

As I understand this inquiry, it refers to the retreat- 
ing system; which consists in driving haulage roads 
and airways to the line or boundary, and bringing back 
the coal by the longwall face. The roads being driven in 
the solid coal, as the face retreats toward the shaft, the 
roof is allowed to fall completely. In this system, no 
roads are maintained in the goaf. 

In respect to the style of timbering such a longwall 
face, I would refer Bituminous to Letter No. 1, p. 99, 
Coat Aaz, Jan. 10. All timber is withdrawn as the face 
recedes. The work is much more simple than when the 
roads must be maintained in the goaf, as in the longwall- 
advancing method. I much prefer having the roadways 
leading to the face 54 ft. apart, as there is less danger 
to the loaders, and the face can be cleaned up quicker. 
Wooden rails should be used at the face, and the size 
of the car should be such that they can be readily handled 
along the working face. 

LONGWALL. 

Marianna, Penn. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 22—I have noted with interest the letter 
of Wm. Kellum, No. 15, Coat Agr, Jan. 31, p. 217, on 
The Certificate Law. I fully agree with Mr. Kellum in 
his statements, especially where he says that a man may 
possess a first-class certificate and yet be deficient in many 
points that are essential to the making of an efficient and 
competent mine foreman. 

I have worked in the mines 26 years, and during that 
time have filled every position from a trapper to assistant 
mine foreman. For the past 10 years I have been em- 
ployed in the capacity of fireboss. Having but a fair edu- 
cation myself, I feel the need and realize the importance 
of every miner making an effort to secure as much educa- 
tion as possible. In my mining experience I have met 
many men who could not read or even write their own 
name, but who are first-class mining men, from a practi- 
eal standpoint, and men whose judgment in practical 
mining matters can be safely trusted. They are men 
whom I and many others would not be afraid to follow in 
any mine where gas is generated. 

It is my belief that a man should have this practical 
experience before he can be trusted with a safety lamp 
to examine workings for gas where so many lives are at 
stake. I have known firebosses who hold certificates, but 
who did not seem to know the importance of cleaning their 
lamps, but who would go into the mine and proceed to ex- 
amine for gas with a safety lamp that was so clogged with 
coal dust and oil that you could not see through the gauze. 
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In many cases, these men would carry a flame as large 

as that of an ordinary mine lamp, when making a test 

for gas. It is needless to say that such men should neither 

hold a certificate nor be allowed to carry a safety lamp, 

much less to examine the mine for gas. 

I would say, therefore, in conclusion, that practical ex- 
perience should be considered an essential qualification 
for every man holding a certificate. No examining board 
should grant a certificate of competency to a man who 
has had no practical experience and does not know what 
is necessary in the handling of a safety lamp. 

FIREBOSS. 

Huntington, Ark. 


Letter No, 23—The recent letters discussing the ques- 
tion of the certificate law have interested me very much. 
In my opinion, anyone who attempts to handle men and 
conduct mining operations underground should be a 
properly certified person. I do not see the need, however, 
of a law compelling a man to take more than one examin- 
ation, in the state where he is employed. I do not be- 
lieve in the interchange of certificates issued in differ- 
ent states. 

In regard to residents of another state obtaining certi- 
ficates of competency in a state other than their own, 
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THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 


The common system of notation, as previously explained, 
multiplies the value of a figure ten times for each successive 
place, from the units place to the left. Thus, beginning at 
units place in a line of figures and counting to the left, the 
order of notatien is units, tens, hundreds, etc., each succes- 
sive position to the left increasing the value of the figure ten 
times or multiplying its previous value by ten. 

Advantage has been taken of this principle to extend the 
same notation to the right of the units place. Py the same 
law of notation, beginning at units place and counting to 
the right, the value of a figure is now divided by ten, for 
each successive place to the right, making the order of 
notation to the right thus, units, tenths, hundredths, thou- 
sandths, ten thousandths, hundred thousandths, ete. 

The Decimal Point—The extended decimal system is thus 
seen to include a notation of units to the left and of frac- 
tion units to the right. To divide these two branches of the 
system a point called the “decimal point” is used. The 
decimal point is placed immediately to the right of the 
units place, thus dividing the fractional units on the right 
from the units on the left. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


A fraction is a part of a whole. A numerical fraction is 
a part of a unit or one; its value is therefore always less 
than one. : 

There are two general classes of fractions; namely, 
“common fractions,’ which have been already described and 
“decimal fractions.” : 

A common fraction is one whose fractional unit is not 
a decimal part of a unit; or, in other words, is not obtained 
by dividing one by ten or a multiple of ten; as ¥%, 4, %, ete. 

A decimal fraction is one whose fractional unit is ob- 
tained by dividing one by ten or any multiple of ten; as 1/j, 
1/100, 1/1000, etc. bs 

Writing Decimal Fractions Decimally—AS_ explained 
above, in the decimal notation, the first prtace to the right 
of the decimal point expresses tenths; the second place, 
hundredths, ete. Hence, the fractional unit 1/1, written as 
a decimal, is 0.1; the fractional unit 1/i9 is 0.01; and in like 
manner 1/000 = 0.001; 1/0000 = 0.0001; ete. 

It follows, also, that any decimal fraction, 7/1, 82/30, 7/1000, 
etc., may be written decimally thus, 0.7, 0.62, 0.079, ete.; al- 
ways observing to write the numerator of the fraction, with 
as many decimal places (places to the right of the decimal 
point) as there are ciphers in the denominator, if necessary 
writing as many ciphers immediately after the decimal point 
as are needed to make the required number of decimal places. 
To illustrate, the following examples are given: 





37,062 _ 50,120 

Toa pg = 0:37062 7900-000 = 0-05012 
207 500 

100,000(7) ones 1,000,000 ~ 9:0005 
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I believe the state mining law should protect its own 
citizens. If a man desires to obtain a certificate in an- 
other state, let him become a citizen of that state, so 
that he can study and become familiar with the state min- 
ing laws and the conditions in the-mines. I consider our 
Illinois law is right in this respect, in not permitting a 
man to take an examination, except he is a resident of the 
state. 

In discussing this question, we should remember that 
the certificate law does not make good mining men. 
Practical experience is necessary when operating a mine 
underground, and I would rather trust a really prac- 
tical man with the responsibilities that rest on the mine 
foreman than a man who has obtained his mining knowl- 
edge from books only. I believe every mine manager 
(foreman) should keep uptodate by reading mining 
journals, as we can learn much from the experience of 
others. 

Speaking of examination for certificates of competency, 
there are many mine managers (foremen) in this field 
who could not secure a rating in an examination, at the 
present time; nevertheless, these men are successful in 
the operation of their mines and are competent to have 
charge of mines. 

County Mine Inspector. 

Catlin, Il. 
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It is important to note that when the numerator of a 
decimal fraction contains fewer figures than there are ciphers 
in the denominator, it is necessary, in order to write this 
fraction as a decimal, to prefix ciphers to the numerator so 
that the number of decimal places expressed will equal the 
pea nats re ciphers in the denominator. For example 

100° | == 
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It is evident that any ciphers standing on the right of a 
decimal can be dropped without changing the value of the 
decimal. Thus, 0.500 = 0.5; 0.0230 = 0.023. 


Again, the numerator of a decimal fraction may contain 
more figures than there are ciphers in the denominator, as 
in an “improper fraction” previously defined. In that case, 
all that is necessary to express this fraction as a decimal is 
to write the numerator as a number and point off from the 
right, by a decimal point, as many decimal figures as there 
are ciphers in the denominator of the fraction. For exarnple, 
oie: following improper decimal fractions expressed as deci- 
mals are 
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10 100 45.00 = 45 

Rule—To express a decimal fraction as a decimal, first. 
cancel any ciphers at the right of the numerator and as 
many in the denominator of the fraction. Then write the 
remaining numerator as a number and point off from the 
right as many decimal places as there are ciphers remaining 
in the denominator, if necessary prefixing ciphers to the 
number until the required number of decimal places are ob- 
tained. The result is the desired decimal value of the 
fraction. 

To Express a Decimal as a Fraction—The operation is the 
reverse of that just explained and is as follows: 

Rule—To express a decimal as a fraction, write the given 
decimal as a number, omitting the decimal point and any 
ciphers immediately following the point and preceding this 
number. Taking this for the numerator of the required 
fraction, write beneath it for the denominator one with as 
many ciphers annexed as there were decimal places in tke 
ore ae decimal. Finally reduce this fraction to its lowest 

s. 
The ‘above rules, 


100 


1 3 ] each, apply alike when an 
decimal fraction is to be reduced to a whole number and a 
decimal; or, vice versa, when a whole number and a decimal 
is to be reduced to fractional form. In the latter case, simpl 
drop the decimal point and write the result over one wit 
ae ered ciphers annexed as there were decimal places in the 
miber. 
iets bert din a Common Fraction Decimally—Whether the 
iven fraction is a proper or an improper fractio - 
PLN 4 ie same fae as follows: a n hein 
: ule—Proceed to divide the numerator by the de - 
inator, as in the process of division; only write te ice 
decimal ciphers on the right of the dividend as desired and 
poe Bie eae ar ahectie point. Proceed as in the 
ivision o ecimals. e quotient obtained wi - 
quired decimal value. Meets That 
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Study Question--Hoisting 
Problem 


We have been studying the answer to the third ques- 
tion, Coat Aas, Vol. 4, p. 357%. The question reads as 
follows: 

What kind and size of hoisting engine would you install 
to hoist 1200 tons of coal from a shaft 400 ft. deep, in eight 
hours, with a steam pressure of 70 lb. gage? The weight of 
coal in each car is 3000 1b. Allow 20 per cent. for resistance 
of engine, ropes and pulleys; also make allowance for the 
time lost in caging. 

The answer to this question states that the size of du- 
plex direct-connected engine required is 16x18 in., the 
engine running at a speed of 200 rpm. It is found 
that the maximum speed of hoisting, in this case, is 20 ft. 
per sec., or 60 X 20 = 1200 ft. per min. 

In order to give this speed of hoisting when the engine 
is running at 200 r.p.m., the circumference of the wind- 
ing drum would have to be 1200 ~ 200 = 6 
ft., and the diameter 6 —~ 3.1416, which is less 
than 2 ft. But, the hoisting rope being 1 in. in diameter, 
would it not be better to design this engine with a longer 
stroke and running at a lesser speed, so as to provide a 
drum having a larger diameter ? 

ae rE 


In the same connection, in studying the answers given 
to a number of questions asked at different state examin- 
ations, J notice that it is sometimes stated that, in a two- 
cylinéer engine with the cranks set at right angles, so 
that while one cylinder is exerting its full force the other 
is on dead center and doing no work, the power of such 
an engine is measured by one of its cylinders only. 

I fail to understand how the combined power of two 
cylinders, the cranks being set at right angles, can only 
equal the power of a single cylinder. I readily under- 
stand that it is necessary to have each cylinder strong 
enough to start the load off the bottom, under any and 
all conditions, assuming, for instance, that one crank 
is on dead center. But, it does not appear to me strictly 
correct to say, “The horsepower of such an engine is 
measured by one of its cylinders only.” If I am in er- 
ror, please put me right. 

S. A. Driver, 
Mining Engineer. 


Warrior, Ala. 





We are glad to have our correspondent draw atten- 
tion to the oversight in the answer to the question quoted 
above. The difficulty, however, is not in the speed of the 
engine, since, in order to obtain the highest efficiency 
of a common, slide-valve engine, it should be designed 
on a piston speed varying from 600 to 800 ft. per min. 
The speed of the engine, as calculated in the answer to 
this question, namely 200 r.p.m., is, therefore, correct. 

The oversight, in answering the question, consists in 
the fact that a geared, or second-motion engine, should 
have been used. In hoisting practice, the engine is under 
better control in hoisting from deep shafts, at a fairly 


high rate of speed, when a second-motion engine is em- 
ployed. This gives a lesser speed of the winding drum, 
while the speed of the engine is sufficient to yield a good 
efficiency. 

It is true that regard must always be had to the rela- 
tion between the diameter of the rope and that of the 
drum. In the use of steel ropes, the diameter of the 
winding drum should not be less than sixty times that of 
the rope, in order that the bending stress in the rope 
when wound on the drum shall not be excessive. In spe- 
cial cases, it is necessary to calculate the bending stress 
in the rope, for the size of drum employed, in order 
to ascertain that the rope is not strained beyond the safe 
elastic limit of the steel. Ordinary practice, however, 
assumes that it is safe to make the diameter of the drum 
or sheave, sixty times that of a steel rope, having six 
strands and 19 wires in each strand. 

Using, in this case, a 1-in. cast-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire 
rope, the required diameter of the winding drum is 60 
X 1 = 60 in., or 5 ft.; and its circumference, 5 >< 
3.1416 = 15.7 ft. The required speed of the drum, for a 
hoist or rope speed of 1200 ft. per min., is then 1200 -+ 
15.7 = say 76 r.p.m. The engine running at 200 r.p.m., 
the required ratio of gearing is 200: 76 = say 8:3. That 
is, for every three teeth in the pinion, there should be 
eight teeth in the drum gear. It would be even better 
to use, in this case, a 6-ft. drum and a ratio of gearing 
of say 25:8; that is, for every eight teeth in the pinion 
gear, there would then be 25 teeth in the drum gear. 
In more exact calculation, in practice, allowance must 
also be made for the diameter of the rope increasing 
the effective diameter of the drum When, for example, 
a rope 1 in. in diameter is wound on a drum, 6 ft. or 
72 in. in diameter, the effective diameter, sometimes 
called the “diameter of winding” is equal to the diameter 
of the drum plus the diameter of the rope. 

In answer to correspondent’s second question, it must 
be remembered, as he has stated, the lifting power of a 
single cylinder of a hoisting engine must be such as to 
pick up the load from the bottom, without difficulty and 
when the other engine is on dead center. This lifting 
power is quite separate from the actual horsepower of the 
engine. In most cases, when the horsepower of an en- 
gine is calculated for a single cylinder only, the lifting 
power of that cylinder under full steam pressure will be 
sufficient to pick up the load readily when the other en- 
gine is on dead center. This is owing to the initial 
cylinder pressure being greater than the mean effective 
pressure due to expansion of the steam after cutoff. 

It is incorrect, however, to state that the horsepower 
of a duplex engine is measured by one of its cylinders 
only. The power of a duplex engine is always double 
the power of a single engine of the same size and running 
at the same piston speed. However, in hoisting prac- 
tice, it is essential to have a surplus power and, for this 
reason, the required size of a hoisting engine is generally 
estimated on the power of a single cylinder, which gives 
a sufficient lifting power, as just stated. 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Held at Springfield, WJ, 
Feb. 9, 1914 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—A mine is ventilated by three splits of air, 
A, B and C, which take, respectively, 2500, 1500 and 
2000 eu.ft. per min., making a total of 6000 cu.ft. of air 
in circulation. What will each split take if the total cir- 
culation be increased to 75,000 cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—Assuming that this increase, in the total circu- 
lation in the mine, is caused wholly by an increase in the 
ventilating power or the power on the air, the quantity of 
air passing in each split will be increased in the same ra- 
tio, namely, 6000: 75,000; or 1:12.5. The circulation 
of air in each split is, therefore, as follows: 


Split A, 2500 K 12.5 = 31,250 cuit. per min. 
Split B, 1500 & 12.5 = 18,750 cu.ft. per min. 
Split C, 2000 X 12.5 = 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
Total, 75,000 cu.ft. per min. 
Ques.—A barometer registers 30 in. at the surface; 





what will it register at a point 1890 ft. below the sur- 
face? 

Ans.—Ignoring any increase or decrease of ventilat- 
ing pressure in the mine, caused by the action of a blower 
or exhaust fan, the increase of barometric pressure, due 
to the depth of the shaft, may be taken as, approximate- 
ly, 1 in. of mercury for every 920 ft. of air column; 
which gives, in this case, 1890 —- 920 = say 2 in., mak- 
ing the barometric reading, at the foot of the shaft, in 
this case, 30 + 2 = 82 in. 

Ques.—Name three gases found in coal mines and that 
are dangerous. What are their chemical symbols and 
comparative weights ? 

Ans.—The three dangerous mine gases, commonly 
found, and their respective molecular weights are: Me- 
thane or marsh gas (CI1,), molecular weight, 16; carbon 
monoxide (CO), molecular weight, 28; carbon dioxide 
(CO,), molecular weight, 44. 

Ques.—If 10,000 cu.ft. of air are passing per min., 
through an airway 8x10 ft., under a pressure of 13 Ib. 
per sq.in., what is the estimated length of the airway? 

Ans.—First, write the formula for the unit of ven- 
tilating pressure, in terms of the quantity of air in circu- 
lation, 
klog? 

a3 





ve 


The perimeter of an 8x10-ft. airway is 2 (8 + 10) = 
36 ft.; the area, 8 X 10 = 80 sq.ft. Substituting these 
and the given values in the above formula gives, 

_ 0.00000002 7 K 36 XK 10,000? 9] 


i S08 = 64,000 





and 


l 


a Ae = 92,4444 ft. 
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Ques.—lf a mine-ventilating fan, running at 80 r.p.m., 
gives a water gage of 3.75 in., at what speed will this 
fan give a water gage of 1.82 in.? 

Ans.—Assuming the conditions in the mine remain un- 
changed, and ignoring {re slight change in the efficiency 
of the ventilator, the speed of the fan is ordinarily as- 
sumed to. be proportional to the quantity of air circu- 
lated, on which basis the speed of the fan would vary as 
the square root of the ventilating pressure. In other 
words, the speed ratio is equal to the square root of the 
pressure or water-gage ratio. This assumption gives, 
calling the required speed of the fan z, 


x 1.82 are ee 
50 = abe = v 0.4853 = say 0.7 


y= OU K0.7 = bee 

In actual practice, however, the fourth power of the 
speed of the fan is found to vary, approximately, as the 
fifth power of the quantity, which makes the speed ratio 
equal to the eighth root of the fifth power of the water- 
gage ratio. This calculation can only be made satis- 
factorily by the use of logarithms, and gives for the 
required speed of the fan, in this case, say 51 instead of 
56 r.p.m. 

Ques. 





If the ventilation of a mine was insufficient, 
and you could not increase the power, how would you in- 
crease the circulation of air in the mine? 

Ans.—Proceed to clean up the airways by loading oui 
all falls of roof and other rubbish; enlarge all break- 
throughs, straighten the air courses and shorten, as far 
as practicable, the distance the air must travel. Snlit 
the air current wherever it is possible to do this without 
reducing the velocity of the current below that required 
for good ventilation and the removal of the gases that ac- 
cumulate in the workings. Remove every unnecessary ob- 
struction in the air courses and avoid sharp angles in all 
airways, or obstructing the roads and air courses by 
standing loaded cars in them. 

Ques.—How much more resistance will a current hav- 
ing a velocity of 600 ft. per min. meet, than one with 
a velocity of 500 ft. per min., the dimensions of the air- 
way being the same in each case? 

Ans.—For the same dimensions of airway, the resist- 
ance varies as the square of the velocity of the current; 
or the ratio of increase is equal to the square of the ve- 
locity ratio, which is, here 600?: 500? = 6?: 5? = 36: 25. 
(36 — 25) X 100 

25 

Ques.—The pipe line in a slope is 144 sq.in. in area 
and 2000 ft. long; the slope dips 1 in 10. What is the 
presure per square inch, and the total pressure on the 
pipe, at the bottom of the slope? 

Ans.—The vertical head, for this length of pipe, is 
2000 — 10 = 200 ft. The pressure per square inch, 
due to this head of water, is 200 & 0.434 = 86.8 lb. per 
sq.in. The total pressure, for the entire sectional area of 
the pipe is, then, 144 K 86.8 = 12,499.2, say 12,500 lb., 
or 614 tons. 





This shows an increase of = 44 per cent. 


a a 
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ascertain the cost per ton per mile if they wanted to. 


should not exceed 62 cents. 


and the cost of assembling was shown to be 5.2 cents. 


ganization of the fire bosses 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


A report covering the cost per mile of hauling anthracite 


-coal from the mines to Philadelphia as compiled by Price, 


Waterhouse & Co., accountants is now in the hands of the 
Public Service Commission. The Commission will hear argu- 
ments on the question of freight rates at the capitol on Mar. 
24, and meanwhile it is refusing to discuss findings. 

From an authentic source it was learned that the account- 


-ants had not only reported the cost. per ton per mile, but that 


the figures of the report were so low that the railroads would 
vigorously combat them. It was said that the figures were 
less than the cost estimated by experts who testified be- 
fore the old State Railroad Commission. Furthermore, it was 
said, the accountants’ figures would compare favorably with 
those introduced by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regard to the Central R.R. of New Jersey at a recent hear- 
ing in Philadelphia. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that the average cost to the New Jersey Certral re- 


‘duced to the per ton mile basis would be 3.3 mills. 


The employment of the New York accountants by the 


Commission really grew out of a statement made by Wharton 


Baker, a veteran financer, who declared the railroads could 
The 
railroad men, at the Commission hearings, had ridiculed the 
idea and said it could not be done. Mr. Baker made an affi- 


-davit that he had seen such statistics in possession of the 


Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. Then the Commission agreed 
to put the accountants at work. 

Rates now charged by the railroads on hauls, from the 
Lehigh region to Philadelphia are $1.86; to Germantown, 
$1.96; to Chestnut Hill, $2.06. Experts had complained that it 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures showed that it cost 59 cents a ton from the 
Wyoming region to tidewater at New York, or 3.3 mills per 
ton per mile. On this basis the cost of hauling a ton of coal 
from the same district to Philadelphia would be 51.38 cents 
The 


total rate charged by the railroads is $2.10. 


AGITATION FOR ORGANIZATION 


The agitation for organization which is now going on in 
the anthracite region by that class of unorganized labor; 
namely, assistant mine foremen and fire bosses is worthy of 
more than passing thought. 

That there will be opposition not only from the coal com- 


‘panies, but from others in the ranks whose interests seem to 


be identical with those of the companies, toward the or- 
into a branch of the United 
Mine Workers, is becoming evident every day. 

It is asserted by some coal operators that with the fore- 
men allied with the union, the law of the latter will pre- 
vail, and that the foremen cannot be considered servants of 
the companies to carry out all orders issued. 

At the meeting of the tri-district board of the United 
Mine Workers of America, held at Wilkes-Barre on Feb. 28, 
no definite action was taken to admit these men to the union, 
either as a separate organization or as individuals. In fact 
the by-laws and the constitution of the organization practi- 
cally stipulates that these men shall not be admitted to mem- 
bership. 

Charges were also preferred at this board meeting that 
certificates to foremen and assistant foremen have _ been 
issued to men not qualified for the positions. The miners 
for some time have been complaining about the powder fur- 
nished them, and have appointed a committee to take this 
question up with James E. Roderick, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Dr. Holmes of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, and there is a possibility of compelling the companies 
to stamp powder kegs with the grade and percentage con- 
tained. It was charged by men from the lower fields that 
some of the companies had refused to stamp the kegs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 
Driftton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s stripping work in 
the vicinity of Freeland and Drifton has been suspended un- 
til spring, due to the cold weather. 


- 
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Forest City—The report of Benjamin Maxey, state mine 
inspector of the 21st district, which comprises Sullivan, 
Wayne, Susquehanna Counties, and a portion of Lackawanna 
County, shows 22 men were killed during 1913. Eleven wives 
were made widows and 31 children were left orphans as a 
result of these accidents. The tonnage for the year was 
3,145,662 thus making one fatal accident for every 142,994 tons 
of coal mined. 


Mahanoy Plane, Penn.—The contract for the erection of 
the Lawrence breaker has been awarded to Wheeler-Reilly 
Construction Co. The structure when completed will be one 
of the largest in the anthracite coal region and is being 
erected by the Maderia-Hill Coal Co. 


Lattimer—The Pardee interests around Harwood, have 
passed into the hands of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
and it is stated that the mines will no longer be operated 
for marketing purposes. The remaining coal will be used 
at the Harwood power plant. 


Edwardsville—No further trouble is expected from the fire 
which broke out in No. 3 shaft of the Woodward Colliery 
which broke out about Feb. 24. The officials of the Lacka- 
wanna Co. report that the fire has been sealed up with a 
firewall in the Hillman vein and this wall will not be re- 
moved until the fire is extinguished. 


Wilkes-Barre—A miner and his laborer in the Pettebone 
Colliery of the D. L. & W. R.R. Co. of Dorrancetown recently 
had a narrow and fortunate escape from death. After com- 
pleting their day’s work they found themselves imprisoned by 
a mine fire. Fearing an explosion of gas they retreated far 
into the slope, where lying flat on their faces they remained 
for about an hour and a half while a rescue corps fought the 
fire. 


Bituminous 


Philadelphia—Unable to reach an agreement upon the 
wage scale, the joint conference of operators and miners 
from Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois ad- 
journed on Feb. 26. It is announced that this action does 
not necessarily mean a strike, as the two sides may get to- 
gether in another effort to reach an agreement. 

Greensburg—According to the report of Chauncey B. Ross, 
Inspector of the 2nd Bituminous District, embracing much 
of Westmoreland County, the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. is the 
largest producer of coal and coke in the district. This firm 
produced coal to the amount of 9,037,469 tons in 1913, and 
manufactured coke to the amount of 2,716,148 tons. In the 
district were 57 mines, 56 of which were in operation. There 
were 33 fatal accidents underground and four outside. 

Somerset—According to the report of inspector Fletcher 
W. Cunningham, the death toll in the coal mining industry 
in the 20th Bituminous District including the greater part of 
Somerset County during 1913 was one human life for every 
265,738 tons of coal produced. The total production of the 
county, part of which lies in the 24th Bituminous District 
was 9,172,389 tons. 


Waynesburg — Figures compiled in the offices of the 
County Commissioners of Greene county show that there are 
undeveloped in 17 of the 18 townships of the county 340,000 
acres of coal. Of this amount 274, 699 acres are in the hands 
of investors and 65,301 in the hands of farmers. 


Lilly—A single stockholder has petitioned for a receiver 
for the Lilly Coal Co. There is no financial disability, but 
internal dissatisfaction. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayetteville—After all the evidence had been submitted to 
a jury in the case of John M. Henson vs. the Quinnimont Coal 
Co. attorneys for the defendant asked the court to direct a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff in order that the case might 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. Henson was a check 
weighman. Certain of the miners protested to the company 
against having his pay taken from them, and the com- 
pany therefore refused to pay him on their checks. Hen- 
son brought suit to recover and the case will now go to 
the Supreme Court in order to have the law settled. 

Charleston—It is expected that a permanent organization 
of the operators along the line of the Chesepeake & Ohio 
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Ry. will be perfected at a meeting to be held on Mar. 7. This 
organization will then be sufficiently strong in numbers and 
financially to secure at least the shipping rights of each 
member. The principal idea is to prevent the delays in 
shipment arising upon various roads connecting the Chese- 
peake & Ohio with the Great Lakes. 

A delegation representing the Kanawha Coal Operators 
Association called on the Public Service Commission recently 
-for the purpose’ of hearing interpretations on parts of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. The operators submitted a 
list of questions covering conditions such .as are most fre- 
quently met with in the occurrence of accidents in and about 
the mines. Answers to these were given verbally and in 
writing. The operators now declare that they have a more 
lucid understanding of the working of the new legislative 
act. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville—The recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring reciprocal switching of coal in Nash- 
ville yards between several roads has resulted in a con- 
siderable stimulation of activity in the handling of rail coal, 
as it means a saving of 10 to 20 cents a ton. Applications 
have been made by the railroad involved for an injunction. 
however, and it is possible that the old rates and charges 
will be again placed in effect, pending prolonged litigation. 


KENTUCKY 


Burlington—Options recently taken by the Deep Water 
Coal Co. on properties in Hopkins County will be closed 
soon, Steps are progressing as rapidly as the nature of the 
work will permit for abstracts to be drawn of certain work- 
ing properties and also some undeveloped fields of mining 
rights. The taking over of the operating properties and the 
development of the new ones, will mean much to Hopkins 
County. 


Pikeville—Six modern and well-equipped coal operations 
are now working on full time on Marrowbone Creek. The 
Allegheny Coke Co., which succeeded the Mitchell Coal Co., 
operates 150 ovens, which convert its entire output into coke, 
which is marketed and consumed within a radius of 200 
miles of the mines. Nine thousand tons of coke were shipped 
during last year after June 1, with only a part of the 
ovens completed. The company contemplates doubling its 
capacity this year, using 300 ovens, and getting out a corres- 
pondingly increased amount of coal. 


Henderson—Several coal mines in this vicinity have been 
flooded recently, the snow and rain which fell during the 
past two weeks, followed by thaws, resulting in putting a 
number of streams out of their banks and raising the Ohio 
River almost to flood stage. 





Frankfort—A bill has been introduced in the Kentucky 
legislature, and referred to the committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, requiring corporations paying employees in scrip to 
redeem the same in lawful money on demand. It is signifi- 
cant that the bill was referred to the mining committee, al- 
though coal companies were not named in it. It is stated, 
however, that few companies in Kentucky pay in scrip. 


OHIO 


Coshocton—The mining tools, mules and other personal 
property of the Daily Cannel Coal Co. were recently sold to 
satisfy a claim for lumber furnished. 


Salem—About 80 men entombed in the Peerless mine, near 
here, by a cave-in worked from about noon, Feb. 24, until 
the morning of Feb. 27, when they finally dug their way 
out. A runway trip heavily loaded, broke down timbers 
supporting the roof, which caved in, blockading the mine 
entrance. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—A suit has been filed in the Federal Court 
here by the J. B. Arpin Coal Co., of Brazil, asking $10,000 
damages from the Browning Manufacturing Co. and the 
Browning Engineering Co. because, as alleged, a steam shovel 
failed to come up to guarantee, making it necessary for the 
company to cancel valuable contracts. 

The Indiana Supreme Court affirms the judgment of a 
lower court for $25,000 which Benjamin Simpson obtained 
against the Big Four railroad. He owned a farm in Clay 
County under which was coal, the upper vein lying within 
40 ft. of the surface, and possessing a good mine roof. In 
taking an additional strip of land for double tracking the 
railroad company lowered the track grade 30 ft. . The roof 
of the mine caved in and the mine became flooded and ruined. 
Simpson began suit for $150,000 damages. 
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ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. was recently granted 
a deficiency decree for $2,787,837.50 against the Illinois Col- 
lieries Co. This was granted on the evidence that the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. owned that amount of the bonds of the 
bankrupt Collieries Co., as against $195,175 held by all other 
bond holders. The Collieries Co. was recently disposed of at 
receiver’s sale for $126,000. The property consists of eight 
mines in central Illinois. nt : bs 


Canton—According to the report of the. State Mining 
Board covering the fiscal year-from June 30, 1912, to June 30, 
1913, a total of 3672 men were employed in the 129 mines of 
Fulton County within the period in question. A total of 2,- 
154,799 tons were produced by hand mining and 378,220 tons: 
by machinery. During the period covered, two men were 
killed and 18 injured in Fulton County mines. Fourteen 
new mines were opened and 18 mines abandoned, making a. 
net loss of four operating mines. 


Taylorville—The mine of the Springfield Coal Mining Co., 
which was closed when the concern went into the hands of a. 
receiver, was recently reopened with a force of 600 men. 


Peoria—The Illinois division of the United Mine Workers: 
of America on Feb. 27 passed a resolution condemning the 
National Guard and urging that local unions do everything 
in their power to keep their members from affiliating them- 
selves with that organization. The resolution enumerates 
that in every industrial struggle the state militia has opposed 
union labor, and all labor organizations should do all they 
can against the National Guard in an effort to defeat its pur- 
pose. 


ARKANSAS 


Russellville—The Russellville Anthracite Coal Co.’s mine: 
resumed work recently, after an idleness of several weeks, 
due to lack of orders. There has been no labor trouble in 
the Russellville district for two years or more. 


OKLAHOMA 


. OKlahoma City—Evidence in the complaint of the Farmers. 
Fraternal, Economic and Business Association against all 
coal companies operating in the state, asking for an order 
directing the latter to sell direct to the consumers, was re- 
cently heard by the Corporation Commission. About 40 coal 
companies were represented in the hearings, and the order 
governing the case is expected within a few weeks. 


Bartlesville—Considerable mystery appears to surround 
the results of the prospecting for coal on the leases recently 
taken by A. M. Parsons, west of Copan. Several prospect 
holes have been put down with a core drill, but the drillers 
have so far failed to enlighten anyone as to what has been 
found. 


Pahuska—It is believed that northern Oklahoma will be 
soon enriched by the development of coal deposits that un- 
til recently were known only to persons engaged in drilling 
oil wells. This coal is bituminous of excellent quality, the 
veins ranging as high as 8 ft. in thickness and lying at a 
depth of from 70 to 100 ft. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—William Diamond, local treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, was arrested Feb. 26, charged with aiding 
deserters from the militia and having government property 
in his possession. It is alleged that Diamond had uniforms 
for which he had exchanged citizens’ clothes with absconding 
militia-men. He will be turned over to United States author- 
ities. 
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Paris, France—At a meeting held Mar. 1, of the National 
Council of Miners’ Unions, it was decided to call off the 
strike of the coal miners begun in the southern coalfield on 
Feb. 24. The National Council requested the various or- 
ganizations to have their men resume work Mar. 38. 


Brussels, Belgium—Nine coal miners were drowned Mar. 
3 in a mine at Bracquegnies, in the Province of Hainaut, by 
a subterranean stream bursting into the galleries. The danger 
signal was sounded throughout the mine, and the hundreds: 
of men below hurried to the surface, but nine of those work- 
ing a long distance from the shaft were caught in the rush 
of water and were drowned. 
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L. P. Miles, of Memphis, Tenn., is reported as contemplat- 
ing the purchasing and development of 25,000 acres of coal 
land in the Arkansas field. 


Walter L. Keen has been elected vice-president of the Sol- 
vay Collieries Co. in place of Dr. L. P. Jones resigned. J. C. 
Rawn, who resigned the position of general manager of the 
same company, has been elected consulting engineer. 


John C. C. Mayo, one of the best-known coal operators in 
Kentucky, who has been seriously ill for some time with 
Bright’s disease, is said to be improving at his home at 
Paintsville, Ky., and his physicians now predict his recovery. 

A. P. Devinnish, formerly connected with the W. J. 
Hamilton Coal Co. will be sales manager of the Hocking 
Valley Products Co., of Columbus, in the place of T. C. Col- 
lins, resigned to take up similar work with the W. J. Ham- 
ilton coal company. 

B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association has about completed the work of collecting copy 
for the annual year book of the organization which will be 
ready for distribution about Apr. 1. It will contain much 
valuable information relative to the trade in the three states. 


Mike Davasconick, one of two coal miners, who were en- 
tombed by a cave-in at the Cannon mine of the Pacific Coal 
Co., at Franklin, Wash., for nearly a week, was finally 
rescued alive, and, although much weakened from lack of 
food, the mine physicians say that there is every prospect 
that he will soon recover his normal si.ength. 

John Nugent was recently given a judgment of $709 
against Sam Dixon, and the various companies of which he 
was general manager, at the conclusion of the case. Nugent, 
as state labor commissioner, had a contract with the defend- 
ants under which he was to induce miners from England, 
Scotland and Wales, to accept work for the defendants. He 
claimed that his employers had not settled in full with him 
for this service. 
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Andrew Horatio Reeder, on Feb. 26, died at the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn., and was buried at Easton, 
Penn. ‘ 

Mr. Reeder was born Sept. 9, 1869, at Easton, Penn. He 
graduated with honors at Lafayette College in the class of 
1890 and took a post-graduate course of one year at Lafayette. 
He was chief engineer for Senators J. G. Davis and Elkins. 
Later he took charge of the Carnegie coal properties known 
as the H. CGC. Frick Coke Co., at Uniontown, Penn. He 
was also connected with Mr. Fitzpatrick in building and op- 
erating the Shamrock plant in the Connellsville region. Later 
he sold out his interest with Mr. Fitzpatrick and became an 
expert consulting engineer and in that capacity was em- 
ployed by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. to inspect and 
make recommendations in connection with its Toms Creek, 
Va., plant. He became general superintendent and remained 
in charge of the plant for 18 months. He left Toms Creek to 
become general manager of the Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. 
at the request of James J. Hill. He left the employ of the 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. to become general manager of the 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co., and allied coal, coke and railroad 
interests at Big Stone Gap, Va. Later he became vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and held this position at the time 
of his death. 

In the year 1895 he married Elsie Longstreet Eckhard, 
who is a daughter of Dr. Leighton W. Eckhard, of Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the Pennsylvania Bible Society. He is 
Survived by the widow and two children, Andrew H. Reeder, 
Jr., and Elizabeth Bayard Reeder. 

He was a director of the Virginia Coal & Iron Co., Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Virginia Wholesale Co., the First National 
Bank of Appalachia, Va., and the Interstate R.R. Co. 
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Gatliff, Ky.—The Gatliff Coal Co. is contemplating the in- 
Stallation of an electric-lighting system for its several mining 
camps. It will furnish current from its own power plant. 
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Providence, Ky.—The Providence Coal Co. is having sev- 
eral old buildings torn down, and will replace them with a 
handsome brick structure which will be used for its offices. 


Bakertown, Penn.—The Dravo Construction Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has just been awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of two concrete-lined shafts for the Ford Collieries Co. 
on its property in Allegheny County. 

Canonsburg, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is pushing 
work on the mine which it is preparing to open at a point 
on the montour R.R., between Hills Station and Thompson- 
ville. The shaft is now down about 150 ft. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—Work will soon start on a new tip- 
ple for the New River Co. at Scarbro to take the place of the 
one recently destroyed by fire. It is probable that this new 
structure will be built of steel and that it will be enlarged 
and improved in many ways. 

Jackson, Ky.—The Wolf Valley Coal & Lumber Co. is 
starting a first-class coal operation near Quicksand, 5 miles 
from here, and will be ready to begin the shipping of coal 
within two weeks. Over 100 houses are practically com- 
plete, and 100 more are to be built. 


Big Stone Gap, Wa.—The Stonega Coke & Coal Co. has 
placed with the J. S. Webster Co,, of Middleboro, Ky., and 
Knoxville, Tenn., representing the Webster Mfg. Co., of Tiffin, 
Ohio, an order for $12,000 worth of conveying machinery, 
screens and other tipple equipment for its plant at Keokee, 
Va. 


Williamson, W. Va.—The Tug River R.R., a branch of the 
Norfolk & Western, will be built from Naugatuck across Tug 
River and into the coal fields of Blackberry Creek, Pike 
County, Ky., a distance of 18 miles, construction to be started 
Mar. 1. A number of coal companies will make developments 
along the new line. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Himyar Coal Co. recently organized here, 
is getting well under way on a coal operation on the Old 
Combs coal-land tract three miles above here on the Lexing- 
ton & Eastern R.R. By Apr. 1, the company expects to be 
shipping from 30 to 40 tons a day. A first-class electrically 
equipped plant is being installed. 


Point Pleasant, W. Va.—Plans for an extension of the Vir- 
ginian R.R. by a direct route from the Ohio river to Toledo 
have been prepared by a firm of Columbus, engineers. The 
proposed route extends from a point near Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., in almost a direct line to Toledo. The proposed route is 
90 miles shorter than that traversed by any other road from 
the Ohio river to the Great Lakes. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Mineral Development Co. makes the 
announcement that it will start immediately the development 
of a large coal-land tract in the Colly Creek and Kentucky 
River sections of the coal fields. Several million dollars will 
be expended in the development. Two industrial cities, it is 
announced, will be built. J. L. McCormick, Big Stone Gap, Va., 
will be at the head of the new development. 
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Bicknell, Ind.—The Linn Coal Co. has reduced its capital 
from $30,000 to $10,000. 


Altoona, Penn.—The Munster Coal Co. has been organized 
here with a capital of $6000. 


Coal Hill, Ark.—The Peoples Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated here with Martin Rafter, president, and M. W. Rafter, 
secretary. 








Coalton, Ohio—General offices of the Twin Ada Coal Co. 
have been removed from Jackson to Coalton, Ohio and com- 
bined with those of the Harper Coal Company. 


Melbourne, Mo.—The Melbourne Coal Mining Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $3000. The incorporators 
are B. S. Moulton, A. L. Chambers, and Lewis M. Davis. 


Austin, Tex.—The Strawn Coal Co. has been organized at 
Fort Worth with a capital stock of $500,000 which is all 
paid in. The purpose of this company is the mining, pro- 
duction and marketing of coal and other minerals. The bus- 
iness is to be transacted in Tarrant, Palo Pinto and other 
counties, while the principal offices will be in Fort Worth. 
The incorporators are W. Burton, Paul Waples, L. H. McKee, 
John L. Johnson and A. Deffebach. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Seidenfeld-Hammond Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to en- 
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The incorporators are 
Louis M. Seidenfeld, 


gage in the coal brokerage business. 
Charles Seidenfeld, E. H. Hammond, 
Mary Hammond and W. B. Cockrell. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Lincoln Coal Mining Corporation, 
of Fairmont, has been organized for the purpose of acquiring 
coal, oil and gas land and developing the same. The author- 
ized capital stock is $150,000, of which $500 has been sub- 
scribed and $100 paid. J. H. Ritchie, J. R. Burns, Chas. S. 
Windsor, W. C. Devault and C. L. Frost, all of Fairmont. 
are the incorporators. 


Viper, Ky.—The Big Bend Coal Co. has been organized 
here by J. H. Justice, D. T. Rigby, C. H. Barrowman and B. 
F. Kaylor with a capital stock of $50,000 for the purpose of 
starting a coal mining development on Maces Creek. The 
mining plant will be reached by a short line branch of the 
Lexington & Eastern R.R. It is expected that the develop- 
ment will be started immediately. J. H. Justice will be man- 
ager. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Asher Coal Mining Co., of Wasioto, has 
filed articles of incorporation at Frankfort, with a capital 
stock of $593,000. The incorporators are T. J. Asher, Robert 
Asher, H. H. Asher, G. M. Asher, M. Brandenburg and A. J. 
Asher, Jr. The company owns mines at Tejay, Varilla and 
Colmar, in the Pineville district, which are now operated by 
the Southern Mining Co., and controls a large acreage in 
Harlan County. 
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Hopkinsville, Ky—Henry Wimberg, of Evansville, Ind., 
has sold the Waverly coal mine to R. C. Arnold, of Cass 
County, Mich., the price paid, it is understood, being $42,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The Pennsylvania Coal Pillar Law of 
1891 requiring pillars to be left along the boundary line of 
adjoining coal properties was recently upheld as constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

Indiana, Penn.—The Operators’ Coal Co., of Johnstown, has 
filed deeds of the purchase of, approximately, 5000 acres of 
land in East and West Wheatfield townships. The price of 
this property is placed at $240,000. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Epping-Carpenter Co. has just com- 
pleted an extension to its foundry and machine shops, which 
enables it to properly care for an increasing business. This 
is remarkable considering the extreme inactivity in the mine- 
pump business at the present time. 


Frank, Alta.—The big coal mine owned by the Canadian 
Coal Consolidated Co., which went into liquidation some 
months ago, has been acquired by a French company com- 
posed mainly of the bondholders of the old firm. New capital 
to the amount of $400,000 has been secured and the mine 
will shortly be re-opened. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Concordia Safety Lamp Co. has 
established offices in the Manufacturers’ Building, this city. 
The specialty of the new firm will be electric safety lamps 
and accessories, the equipment of electric-lamp cabins and the 
general lighting of mines. R. Koch is engineer in charge 
and William Dominick is sales manager. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—A large pumping boat, the property of 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., was 
practically destroyed by fire Feb. 27, entailing a loss of $3000. 
The boat was moored on the south bank of the Mononga- 
hela river near the Point Bridge, and, before the fire was ex- 
tinguished, was burned to the water’s edge. 








Philadelphia, Penn.—J. B. Kennerly, a coal operator and 
shipper, with offices in Philadelphia, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, giving his liabilities as $603,032 and 
his assets as $6895. He has been engaged in mining and 
shipping coal from the Beccaria mine at Glasgow, Penn. FE. 
F. Hoffman has been appointed referee in the case. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Banks Supply Co. has been ap- 
pointed general agent in this district for the Epping-Carpenter 
Co. This connection is a valuable one for the supply com- 
pany, owing to the completeness of the line of mine pumps 
built by the Epping-Carpenter Co. and the possibilities of- 
fered for handling this trade in this immediate vicinity. 





Franklin, Penn.—To meet the constantly increasing busi- 
ness of the Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion R.R, the president 
of the road on Feb. 28, announced that he would place an 
order for 100 fifty-ton steel coal cars at an early date. Orders 
for other new equipment have been placed and it is possible 
that the road will place another order for coal cars in the 
near future. 
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Peace River Crossing, Alta.—An important discovery of 
coal has been made in the Peace River district, Alberta, where 
there has been a great influx of settlers. An experienced 
prospector named Edwards, from Colorado, has located a seam 
of coal about seven miles from Peace River Crossing, which 
it is anticipated will be of much advantage to the people of 
the province. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—The report is current here that J. V. 
Thompson, of Uniontown and associates have closed one of 
the biggest coal deals ever consummated in Green County. 
It is alleged that they have sold to H. C. Frick 10,000 acres. 
of coal land in Perry Township at $600 per acre. The tract 
surrounds the town of Mount Morris and is 8 miles from 
the Monongahela River. : 


Victoria, B. C.—A motion of lack of confidence in the con-. 
servative ministry was introduced by John Place, of Nanaimo,. 
on Feb. 16, in the Legislative Assembly of British Columbia, 
and the premier, Sir Richard McBride, replied to the criticisms. 
of the mover. The cause for this action, intended to over- 
throw the ministry, was the alleged mismanagement of the 
situation arising out of the Vancouver Island strike. 


Connellsville, Penn.—According to the mine inspector’s re- 
port for the year, 1913, a total of 5,282,264 tons of coal were- 
mined in Jefferson county and 9,065,553 tons in Indiana. 
county. This latter tonnage excceds by nearly 2,000,000 tons, 
the production of 1912, while that of Jefferson county is one- 
half million tons greater than in the preceding year. There 
were 60 fatal accidents in Indiana, Armstrong, Clearfield and 
Jefferson counties. 





San Francisco, Calif.—The sale of Japanese coal to foreign 
counties is steadily increasing, one interesting feature of 
the trade being the demand for the better grades of this 
fuel on the Pacific Coast. The output of the Fushun mines, in 
southern Manchuria, has gone as far south as Colombo and 
India, at the same time the Japanese exporters have largely 
monopolized the markets in the territory around the Malay 
Peninsula and in the Philippine Islands. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The injunction proceedings brought in 
the Court of Common Pleas No. 5 by the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Co. against the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. to re- 
strain the latter from shutting off a water supply from its 
canal, resulted in a dismissal by the court of the plaintiff's 
suit. The injunction was contested on the grounds that the- 
power company had no right to a supply of water for con- 
densing purposes, but only for the direct generation of power. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Epping-Carpenter Co. has been 
awarded the contract for 15 large power and centrifugal 
mine pumps by the New River Co., McDonald, Penn. Randolph 
& Means, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn., are the consulting” 
engineers. This is the first important high-class installation 
of efficient deep-mine pumps in the New River district. It 
embodies a number of novel engineering features that will 
be of considerable interest to coal operators and mine en--. 
gineers. 


Toronto, Canada—A charter has been obtained by the. 
Pacific, Peace River & Athabasca Ry. Co., for the construc- 
tion of a line 1500 miles in length, from the mouth of the 
Nass River, north of Prince Rupert, B. C., eastward through 
British Columbia and the Peace River country to Prince 
Albert, Sask., which will open up an extensive coal and min- 
eral area. The chief promoter is D. A. Thomas, of Cardiff, 
Wales, who proposes to tap the coal deposits more particular- 
ly the smokeless-coal areas of northern British Columbia, for 
the supply of the British navy on the Pacific Coast. 


Washington, D. C.—It has been suggested that the situa- 
tion which might be created, should the plans of various rep- 
resentatives from Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Virginia, to have American coals handled exclusively on 
the Panama Canal Zone materialize, would cause possible in- 
ternational complications. The plan suggested is to handle 
American coal only to the exclusion of that of all foreign 
countries. Under no circumstances, however, will anyone, ex- 
cept the United States, be permitted to control the bins or 
own any machinery used in coaling ships, as this government. 
has built and owns adequate apparatus of this type. 


Hazard, Ky.—At the instance of the leading coal operators 
and other business men in this vicinity, a bill has been in- 
troduced in the Kentucky legislature for the purpose of mak- 
ing Hazard a city of the fourth class, as the town now has. 
more than 8000 inhabitants, with fine business buildings, a 
$30,000 school, a water-works system, and other metropolitan 
features. The desire for other improvements, which can be 
handled much more easily by a city, is responsible for the 
bill referred to, and it is expected that there will be no oppo- 
sition to the enactment of the measure. 
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General Review 


Heavy snow storm fails to create any activity in the 
wholesale trade. General tendency is toward lower prices 
and there is considerable anxiety over the future. Adjourn- 
ment of the Philadelphia conference stiffened up the market 
in some districts. 


The heavy storm the early part of the week created some 
uncertainty in the hard-coal market. Prices are fluctuating 
sharply, and all prompt cargoes available are commanding 
premiums, due to the slow movement. Although the tendency 
is undeniably toward a lower price level, the recent severe 
weather has undoubtedly served to clean up the winter stocks 
which dealers were beginning to look forward to carrying 
over into summer. While this will not serve to stimulate im- 
mediate business, it will create a more active market when 
the discount goes into effect. 

The bituminous market experienced practically no benefit 
whatever from the storm while the return of warmer 
weather has developed further weak spots, and there is a 
good deal of anxiety over the future. In spite of attractive 
bargains being offered, the business is unsatisfactory, al- 
though some small improvement is noted in the jobbing trade 
with quotations fairly steady. Reports regarding contracts 
for the new year are of a conflicting nature. A number of 
contracts are said to have been closed at concessions on 
last year’s prices, but a more authoritative statement is to 
the effect that one of the largest bituminous companies has 
covered practically its entire tonnage on the same basis as 
last year; in spite of the relatively profitable figures of 
last year, there seems to be a tendency on the part of the 
operators to hesitate over closing at these prices, regardless 
of numerous opportunities to do so. 

Quotations are being more stiffiy held in the Pittsburgh 
district, due to a heavier consumption as a result of the 
colder weather, and also a slightly increased demand from 
manufacturing sources; operations still continue heavily cur- 
tailed, however. A generally better feeling in trade circles, 
together with the proximity of a possible suspension, has 
strengthened up the situation in Ohio, and caused an increase 
in the demand all along the line. The colder weather has 
enabled dealers to clean up their stocks, while demurrage 
coal has disappeared almost completely. 

The freezing weather has grealy handicapped handling 
coal at the Hampton Roads piers, with the result that ship- 
ments were only fair last week, though increasing toward 
the end; spot sales continue light, although it is believed 
that the circular is being firmly held. 

A materially stronger situation is noted in the Middle 
Western market. Mines are only waiting an improvement in 
transportation conditions, which were nearly demoralized by 
the recent heavy storm, until they open up full blast. The 
market was particularly benefited when it was known that 
the delegates to the Philadelphia conference had failed to 
reach an agreement and adjourned. This resulted in con- 
siderable heavy buying for storage purposes, which, if con- 
tinued, will create an advance in prices. The renewed activ- 
ity has injected a better tone generally into the trade, and 


there is a more hopeful outlook on contracts for the new 
year. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Soft spots in bituminous appear with the milder weather. 
Contract basis also shaded. Buyers not much aroused over 
possibility of suspension in Pennsylvania. Favorable prices 
held on preferred Pennsylvania grades. Georges Creek firm. 
Anthracite demand good. April prices announced. 


Bituminous—Some soft spots have appeared with 
slump in the weather. Certain of the Hampton Roads ship- 
pers are shading prices radically in order to make_ spot 
sales, as low as $2.70 having been quoted f.o.b. for some of 
the brands. The contract figure has also been shaded in 


the 


several instances, and there is a good deal of anxiety over 
the price outlook. Some fair sized mill contracts have been 
placed the past week and in each case it is believed at a ma- 
terial concession from $2.85. Obviously the curtailment has 
not been heavy enough. There is an evident determination 
on the part of some of the New River shippers to regain 
tonnage they have lost in other seasons and the campaign is 
expected to get pretty active in the course of the next few 
weeks. 

Distribution business at points like Boston and Providence 
continues to show improvement. The smaller consumers find 
their reserves much depleted by the severe winter and there 
is a steady demand that keeps quotations on a satisfactory 
basis. 

The possibility of a suspension in the Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts Apr. 1, is not having much effect on the market here. 
Buyers apparently reason that there will be plenty of coal 
in any event and they decline to be hurried. 

Only a small tonnage of the Pennsylvania grades is com- 
ing forward for the tide-water market, and this is pretty well 
restricted to the quality coals. A better movement is looked 
for during March, especially if the labor situation looks at 
all threatening. The favored grades are holding well up on 
price and $1.50@1.60 at the mine is frequently heard as a 
season basis. If the mining dispute is settled early these 
coals will probably hold the tonnage they have gained the 
past two years. 

There is no news on Georges Creek. While output is 
under curtailment shipments are being made regularly to 
sll points and with prices characterisitically well main- 
tained. 

The loss of another coal schooner this week serves to call 
attention again to the rapid passing of this type of coast- 
wise transportation. 


Anthracite—Orders are fairly plentiful-for March. Stocks 
are low in all directions and the outlook is excellent for 
spring business. The Maine ports that open to navigation 
early in April are already having supplies railed in from 
Portland. 

Certain of the companies have already announced April 
prices. Those shippers who did not last year assess the 
Pennsylvania state tax are now adding a flat 10c. to their 
last year f.o.b. basis. With a 50c. water freight, upper New 
York ports to Boston, the price delivered alongside Boston 
will therefore be $5.35 for stove and egg, $5.60 for chestnut, 
and $5.10 for broken. Loading at New York has been slow, 
both on account of ice at the piers and an actual shortage 
of sizes like broken and stove. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.... Spt AT rh aes $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New. PV Or lets iatstore 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore facies chee & sth ie poke faad wales Suse <class hors 2.85@2.95 
Hampton: Roadetectn cee tists cc cient ast eae $2.70@2.85 
Bostont Oe rans ohdhe at eye a arabe Rat tiny Na, iat ahate\ ave siete Sha acer erie ha mec Bee ERT 3.73@3.83 
PROVIDENCE Tem te tote crete oh ohn er Abeer for ereurers ween Splaa le he bot 3.68@3.83 


*F.o.b. fOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy storm ties up transportation the first of the week. 
Anthracite prices erratic. Surpluses being cleaned up. Bi- 
tuminous continues heavy. 


Anthracite—As a result of one of the worst snow storms 
in a quarater of a century, occurring just as New York was 
recovering from the effects of another storm of severe: pro- 
portions, the hard-coal market is fluctuating uncertainly. 
Fortunately the latest storm was not accompanied by par- 
ticularly low temperature. Prices were erratic and fluctuat- 
ing over a wide range during the early part of the week, spot 
cargoes being particularly short and commanding a premium. 
With the crack trains on all the trunk lines running fifteen 
hours late and all passenger service cancelled over twenty- 
four hours on the Pennsylvania R.R., the movement of coal 
was naturally at a complete standstill. 

One of the chief advantages of the severe weather on the 
wholesale trade will be to promote a greater activity in the 
domestic business after the Apr. 1 discount goes into effect. 
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The recent heavy demand upon dealers and jobbers will clean 
up stocks which dealers feared they would have to carry over. 
Work in the mining regions was restricted somewhat by the 
holiday last week and some companies also curtailed still 
{urther, but mining will probably be up to the full limit of the 
car supply throughout the current week; with the congested 
condition of the railroads, however, this will not amount to 
the full, rated capacity by any means. 

Although official announcement has as yet not been made, 
it is understood generally that the circular price on the upper 
port junior grades, that is those below pea coal, will be ad- 
vanced 5c. per ton when the new circular goes into effect 
Apr. 1, this increase being made to carry the new 24%% Penn- 
sylvania state tax. The companies are also notifying many 
of the large consumers that their allowances on contracts for 
the steam grades will be materially cut during the new year, 
this probably being done to secure additional tonnages to 
apply in the more profitable line trade. The market was ex- 
ceedingly erratic and uncertain over most of the week, but is 
probably quotable on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports—— 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken............02+.++-+ $5.00 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
IS EES taG kc. htt Brat 5.25 5.25@5.35 5.30 §.10@5.30 
Stove.) fu. nah nome mee 5.25 5.20@5.35 5.30 5.15@5.30 
Chestnuts i 9t.2) Seo eee 5:50. 5.45@5.55. 5.55 5.35@5.55 
PO oii ck matte eee ede eettete 3.50 3.60@3.75 3.50 3.35@3.75 
Buckwheat). een eae 2.790 2.75@2.90 2.70@3.45 2.50@2.90 
Rie. tA vacleeraut ahaa ees ax2o 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.90@2.20 
Barley ik wen4 ete eee ue A) 1.75@1.85 1.70 1.60@1.80 


Bituminous—If the recent storm had occurred two months 
earlier it would have had a beneficial effect on the soft-coal 
market. As it is, it has only served to cause a great deal of 
trouble with delayed shipments and other difficulties of all 
kinds in transportation. In fact, conditions are so unsettled 
that some operators are encountering both embargoes and 
demurrage, a rather unusual situation. Operations in the 
mining fields were, of course, up to the full limit of the car 
supply during the entire week, but this was far from being 
the full capacity of the mines. However, there would not have 
been sufficient demand to justify full operation in any event, 
and the curtailed production is not liable to result in a short- 
age. 

Some activity in contracts for the new year is being noted, 
one of the largest companies in the local market having cov- 
ered most of their production for the year. It is claimed that 
this business was done at the same relatively high price level 
as last year; in fact it appears that all companies could con- 
tract on this basis if they so desired, but prefer to hold off 
for the time being. 

Prices are fluctuating over wide range as a result of the 
delays in transportations, but are still nominally quotable 
on the same basis as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; 
fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Penn- 
sylvania, $2.75@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
George’s Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Improved conditions still continue in anthracite. Tide- 
water business: flat, but. local demand satisfactory. Bitum- 
inous shows little improvement. Demurrage coal cleaned up 
and curtailed operations Keeping output within requisitions. 
Prices erratic, with tendency to lower levels. 


Anthracite—Conditions favorable to the consumption of 
anthracite still prevail in this locality. All the dealers report 
trade satisfactory, with duplicate orders coming in, deliveries 
rather uncertain, owing to the streets being filled with ice and 
snow. Both the wholesale and retail trade look forward to 
an unusually satisfactory March. Many dealers have dis- 
posed of stocks, which they were fearful of being compelled 
to carry over into April, and as a result, the wholesale mar- 
ket reflects this in an increased demand. The heavy storm 
early in the week delayed deliveries and enforced curtailment 
of work at the mines, owing to the men not reporting for 
work. The steam sizes are in particularly good demand. 

Bituminous—There has been no marked improvement in 
the bituminous situation. It is understood that most if not 
all of the demurrage coal has been disposed of, at prices which 
will about pay demurrage, leaving little for the coal. Owing 
to curtailed production, the output is being absorbed, in most 
cases, but it is usually the case that the order must be in 
hand, before the coal is started to cover it. 


BALTIMORE 


Soft-coal conditions still unsatisfactory. Anthracite do- 
mestic sales large, but light on manufacturing. 

The bituminous market here remains unsatisfactory from 
almost every angle, although there is a note of encourage- 
ment in inquiries concerning contract business for the year 
to come. Spot demand is poor despite attractive bargains that 
are offered. Considerable coal is reported on track that is not 
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covered, and the outlook for more congestion at tide and on 
mine sidings is apparent even to the causual observer. Penn- 
sylvania steam coals of the better varieties are in the best 
demand. Highest grades are only bringing from $1.20 to 
$1.25, however, and the scale runs down to 90c. in some cases. 
West Virginias are weak, the better class steam coals being 
offered at 85c., while gas fuels of the state are down to from 
65 to 80 cents. 

Loading at the local piers for foreign delivery has been 
fairly steady. The first part of the week saw considerable 
trouble in making the loading points by reason of unusually 
heavy ice in the approaches. Trouble with frozen coal in the 
cers proved a handicap during the entire week. 

The largest anthracite sales of the winter were probably 
recorded. Every householder seemed to be short of fuel at 
one time. Those who had depended on going through a warm 
winter on a shortened supply, were disappointed when the 
8° temperatures arrived. All classes of fuel were in eall, and 
there was trouble with delivery between yards and houses, 
because of urgency of orders. Fortunately there was little 
or no trouble in the handling of supplies from mine to yards. 

An element of much interest to the. trade was the an- 
nouncement that the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. expects to build 
another giant coal pier here, to be constructed of steel. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Almost certain prospects of mining suspension for six 
weeks or longer. No agreement at Philadelphia and no sec- 
ond conference arranged. Coal demand improved by cold 
weather, producing firmer prices but no heavier operation. 
Coke slightly tirmer. Some stock coke moved. 


Bituminous—Last December these reports indicated the 
prospect that there would be a suspension of mining for six 
weeks or longer, after the termination of the present wage 
scale, Mar. 31. There is no reason now to depart from that 
view. Recently there seemed to be prospects of “continuous 
operation” pending settlement, but the operators have proved 
firm in their stand that continuous operation must be coupled 
with an agreement to submit all the issues to arbitration if 
an agreement cannot be reached by conference, and it now 
seems clear that the miners will not submit to this condi- 
tion. 

On the one hand the miners do not want arbitration while 
on the other hand the operators do not want continuous op- 
eration if it is coupled with the prospect of a strike or sus- 
pension later, for that would throw such suspension into the 
lake-shipping season. The Philadelphia conference has ad- 
journed without accomplishing anything, just as was ex- 
pected. A further conference has not been arranged and it 
is not even known where it will be held, except that it will 
probably be at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, or some other point in 
or near the districts affected, rather than in the Hast. 
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The operators appear to be absolutely determined that 
there shall be no advance in wages, also that the checkoff be 
discontinued, while as to the Pittsburgh district the attitude 
is firm that payment must be on a screened and not a mine- 
run basis. The lake shippers insist that they cannot have 
the mine-run basis when they are in competition with the 
nonunion districts for this trade. 

The coal market has improved somewhat, chiefly on ac- 
count of extreme cold weather throughout the consuming 
markets served by the Pittsburgh district. There is a slight 
increase in demand from manufacturers and there are some 
signs of slightly greater demand from railroads, the latter 
for stocking purposes against a suspension. Mining opera- 
tions have not increased, being still at 50 to 60% of capac- 
ity, but prices are more stiffly held, and the market for spot 
shipment is quotable at the full circular basis. Some of the 
operators are beginning to negotiate for contracts for the 
year beginning Apr. 1 and on this account are particularly 
interested in seeing prices maintained. The cold weather and 
heavy snow have interfered somewhat with railroad move- 
ment, but in general merely to lengthen the movement rather 
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than to curtail loading, though here and there slight car 
shortages have been reported. Circular prices remain: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., 
$1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 14%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The Maryland Steel Co. is understood 
to have purchased 10,000 tons of March furnace coke from 
each of two interests at $2, and to be in the market for sec- 
ond-quarter coke, but unwilling at this time to pay prices 
asked, generally above $2. There is a little more March coke 
to be bought by a few consumers, but negotiations have been 
proceeding slowly. <A few lots of prompt coke have sold at 
$1.90 and $1.95, but as a rule prompt coke of standard grade 
is $2. The extreme cold weather and heavy snow has de- 
layed delivery of coke and an unusually large tonnage is in 
transit, but this condition has not caused much increase in 
demand for prompt. There has been an increase in the offer- 
ing of soft coke and high sulphur coke, at considerably below 
$2. The market stands quotable as follows: Prompt furnace, 
$2; contract furnace, $2@2.10; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.60; 
contract furnace, $2.40@2.60, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports the production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the week ended 
Feb. 21 at 303,160 tons, an increase of 2910 tons, and ship- 
ments at 324,170 tons, an increase of 23,920 tons. The pre- 
ponderance of 21,010 tons in shipments over production is 
attributed to the movement of 20,900 tons of stock coke by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the Steel Corporation subsidiary, 
as this latter is continually blowing in additional furnaces. 


BUFFALO: 


Anthracite still strong, but not expected to continue so. 
Bituminous doing somewhat better. Coke still slow. 


Bituminous—There is something of a stir in bituminous 
coal. The demand is not brisk, but slack is moving quite 
satisfactorily. Consumers are buying heavily of slack, and 
seem willing to pay a good price for it. The meetings to be 
taken up at once at DuBois in the Allegheny Valley are ex- 
pected to further emphasize the fact that the miners and 
operators are not going to reach an agreement right away. 
This is really what the operators want and the Buffalo trade 
is so sure that nothing will be accomplished that they are 
ignoring the meetings. The plan is to shut down on Apr. 1 
anyhow. Even if there are no disputes with the men there 
are always many repairs to make which will keep the mines 
idle until there is again something in coal. 

It is not likely that the improved demand for coal will 
oblige many cf the mines to remain at work and the con- 
Sumers are begirning to realize that coal will be decidedly 
scarce if the operators stick to their present plan long enough. 
It is in reality the only chance of bringing prices back to a 
paying basis. 

Bituminous prices are somewhat stronger on the basis of 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with the latter much more ac- 
tive than the sizes. There is a fair demand for Allegheny 
Valley coal, with slack about on a par with Pittsburgh and 
sizes about 5c. lower. ; 

Coke—All effort to create a stir in the coke market has 
failed. The demand is not equal to the natural supply and 
the members of the trade say that the furnaces must run 
more actively than at present before there is any improve- 
ment. Prices continue to be based on $4.50 for 72-hr., Con- 
nellsville foundry, with stock coke rather scarce. | 

Anthracite—The demand is good. Shippers do not report 
such a rush as took place at the beginning of the cold spell, 
but February will be recorded as a good anthracite month, 
making up in large measure for the slackness in the early 
part of the winter. There is no movement in coal loading in 
the harbor. The shippers have no surplus and may not do 
any further loading until well into March, especially if there 
is prospect of a considerable surplus at upper lake points on 
May 1. 

COLUMBUS ; 

Buying increasing and price-list well maintained. Tend- 
ency on the part of large steam users to stock up. Predic- 
tions of a suspension running from 30 to 90 days. The severe 
gnow-storm delays the movement. 

There is a better feeling in coal circles generally, due to 
the increased demand for all sizes and the proximity of the 
expected suspension. Prices at the circular figures of Jan. 15 
are holding well and there are few cases of cutting to dispose 
of stocks; demurrage coal is gradually disappearing from the 
market. Operators are expecting a better trade from now on, 
especially for stocking purposes. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that there will be a 
suspension of from 30 days to three months and this fact is 
beginning to be realized by large steam users. As a conse- 
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quence they are placing orders for stocking purposes and this 
business is expected to be one of the big features during 
March. Railroads have already stocked up and are gradually 
accumulating surpluses for at least 60 days. 

The domestic demand is one of the features of the market. 
Dealers have been enabled to move their large stocks and in 


_ Some cases were compelled to place small additional orders. 


While they are still inclined to ‘clean up” rather than to 
stock up, still they have been compelled to buy to a certain 
extent. They have had a good demand for the better grades 
such as Pocahontas and re-screened varieties. The icy streets 
have made it difficult for dealers to make time in deliveries. 
This fact has mitigated against a larger volume of trade. 
Operations have increased, but congestion on all coal- 
carrying railroads has had a bad effect. The Hocking Valley 
reports about 70% of normal and the domestic fields of Jack- 
son and Cambridge report about the same. In eastern Ohio 
where the car shortage, caused by the severe snow storm was 


the worst the output was only about 55 to 60%. In the Pom- 
eroy Bend field it was about 85%. 
Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 
Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump Seas S150 GMA ee tor sas tra tees $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50 @ 1.40 
AQUA) aS 208 Ob a 1.35 @ 1.30 $1.20@1.15 1.35@1.30 1.35 @ 1.30 
Nut oatleesys ks sheen aw 20: Gh LOU Relea a shee 1,830@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.15@1.10 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80@0.75 ...:........ 0.85@0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 1.00@0.95 0.75@0.70 0.65 @ 0.60 
CLEVELAND 


A recurrence of stiff winter weather and light receipts of 
coal gave the market a stronger tone. Fairmount operators 
have sold large tonnages at low prices the last week for de- 
livery up to Apr. 1. Semibituminous domestic coals are in 
Zood demand. 

The rough weather of the last two weeks caused a lighter 
production of coal in Ohio, which was felt at the opening of 
this week. 

Middle district operators are holding coarse coals at an 
advance of 10c. over the spot market, while No. 8 operators 
are asking $2.05 f.0.b. Cleveland, for three-quarter coal. Ohio 
producers are looking for higher prices up to Apr. 1, when 
they fully expect the mines to close temporarily. 

Fairmount operators have sold large tonnages of three- 
quarter coal for delivery during the next thirty days at T5c. 
at the mines or $1.90 f.0.b. local yards. The West Virginia 
agencies are so anxious to sell that they have given options 
on tonnages of 75,000. to 100,000 tons for shipment in equal 
weekly amounts up to Apr. 1. The options were for a week 
and expired Mar. 1. 

The demand for Pocahontas lump and egg is brisk and re- 
tailers have been running low on these coals. Hard coal is 
plentiful, but not so much so as to become a burden on the 
market. Dealers are taking just enough to fill immediate 
orders. The demand for anthracite will not be heavy until the 
last of the month when shippers will begin to place coal at 
the summer circular. The old stocks will be well cleaned 
up. 

Spot sales Monday were 5c. higher on many grades of coal 


as compared with Friday and Saturday of last week. Spot 
sales at the opening of the week were as follows: 
No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 

Lump, 1} in............. $2.00@2.05 $2.00@2.20 $3.60@3.65 
TAMA yee s saree, sfoneaepetory » 00@2.05 1.95@2.05 

gg. TE Se sagen teen) SRR Re pate 3.60@3.65 
Mine-run 1.90@1.95 1.85@1.90 2.75 

ee bid tee Oe eer eat 1.95@2.00 1.95@ .200 
PIBGK site. aca ater ye stele 1.95@2.00 1.85@1.90 2.60 

DETROIT 


Colder weather has cleaned up the surpluses. Movement 
somewhat delayed. 

Bituminous—There is little free coal on track and the 
surplus is reduced to the minimum. The movement during 
the past week has been heavy, although the situation cannot 
by any means be described as active there is nevertheless a 
large number of inquiries which will result in a heavy volume 
of business. Cars are in full supply, but the movement from 
the South has been temporarily delayed by the heavy weather. 

The colder weather arrived too late to be of any great 
benefit to operators, the spring discounts now being too near 
at hand, but nevertheless it is resulting in a sharp decrease in 
the supplies of domestic coal on hand. With the market 
heavily congested with coal this is coming as quite a relief. 
Steam coal seems to be about holding its own at a relatively 
low level. One of the adverse conditions 1n the local situa- 
tion is the tendency on the part of some agencies to force 
business by offering ridiculously low prices. Such a condi- 
tion usually prevails with the approach of the spring dis- 
count period, but it seems to be particularly aggravated at 
the present time. Slack coal is under particularly heavy 


pressure. 
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Anthracite—With large consumers compelled to wait their 
turns for shipment, the situation in anthracite has taken a 
decided turn for the better, and indications are that the 
jobbers will now be able to clean up their winter supplies, 
and may even be forced into the market again before Apr. ale 


Coke—The coke market has improved, Connellsville now 
being quoted $3, Solvay $3.25, and gas house at $2.90, all f.0.b. 
ovens. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Week’s dumpings fair. Some slight improvement in de- 

mand both coastwise and foreign. 


Shipments from Hampton Roads have been fair, the 
heaviest movement being made toward the end of the week. 
Weather conditions have greatly handicapped dumpings at 
the piers the coal being badly frozen in the cars and re- 
quiring considerable extra labor to get it out. 

Spot sales still continue light and while there have been 
a few large sales suppliers decline to say at what price ship- 
ments were made. It is claimed, however, that there has 
been no cut in the circular price of $2.85 per ton on the 
run-of-mine Pocahontas and New River. 

Export shipments for the week have been to Genoa, Rio 
de Janeiro, Havana, Kingston, Canal Zone, Bridgetown, 
Cerea and Dakar. 

While figures showing dumpings for the various piers are 
not yet obtainable the indications are that the dumpings for 
February, 1914, will fall behind the 1913 figures. It is prob- 
able that the Virginian Ry. will fall off about 45,000 tons 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. will practically hold its 
own. It is expected the Norfolk & Western will fall behind 
to some extent but hardly as great as the other two roads. 
Some of the dumpings which will be made early in March 
should really be credited to the February account as vessels 
have been delayed by the bad weather and have run over into 
that month when they were actually due in February. The 
demand, too, on account of the mild winter, has been lighter 
than last year. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Continued wintry weather and active domestic demand 
have brought the retailers into the market. Prices have not 
advanced, the average still ruling below circular quotations. 


With unbroken winter weather lasting two full weeks, 
the active demand experienced from domestic consumers has 
resulted in a reduction of retail stocks to a point where 
dealers have been forced to order fresh supplies, for about 
the first time this winter. Retailers waited until the last 
possible moment in the hope that the weather would break, 
but were disappointed in this, and the demand for coal has 
been rather urgent. The operators have, therefore, again 
been able to resume full-time operations, and heavy ship- 
ments are the rule. Agents and traveling salesmen find 
orders plentiful. 

While the regular circulars for March delivery have been 
issued, it would be difficult to find anybody who takes these 
prices seriously. No advance over the low prices which have 
prevailed lately has been made, the situation being somewhat 
too delicate to risk scaring the retailer off, although with 
the domestic demand as heavy as it has been recently, the 
buyer would not be inclined to quibble about prices. 

The steam market is about stationary, although the greatly 
increased quantities of screenings now available will prob- 
ably affect the market adversely. This is not evident as yet, 
however, the better grades of screenings being in fair de- 
mand at 75 to 85e. The renewed supply of screenings has 
rendered practically unsalable the mine-run coal on tracks 
in Louisville. This grade was shipped in to fill the gap 
caused by the scarcity of screenings, as well as to give the 
mines something to do. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Steam and domestie coal improved slightly. 
foundry coke quiet and blacksmith normal. 
pig iron. 


Furnace and 
Large sales of 


Due to the real winter weather this past week, accom- 
panied with snow and sleet as far south as the Florida line, 
domestic lump coal shows some improvement, both in the 
volume of business and prices. Steam coal, while slightly 
better than for the past two or three weeks, is still far from 
being satisfactory, and while the prices are remaining about 
stationary, the orders are not coming in as fast as could be 
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Blacksmith coal seems to be holding 
Both furnace and foundry 


expected at this season. 
its own in a satisfactory manner. 
coke are quiet, with small sales. 
Furnaces again report a large tonnage of iron sold, with 
prices pushing the $11 mark for 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Birmingham. 
Prices on iron have been steadily advancing for the past 
month, and the prospects for a good year are encouraging. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


_ Coldest weather of winter brings wave of zood business. 
Reduced prices still apply. Large consumers believe bottom 
has not been reached and are withholding purchases. 

Descent of the coldest weather of the winter last week 
helped materially in the moving of the large piles of coal, 
which, it was feared, would have to be carried over. Stocks 
are still too large for this season and the recent price cut is 
still in force; the fact that the larger consumers do not be- 
lieve that the bottom has been reached is retarding any heavy 
purchases of coal at this time. 

Never before has the eff ciency of motor-driven delivery 
been proven so satisfactory. With the coming of the cold 
weather orders appeared in such numbers that no dealer was 
able to handle all the business promptly, but those having 
auto trucks saved a good percentage of their costs owing to 
the rapidity with which the deliveries were made. 

This late in the season the cold weather came as a sur- 
prise and most of the orders were small; it was not unusual 
to have to deliver three separate orders to the same house 
Orders were accepted only on the basis of sidewalk delivery. 
During the past two weeks more coal has been delivered in 
the city than ever before in the same length of time. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Snow blockade interferes with freight traffic on railroads, 
causing mines to fall behind on _ orders. Situation being 
rapidly relieved. Severe weather cleaned up stocks of In- 
diana coal, but Eastern supplies hold out. Railroads and 
factories stocking up. Prices generally unchanged but satis- 
factory. Demand for screenings and steam grades not well 
supplied. 

Indiana mines will run full schedule as soon as railroads 
can handle mine shipments. The blockade by the heavy snow 
has been such as to almost shut off freight traffic. Mines 
have plenty of orders. Retail yards have been well cleaned 
up of Indiana coal during the zero temperatures of the last 
two weeks. The mines are far behind orders, but expect to 
catch up rapidly when the car situation is relieved, as the 
roads promise to give this traffic special attention. Users of 
screenings and steam grades have been rather scantily sup- 
plied. 

During this stress of heavy consumption, the demand for 
Eastern coal has been satisfactorily filled, due to the large 
stocks piled up in the fall. Indiana coal cannot be stored this 
way and it has been difficult for retailers to keep up supplies. 
Railroads and other large consumers of steam grades have 
continued to stock up against any shut-down, should the 
operators and miners fail to reach a wage agreement. Feb- 
ruary was by all odds the best coal month of the season, but 
March promises to be equally as good. Prices have not been 
advanced, but mines are getting top figures. Where a buyer 
has to go to the open market he has had to pay a slight 
premium the last few weeks. Generally speaking there has 
been no quotable change either at the mines or yards. 


CHICAGO 


Continued cold weather and severe storms throughout 
Illinois and Indiana result in a considerable improvement. 
The possibility of a mine suspension also helped support the 
market, dealers taking advantage of present conditions to 
stock up. 

A large factor in the market was the disposal of demurrage 
coal, but this centered principally around low priced fuels. 
While obtaining closer to circular prices than for the last 
two months, producers see no prospect of any increase in the 
circular. As the result of a limited supply of fine coal, screen- 
ings are approaching the mine-run price, there having been 
an increase of from 5c. to 15c. a ton and the upward trend 
still evident. ; 

Storage piles of retailers are rapidly being depleted and 
there is need for additional coal to carry them through March, 
but they desire to start April with a new stock. This condi- 


is moving correspondingly slower. 
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tion of affairs means that dealers are willing to take 30- or 
35-ton cars, but not more unless the April discount be attached 
to at least a part. 

Improvement is seen in the Hocking situation with the 
demand accelerated by the cold weather. Prices are steady 
at $1.50 a ton. Some anxiety had been felt regarding the 
splint situation owing to the fact that Eastern operators per- 
sist in sending stock in large open cars whereas the demand is 
for small cars. With a cleaning up of accumulations, how- 
ever, conditions have become better with prices at from 
$1.25@1.40 a ton. Conditions are somewhat better in the 
Franklin County field and the Carterville market with the 
recent low prices withdrawn. An improved demand for 
domestic coke resulted in a stronger market. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.55@2.65 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
ae eee 2.55@2.65 $4.30 
PMINO=FUN 62's 0 2,05 eos 1.87 2.20@2.25 1.87 3.45 
Screenings........... 1.67 1.90 1.62 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; by- 


product, egg and stove, $4.90; byproduct, nut, $4.75; gas house, 
$4.50. 


ST. LOUIS 
Improved tone in the local market. 
tempting to Keep the mines working. 
in anticipation of a suspension. 


Large operators at- 
Considerable buying 


The local market is in an optimistic mood at this time and 
has been since the conference adjourned at Philadelphia. The 
big operators of St. Louis do not want a strike or suspension 
as they hope to force the little operator out of the coal game. 
This seems to be the general opinion. The little operator, 
however, is playing his hand well and will force a suspension 
if such a thing is possible. 

During the past week between four and seven hundred 
ears of railroad coal was purchased over and above regular 
requirements. A few steam plants have put in from ten to 
forty cars for storage coal, but there was no general demand 
up to the early part of the present week for storage ‘coal. 

By Thursday or Friday it is likely that the market will 
rise considerably on account of the concentration of buying 
power. This is explained by the fact that big companies are 
buying in five- and ten-car lots in order to keep the market 
from getting away from them. So many companies practicing 
these tactics will have the same effect as if they went into the 
market and bought their entire requirements. 

Sereenings are still in good demand, Carterville at from 
75c. to 80c. with chances of going to $1, and Standard at 
about 60c. to 70c. and lined up for an advance. The sized coals 
have not changed much since last week, put the market is 
liable to take an upward turn daily, and for that reason a 
conservative price list is maintained. 

There is no demand for smokeless, coke or anthracite. The 
washed market is strong on Nos. 3, 4 and 5, with little demand 
for Nos. 1 and 2. There is a car shortage to some extent on 
the C. & E. I: and I. M., but nothing serious. Movement of 
coal is better and transportation facilities easier. 

The market continues quotable as follows: 


Carterville 


and Big 
Franklin Co. 


Mt. 
Muddy Olive 


Standard Sparta 
0h, INSIST ys. lai cglle: SOG ener $1.05@1.10 $1.15 
(hat ITS. We Ae: Se eee Oia TEAOMMA cee ics cet oe nate 
Rett) LUIN Ts, <aer- ae, «2s Cleat OS Be ee neve 1.50 1.25@ 1.35 1.25 
Lump and egg...... SDAP LO aL Din) aicielete re” iene clare eans iV is) 
ING! LDU sy cote + PAM @ LO ea Ho Wa.cetkciac Parte DERI tain or ce kana 
Screenings.......... QE SOMO: 85 tet ce bate cette 0.55 @ 0.60 0.60 @ 0.65 
IVIANO-FUN «(0,0 000 5 «0 es ALOU LS LOM a ete Mistatleejat fe eiavelerd, suaters ciate alte tsetse ales 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@1.60 2.25 ESO Mar te eh reer, ial Payee Sein 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... Dee Mee chia sleboyere teins ste exes te Kin ee 
MR ECOM eer CR SO (LOO) ec cce) aleptteitier © eit\ercece ene " elvsiew ses ss 
ETL OLIETTATS Ter PT) oy OL TO, et ace) | Males creme (ae eens g cut) Sle Ble.eje' ne eye 
Sun CENT CA Ue Leen) 4,700 Cd) ORO wah tete ic) | aleterciclern Weuels Wie see viel sravtle sie ale eis 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Return of milder weather and mine operations have again 
slackened up. Market steady but at a relatively low level. 


Mining operations in the Southwest have again slackened 
somewhat after a brisk month. The weather has taken a turn 
for the better, from the standpoint of the consumer, and coal 
The end of February saw 
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a shortage of cars, due partly to the heavier movement, but 
chiefly to a blizzard which swept through the Southwest, de- 
moralizing transportation. The trouble was short-lived and 
caused only temporary inconvenience. 
Mines are now producing about 75% 
market is steady at bed-rock prices. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mild weather continues and demand for coal remains light. 
Hopes are entertained that railroads will grant reduction in 
rates to Portland. 


capacity, and the 


This is about the mildest winter experienced in the Pacific 
Northwest for many years and consequently the demand for 
coal for domestic purposes has been and still continues light 
as compared with former winters. Only for a few hours 
has the thermometer dropped to the freezing point and there 
has been practically no snow. The dealers, however, say that 
while the consumption per capita has been light this winter, 
it is steadily increasing on the whole, and this in spite of the 
rapid introduction of fuel oil. 
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Suspension Docket No. 


Charges. 


331—Alexandria, Va., switching 

Proposed increase in the switching charges on coal and 
coke by the Southern Railway Co. from the Potomac yard, 
near Alexandria, Va., to Alexandria proper, not justified, but 
a maximum charge of 20c. per net ton established for the 
future. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO 

The following is statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during the month 
of January, 1914, and for the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year: 


1914 1913 
Cont Serc.c3s oar tar EN Ies Ta eh) eae 2,917,834 3,003,404 
WOK GAR vay ataece ate cea te ae ave hee. 274,955 439,176 
Otel Sater tanscs se tateeacuy Meee aroha, Sean ine. 3,192,789 3,442,580 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 


R.R. Co,’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for January of 
this year and last year in short tons: 





- — January 
F 1914 1913 
PATECLITIA OGG: fae calc nia on teste che hesas Gute ua ctnes eaters 915,027 1,014,259 
IBTRUTOINOUS Eee rt ae a oes 4,117,514 4,210,196 
COO Oey ere netans CR ren ae ree creek te, 853,412 1,288,514 
TT ot ellta yds: suc siesta cieheaee ene ie eet saeco 5,885,953 6,512,969 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during January, as compared with corresponding 
period of 1913 in short tons; 











gS January 
Coal 91 1914 | 
Tidewater, Loreipn rites ase, crete ere 144,062 TOLLS. 
Tidewater, coast wise... si. 40.2 eee eee 308,918 337,654 
IW Yeveol=in (Vere eere MAC Or TT Crk oie Lie eae ORT 1,616,894 1,364,229 
Coke 
Lidowater et orelgntr jjaerusieier iste iese nites as 143,196 114,776 
DOmestic eee S Cue Mei eect tte cee aes DiObaT | Mie towh aL tee 
Otale Zeccrnciae oor raeiarcine Mele aelstet ere ccs 2,218,125 1,967,974 


THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Feb. 14, as follows: 











‘ Surplus Shortage Net* 
Newl England Lanes arisaccincas ote colores Riatach clams 2,313 0 2,313 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 20,190 0 20,190 
Ohio; "Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsy lvania. 39,580 0 39,565 
West. Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 4,982 15 4,982 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 4,641 0 4,641 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn. ; North & South Dakota. 4,486 24 4,462 
Montana, Wyoming, Wabioskat: 0. users tak 1,685 0 1,685 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 2,869 0 2,869 
Texas, Louisiana, Maw: Mexion ‘eke st wade cose aha 347 0 347 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 3,682 200 3,482 
Canadian Limes sy irads otiese delete an heen Soke 0 0 0 
FL OGG] waists e Sean o ual Pelee ta a ote, ier eke epee we ahs 4,5 es 84,775 239 84,536 
Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 Dee.15 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 

Surpluss- ss -ae- 6,014 6,720 10,520 17,621 36,435 72,535 87,149 85,489 
Shortage....... 12,502 12,595 8,477 5,095 2,295 57 789 102 
INGG™ acca iene 6,488 5,875 2,043 12,526 34,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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GREAT LAKES 
The “Marine Review” reports the gross coal trade on the 


Great Lakes for the past three years as follows in short 
tons: 
1911 1912 1913 
Anthracite) ivi oer ec career ere 3,917,419 4,204,741 5,033,696 
Bituminous: 

Pittsburgh, <distTichin 4.600 vee ore 10,611,941 11,300,000 13,415,473 
OIG Beets. dec ah ek anere 4,019,544 4,676,000 6,176,624 
West: Virginia ss) tices os vate a) erent 7,151,200 7,360,000 8,736,586 

Total. DitumInOUSs sec peek ene leene 21,782,685 23,336,000 28,328,683 


The total of all kinds in 1913 was 33,362,379 tons, which is 
the heaviest season business ever reported. The Pittsburgh 
district kept its position as the leader in supplying Lake 
coal. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for December, 1912-13, and for 
the 12 months ending December, 1911-12-18, in long tons: 











12 Months December. 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 
United Kingdom 9,278 8,697 6,141 2,403 812 
Canna. on wer 980,1/4 1,404,139 1,096,924 109,723 116,944 
Japaat, ope. 16,031 30,621 117,483 4,958 18,046 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 232,969 162,671 188,613 10,743 27,859 
Other countries. 356 2,222 4,696 20 1,400 
Totalisiy sass 1,238,808 1,608,350 1,418,857 127,847 165,061 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canaan ec cee 3,498,980 3,615,530 4,083,333 278,350 219,422 
Hung ar yee aie tn Dies ae he Am ete ee SEPA aite tes 84 
Other countries. . 55,019 73,259 70,259 5,481 6,885 
TOGal face tcetests 3,553,999 3,688,789 4,154,386 283,831 226,391 
Bituminous, 
Canads.:2...4 10,609,587 10,433,010 13,496,190 594,309 746,890 
Panama....... 496,830 486,309 489,761 39,332 37,210 
MexXICOsa20. 08 470,674 302,487 477,046 33,480 37,619 
Cuba: see 1,053,703 1,152,004 1,275,538 118,784 74,580 
West Indies... . 565,822 651,268 608,762 48,211 60,308 
ATPENTINS clon eter at es Meee mete 70,048" 04 © 2 wo nheha) Biabee” cece 
Brazile 22th Shee ce) eee ne 219988." (os Sats 29,270 
Uruguay...... roe re tats {Ob a ner Seodee AG/S58\ 25 =. Sk bese 11,695 
Other countries 682,138 1,434,900 1,272,621 76,109 132,404 
otal, ne cater 13,878,754 14,459,978 17,986,757 910,225 1,129,976 
Bunker coal... 6,667,338 7,340,100 7,700,520 578,667 607,249 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Feb. 13—The market continues generally firm for prompt 
loading. For forward positions, buyers are holding off. Ton- 
nage is being somewhat delayed by stormy weather, but at 
oresent this is not having any effect—most collieries hav- 
ing sufficient ready steamers to keep them fully employed. 
Quotations are approximately as follow: 





SUOUEEUUEAE ETD ECU TEEN 


Best Welsh steam........... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.20 
Best, seconds..cuwter.. 0 mee ees 4 338: RBeconds... Sota. ae on nie tare 4.05 
Seconds. ry ee ode Mewes 4.29 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.73 
Best'dry coslsicn.. pire sere 4.38 “Secondatei oe oeelice shee 2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 


Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 


British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for January of the last three years, 
in long tons: 


qanuary 
1912 1913 1914 

Anthracites. sass sir iere ota et te ate 241,924 298,308 269.871 
Stearn 228 tec pas aes eae 3,945,278 4,417,993 4,231,381 
BSD cccaile ve taeh st tomrccinrd east 827,198 901,364 885,713 
FouseHOIG nec seve an te meienetekte 139,679 145,726 131,714 
Other sorters cso eee Se 267,096 306,927 276,091 
TLotal jous espe ate 5,421,175 6,070,318 5,794,770 
Cokeuncen sabia posed aces ene atoh Hage 113,871 107,095 124,256 
Manufactured fuel............. 148,932 196,739 169,945 
Grand total tap menace 5,683,978 6,374,152 6,088,971 


FOREIGN '"'RADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Consular Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follows; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. G., 
by giving numbers: 

The chief owner and manager of a tramways company 
in a foreign country informs an American consulate that he 
desires to import American coal. He is chiefly interested in 
Pocahontas and Georges Creek coal. The inquirier uses 
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about 1600 tons of coal annually and desires to establish 
coaling stations at several points. He is reported to be able 
to finance such undertakings, as he is the largest private 
employer of labor in the country in question. All communi-' 
cations should be addressed to the consul who forwarded the 
information. No. 12,5138. 


SOUTH WALES EXPORTS 


In the South Wales ports about 35,000,000 tons of coal are 
loaded annually, of which more than two-thirds is handled 
at docks in the Cardiff customs district. The great rise and 
fall of tide compels all ships to enter locked-in docks; these 
being excavated in level plains compel the use of expensive 
and elaborate appliances for lifting the coal from the dock 
over the vessel’s side to the hatchway. The haul from the 
mine rarely exceeds 20 miles, and the cars carry 10 to 12 
tons, tare being 6 to 8. All loading appliances are fitted for 
these weights.—‘Daily Consular and Trades Reports.” 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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Sen, 


William J. Hoey reports the market on various coal se- 
curities for the week ending Feb. 28, as follows: 


Stock Bid Asked Stock Bid Asked 

American Coat. ..is..4...+ 80 © 95°. Jef. & Cle'id) Crm Pidieen come 
American Coal Products.... 83 84 Kentucky Block Cannel... 40 60 
Amer. Coal Prod. Pfd...... 104 106 Lehigh Valley Coal Sales.. 185 195 
Big Muddy Coal &Iron.... 75 100 Leh. & Wilkes-Bar. C. Co... 300 350 
Burns Bross.n4ese 5 aero 50 53 Mahoning Coal R.R....... 700 750 
Burns Bros. Pfd........... 94 99 Mahoning Investment..... Te 40s 
By-Products Coke... ..... 112 116 Maryland Coal of Md...... 3 6 
Central Coal & Coke...... 80 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va... 7 9 
Central Coal & Coke Pfd... 78 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal... 50 56 (&% Bonds). eee 54 62 
Chicago Wil. & Ver. Coal.. 25 32 Midland Coal............. 80 90 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Pfd..... 140. 160°. .N. YuSAe WC] Pidvae 15 30 
Cumberland Corporation... 10 14 Pocahontas Con. Collieries. 92 101 
Cumberland Corp. Pfd.... 40 48 Pocahontas Con. Coll. Pid.. 98 105 
Del. Lack. & West. Coal... 260 270 ‘Texas & Pacific Coal...... 97 101 
Filkhorn. uel nee eee 4 10 Unite Coal of Pittsburgh... 3 9 
Elkhorn Fuel Pfd......... 55 70 Victoria Coal & Coke Pfd... 40 80 
Hocking Valley Products... 1. 4 

Bonds Bid Asked Bonds Bid Asked 


By-Prod. Coke, 6’s, 1930....100 102 
Carnegie Coal, 5’s, 1917..... 98 101 
Consoi. Coal,Conv., 6’s, 1923 100 102 
Consol. Coal, Ref. 5’s, 1950.. 884 91 
Cumberland Corp., 6’s,1915. 97 99 
Erie-Pa. C. Col. Trust, 4’s, 


Fairmont Coal, 5’s, 1931..... 93 96 
Lack. Coal & Lum., 6’s, 1961. 57 59 
Mononga. Riv. C., 5’s,1945.. 92 95 Vic. Fuel Ist S. F., 5’s,1953.. 75 90 
N.Mex. Ry. & Coal, 5’s, 1947 96 99 Webster C. & C. Ist, 5’s,1942 79 84 


No Important Dividemds were announced during the week. 


i 
Central Coal @ Coke Co. 


President Chas. S. Keith, in the annual report for the year 
ended Jan. 1, 1914, says in part as follows: 


During the past year we have arranged for the funding of 
the bills payable of the Central Coal & Coke Co., and pro- 
vided for the construction of a new sawmill in Texas, by 
organizing the Delta Land & Timber Co. for that purpose. 
The coal company owns the stock of the Delta Land & Tim- 
ber Co., and the Delta Land & Timber Co. in turn owns all 
the timber and lumber properties of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. This transfer was completed in January, and will be 
shown on our annual statement for the year 1914. 

At the present time all but $430,000 of the bills payable 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. have either been paid, or we 
have the funds in the bank to cover payments coming. due 
during this month, and possibly by the middle of next month 
the coal company will have taken care of all its bills payable. 

The new sawmill will probably be in operation by January 
1 next, from which time the cOmpany should take from this 
property in the way of earnings and depreciation an average 
OF $500,000 per annum, in addition to its present earnings and 
charges. 

_ The net earnings for the year were $544,044, as compared 
with $631,508 in the previous year. The comparative tated 
ment of earnings follows: ‘ 


New Mex. Ry. & C’l 5’s 1951 96 99 
New Riv. (Coal) 1st, 5’s, 1934 75 83 
Pleas. Val. C., Ist, 5’s, 1928.. 88 92 
Pocah. Collieries, 5’s, 1937.. 94 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll., 5’s,1957.. 85 87 
Solvay Collieries, 53’s, 1931. 96 99 
Sunday Creek Co., 5’s, 1944.. 58 64 
Vic. Am. F. Ist, & Ref. S. F. 
6’s,.1940 2. a een 90 100 
ef 








Credit t 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Wholesale coal Mining dept: ..,. eee 0) 
dept Pt EES $490,742 $448,801 Roycredcoallds $126,663 fiir 
Retail coal dept. 28,124 52,654 Roy cred timb net: 
Washer... ...... 3,551 18,444 Ida.icl eae 339,865 253,678 
Mining store.... 139,871 132,903 General expense. 88,818 81492 
Wholesale lum.. 305,804 363,496 Int. on bonds. . 72,990 78,596 
Carson mill..... 169,275 93,586 Dep. on wash : 
eith TOY ee 96,503 113,582 DIOP: oe oe 4,008 4,008 
Miscellaneous... 22,554. + 41,811 Dep.onmilprop 33.986 _—-36239 
Rentals, coal de- Dep. motor : 
partment..... OL, 493: 5 wens trUCKs ie 4,544 . tee 
Int. on exchange 
Total. $1,287,922 $1,265,279 : 30 ae 
Total debit... $743,918 $633,770 
Net earnings. . 544,004 631,508 


; Boeke the previous annual report of this company see Coul ‘Age, Vol. 
7 DP. }. 
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Barsteel Heavy Haulage Locomotive 


4 Features of Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives That Assure 


Maximum Tonnage with Least Expense 


The Cast Steel Bar Frame which gives great strength 
with least weight; permits easy access to, and excellent venti- 
lation for the motors. 


The Vauclain Removable Gib which greatly facilitates the 
removal of journal boxes and permits inspection or replace- 
ment of all wearing parts with a small cost of time and labor. 


The Oil and Waste Lubricating System for the motors, 
with specially designed bearings for long life in service, which 
has been adopted as a standard after years of investigation. 


The Commutating-Pole Motors which insure sparkless 
commutation at all loads. Asa result, the commutator and 
brushes are long lived and require little attention, brush re- 
newals are seldom required, and carbon and copper dust 
inside the motor is practicaJly eliminated. 


These features are but few of many which have been incorporated in Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Barsteel mine locomotives in order to give the user the greatest 
possible service. You can obtain them only when you specify Baldwin-Westinghouse. 


Address either company for full information. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Modern Pair Of ‘Twins 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


“In one sense, advertising and 
salesmanship are twin sisters. I 
do not know the girls apart. The 
one that 43 “wearesia lm ome 
best’ 


So says Elbert Hubbard, the 
man who put East Aurora on the 
map. 


But it is only within recent years 
that advertising and salesmanship 
have gone hand in hand. Many 
of you can look back to the days 
when it was considered unethical 
for a reputable house to advertise 
—when the quacks and charlatans 
had it practically all to them- 
selves. 


Quite a contrast is the situation 
today—‘“‘Let the buyer beware” 
brand of advertising replaced by 
good honest salesmanship-adver- 
tising, the kind which not only 
creates the desire but which instills 
confidence as well. 


More goods, today, are sold than 
are bought. 


Why? Because the buyer has 
more confidence in salesmanship— 
also because the manufacturer is 
putting more salesmanship in his 
advertising copy. 


And that is exactly what is 
making your technical journal 
more valuable to you—the fact 
that there is real salesmanship 
copy in the selling section. 


What a slow and uncertain proc- 
ess it would be for you to find the 
right equipment for every job 
if you could not depend upon the 
printed advertisement to help you 
get what you want. 


But you can depend upon the 
advertisers in COAL AGE. They 
are reliable. They could not stay 
in the paper if they werenot. Their 
messages are free from misstate- 
ments, boasts, exaggerations and 
knocking—all of them conforming 
themselves to the “Hill Adver- 
tising Code,’”’ peacefully and agree- 
ably. 


Let, then, this be your first 
meeting place with the manufac- 
turer who is to furnish any part 
of your equipment, today or to- 
morrow. 


Pin your faith to the advertiser 
who stays before you constantly 
in the Selling Section of COAL 
AGE because “Only reliable goods 
can be continuously advertised.”’ 
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Motive 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age. 


We go below in the shakin’ cage 
To drill an’ cut the coal, 
To shoot an’ load for our daily wage 
An’ work like a bloomin’ mole, 
An’ why do we take the chanct of damp, 
An’ the chanct that the rcof will fall? 
An’ why do we tote a miner’s lamp? 
Fer the wife an’ the kids—that’s all? 


The boss he plans an’ the boss he frets 
At tryin’ to “make her pay,”’ 

He thinks an’ schemes for the wealth he gets 
From the depths of the mine each day, 
An’ why does he drive us for all he’s worth 

An swear that our work is small, 
An’ why does he want to own the earth? 
For his wife an’ his kids—that’s all! 


The Irish fight with the Hun and Wop 
And the English scraps the Russ, 

An’ the oaths an’ grumbles never stop 
When the Finn an’ the Magyar fuss, 
They quarrel an’ fight till heads are broke 

An’ the cops get a hurry call, 
But they all work on till the day they croak, 
For the wife an’ the kids—that’s all! 


Yes, that’s one way we are all alike, 
Whatever the work we do, 

Tony and Oscar and Hans and Mike, 
Master and Miner, too, 

Our job may weary us, head to feet, 
An’ our pay seem pretty small, 

But it’s allworth while when at night we meet 
The wife an’ the kids—that’s all! 
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Automatic Arrangement for 
Raising End Gates on 
Mine Cars 
By Evxins Rrap* 

The automatic arrangement for raising the end gates 
of mine cars here described has proved economical in 
time and labor, aside from eliminating to a considerable 

extent accidents at the dump. 

The incoming load #, Fig. 1, engages car arm G, which 
projects over the track. This revolves the vertical shaft 
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sary to observe in order to obtain good results. The lever 
shaft XY should be placed back from the dump a suffi- 
cient distance so that the stirrup will be in the position 
AD before the incoming load bumps the standing empty. 
At the same time it should be certain that the stirrup will 
come to rest at AB before the load Rk engages it. 


SoME DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The lever shaft should be set back about 2 ft. from 
the rail and the arm should be approximately 4 ft. long. 
The stirrup should be made about 6 ft. in length, fixing 


Lever Shaft 
2"Steel 
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Tue AuTOMATIC END GATE RAISER 


XY and rope arm MX, causing the end of the arm M 
to move forward to the projected position. This move- 
ment carries the rope forward as shown, pulling the stir- 
rup AC to the position AD, Load R savances and bumps 
the empty car S off the dump. The car arm G@ mean- 
while rubs along the side of the car until it is released, 
thus keeping the stirrup up until the empty is out of the 
way. 

After the load FR has released the lever G, the stirrup 
falls to the position AB, pulling the lever shaft and arm 
back to their original positions. As the stirrup falls to 
the position AB, it wedges into the straps TT’, which 
are in turn held by the spring K. It is essential that this 
stirrup be in approximately the position AB and at rest 
when the incoming load engages it, as under this condi- 
tion no matter with what velocity the car approaches there 
will be no disastrous results, as the stirrup will be carried 
along with the car and be in perfect readiness to engage 
the gooseneck. This enables the dump man to throw his 
lever and let the dump tilt at the instant that the car 
strikes the horns. 

The exact position and size of the several parts will 
necessarily depend upon local conditions, such as the size 
of the car, ete. However, there are a few points neces- 





*Mining engineer, 


Maryland Coal Co. of West Virginia, 
Simpson, W. Va. 


the point A about 2 ft. behind the end of the car bed 
and the point B, 8 or 10 in. below the gooseneck, thus 
allowing the dump to attain its initial momentum with- 
out undue hindrance. The rope should be of sufficient 
length, so that when the stirrup is in position AB and the 
arm MYX is at right angles to the track it will be taut. 
There should be a weak link somewhere in the rope, so 
that if the incoming load should strike the car arm while 
the dump is down, this link will straighten out and re- 
lieve undue strain, after which another one can be substi- 
tuted. Placing idlers so as to carry the weight of the 
rope eliminates the necessity of attaching a counterweight 
to pull the lever arm back into position, since under this 
favorable condition the stirrup performs this function. 
This device can be made at any mine blacksmith shop 
at a moderate cost. Time and money will, however, be 
saved by first making a rough model to be used for find-— 
ing the exact length and position of the entire appliance. 
An arrangement of this kind, working in conjunction 
with a car haul and dumping into a reciprocating hopper 
feeder, allows coal to be dumped and screened at the rate 
of six 2-ton cars per minute over a Phillipp’s crossover 
dump. 
The common practice of running electric motors and elec- 


tric currents through the return air courses of dusty mines is 
dangerous and should be strictly forbidden. 
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Plumb-Bob Holder for Transit 
Leg 


The description of a device for holding a plumb-bob, 
in Engineering News of Nov. 20 (see Coat Acar, Vol. 4, 
p. 898), has called forth a description of another, which 

the inventor, C. M. Lawrence, 


County Surveyor of Hughes 
County, Oklahoma, believes much 
superior. His directions are as 
follows: 


Cut two pieces of thin spring 
brass (mine are cut from the shell 
of a discarded alarm clock) as 
shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Bend as shown, and fas- 
ten in the split leg with %-in. 
round-head brass screws.. I also 
cut from the same material an 
oval plate, and tack it on the block 
below with brass brads before bor- 
ing the ;';-in. hole for bob point. 
A very light grip will hold the 
bob, even up to a jolt which would 
put the instrument out of busi- 
ness. No parts project. And no 
“trigger work.” 


A Useful ldlitch 


R. C. Hardman, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., sends the follow- 
ing description of a rope hitch, 
which he believes has not been 
described previously in print: 

In ‘tying the knot a bight is 
taken wherever desired, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Then catching the 
the bight at the points a and 
b, the bight is turned over in a direction away from the 
tier, so that the knot assumes the shape shown in Fig. 2. 
Another turn is made in the same direction with Fig. 3 
as the result. These two turns are made, in practice, m 
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one operation, Fig. 3 being merely a 360-deg. turn of the 
bight in Fig. 1. The line B is then placed beside the line 
A and the loops @ and b are brought together back 
of the lines A and B. A hook or other fastening may 
then be placed in the double loop so made and a strain 
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taken on the line A. The finished knot is shown in Fig. 
4. Care must be taken to have the line B beside the line 
A or the knot will not hold. \When the strain is taken 
off and the hook removed the knot falls apart. Its prin- 
cipal use is on a fall line, or any line to which power 
is applied, in case a temporary pull is desired at any 
point other than that at which power is usually applied. 
It may be used also in various other cases which will be 
obvious after the knot is known.—KHngineering News. 
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Scale Removed by Graphite 


The photographs show the front and back views of a 
piece of scale taken from the bottom front end of a 
8-ft. x 30-ft. Lancashire boiler on which we have been 
using graphite for about three months, says E. Russell 
in Power of Mar. 3, 1914. This boiler is one of a bat- 
tery of three, fed from a dirty river, the water from 


Shell! Side 





A Piece or ScALE REMOVED BY GRAPHITE 


which leaves moderately hard scale which formerly had 
to be chipped off, but since using graphite the boilers are 
as clean as it is practicable to get boilers. What little 
scale remains may be easily brushed or scraped off; it is 
not necessary to use a scaling hammer. On examining 
the front view it will be seen how effectively the scale 
has been driven off the shell plate and flues and col- 
lected in layers on the bottom of the boilers. 
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SY NOPSIS—Four plants in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania are here described which, by comparison 
with many installations of a similar character and made 
for a like purpose, may be truly said to be efficient. 


end 
0% 


Economy in the operation of machinery, like the cost 
of living, is rather more a question of ratios than one 
of absolute values. The cycle of operations in the com- 
pressed-air mining installation is so long and complex 
from the combustion of the fuel in the boiler furnace 
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Symons* 


which are in successful daily operation in the anthracite- 
coal region of Pennsylvania. 

In compressed-air installations, the coal-mine opera- 
tor may well profit by the experience of the iron and 
metal mines, where air-actuated rock-cutting machinery 
is a necessity and where, in most cases, economical Cor- 
hiss engines or electric-motor-driven compressors are in- 
stalled. 

At the No. 5 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., at South Wilkes-Barre, Penn., air has been 





Fia, 1. Compressor INSTALLED AT THE No. 5 COLLIERY OF THE LEHIGH AND WILKES-BARRE CoaAL Co. 


to the coal cutting or pumping at the working face, that 
from the thermodynamic standpoint no figures of high ef- 
ficiency can possibly be secured. 

In spite of the many losses which the ingenuity of man 
has never succeeded in stopping, there are numerous 
others which are capable of elimination either in total or 
in part. That installation, then, which cuts down these 
needless wastes to a minimum may, by comparison with 
other plants erected for the same purpose, be justly and 
rightly termed economical. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to describe four plants coming under this category 


*11 Broadway, New York. 


supphed for the last 8 years by an Ingersoll-Sergeant du- 
plex compressor. This machine is provided with simple 
Meyer valve steam cylinders and two-stage air cylinders 
compressing to 100 lb. It has been kept running 24 


hours a day since installation, and is now being rebuilt 


preparatory to being put again into regular service. 

A new compressor, shown in Fig. 1, which was in- 
stalled a year ago, was built by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
It is of the duplex type with Corliss steam cylinders 
28 and 42 in. in diameter, hurricane air cylinders 3714 
and 2214 in. in diameter, respectively, while the common 
stroke is 36 in. The capacity at 100 r.p.m. is 4206 cu.ft. 
of free air per minute compressed to 100 lb. 
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The steam cylinders are fitted with a type of Corliss 
valve-gear, claimed by the makers to be highly efficient 
and nearly silent. This latter claim is well borne out by 
the smooth, quiet running of the machine, the only no- 
ticeable sound being the slight clicking of the relief gear 
and the sucking of the dash pot. The usual objection- 
able hammering of the drop rod hook on the dash-pot 
cover is entirely absent. 


THe Crank Cast Forms THE OIL RESERVOIR 


The crank end of this machine, being wholly inclosed, 
provides a reservoir for a continuous oiling system for 
all the bearings except the valve-gear. This saves much 
time on the part of the attendant and is economical of oil, 
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caught on baffles and drained into a small tank placed 
on the foundation. 

The amount of moisture drained from the air by this 
device will depend on the percentage of saturation of 
the air before entering the compressor and the tempera- 
ture at which it leaves the inter-cooler. 

It has been demonstrated that the capacity of air to 
absorb moisture increases directly with the volume, re- 
gardless of pressure, and that it practically doubles with 
every 250 deg. F. increase in temperature, 

To take for illustration an actual case, in order to 
show the efficiency of the device, a two-stage compressor 
designed for 90-lb. terminal pressure at sea level will 
carry about 27 lb. gage, or nearly three atmospheres ab- 





Fie. 2. A Compressor AT THE PLANT OF THE KINGSTON CoAL Co., AT KinGstTon, PENN. 


besides producing a cleanly machine with pleasing lines. 

The air-valve gear is of a well known but unique type. 
The inlet air is drawn from a conduit beneath the en- 
gine-room floor through a hollow piston rod into a hollow 
piston, each face of which contains a valve of a con- 
tinuous-ring form. These valves travel backward and 
forward with the piston and are opened and closed by 
their own inertia, consequently there is an entire absence 
of outside valve-gears, springs, etc., and no adjustments 
are required. The outlet valves are of the simple poppet 
type. 

The air upon leaving the low-pressure cylinder passes 
through an inter-cooler of the usual surface condenser 
construction, from whence it passes through a trap in 
which the moisture which has condensed in the inter- 
cooler and hangs in the air in the form of a vapor, is 


solute in the inter-cooler. This will give a temperature 
of about 240 deg. F. on leaving the low-pressure cylinder, 
if the intake temperature were 60 deg. 

Assuming that the air on entering the compressor is in 
a saturated condition, the fact that its volume has been 
reduced by compression to nearly 4 would mean that 
nearly 662 per cent. of this moisture would be precipi- 
tated, provided the temperature be reduced in the inter- 
cooler to 60 deg. 

This is wherein lies the usefulness of the inter-cooler. 
But although this amount of moisture is given up by the 
air, it is not all precipitated, but the greater part hangs 
in the air in the form of a mist, and in the average 
installation is carried over into the high-pressure cylin- 
der, where it is again taken up by the air, owing to the 
heat of compression, thus causing a loss of power, be- 
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sides trouble in the pipe line and at the points where 
the air is used. With the form of trap just described, 
nearly all of this moisture is caught and drained off. 

Of course, the ideal conditions would be to extract 
all of this moisture before the air enters the compressor. 
This, however, would be impossible without a refrigerat- 
ing plant. Much can be done, however, by taking the 
air from the coolest point possible, not from the in- 
side of the engine room, or by installing some form of 
pre-cooler, which might be so designed as to clean the air 
as well as lower its temperature. 


Is 


A unique form of air cleaner is placed on the inlet to 


A Unique Arr CLEANER EMPLOYED 


CGALAGE 


constructed by their engineers. 
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high & Wilkes-Barre Co. therefor, the device having been 
It is, of course, impos- 
sible to put down in figures the saving realized by such an 
apparatus, its operation being in the nature of a preventa- 
tive rather than a cure. Some such cleaning device 
should, however, form a part of every uptodate com- 
pressor installation. ; 

The air from this machine is used to operate under- 
ground hoisting engines during the day, and at night a 
single pump for unwatering the mine, which takes the 
full capacity of the compressor, is operated. The main 
pipe line is, at present, 4 in. in diameter, but is to be in- 
creased to 6 in. in diameter to take care of the increased 
capacity afforded by the second machine. 





Fic. 3. Compressor INSTALLED AT THE Dopson MINE oF THE PLymMoutH Coat Co., PLymourH, PENN, 


this machine. This is constructed of concrete and con- 
sists of a pit or box a little below the level of the engine 
room. A cover is placed over this box provided with 
openings ‘so screened as to exclude large particles of for- 
eign matter. The bottom of this chamber is filled with 
a heavy oil, just above the surface of which is placed 
ahorizontal pipe provided with a long slot on the under 
side with one end closed and the other connected with the 
compressor intake conduit. 

The air in passing to the compressor suction impinges 
more or less on the oil in the basin, leaving behind much 
dust and grit which would otherwise be carried over into 
the machine to the detriment of the valves and pistons. 
The oil can be easily removed and renewed as found 
necessary. 

The use of this cleaner is of great benefit to the proper 
working of the compressor, and credit is due to the Le- 


But Littte Steam Is Usep 


The engineer in charge made the assertion that his 
compressor used little if any more steam than the older 
machine of about one-half its capacity; and this in spite 
of the fact that the steam pressure fluctuates anywhere 
between 80 and 100 lb., so that the engine at times runs 
practically without cutoff. 

A compressor of the same type but slightly smaller, 
was installed two years ago at the plant of the King- 
ston Coal Co., at Kingston, Penn., to take the place 
of two straight-line tandem-compound compressors with 
a combined capacity of 5000 cu.ft., which were installed 
some years before. nie 

The new machine shown in Fig. 2 has a rated capacity 
of 3336 cu.ft. at 120 r.p.m., compressing to 100 lb. It 
easily takes care of this load, but owing to the increased 
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use of air in the mine, another compressor of the same 
type and design is to be installed. 


A Barrery or Receivers Is EMPLOYED 


The air is piped to a battery of receivers, consisting 
of three 42-in. by 34-ft. cylindrical tanks coupled to- 
gether. It is led in at the top to a pipe connection in 
the center of the battery. Provision is made for the new 
compressor when installed at the other end of the system. 

This air-storage system was installed by the coal com- 
pany to take care of the fluctuations of the load, and 
worked out well in practice. The air is used for pumps 
and hoisting engines underground. 

This compressor is installed beneath a, coal breaker, 
and consequently under unfavorable conditions, the intake 
being only protected by wire screens. In spite of this 


fact, however, it has not been necessary to renew any of 





Fic. 4. Compressor AT GAYLorD MINE, PLYMOUTH, 
PENN. 


the air-inlet valves or valve springs since installation. 
The machine runs 24 hours per day, and has been speeded 
up to 125 r.p.m. for hours at a time. 

At the Gaylord mine of the Kingston Coal Co., at 
Plymouth, Penn., another machine of the same type 
shown in Fig. 4 is installed for operating the mine hoist. 
This compressor has a capacity of 2000 cu.ft. at 134 
r.p.m., and runs so smoothly that the writer was able to 
balance a nickel on edge on top of the main frame, 
while the machine was operating at 125 r.p.m. This 
compressor takes the place of an old Ingersoll-Seargent 
straight-line machine. 

At the Plymouth Coal Co.’s Dodson mine, also in Ply- 
mouth, Penn., a compressor of the same size and type 
as that installed at the Kingston plant was put in to take 
the place of a 10-year-old duplex machine, a relic of for- 
mer days. This compressor has run constantly for the 
last vear and a half, generally being speeded up to about 
125 T.p.m., at which speed it was possible for the writer 
to balance a nickel at the edge of the main frame, the 
same as was done at the Gaylord mine. This speaks much 
for the thorough manner in which the foundations were 
put in as well as the fine balancing of the machines 


themselves. 
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This compressor, about a year ago, was put to-a rather 
unique use. Fire had broken out in the workings, and 
it was found to be impossible to get any fire-fighting ap- 
paratus within reach of the flames, owing to the noxious 
gases present. This difficulty was overcome by directing 
the full capacity of the compressing plant, which in- 
cludes a small straight-line machine beside that above 
mentioned, into the workings and forcing the gases back 
until the fire-fighters were enabled to get near enough 
to extinguish the fire. This illustrates another use for 
compressed air in the coal mines, although it is one to 
which we hope it will be seldom necessary to resort. 

In all of the above mentioned plants, the steam pres- 
sure fluctuates considerably. This does not, however, ap- 
pear to interfere with the proper operation of the Corliss 
compressors, but makes it impossible to obtain any ac- 
tual record of economy. The writer was unable, further- 
more, on account of the briefness of his visit, to secure 
any data on the economical utilization of compressed air 
in the coal mines. 
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A Convenience for the Drafts- 
mam 


Frank W. Miller, 422 Crane Ave., Detroit, Mich., has 
made a device illustrated herewith, which proves very use- 
ful to catch pencils, erasers, dividers, ete., which might 
otherwise be swept off the edge of the board and buried 
under the drawings below, in case the draftsman has 
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CARDBOARD TRAY FOR HotpING Drawina UTENSILS 


much shifting of layouts and reference drawings from 
the top of his drawing board to his reference table at the 
side. The device consists of two pieces of heavy card- 
board, cut as shown in the sketch. The tabs left on the 
piece forming the bottom fit into slots in the side piece, 
which is held quite firmly by mashing or spreading the 
projecting edges of the tabs. The bottom is tacked to 
the under side of the drawing board along the right-hand 
edge, while the side piece is bent around and fastened 
at the upper corner, as shown in the sketch. The whole 
thing is below the level of the board. During the last 
six months, Mr. Miller says, it has saved him many a 
search for buried instruments.—Hngineering News. 
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By W. G. Burroucus* 


SYNOPSIs—A description of the Pittsburgh coal seam 
in all the four states in which it makes its appearance. 
The author, in drawing his statements from various of- 
ficial sources, enables us to get a good idea of the seam 
as a whole. 

& 

The Pittsburgh coal seam is the most valuable coal bed 
in North America. It was named by H. D. Rogers and 
his associates of the First Geological Survey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in honor of the city of Pittsburgh, though it ex- 
tends over parts of West Virginia, Ohio and Maryland, 
as well as Pennsylvania, in all of which states it is an 
important source of fuel. The workable coal area in the 
Pittsburgh seam is estimated by White at from 6000 to 
7000 square miles. The bed has an average thickness of 
7 ft. over an area of about 2100 square miles and it con- 
tains in all an estimated tonnage of 9,641,792,907 short 
tons.t It occurs at the base of the Monongahela forma- 
tion of the Pennsylvania (Upper Carboniferous), series. 


Tue Time Neepep ror DEPOSITION OF CoAL SEAM 


The approximate length of time required for the ac- 
cumulation of the vegetable matter from which the seam 
is composed, has been estimated by G. H. Ashley.[ He 
states that 1 foot of peat can be laid down at the sur- 
face in 10 years. This will later shrink to 3 in., due to 
loss of moisture. 
decomposition about 14 of the vegetable matter, but as 
its specific gravity increases to about twice what it was 
before compression, the original 3 in. will be compressed 
to about 14 of 84 of 3 in., or 114 in., and probably less in 
the deeper bogs. Thus, about one foot in a century is 
roughly the rate of accumulation of buried peat. 

A cubic foot of peat from the lower part of the 
bed will weigh on an average about 50 lb. Due to loss 
of water this weight will be reduced 4, and the remainder 
will be decreased a further 4 by distillation, leaving, 
roughly, 25 lb. One cubic foot of coal from the Appa- 
lachian field will weigh on an average about 8714 lb. 
“Therefore, to make one foot of such coal will require 314 
ft. of well compressed peat. 

Ashley writes that “the factor 3 has been selected as 
representing not the shrinkage of the whole bed, but the 
number of feet of well compacted, deeply buried old peat 
necessary to produce one foot of bituminous coal of the 
general character of the Pittsburgh coal of Pennsylvania. 
Applying this to our estimate that one foot of such peat 
requires a century for its deposition, 300 years is the time 
necessary to lay down one foot of bituminous coal. At 
this rate the Pittsburgh bed, where 7 ft. thick, required 
2100 years for its accumulation, and 4000 years in its 
best development in the Georges Creek basin of Mary- 
land.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CoAL BED 


Over most of the large territory covered by the Pitts- 
burgh bed, the coal has the following characteristic struc- 





*129 North Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
F+Ohio Geological Survey, Bulletin 9. 


t“The Maximum Rate of Deposition of Coal,” “Hconomic 
Geology,” Vol. II, Jan.-Feb., 1907. 


It is estimated that it loses by partial ’ 


ture:* roof coal, over-clay or draw slate, breast coal, 
parting, bearing-in coal, parting, brick coal, parting, bot- 
tom coal. 


“Roor CoaLu” AND “OVERCLAY” 


The top bench of the seam is known as the “roof coal” 
and is made up of a number of thin layers, each 2 to 12 
in. thick, separated from one another by shales, or clays, 
of varying thickness. Some of the layers of “roof coal” 
are clean, others contain much dirt and various other im-. 
purities.+ In number, these thin coals range from one 
to eight, sometimes more, their total thickness seldom 
exceeding 314 to 4 ft. The separating slates and clays 
sometimes are only half as thick as the coals, while in 
other places, they are often 2 or 3 times thicker than the 
coal. 

The “overclay,” or “drawslate,” is an impure fireclay, 
varying in thickness and at times almost disappearing, 
and again in other regions, thickening up to 2 or even 5 
ft. It is usually mottled and has many slickensides, ren- 
dering it dangerous, as large pieces of it will drop from 
the roof without warning. Therefore, it is generally 
taken down at once. 


TE 


The ‘breast coal” is often, also, called the “main 
bench,” and is usually the most important and valuable 
division of the whole Pittsburgh bed. In the Pittsburgh 
region, this section is generally about 3 ft. From this 
district it thickens gradually up the Monongahela, at- 
taining a maximum of 6 ft. at Brownsville, while to the 
eastward in the Georges Creek and North Potomac basin, 
of Maryland and West Virginia, it increases in thickness 
still more, reaching 744 and even 10 ft. 

The top of the “breast coal” is nearly always of a boney 
nature for a thickness of 1 to 4 in. Frequently, this boney 
portion must be separated and rejected in mining; but 
even where this is not required, the top of the “breast 
coal” is distinctly harder than the rest, and inclined to 
show cannelly structure. As the Pittsburgh seam ex- 
tends westward to the Ohio River, this “breast coal” 
member in certain districts thins to 2 ft. in thickness. 


“BREAST. CoA 


“BEARING-IN BENCH” 


The “bearing-in coal” has been so named by the Mo- 
nongahela River miner, because in mining operations, 
the undercutting of the ‘“‘breast coal” is made in this 
layer, the latter being wedged or blown down, and the 
“brick” division subsequently taken up. The “bearing-in 
coal” is usually brilliant and pure. It varies in thickness 
from 38 to 6 in., and is inclosed by two thin parting 
slates, almost exactly alike in color and structure. In 
the region between Pittsburgh and Brownsville, these 
slates are 14 to 1 in. thick, Aah of a dark mottled gray 
color. 

In West Virginia, they are generally a dark bone, and 
will sometimes burn with the coal.t The persistency of 





*Ohio Geological Survey, Bulletin 9. 


tWest Virginia Geological Survey, 
164-204. rd ys 


OLY Virginia Geclogical Survey, 


Vol. II, Part 3) pps 


16 Vol. II,’ Part 3, ‘pp: 
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these twin slates over all the regions drained by the Mo- 
nongahela, east to the Georges Creek and North Potomac 
field, and west to Wheeling, Bellaire and the neighbor- 
ing regions of Ohio, is one of the remarkable features of 
this coal bed. When, however, the areas of this coal 
south of the Little Kanawha River in West Virginia and 
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out in oblong rectangular blocks, like common bricks. It 
is generally about one foot thick. The parting which 
separates the “brick coal” from the “bottom coal” is 
always present along the Monongahela from Brownsville 
to Pittsburgh; and it is also represented in the Georges 
Creek and North Potomac field, but in the Fairmont re- 
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COAL AcE 


Pittsburgh Coal, Bed 


MAP oF THE Horizon OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL BED IN PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND OHIO 


The Maryland deposit is excluded. 


It will be noted in the illustration that in West Virginia there is a line which shows 


where the Pittsburgh bed becomes thin and of little commercial value. While some of the deposits west of that line in Ohio 


are of considerable value, many are utterly valueless, 


and its horizon alone can be determined. 


and some are mere traces. ! 
As this is a map covering the horizon of the coal bed and not its actual pres- 


In other places, the bed is missing 


ence, the profitable coal area, especially in Ohio and West Virginia, will be considerably smaller than that shown. 


west from the Muskingum in Ohio, are examined, these 
twin slates are not found, or if represented, are no 
longer recognizable as the Monongahela partings; but the 
“roof coal” and the “overclay” appear to be present.” 


Toe “Brick Coa.” 


The “brick coal” comes next beneath the lower of the 
twin slates. It owes its name to the fact that it comes 


gion it is rarely present, the bed in that section generally 
being undivided below the “bearing-in coal.” 

The “bottom coal” is from 12 to 20 in. thick along the 
Monongahela in Pennsylvania. It contains many thin, 
slaty, sulphurous laminae. 

I. C. White gives the following section, taken near 
Scott Haven, Penn., as typical of the Pittsburgh bed, as 
it occurs over large areas: 
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THE PITTSBURGH BED AT SCOTT HAVEN, PENN. it is usually normal and similar to that of the great fields 
Berg AMA ie be ce BY east of the Ohio River; farther southwest in Ohio, as 
Shale, black, earthy: vies <,-- sath s-5 2 .sohap 2 has been stated above, the structure is different, but it is 
OGL «tele sve a se tele, 6 &) 4 eksianl al abe phat etiac mire Nella tal pes Ai Pek cameo ra ee e 
Shale gray, streaks of coal ear top. 0.2. sssveeeees u persistent in that territory. Between these two modes of 
MORNEEIT Etc T Sar ue structure are intermediate, transitional forms, as the 
“Roof” | Susie Diack. ----ccvceciriimsss) Gt) 464 in. Ohio Geological Survey points out. 
Ce re COPA ie de co ee The Pittsburgh coal is also remarkable for the number — 
Shale gray, with irregular. coal streaks, } e000 ei os kee oe 4t . . ce : ” aad ' ro ee 
Coal, oonipanb, ince frag shindetk 1, a. are 9} and size of its “clay veins,” which penetrate the bed in 
Slate, With coal stremies 255). toy Nato os every region, whether along the Monongahela, or the 
“Overclay,” impure, fireclay, light gray above, getting browner and then‘a Great Kanawha, 200 miles distant. In some districts, 
much darker gray with coal streaks of irregular shapes, especially toward ; “ atts, a 
yihe base reer ee gion ct dee eg Vee Gig hegdorikan 10} in. these “clay veins” are more frequent than in. other re- 
re +t, ”™ (with 13 in. t top, t . harder than c > G 
Bee ee ortke bench) eee eee cee 41} gions, but they occur in all. I. C. White regards them 
x i AUS sol TN eYs Ee, +s Cae ANG Al Aue) peoteld © Sioen i 02 : . : 
“Beating coab? clear and beitiand. 2000200200000 0.000 s in most cases as being due to earth movements which 
Shale, dark, grayis TOWN; MOttIEG -c aruneeer res rtaeragehr uel pee tede Reamerteie ry ; 
ES coal,” cleariand ‘brilliantc0' ties ee ee en eee MW 7$2 in. pales up i underclay into and often through the 
Ale parting soos ck eee sk es ee eT a ane ee eee - ia 
Coal with few thin dirt layers!) sense yee 12} \ over-lyIng coa i 
“Bottom coal” { Shale... 0-1... o ee eee eee eee eee OF An analysis of the Pittsburgh coal from a mine in Bel- 
Coalbright’andscleamen cote |e ares 2 : ; Pie ; 
Total thickness of Pittsburgh bed................... 10 ft. 9%in. mont County, Ohio, which county has a larger quantity 


In Athens and Gallia Counties, Ohio, a marked change 
occurs in the Pittsburgh bed. ‘The well known structure 
of the seam, described above, is wanting. In its stead, 
we find a threefold division. This consists of an “upper 
bench,” and a “lower bench” of coal separated by a layer 
of clay or shale. Usually the “Lower bench” is the more 
important, and in places it is the only one mined; but 
it is not always the most important, as is shown in the 
following section, 

PIL iSBURGH COAL SECTION AT SHARPSBURG, ATHENS COUNTY, 


OHIO 

Shale, unmeasured Ft. In. 
( Coals Boece nin esheren Sere 4 0 

Upper. bench 4) Bonescoall i Aa aege tuk eee wie oe ein ein 0 2 
| Coahig ts leaer Shi gl os oh net eae See 0 4 

Clay: partimg.i.4. 600s aa nee One arene ae 1 0 
Goal: Saree tye ce taka enone an here eek nies 2 10 

Lower bench) 4ePyrites parting ei eaeeer eae 0 4 
Clon ic tahini keene en 0 8 


SECTION OF THE SAME SEAM AT BLADEN, GALLIA COUNTY, OHIO, 
ON THE BANK OF THE OHIO RIVER 


Ft. In. 

Shalee 2h Qedscd eee eee cree Dre oe Ae Nees vn ee ae 2 0 
Upper bench :coal.ycc.nkewane cc - ocean ree neyo nen are 0 44 
BUY eS ap ys ROE SO oe Sr te aie cere nee Sem etre 1 0 
Lower'!bench coal 7.0. aan. sae eee ee ee ene 2 9 


Ohio Geological Survey Bulletin 9. 

Usually, the structure is more complex than is shown 
in this section. 

The structure of the Pittsburgh coal in Ohio presents 
two distinct phases, as follows: In the eastern counties 


WZ 


of that coal than any other county in that state, is here 
given, taken from the reports of the Ohio Geological 
Survey. 


ANALYSIS OF PITTSBURGH COAL FROM BELMONT COUNTY, OHIO 





Ultimate: Proximate 
Carbon. 0.02 lsec0c6%ece0u. »6¢L45) IMoistiressee ae eee 3.39 (a) 
Hydrogen = see eee 5.21 Volatile matters. sco see . 84 
Oxygen ye aot ee eee 11.27 Fixed ‘carbon ey. ae + 51.91 
Nitrogen ?a\h-o pe atine venenatis 1.24. Ashi. ert 7.86 
Sulphur: Beas Acy aaa eee ce: 2.97 —_—— 
ASH .Gk Pe cs Pine ee de rere 7.86 100.00 

(a) = moisture in air-dried sample 
100.00 about 3%. 
Calorifie value... o:.5 c.0.8s sie + oe pees ee 7217 calories. 


Prof. N. W. Lord, of the U. S$. Geological Survey, 
found the average calorific value of samples of Pittsburgh 
coal from Pennsylvania to be 13,557 B.t.u. 

Pittsburgh coal is a leading Fuel for the production of 
illuminating gas. For the mariifacene of coke, Pitts- 
burgh coal stands second to none. The average of a large 


number of analyses of Pittsburgh coal and coke of the 


Connellsville basin, is here given: 


CONNELLSVILLE COAL AND COKE 


Coal Coke 

Moisture! is/3 ose ites, seid vis aeletstt cals Las Pent Ste en 0.184 
Volatile matter 20h). 4.238 pee eee eee 31.04 0.552 
ied CATO LaF hack shoes: octane eee Cae ae es eee 61.97 88.726 
Deeg ile seksdh bts hg PeRN opt A Ree at ee 510 9.993 
Bulppus EE Ment aN En ke re eee aia othe Gee . 1.22 0.533 
Phosphorus.; 33.0 2 0a es eee 0.010 


22nd. Annual Rept., U.S. G. S., p. 176. 


Reporting on Coal Properties 


By Frank Haas* 


SYNOPSIS—A report should tell the person who is to 
receive it all that he needs to know and no. more. A 
busy man won't read a long disquisition even about his 
own property, and may be unwilling to hunt up all the 
abstruse terms the engineer may choose to use. Every 
report should be attractive and facts should be mainly 
conveyed by maps, diagrams and photographs rather than 
an the most graphic of language. 

Probably every engineer at some time in his career 
will have to make a report on a coal property. The work 
well done will bring quicker and larger reward than any 





*Consulting engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


Ww. Va. 

Note—Article prepared to be read at the meeting of the 
West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 
8-10, 1913. 


other, and every mining engineer should study this fea- 
ture of his profession. Experience, it is true, is the best 
help to that kind of work, but there is a way of profiting 
by other people’s efforts which will go a long way toward 
replacing such deficiency. 


Wuat THE Report Is to Br Usep For 


The engineer should have a clear understanding of the 
object of the report. so that he will not waste his time 
and the time of those who read it by introducing needless 
detail. It is necessary to know if the property in question 
is to be purchased or sold, whether it is to be exchanged 
for other lands, whether it is to be considered as an im- 
mediate operating property or whether it is to be taken 
by bankers as a basis for a bond issue. 


March 14, 1914 


A Report To A BANKER 


A report made to a banker should be different from one 
made to a president or general manager, who perhaps 
may contemplate immediate operation. The bankers want 
to know whether the property will earn interest on the 
bonds which they are floating or which have already been 
issued and whether it will earn a sinking fund for retir- 
ing the bonds and a margin large enough to make in- 
vestment amply safe. 

If your information and judgment warrant it, the 
quickest and shortest way of convincing the banker will be 
most acceptable to him. Give the banker no details which 
he does not understand. Ordinarily, he knows nothing 
of anticlines and synclines or butts and faces, and so on. 
The chances are that if he does not understand, he will 
not admit it. Anything in a report which. is not plain 
or is not understood is a weakness. It does not matter 
whether it is your fault or not, the damage is done and 
the world and modern business does not stop to rectify 
personal grievances. However, by all means do not un- 
derestimate the banker in his knowledge of the coal busi- 
ness or you will regret the day, for some time you will 
meet a wise one who will ask questions which are inter- 
esting and would be decidedly embarassing if you did not 
fortify yourself with a supplementary report of detail 
facts. 


Reports TO MANAGERS 


If, on the other hand, you make a report to your presi- 
dent or general manager, the proposition is one of an en- 
tirely different nature. Perhaps as you should have pre- 
viously determined, you are only to accumulate the facts, 
and if so, devote yourself to this alone; your opinion will 
probably be asked for some time, so it isn’t necessary to 
intrude it until the proper occasion. This kind of a re- 
port is the most difficult of all to make. 

To place all the facts of a proposition in such a man- 
ner and so concisely and plainly to a second party that 
he can form a definite opinion without further question 
or investigation, is a success indeed. Probably you may 
have to know your man as well as your property and 
in such a case it is well to put yourself in the other man’s 
place and see if you can, in a theoretical way, formulate 
an opinion from the facts in hand. If you are sincere and 
conscientious in the criticism of your own work, and find 
it satisfactory, the probabilities are that your effort is a 
success. 

CarE IN ASCERTAINING Facts 


A common error is lack of discrimination between facts 
and opinion. There is nothing that will so completely 
destroy an otherwise good report as an inadvertent state- 
ment which is offered as a fact that cannot be fully sub- 
stantiated. I have seen reports in which there was appar- 
ently no thought or idea of discrimination. . A report 
recently passed through my hands covering, in a general 


way, several hundred thousand acres in eastern Kentucky 


from information apparently gathered in two weeks’ time. 

In this report nine seams of coal were identified and 
the correlation carried without a hitch or a question for 
over one hundred miles. It was a decidedly remark- 
able achievement if it were true, yet the report gave no 
indication other than that its statements were proven 
facts. Yet the man, I feel sure, was sincere in his own 
mind, but did not realize the mischief he was making 
for others following in his path. 
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I have in mind now a property on which twelve separ- 
ate reports have been made and the opinions formed after 
a careful study of them would vary widely; in fact, the 
property would hardly be recognized except for the geo- 
graphical names. The character of coal was variously 
described in the several reports as if it varied from semi- 
anthracite to coking coal, all this occurring without any 
desire on anyone’s part to willfully deceive, but from a 
lack of discrimination between fact and opinion, or gross 
ignorance, for the facts in this case were so very appar- 
ent and so readily available. 

Considerable time and labor are consumed in weeding 
out such inaccuracies. A statement once made must be 
either substantiated or proven wrong and nothing must 
be left for interpretation, for this is the real object of 
the report. It is far easier to go into a virgin field and 
cover the proposition concisely and briefly than to make 
a report when the territory has previously been described. 


in an inaccurate manner, 


PREJUDICED OPINION 


Another very important matter to be considered is that 
of prejudice. The coal fields of the Appalachian system 
are fairly well known and those who have followed the 
profession are more or less familiar with the entire sys- 
tem:and, by hearsay, publications or otherwise, have ideas 
in regard to the various fields and in some cases even 
positive opinions. 

It is a difficult thing to pull away from such ideas or 
opinions and constant vigilance is needed to keep these 
preconceived ideas from entering into our estimates, but 
it is essential that they should be excluded. It would 
be a clever writer, indeed, who could incorporate a preju- 
dice and not have it discovered. But this failing is com- 
mon and most reports are contaminated in this way. 

A prejudice may be in the right direction, but if it 
is discovered it will naturally throw the reader in an op- 
posite direction and the injury will be threefold, first to 
the reader of the report, second to the property and 
finally to the writer himself. And it is usually a hope- 
less case, for once it is known that a person is prejudiced, 
argument is considered useless and generally not offered. 

Of course, there are many reasons why these prejudices 
occur and many excuses for their existence. For instance, 
one may be called upon to report on a property belonging 
to one corporation and subsequently required to do the 
same on an adjoining property, which may belong to a 
competitive company, and it is almost against human 
nature to think that the statements of one’s first report 
would not affect those of the second. 


Finp Out WuHat Facts ArE NEEDED 


It has been said heretofore: “Know your man.” This 
adage may be used here to express that we should under- 
stand just what he wants to know. He is paying his money 
for a record of facts and perhaps an opinion on a piece of 
property and it is your duty to furnish him with the in- 
information that he wants and in the way he wants it. It is 
sometimes surprising to hear some of the questions that 
are asked, simple but entirely to the point, which would 
not have occurred to the engineer had the suggestion not 
been put. 

Tt becomes almost a habit among those in the same 
profession not to discuss or even mention things which 
are to such profession self-evident facts, but which may 
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be to others unheard of and unknown. It is only a short 
time ago that I had occasion to travel over a considerable 
territory with an owner of a large property. The man 
was serious and thoroughly interested—he had his money 
invested and wanted to know in a manner that he could 
understand just how much coal he had, what kind of coal 
\t was and what kind of market the coal would suit and 
where that market was, and so on. 

Those who have been through the mill can appreciate 
how tedious it becomes to answer the fire of questions 
that can be put in a week’s trip. But after all, it might 
almost be said that he who answers or tries to answer 
those questions learns as much as the man who asks them, 
in that it gives ideas as to what people who are not ac- 
quainted with the coal business want to know and what 
facts should be covered in a report. 


A Brier Report with EXTENSIVE EXAMINATION 


I have in mind now another man for whom I have 
made numerous reports. At first these reports were pa- 
tiently read through; after a while I found that the last 
page was read first and the fore part afterward, so ad- 
justing the reports to the conditions, the last page was 
submitted first. This proving satisfactory for a time, I 
found that the rest of the report was only indifferently 
read and more probably not read at all; so finally, to 
perfect the matter still more, the rest of the report was 
omitted, which apparently was most satisfactory of all. 
It is a fact that the largest acreage, or deal, that went 
under my observation was based on a report that had less 
than two typewritten pages. 
work wasn’t done; the supplementary report, though not 
submitted, was quite complete and handy should a criti- 
cal moment have arrived. 


Maps SHovutp BE RepDucED TO MANAGEABLE SIZE 


Having pointed out that a report should be brief, con- 
cise and without prejudice, it might also be added that it 
should be attractive and pleasing in its arrangement. 
Anything that can be illustrated by a map or a diagram 
should be so presented, not only for brevity, but for quick 
understanding. A map is far more comprehensive tham 
any description could be, diagrams of sections are more 
easily read and a few photographs of characteristic fea- 
tures add greatly to the value and attractiveness of a re- 
port. 

For the purposes of a report, a map is merely an illus- 
tration, and such a scale should be selected that the en- 
tire proposition can be grouped at a glance; by all means 
avoid a map which requires a special table to display it; 
it should be rather one that a person can hold in two 
hands and comfortably see it all. Avoid unnecessary de- 
tail, but bring out the essential features prominently ; 
should some detail require a larger scale, provide another 
map, which is a section of the whole, large enough to 
demonstrate it properly, but maintain a uniform size of 
map if possible. The facilities for enlarging or reducing 
maps are or should be available in any engineer’s office, 
and there should be no excuse for maps not being repro- 
duced in the most attractive and convenient form. 

Whatever the illustrations you may see fit to offer, by 
all means, make them neat in appearance. Any man who 
makes any pretense of being an engineer must be a 
draftsman, and there is nothing that will provoke criti- 
cism so readily as a careless or untidy map. 
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However, whatever the subject, whatever the object, 
make your report in such a manner that you will have no 
excuses to make, and the presentation will meet all your 
own conscientious criticisms. Then the probabilities are 
that your effort will be a success. 

Pulverized Coal 


James Lord, president of the American Iron and Steel 
Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Penn., addressing the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, gave the following specifi- 
cations for powdered coal for metallurgical uses: (1) 
The free and combined moisture must be expelled by ar- 
tificial heat till their combined percentage falls to 0.5 
per cent. (2) The coal must be pulverized so that 95 
per cent. will pass through a sieve of 100 meshes to the 
square inch, Over 80 per cent. at the Lebanon works will 
go through a 200-mesh sieve. (3) The coal should have 
a igh volatile content, not less than 30 per cent. (4) 
The sulphur should not exceed one per cent. 

The cost of drying, pulverizing and transmitting the 
dust amounts to 50c. per ton of which the first two items 
cost a total of 40c. When pulverized coal in the fur- 
naces is used, smoke is eliminated. Sometimes the coal 
catches fire in the storage bin, in which case the supply 
is stopped and the burning coal is fed to the furnace. 
There is no danger of an explosion under these condi- 
tions, in fact no explosions have been experienced at the 
Lebanon works. 

William A. Evans, New England manager, Griscom- 
Russell Co., Boston, Mass., discussing the paper, stated 
that drying was not absolutely essential but effected a 
large economy. ‘The dryer can only be eliminated where 
the pulverizers will permit moist coal to pass through 
them. If screens are used for the separation of the coal 
and fine material, they clog up immediately when fed 
with moist coal. Moreover, damp powder in the storage 
bin will coke almost solid and develop heat tending to- 
ward spontaneous combustion. 


PULVERIZED SuAack Costs as MucH As Minz-Run 
CoaL 


Coal cannot be taken from the cars, and be pulverized 
and delivered to the furnace for much less than 50c., 
certainly not for 10 or 12c., as has been stated. The cost 
of slack pulverized is about the same as that of mine-run 
which would be used on grate fires. Low-grade coal is 
no better suited to this class of furnace than to ordinary 
purposes. Much slag is deposited in the furnace by such 
coal and the furnace front has to be repeatedly opened 
to permit removal of the slag; thus the furnace is cooled, 
heat is lost and castings are ruined. 

The entire combustion space should be free from any 
metallic surface. The failure to take this precaution is 
probably the reason why success has not been obtained in 
burning pulverized coal under boilers. Coal dust cannot 
be burned in brick checker-work because of its slagging 
qualities. In this department, therefore, it cannot com- 
pete with producer gas but in its proper field, the use 
of pulverized coal is 25 per cent. cheaper than the indi- 
rect process of turning coal to gas and burning the gas 
in a furnace. Coal is also about 60 per cent. cheaper 
than oil for furnace use. 





Note—Pulverized Coal in Metallurgical Furnaces, Vel. 29, 
p. 362, October, 1913. 
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BurninG Impure Coan 


H. R. Barnhurst, engineer of the Fuller Engineering 
Co., Allentown, Penn., stated that by the use of special 
furnaces pulverized anthracite containing 25 per cent. 
ash could be burned, also coke breeze with 15 per cent. 
ash and even washery waste with 52 per cent. ash. He 
also stated that 4 B.t.u. can be saved per degree of pre- 
heating per pound of fuel when 50 per cent. excess air 
is admitted. In his belief the pulverization should pro- 


duce a dust of which not less than 85 per cent. should 
pass the 200-mesh screens and not less than 95 per cent. 
the 100-mesh. 

One pound of coal will evaporate 6 lb. of moisture in 
One man can deliver the coal to a drier of 6 
One man can operate mills 


the fuel. 
or 8 tons hourly capacity. 
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stanced the use of West Virginia slack coal with 2.71 
per cent. of sulphur, Pittsburgh coal with 1.28 per cent. 
and Illinois coal with 1.47 per cent. 


as) 


Safety First Signs 


A great many coal-mining companies are placing il- 
luminated signs in their underground workings, with the 
idea of preventing accidents and thereby saving lives. As 
constructed today by the Electric Service Supplies Co., 
of Philadelphia, these signs are practically indestructible 
and necessitate but little cost for maintenance. 

Mining companies can place such danger signs at any 
point where human life is in danger by exposed electric 
wires, switches, third rail, ete. 








THESE DANGER Signs ARE PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 











Tur Rotuer-CurTAIN SIGN SHOWN ON LEFT ABOVE IS A NEw anpD NOvEL TYypr. 
NUMBER OF “SAFETY PRECEPTS” 


capable of grinding the same amount of coal and deliver- 
ing it finished in the bins. The repairs of dryer and 
mills will be less than 2c. per ton. The power including 
conveying and elevating will be about 17 hp. per ton of 
product per hour. 

Large economies have been made over raw-coal firing 
and the use of coal in producers: In continuous fur- 
naces for heating billets, 24 per cent; in openhearth pro- 
ducer-gas fired furnaces, 30 to 35 per cent; in puddling 
furnaces, 33 to 50 per cent.; in heating and busheling 
furnaces, 20 to 25 per cent. 

I. W. Rawlins declared that coal with 2.05 per cent. 
sulphur had been used at Cananea and E. D. Barry in- 


THE CURTAIN CONTAINS A 


The very latest development in the construction of 
safety-first signs is the Keystone illuminated roller-cur- 
tain sign, shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
particular type is an educational feature with great pos- 
sibilities. The curtain may contain any number of 
“safety precepts” covering an entire campaign, and con 
forms nicely in its adaptability to the modern safety 
idea. 


"ss 


Bz 
In a suit in Alabama it was contended that a man work- 
ing about an air pump was asphyxiated by the air dis- 
charged. It was said that an explosion of the lubricating 
oil in the compressed-air pipes and receiver filled the pump 
cylinders with noxious gases and caused the man’s death. 
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merce Law 





By Sypnry A. HArE* 


SYNOPSIS—There are probably few shippers who have 
little more than a mere superficial knowledge of the “Act 
to Regulate Commerce.” In order to make the measure 
effective in all its ramifications, it was necessary to em- 
body many unusual provisions. Thus the railroads are 
not the only ones who may be culpable of infringement 
of the law and the incautious shipper would do well to 
post himself on its intricacies. 

& 

The prosperity of the United States, as of no other 
country, is dependent upon its transportation facilities. 
Business moves and has its being in this interlacement of 
steel, approximating a quarter of a million miles. Un- 
less these avenues are kept open, community isolation 
and industrial disintegration would be inevitable—and 
swift. 

With this power of financial life and death concen- 
treted in the control of one agency, it was only natural 
that arrogance should creep in and the railways, for a 
time, forgot that, while in their strength they might 
crush, they would be buried eventually under the commer- 
cial havoe they wrought. 

Individual states were the first to take up the issue 
- with statutory curtailment of the railroads’ license, but 
local regulation proved inadequate. The national goveru- 
ment, acting under the powers of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, then stepped in. 
tional grant that Congress shall have power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states” as their authority, senators and representatives 
proceeded to make transportation amenable to the public 
will. The Cullom Act of 1887 was the result. But this 
soon proved more admonitory than corrective. Amend- 
ments were grafted on it in 1889, 1891 and 1895. Still 
complaints grew apace. In 1906, the act was vitalized 
by the so called Hepburn amendments and regulation that 
regulated came into existence. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE ACT 


Primarily, the act is an instrument to regulate the 
transportation agencies of the country, but, inasmuch as 
these agencies exist by the traffic the public tenders them, 
bv ‘molication in every instance, and by direct phrase- 
oicey tv ceveral, the shipper is also subject to the provi- 

- of the law. Thus, where the act strikes down an 
sajust discrimination of the carrier, preferential to some 
favored industry, it also strikes at the beneficiary of such 
discrimination. More than that, in the duties and bur- 
dens it places upon the shipper in his relations to the 
carriers and the public at large, equally, if not more so 
than in the demand it makes of the carriers, the vitaliz- 
ing features of the act as it stands today find their full- 
est expression. 

An intelligent understanding of the law must compre- 
hend a full knowledge of its dual requirements. Prelim- 
inary to this must be cognizance of what the act controls. 
By specific description, the term “common carrier” is 
made to embrace not only the railroad proper, or the rail 
and water lines when land and water facilities are used 
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under a common arrangement for continuous carriage, 
but pipe lines, express and sleeping-car companies. . 

Every commodity, excepting water and natural or ar- 
tificial gas carried through pipe lines, comes under its 
restrictions. “Railroad” is made inclusive of all bridges 
and ferries used in connection with any railroad, all the 
road used by any corporation operating a railroad, all 
switches, spurs, tracks, terminal facilities, depots, yards 
and grounds used or necessary in the interstate transpor- 
tation or delivery of persons or property. “T'ransporta- 
tion” itself covers cars and other vehicles and all 
instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, 
irrespective of ownership, and all services in connection 
with the receipt, delivery, elevation and transfer in 
transit, ventilation, refrigeration, icing, storage and hand- 
ling of property transported. ; 

Discussion of the commerce act has been all so largely 
with respect to the duties it lays upon the carrier that a 
brief recital of what the shipper 1s entitled to under the 
law from these agencies of transportation is deemed suffi- 
cient here. In the first place, he is entitled to transpor- 
tation upon reasonable request therefor. The carrier is 
also bound by law to give him through routes and joint 
rates applicable thereto. All charges must be just and 
reasonable. 

The classifications of freight and the rules and regula- 
tions governing rates, classifications and tariffs, must be 
able to meet the same test. The shipper has a right to 
rates that are not only just and reasonable in and of 
themselves for the services rendered, but transportation 
charges that shall not discriminate against any particular 
traffic, persons or communities where the conditions and 
circumstances are substantially similar and the service is 
of a like and contemporaneous kind. The foregoing in 
itself is an inhibition against preferential rates to traffic, 
persons or localities, but the act also carries the specific 
prohibition against preferences in rates and practices. 


Att Rates Must Be Mapes Pwustic 


The Act to Regulate Commerce also makes it unlawful 
to charge more for a shorter than for a longer haul over 
the same line or route in the same direction. Where a 
railroad reduces rates to meet water competition, the 
elimination of that water competition will not be per- 
mitted to furnish justification for again raising the rail- 
roads’ rates. These provisions were storm centers in the 
legislation of 1910. Upon application by the carriers, ex- 
isting adjustments in violation of the long- and short- 
haul principle must be withheld until such time as the 
commission might pass upon the commercial justification 
of such departures. 

One of the greatest aids to the shipper and most ef- 
fective deterrents of discrimination is found in the pro- 
vision of the law which requires carriers to post all 
changes in rates at the stations to and from which they 
apply not less than 30 days in advance of their effective 
dates. From these tariff charges no deviation is per- 
mitted, either directly, or by devices such as false bill- 
ing, false classification or false weight. 

Practices of such devices subject the carrier and its 
agents to a fine of not more than $5000, or two years’ 
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imprisonment, or both; the penalty for rate discrimina- 
tion is a fine not exceeding $5000, or imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or both. Carriers are forbidden to 
engage in traffic without tariff authority. The shipper 
may demand written rate quotations from the carrier and 
damages arising from a misquotation or failure to quote 
within a reasonable time carries a penalty of $250, accru- 
able to the United States. 

The shipper is entitled to through routes for his con- 
signments. Where several routes are available under a 
joint tariff, he is also given the right to direct the rout- 
ing of his goods, both intermediate and terminal, sub- 
ject to such reasonable exceptions as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may from time to time prescribe. The 
carrier must also provide reasonable facilities for operat- 
ing through routes and prescribe reasonable rules and 
regulations governing the operation of said routes. 

It must furnish switch connections with private side- 
tracks, where such connections are reasonably practic- 
able, can be put in with safety and the volume of traffic 
warrants the construction and maintenance of such con- 
nection. Cars must be distributed among shippers to the 
best of the carrier’s abilities and without discrimination. 
Provision must likewise be made for the interchange of 
traffic between carriers and discrimination between con- 
nections is forbidden, though one railroad is not com- 
pelled to give the use of its tracks and terminal facilities 
to a competing line. The railroads are not permitted to 
adopt devices to defeat the continuous carriage of through 
freight. 


ACTION FoR RECOVERY 


The act also provides that the shipper may look to the 
initial line for reimbursement for loss or damage to 
freight; this is the Carmack amendment. With the ex- 
ception of timber and the manufactured products there- 
of, and supplies for the carrier’s own use, no railroad may 
transport any commodity in which it has an interest, di- 
rect or indirect. Free transportation, as far as_ the 
shipper is concerned, is limited to the necessary caretakers 
of live stock, poultry, fruit and milk. The carrier may 
not disclose any knowledge of a shipper’s business except 
to governmental authorities, connections or in the course 
of legal process. A shipper is entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for services or instrumentalities furnished in 
connection with transportation. 

Tf the carrier is derelict in any of the obligations laid 
upon it by the act, the law gives the shipper the right to 
make complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in whom is vested plenary powers to hear such complaint, 
determine the merits thereof and make appropriate orders 
in connection therewith. That there should be no defeat 
of justice through narrow construction, the law confers 
this right of appeal to the commerce board on “any per- 
son, firm, corporation, company or association, or any 
mercantile, agricultural or manufacturing society, or 
other organization, or any body politic or municipal or- 
ganization or any common carrier.” The commission is 
also authorized to entertain complaints forwarded by 
state railroad commissions. “No complaint,” reads the 
law, “shall at any time be dismissed because of the ab- 
sence of direct damage to the complainant.” 

This right of complaint embraces not only rates and 
practices in effect at the time of filing of the petition, but 
also changes about to be put into effect. The commission 
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can, if it deems the equities of the case warrant the ac- 
tion, suspend any proposed advance for a period not ex- 
ceeding ten months. As to all charges advanced since 
Jan. 1, 1910, the burden of proof to defend such increase 
is upon the carrier. 

If the violation of the act has resulted in damage to the 
complainant, the commission has discretionary powers to 
award the injured party reparation. In any award of re- 
paration, it may be parenthetically remarked, the com- 
mission makes a practice of reaching the ‘man who paid 
the freight. All complaints for the recovery of damages 
must be filed within two years from the time the cause 
of action accrues. 


PRECAUTIONS THAT ASSURE EFFECTIVENESS 


Since the underlying purpose of the act is to secure 
equality of opportunity, it necessarily follows that all 
favoritism which operates to destroy that equality is un- 
lawful; that it is as reprehensible for the shipper to be 
the recipient of unlawful gratuities as it is for the car- 
rier to permit preferential adjustments to exist. To ob- 
tain the needed reciprocating action of the law, Congress 
hit upon publicity, coupled with corrective powers, as the 
instrument of accomplishment. It said: Require every 
rate, every practice of the common carrier to stand open 
before the whole world. Publicity of rates and regula- 
tions will expose the discriminations against which popu- 
lar clamor has been directed; we clothe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with full powers to take sum- 
mary action in correcting the evils that show themselves. 

But publicity without effective enforcement would only 
aggravate. ‘To avoid this, the published rate was made 
supreme and on the shipper is laid the burden of know- 
ing what this published rate is. He must know and he 
must pay this rate, no more, no less. This is the great re- 
sponsibility the law puts upon the shipper, knowledge of 
the published rate and absolute adherence thereto. If 
a railroad misbills, that does not avoid the shipper’s lia- 
bility to pay the legal rate. Even the practice of offset- 
ting overcharges with undercharges is frowned upon. 
Hach shipment is considered a separate transaction and 
carriers are required to exhaust their legal remedies in 
collecting their full tariff rates. Unlimited extension of 
credit by carrier to shipper has, in at least one instance, 
been urged as a basis for indictment on the grounds of re- 
bating. 

Harsh as this principle may seem in theory, onerous as 
it sometimes proves in practice, it has been recognized 
generally as the only way in which the equality sought 
for in the law might be enforced. One deviation from the 
published rate would open the door to more. Misquota- 
tion of rates subjects the carrier to fines recoverable by 
the United States, but offers no redress to the injured 
shipper. 


SoME UNUSUAL FRATURES OF THE ACT 


This in no way contravenes the shipper’s right to just, 
nondiscriminatory rates and charges, for every unrea- 
sonable rate or practice is declared unlawful. To properly 
understand the situation, one must know the distinction 
between “legal” and “lawful ;” the publication of a rate 
in the manner prescribed by law, runs the substance of a 
principle announced by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case of the Arkansas Fuel Co. vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 16 '. C. C. Rep., 95, 
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makes the rate a legal rate, but the mere publication can- 
not make a rate lawful that is unreasonable and excessive ; 
no rate can be lawful in the sense of being immune from 
attack, either with respect to past or future shipments, 
if it be excessive and unreasonable in amount. 

So, if the legal rate be unlawful, the only course open for 
the shipper is to pay it and then seek relief from the com- 
mission. Granted that the rate is unlawful, the commis- 
sion will then fix a just rate which shall be open to every 
shipper alike and order reparation—if the claim is well 
founded therefor—to the injured shipper. And that full 
justice may be preserved, the principle of reparation will 
apply to all who have shipped under the rates condemned, 
when such shipments are not barred by the statute of 
limitations and when they come within the provisions laid 
down by the commission in its original rate and repara- 
tion decision. 

Congress was not content to rest with the general dec- 
laration that all rates, charges, practices and regulations 
should be just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and non- 
preferential, but augmented the general prohibition 
against charges opposed to these principles by singling 
out special vices for condemnation in the case of the ship- 
pers; it has also not stopped with the pronouncement 
that they must pay the published rate without deviation, 
but has stamped illegal certain devices that had been used 
to defeat the spirit of the law. Connivance or collusion 
of the carrier or its agents offers no mitigation. The at- 
tempt to defeat the rates is made equally criminal with 
the actual accomplishment of the unlawful project; both 


are declared frauds and misdemeanors and made pun- 


ishable by a fine not exceeding $5000 or, in the case of 
real persons, imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
vears, or both. 


LIABILITY OF THE SHIPPERS 


But the law goes still further in its check on the un- 
scrupulous. It makes the unfounded claim also a fraud 
and a misdemeanor, punishable by the same penalties and 
extending in the same way to shippers and their agents 
found mulcting the common carrier by this same device. 
That evasion of the intent of this section of the act may 
not be easy, the prohibition runs against those who, “by 
false statement or representation as to cost, value, nature, 
or extent of injury, or by the use of any false bill, bill 
of lading, ete., knowing the same to be fictitious or 
fraudulent, attempt to obtain any allowance for damage 
in connection with the transportation of property, 
whether with the connivance of the carrier, whereby the 
compensation of such carrier is made less than the regular 
rates. 

When a preferential adjustment is made, railroad offi- 
cials not infrequently set up the defense that the rate 
or practice complained of was not the voluntary act of 
the carrier, but was forced upon it by the pressure of 
large shipping interests controlling tonnage of such vol- 
ume that the transportation company was loathe to see it 
go to other lines. In its attempts to safeguard equality 
of opportunity, Congress has taken cognizance of this 
condition; it has declared that any shipper or his agent 
who, “by payment of money, attempts to induce any com- 
mon carrier or its officers or agents, to discriminate un- 
justly in his favor, as against any other consignor or con- 
signee,” shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to 
a fine of $5000, or two years’ imprisonment, or both, for 
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each offense. In addition, such shipper or its agents, 
shall, together with the common carrier, be liable jointly 
or severally for all damages arising from such discrimin- 
ation. F 

As the carrier is estopped from disclosing information 
relative to a shipper’s business to his competitor, so, too, | 
the shipper soliciting such information as may be detri- 
mental or prejudicial to his rival subjects himself to a 
fine of $1000. 


CONCLUSION 


The effectiveness of any law is wholly dependent upon 
the public support that lies back of it. The Act to Regu- 
late Commerce as it now stands is one of the most con- 
crete expressions of the broader social sense of justice that 
has grown up in this country within the last few years. 
It is an index to an awakened business conscience, a re- 
affirmation of the age-old principle that you cannot build 
lasting success on the advantages you may unjustly take 
of your neighbor. Many of the practices now condemned 
in this statute were frankly recognized a decade ago as 
shrewd business and proof of commercial acumen. It is 
more than possible, in the light of past experiences, that 
certain of the practices that today bear the stamp of le- 
gitimacy, tomorrow may be crossed with the bar sinister. 
But, whatever the changing ideas of business morals may 
bring as to specific performances, it 1s inconceivable that 
there should be any departure from the fundamental pur- 
poses of equality of opportunity as expressed in this act. 
The instruments of guarantee for this equality, full pub- 
licity and strict adherence to the published rates, have 
proven adequate to the needs of the times. The soulless 
corporation is still run by hving men who will still err as 
in Pope’s day, who still will look at things from different 
angles; the mistakes of the past have not all been wiped 
out; the sins of the railroads and industrial fathers not 
all canceled by their children and new wrongs are bound ~ 
to intrude from time to time in the relations between the 
transportation industry and commerce at large. But the 
machinery of redress is there. 

To the shipper who knows his rights, such wrongs can 
only be temporary and prompt action will save him from: 
permanent financial scars. His right to redress and re- 
hef, however, is still predicated upon that doctrine of 
universal application, that he must come into court with 
clean hands. Translated into direct terms of transporta- 
tion this means that he must know his rates’; he must 
pay them; he must adopt no device, however legal it 
may be, that will defeat the published rate; that will en- 
able him to obtain his services at less than this rate. 
Having thus established his title to justice, he can stand 
at the bar and demand. it. 


Coal Rates to Chicago 


The Peabody Coal. Co.’s monthly, “Coal Trade Sparks,” de- 
scribes Indiana and Illinois freight rates to Chicago as fol- 


lows: 
‘ Number of Freight Rate 

Indiana Billing Points per Ton 
Clinton-and“Bravilt se. ounce cee eee ee 29 $0.77 
TAntOn ee tne eee FE EAS oe ee ee 75 0.87 
Princeton oe: Sh tech se ee eee cae eee 15 0.94 
Booneville: (ahs senoa be cn el oe 11 0.97 
Hivansville. icc eee ese Se eee eee See 1 27) 

Illinois 
Montgomery. County. conan vee eee eee 6 0.82 
Central Ill. (Gorinafelayi. ee SIE RTA R ES, f 63 0.82 
Du,Quoin. ison oe hoon Ue Poekn aelunare ee eens 11 9 
Belleville i025 ta ty {Giaale §c segue eterno Seay 72 0.97 
Southern Wc se3 ae neste, dat, arate anita oR eis 48 1.05 
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Snap Shots In Coal Mining 
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Wage Negotiations in Cen- 
tral Penn. 


The following letters were submitted to the miners’ 
scale committee by the Bituminous Operators of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. They refuse to consider the check- 
off, and request a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages. 


Letter No. 1 
Du Bois, Penn., Mar. 3, 1914. 


To THE SCALE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED MINE 
Workers oF AMERICA OF District NUMBER T'wo: 


WHEREAS, under the terms and conditions of the various 
scale agreements entered into for many years between the 
Operators and United Mine Workers of America, the operators 
have been compelled to collect from their organization em- 
ployees, in one form or another, the dues and assessments 
levied by the United Mine Workers of America, which system 
of collection is commonly called the “Check-off’”; and 

WHEREAS, During the past few years at various intervals 
extra assessments were laid or levied by the United Mine 
Workers of America on its members for the purpose of main- 
taining strikes at other points or in other states, with the 
demand on the operator to collect the same, which caused 
more or less dissension and controversy, strikes and suspen- 
sions in our own region; and 

WHEREAS, legal action has been taken in some of the 
states against the United Mine Workers of America for such 
action, alleging a conspiracy between. operators dealing with 
organized labor and the United Mine Workers of America; 
and further actions have also been threatened as disclosed by 
newspaper reports; and 

WHEREAS, the check-off system has become so serious, 
unreasonable and un-American from the abuse or misuse on 
part of the United Mine Workers of America as to make its 
abolition necessary. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association of 
Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, through 
its Scale Committee this day assembled, do hereby demand 
from the United Mine Workers of America of District Number 
Two, an elimination of all such check-off provisions or clauses 
from all future scale agreements, and that hereafter the 
operators shall not be required in any manner to collect in 
any form from its organized employees any dues or assess- 
ments that may be levied or laid on said employees by the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Letter No. 2 


Du Bois, Penn., Mar. 3, 1914. 
To THE SCALE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED MINE 
WorkKERS OF AMERICA OF District NumBER Two: 


WHEREAS, the coal operators of central Pennsylvania, 
doing business within your district and with organized labor, 
have granted the miners of said district, from time to time 
during the past fifteen years, increases in wage rates amount- 
ing to 50%, which has resulted in the highest wage that has 
ever been paid to the miners in the history of this district; 
and 

WHEREAS, during said period of fifteen years, the cost of 
producing coal, outside of the question of wages, has more 
or less likewise-increased, produced by increased cost of ma- 
terial and new mining and other laws, both state and na- 
tional; and ; 

WHEREAS,'*the competition from»the nonunion or unor- 
ganized coal fields, which work on a lower wage basis, is just 
as keen and severe as it ever was with the operators of the 
Central District of Pennsylvania; and 

WHEREAS, during said period of fifteen years, the average 
selling price of bituminous coal in the markets, eliminating 
one or two temporary flurries, has rather decreased than in- 
creased, and the operators are further prohibited by the Sher- 
man law from forming any combination to regulate the sell- 
ing price of coal; and 

WHEREAS, a contract was made and entered into on Apr. 
20, 1912, between said operators and miners whereby a 5% 
increase in wages was granted to the miners who therein 
guaranteed that the operators should have the right to work 
their mines on the open-shop basis, and, notwithstanding such 
contract, the miners at numerous mines throughout the dis- 
trict refused to work with nonunion men, demanded an ab- 
solutely closed shop which resulted in a large number of 
strikes likewise in violation of said contract and thereby 
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materially interfered with the business of said operators in 
not only a loss of trade, but also in the increase of expenses; 
and 

WHEREAS, since about Oct. 1, 1913, a decided slump has 
taken place in the general business of the country and espe- 
cially in the coal business to such an extent as to enable the 
large consumers who make their annual contracts for a coal 
supply based on normal business to accumulate large sur- | 
pluses or stock piles of coal, thereby resulting in a general 
stagnation of the coal business to such an extent as to make 
coal a drug on the market, large accumulations of unsold coal 
at the mines and only about half time for the miners; and 
further that the coal business is showing a steady decline, and 
that the large amounts of surplus coal in the hands of the 
consumer do not argue for an upward turn in the near future; 
and 

WHEREAS, the burden of depression of business conditions 
must be recognized and born mutually by the miners and op- 
erators of this district. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association of 
Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, through 
its Scale Committee this day assembled, do hereby demand 
from the United Mine Workers of America of District Num- 
ber Two, a general deduction of 10 per cent. from the wages 
paid under the scale agreement of Apr. 20, 1912. 
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The SlacKk-Coal Problem in 
Colorado 
By Carson W. Smrru* 

There is beginning to be a slack problem in the north- 
ern Colorado lignite field, which is becoming more seri- 
ous each season. The market for this grade of coal is 
becoming steadily more restricted and actual losses are 
sustained in handling it during at least one or two 
months of the year. From an economic standpoint, it is 


_essential that the slack be sold at such a figure that it will 


carry its proper proportion of the operating costs. 

The standard grade of slack in this district is that 
passing through a 214-in. screen, the portion passing 
over the screen being sold as lump coal. While this slack 
makes an excellent steam fuel, the demand from this 
source has been steadily decreasing for some time. This is 
probably due principally to the incursion of electric power 
into its market, some of the mines themselvés having 
adopted this. In fact, the principal demand for slack 
coal now comes from sources where the requirements ex- 
tend over a portion of the year only, such as the beet- 
sugar factories, heating plants in the cities, canning fac- 
tories, etc.; the fluctuating character of this business 
naturally results in unstable market conditions. ‘Thus a 
market in which substantial premiums prevail may be 
abruptly changed, due to a sudden heavy demand for 
Jump coal, which naturally results in an excessive pro- 
duction of screenings, with the result that the situation is 
rapidly reversed. oe 

Normally, the margin of profit on this grade is small, 
while car shortage, inadequate methods of storage and 
deterioration are all factors tending to complicate the 
problem. Occasionally, the slack is dumped on the ground 
alongside the track at costs, including shrinkage, waste, 
etc., ranging from 25 to 50c. per ton, although this might 
be accomplished at a cost of about 10c. per ton. While 
a more comprehensive plan for doing this on a large 
scale would do much to establish a more equitable market, 
this would involve some uncertainty, as, for instance, 
the danger from spontaneous combustion (lignite coal 
firing easily), while elaborate and extensive equipment 
would be required. ‘There is also the ever-present ten- 


dency to take a gambler’s chance on the possibility of real- 


*Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Dacona, Colo. 
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have to be reckoned in. 
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izing a higher figure for the slack coal ‘each succeeding 
season, ; 


More CAREFUL SIZING 


It has also been suggested that a broader market for 
the slack coal might be obtained by a more careful sizing, 
say, for instance, rescreening into nut and pea coal. This 
has never been done heretofore, and, in fact, there are 
erave physical reasons for doubting the practicability of 
such a scheme; for instance, it is doubtful whether the 
breakage and disintegration incidental to loading, ship- 
ping and delivering would not cause this lignite coal to 
deteriorate until it was practically worthless. 

This would certainly be the case if the coal is handled 
over the ordinary shaking screen and loaded in open rail- 
road cars; but if it were put through suitable revolving 
screens and carefully deposited in the cars by means of 
loading booms and, say with the nut coal in closed cars, 
it is probable that a satisfactory product cculd be shipped 
in cold weather in any event. It is quite possible that 
some such plan will be tried in the near future, in which 
event the nut coal will be sold as a domestic grade and 
the pea coal as a superior steam fuel, the remainder of 
the screenings being thrown away. This seems to be a 
logical solution for the problem, providing a satisfactory 
market can be developed for the nut and pea coal, and it 
should result in a reasonable profit 

There is also the possibility of briquetting the slack 
coal, and it is not improbable that this may develop into 
an important industry in the near future. This would, 
of course, result in the slack coal being utilized in the 
domestic trade, for which purpose it is now entirely un- 
satisfactory. One of the most important advantages of 
such a condition would be that the necessity for having 
a market for steam coal would be eliminated, and the 
electric power would have this latter field to itself. Such 
a readjustment in fundamental conditions as this would, 
of course, involve enormous expenditures for additional 
equipment, and it is unlikely that such will be attempted 
for the time being. 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE 


The third solution of the difficulty is the storage of the 
slack coal underground. It is claimed that this is entire- 
ly practicable, and that large tonnages could be conven- 
iently accumulated in many of the lignite mines and at 
little cost. It will not deteriorate so rapidly when stored 
underground, nor will the waste or shrinkage be so great, 
but there will be the danger of spontaneous combustion. 

This plan provides for loading the coal at the working 
_ face with “harps” or screening forks, throwing the finer 
sizes back against the rib. Of course, a readjustment in 
the basis of payment would have to be made in order to 
reimburse the miner for shooting the unloaded portion, 
and the cost of reloading this when required would also 
Suitable rooms in the mine 
would have to be selected, preferably new ones, having 
relatively little refuse and gobbed so that the slack could 
be thrown back and left for several months, if necessary. 
~The number of places to: be worked thus could be gaged 
according to the demand for slack coal at the time; and 
it would seem that there is no theoretical reason why 
~ such a method should not operate successfully. 

It is naturally to be expected that an innovation of 
this character will develop problems in working out the 
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details in practice, but it is difficult to. foresee any of a 


- serious character; and it is quite probable that if many 


of the operators would investigate the marketing of their 
slack coal, they would find an explanation for their re- 
duced profits. 
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The shortest answer is to do it. 
ay 
It is often better to bend than to break. 
Don’t think a royal crown will cure a headache. 
S 
Water down in the well does net quench thirst. 
& 
The water runs smooth where the river is deep. 
Little troubles speak loudest; great cares are dumb. 
& 
It’s not so hard to catch the mouse that has but one hole. 
cS 
We can’t gather roses without being pricked by the thorns. 
Many men go wool-gathering and come home shorn them- 
selves. 


The fellow who wears the shoe knows best where it 
pinches. 
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Electrostatic Process 


The process in its application to coals consists in effect- 
ing separations of such impurities as slate, bone, sul- 
phur, iron phosphorus, etc., by utilizing the difference 
in electrical conductivity of these ingredients; it is ac- 
complished without water and regardless of specific grav- 
ity or magnetic quality. Fig. 1 illustrates the principle 
of the process as applied in a field machine. The coal 
is fed to a hopper with an adjustable gate, which allows 
an even feed of a stream one or two particles deep to the 
first roll or “electrode” directly below. 

The revolving electrode consists of ordinary steel shaft- 
ing, 114 in. in diameter, opposing which is a non-rotating 
electrode; means are provided for regulating the distance 
between these electrodes. As the mass of coal, slate, bone, 
etc., passes through the electrical field between the elec- 
trodes, the conductive particles are repelled or thrown 
out over an adjustable divider while the nonconductive 
remain inert and drop down to another electrode, where 
they are subjected to similar treatment. This repetition 
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s necessary as the particles get in the way of one another 
nd it is impossible to make a complete separation on 
ne electrode. For most coals it should not take more 
han four electrodes, as shown, to make the two final 
roducts—clean coal and tailings. 

It is possible to treat the very fine sizes such as “slush,” 
silt” and “‘dirt” (local names for culm) on a machine 
omposed of slides or chutes, but with this apparatus, the 
nly moving part would be the feed roll. 


DrscriPTION OF THE APPARATUS 


A machine having the revolving electrodes 30 ft. long 
id built double (3 ft. 6 in. wide), as shown in Fig. 1, 
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EXPERIMENTAL Apparatus Now 


does not require more than two horsepower, electrically 
and mechanically, to operate. The capacity of the ma- 
chines varies, for the same reason as does that of any jig 
or other concentrating apparatus, with the size of ma- 
terial treated. In cleaning No. 3 buckwheat, one machine — 
should handle 150 tons in twenty-four hours. 

The electrical set, for producing the electrostatic fields, 
consists of special generators and transformers, but of — 
standard construction and capable of steady commercial 
use. In separating ore they are in use twenty-four hours 
per day and seven days a week. A _ three-horsepower 
motor drives the set. Fig. 2 shows the switchboard, and 
to the left a generating set capable of supplying a plant 
of 500 tons capacity. This outfit, which takes up little 
space, is capable of generating 35,000 volts, but at low 
amperage, thus eliminating danger in the operations. To 
the right of the switchboard is shown a one-electrode coal- 
testing machine, driven by a one-quarter horsepower 
motor (inclosed). A is a feed hopper of 50 to 75 Ib. ca- 
pacity. B is an adjustable feed gate which can be raised 
or lowered according to the size of material and the 
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thickness of feed desired. C is the revolving electrode 
of the same diameter as used in a field machine. D is 
the opposing, adjustable electrode, also of the same diam- 
eter as used in a field machine. The distance between 
the electrodes is varied according to we size of the ma- 
terial being separated. 

For separating coarse particles the electrical field 
should be strong in order to repel and attract the con- 
ductive material over the divider 1, to accomplish which, 
the opposing electrode is brought in close proximity to 
the revolving one. / is a drawer containing the con- 
ductive clean coal product which has been repelled over 
the divider #, while G is a similar drawer containing the 
nonconductive elements, slate with more or less bone. Di- 
vider #, being adjustable, may be set to obtain any grade 
wf product desired, or, in other words, a high or low re- 
vovery. A low recovery of very clean material may be 
had, or a much higher recovery with corresponding de- 
crease in grade may be obtained by the adjustment of this 
divider. 

METHOD OF OPERATING 


With this electrical apparatus, which is the counter 
part of that in use in a number of large plants, and con- 
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Fig. 3. .Ftow SHEET For A 500-Ton PLANT 


ditions the same as in the operation of a 500-ton com- 
mercial plant, the feed and electrodes of the same diam- 
eter as those in the field machines, accurate tests can be 
made on a small sample of 150 lb., the results of which 
ean be relied upon to be duplicated in field or commer- 
cial work. 

The one-electrode testing machine makes it possible 
to sample the products each time they are treated or 
separated, and also if found necessary, to have an analy- 
sis made before rerunning the clean coal product. By 
adjusting the chutes in a field machine almost any grade 
of coal can be treated; as the process is simple and flex- 
ible, and requires no special attention. 

Due to its compactness, an electrostatic plant. can be 
built adjacent to a breaker and by means of a conveyor 
belt or cars all the product mined and passing through 
a %@-in. or 7s-In. screen can be treated. Fig. 3 shows 
a flow sheet of a proposed 500-ton plant. Coal comes 
from the breaker after passing through a 34-in. or 75- 
in. screen, is dried, and separated in the electrostatic ma- 
chine. Practically all the moisture must be eliminated, 
as water is a good conductor of electricity, and makes 
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the slate and other impurities conductors. This leaves a 


‘dry material of maximum heat units. 


Anthracite coal running from 15 to 25 per cent. ash 
(slate) can be successfully cleaned electrostatically, as 
this slate has much less electrical conductivity than the 
coal (carbon) which latter has excellent conductive prop- 
erties. The coal can be dried on this scale for less than 
1%4c. per ton, an insignificant amount in comparison to 
the enhanced value of the dry finished product. This cost 
of drying includes labor, power, fuel and depreciation. 

From the rotary dryer, the coal passes to a sizer from 
which three or four sizes can be obtained from the same 
machine, or more if necessary. The greater the num- 
ber of sizes made, the corresponding lessening of the ca- 
pacity. As the sizers can be placed on the top floor of the 
plant, the products are piped to the electrostatic machines 
on the floor below. The same is true of the electrostatic 
process as of any other concentration or separating proc- 
ess; i.e., the closer the sizing, the better the separation. 
After passing through the machines and the two final 
products are made—finished coal and refuse—conveyors 
take the cleaned coal product to storage bins while the 
slate can be flushed back into the old w fbekin igs. 


SoME ADVANTAGES OF THE ELECTROSTATIC PROCESS 


By the electrostatic process not only can practically all 
" coal be saved, including that which passes through a 
35-In. screen, but the ash content is so reduced that the 
broiuct can be sold on an absolutely guaranteed ash-and- 
moisture basis, the ideal method of purchasing. This 
kind of coal naturally commands a higher price since 
it is a much superior product. The ash-disposal charge 
is greatly diminished, the freight lessened, and the B.t.u. 
value per ton increased sufficient to effect a reduction 
of from 10 to 20 per cent, in the coal consumption. 

The large consumers in New York City using Nos. 2 
and 3 buckwheat, rice and barley, buy from 7 to 10 per 
cent. moisture and from 15 to 20 per cent. ash in their 
coal. Electrostatic separation should deliver this ma- 
terial with the moisture content practically eliminated, 
and the ash reduced to 10 per cent. or less. 

No doubt a method will eventually be devised to burn 
direct (instead of briquetting) the clean coal from culm, 
which in general amounts to about one-half of the total 
product passing through a 3%s-in. screen and, after elec- 
trostatic separation, runs less than 11 per cent. ash. A 
reason anthracite briquettes have not found a ready mar- 
ket is that they contain from 18 to 25 per cent. ash, 
which as the briquettes disintegrates chokes the fire much 
more than when burning stove or chestnut size. With the 
ash content reduced from 25 or 30 per cent. to 10 or 12 
per cent., not only a better grade briquette can be pro- 
duced but one having a much higher heat value will be 
obtained. 

Thus this electrostatic method, which is just beginning 
to attract attention in the coal world, should prove of 
great value to those having to deal with the finer sizes of 
anthracite. Its application to the bituminous fields will 
be described later. 

To anyone interested in seeing the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 2 in operation, invitation is extended to call at the 
Huff Electrostatic Separator Co.’s office and laboratory, 
60 India St., Boston, Mass. The same method in a 
large-scale use may be seen in. the metalliferous mining 
regions. 
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Miners Uphold Linker DockK- 
ing Law in Pennsylvania 


A legal hattle to determine the status of the Linker Dock- 
ing law was started by the United Mine Workers when the 
organization caused the arrest of Superintendent Walter 
Fahringer of the South Side Division of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., charged with its violation. Superintendent 
Fahringer waived a hearing before Squire McShea, at Mc- 
Adoo, Penn., and entered bail for his appearance at court. 

For many years the coal companies have docked for dirt 
and rock when the cars reached the breaker. The Linker act, 
which is said to be generally ignored in the anthracite field, 
provides that the miner must be paid for his coal when it is 
mined at the face. If docking is to be done, there is where 
the charge must be made. 

The State Senate amended the act so that it was not to 
operate in violation of any existing wage agreements between 
miners and operators. The latter have claimed that it does 
this, and hence they have not followed it. 

Miners cite the charge that the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
docked its Yorktown miners at the Yorktown breaker until 
the structure was abandoned. Now the dockage is done at 
Jeanesville, which prepares the Yorktown coal. The men 
argue that if the company can change the place of payment 
to the miners, then the state legislature has the same power. 

The Linker bill opens other avenues of dispute over dock- 
age. If a miner is digging out coal, he is to be paid by the 
car. The United Mine Workers argue that if he strikes slate 
or rock and must cut it out he is compensated by the yardage 
on another agreement. Since this is the case, the miner is 
entitled to either pay for cutting reck or pay for mining coal. 

The Linker act is designed to prevent thefts of cars of 
coal. One man of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. mines 
has shown the United Mine Workers’ officials that he has lost 
eight cars at $2.22 each in two weeks. The contention of the 
organization that when a miner fills his car and the drivers, 
servants of the company, take it, it constitutes an acceptance 
of the car, has never been sustained. But the United Mine 
Workers assert that under the Linker Docking law, the car 
is receipted for as it arrives at the face of the breast, and 
theft of coal cars will be impossible. 


A Record Output at a Penne 
sylvania Mine 


Eighteen 100,000-Ib. capacity steel railroad cars loaded 
in a single day, is the record output recently made by one 
motorman at Mine No. 1, of the Scalp Level Coal Min- 
ing Co., whose offices are at Windber, Penn. 

On this particular day they worked exactly nine hours 
and 45 min. The only haulage equipment used was an 
8-ton Baldwin-Westinghouse bar-steel electric mine loco- 
motive, equipped with commutating-pole motors. This 
locomotive, except for a few mine cars hauled from a. 
dip heading by a mule, did all the work, gathering the 
coal cars and hauling them to the tipple. When they 
stopped work in the evening the locomotive was inspected 
and found to be in first-class condition in spite of the 
heavy work it performed. The motors were nearly as 
cool as when they started in the morning. 

Twelve mine cars, each loaded with two tons of coal, 
were hauled on each ‘trip. The longest haul was about 
2500 ft., from the face of the first-left entry to the tip- 
ple, and about the same distance from face of main 
heading to tipple. The grades in this mine at two points 
for a distance of 400 ft. are 114 per cent. against the 
loads. 

Thirty-six trips were hauled, and it is estimated that at 
least two minutes were lost on each trip on account of 
the motorman waiting for empty cars outside. Notwith- 
standing this loss of time the operators feel certain this 
was the highest run of coal ever made in western Penn- 
sylvania in one day by one motorman. 

" The men at this mine claim that there was no extra ef- 
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fort made this day to make a record. It was only an or- 
dinary day’s work, and they believe that if they would 
make an extra effort, with every man on the jump, for 
any one day, this Baldwin-Westinghouse mine locomo- 
tive could gather and haul sufficient coal to at least load 
24 steel cars. 


Coming Society Meetings 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


A special meeting of the American Mining Congress, 
in accordance with a resolution adopted at the 16th an- 
nual session of the American Mining Congress, is called. 
to be held at 8 p.m., Mar. 26, Majestic Bnilding, Denver. 
Colo. The purpose of the meeting is to adopt or reject 
an amendment to the by-laws, which proposed change, 
prepared by H. M. Chance, Eli T. Conner and J. Blair 
Kennerly, is designed to meet the recommendation of 
the Ways and Means Committee that some way be pro- 
vided to furnish a larger fund, so that the work of the 
congress can be more properly carried on. The proposed 
amendment will accomplish this end through securing the 
support financially of the larger mining corporations by 
making such corporations “subscribing members” of the 
congress. These “subscribing memberships,” however, 
will not be entitled to vote. 


AMERICAN PEAT SOCIETY 


The American Peat Society will hold its eighth annual 
meeting at Duluth, Minn., Aug. 20, 21 and 22. Papers 
will be read and discussed on all uses of peat, agricul- 
Julius Bordoilo, See.-Treas., 
1? Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN MINING INSTITUTE 


A meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch of the 
Canadian Mining Institute is to be held at Fernie, Crows- 
nest Pass, British Columbia, Mar. 18 and 19. W. R. Wil- 
son, general manager for the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., 
Ltd., is chairman, and John L. Stirling, provincial in- 
spector of mines for Alberta, secretary. 

The meeting will be opened on Wednesday, Mar. 18, 
when the chairman will deliver an address, following 
which several papers will be read and discussed, as fol- 
sows: ‘‘Mine-Rescue Apparatus,” by Charles Graham 
superintendent for the Corbin Coal & Coke Co., Corbin, 
B. C.; “Mechanical Equipment of Collieries,? by N. C. 
Pitcher, Lethbridge, Alta.; “Certain Classes of Faults 
Encountered in the Crowsnest Pass District, with their 
Correlative Effects on Economic Mining,” by W. R. Wil- 
son; “Shaft Sinking in Edmonton Coal Field,” by E. I. 
Roberts, Evansburgh, Alta. 

Papers read at earlher meetings of the branch, namely 
those of J. Somerville Quigley, manager for the Hill- 
crest Coal & Coke Co., Hillcrest, Alta., on “Methods of 
Driving Pillars in Pitching Seams”; C. C. Richards, of 
Edmonton, Alta., on “Field Notes for an Underground 
Survey”; M. L. Hyde on “Important Details in Connee- 
tion with Construction of Colliery .Plants’; N. C. 
Pitcher, on “Preliminary Costs of Machinery for Col- 
liery Work”; and of Francis Aspinwall, district inspector 
of mines, Lethbridge, Alta., and Andrew A. Millar, man- 
ager for the Pacific Pass Coal Fields, Ltd., Fergie, Alta., 
on “Mine-Rescue Apparatus and the Value of Mine-Res- 
cue Work,” will also be open for discussion. 
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Pertinent Supreme Court 


Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
handed down a verdict affirming the judgment of the 
lower court rendered by the late Judge Ferris, in what 
has become known as the Barrier-Pillar Case. 

The anthracite-mining law, Art. 3, Sec. 10, requires 
the leaving of a sufficient barrier pillar between adjoining 
coal properties, sufficient to provide for the safety of the 
employees in those mines. It is stated that the mine in- 
spector of the district, David T. Davis, Aug. 3, 1909, 
notified the Plymouth Coal Co. and the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., operating adjoining mines in Plymouth, 
that the barrier pillar required by law must be left in 
their respective adjoining workings. By law, Mr. Davis, 
together with the engineers of the two companies, consti- 
tuted the board to determine the size of pillar that should 
be left to comply with the statute. They failed to arrive 
at any agreement; and, as a result, Mr. Davis, in the fol- 
lowing October, filed a bill in equity, in the court of 
Luzerne County. 

This case, which, at the present time, has an important 
bearing on other mining decisions, was heard by Judge 
George S. Ferris, now deceased. On the claim of Mine 
Inspector Davis that a 70-ft. barrier pillar should be left 
between the workings of these companies, Judge Ferris 
so ordered. An appeal from this decision was taken by 
the Plymouth Coal Co., and the case went to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

It was claimed by appellant that the requirement of 
the anthracite law in question was not in harmony with 
but contrary to the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States and Art. 
1, Sec. 10, of the Constitution of Pennsylvania. These 
laws are as follows: 

Anthracite mining law, approved by Governor Robert 
E. Pattison, June 2, 1891, Art. 3, Sec. 10: 


It shall be obligatory on the owners of adjoining coal 
properties to leave, or cause to be left, a pillar of coal in each 
seam or vein of coal worked by them, along the line of adjoin- 
ing property, of such width, that taken in connection with the 
pillar to be left by the adjoining property owner, will be a 
sufficient barrier for the safety of the employees of either 
mine in case the other should be abandoned and allowed to 
fill with water; such width of pillar to be determined by the 
engineers of the adjoining property owners, together with 
the inspector of the district in which the mine is situated, and 
the surveys of the face of the workings along such pillar 
shall be made in duplicate and must practically agree. A copy 


of such duplicate surveys, certified to, must be filed with the 


: 


Owners of the adjoining properties and with the inspector of 
the district in which the mine or property is situated. 


Fourteenth amendment, Federal Constitution: 


No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 


Constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. 1, Sec. 10: 


No person shall, for the same offense, be twice put in 


jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall private property be taken 


or applied to public use without authority of law and without 
just compensation being first made or secured. 
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The pertinent bearing, in this case, on present-day 
mining operations in the anthracite field, relates to the 
contention of the company that under the provision of the 
Anthracite law the private property of the coal company 
was appropriated to public use, namely, the protection of 
the lives and properties of the community and no com- 
pensation was provided for the owner of the coal left 
for this purpose. It was claimed that this was an illegal 
exercise of the police powers of the state. 

Judge Ferris, in rendering his decision, from which 
the appeal was taken, discussed broadly this contention 
of the appellant company, stating in words that are mem- 
orable: 


The principle is equally vital, because it is essential to the 
peace and safety of society that all property in this country 
is held under the implied obligation that the owner’s use of it 
shall not be injurious to the community; therefore, the act of 
1891, under which this case was brought, was a valid exer- 
cise of the police powers of the state. 


Without going further into the details and merits 
of the barrier pillar case, we would draw attention to the 
application of the principle involved in that case, as re- 
cently made by City Solicitor David J. Davis, who is 
resisting, at present, the appeal taken by officials of two 
of the largest coal companies in the anthracite region. 
The city solicitor claims with much justice, we believe, 
that the principle of equity laid down by Judge Ferris, 
in the former case, applies with equal force to the pro- 
tection of the lives and properties of communities residing 
on the surface overlying coal seams from which the min- 
eral is being extracted. 

It is a large question and one to which Coat Acs 
has referred previously as involving “a clash of equi- 
ties.” The law defining the equal rights of surface hold- 
ers and the possessors of underlying mineral claims has 
yet to be clearly defined. It cannot be decided briefly or 
offhand, but must be worked out with due regard to jus- 
tice and the equal rights of the parties concerned. 

The principle, however, of the paramount importance 
and value of human life and health, in its relation to in- 
dividual or corporate rights, is unquestionable. Any 
Jaw that ignores this principle is unstable and must even- 
tually be annulled. 

A Lean Winter for the Coal 


Companies 

Following a summer period of almost unprecedented 
activity, the coal trade has experienced a winter season of 
equal depression. The trouble seems to have been due to 
a combination of adverse conditions, such as the general 
wave of retrenchment in all lines of industrial activity, 
and to the peculiarly mild temperature prevailing 
throughout the country during most of the season. Un- 
der the compelling influence of these determining factors, 
the coal trade has rounded out the year in a most disap- 
pointing form. 

It is likely that even the most consistent pessimists 
have failed to realize the full proportion of the curtail- 
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ment, upon which a study of the performance of some 
of the leading coal roads offers some interesting thoughts. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, the largest b:tuminous-coal 
road in the country, showed a substantial increase in fuel 
shipments all through the year 1913 until the break oc- 
curred in December. Until that time the total shipments 
over this road for 1913 amounted to nearly 70 million 
tons, as compared with 63144 million in 1912. But De- 
cember shipments for 1913 were 300,000 tons less than 
in 1912, while in January the movement for the current 
year was 600,000 tons less than the same month last year. 
A sudden decline in the shipments is noticeable,’ begin- 
ning with October; in that month 7 million tons were 
handled, 614 million in November, 614 million in De- 
cember, and less than 6 million in January. The other 
bituminous coal roads reflect substantially the same con- 
ditions. 

Because of the shortage of some ‘six million tons as a 
result of the six weeks’ suspension in mining in the early 
part of 1912, a comparison of the monthly shipments of 
anthracite cannot be made fairly with the movement in 
1913. However, it is a significant fact that the total 
shipments for the year 1913 fell short of those for the 
last previous normal year, 1911, by nearly a million tons. 
The meager shipments of 4144 million tons in January 
of this year, the lowest made during any normal month 
since September, 1909, speak eloquently of the adverse 
conditions in hard coal. Turning to the earnings of the 
Reading company, we find still additional light on this 
subject. January receipts for the current year were $2,- 
836,047, as compared with $3,680,572 for January last 


year, while profits for the same periods were $95,359, and _ 


$560,356, respectively. 

A glance over the coal-car supply statistics substan- 
tiates still further these conclusions. When the peak of 
the load was reached in mid-October, a net shortage de- 
veloped which continued until Nov. 1. But during the 
closing two months of the year, the surplus of coal equip- 
ment was more than doubled each two weeks, finally 
reaching over 86 thousand on Jan. 15—a figure scarcely 
exceeded during the suspension in both the anthracite and 
bituminous fields in April, 1912. 

But even in the face of these adverse conditions, there 
are hopeful possibilities in the future. It is noted, for 
instance, that free tonnages of demurrage coal are not be- 
ing indiscriminately dumped into a market totally de- 
void of any absorbing power, in the manner characteris- 
tic of previous dull seasons. There are also many who 
rightly argue that the possibility of a suspension in the 
bituminous field Apr. 1, will have an important psycho- 
logical effect upon the trade. Whether this materializes 
is dependent entirely upon the pending negotiations, 

Opinions as to the outlook in this regard are about as 
inconsistent as in former years. The possibility of a sus- 
pension of more or less long duration seems to be about 
equally balanced, although the opinion of those best in- 
formed on the subject seems to be that a shut-down of at 
least short duration is inevitable, 


~ 


x; 
The British Fatality Rate 
The British fatality returns are always based on two 


different methods of computation. One is concerned with 
separate fatal accidents and the other with the number of 
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lives destroyed by such untoward occurrences. While 
tables like the latter may be unduly swelled by one or two 
severe explosions, hoisting accidents, inundations, air- 
blasts or mine caves; the former must always remain in 

some ways a fairer index of mining conditions. ; 

As an example of the dependence of the total fatality 
rate on the casting of a die, the Bicknell explosion in the 
state of Indiana at the close of last year is a case in 
point. It evidenced that the mine was in a dangerous 
condition just as clearly as if it had killed almost a full 
shift of men. If the mine had been working with the full 
quota, few would doubtless have been saved. Only chance 
prevented it from making a much larger addition to the 
death rate of last year. 

The number of separate fatal accidents in Great 
Britain was greater by 59 in 1913 than in 1912, an in- 
crease of 5.13 per cent. This was probably due to the 
greater number of days the mines were operated. In 
fact, the fatal accident rate per month really improved 
even if we assume that the British strike in 1912 only 
lasted a month. It actually exceeded that period about a 
week everywhere and in some places a longer time. A 
4 per cent. improvement per month would be shown if the 
figures were based on a month’s suspension. 

But the increase in fatalities enumerating not sepa- 
rate accidents but individuals killed cannot be thus rea- 
soned away, for explosions of coal dust or firedamp while 
numbering only 12 caused 461 men to lose their lives. 
Thus the loss of life mounted from 1276 in 1912 to 1742 
in 1913, a gain of 466. 

The Senghenydd explosion was, of course, largely the 
cause of this increased death rate, for in it 434 men lost 
their lives. It was the sole catastrophe of magnitude in 
Great Britain in the year except a much smaller acci- 
dent at the Rufford shaft. Unfortunately we, in the 
United States, cannot point to as good.a record in 1913. 
Our death list seems to point rather to decreased safety 
and only what we know about the efforts being made 
everywhere to make mining safe, gives us certain assur- 
ance that there is more cause for perseverance than there 
is for alarm. 


Arbeitswillige 

A labor agitator in Germany must not use any such 
opprobrious title as “strike-breaker.” He must term 
such a man an “arbeitswillige,’ a man who is’ willing to 
work. The Teutons are as sensitive to mere language as 
we are. How we also shrink from that word, “scab,” 
which expresses a man who is willing to work when and 
where his mates are unwilling? | 

Much usage in unpleasant association will make ar- 
beitswillige as offensive as strike-breaker, but this mil¢ 
substitute of the Germans must be used with due discre 
tion to persons only who are offenders against the mora! 
sense of the public, or it will have as little meaning as 
“mugwump,” which was a word to conjure with in the 
eighties and nineties and now is like “abracadabra,” a 
relic of a past superstition. 

If arbeitswillige is used to express disdain, the last 
estate of society will be worse than the first, for a willing- 
ness to work under all conditions will he regarded as 
evil. Are not arbeitswilligen altogether too rare in all 
countries, especially among the well-to-do ? 
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D. A. Thomas Back Again 


The New York Hvening Journal publishes the follow- 


ing interview with the English coal man: 

D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal magnate, who made two 
visits to America last year to look into the coal resources of 
West Virginia, with a view to acquiring coal properties here, 
arrived from England Mar. 6. Mr. Thomas stated that his 
visit is not for the immediate acquirement of more coal prop- 
erties in West Virginia, but to complete arrangements for the 
building of a 1500-mile railroad in northwest Canada. 

Accompanying Mr. Thomas on the Lusitania, were several 
Canadians, with interests in the Northwest, and he is to be 
joined in New York by other capitalists interested in the 
building of this road, which will open up a vast territory. 
The line will be known as the Pacific, Peace River & Atha- 
basca R.R. Mr. 'Thomas became interested in this proposition 
when he made a visit to the Northwest last year.- The road 
will pass through a large coal area, not at present developed, 
known as the Ground Hog* coal fields, and as these lands lie 
near the Pacific, Mr. Thomas sees possibilities of placing the 
coal in the Pacific markets and said further: 

“My interest in producing coal in Wales, is secondary to my 
interest in coaling depots all over the world. I recognize that 
if I am to keep them going successfully, I have to look ahead 
for supplies. The unsettled labor conditiens in the Old World 
make it all the more imperative that I look te America for 
coal for the future. The labor situation in England is very 
much unsettled, and I would not be surprised if we have 
serious trouble with the miners in 1915.” 

Asked about the action of certain Congressmen from coal- 
producing states in urging the United States to enact legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale of any but American coal on the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Thomas said: “Such legislation is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Panama is the natural outlet for Ameri- 


#For a brief description of this district see “Coal Age,” 
Vol. 3, p. 993.—Editor. 
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can coal, and American producers will unquestionably reap 
the benefits that will accrue through the operation of the 
new waterway. When one considers that in the past ten 
years, American coals have supplanted Welsh coals in the West 
Indies, one does not need to give serious consideration to the 
fear of competition at Panama from Welsh or German coals. 


AMERICAN COAL AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


“The canal will play an important part in commerce, and I 
am therefore giving it a great deal of study. To have my 
Goal interests international appeals very strongly to me, and 
I am hoping to extend my operations from time to time, so 
that my producing interests will be situated so advantage- 
ously from a geographical standpoint that my coaling depots 
will be assured of a constant supply of coal and at competi- 
tive prices, no matter where they may be located. 

“IT see a great future for your better grades of American 
coals from the operation of the Panama Canal. Your coals 
are at present impregnable so far as the West Indies are con- 
cerned. The west coast of South America will take a great 
deal of tonnage from American shippers when the canal is 
opened up, while at the present moment Americans are in- 
creasing their shipments to the east ecodst of South America 
and to the Mediterranean.” 

Duty to Warn Miner Against Danger—In a suit for in- 
jury to a miner, received in a mine explosion, caused by the 
lamp on his cap coming in contact with a charge of dynamite 
which his foreman had inserted in a hole in an overhead 
timber preparatory to blowing the timber out, the jury were 
warranted in finding that there was negligence in failing to 
warn the man against the danger, although he knew that the 
hole had been drilled in the timber for the charge; he having 
no knowledge that the explosive had been inserted. The 
foreman shouted a warning just too late to avoid the acci- 
dent. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit; Pennsylvania & Reading Coal & Iron Co. vs. Keslusky, 
209 Federal Reporter, 197.) 
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An AcKnowledgment 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for pub- 
lishing my inquiry in your issue, Jan. 5, p. 30, relative 
to water-bearing strata over a coal bed. The discussion 
by your readers was very helpful. After we have devel- 
oped our mine I shall be glad to correspond with any- 
one who desires the benefit of our experience. 

GrorcE MacPuait, Engr., 
What Cheer Coal Mining Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Longwall Mining Methods 


Letter No. 7—Referring to the inquiry of “Bitumi- 
nous,” in regard to methods of longwall mining, in my 
opinion, the kind of longwall best suited to the condi- 
tions described would be a modified room-and-pillar sys- 
tem that may be described as follows: 

The work is begun by developing a full section of eight 
pair of butt entries, or headings, driven cn 300-ft. cen- 
ters and forming a longwall face of, practically, 1400 
ft. in length, a portion of which, only, is shown in the ac- 
companying figure. Starting at the inby corner, or at the 
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A LonGwALi Fach, RETREATING SYSTEM 


head of No. 1 or No. 8 butt entry, as the case may be, 
and retreating, face rooms are turned off the even butts 
only. These face rooms are turned on 120-, 140- or 160- 
ft. centers, depending on conditions. In the present case, 
I would drive the face rooms on 140-ft. centers. 

Now, starting at the inby corner of the face rooms, 
butt rooms are driven on 42-ft. centers. 
driven 21 ft. wide and 21-ft. pillars. In the retreating 
plan, the face rooms may be driven double, but care 
should ‘be taken to drive the breakthroughs between them 
on the same centers, 42 ft. The butt rooms and _ break- 
throughs may be driven while developing the face rooms, 
thereby increasing the production of coal, for the same 
cost of operation, and decreasing the cost per ton over 
what can be attained in the regular longwall-retreating 
system. 





These rooms are , 


When Nos. 1 and 2 or Nos. 7 and 8 butts have been 
driven to the line or barrier, work is started on the re- 
treating plan, by driving the butt rooms off the face 
rooms, on the upper side only, as described. The butt 
rooms are driven through the ribs, and three cuts are 
then made in the 21-ft. ribs separating them, these cuts 
being 18 to 20 ft. wide and leaving stumps of 7 or 8 ft... 
which are taken out at once with picks. The break line 
or line of fracture, is kept on an angle of about 60 deg. 
off the butts or 30 deg. off the face rooms. 

This is an excellent system, in respect to economical 
haulage and ventilation. The air current can always be 
made to sweep the gobs, after passing the working face. 
The system has been tried and proved very successful, 
both on the semi-retreating and the full-retreating plan; 
but the latter, in my opinion, is the more satisfactory 
system to adopt, if given proper attention. 

A similar system but worked with smaller entries and 
perhaps narrower rooms, can be found on the upper end 
of the Monongahela River, near Brownsville, Penn. The 
Bridgeport and other mines, in that vicinity, have tried 
a similar system that would have been more successful 
had they used longer rooms and greater entry centers. 
The system I have described gives an actual longwall-re- 
treating face, with room-and-pillar develepment. 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Coal Center, Penn. 


A Plea for the Mine Foreman 


I noticed in your timely editorial, Mining Education, 
Coat Acs, Jan. 10, p. 96, a reference to the efforts 
often made by large coal-mining companies, to secure a 
large available list of candidates for the positions of 
mine foreman and fireboss, while there are but compara- 
tively few of these positions to be filled. And when these 
qualified men ultimately secure the position they seek, it 
is to work for a salary that is generally less than the pay 
received by a hard-working miner. ; 

During the course of several years in coal mining it has 
frequently occurred to the writer that one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the usual scheme of organization 
at coal plants consisted in the lack of proper incentive to 
the right type of men to become mine foremen. | 

I consider the mine foreman to be the keystone of the 
whole mining system. He is, in point of law and in fact, 
in. exclusive control of the mine. True, he is guided and 
directed by his superiors to a large extent; but I believe 
that most practical mining men will concede that the 
mine foreman has more direct control over the cost, ton- 
nage, safety precautions, etc., than any other individual 
in charge. But the point to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion is that the financial and social inducements that are 
offered to the man aspiring to become a mine foreman are, 
to say the least, not flattering. 

In the mines with which I have been acquainted, there 
were men who made more money than their foreman, and 
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who were without responsibility other than their own 
safety, and whose social position in the community was 
as high as that of their foreman. It is not necessary to 
go into details of the worries, difficulties, trials and tribu- 
lations of the mine foreman. Mining men all know what 
he is up against. I think, too, that if one stops to consider 
he can but realize there is little inducement for a man to 
prepare himself for such a position. Mine foremen, as a 
class, do not make as much money as railroad trainmen. 
They must live as close to the pit mouth as possible, and 
often work seven days a week and 12 or 14 hours a day. 
The mine foreman is regarded by his men as directly re- 
sponsible for most of their troubles, and is too often so 
regarded by his superiors. 

When one stops to consider that it is financially more 
profitable to run a cutting machine, work six or seven 
hours a day and come out of the mine with no responsi- 
bilities to worry over until the whistle blows the next 
morning, he is forced to conclude that either there should 
be a division of the responsibilities that now rest so 
heavily on the mine foreman, or his pay should be more 
commensurate with the salaries of other mine officials 
and the prices paid for other labor around the mine. 

Any foreman can save or lose twice the amount of his 


salary each month in material and coal lost or recovered ; 


and the same is true of a number of items, the loss of 
which would not be discovered by his employers. 

I believe that the position of mine foreman as at pres- 
ent understood, requires ability of a high order. It may 
be said to the credit of our faithful mine foremen that 
they have no labor affiliations to stand out for their as- 
sumed rights and privileges, but depend on their own 


merit and ability as true workmen. 


W. G. SRODES. 


Moundsville, W. Va. 


# 
Liquor and Safety in Mining 


I have noted with strong approval some of the recent 
editorials and articles in Coat Acs, relating to the evil 
effects of alcoholic liquors on mine workers. Being the 
owner of a small anthracite-mining operation, I have 
had some opportunity of noting these effects, which, I 
believe, if fully known to owners and managers of min- 
ing properties, would cause them to stand aghast. 

For some time, I have been considering the advisability 
of writing a letter to mine owners in this district or even 
the entire hard-coal field, suggesting the calling of a 
meeting to discuss the liquor question in its relation to 
the safe operation of coal mines. It has even occurred 
to me that it might be advisable to select one or more 
engineers of experience in coal mining, for the purpose 
of. making a careful investigation and inquiry into exist- 
ing conditions in this regard and making a report that 
would show the exact relation of the liquor habit to safe- 
ty in mining; and to make suggestions as to how the evil 
can be best overcome. I have hesitated to do this, because 
of the comparatively small amterest I represent in the 
coal-mining industry. However, I write this letter in 
the hope that a way may be suggested by which the atten- 
tion of those in control of the anthracite industry will 
be drawn to the matter and some action taken. 

EH. 8. SracKHOUsE. 


Shickshinny, Penn. 
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Mine Legislation, Ohio 


Referring to the recent interesting compilation of sta- 
tistics in reference to the production of coal for 1913, 
CoAL Aan, Jan. 10, I notice that, in several of the larger 
coal-producing states, the death and accident rates have 
materially increased. In our own state, Ohio, the in- 
crease in the death rate has been 25 per cent., notwith- 
standing the “safety first” campaign that has been waged 
so successfully throughout the state. One is led to won- 
der what might have been the result if these endeavors in 
the interest of safety in mines had not been undertaken. 

The Ohio Legislature, now in session, have considered 
a number of measures having for their aim and purpose 
the safety of mining operations and the conservation of 
the coal. Among these measures may be mentioned the 
appointment of safety mine foremen; the regulation of 
solid shooting; and the provision of suitable emergency 
supplies in mines. The general tone of the legislation 
thus far passed by the assembly, under the leadership of 
Governor Cox, has given general satisfaction and leads 
both miners and operators to hope for the passage of fur- 
ther sane and uptodate measures relating to safety in the 
mines. ‘This is more earnestly hoped and expected, since 
the law-making body turned its attention toward the coal 
business. 

Operators should not object to the passage of laws look- 
ing to the safety of life or the conservation of natural 
resources because additional expense would be incurred 
by the passage of such laws requiring improvements in 
the equipment of the mine and methods of operating. 
Any increase in the cost of operation must necessarily 
fall on the consuming public. The anthracite tax in 
Pennsylvania will naturally be added to the price of an- 
thracite. Any wage increase always means an increase 
in the price of coal to the consumer. 

If the public demands these measures for safety, the 
public must be willing to stand the expense, and I believe 
that whatever additional expense is required to reduce 
the death rate among miners, or the conservation of the 
coal supply will be gladly met where it rightly falls. It 
must be conceded that the coal business must pay a liv- 
ing wage to the miner and a proper return to the opera- 
tor. 

GrorRGE N. LANtTz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio, 


& 


Mine Legislation, ArKansas 


It was with great interest that I read the article in 
Coa AGE, Feb. 21, p. 314, entitled Safety in West Vir- 
ginia. Although one or two of the rules given would 
not, perhaps, be applicable to coal mining in this state, 
I have seldom read a more complete set of instructions 
than what is there stated as ‘‘furnished to every mine 
foreman and assistant mine foreman.” I am sorry to 
say that we have no such excellent rules and regulations 
in Arkansas, 

Not to censure anyone in particular but with the hope 
of gaining better mining laws in this state, I submit a 
few facts that illustrate some of the conditions existing in 
all mines. The fact that these conditions exist is suffi- 
cient evidence that the state mining law is poor. 

As has been mentioned in regard to other states, here 
also, too much is expected of the mine foreman. His 
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territory is too large to permit a daily visit to every work- 
ing place in the mine. In many instances, the mine fore- 
man’s time is taken up with matters that should be looked 
after by someone else. He is obliged to devote much 
time each day to start an old pump working that is fit 
only for the scrap pile, instead of inspecting the work- 
ing places and looking after the safety of the men in 
his charge. There are, I am sorry to say, some mine fore- 
men who seldom go into the mine except on measuring 
days. 

The fireboss, also, is required to cover too much terri- 
tory. In many instances, he must examine in 2 hr. so 
many places that, if the examination were properly made, 
the work would require 4 hr. to complete. The fireboss 
often removes gas from the face of a room by brushing 
it out with a piece of canvas, regardless of the presence 
of any open lights. Everyone knows that such a prac- 
tice is dangerous and that the gas should be removed by 
the air current only. 

Speaking of brattices and stoppings, it cannot be said 
that we have any such things in these mines. There are 
what are called dirt stoppings,” over which one can see 
into the next entry. Other stoppings are constructed of 
powder kegs, soft shale rock, sulphur balls, ete. These 
are the kind built on the main entries; in the rooms, 
there are no stoppings of any kind. 
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Caution—In the calculation of all problems in mine ven- 
tilation, regard must be had to th as with respect 
to the power and the pressure resulting from 
the circulatic of the 2ir in ?f' 2 

Both the power and the pressure are commonly said to 
produce the circulation; but, as a matter of fact, it is the 
power that produces the circulation, while the pressure is the 
result and measured by the resistance of the mine or airway. 

Unfortunately, these factors do not vary alike, but the 
cube root of the power varies as the square root of the pres- 
sure; or, more simply, the cube root of the power ratio, in any 
mine or’ airway, is equal to the square root of the pressure 
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For example, in order to double the pressure (p2/Pi = 2) 
power ratio = V 2= 1.414 
power ratio = 1.414% = 2.828 . - 


In other words, if 10 hp. on the air produces a given pres- 
sure or water gaze in a certain mine or airway, it wili re- 
quire 2.828 X 10 = 28.28 hp. to double that pressure or gage. 

Use of Potential Factors—Attention has been drawn to the 
potentiality of an airway or mine, in respect to the resistance 
it can offer to the passage of air, by virtue of its rubbing sur- 
face (s) and its sectional area (a). The potential of an 
airway or mine is the factor that determines the quantity of 
air such airway or mine will pass, for any given power or 
pressure. It is important, in the use of the potential, there- 
fore, to consider whether the pressure or power is in question. 

For every airway or mine, thorefore, there is a power po- 
tential (Xu) and a pressure potential (Xp). The cube of the 
power potential is equal to the square oi the pressure poten- 
tial, for the same mine or airway, giving the equal values. 
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An inspection of these equal values shows that: 

1. The quantity of air a given power will circulate varies 
as the power potential of the airway or mine. 

2. The quantity of air a given pressure will circulate 
varies as the pressure potential of the airway or mine. 

Hence, in comparing the circulations in different airways 
or mines, a constant power requires the use of the power po- 
tential, and a constant pressure, the pressure potential. 


Other Potential Formulas—Transposing the values given 
above makes it possible to calculate the power or pressure 
required to circulate a given quantity of air in a certain air- 
way or mine directly from its potential factor. 
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The rooms are driven up from 100 to 300 ft., and, 
in the latter case, there is sometimes a curtain hung on 
the entry to throw some of the air into the rooms; but 
this air is generally lost in the first crosscut 30 or 40 
ft. from the entry, and never reaches the face. Where 
cross-entries are turned off the main entry, instead of 
a good door being hung on the entry, a curtain of 12-oz. 
ducking is used, which only throws a small scale of air 
into the cross-entries; the most of the air current goes 
over or under the curtain or passes it on either side. 

The old workings are never examined, not even once 
a week. I have known cases where mines have not been 
examined after an idle day, and the men are allowed to go 
in and work as usual. On many haulage roads, water is 
allowed to flow down the middle of the track and where 
mules are used to haul the coal a miner, making a mis- 
step, will go up to his knees in mud. 

In conclusion, I wonder that any mine foreman or 
assistant foreman would neglect to perform his duty, un- 
der the good rules that are laid down for their benefit in 
West Virginia, regardless of the offer of a premium for 
so doing. While a word of encouragement goes far 
toward securing the faithful performance of duty, any 
neglect of duty should meet with a sufficient reprimand. 


A. R. HaMPFtett. 
Huntington, Ark. 
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_ It is, likewise, possible to calculate the quantity of air a 
given power or pressure will circulate against any given po- 


tential factor representing a certain airway or mine, by 
simply multiplying the cube root of the power or the square 
root of the pressure by the proper potential of the airway or 
mine as expressed by the following formulas: 


Cas Xy vu 

q=Xp V P 
A few examples will serve to make the use of these for- 
mulas clear and to show their practical application, in the 
rapid estimation of what is required in the proposed develop-° 


ment of’ mines, in order to make suitable provision for their 
proper ventilation. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE ; 


_1. If 25 hp. produces a water gage of 1.5 in., in a certain 
mine, what water gage will 40 hp. produce in the same mine?’ 

Soiution—Since the square root of the pressure or water- 
gage ratio is equal to the cube root of the power ratio, ealling 
the required water gage x, ; 


fin 2/0 2/8. : 
1.5 2 4/8 - V 1.6.0, } 


ee = 1,17? = 1,37, nearly 


z= 1.5 X 1.37 = 2.05 in. 
2. It is proposed to provide for the circulation of 75,000 
cu.ft. of air, in two generally equal splits, the airways in-. 
cluding the return in each split being 6x10 ft. in section and 
about 8000 ft. long. (a) Find the power potential for the 
entire mine; and (b) calculate from that both the power and 
the water gage of the circulation. : ) 


Solution—(a) The sectional area of: the airways, in this: 
case, is a = 6 X 10 = 60 sq.ft.; the total rubbing surface in 
the mine,s = 2 X 2 (6 + 10) 8000 = '512,000 sq.ft. Substi-: 
tuting these values and that for the coefficient of resistance 
k = 0.00000002 in the formula for power potential of mine, 


ce 2a 2X 60 
WCF ES — = = 552.6 
; “~ Ps  0.00000002 x 512,000 
_ The power on the air required to circulate 75,0 . 
air against this potential is, then, 10) oe 
_ (.2@.\3 _ (75,000) 3 . 
u= (x) = aS = 2,500,000 /t.-lb. per min. 


The water gage, as calculated directly from the power po- 











tential, Xu = 552.6, is 
Fi gt fie 8 CENTS GODS wee) 
Wo. = 5 9X2 B.2 XB552,6" Cras 


Or, the water gage may be found thus 
w.g. = 2,500,000 + (5.2 X 75,000) = 6.41 én. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1913. 172 pp. + index. 5%x9% in. 2 pl. 0 illus. Paper 
cover. 


This report gives an outline of the work of the Geological 
Survey during the past year, a work which was somewhat 
hampered by a decrease in appropriation. However, as usual, 
a most creditable amount of work was effected. Already 38.9 
per cent. of the whole area of the United States has been 
surveyed by this department of the Federal Government with 
the aid of state appropriations. 

The allotment for codperative work made by the State of 
Pennsylvania was only $5528.19, whereas West Virginia con- 
tributed $12,000, Ohio $25,000, and Washington $13,750. In 
fact, 11 states were more liberal contributors than Pennsyl- 
vania despite the importance of her mineral production. 

The land classification board makes an extensive report 
leaving out, however, that particular table:to which we made 
exception. Interesting tables are added, however, one show- 
ing a summary of coal-land classifications and valuations in 
force June 30, 1912 and 1918. The highest average price of 
coal lands is in Colorado, where the figure is $59, the lowest 
in South Dakota, where it is $11. These figures are interest- 
ing, but we must always remember that much coal land is 
listed at $10 and $20 which Mr. Ashley says is not worth that 
much, and some of which we may be Sure is not worth a song. 
This decreases the average price by its inclusion as coal land. 


SALES OF COAL LAND JUNE 30, 1912, TO JUNE 30, 1913 


Per Acre Acres Per Acre Acres Per Acre Acres 
Price Price Price 
$10 5,328.80 $60 160.00 $120 81.68 
19 22.80 65 40.00 130 163.19 
20 2,897.86 70 40.00 135 56.96 
25 120.00 80 40.00 150 22.33 
30 40.00 85 40.00 155 80.08 
35 40.00 100 194.81 175 16.21 
40 40.00 110 198.73 200 77.06 
45 80.00 215 63.19 


Total 10,338.70 


These figures were obtained by a comparison of the totals 
in the two most recent bulletins. 

We trust. however, that the present intention of the ad- 
ministration will continue and we shall replace purchase by 
lease. If these lease rates are small they will not largely 
exeeed the costs of supervision and the question of what to do 
with the income will not arise. The surveys which coal 
valuation have made necessary have been of immense value 
and extremely creditable to the Geological Survey. We hope 
they will be pushed just as vigorously when valuation ceases. 
In fact, the work will be even better*when less hurried. 


TESTS OF PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES BULLETIN 66, 
BUREAU OF MINES. By Clarence Hall and Spencer P. 
Howell. 313 pp. 5%x9% in. 1 pl. 6 illus. Paper cover. 


The bulletin gives details of the results of the tests made 
on all explosives declared permissible between May 15, 1909 
and Mar. 1, 1913; bulletin 15 giving an account of those ex- 
plosives which were approved before the former date. 

It is interesting to note how rapidly the consumption of 
short-flame explosives is increasing. In 1902, only 11,300 Ib. 
were sold; 
The formation of the Technologic Branch of the Geological 
Survey and the creation of the Bureau of Mines caused a 
rapid development in the use of these explosives, so that the 
sales in 1912 were 18,149,977 Ib. 

We have calculated the increase by percentages year by 
year since 1903, the increase of one yéar over the previous 
being set against the later year of the two: 1903, 2454.5 per 


cent.; 1904, 110.7 per cent.; 1905, 69.5 per cent.; 1906, 48.7 
per cent.; 1907, 36.6 per cent.; 1908, 0.6 per cent.; 1909, 
$24.1 per cent.; 1910, 32.2 per cent.; 1911, 13.6 per cent.; 1912, 


35.1 per cent. 

This list does not give a clear conception perhaps of 
what the Bureau of Mines and its predecessor accomplished 
because the early increase represented only a small incre- 
ment in output. A few mines served to make the difference 
recorded. But the really noteworthy part of the list is that 
for 1908 and 1909. In 1908 the Technologic Branch of the 
Geological Survey had been started but had done no really 
effectual work. Many still believed that coal dust could not 
be exploded by black blasting powder shots without the pres- 


’ duced. 


in 1907 the sales had already risen to 2,095,244 Ib., 


ence of gas. The sale of short-flame explosives was at a 
standstill and some were being discredited. Then suddenly 
the increase rose under the fostering care of the Technologic 
Branch of the Geological Survey from 0.6 per cent. to 324.1 
per cent. and the increase in sales has been high ever since 
and we have now more reliable permissible explosives than 
perhaps any other nation. 

The amount of permissible powder should in the opinion 
of the authors be multiplied by 2, if we would obtain the 
eduivalent quantity of powder of equal economic effect. The 
monograph claims that the use of permissible powder does 
less harm to the roof and permits the placing of timber 
closer to the face. The impulse being more rapid the effect 
is localized on the coal. 

New methods have been adopted in testing. 
have been dropped, it having been 
passing the other tests never failed 
therefore they were not necessary. But in order to test the 
cartridges more truly under working conditions, they are 
fired in their commercial wrappers and not in tin foil. The 
paper contains no oxygen and the whole charge is increased 
in carbon by its addition. As a result less complete combus- 
tion results, more carbon monoxide is formed and _ the 
heat of combustion and the consequent pressure is re- 
As the presence of coal around the shot and the 
dust in the hole increases the carbon, decreases the carbon 
dioxide and decreases temperature and the pressure, it is a 
pity that a way has not been found to test the pressure 
developed under working conditions, but we suppose that is 
asking too much. The suggestion is worth considering, how- 
ever. 

Further variation is found, due to the formation of hydro- 
gen in the blasting holes in mines, as much as 6.8 per cent. 
being found. As this is probably formed by dissociation of 
water, it must have an immense cooling effect on the flame 
and would offset “any increase in the duration of the flame 
caused by the coal entering into the explosive reaction.” 

There is so! ‘, is of interest in this book that 
it ‘gs somewhat v ) review. We advise the reader 
to read it with carwas Wvdess-rauch er edit to the authors and 
contains much that is new and valuable. Of course the bulk 
of the book is intended for reference and comparison only. 


phe acetate AIR PRACTICE—By Frank Richards. IX + 
326 p p. 6x9 in. 96 illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 239 
West 39th St., New York City. Cloth boards. Price, $3. 


No one who reads “Compressed-Air Practice” will declare 
Mr. Richards commercial. In his conversational style he ends 
his preface with the remark “Catalog ‘literature’ and auc- 
tioneer talk have their place but not here” and the promise 
thus made is kept throughout the book, not we think en- 
tirely to the writer’s interest. The book tells us nothing 
about the design of compressors. It is impossible to do this 
without illustrating some types on the market and Mr. Rich- 
ards has therefore eschewed them all. 

So after giving consideration to the thermo-dynamics of 
compression, theoretical and practical, he gives only the 
barest generalizations on the details of construction. Then 
he describes the turbo-compressor, the Taylor hydraulic com- 
pressor and the Humphrey pump. Two chapters follow on 
the power cost of compressed air and on power from that 
source; the air receiver and pipe friction are then treated and 
also the economy of reheating the air. 

Compressor and receiver fires are discussed and side lines 
for the compressor are then treated at some length. Ap- 
parently the author is anxious to introduce compressed-gas 
distribution into our large cities instead of the present low 
pressure. Electric air drills, the air lift, the use of air in 
hammers, such as have hitherto utilized steam, diving bells 
and caissons, the air jet, sand blast and the cement gun all 
receive consideration and the book ends with an account of 
methods of liquefying air. 

The inefficiency of the air receiver as a cooling and drying 
device is discussed and the author’s argument is well sus- 
tained. The small area exposed to the cooling influences, the 
short time the air isin the receiver, the absence of impinging 
surfaces on which water can be deposited, all serve to make 
the receiver of little value for cooling or drying the air. 
For this reason compressed-air pipe lines are always fitted 
with large water traps. 


Two tests 
found that explosives 
in these two and that 
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Washington, D. C. 


Under the influence of the Wilson administration bills to 
regulate the development of government owned lands in 
Alaska have been prepared by the Chairman of the Public 
Lands Committees in both Houses of Congress in consulta- 
tion with Secretary Lane of the Department of the Interior 
and will be pressed forward as rapidly as possible as com- 
panion pieces to the Alaska railroad legislation. They are 
designed to make available for immediate development treas- 
ures in coal, oil, phosphate and potash deposits. 

Drafted along the lines recommended in Mr. Lane’s annual 
report, the bills provide for the leasing of public lands under 
rigid restrictions to guard against monopoly and to insure 
full development. 

The law to govern oil land leasing would provide that the 
Federal Government issue a permit for 2560 acres, which 
would give the possessor the exclusive right to explore for 
oil in this territory for a period of two years, during which 
time exploration work aggregating 2000 feet in depth must 
be done. If oil is discovered, the permittee would be en- 
titled one-fourth of the land in fee, the remainder of the 
land to remain with the Government and be subject to lease 
in small tracts upon a royalty basis. 

Under the proposed leases or patents granted no drilling 
of wells could take place within 200 feet of the outer bound- 
aries of the lands leased or patented, and provision ‘s made 
for general regulations requiring precautions to prevent 
waste of oil or the entrance of waters into the oil sands or 
oil-bearing strata. Forfeiture of the lease would be the 
penalty for violating these conditions and forfeiture could be 
effected through court procedure. 

It is proposed that the coal lands of the country, which 
are all in great part classified, be sold at present, in small 
blocks, but provision would be made in the bills for leasing 
them, any holding not to exceed 2560 acres. It also would 
provide that for strictly local and domestic needs limited 
permits may be granted for tracts not to exceed ten acres 
for a period of ten years. 

To insure against speculative holding, a small annual 
rental per acre will be charged. Similar provisions adapted 
to the different conditions are proposed as to the production 
of phosphate and potash. , 


After an unexpectedly long delay the Senate Committee 
which was charged with the duty of investigating conditions 
in the West Virginia coal strike region has filed a report 
without, however, making any definite recommendations. The 
recommendations are withheld because of the fact that, as 
stated, conditions are now quiet in the disturbed region while 
Congress in the original resolution of inquiry did not call for 
any specific suggestions. The report does not take as drastic 
a position as had been expected but among the “contributing 
causes” which led to trouble it mentions the following: 

“The failure of the operators in the Paint Creek district 
to renew their expiring contract with the United Mine Work- 
ers; the determination of the coal operators under no cir- 
cumstances to recognize the miners as an organization or 
union, and the equal determination of the miners to organize 
and form a union, a right as they claim guaranteed to them 
without discrimination by the laws of West Virginia; the em- 
ployment by the operators of mine guards, many of whom 
were aggressive and arbitrary; mine guards in the employ- 
ment of the operators acting as deputy sheriffs and clothed 
with the authority of the law; the failure of the civil author- 
ities to attempt even to preserve peace and order at the 
beginning of violence and permitting things to drift from 
bad to worse without vigorous interference and assertion of 
authority; discontent among the miners occasioned by no op- 
portunity to purchase homes, no cemeteries except upon the 
company’s grounds; post offices located in the company’s 
stores; private roads only to the schools and stores; the dis- 
position of the coal operators to keep strict espionage of 
all strangers who entered the district and to exercise their 
right of private ownership of this large district and to ex- 
clude from it all persons objectionable to them. These may 
be stated as some of the immediate contributing causes.” 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


The operating cost in taking a ton of anthracite coal from 
the Schuylkill district to Philadelphia is 44.698 cents per 
gross ton on the Philadelphia and Reading R.R., while trans- 
porting a ton on the Pennsylvania from the Schuylkill, Le- 
high and Wyoming Regions costs from 49.816 to 77.42 cents. 

These figures are found in the report of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., expert accountants who have been investigating the 
transportation charges on coal shipments from the anthra- 
cite region to Philadelphia for the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The report was made public on March 6, by the com- 
mission, which has fixed March 30 as the day when argu- 
ment will be heard on the rate inquiry at Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note in connection: with 
the report that the freight rates of the various railroad com- 
panies per ton of coal from the anthracite region to tidewater 
at Philadelphia are as follows: 

“From the entire Schuylkill region over the Reading or 
Pennsylvania lines to Philadelphia $1.70 per gross ton. 

“From the Lehigh region in connection with the Reading 
or Central R.R. of New Jersey, via Allentown, $1.86 to 
Philadelphia; over the Lehigh Valley R.R. via East Penn 
Junction, $1.86; to Germantown, either route, $1.96; to Chest- 
nut Hill, either route $2.06. 

“From the Lehigh region, over the Lehigh Valley or Cen- 
tral R.R., via Pennsylvania R.R. connecting at East Phila- 
delphia Junction $1.80. 

“From the Wyoming region, Central R.R. or Lehigh Val- 

ley, over the Reading $2.10; over the Pennsylvania, via Hast 
Phillipsburg Junction $1.80.” 
To establish an adequate basis for the determination o? 
the cost of transportation the accounts for the twelve months 
ending May 31, 1913, were examined, and the estimate of cost 
includes expenditures for (1) operating expenses, (2) taxes, 
(3) hire of equipment and (4) miscellaneous. The inquiry of 
the accountants, however, has been restricted to the ques- 
tion of operating costs and taxes, and they have not dwelt 
in any way with the question of investment and return 
thereon, a highly important factor. 

In case of the Philadelphia and Reading, the records “of: 
revenues by divisions are not maintained, but in the case of 
the Pennsylvania it appears in the aggregate the revenue of 
the divisions involved in the anthracite coal traffic amounted 
for the year under consideration, to $73,917,654, and the oper- 
ating expenses amounted to 71.25 per cent. of the revenues, 
leaving 28.75 per cent. to provide for return on investment 
and for any reserves for extraordinary purposes. While 
there are no figures as to the value of the investment now 
available, it seems probable that such a ere eee would 
not be greatly in excess of a fair return. 

“In the case of the two railroads in question (Philadel- 
phia & Reading and the Pennsylvania), a considerable pro- 
portion of. the subdivision of the expenses between pas- 
senger service and freight service was readily obtainable 
from the books in proper form. In some particulars, how- 
ever, we have had to take exception to the methods of sub- 
division, and, in the case of the Philadelphia & Reading R.R., 
the subdivision is not fully carried out by the company and 
had to be completed by ourselves. The subdivision of the 
cost of freight service among merchandise, anthracite, bitu- 
minous coal and coke was for both companies carried out in 
the main by ourselves on the basis of data secured from the 
records. So far as we have been able to ascertain, neither com- 
pany determines the cost of the anthracite traffic separately 
from the freight traffic, but each secures concurrently a con: 
siderable amount of pertinent information.” 

The report says that the terminal cost of anthracite traffic 
is relatively low, by reason of its being handled in bulk and 
usually with mechanical aid. On the other hand the value 
of the property employed in its terminal handling is an im- 
portant item and calls for due consideration in the determin- 
ation of the fair return that the traffic may be expected to 
yield. 

The report states that the whole problem of determina- 
tion of costs for rate purposes is still in an early stage of 
development. 


March 14, 1914 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Secranton—A demurrer to the action in equity brought by 
the People’s Coal Co., of this city, to test the constitutionality 
of the anthracite coal tax act of 1918, was filed by the At- 
torney General’s Department on March 9, in behalf of Auditor 
General Powell and State Treasurer Young, the accounting 
officers of the Commonwealth. No steps for the collection of 
the tax have been taken by the State since the suit was 
brought, although all the reports are stated to be in hand 
and the bill can be sent out. The demurrer declares that 
the Dauphin County court, wherein the suit was brought is 
without jurisdiction to entertain the bill of complaint; that 
the bill does not state any facts, entitling it to belief; 
that the bill contains “many wholly irrelevant, immaterial, 
scandalous and impertinent matters and does not show on 
its face that the plaintiff is entitled to any relief which it 
seeks” that nothing is shown entitling the plaintiff to a 
permanent injunction; that the biil does not show the act to 
be unconstitutional in any respect. Date for argument will 
be fixed later on. 


Hazleton—In the last year four companies in the 11th 
anthracite district did not have any fatal accidents at their 
collieries. They were Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., Pardee Bros. & 
Co., the Harwood Coal Co., and the Upper Lehigh Coal Co, 

According to the annual report of David J. Roderick, the 
mine inspector, there was one death for every 293,788 tons of 
coal mined, against one for every 275,000 tons the previous 
year. The inspector is gratified over the reduction in fatali- 
ties, and points to this record as one of the signs that more 
preventive measures are being taken. 


Bituminous 


Shenandoah—The Buck Mountain vein of 15 ft. of fine coal 
was struck on Mar. 5, by Dolan Bros., tunnel contractors for 
the Locust Mountain Coal Co. The company will begin ship- 
ments as soon as the new breaker, in course of construction 
is completed. The unexpected strike completes the tunnel and 
Saves thousands of dollars for the company. 


Harrisburg—The Public Service Commission has recom- 
mended that an evening service between Pine Grove and Out- 
wood be installed for the accommodation of the miners re- 
siding along the S. & S. branch of thé Reading R.R. The 
schedule calls for a train that will reach Outwood not later 
than 6 o’clock p.m. This service will take the miners home 
directly from the mines and they will no longer be compelled 
to walk several miles. The Commission found that it would 
not be reasonable to order a morning service from Outwood, 
because it would involve a net loss of $25 daily to the Read- 


ing Co. 


West Pittston—Members of the Continental local of the 
United Mine Workers have made an investigation of con- 
ditions in the territory covered by its activities, and have 
discovered much acute poverty among the people. This re- 
port was made at a meeting of the local, and it was decided 
to empty the treasury of the local to alleviate the distress. 
There is about $4000 in the treasury and this money will be 
expended in keeping the families of the men who are in need, 
as well as in taking care of those who are outside the organ- 
ization. The members of the Continental local have not 
been employed for some time. The mine has been shut down 
for repairs, the closing down following the announced pre- 
sentation of some grievances on the part of the workers. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—The Kentucky Railroad Commission has en- 
tered an order in the case of the Paducah Light & Power 
Co. against the Illinois Central Railroad Co. reducing rates 
of coal from the western Kentucky field to Paducah from 
80 to 60c., and requiring restitution of $1,729.98 for over- 
charges made on coal from that section by the railroad. 


Owensboro—It is understood that the Fern Hill mine, near 
this city, has been sold to the Deep Water Coal & Coke Co., 
of Evansville, Ind., which has been acquiring various coal 
properties in this section during the past two months, for 
$87,000. 


Louisville—The scale committee of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District No. 23, was in session here all this 
week, formulating: the wage scale which will be presented to 
the operators in the union (western Kentucky) section of 
the Kentucky field shortly as a basis for negotiations. The 
committee’s deliberations were attended by about sixty dele- 
gates from the field. L. B. Walker, of Central City, Ky., pre- 
sided. The wages scale to be adjusted will cover the next 
two years. 
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TENNESSEE 


Jacksboro—After a year of prospecting the Lindsay Coal 
Co., of which H. B. Lindsay is president, operating near Cary- 
ville, Tenn., struck a fine vein of coal 4 ft. thick. The vein 
was struck after penetrating the mountain 1600 ft. with a 
12-ft. entry. The company will at once enlarge its equip- 
ment and operate the vein on a large scale. 


Knoxville—The executive committee of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators’ Association met at its rooms last 
week, reélecting J. E. McCoy as Secretary, and discussing a 
number of matters of importance, including the rate adjust- 
ment covering the section, which is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The committee was com- 
posed of President E. C. Mahan, James R. Wooldridge, T. 1. 
Stephenson, Alexander Bonneyman, N. B. Kenney, H. L. Cory, 
L. I. Coleman, L. I, Coleman, W. C. Tucker, H. S. Pless and 
A. H. Wood. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—The new washer of the Peabody Coal Co. at 
mine No. 3 is now in operation and is the latest and most 
uptodate washing plant in the state, and at the same time is 
considered the most economical. It makes only three sizes 
of washed coal, No. 1 and No. 2 nut, and washed screenings. 


Perry County—This county is at present the scene of a 
good deal of activity on the part of St. Louis capitalists, who 
already have secured options on 5000 acres of virgin coal 
lands in that section, and are seeking leases on 15,000 more. 
Joseph Crawford, President of the Murphy-Wall Bank & Trust 
Co., of Pinckneyville, Ill., represented the St. Louis men in 
the deal. Prospecting for coal will begin as soon as the op- 
tions on 20,000 acres have been secured. Prospectors also 
have optioned a tract of coal land north of Pinckneyville. All 
of the area referred to is in proximity to the proposed electric 
road between Springfield and Duquoin, which will provide an 
outlet for mine products. 


Belleville—R. W. Ropiequet, who was primarily the or- 
ganizer of the 5th and 9th District Operators’ Association, 
and who has been prominent in the affairs of the operators 
in the 5th and 9th districts for the past four years, has re- 
signed and in the future will have nothing more to do with 
that organization. Mr. Ropiequet has. done more for his or- 
ganization than has been accomplished for a similar body 
anywhere in the United States’ by any one individual. He 
compelled the [Illinois Central Railroad to build several 
thousand coal cars for the mines in his district on that road, 
and, in losing him, the coal trade will miss one of its most 
valued and competent men. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—Manager Henry F. Allen, of the Deep Water 
Coal & Coke Co., which recently took over a number of 
mines in the Western Kentucky district, announced recently 
that the company’s policy would be to operate its mines with 
union labor exclusively. This announcement has been re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by labor leaders, who are at- 
tempting to strengthen their organization in Western Ken- 
tucky. 

KANSAS 

Topeka—The Kansas Public Utilities Commission will hold 
another meeting in March for the purpose of hearing addi- 
tional evidence in the mine-run case which has been pending 


for the past few months. The hearing will be held about 
Mar. 14, and is expected to result in some decision in the 
case. 


Leavenworth—Fire originating in the tipple of the Home 
mine of the Home Riverside Coal Mining Co., destroyed the 
buildings with a loss of $25,000. Men working in the mine 
escaped through the Riverside shaft, two miles away. Three 
hundred and fifty miners were employed and will be out of 
work pending the rebuilding of the tipple and other struc- 
tures included in the loss. About two-thirds of the loss was 
covered by insurance. The burning timbers dropping into 
the mine did not set fire to the buntings and the mine itself 
was uninjured. Twenty mules were driven underground 
two miles to the Riverside shaft and saved. A pump was 
installed and a temporary hoist operated, in order to keep 
the shaft clear of water. The Home is the oldest mine now 
operated at Leavenworth. 


MISSOURI 


Webb City—Missouri State Mine Inspector, George Hill, 
recently instructed deputies in the Southern district to en- 
force rigid observance of the eight-hour law. Communica- 
tions to this effect from Mr. Hill were read at the meeting of 


district inspectors. 
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MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Four coal company members of the South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Association have filed suit 
against President Chas. F. Keith of the Association, for al- 
leged unwarranted payments amounting to not less than 
$40,000. Referring to certain funds of the Association the 
complaint states: “That the Association received no consid- 
eration therefor nor benefit therefrom; that they were foreign 
to the Association purposes and wholly unauthorized by it: 
The four companies involved in the procedure comprise the 
Bache-Denman interests and are the Prairie Creek Coal Min- 
ing Co., the Mammoth Vein Coal Co., the Coronado Coal Co., 
and the Kali-Inla Coal Co. Mr. Keith is president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 


Kansas City—The joint meeting of a committee of oper- 
ators and miners held at the quarters of the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators’ Association in the Keith and 
Perry building on March 4 and 5, failed to result in an agree- 
ment on disputed points of the Kansas workmen’s com- 
pensation law, passed in 1913. A resolution was adopted, 
recommending the appointment of an arbitration committee, 
to act as provided in Section 24 of the compensation law. 
This committee, should it at any time be unable to agree on 
the interpretation of any clause in the law, shall have the 
power to appoint one man as referee, and his decision shall 
be final. The arbitration committee is to be composed of 
an equal number of miners and operators. State Labor Com- 
missioner, William L. O’Brien, of Kansas, attended the hear- 
ings in Kansas City, as did representatives of the operators 
and of employees. It was finally decided, after the meeting 
had gone two days, that the committee would ask the opera- 
tors to reach some definite interpretation of the law and pre- 
sent it to the committee. Another meeting of operators and 
miners will be held in Kansas City later in the month. The 
mooted points were chiefly, when shall payment in case of 
injury to a miner begin; shall compensation be based on the 
gross or net earnings of the miner, and what does “concur- 
rent employment” mean? 


COLORADO 


Denwer—The Federal Strike Investigating Committee have 
secured a sworn statement from Arthur Langowski, 21 years 


old, to the effect that he receives $3 a day from the coal oper- © 


ators while exploding dynamite for the United Mine Workers 
of America. When questioned by the committee, he denied 
being a spy in the ranks of the union, although he admitted 
that he was “watching both sides” and received pay from 
both. 

A compulsory arbitration law for the settlement of dis- 
putes between coal operators and their employees, is one of 
the recommendations of the committee. This proposal is 
fathered by Representative Howard Sutherland, of West Vir- 
ginia, who takes the position that coal is a public necessity. 
It is possible that the enactment may lead to a Federal statute 
similar to the Canadian “Dispute Act,’ which includes coal- 
mining industries in which controversies between labor and 
capital must be submitted to boards of mediation. 


WASHINGTON 


Olympia—A _ statistical report of coal operations in the 
state of Washington during the past year has been compiled 
by James Bagley, state inspector of coal mines. The report 
shows that 3,823,837 short tons were produced, as compared 
with 3,346,946 during the year 1912, an increase of 476,901 
short tons. An increase of 26,843 tons of coke was also indi- 
eated, 75,732 tons being produced as against 48,889 in 1912. 
The report shows also that the total number of men employed 
in the mines during 1913 was 6065, as compared with 5673 
employed during 1912, an increase of 392 men. 


CANADA 


Montreal— According to the preliminary report on the 
mineral production of Canada during 1913, prepared by John 
McLeish, chief of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics, of the Department of Mines, and presented at the 
16th annual convention of the Canadian Mining Institute, re- 
cently in session at Montreal, the total value of the output 
was $144.031,047, as compared with $135,048,296 in 1912. The 
production of coal was 15,115,089 tons, as against 14,512,829 
tons in 1912; the year being marked by an increased produc- 


tion in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta, and a 
diminution in the output of Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. The decrease in the latter province amounted to 


almost one-half million tons and was due largely to the 
continuance of the strike in the Vancouver Island mines. 

The total output of oven coke in 1913 was 1,517,133 tons, 
made from 2,147,913 tons of coal, of which 1,598,912 tons were 
mined in Canada; 549,001 tons imported. 
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V. S. Veazey has recently been appointed Chief Engineer 
of the McVell Coal & Coke Co., of Glen Jean, W. Va. 


George P. Wilson, of Philadelphia has been appointed 
chief of the bureau of tariffs by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the appointment to date from March 16. 


George A. Gallinger, of Pittsburgh, has been placed in 
charge of the Pneumatic Tool Department of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., with the title of Manager of Pneumatic Tool Sales. 
His headquarters will be at 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Joseph Huddleston, a coal operator of Excelsior, W. Va., 
and Mrs. Georgia C. Bayman, of Huntington, W. Va., were 
married last week in Jeffersonville, Ind. Mr. Huddleston is | 
a prominent figure in the field where his mines are located. 


Irving R. Gard, late mining engineer for the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., of Victoria, B. C., Canada, has 
been placed in charge of the properties of the Mecca Colliery 
Co., with headquarters at Eagle, W. Va. Mr. Gard assumed 
his duties Feb. 15. 


K. U. Meguire, of Louisville, Ky., President of the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co. and of the Snead & Meguire Coal Co., left 
recently for a vacation trip to Florida, where he will re- 
cuperate from his labors on the workmen’s compensation 
bill,, which is before the legislature. 


Sheffield Ingalls, Lieutenant-Governor of Kansas, allowed 
his option on a mine near Atchison, Kan., to expire on Feb. 
15, and the plant probably will be purchased by a power 
company. W. B. Collett is representing the latter in new ne- 
gotiations. Gov. Ingalls was unable to interest capital in the 
mine. 


F. M. Sackett, of the North Jellico Coal Co., an operat- 
ing concern, and of the Byrne & Speed Coal Co., of Louis- 
ville, is the chairman of a committee which is working to 
secure the donation for the erection of a public auditorium 
with the refunds of excess rates being made by a local tele- 
phone company to its subscribers, and is meeting with con- 
siderable success in the campaign. 
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A. H. Reeder, president of the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., of 
Stonega, Va., died in Philadelphia a few days ago following 
an operation for blood-poisoning, which was due to frost- 
bite suffered while hunting. Mr. Reeder was well known in 
the coal fields of Western Virginia and Eastern Kentucky 


Edward Wells, aged 82, president of the Hollenback Coal 
Co., died on Mar. 8, at his residence in Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
He was a director in a number of Eastern banks, and a 
trustee of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
Mr. Wells is survived by his wife, one son, and his brother, 
John Wells Hollenback, a prominent coal-land owner. 


John Yoeman Boyd, one of the most prominent coal men 
of the State of Pennsylvania and a member of the first Rail- 
road Commission of Pennsylvania, died of heart trouble, on 
March 9, at his city residence, in Harrisburg, Penn. He was 
in his 52nd year. Surviving Mr. Boyd are his wife and four 
children. 


Mr. Boyd was born in Danville, Penn., Aug. 9, 1862. He 
was prepared for college at the Harrisburg Academy and 
then entered Princeton. Since graduation he had been identi- 
fied with the large Boyd coal interests and was heavily in- 
terested in Southern states. Mr. Boyd having succeeded his 
father who was a member of the noted Conyngham, Stickney 
& Boyd coal firm, of Philadelphia. 


When the Railroad Commission of Pennsylvania was 
created, Edwin S. Stuart, then Governor, selected Mr. Boyd 
as a personal appointment, desiring one who was accustomed 
to large business matters. He was reappointed, but re- 
signed because of the press of personal affairs, the man- 
agement of his father’s estate having fallen largely upon him. 
His resignation was ‘the occasion of a tribute by Governor 
Stuart to his service in behalf of the State and of formal ac- 
tion by the other commissioners. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The Central Coke & Coal Co., of this 
eity, will install in its colliery at Rock Springs, Wyo., one 
50-hp. and two 150-hp. motors and control equipments which 
have been ordered from the General Electric Co. 


Lorain, Ohio—The announcement is made that the work of 
erecting the new unloading machine at the B. & O. docks, 
Lorain, will not be started until fallk When completed the 
machine will be one of the fastest on the Great Lakes. 


Seranton, Penn.—The Hudson Coal Co., of this place, will 
install in its power station a 435 kv-a. motor-generator set 
and switchboard, and will place in operation in the mines 
three 7-ton, 30-in. gauge electric mining locomotives, which 
equipment has been purchased from the General Electric Co. 


MeAlester, Okla.—About $1,000,000 is to be spent here in 
the immediate future by the Rock Island R.R., according to 
a recent announcement. Much of this will go toward im- 
proving the mines now operated by the company, while two 
new operations are to be sunk on recently acquired coal lands. 


The number of miners to be employed will be increased 
largely. 
Hazard, Ky.—The Kentucky-Jewel Coal Co. here have 


completed a first-class coal-mining plant three miles below 
here on the Lexington & Eastern R.R. and are now shipping 
40 cars per day. The company announces a number of in- 
creases by Apr. 1. One hundred and fifty miners’ houses are 
nearing completion. The coal field around Hazard is attract- 
ing much attention. 


Wellsburg, W. WVa.—Work has been started on the con- 
struction of ten new double blocks of houses at the La Belle 
Mine of the West Virginia Pittsburgh Coal Co. The United 
Mine Workers called a strike at this mine in November, and 
the influx of non-union miners since that date has been so 
great that the company was compelled to build new houses to 
accommodate them. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. of this city, 
will place in operation in substations considerable new elec- 
trical apparatus comprising one 500-kw., one 300-kw. and 
two 200-kw. two-unit three-bearing motor-generator _ sets; 
three 50-kv-a. and nine 100-kv-a. transformers; one 150-hp. 
and three 300-hp. motors; three control equipments, switch- 
boards and accessories. The contract for all the apparatus 
has been placed with the General Electric Co. 


McAlester, Okla.— Improvements contemplated by the 
Rock Island R.R. in this field in the near future include two 
new shafts and two additional slopes. One of the new shafts 
will be between Hartshorne and Gowen, 650 feet deep. The 
other will pierce to a depth of 800 feet, being at Alderson. 
Both slopes will be near Hartshorne. Mine No. 8 at Harts- 
horne probably will be abandoned. It has been sealed up 
for the past month, because of a recent fire. About 1500 new 
miners will be employed because of the additional capacity. 
This is expected to be in the neighborhood of 6000 tons daily. 
All of the new shafts will be equipped with steel: tipples, 
late screening devices and other approved equipment. It is 
said that the Rock Island will utilize all of the facilities re- 
quired by law, and will adopt the “safety first” idea ex- 
tensively. Many of the old mines have been only partly 


equipped with modern casualty-prevention machinery, be-- 


cause of the difficulty of the task. The mines just being 
sunk, however, will embody all approved plans for “safety 
first.” 
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St. Clairsville, Ohio—The Hutchinson Coal Co. has filed 
a mortgage of $1,000,000 with the Security Trust com- 
pany, of Wheeling, W. Va., to secure a loan on coal prop- 
erties in Belmont County, Ohio and Mason and Harrison 
Counties, W. Va. 


Seranton—The Continental Miners Local of the U. M. W. 
of A., has voted $4000 from its treasury to aid members of 
the local who have lost their mine tools in the settling at that 
colliery. The men are unable to obtain work elsewhere be- 
cause of their lack of tools. 
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Easton, Penn,—One of the largest mortgages filed at Eas- 
ton for some years was that of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., for $40,000,000. It is a consolidated sinking-fund mort- 
gage, the principal of which is due on Jan. 1, 1954. The 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives and the Granting of 
Annuities is trustee for the bondholders. 


Columbus, Ohio—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Ralston Steel Car Cs., of Columbus, J. E. Tes- 
seyman resigned as vice-president and general manager, 
being succeeded by Anton Becker. Other officers were 
reélected. The company manufacturers steel cars for coal car- 
rying and has had a very prosperous year. 


Williamstown, Penn.—Property on which the Summit 
Branch Coal Mining Co., Lykens Valley Coal Mining Co., 
Northern Central Railways Co., and Isaac D. West were ten- 
ants, was sold on Maren 5 by the sheriff of Dauphin County 
to the Susquehanna Coal Co., for $2600. There were mortgages 
amounting to $220,364.25 against the property. 


Wilburton, Okla.—The Great Western Coal Co of this 
place has been placed in the hands of a receiver. James 
Elliott, president of the Hailry Ola Mining Co., was made re- 
ceiver. The company, capitalized at $200,000, is said to be in 
fairly good shape, despite the receivership, and is expected 
to resume operations in the near future. About 200 men are 
employed. 


Sharon, Penn.—The Carnegie Steel Co. reports successful 
results of the experiments they have been conducting with 
pulverized coal in an openhearth furnace. With this new 
fuel, the quality of the metal was not only higher, but more 
heat was secured in much less time than required by the old 
method. At present, the Carnegie Co. have only one such 
furnace in operation, but they have signified their intention 
of erecting others immediately. 


Spadra, Ark.—The Clark-McWilliams Coal Co., of this 
place, has purchased all of the holdings of the Southwestern 
Anthracite Mining Co., of Scranton, Penn., at Hartman, Ark. 
Included in the deal is 386 acres of coal lands, in John 
County, estimated to hold 2,000,000 tons of coal. The pur- 
chase price was not announced. The Clark-McWilliams Coal 
Co. will erect a $50,000 plant, with a 500-ton daily capacity, 
in the immediate future. The deal is the largest consum- 
mated in Arkansas during the past few years. 


Zanesville, Ohio—Because of lack of orders and uncertain- 
ties of the new mine-run law a number of mines in the 
Zanesville and Cambridge districts of Ohio have closed down 
permanently. The granger mine of the Pan-American coal 
company located at Buckeye, south of Zanesville, was closed 
down and the new mine to be opened by the company on 
Turkey Run will be abandoned for the time being, The 
Peabody mine at Shawnee; the Jones Mine at Corning and 
Mine No. 24 at Jacksonville were also closed down. The 
closing of these mines threw out of work about 2500 miners, 
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Melbourne, Ill.—The Melbourne Coal Mining Co. has been 
incorporated here, capital $3000, by B. S. Moulton, A. L. 
Chambers and Louis M. Davis, 


Pittsburg, Kan.—The Interstate Operators’ Coal Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation here. The capitalization 
is placed at $10,000. The company proposes to enter the 
coal mining field. 


Fayette, Mo.—The Howard County Coal Co., capital $4000, 
has been incorporated here, with C. W. Watts, President, and 
Frank Grimes, Secretary. They have purchased and will 
develop the Russell property. 


Brilliant, Ohio—The Blyth Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 to mine and deal in coal. The in- 
corporators are F. H. Bruening, F. T. Fitzharris, A. E. Vance, 
W. McD. Miller and J. S. O’Neil. 


Lexington, Ky.—The McCormick Lumber Co., with a cap- 
ital stock of $75,000, has filed articles of incorporation, under 
which it is authorized to develop coal, coke and timber lands 
in Kentucky. The company owns several valuable tracts of 
coal lands in Powell county, which are tr;.versed by the 
Louisville & Nashville’s L. & E. branch. It proposes to cut 
the timber on these tracts, and then develc > the coal. 
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General Review 


Trade rounds cut the season in better form than antici- 


pated. Colder weather and delays in transportation create 
some activity. Little preparation being made for a suspen- 
sion. 


With the spring discount on anthracite now only two 
weeks off the trade is relapsing into the customary lethargy 
at this period. But as a result of the persistently cold weather 
over the past few weeks the market is rounding out the 
winter season in better form than was anticipated, and con- 
siderably better than in average years. Stocks in the hands 
of the dealers are being so rapidly exhausted that many of 
them are being forced into the market for small tonnages to 
tide them over. But all such orders are restricted to the 
lowest possible minimum, and new business is scarce. <A 
gradual slowing down, with individual prices touching the 
April circular, will probably be the record over the balance 
of the month, Judging from the business now being negoti- 
ated there will be considerable activity at the opening prices, 
A Toeabe 

The continued low temperatures have had a mildly stim- 
ulating effect upon bituminous trade, but the business is still 
characterized by an almost total lack of interest on the part 
of buyers. The market has failed utterly to respond to the 
possibility of a protracted suspension in the mining regions. 
Concessions are readily obtainable on spot business, although 
many contracts are being closed at last year’s prices. The 
situation in the Pittsburgh district is decidedly stronger, but 
not so much as would be expected, as a result of the recent 
severe weather and the proximity of what may be a pro- 
tracted suspension. It is generally hoped there will be a 
suspension of sufficient duration to clean up the surpluses 
in the market, and inject some snap into the trade. 

Stocks in Ohio have been well cleaned up by the colder 
weather, and the trade is much improved under the influence 
of better orders for both domestic and steam grades. The 
market is in a waiting attitude, because of the uncertainty 
in the labor situation, and a turn for the worst in this direc- 
tion will undoubtedly cause a Sharp rush for coal. There is 
said to be less coal on hand now than at any time during 
the winter. Spot demand at Hampden Roads has shown some 
slight improvement, especially as regards inland business, 
but dumping over the piers continues light; considerable ac- 
cumulations in the local yards are also reported, but much 
of this tonnage is being assembled to take care of a number 
of Government collieries. 

The Middle Western trade is showing a stronger inclina- 
tion to prepare for trouble after Apr. 1. While many of the 
larger consumers are still skeptical about any serious short- 
age, because of previous experiences, as a rule they are ac- 
cumulating extra supplies. As a result of this, and the con- 
tinued lower temperatures, a great many mines are working 
up to the full limit of the car suvply, and it is clear that the 
Middle Western trade will round out the season in much 
better shape than had been anticipated. 
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Practically no change in Pocahontas and New River. Agen- 
cies very watchful of one another. Little interest in Penn- 
sylvania grades, contracts being gradually closed along usual 
lines. Georges Creek shows usual steadiness. Anthracite 
dull for March loading, but with active business in prospect, 


Bituminous—The contract situation on Pocahontas and 
New River mulls along with no pronounced features. The 
various agencies are watching one another closely and while 
some low prices are known to have been made they are so 
well covered up by water freight arrangements that it would 
be difficult to check them back. 

Spot coal is practically unchanged. 
to be made and contractors are generally dilatory in arrang- 
ing for March quotas. Stocks are seasonably large and prac- 
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tically none of the sizable consumers will show any interest 
in the market at anything like the $2.85 basis. The heavy 
curtailment is still on, but most of the shippers are not slack- 
ing up any in their efforts to place current output. 

Little interest is apparent in the Pennsylvania coals just 
now. The threatened suspension in mining is arousing only 
the mildest kind of attention. Some of the operators have 
now come out with flat prices and 22ntracts are being closed 
much along the usual lines, each aiming to hold the tonnage 
acquired last year. Some light will be thrown on the general 
status when the Boston Elevated Ry. makes known its de- 
cision on its supply for the next season. This is one of the 
large orders in this territory and the award is usually signi- 
ficant. Practically every coal house of any size has sub- 
mitted figures and there is much speculation over the result. 

It is understood that the Georges Creek factors have closed 
about their usual tonnage on the kasis of $2.85 f.0.b. Balti- 
more. For two years at least this grade has shown great 
steadiness, due both to its popularity among certain trade 


and to a rather limited output, 
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Anthracite—The recent spring-like weather has caused 
the retail demand to sag off. Stocks are light, however, in 
anticipation of lower-priced shipments early in April and 
there is likely to be some anxiety among retail dealers until 
they receive their first round of deliveries; many of them 
have been sailing too close to the wind. The storm early 
last week in New York and Pennsylvania was practically 
without result in New England. The prospect is excellent fer 
a heavy demand for April, May and June. The disposition 
here is to take anthracite in as large a volume as storage 
will permit. 

There has been a rumor about a possible advance of 25c. 
in the price of stove in the effort to shift some of the demand 
to other less popular sizes. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas: 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*® oaccsst-cie atelier? $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. Y ork®i2edcm cles 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*........ Pn erator. eon oo. 2.85@2.9E» 
Hampton ‘Roads™ 20 oejele: aie erel oe fe) oe loom ta ehe eles © leicester $2.75@2.85. . 
Boston t's caste oo aa Wiclole cicth lewis. ovo ueliate se'talale eejalielie ofo'e ielrsie tat st ty itt aman 3.78@3.83 
Providence Ts vices cic eislsle. ere) eJo\e oe allsie/savetn"el 6. eho yeisetelelet ote stata an nena 3.73@3.78. 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK ~— 


Operations much curtailed by heavy storms of last week. 
Bituminous trade fails to respond to the strike talk. Load- 
ing in the harbor much delayed by frozen coal, 


Bituminous—A persistent period of moderately low tem- 
peratures has serv 1 to clean up much of the surplus coal 
in the local market. Consumption has been increased, and 
as a result there has been a large hole made in the stocks 
on hand. On the other hand, the large shipments, delayed by 
the heavy storm of last week, are now coming in and tend- 
ing to flood the market, 

Transportation conditions are, however, not as free as. 
might be expected. The Pennsylvania R.R. was the first to 
start coal moving again, and the situation on its lines is 
now relatively good. On the B. & O., the Reading, and others 
there is still considerable congestion. Early this week an- 
other storm in Pennsylvania again tied up the roads tempor- 
arily, distribution on the railroad being reported at only 80%. 
The general embargo at South Amboy has been removed, but 
boats are scarce and the loading continues slow, due to the 
frozen coal. ) 
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The local market is failing utterly to respond in any way 
to the possibility of a suspension in the mining regions. Some 
contracting is reported at prices said to be on the same basis 
as last year or better. The spot market is not quotably 
changed, and we continue it as follows: West Virginia steam, 
$2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades 
of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@ 
8.15; George’s Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—With the April discount now only two weeks 
off, dealers are cutting orders to the lowest possible mini- 
mum, in order to carry over as small stocks as possible. The 
persistent cold weather, however,.has stimulated quite a little 
buying and will serve to wind up the season’s business in 
hard coal in much better form than was anticipated. 

Operations in the mining districts have been automatically 
restricted by the heavy storm, so that last week practically 
nothing was done until Thursday, while few mines suc- 
ceeded in getting tuned up to full capacity before Saturday. 
Full capacity operations was the rule this week. 

The demand continues to center around the steam grades, 
Most of the domestic sizes are still rather heavy. With boats 
searce and difficult to load because of the coal being frozen, 
substantial premiums for loaded cargoes of the steam grades, 
including pea, were offered early in the week, as much as 
80 to 40c. above the circular being readily obtained. Egg is 
the strongest of the prepared grades, with nut in fair de- 
mand, and stove heavy, selling off to the full April circular; 
April prices will probably prevail on all the prepared grades 
by Mar. 20, due partially to the fact that the line business 
is falling off heavily and excess tonnages are being dumped 
into the tidewater market. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 











Upper Ports—— 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 

BARRA E a4 thei sis ie ers eiera cocts' 6 $5.00 $5.05 

Marcie xia sya cnet ejevele as 0. 5.25 $4.95@5.35 5.30 $4.90@5.30 
UES etre aleiciaictons.cc.0'e0 © §.25 5.15@5.35 5.30 5.10@5.30 
MRETEIEATILG!.| ce a7s ce cievelelece's, 0.5 5 5.50 5.55 5.55 5.85@5.55 

RI fare Neoicres aictirs cnac's « 3.50 3.55@3.80 3.50 3.50@3.75 
OVE a 2.75 2.75@2.90 2.70@3.45 2.45@2.90 

Ut, - Aap OS See ee Snes 2.25 2.25@2.40 1.95@2.20 1.95@2.30 
PERELUISYS biyeierew)'ero's, seiale as © Ieiom 1.tb@)1.Sbe 9 170 1.60@1.80 


PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite trade rather quiet in anticipation of opening 
prices, Prospects favorable for good spring business. Bi- 
tuminous in better demand, but prices unchanged. 


Anthracite—From now on until the first of April, the an- 
thracite busines is not likely to be very heavy. It is true that 
quite a number of householders, whose bins were depleted 
by the recent cold weather, have found it necessary to pur- 
chase additional supplies, but as a rule, buying at this time 
means only piecing out for the remainder of the season. All 
the dealers are holding up their orders and conserving what 
coai they have, until the first of April when the opening prices 
become effective. It is understood that the new circular 
prices will be no diffe:ent from last year, with the exception 
that the contract sizes »ill in all cases carry the Pennsyl- 
vania State tax. 

As indicated by the business that is now being placed for 
delivery as soon as the opening prices are announced, there 
is likely to be a shortage in stove coal almost as soon as the 
market cpers for the years business. As a matter of fact, it 
is believed that most of the campanies have stocks of most 
every size but stove, which has moved off uniformly through- 
out the year. There is likely to be little or none of this size 
earried over, but the dealers claim to be well supplied with 
ege and chestnut, and it is not a question of waiting until 
Apr. 1 for additional supplies, as concessions down to the 
April circular can already be secured from individual oper- 
ators on these two sizes. Stove coal is likely to be the 
stumbling block for prompt shipments, and orders for this 
site are being accepted only on condition that a certain pro- 
portion of egg and chestnut accompany them. Broken coal 
is about the only size that is short in the market at present, 
and this is only a continuance of a condition that has pre- 
vailed throughout the past season. Tidewater business has 
fallen off entirely. Any orders now ‘being placed as a rule 
eall for sizes that are not likely to be effected by the usual 
spring discount. 

Bituminous—There seems to be a slightly better tone to 
the market on bituminous coal. This is more particularly 
due to a better demand, rather than to advancing prices. The 
call seems to be more active, and may be due in part to the 
heavy weather of the last three weeks, not only retarding 
production, but interfering with railroad movement. AS a 
matter of fact, operators are assuming a more optimistic at- 
titude, and are looking forward to a better spring and sum- 


mer business. 
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BALTIMORE 


Shipments interrupted, communication cut off by wire, and 
other delays due to heavy storms. Upward price tendency 
was confined to individual cases of necessity. Anthracite 
men busy. 


Heavy snowfall and blizzard weather conditions of last 
week generally played havoc with regularity of tonnage 
movement. For several days the mines were shut off from 
supplies of empties even after the railroads had reéstablished 
operations and were moving out loaded cars. The roads kept 
promising as rapid dispatch as possible, but the movement 
of empties toward mine centers was slow. 

The result of interruptions to shipments on contract forced 
some consumers into the open market who are seldom seen 
there. For the most part mine connections here were able 
to supply coal to customers from other sources, but some had 
to dig outside. There was no excessive charging even on the 
emergency business, however, as there was plenty of fuel 
close at hand to meet to all needs, The upward tendency of 
prices was confined to this emergency call. 

There was not quite as much activity to be noted about 
the piers, as delayed shipments, frozen coals, etc., had an ef- 
fect. A number of important loadings are scheduled, how- 
ever, for the rest of the month, and March will show quite 
healthy figures for both the foreign and coastwise movement. 
During February a total of 59,756 tons of coal was loaded 
here for foreign ports, this being a slight decrease from the 
February figures of 1913. 

The several snow storms taxed the anthracite dealers here 
to the full, but the heavy orders on-household account were 
gladly received. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Frices stiffer, but less improved than would be expected. 
Every prospect of mining suspension Apr. 1. Some stocking 
of coal by consumers. No important wage-scale developments. 
Connellsville coke market slightly easier but not quotably 
lower. 


Bituminous—There has been a slight hardening in coal 
prices in the past week, so that circular prices are more gen- 
erally obtained, but there is still some shading. The market 
is decidedly stronger than it was a fortnight ago, but it is 
not aS much stronger as would be expected on general] prin- 
ciples, seeing that the weather has been extremely cold and 
windy throughout the consuming districts, and it has become 
practically settled that there will be no wage agreement by 
Apr. 1. There is considerable stocking of coal, particularly 
by the railroads, but mine operations have not been increased 
materially, if at all, and are still not over 50 or 60% of capa- 
city of an average. There have been no important develop- 
ments in the wage-scale matter since the failure of the sub- 
committee of the Philadelphia conference to reach an agree- 
ment on any of the important points at issue. Circular prices 
remain: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14%-in. steam, $1.05; 1% in. domestic, $1.55, 
per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
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Connellsville Coke—The coke market has eased off a trifle 
in general tone in the past week, though prices are hardly 
quotable at a lower level. One influence has been the end 
of the slow movement on railroads, caused by the bad weather, 
and another has been the failure of the iron and steel indus- 
try to show any further improvement. A fortnight ago the 
railroad movement suddenly slowed down, and while ship- 
ments kept up very well the coke was longer in transit, re- 
sulting in demand for extra shipments on contract, with a 
little demand in the prompt market. In the past few days the 
belated coke has been arriving in heavier tonnages and the 
tendency now is rather to ask for suspension or curtailment 
of shipments. As a result the spot market is a trifle easier. 
The contract market is not particularly affected, since there 
was hardly any negotiations. Practically all consumers are 
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covered by contracts to Apr. 1, but a few contracts expire 
then. There is now, however, little interest in the second- 
quarter market. The present iron and steel outlook is for 
stationary blast-furnace operations, hence no increase in con- 
sumption. The market remains quotable as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $2; contract furnace, $2@2.10; prompt foundry, $2.40 
@2.50; contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per ton ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Feb. 28 at 
313,870 tons, an increase of 10,710 tons, and shipments at 341,- 
784 tons, an increase of 17,614 tons. The shipments reported 
exceed the reported production by 27,914 tons, and it is stated 
that the Frick company, the steel-corporation subsidiary, 
moved 20,000 tons of stock coke in the week. 


BUFFALO 


Anthracite trade slacking off and not likely to be resumed. 
Demand for bituminous somewhat better. Winter conditions 
continue. Coke still dull. 


Bituminous—The demand for bituminous is better than it 
has been lately, though the producer is somewhat handi- 
capped by the special activity of slack, with which certain 
of the consumers appear to be stocking up against a possible 
suspension of some length next month. Opinions differ as 
widely as ever in regard to a suspension. Buffalo jobbers are 
sending out advices to their customers, but they are care- 
ful not to say that one thing or the other is going to happen. 
The safe thing is to buy a supply when it is to be had. 

It is the desire of all operators to allow the mines to re- 
main idle until such a time as the supply is so nearly ex- 
hausted there will be some snap to the market. Some mem- 
bers of the trade imagine that the final agreement may in- 
clude a 30-day suspension, but this hardly seems probable. 
‘The difficulty is that the men want to work and there is not 
a sufficient number of operators who will close down in the 
face of any sort of demand for coal. 

There is a pretty slow movement of cars on account of 
the snow, which is heavy in most parts of Pennsylvania, but 
does not interfere with traffic from here Northward oi Vest- 
ward. There has not been much snow in the West this win- 
ter. Reports from the stoeks on Western lake docks state 
that the surplus is not nearly so great as it was, but March 
will have to take more than the average amount to carry it 
off. 


Coke—It is probable that the coke trade is a_ better 
parometer of the general business of the country than coal 
and the fact that it does not improve materially is signifi- 
cant. Prices remain quiet on the basis of $4.50 for best 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry. It will not show much strength 
until iron is moving faster. 

Anthracite—The demand is falling off fast and will be 
down to the usval low point of the middle of March when that 
date arrives. The weather is not cold and besides the orders 
will soon all be for April delivery. There is little coal here, 
as the mines have not run strong of late and the snow is 
heavy. Shipping agents are not making very prompt deliv- 
eries on that account. The heavy ice in harbor makes it 
difficult to move lake craft, though a little coal will be put 
afloat by one or two shippers. Opening rates will be paid, as 
the time is so near at hand. 


TORONTO 

Tendency to stock against a possible suspension and trade 
better. 

Trade has been good in all lines. The yards are well 
stocked and deliveries coming forward freely with less dif- 
ficulty with railroad blockades than was experienced last 
year. There is some disposition on the part of dealers to give 
large orders for bituminous so as to provide against a pos- 
sible shortage as a result of labor troubles in the bituminous 
fields. 


Quotations remain unchanged as follows: Retail, anthracite 
egg,‘stove and nut, $8.25; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; 
screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Whole- 
sale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter lump, $3.85; screenings, $3. 


TOLEDO 


Continued cold weather has cleaned up stocks. Great 
searcity of Pocahontas. Fairly good demand of steam grades 
in anticipation of a possible shut-down of the mines. Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 strong. 


There is less coal on hand in the Toledo markets than 
any time heretofore this winter. A continued spell of the 
real winter weather cleaned the stock of domestics. Being 
now accustomed to the uncertain weather of this winter 
dealers do not care to take any gamble with it, especially 
now that spring is about due. 

Pocahontas has been tight, with prices holdjng firm. The 
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steam-coal market was slightly stimulated the past days as 
a result of the agitation over a possible shut-down at the 
mines. Some of the large factories are, however, still holding 
off negotiations for storage stocks, but they are watching 
conditions closely, and if the final meeting of the miners 
and operators should fail to arrive at an agreement there 
will likely be a stampede for coal. As it is, the factories seem 
loath to entirely abandon the hope of buying at the reduced 
rates after Apr. 1. On the other hand, most of the railroads 
have already a 35-day supply on hand. 

Traffic is not moving as freely at Toledo as might be ex- 
pected. Most of the dealers find considerable trouble in pro- 
curing shipments, 

Prices are holding to the following: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Massil- Pitts- Cam- 

hontas ing son roy on burgh bridge 
Domestic lump. . $2: ot $1.25 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.40 $1.40 
Eggi aS. 1.25 2250 1.50 2.50 ieee Sei: 
Nut. Pika eecee ie 0.80 2.00 Levo 2.50 1235 1.20 
Plum yee kee ee 0.90 States 2 sisi oot 1.20 1.20 
Mine-run....... 1.40 1.15 1.10 : 
Slack. <3. geet ; 0.70 caste) (hes eee 

COLUMBUS 


Movement improved, but demand is still far from absorb- 
ing the possible output. Car shortage hampered operations 
some. Price list well maintained and there is an increase 
in stocking-up orders, 


The trade continues to improve under the influence of 
better orders for both domestic and steam grades. The price 
list is being upheld in every respect and there are few cases 
of cutting to force trade. The market is in a waiting atti- 
tude due to uncertainties in the future. The mine-run law 
together with the rather unseasonable weather has set aside 
all former precedents. 

The steam business is fairly strong in every particular. 
Some of the larger steam users are stocking up, although 
that movement is not as large as might be expected under 
the circumstances. The fact remains that most of the steam 
consumers permitted their regular shipments to come for- 
ward during the winter, when their consumption was not 
large and consequently a considerable stock was accumu- 
lated; they can also secure West Virginia coal in sufficient 


quantities to keep them going. Railroads are said to have 


stocked up for about 60 days. 

In the domestic trade demand is fair from dealers, but 
they are only buying in small orders, as their efforts are 
directed toward cleaning up, rather than collecting stocks. 
There is a fairly good demand for anthracite, Pocahontas 
and the rescreened varieties from West Virginia. 

Because of the lack of equipment and the severe snow 
storm, railroads have been having difficulties in moving coal. 
Empties have been slow in being returned and many of the 
mines with orders, had to curtail production. As a result the 
Hocking Valley only produced about 50% normal and eastern 
Ohio the same, In the Pomeroy Bend district the output is 
estimated at 70 to 80%. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 





Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $I..50'@ 14023 iseoneae $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50 @ 1.40 
2 MGI he eshls ants 1.35 @ 1. 30 $1.20@1.15 1.35@1.30 1.35@1.30 
Nube i Aoackiee orm 125 @il. 205... 1.30@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.15@1. 3 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.90@0.85 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0:78 @ 0.70 1.00@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


CLEVELAND 


Moderately cold weather and a fair demand is Keeping the 
market firm at low prices. The lake freight market has been 
complicated by an attempt to break the current rate for trans- 
porting coal. Chartering at 1913 rates continues. 


Although ope ‘ators have been expecting a flood of orders 
in advance of Apr. 1, the sales have been only moderate. A 
large number of companies have stocked, but it was done 
when the market was more abundantly supplied than at 
present. There is a tendency toward higher prices on some 
of the large sizes, but nothing of a substantial nature has 
developed. 

Cars are not as plentiful as they were. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie notified some of its shippers to load the cars as 
fully as possible and on other roads the supply is just about 
equal to production. The poorer equipment has been loaded 
with railroad coal and is standing on side tracks along the 
lines. This storing by the railroads is the only reason, so . 
far as shippers are able to learn, for a shortage of cars. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co, last week canvassed the vessel 
offices for boats to carry coal to Duluth-Superior and to Port 
Arthur during 1914 at 25c. The rate to Lake Superior for 
the last few years has been 30c. and several million tons have 
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been placed at this rate, vessel managers having refused to 
consider the lower price. Simultaneously with the effort of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. to break the rate, announcement was 
made that 1,000,000 tons had been placed with vessel owners 
for Superior delivery at 30c. One hundred thousand tons of 
soft coal also were placed for Fort William-Port Arthur de- 
livery this season at 30c. It is now doubtful if a lesser rate 
will be possible. 

Spot sales are a little lower than sales for shipment and 


away from Cleveland sales are being made on shipment 
prices. The spot market is as follows: 
No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 
Mm einewassset se... $2.05@2.15 $2.15@2.25 $3. 60 
BDA IN Ge Ses eis). ve ss 2.00@2.10 2.00@2.05 
rN cic) ac ete ta sa daty hee « 3.60 
MPIMETUNG Gace. ee 1.95 1.85@1.90 275 
Eee acs Giaicts bev atetese «a 2.00@2.10 2.00@2.10 
eS Ge eee 1.95@2.00 1.85@1.90 2.60 
DETROIT 


Lower temperatures and uncertainties in the labor situa- 
tion have stiffened up the market. Demurrage coal mostly 
cleaned up. 


Bituminous—The local market is a weather proposition, 
although interruptions to transportation and possible labor 
troubles are also determining factors. The lower tempera- 
tures have helped the market materially, particularly as re- 
gards demurrage coal, but the possibility of the strike does 
not seem to create any important movement. . The inclement 
weather interfered with operations at the mines and the 
movement on the roads. While a slight stiffening in the mar- 


ket is noted, this is more or less of an artificial nature due 


to the possibility of labor trouble. 
Anthracite—Hard coal is in good demand with some grades 


commanding substantial premium, due to the difficulty in ob- 


taining prompt shipments 


as a result of the inclement 


- weather. 


Coke—Connellsville 72-hr. foundry coke is quoted at $2.55, 
with Semet Solvay at $3, and gashouse at $2.65. Local ovens 


are reported as working full capacity. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments from Hampton Roads still slightly below nor- 
Demand light, although showing some little improve- 
ment. 

The dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers for the week 
have been somewhat light, although there have been a num- 
ber of large shipments both foreign and coastwise. While 
there is little demand for spot coal there has been a Slight 
improvement and indications are that, unless the weather 
should turn considerably warmer, the demand will continue 
te improve. This is especially true on the inland trade. 

Prices on all grades at tidewater and inland are the same 
as they have been for some weeks. The accumulation of coal 
at all piers is still somewhat above normal but not excessively 
so. Some of the accumulated coal is being assembled to take 
care of government colliers about due. 

Export shipments for the week have moved to Canal Zone, 
Montevideo, Trieste, Port of Spain, Cienfuegos, Santiago, 
Havana and Dakar. 

The total dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers for the 
month of February amounted to 875,783 tons; of this quan- 
tity the Norfolk & Western Ry. dumped over the Lamberts 
Point piers 440,236 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at New- 
port News 234,685 tons and the Virginian Ry., from Sewalls 
Point 200,862 tons. 

LOUISVILLE 


Consumption holding up well, in spite of moderating 
Weather. Prices remain low, due to the lateness of the season 
and fear of discouraging buying. Car situation good. 

The trade has been favored with a continuance of fairly 
Severe weather, causing a continued demand for domestic 


grades, and buying on the part of the retailers has become 


‘quite general. Stocks seem to have been exhausted with 
remarkable rapidity, indicating that few consumers had any 
coal on hand. 

The steam market is fair. The demand is all that could be 
expected, but the supply is now ample, due to the increased 
activity at the mines. Those concerns which made price con- 
ecessions are finding it difficult to get back to a proper level 
in this department. Talk of possible labor trouble in various 
fields is becoming general, but seems as yet to have had no 
effect on the market. ; 

The fact that some mixed coal is being furnished to rail- 
roads by eastern Kentucky mines is responsible for the ap- 
“pearance of pea and slack from that section, as there is 
always plenty of this grade from western Kentucky; the price 

‘is low, running around 15c. For nut and slack the price 
‘ranges from 55@60c. for low grades to as high as 85c. for 
‘the better grades. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 


UCAS CTADUA AACA ESCOLA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Heavy orders for screenings 
would run full schedule, 
Premium prices offered. 
sition. 


COC 
SUCCEE CUTER CLEA, 


” 


and steam grades. Mines 
if sufficient cars were available. 
Domestic market a weather propo- 


While the car service is reported improved, mines are not 
able to run at more than 80% capacity, and operators seem 
to have enough to put their mines on full schedule. One of 
the largest companies of the state says it wil? not now be 
able to catch up with orders by Apr. 1, when the wage con- 
tract ends, and this applies also to most other companies. 

The rush of orders is due almost altogether to the fear of 
a suspension of work in April. Premiums are offered on all 
grades, with the exception of domestic lump, the demand for 
which is a weather proposition. Screenings can be sold for 
90¢., which is much better than the price prevailing up to 
the early part of February. There is a premium of about 10ce. 
a ton over previous prices for steam grades. The mine price 
for domestic lump is around $1.75, with buyers showing 
anxiety as this coal is not put in stock. February weather 
made it necessary to consume more domestic coal than in 
January and December combined, much to the profit of the 
dealers. The early March weather has been a continuation of 
the February kind, and business holds good with the retailers. 
They have made no change in prices, and it is questionable 
if they will do so, even with a suspension of mining in April. 


CHICAGO 


Little change in the local market. Buying still compara- 
tively heavy as a result of the continued cold weather. Re- 
tailers’ storage piles being reduced considerably and they 
are foreed to buy. : 


Despite the fact that the joint conference has been ad- 
journed with no future date set coal buyers are not showing 
any trace of anxiety. With only a limited demand for do- 
mestic coal, mines are on a short production and as a result 
there is a reduction in the supply of screenings and the price 
is advancing. 
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Dealers are buying more anthracite, but not enough to 
seriously change the situation. There is a tendency to fill 
their needs up to Apr. 1 with odd cars or demurrage coal, 
which they can obtain at a low price. Steady conditions pre- 
vail in the smokeless market, but the coal is not unusually 
active. The Springfield market has experienced an improved 
demand for steam coal; the evident shortage in the screen- 
ings supply has resulted in an increase of 5 to 10c. a ton for 
this coal. This higher figure has brought out a bigger demand 
for mine-run, egg and steam lump. There is nothing of im- 
port in the coke market, the demand being quiet. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.55@2.65 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump...'...... 1.97 1.97 
Slee cis ceo 2.55@2.65 $3.70 
IN GY abtry, ARG ee 1s 7 2.20@2.25 187. 3.30 
Screenings........... 1.67@1.77 1.90@2.05 1.67@1.77 


Coke—Connellsville, .$5.25; Wise County, $5@5.25; byprod- 
uct egg and stove, $4.90; byproduct nut, $4.75; gashouse, $4.50. 


MILWAUKEE 

Large stocks on hand and little apprehension over the pos- 
sible labor difficulties. 

If all upper lake ports are as well supplied with coal as 
Milwaukee is, a month or two of idleness at the mines this 
spring will not cause any great disturbance. It is estimated 
that there is fully 20% more coal on the docks here than 
at this time last year. This is true of all grades of domestic 
and commercial coal. 

This condition is not altogether the result of a mild win- 
ter, as there has been a fair movement of steam coal right 
along. It is due in a large measure to the foresight of dealers, 
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who docked much larger stocks last year than has been their 
custom, in anticipation of labor complications at a time when 
supplies are usually at a low ebb. 


February was a real winter month from the standpoint 
of temperature, and the draught upon stocks during that 


period was the heaviest of the season. From now on the 
movement is expected to be normal. Prices have been fairly 
well maintained throughout the season. Shippers and vessel 
men do not expect the upward movement of coal to begin 
until early in May. 

ST. LOUIS 


Coal markets generally stronger all along the line, but 
with prices still relatively low. Railroads and large con- 
sumers gradually accumulating surpluses. Car shortage. 
cold and threatened snow, has 
fairly good condition, and a 
Standard coal, 2-in. lump, 


Continued winter weather, 
kept tr> domestic market in 
good volume of coal is moving. 
has touched 85c. in some instances, with an average of 0c. 
Carterville 6-in. lump sold around $1.15 and $1.25, while 
screenings from both have a tendency to increase in price. 

As has been intimated before, several railroads and large 
consumers are buying in five- and ten-car lots and scattering 
their purchases over a wide territory so as not to cause any 
undue excitement, and an advance in prices, It is estimated 
that something like one thousand cars of mine-run coal from 
the Carterville and other fields were purchased during the 
past week, for shipment throughout the balance of the month. 
The screenings market is high enough at this time to war- 
rant bringing in West Kentucky coal, and a local company 
with mines there has sold two lots of screenings. 

In the past the steam plants have been loaded full with 
high-priced coal, and this year they are skeptical about buy- 
ing. This will have the result of making some fancy prices 
in April to those who are not stocked. 

There is practically no anthracite or smokeless moving, 
4nd the same applies to coke. On Tllinois coals it is likely 
there will be a general advance on all sizes the coming week. 
There is a serious car shortage on the C. & E. I. and cars 
are not any too plentiful on the other lines. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 


Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
DTA hails ani END Oe et mpio. Oko Mae wa tes pore $1.05@1.10 $1.15 
Sem lump iene a otvdtele ss erste ee ae eee ate STEAD os ried eaters 6 0-670 
Gaim, amp rapes ee eels S125 (ile o0 ea as 1.50 1.25@1.35 1.25 
Lump and egg...... SPN OP Ag ee whey Riad oman > TONCIet 1.15 
INO LUANG Sccktocagetetene TO 71h Oe Oe: UU ere eer picts piece hed coe st ace reas 
Screenings.........- 0.75@ 0.85 ....... .----- 0.55 @ 0.60 0.60 @ 0.65 
Mine-runé..s..05 2c eter VLOGS 20 Oe oe eelcatte tee ol Re URE tp 6a =< 
No. 1 washed nut..: 1.50@1.60 2.25 150) ee te en es, ste ais nies 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... 1 ae A ee Cah ey stra ce Cherie tees 
Nos 3 washed ‘nut. 21225 @clV 30) 2 se ae ie es a eelroferonmmnia > >) (ales a8 
No. 4 washed. nut... 1525 @i 1130 ser seis Bre haa lin one nse Mainy) > «04076 foe 
No.5 washed nut, . 20775 @ 0805 sn Mew wrayeree t= ious clereenyel ois MEebTsinal* 154° 


KANSAS CITY 

Dealers refusing to buy ahead and situation unsatisfac- 
tory. Mines working moderately steady and prices fairly well 
maintained, 

The situation in Kansas City and the Southwest is far 
from satisfactory. Dealers are buying with caution, ordering 
only for eleventh-hour demand, refusing to anticipate their 
wants far enough ahead to allow for transportation from the 
mines. This means that operators must maintain stocks at 
their sales offices in Kansas City and elsewhere, and the coal 
is left on track, causing demurrage charges to be added to 
the cost of marketing. 

About five days a week seems to be the average at the 
mines. The market has been steady at the quotations which 
have prevailed since the first of the year. 
ican lump is quoted at $2, f.0.b. mines; nut, $1.85; semi-anthra- 
cite, $2.50, and Lexington lump, $2. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The hard-coal shipments for February touched the lowest 
for any normal month since August, 1909. Gross February 
shipments were 4,121,451 tons as compared with 5,175,732 tons 
in January, and 5,662,618 tons in Decemher. The total ship- 
ments for the two months of the year are only 9,297,183 tons 
as compared with 12,010,588 tons last year. 

Details of the anthracite shipments for February and the 
two months of this year and last year were as follows: 
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1914 1913 1914 
Phila. & Reading........ 746,793 1,165,449 1,761,019 2,422,581 
Lehigh Valley..:.......- 681,844 1,062,129 1,492,432 2,237,280 
Conte RRsNd nee 563,650 761,070 1,268,141 1,574,437 
Del. Lack. & West....... 573,553 763,571 —-1,192,491 _—«-1,685,670: 
Del. & Hudson.......... 442/378 567,371 1,029,271 =‘ 1,220,548 
Pennsylvania: <:.3 i655 426,100 491,062 962,218 1,067,614 
Bierce eee 533,307 655.919 1,239,610 1,373,154 
Ont. & Western......... 153,826 207,598 351,101 429,304 
Total vant tated te 4,121,451 5,674,169 9,297,183 12,010,588 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


The total shipments of coal over this road for January, 
1914, were 407,109 tons, as compared with 453,886 tons for the 
same month last year. 
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COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 
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I. C. GC. No. 4606—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R. Co. 

Rate of 70c. per net ton for the transportation of bitu- 
minous coal in carloads from the Pittsburgh, Penn., coal dis- 
trict to the Youngstown or Valleys district of eastern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, not found unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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William J. Hoey reports the market on various coal se- 
curities for the week ending Mar. 7, as follows; 





Stock Bid Asked Stock Bid Asked 
American Coal...........- 80 95 Jef. & Cle’fd. C. & I. Pfd... 75 85 
American Coal Products.... 83 84 Kentucky Block Cannel... 40 60) 
Amer. Coal Prod. Pfd...... 104. 106 Lehigh Valley Coal Sales.. 185 195 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron.... 75 100 Leh. & Wilkes-Bar. C. Co... 300 350 
Burns, Bros. cass cies 50 53 Mahoning CoalR.R....... 700 750 
Burns Bros. Pfd........... 94 99 Mahoning Investment 73 oar 
By-Products Coke........- 112 116 Maryland Coal of Md...... 3 6 
Central Coal & Coke...... 80 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va.. 7 9 
Central Coal & Coke Pfd... 78 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal... 50 56 (5% Bonds) .1ele weitere 54 162 
Chicago Wil. & Ver. Coal.. 25 32 Midland Coal.,........... 80 90° 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Pfd..... 140 160 N.Y.S.&W. CG Pid 15 630 


Pocahontas Con. Collieries. 92 101 


Cumberland Corporation.. 10 14 
Pocahontas Con. Coll. Pfd.. 98 105 


Cumberland Corp. Pfd.... 40 43 





Del. Lack. & West. Coal... 260 270 Texas & Pacific Coal...... 97 101 
Blikhorn uel eee aeee se 4 10 United Coal of Pittsburgh.. 3 9 
Elkhorn Fuel Pfd......... 55 70 Victoria Coal & Coke Pfd... 40 80 
Hocking Valley Products... 1 4 

Bonds Bid Asked Bonds Bid Ask ec 
By-Prod. Coke, 6's, 1930. 100 102 New Mex. Ry. & C’l5’s 1951 96 99 
Carnegie Coal, 5’s, 1917..... 98 101 New Riv. (Coal) 1st, 5’s, 1934 75 §3 | 


Pleas. Val. C., 1st, 5's, 1928.. 88 2 
Pocah. Collieries, 5’s, 19387.. 94° 98! 
Poeah. Con. Coll., 5's, 1957.. 85 S7 


Consol. Coal,Conv., 6's, ae 100 102 
Consol. Coal, Ref. 5's, 1950.. 883 91 
Cumberland Corp., 6's, 1915. 97 99 


Erie-Pa. C. Col. Trust, 4’s, Solvay Collieries, 5#’s, 1931. 96 99! 
NO 51 suites niet tan este aes 90 91% Sunday Creek Co., 5’s, ri 58 64 | 

Fairmont Coal, 5’s, 1931..... 93 96 Vic. Am. F. 1st, & Ref. § 

Lack. Coal & Lum., 6’s, 1961. 57 59 6'8;- 1940.0 5. Stenson eee ” 90 100) 


Mononga. Riv. C., 5’s, 1945.. 92 95 
N.Mex. Ry. & Coal, 5's, 1947 96 99 


Vic. Fuel 1st 8. F., 5’s, 1953.. 75 90) 
Webster C. & C. lat, 5’s, 1942 79 34 
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Large Hoist Installation Small Hoist Installation 


Westinghouse Hoist Installations 
Both Large and Small 


The motors and control of Westinghouse Electric hoist installations, designed 
especially for your service, have embodied in their design features that assure 


Maximum Output Under All Conditions 


Liberal design of motor makes it possible to hoist increased loads for a long 
period to make up for time lost in delivering coal, or ore, to the foot of the shaft. 


Reliability 


Reliability means continuity of service, assuring against loss due to reduced 
output caused by motor or control trouble. 


Ruggedness 


The first two points are dependent upon ruggedness of mechanical and 
electrical construction. 


Efficiency 


Power consumption per ton output is an important factor. Westinghouse 
high efficiency means low operating costs. 


Safety 
All Westinghouse hoisting installations are designed with control arranged 
to prevent accidents due to overwind, failure of power and errors in judgment of 
the operator. 
Our specialists in mining equipment will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the proper equipment for your mines. ‘Their services are at your disposal if 
you will write to the nearest office listed here. 


WwW) Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


. 
- East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. *Houston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*E1 Paso, Tex. 


Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N.Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
St. Louis. Mo. 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Texas. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Washington, D.C. 
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The “Tax” Idea Is Dead 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


There are some men who cry 
aloud because they are being com- 
pelled to wear a glove of quality, 
standardized and guaranteed by 
advertising, rather than an in- 
ferior article at an increased price. 


These same skeptics have de- 
cided that “‘advertising is a tax 
on the people.” 


But in this country of ours ad- 
vertising is an economic necessity. 
The distances are tremendous. A 
manufacturer cannot live on the 
trade of his county—his salesmen 
cannot travel a thousand miles 
over expensive railroads on mis- 
sionary expeditions. 


Branch offices are too expensive 
unless a demand is already created. 


These economic principles have 
opened dollared possibilities for 
you. 


Instead of listening to the story 
of one machine, combating with 
the insistent, compelling personal- 
ity of the salesman, the buyer can 
weigh the merits of different types 
quietly and wisely. 


In the privacy of the office, or 
the seclusion of home, the ad- 
vertisements in this paper may be 
set side by side, compared and 
judged, the mind freely made up, 
and action taken on the conclu- 
sion. 


Here, then, is the great benefit, 
reader, you derive from the selling 
section of this paper—the right to 
consider two or more articles ab- 
solutely on their merits, irrespec- 
tive of persuasive personality. 


Advertising has grown up. Its 
message is authoritative. Its 
guarantee is a contract that fair 
value will be given for your 
money. 


Therefore- your “‘buys’’ through 
a period of years reveal your up- 
to-dateness, or your lack of careful 
study. 


As a great merchant once said, 
in an address before a class of 
business college graduates: ‘“Ad- 
vertising is an economizer of pub- 
lic time. It saves thought and 
worry. It tells the business news 
of the day.” 
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dies Applied to Coal 


Mining 


Since Taylor, Gilbreath, Brandies, and others have 
written on the above subject, or ‘‘Scientific Manage- 
ment” as it is more familiarly known, much benefit 
has been derived from its application and much harm 
caused by a misunderstanding of the problems in- 
volved. 


The average workman understands that by ‘“‘Scien- 
tific Management’’ we propose to teach him how to 
lift 100 lb. of pig iron, or other material, in such a way 
that it will not feel any heavier than if he were lifting 
only a few pounds of material, and he, knowing that 
such a thing is absurd, very roundly denounces ‘‘Scien- 
tific Management’’ as a myth. 


Perhaps a better definition of “Motion Study” 
would be to say that it is the application of common 
sense to industry rather than the more common prac- 
tice of forever following tradition. 


Not long since there was gathered round the tables 
of a banquet hall many mining men of experience in 
their particular branches of industry; a professor of 
mining engineering in one of our prominent univer- 
sities was present, and asked the question whether or 
not efficiency engineering could be applied to ad- 
vantage in coal mining. One engineer, who had made 
some motion studies in coal mining, and who had in- 
creased the efficiency of hoisting over 260 per cent. 
in one instance, was alone in his opinion that such a 
science could be employed to advantage in mining coal. 


Perhaps no great industry in the country has shown 
less advance in the last 100 years than coal mining. 
For example, the miner of today in the anthracite 
field, cuts, shoots and loads his coal practically in 
the same way as did his father or grandfather. 


How many operators are there who can give a lucid 
and sufficient reason for the details in the cycle of 
operations that have to do with getting the coal from 
the working face to the railroad car? Are all of the 
men, animals, material and energy employed to the 
best advantage of everybody concerned, and is there 
any lost motion? Can anyone with truthfulness 
answer the above question in the affirmative for any 
one mine in any field in the country? Is any man, 
animal or machine going through useless motion and 
if so, why? Can any one give the reason why, or 


why not, an 18-ft. room under given conditions is better 
than a 14-ft. room, or a 24-ft. room, or no room at all? 


Mr. Operator, do you think you are treating your 
labor in such a way as to remove the present industrial 


' unrest or to increase the present dissension existing 


when you ask a miner to go into the mines at 7 a.m., 
shoot his cut, timber his place, clean his coal, load the 
car that you give him at 8 or 9 o’clock, and load it 
quickly so that he becomes wet with perspiration, and 
then not give that miner another car until 12 or 12.30 
p-m., or later; because perchance your haulage motor 
had to chase off to several other sections of the mine? 


Do you think that you are working that miner to 
your best advantage, or his best advantage, and do 
you feel that while he is sitting on the “‘parting’’ wet 
from perspiration and cold from the swiftly moving 
current of air, which alas! often does not move at all 
at the working face, do you think that this group of 
coal loaders, waiting for a car, have kindly thoughts 
of you? Do you realize that on an average, as deter- 
mined by observation, 72 per cent. of a coal-loader’s 
time underground is lost in waiting for empties. 


Is the plan of development in your mine such that 
you can concentrate your workings to the utmost, or 
does the mine’s ramifications extend over 500 acres 
for a petty output of 500 tons and are you leaving 500 
acres of pillars as you go? Is your plan of mining 
such that the further you go, the more scattered be- 
come your workings, or do the miners’ working places 
bear a constant relation to one another? 


The writer who has made motion studies of the 
above cycle of operations, 1. e., getting the coal from 
the face to the railroad cars, ventures the assertion 
that not only are the present plans of development 
extravagant of capital, men, material and the natural 
coal resources, but that there is hardly a motion in 
the entire cycle that cannot be improved upon, and 
that a large percentage of same can be entirely elim- 
inated, resulting in decreased cost to the operator and 
increased earnings to the miner. 


Make motion studies of the cycle of operations 
yourself, forget tradition, apply common sense, and 
you will become appalled at the extravagance of 
present methods. 
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Systematic Timbering and Mine 
Fatalities 


SYNOPSIS—The British Columbia Mining Depart- 
ment has issued a set of rules to govern the placing of 
all timbers in underground workings. It is hoped that 
the scheme of enforcing a systematized plan of timber- 
ing will reduce the accidents from roof falls. 

& 

Loss of life, largely unnecessary, is witnessed each 
year through faulty or inadequate timbering at the work- 
ing faces of our coal mines. 

British Columbia, spurred by the unwarranted in- 
crease in such fatalities during the past year, has taken 
a decisive step toward eliminating, or, at least, minimiz- 
ing this danger, in the adoption of a “Special Rule—Sys- 
tematizing Timbering.” 

This rule was referred to the mine managers of the 
province last year in a circular, sent out by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines at the direction of the Minister of 
Mines, which was, in substance, as follows: 

“For a number of years past, the percentage of fatal 
accidents from falls of roof and coal at the working 
faces, has ranged from 35 to 60 per cent. of the total 
accidents occurring in coal mines. I regret to say that, 
during the first five months of the present year, there 
have been 12 fatal accidents—or three more than during 
the whole of last year—from these causes. 

“Owing to the large increase in this class of acci- 
dents, the Minister of Mines deemed it necessary to 
avail himself of the powers given him, as set forth in 
Sec. 101 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and proposes 
in writing to the managers of the various collieries, a 
special rule, covering the question of systematic tim- 
bering and spragging at the working faces. 

“Recognizing that, owing to the widely varying con- 
ditions in the different collieries in the province—even 
in the same field, and often in the same mine—that 
a hard-and-fast rule on systematic timbering would ren- 
der such rule often impracticable, making the same in- 
valid and often, even tending to bring about the very 
conditions it would be aimed to prevent; therefore, be- 
fore formulating any such rule, the Minister, in keep- 
ing with his former policy, would like to avail him- 
self of your assistance and codperation in this very im- 
portant matter, so the following proposed special rules 
are submitted for your consideration.” 


SprcriAL RULES FOR SYSTEMATIC TIMBERING 


(A) The manager of the mine shall cause to be 
posted, at a conspicuous place, near the mouth of the 
mine, a notice stating the minimum size of the different 
types of timber to be used in such mine, and the maxi- 
mum distance between timbers, and between the tim- 
bers and the face and sides of the working face. 

(B) In the event of two or more methods of tim- 
bering being used in one mine, then, in addition to the 
notice posted at the mouth of the mines, the notice shall 
be posted at the entrance, to each section or district, 
stating the method of timbering to be used in such sec- 
tion or district of such mine. 

(C) Tt shall be the duty of the miner in charge of 
a working place—which shall include such working 
place and for a distance of 15 ft. back from the face— 
to keep the props, timbers, or other roof supports erected 
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‘as designated in the notice of systematic timbering goy- 


erning the mine, division, or sub-division of such mine 
in which he is employed. 

(D) Nothing in this section shall prevent a miner 
from setting supports, or an official from requiring the 
miner to set supports in his working place at more fre- 
quent intervals than those specified in the notice afore- 
said, if necessary for safety. 

(I) Every miner in charge of a working place, shall 
set sufficient sprags or other supports for the under- 
mined coal, provided that before commencing to mine, 
he shall set one sprag or other support, and not less than 
one for every six feet of such undermining. 

(F) Temporary props shall only be withdrawn by 
use of a dog and chain or othr type of timber-drawing 
machine, unless permanent timber has been set before 
such withdrawal, and no permanent prop, timber, or 
other roof support shall be finally withdrawn without 
the use of such timber-drawing device. 

The large majority of the managers in the province 
heartily approved the Minister’s suggestions and all, with 
the exception of two or three, who have since complied, 
were in a position to start the present year under a 
method of systematic timbering. 

The special rule, as finally adopted, is uniform 
throughout the province; the method of timbering un- 
der the rule having been provided for, to suit the local 
conditions of each mine affected. 

The adoption of this rule is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, and the records of British Columbia for 
the current year should most certainly prove its justi- 
fication. 


aS 


Excerpts from Advanced Sheets 
of Penn. Bituminous 
Report, 1913 


The following extracts taken from the forthcoming re- 
port of Mine Inspector Charles P. McGregor are worthy 
of careful attention: 

Accidents—The responsibility for preventing accidents 
falls upon both the mine officials and the employees and 
if they would do their clear duty there would soon be 
a happy change. i? 

Equipment—Even where many improvements (in the 
mine equipment) are in place, we too often find, in the 
mine, that brattices and doors are begrudged, roads badly 
kept; while a cheap, hard-worked mine official either 
wades contentedly in and out through mud and water or 
vainly strives to keep up a show of good order and re- 
pairs. But just as soon as operators supply thoroughly 
reliable plants and machinery and insist on everything 
being kept in’ proper order and repair underground as 
well as on the surface good results will be shown finan- 
cially. 

Certification—A good engine or electric motor is more 
easily obtained than a good mine foreman. * * * 
Many a worthy man is turned down, who though he can 
manage a mine cannot write out an examination paper; 
while another, whose whole experience has been gained 
as a miner, mining engineer or man of general work in- 
side of the mine has, by night study and self-education, 
so improved his mind that he has been enabled to secure 
a mine foreman’s certificate. In making an examination 
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_ imperative the law has done all it should do in the matter 
and it now rests with the Examining Board to carry on 
the work from this point. * * * There should be 
on our statute books an imperative law requiring a mine 
superintendent to hold a certificate of competency as well 
as the mine foreman. 

The Superintendent—To secure an efficient superin- 
tendent or mine foreman a good salary should not be de- 
nied, and many coal companies have made large advances 
in recent years in this respect. The increased responsi- 
bility put upon mine officials renders this absolutely nec- 
essary and such encouragement leads capable young men 
to seek the office. Employers, however, might urge and 
encourage their officials not to be content with a certi- 
ficate of competency, but to press on ever to higher and 
deeper knowledge in their profession and as a body they 
might institute other examinations in theoretical and 
practical mining, wherby real merit would be discovered 
and a higher order of certificates awarded. 

Education of Workmen—The ignorant will always be 
thoughtless and 

| “The evil wrought by want of thought” 
in our mines is but too amply seen in the list of fatali- 
ties by falls of slate and coal, mine cars and explosions 
of firedamp. 

Many companies have already established well 
equipped evening schools. There should be on our stat- 
ute books a compulsory education act compelling all 
boys from 14 to 18 years of age to attend evening schools. 

Discipline—Hurry and confusion inevitably lead to ac- 
cidents. Order and safety generally go together. Re- 

_ pairs put off or carelessly performed jeopardize the lives 

and limbs of the men, and the mine officials in charge 

should have a quick eye to detect flaws and adopt im- 
provements as they appear. Neither personal talent nor 
energy will compensate for the want of discipline. Rules 
and laws must not be merely printed but obeyed. * * * 

It is not possible to estimate the value of discipline too 

highly. It is a most important element of success. The 
men, both young and old, should have this constantly 
impressed upon them. The special and general rules 

_ should be read and explained to them regularly and the 
conduct of the subordinate officials as to sobriety and 
punctual attendance to duty should be constantly ob- 

served and properly regulated. 

You Can’t Afford to Miss Our 

: Next Issue 


Coat AGE next week will contain a number of articles 
of great interest and value to every coal-mining man. 
_ First there will be a description of one of the largest 
_retort-oven installations in England, with interesting 
- notes relative to the advantages of the “Koppers” process. 
Then there will be a description of an uptodate coal 
plant in Virginia. Next will be an article on the pre- 
 yention of coal-dust explosions, giving the most recent 
Be cnastions of noted British authorities on the sub- 
_ ject of applying stone dust. Following that you will find 
Ban article on the construction of workingmen’s houses. 
This article describes the introduction of hollow-tile for 
building miner’s houses at the L. C. & N. Co.’s Hauto 
plant in Pennsylvania. 

If none of fhe foregoing articles arouses your keenest 


interest, there are others that will surely appeal to you. 


; 
j 
; 
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One of these is entitled “Converting the Foreman to the 
Safety First Idea,” and points out the tendency of the 
busy mine foreman to ignore the “safety-first” idea, un- 
til converted to it by the occurrence, under his charge, 
of some preventable accident. Still another article deals 
with “first aid to the injured,” and gives practical sug- 
gestions regarding the best procedure in event of serious 
mine accidents. 

We will also publish another of Mr. Braley’s poems, 
which have become famous in every coal district of Amer- 
ica. ‘The next few weeks will witness the publication in 
Coat AGx of the most valuable and diversified list of ar- 
ticles ever collected for the benefit of coal-mining men. 


Small Water Lift 


Where small amounts of water either under or above 
ground are to be handled about a mine, a steam lift, sim- 
ilar to the one shown in the accompanying drawing, may 
be easily made from pipe fittings. 

One point should be noted, however, namely, that the 
tip of the nozzle should extend beyond the side opening 
or outlet of the tee, in order to produce the best results. 
If a device of this kind is properly constructed and in- 
stalled, it is no trouble to make it lft water 6 ft. or 
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more, while it can be made to discharge against a much 
higher head. 

As will be clearly seen, this home-made hft works 
upon the well known principle of the injector. It may be 
argued, and rightly so, that this device is extravagant 
in the use of steam. While this is admittedly true, yet 
it possesses advantages which, to a large measure, offset 
its steam-heating capacity. 

Among these advantages should be mentioned that it 
is small, light, can be easily and cheaply made, is simple 
in construction, has no valves or moving parts to ge¢ out 
of order, and is not nearly as liable to freeze up in cold 
weather as is an ordinary steam pump. 
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Be sure to forget the benefits you confer. 
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It isn’t easy to blow and swallow at the same moment. 
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Three persons can refrain from quarreling if two are away. 
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Weakness of mind is not the only great fault a man may 
nave. 
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Coast Piers 


By JAMES STEELMAN 


SY NOPSIS—A general description of the chief loading 
ports on the Atlantic Coast. The relative importance and 
growth of the various harbors are discussed. The de- 
velopment and comparative merits of different handling 
apparatus are also entered into. 

Ko) 

[It is probable that few, outside of the circles im- 
mediately concerned, realize the extent of the business of 
unloading coal along our Atlantic seaboard. Every year, 
more than 44,000,000 tons—1,000,000 carloads—are 
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dumped into vessels for shipment coastwise and to foreign 
points. If the work were carried on steadily, instead of 
in a more or less irregular manner, each ten-hour work- 
ing day in the year would see about 3300 carloads de- 
posited in holds. 

This is quite a business and requires equipment and 
other facilities having a capacity far in excess of the 
average tonnage handled, for the reason that the maxi- 
mum and minimum requirements are widely separated. 
A coal pier will be operating at capacity one day and the 
next the plant will be idle. And yet, it must be ready 
for its maximum business or at least a considerable in- 
crease beyond its daily average. While the coal piers of 
the principal Atlantic harbors actually handle only 1,- 
000,000 carloads per year they have a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 loads. If operations could .be continuously at ca- 
pacity, an equipment of 65 per cent. less than the present 
one would suffice. 

The Atlantic seaboard of the United States possesses 
four large deep-water harbors, New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and Norfolk. These are the coal harbors and 
they have channels varying from 35 to 40 ft. in depth. 
The mean tidal fluctuations range from 1.2 ft. at Balti- 
more to 5.3 ft. at Philadelphia. The maximum variation 
in the tide, 6.3 ft., occurs at New York. 


New York -HAarpor 


New York harbor is the greatest. It alone possesses 
thirteen ports served by nine different railways. Its 
capacity is sufficient to take care of the total discharge 
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of coal for the entire group of four harbors, if only op- 
erations could be made continuous and at capacity. Here 
we have what is by far the longest coal pier on the At- 
lantic coast. It measures 1800 ft. from bulkhead to 
end of slip; it is located at South Amboy, N. J. Two 
others, each nearly as long, are situated at Harsimus 
Cove and Port Liberty, N. J. In fact, there are in New 
York harbor nine coal piers whose combined length totals 
13,490 ft., an average individual length of about 1500 
feet. 

There are others whose lengths are unknown but whose 
capacities are such as to lead one to suppose they also 
belong to the class of long piers. However, it is not 
always the long pier that really has the greatest unload- 
ing facilities. Thus, at Port Greenville, N. J., a part of 
New York harbor, there is a 400-ft. pier having as great 
a capacity ag the one already mentioned having a length 
of 1800 feet. 

At New York, the coal is delivered mostly to small ves- 
sels—lighters and barges ranging up to 3500 tons cargo 
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: capacity—which distribute it locally. There are but few 
- coal cargoes for ocean shipment taken on directly from 
_ the piers. So, while New York harbor delivers much 
more coal to vessels, its facilities for the direct loading 
of large ships are, it would seem, inferior to other coal 
harbors of the Atlantic group. However, New York 
operates its equipment much nearer to capacity than any 
of the others. According to J. E. Greiner’s analysis, New 
York operates at about 51 per cent. of its capacity, while 
the others cling to the neighborhood of 30 per cent. 


VARYING Pirr HEIGHTS 


If we include plants now under construction, Norfolk 
harbor is entitled to rank next to New York in respect 
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43 ft. above the highest hatches to be loaded at mean 
tide. 

In Norfolk harbor are located the highest piers of the 
group. The Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.’s Pier, No. 3, 
rises to a height of 70 ft. near the outer or sea end. The 
pier of the Virginian Railway Co. is only a foot lower, 
while two others now under construction will be about 91 
ft. high. These four piers will put Norfolk far ahead 
of the other harbors in respect to its capacity for load- 
ing with the largest vessels. Philadelphia has a single 
pier of 66-ft. height already built and another of 62 ft. 
under construction, while Baltimore has two piers, 59 
and 60 ft. high. . 

It might be thought, at first glance, that any arrange- 
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to coaling capacity. At New York, 4350 carloads may be 
discharged daily into vessels; at Norfolk, the new con- 
struction will bring the daily capacity up to 3180 car- 
loads and cargoes up to 12,500 tons may be loaded di- 
rectly from the piers. 

-'This problem of loading directly from pier to vessel is 
made difficult by tidal fluctuations and more especially 
_ by the variations in the height of the hatches, occasioned 
_by varying amounts of cargo on board. An empty ship 

on a flood tide presents its hatches at quite a different 
level than when loaded and floating on the ebb. The 
vessel moves up and down with the water and also with 
the variations in load. It is necessary that the dumping 
_ apparatus shall operate above the highest level attained 
_ by the hatch and shall also be able to deal satisfactorily 
with the lowest point. If the mode of dumping is a 
pure gravity arrangement, the pier should be from 33 to 





ments that would take care of the highest condition 
of the vessel would, as a matter of course, also provide 
for the lowest condition. But the distance of fall must 
be kept within a minimum. 

The number of piers at Norfolk will be 10 when the 
two now under construction are completed. Their aver- 
age loading capacity is 318 carloads per day while at New 
York, the average is only 150 carloads. At Philadelphia, 
the capacity is 203 carloads and at Baltimore, 136 car- 
loads. It will thus be seen that the piers at Norfolk, 
while not the most numerous, are yet much superior to 
those of the other harbors. 

If we take note of the fact that New York has ap- 
parently no important piers under construction, we may 
say that Norfolk seems to be fast overhauling the north- 
ern harbor. It deals with the largest coal vessels and its 
daily loading capacity will soon be high. It is quite 
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possible that Norfolk will become a great coaling point, 
for the reason that its business is chiefly for outside de- 
livery. At New York, the metropolis and its environs 
constitute probably nearly the whole of the ultimate 
market except the bunkering coal. 


Tur PriInctpAL HARBORS 


The harbor of Philadelphia undoubtedly ranks, at the 
present moment, next to that at Norfolk, having a daily 
capacity—if we include two piers now under construc- 
tion—of 2640 carloads, or more than half that of New 
York. It has 13 ports served by three great railways, 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. No doubt, a very considerable per- 
centage of ‘the coal unloaded at this port is consumed 
locally, just ag is the case at New York. At Baltimore, 
the eight piers have a daily capacity of 1090 carloads. 
About twenty-five per cent. of this capacity is concerned 
with anthracite coal. 

New York and Baltimore are apparently showing lit- 
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tle interest over increasing their capacities. It is pos- 
sible that the demand for additional facilities is slight. 
At Norfolk and Philadelphia, the new construction under 
way means a total increase in capacity amounting to 
1860 carloads per day, or over 40 per cent. of the entire 
capacity of the thirteen ports and twenty-nine plants in 
New York harbor. The total pier length of the new 
construction amounts to 3965 running feet. 

If we separate the bituminous and anthracite capaci- 
ties, we find at once that New York is far and away the 
leading harbor. Her capacity for anthracite unloading 
totals 2700 carloads per day or 62 per cent. of her gross 
capacity. It is not very clear how Philadelphia harbor 
stands in respect to handling anthracite coal, but it must 
be that her position is far below that of New York. Balti- 
more has a capacity of 260 carloads per day, while Nor- 
folk confines her activities to bituminous coal alone. 

Thirteen railroads participate in bringing coal to the 
piers of these four harbors, the principal ones being the 
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Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. These five lines carry 72 per 
cent. of the coal that is discharged at these four har- 
bors. No one road carries to all. At New York and 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania is the leading carrier and 
at Baltimore, it stands second. The Baltimore & Ohio 
serves precisely the same three harbors; it leads at Balti- 
more, delivering to the unloading piers nearly half of all 
the coal handled. New York harbor is served by nine 
railroads and all the others by three each. 


MetHops oF HANDLING AT THE PIERS 


There are three principal methods of discharging coal 
at the piers. When the coal is brought by gravity alone 
from the cars to the bins on the pier, or to the holds of 
the vessels, the pier is rated as a gravity plant. There 
are in use at the four coal ports of the Atlantic seaboard 
five different types of gravity unloading arrangements. 
The simplest of these is where the loaded cars are simply 
run out on a level pier and returned in the same way. 
Locomotives are required for handling both the loaded 
and the empty cars. The expense of this method, under 
favorable conditions, is not excessive for the reason that 
a considerable number of cars may be handled at one 
time. Altogether, there are in operation six piers of this 
type, two at New York and four at Philadelphia. It is 
uncertain when those at New York were built, but none 
at Philadelphia were constructed since 1865. We may, 
in view of this latter fact, regard the type as obsolete 
or obsolescent. 

Another type of plant is that where locomotives run 
the loaded cars out on a level pier and the empties are re- 
turned by gravity. New York possesses the only two 
piers in this class. Although apparently economical, be- 
cause of the possibility of handling strings of loaded cars 
by single locomotives and because of the simple method 
of return, they do not appear to be at all popular. One 
reason for this is that it is quite often impossible to con- 
struct a grade track out to the end of the pier at a suf- 
ficiently high level. 

This idea is confirmed by a consideration of the pier 
where the loaded cars are pushed up an incline to the 
deck and the empties returned either by locomotives or 
by gravity. This is a popular type, 21 piers being’ con- 
structed on this principle, 11 are at New York and the 
remainder at Philadelphia and Baltimore. While New 
York has no high piers, none exceeding 40 ft., all those 
over 30 ft. are constructed as just described. There are 
seven with heights from 32 to 40 feet. 

The next most popular type is where the locomotives 
push the loaded cars up to a crest from which they drift 
by a shght downgrade to their unloading positions, the 
empty cars being returned by gravity; 14 piers of this 
class are now in operation, all four harbors having two or 
more. 

A modification of the last type of pier is one where the 
loaded cars come down grade toward the sea to the foot 
of a steep incline up which they are pushed or pulled, 
by a cable arrangement, to a point higher than the final 
height desired. From this position they are allowed to 
drift down a slight grade to their unloading positions. 
They are then returned by gravity. All the harbors have 
one or more plants of this character, all the highest 
piers at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk belonging 
to this type. 
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INCREASED USE OF THE MECHANICAL PLANT 


Of the 56 coaling plants already constructed at the four 
harbors, 49 are to be classed as of gravity type, and one 
more is now under construction at Philadelphia. In New 
York harbor, however, there are six mechanical plants 
which have all been constructed since 1900 and another 
is under construction at Philadelphia. At Norfolk, one 
plant already constructed (in 1909) and two others under 
construction, all include mechanical handling in some 
way. 

If we weigh these facts against the single gravity plant 
under construction at Philadelphia, we see that the in- 
fluence of mechanical methods has already begun to ex- 
tend itself to the discharge of coal from pier to vessel. 
When the new construction now under way is completed, 
mechanical operation will be the chief or an important 
factor in ten plants whose total capacity will be 2990 car- 
loads per day. 

In New York harbor, there are at South Amboy, N. J., 
two mechanical loading plants; at St. George, Staten Is- 
land, one, and at Hoboken, N. J., three, making six alto- 
gether. These have a combined daily capacity of 1190 car- 
loads. The three at Hoboken handle anthracite coal; one 
at South Amboy both anthracite and bituminous; the re- 
maining two, one at South Amboy and the other at St. 
(teorge, bituminous. In Philadelphia harbor, at Green- 
wich, a mechanical plant is under construction which will 
have a daily capacity of 300 carloads. There are no me- 
chanical or semi-mechanical plants in Baltimore harbor 
but in Norfolk harbor there is a plant which combines 
naechanical and gravity features having a daily capacity 
of 300 carloads. At Lamberts Point, Va., and Newport 
News, Va., two great combination plants are under con- 
struction. When finished, these piers having a daily ca- 
pacity of 600 carloads each will rank as the leaders on 
{he Atlantic coast. They will be 1200 ft. long and have a 
height of 911% ft.; either will surpass in height by 21 ft. 
the present highest pier, which is also located in the same 
harbor. 


MetrHop oF WorKING THE Car DuMP 


Five of the New York mechanical plants and the one 
under construction at Philadelphia operate on the same 
general principles. The car together with its load is 
made to ascend a steep incline, the power being applied 
hy a locomotive or cable arrangement, to a device known 
as a “cradle.” This is a piece of apparatus in which the 
loaded car is securely held and by means of which the 
whole may be elevated to the level from which the dump- 
ing is effected. This elevation is vertical; when the 
cradle and its car have reached the desired height, it 
is dumped over sideways. The coal runs onto an apron, 
and then into a chute which guides it into the open hatch 
of the waiting vessel. The cradle is then righted and low- 
ered to its original position when it is ready to receive 
another loaded car. The empty car is returned by gravity. 

In addition to the six plants at New York and Phil- 
adelphia, this method is employed in connection with a 
gravity pier and two others will be used in gravity piers 
now under construction, all three being in Norfolk har- 
bor. 

Another type of mechanical unloader is in operation 
at Hoboken, N. J., in the harbor of New York. This 
is a small plant, having a daily capacity of only 10 car- 
loads. The coal upon being dumped is received by a 
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hopper and then raised to the desired height by an end- 
less chain conveyor which deposits it in bins from which 
it finds its way, by means of chutes, to the hatch open- 
ings. 

The three combination plants differ, however, in the 
type of gravity pier employed in connection with the un- 
loaders. Two great plants are under construction in 
Norfolk harbor on which the regulation railway cars are 
brought one by one into position on the cradle of a car 
dumping tower. When the car is overturned, the coal 
finds its way into a special form of car used on the dock. 
The empty railway car goes back by gravity to the yard 
and the loaded dock car passes by gravity or possibly by 
its own power, to the platform of an elevator which lifts 
it to the dock of the pier. It then drifts by gravity or 
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again under its own power to its position over the pockets. 
As already noted elsewhere, these plants will have a daily 
capacity of 600 carloads and will discharge on both sides 
which have 62 and 66 chutes respectively. They will 
probably be the two piers having the greatest capacity in 
the world. 


THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF A CoAL PIER 


The combination plant at Sewall’s Point, Va., in Nor- 
folk harbor is of recent construction, dating from 1909. 
The length of the pier is 1000 ft., both sides of which are 
used for coaling. There are 62 chutes, and the daily ca- 
pacity is 300 carloads. The !oads of the railway cars are 
overturned in a car dumping tower and find their way, 
load by load, into special dock cars. The former go to 
the yard under gravity and the latter are pushed or 
pulled up a steep incline by means of a cable to the shore 
end of the pier deck. This end is higher than the one 
next the sea, so that the cars pass along by gravity or 
“under their own control” to the pockets from which the 
coal is delivered to the vessels. The empty dock cars re- 
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turn by gravity, under brake control, to suitable positions 
near the car-dumping tower. 

The practical operation of a large coal pier involves a 
multiplicity of activities. There is the office force, to be- 
gin with; on one pier the expense for this item amounted 
in 1911 to over $8000. Then there is the policing of the 
structure; for the same pier, the 1911 expense was $1416. 
These two items put a tax of a little less than one-half 
cent per ton on the coal discharged. Where the pier re- 
quires the loaded cars to be pushed or drawn up an in- 
cline, we have the items of locomotive service or of the 
other machinery operating on the incline. 

Where no mechanical arrangements are provided for 
dumping the coal, there will be a considerable amount of 
labor required. Thus, for a good sized pier having a 
daily capacity of 300 carloads and actually averaging 
200, there will be required, according to Mr. Greiner, 
about 64 men and one foreman. If conditions are favor- 
able, a gang of eight men will unload a car in two min- 
utes, but, when unfavorable, as where the coal has been 
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frozen, three-quarters of an hour may be consumed by 
the same gang, with a single car. When the coal is de- 
livered into the hatches, there is still the matter of trim- 
ming; that is, the upper surface must be shaped off. 
This is really a considerable item, costing in fact more 
than the unloading. 

It appears that the expense of handling coal with the 
mechanical car-dumping equipment is distinctly less than 
where gravity and hand labor are depended upon for the 
service. Mr. Greiner estimates that gravity piers of the 
ordinary type are able to perform the duty of unloading 
into vessels at 6.32 to 6.41¢c. per ton; whereas the me- 
chanical method permits a reduction of 1.76 to 1.85¢. per 
ton upon these costs. However, there may be an expense 
for bringing the loaded railway cars to the cable, or to 
the car-dumping tower. Under such conditions, the 
gravity piers having a cable incline or the mechanical 
car-dumping plants would have to add something to their 
costs per ton. The mechanical plant will still show a 
distinct advantage amounting to 1.25 or 1.85c. per ton. 
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By W. A. MacCorKk1zE* 


SY NOPSIS—The author declares that the Pacific rivals 
of West Virginia have such serious disadvantages in the 
quality and disturbed character of their deposits: that 
they cannot seriously compete. The Big Warrior canal, 
in Alabama, is not conceived on a large enough scale to 
promise brilliant success as a coal carrier, Pennsylvania 
is crippled by the diverse interests of her ports and of 
her railroads and is not encouraged to eaport coal by sea 
because there is already so generous a market at home. 
West Virginia will be easily chief of exporters when her 
canal system makes an all-water route available. 


There are deposits of coal near the Pacific Ocean in 
our own country which demand consideration, and these, 
like some other coals of our Pacifie rivals, merit consid- 
eration because they are located conveniently to the mar- 
kets demanding them. Such are the coals of Alaska and 
Washington. 

It is stated that there are enormous coal deposits in 
Alaska and that these coals are of prime quality. They 
may,in future years, become competitors with those of West 
Virginia, but I do not believe that they will ever compete 

; mt ire 
with our coal until that far-off day when competition wilt 
not hurt us. With a distance of 6400 miles to the canal, 
with an inhospitable climate from 10 to 40 deg. below 
zero, with the necessity for every supply being brought 
long distances to the mines, and with labor to be im- 
ported and necessarily high, I believe that the cost of pro- 
duction will be so great that the product must reach 

*Bx-governor of West Virginia. 

Note—Abstract of last part of an address entitled “The 
Relation of West Virginia Coals to the Panama Canal,” read 
before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Charleston, 
W. Va., Dec. 8, 1913. The first part entitled “The Price War 
in the Markets of the Pacific’ appeared Feb. ies in Vol. 5, Pp. 
284-285. The second part entitled “West Virginia’s Foreign 


Rivals in the Pacific Markets” appeared Feb. 21 in Vol. 5, pp. 
360-361. 


shipboard at too great an expense for competition with 
our cheaply produced coal, 


COMPETITION WITH STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The State of Washington has six or seven coal areas 
which have been in operation to a limited extent since 
1860, and are now producing about 3,500,00 tons per 
year, at an average price at the mines of $2.39 per ton 
of 2000 lb. As a rule, these coals are high in moisture 
and ash, and have a comparatively low heating value. 

Forty-nine determinations which are representative of 
this state show an average of 10,923 B.t.u. Ninety-eight 
determinations of New River coal show an average heat- 
ing value of 15,232 B.t.u., or almost 50 per cent. more 
than Washington coals. The average value of the smoke- 
less coals at the mines, during the year 1912, including 
New River and Pocahontas, was a fraction under $1 per 
ton, so that the actual cost of our coals at Newport News 
or Norfolk is practically the same as the cost of the Wash- 
ington coals at the mines. We do not believe that this 
coal will be a strong competitor of the West Virginia 
fuels. 


Tur ALABAMA FIELps CANNOT COMPETE 


In the popular mind the formidable competitor with 
the West Virginia coals for the Panama and American 
coast trade is the Alabama coal. An analysis of the situ- 
ation shows that the popular belief is not founded upon 
fact. In the first place, a vast quantity of the best coals 
is reserved for several of the great steel-making corpora- 
tions of that state. 

The expectation of Alabama is to get its coals to Mobile 
by self-propelling barges. The coal will be transported 
along the Warrior River for 370 miles, passing through 
several locks. A channel depth of 614 ft. with a width 
of 125 ft. is to be secured but the restricted dimensions 
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preclude the possibility of shipping large barges to their 
ultimate destination on the Panama Canal without re- 
loading in transit. The river is tortuous and the water 
transportation today touches ‘only the edge of the field. 
For many years much of the coal must be transported by 
rail to the river, loaded in barges and reloaded in sea- 
faring vessels at Mobile. 

The extent to which Alabama may become a competitor 
with West Virginia in foreign trade is practically an- 
swered by a study of the following figures, which show 
upon an analysis that Alabama can never become an enor- 
mous competitor with West Virginia in this field: 


Year Alabama West Virginia 
OTIC OUI oa chs eelstes tet 1912 16,100,600 tons 66,786,687 tons 
Mrlize vate mines.’ s....'.5. 1912 $1.29 per ton $0.94 per ton 


Alabama used 4,585,498 tons of coal in its coke ovens 
—equal to 28 per cent. of its entire production. 

The United States Census returns, based on the busi- 
ness for the year 1909, show the following interesting 
comparisons : 

Capital investment per one ton of annual production: 


bama, $3.17; West Virginia, $2.64. 
Value of coal at mines: Alabama, $1.19 per ton; West Vir- 


ginia, 86c. 

Production costs, including wages, salaries, supplies, royal- 
ties and miscellaneous expenses in Alabama, $1.12 per ton, 
in West Virginia, 83%4c. 

Our New River and Pocahontas coals have far greater 
heating value than those of Alabama, and they can be 
delivered at Hampton Roads at a lower price than Ala- 
bama can quote either at Mobile or New Orleans. 

The sailing distance from Hampton Roads to Colon 
is 1778 miles, and from Mobile to Colon, 1376 miles. 
This relatively small inequality in distance makes prac- 
tically no difference in the rate to the Panama Canal, 
and shows almost conclusively that this field, which is 
largely engaged in consumption as well as production, 
will not be a formidable competitor. 

For many years to come, the loading ability of Norfolk 
and Newport News will be superior to that of Mobile. 
The loading facilities at the West Virginia ports are as 
good as, if not better than, any in the world, and will 
only be surpassed by the wonderful loading machinery 
which is now being provided at both ends of the canal 
by the United States Government. 

Alabama will certainly ship some coal in competition 
with Vest Virginia, but in the further harbors, and in 
the Panama market, she will not compete as vigorously 
as is popularly supposed. 


New Yorr 


Ala- 


Crry Too VALUABLE A Port FoR COAL 


SHIPMENT 


Let us consider briefly our competition with Penn- 
sylvania for this export trade. The ocean port at which 
Pennsylvania coals are loaded, is New York Harbor. 
The great bulk of trade of Pennsylvania is not com- 
petitive with that of West Virginia. Her facilities for 
loading in the crowded harbor of New York will never 
be sufficiently great for the coals shipped from that port 
to dominate in the foreign markets. The harbor space is 
too valuable to be reconstructed for coal exporting and 
consequently its loading provision cannot compete with 
the great facilities at Norfolk and Newport News. In 
addition to this, her access to the shores is over a crowded 
and congested railroad. Our approach is over the rail- 
roads which have for their chief business the carrying of 
coal, and our loading points are those expressly provided 
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for the freighting of a great ship at the rate of more than 
1000 tons per hour: 

Philadelphia, by reason of its natural situation, will 
not participate largely in export production. In fact, 
Pennsylvania as a whole, by reason of her enormous and 
increasing consuming ability, will be less and less a 
competitor in the more distant export field. She is de- 
voting her energies largely to her great trade at the 
Teaicos in Canada and New England. While our coals 
are the equals of those of Pennsylvania, West Vi irginia 
does not compete in the Eastern part of the United States 
with that state, except on water-borne coals to Providence, 
Boston and Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA TO DECLINE IN Exports 


Pennsylvania will, year by year, relatively become less 
and Jess an exporter of coal. Her enormous consump- 
tion will mean the gradual relative reservation of her 
field for -her own use and she will not seek new mar- 
kets. This export market from its nature and the posi- 
tion of Pennsylvania will not be one sought by our great 
competitor in the coal trade. 

This has been reeognized by several of the great masters 
of the coal industry. E. J. Berwind, with the great fore- 
sight which has characterized his dealings in these mat- 
ters, recognizing that these conditions will obtain, has 
invested millions in West Virginia coal, which he is using 
largely for the foreign markets, especially for the West 
Indies. 


Even Marytanp Is Nor 4 Comprrrror 


Maryland last year shipped less than five million 
tons of coal. While relatively not far from the mar- 
ket, the short haul does not give it the desired con- 
trol. Our Fairmont region is further away, but is ship- 
ping West Virginia coal into Baltimore in competition 
with that of Maryland. The Maryland coals are unequaled 
for smithing purposes, and those who are familiar with 
the situation do not look upon her as a formidable com- 


petitor with West Virginia. 


It will be noticed that I have included the Pocahontas 
field with West Virginia in this discussion, though part 
of that field in Virginia. The Government of the 
United States, and largely the steaming trade also, have 
accepted the Pocahontas and the New River as the lead- 
ing steaming coals of the world. One cannot consider 
them apart, even though an area of the Pocahontas de- 
posit is in another state. 


How Canats Witt Hetp Wesr VirGInia 


Another great factor which will aid in the cheap de- 
livery of West Virginia coals is the river transportation 
of the state. West Virginia, with western Pennsylvania, 
is uniquely situated in this particular. She is on the line 
of the cheapest water transportation in the world. In 
this statement I include eastern Kentucky, which, in re- 
gard to river transportation, possesses practically the 
same advantages as are possessed by West Virginia, and 
a great part of this field is under the control of, and oper- 
ated by, West Virginia capital. 

The United States is making the most comprehensive 
water improvement along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers which has ever been known to commerce. From 
Pittsburgh to Louisville, a distance of 608 miles, the 
Government is building 24 locks and dams. A great 
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and comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River is also under way. 

Our present day demand for speedy delivery of freight 
and the unreliability of the water transportation here- 
tofore provided have combined to make us indifferent to 
the great opportunity our rivers present for the carriage 
of merchandise. 

This will be one of the great determining competitive 
factors in the near future. In twenty years the Govern- 
ment of the United States will have completed the slack- 
water navigation of the Ohio, and it will be the most per- 
fect scheme ever conceived and executed. In all this vast 
distance there will be one placid stream of deep water, 
which will be, at most seasons, of unvarying depth. The 
Ohio River washes the whole western boundary of West 
Virginia, the Little Kanawha and Big Sandy are in 
process of improvement, and the Great Kanawha is al- 
ready improved. All these streams reach into the heart 
of the state. 


Coat At Coton For $3.50 PER Ton 


At Cabin Creek, practically the head of navigation of 
the Kanawha, the coal can be placed in barges at $1.15 
per ton. From Cabin Creek to New Orleans is 1742 
miles, from New Orleans to Colon is 1395 miles, making 
a total distance of 3137 miles. This distance must be 
contrasted with the 2159 miles from Thurmond to Colon 
by Newport News. It is estimated that coal will be trans- 
ported from the West Virginia field to New Orleans at 
$1.25 to $1.50 per ton. 

This West Virginia coal will be placed at New Or- 
leans under its present conditions at a total price of $2.40 
to $2.65. From New Orleans to Colon is 1395 miles and 
the freight is estimated at $1, thus placing West Virginia 
coal, at Colon, at $3.40 to $3.65 per ton. 


Barces TO Go Brvonp CANAL 


The great objection to this method of transportation 
and this route arises from the fact that the coal un- 
der the present system of transportation must be removed 
from the barges and reloaded into sea-going vessels. This 
is no easy matter to accomplish. 

The Government of the United States, investigating 
this question most carefully and looking to the future 
development of water transportation, proposes that steel 
river barges, with a draft of 6 to 10 ft. and a capacity of 
500 to 1000 tons will, in a few years, be introduced, and 
these will have the added advantage that they can be 
towed on the Gulf and the Carribean Sea. The coal can 
be transported on these barges to all ports within the 
market zone of the canal. The Government Commission 
suggests that a barge drawing from 15 to 20 ft. of water 
can be loaded to a depth of 7 to 9 ft. at the mines, to a 
draft of 12 ft. at Louisville, Ky., and for six months of 
the year to 15 or 20 ft., at Vicksburg, Miss. 


SUMMARY 


Under these conditions, according to the Government 
calculations, West Virginia coal costing $1 a ton and 
less at the mines could be shipped anywhere to the coasts 
of North or South America, and sold for $3 or less per 
ton. Our coal at this price would drive out all others, 
and would be less expensive by far than the coals at the 
Suez Canal. This ability to ship coal cheaply to the 
Gulf of Mexico would be shared by the Pittsburgh field, 
but with an added cost of transportation proportioned to 
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the increased distance. It is idle to say that none of 
the coals of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Alabama will 
make their presence felt in the markets of the Pa- 
cific, but it is safe to assert that the coal of West Vir- 
ginia will be the over-mastering influence. 

I have based my argument on the New River and 
Pocahontas coals, for the reason that they have been 
adopted as a standard for steam purposes by the Govern- 
ment and by those in the market. This does not mean 
any disparagement to the great Fairmont or the Kanawha 
fields. 

Generally speaking, I believe that the coals of the 
New River and the Pocahontas regions, which are what is 
known as the smokeless coals, and the No. 1 or Eagle 
seam and the No. 2 or Gas seam of Kanawha, which are 
semismokeless coals, will be the fuels which will be used 
at the canal. This will leave the other markets, which do 
not need such high-grade coals, open to the great Faizmont 
and Kanawha splint coals, which are well suited for steam 
raising and gas making. 
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Safeguarding the Pay Roll 
By A. H. SawyEr* 


It is stated that an employee sometimes fails to receive 
his wages because someone else has previously given his 
name and obtained the money without question. 

To guard against such practice, the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. uses the 
Dixon patent wage 
statement and pay 
envelope; the envel- 
ope is shown here- 
with, the statement 
is a duplicate of the 
form on thin paper. 


Dixon Wage Statement and Pay Envelope. pat. Nov. 25, 1902. 


No. 


TOTAL WAGES 





Checks 
Brass Checks 


The statement and 

envelope are made 

— out in one operation 
morsiien by means of a sheet 
és lial sited ean Pad of carbon paper, 
Been Rar bY thus avoiding any 
snsuranse discrepancies in 
aes number, name, 
Cash Advance items or _ balance: 


due. 

The statement is 
handed to the emni- 
ployee previous to 
payday and is signed 
him and_ pre- 


ToraL Depucrions 


CasH Pay Day. 


Month Ending, 


PAID BY 
REPUBLIC IRON AND STEEL COMPANY. 


SOUTHERA DISTRICT 
RAIMUND MINES b 7 
Form 210B—5M-6-'13—D. P. Co, y 


sented to the pay- 
master on payday. 


ENG .& MIN VOUVRNAL 
Form or ENVELOPE DUPLI- 


1 . 
CATED ON Paper Siip The company is 


“thus protected in. 
that it retains the original statement duly receipted by 
the employee. The employee is also safeguarded in that 
he receives the envelope which is the exact duplicate of 
the statement which he presents to the paymaster. This 
seems to be as simple and efficient a system as can be de- 
visdd.— Engineering and Mining Journat. 





; *Mining engineer, 412 American Trust Bldg., Birmingham, 
an 
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‘Safety First’’ 
By W. E. HoLtianp* 


Is there a slogan for all mankind? 
Yes, “Safety First.” 

One thing we should always keep in mind 
Is Safety First. 

When danger comes that’s beyond our ken, 

May we quit ourselves like noblemen, 

And give our help to each other, then, 
In Safety First. 


You leave your home, to the mine you go, 
Then, Safety First; 

To barter with danger and death below ; 
Again, Safety First. 

All through the day your vigil keep ; 

Your mind alert, you must not. sleep; 

Or yow’ll have cause to wail and weep 
For Safety First. 


In your neighbor’s place the roof is loose, 
Think, Safety First. 

“Y’m not his keeper” is no excuse ; 
But, Safety First; 

He may be green, knows not the way 

To protect himself, or again: he may 

Be bold and ignorant enough to say; 
“What’s Safety First?” 


When you prepare your daily shot 
Mind, Safety First; 

To the shot firer’s dangerous gambling lot 
Give Safety First. 

“He’s being well paid,” you may reply; 

On his safe return his babes rely; 

And he, like you, needs a good supply 
Of Safety First. 


Then, be a Man and take a stand, 
For Safety First; 
Let it be said throughout the land 
There’s Safety First. 
Let every man, in his own mind, 
Feel for himself and all mankind; 
And strive with a record hard to find, 
For Safety First. 
Coal Production, Pennsylvania 


Reports received from the second and seventh bitumi- 
nous districts of Pennsylvania show the coal production 
and other data of interest, as follows: 

Second Bituminous District, C. B. Ross, mine inspec- 
tor: Advance report shows a total number of 57 mines, 
of which 56 are in operation; seven of these being gase- 
ous and 49 nongaseous mines. The report shows four new 
mines opened and three old mines abandoned. The coal 
production for this district is reported as 9,037,469 tons, 
of which practically 81 per cent. is the result of pick 
mining; 5.5 per cent. compressed-air machines; and 13.5 
per cent. electrical coal-cutting machines. 

The total number of persons employed in the mines is 
reported as 5809; the total number of accidents under- 


*Mine inspector, District No. 1, Albia, Iowa. 
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ground, 33 fatal and 40 nonfatal accidents. There were 


273,863 tons of coal produced per fatal accident under- 


ground; and 176 persons employed underground per 
fatal accident in the mine. 

Seventh Bituminous District, Charles P. McGregor, 
mine inspector: Advance report gives a total of 35 mines 
in the district, of which 33 are in operation, 20 being 
gaseous and 15 nongaseous mines. There were three new 
mines opened during the year and none abandoned. The 
report shows a total production of coal, for this district, 
for the year 1913, of 6,271,110 tons, of which practically 
82 per cent. was mined by electrical coal-cutting ma- 
chines and 18 per cent. by pick mining. 

The number of persons employed underground is 7266. 
There were 15 fatal and 56 nonfatal accidents under- 
ground. This makes the fatality rate as follows: 418,074 
tons of coal produced per fatal accident; and 485 persons 
employed underground per fatal accident in the mine 

@ 
Short Course in Coal Mining at 
Colorado School of Mines, 


Golden, Colo. 


Opens Wednesday, Apr. 1, 1914. 
1914. 

The following is a brief epitome of the subjects taught: 

1. MINING. Opening new areas. Use of explosives. 
Haulage and loading. Drainage and pumping. Power. Sur- 


Ends Wednesday, May 27, 


face equipment. Air requirements. Dust explosions. Ven- 
tilation. Mining methods. Elementary surveying. Mining 
machines. 


2. CHEMISTRY. Elementary definitions. Composition of 
air, water, and mine gases. Combustion, and chemical prin- 
ciples involved in gas explosions. Theory of the safety lamp. 
Composition of coals. Practical laboratory work on coal and 
gas analysis. 

3. MATHEMATICS. Weights and measures. Arithmetic, 
from ground rules and decimals to ratio and proportion. Sim- 
ple physical problems, elementary algebra and use of log- 
arithms. How to use the formula commonly required in coal 
mining. 

4, MECHANICS AND DRAWING. A short course in me- 
chanics, drawing, mapping, and the use of instruments. 

5. GEOLOGY. Elements of geology, with special refer- 
ence to coal deposits, with laboratory work on rocks, supple- 
mented by short trips in the vicinity of Golden. 

No fees for instruction. In the laboratory, material act- 
ually consumed will be charged for, also two or three text- 
books, total expense not to exceed $5. 

The course will materially aid candidates for positions in 
coal mines to pass the required state examinations under the 
laws regulating coal mining. 

For further information address Wm. G. Haldane, 
president, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


ea 
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A New Byproduct Coke-Oven 
Installation 


The H. Koppers Co., of Chicago, have recently 
closed a contract with the Lehigh Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., for the construction of what 
is claimed to be the second largest byproduct coking in- 
stallation in the world. The plant will consist of over 
400 ovens, and will consume 6000 tons of coal per 24 hr. 
The construction will continue about two years, and will 
provide for the dismantling and rebuilding of a portion 
of the present installation which has not proved satis- 
factory. The approximate cost of the work is estimated 
at four million dollars. 


acting 
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Care must be exercised, in coal mining, co see that all 
stoppings are promptly and properly made and canvas cur- 
tains hung as soon as required, and that they are always 
kept in proper condition. 
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Important Details im Construction 
of Colliery Plants 


By M. L. Hypr* 


[THis ArticLe Is UNusuatty Lone ror PRESENTA- 
TION IN A SINGLE Issur oF Coat AGE, HOWEVER, THE 
Supsect Is ONE THAT WILL In TEREST Most Coat MEN, 
AND Is oF A CHARACTER THAT WILL APPEAL TO MANY 
For Fittinc Purposes. Wer Are, THEREFORE, PRINTING 
THE ENTIRE ARTICLE IN ONE INSTALLMENT, BELIEVING 
THAT SucH A PLAN WIL Best Suit THE CONVENIENCE 
or Our READERS.—EDITOR. | 





SY NOPSIS—Practical suggestions concerning the erec- 
tion of an entire colliery plant. A plan for laying out the 
organization is given. Complete equipment of the va- 
rious buildings is enunerated, and a method of handling 
the coal is described. 

a 

The rapid strides being made in our coal-mining in- 
dustry place us all in a position where at any moment 
we may be called upon to undertake the construction of 
a new plant, and I have prepared this paper in the hope 
that it may be of some service to those who must meet 
the many complex problems such a task imposes. 

After the property has been purchased and a plant site 
and tonnage capacity decided upon, the most important 
details in their order are: 

1. The estimate of construction and operating capital 
required to put the plant on an operating basis. Few of 
us are familiar with estimating, and we either rely on 
consulting engineers who do not face the directors if the 
appropriation is inadequate, or we do the work ourselves ; 
in either case we usually regret our choice, for detail 
after detail usually jooms up that has been overlooked. 

2. The plan of underground layout showing method 
of winning coal, ventilation, haulage systems, ete. Con- 
cerning these details, the practical operator is presumed 
to be well informed; further, the conditions are so varied 
as to be far beyond the scope of a paper as short as this 
must necessarily be. 

3. The plan of surface layout 
tion of mine openings, railroad yard, plant buildings and 
townsite. If construction and operating costs are to be 
kept a minimum; the modern colliery must have its plant 
concentrated and equipped with labor-saving machinery 
wherever practicable to do so. Particular attention will 
therefore be given the most important details coming 
under this division. 


showing relative loca- 


ESTIMATING THE Cost 

In order to make an estimate cover fully the problems 
presented, we must arrange a basis on which to work. I 
would suggest that each unit be figured under three sep- 
arate subdivisions, namely, improvement, equipment and 
operation. 

An improvement account should represent the per- 
manent, immovable unit; comprising, in the case of a 
building, the excavations, foundations for building, 
foundations for all machinery in said building, the build- 
ing proper including all materials and labor going into 

*General manager, Pembina Coal Co., Entwistle, Alta. 


Note—A paper presented to the Canadian Mining Institute; 
February, 1914. 


its makeup, as concrete, brick, steel and woodwork, win- 
dows, doors, roofing, painting, light and phone wane 
heating and water piping, hardware, etc. 

An improvement account in the case of a ine would 
represent the actual cost of bringing the mine to a given 
capacity in a given time; including the sinking of shafts 
or slopes, entry driving, sufficient room necks for the re- 


quired capacity, all permanent timbering, ditching, 
sumps, overcasts, doors, regulators, stoppings, under- 


ground shops, office, underground storage for both emp- 
ties and loads, all light and signal wiring and the labor in 
laying all permanent haulage tracks and power wires. 

An equipment account should represent the more or 
less permanent yet removable units. 

In the case of an office, we must figure on the lighting 
fixtures, furniture, typewriters, phones, safe, stoves, fil- 
ing cabinets, ete. 

Tn the case of a shop, there are the motors, transmis- 
sion machinery, machine tools set on foundations, per- 
manent small tools, such as dies, etc., that are stamped 
and must be accounted for in the inventory, tooi-cabinets, 
lockers, ete. 

In the case of a mine, we must consider the signal and 
phone apparatus, enameled signs, mine cars, locomotives, 
animals, mining machines, shot-firing magnetos, drills, 
pumps, motors, steel rails, ties, power and trolley wire, 
steam and water-pipe lines, car-hauls, ete. 


THE OPERATING ACCOUNT 


An operating account should represent the materials 
used in operation and of a less permanent nature than 
those in the equipment account. 

In the case of an office, we have the heating coal, sta- 
tionery, postage, lamps, printed forms, books, salaries of 
office force, porter, etc. 

In the case of a shop, there are forge coal, bits, all 
small tools, oil, waste, lamps, wages, ete. 

In the case of a mine, operation charges must cover the 
cost of timbering after the improvement period is closed, 
the cost of mine ties, spikes, brattice cloth, lamps, all wir- 
ing except permanent power and trolley, trolley hangers, 
etc., powder, tamping cartridges, tools, machinery upkeep 
and replacing of broken parts, all wages for entry. driv- 
ing, timbering, etc. 

During the construction period covered by the esti- 
mate I should figure all of the accounts as operating, for 
example; the power house must manufacture power for 
running the shop, fan, hoist, etc., yet in the end it is 
doing so for the benefit of the mine improvement account, 
and the operating of all such units should be figured up 
for the time allotted for the construction of the mine, and 
then charged proportionately to the different improve- 
ment accounts enjoying them. 


LAYING OuT THE ORGANIZATION 


We should now lay out the organization required, and 


the wage cost of maintaining its officials or unproductive 
labor, as follows: 


Mine Manager, to act as general supervisor, engineer 
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and surveyor, and to handle all mine construction. His 
employment should commence at an early date so that he 
may become familiar with every detail of the plant. 
Master mechanic, and two or three erection assistants, 
all familar with erection and pipe fitting. Under him 


will also come engineers, firemen, blacksmiths and pump- . 


men. 

Chief electrician, and two or three erection assistants, 
all familiar with erection and wiring of electric machin- 
ery. 

Surface foreman and gang of laborers familiar with 
grading, tracklaying, etc. 

Tipple boss and gang of coal cleaners and yard men. 

Boss carpenter and gang of erection, heavy- and light- 
framing carpenters. 

Stable boss and drivers, to handle the stable and teams. 
Accountant in charge of office, to handle books, cash, 
6LC. ; 


Run-Around R.R. 
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thaw house if dynamite or monobel is used, washroom, 
foreman’s office, ventilating plant, narrow-gage tramroads 
for local transportation of supplies, and water and light- 
ing systems. 

Next, the cost of all permanent plant improvements 
with their equipment and operating costs during the 
construction period; including railroad yards, track 
scales, mine opening with shafts or slopes, boiler room 
with coal bins and conveyor, ash-handling cars, ash skip 
and bin, hoist-engine room, engine-room change house, 
supply room, machine shops, man-hoist engine room, tip- 
ple, mine office, pipe and bar-iron rack, oil house, man- 
hoist headframe, fan, water tank, mine closet, fire-hose 
reel shed, lamp room, powder magazine, thaw house, 
yard-track system, water, lighting and drainage systems, 
fencing, signs, engineering equipment, outside power ani 
pipe lines, etc. 

Then the cost of all townsite improvements with their 
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Fig. 1. A STANDARD DESIGN 


Payroll clerk to handle payroll, correspondence, filing, 
etc., and under him a time clerk to keep the distribution 
of wages. 

Supply-house foreman, to check and store all incoming 
supplies, issue supplies, keep record of stock on hand, dis- 
tribution of supplies issued, ete. 

Store manager and clerk in charge of the store, its pur- 
chases, etc. 

Arrangements should also be made to have a doctor 
give part of his time to the colliery during construction. 

Next comes the cost of clearing and grading the prop- 
erty; this needs no comment. 


Cost oF TEMPORARY UNITS 


Then the cost of all temporary units to be used during 
construction with their equipment and operating cost, 
also the cost of tearing them down, less value of material 
salvaged. The temporary units usually required will 
include an office, store, cook house, bunkhouse, stable, 
closet, power house, supply room and shop, oil house, 
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equipment and first year’s operating, less receipt from 
rentals, including main office, store, hotel, club house, 
hospital, school, church, officials’ homes, tenements, out- 
houses, lighting, water, drainage and sewer systems, fenc- 
ing, sidewalks, streets, etc. 

Then as a last consideration, there are miscellaneous 
requirements, such as the expense account covering fire 
and workmen’s compensaticn insurance, hospital fees, 
traveling expenses, coal analysis, advertising, litigation, 
phone and telegraph service, entertainment, personal ex- 
penses, etc. Thé working capital account covering selling 
costs and freight charges on at least two months’ ship- 
ments, during which time no returns can be anticipated, 
must also be allowed for. 

Before going further, underground and surface layouts 
will he required, and in their completeness lies our pro- 
tection in the accuracy of the estimates. 

The underground plan should show the proposed de- 
velopment of the entire plant in rough and the work to 
be done during construction in detail. 
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The surface plan should show the relative position of 
the mine openings, all temporary and permanent plant 
improvements connected with the operation of the mine, 
and the townsite layout. 

I believe that most mines having a daily capacity of 
500 tons or over can be brought, so far as the plant 1m- 
provements are concerned, to a standard design more or 
less approaching that shown in Fig. 1. This covers a 
shaft mine of one to two thousand tons capacity; but, 
with small alterations, such as the location of the fan, 
the layout is applicable to either drift or slope mines, and 
with increased or decreased size of building to any ¢a- 
pacity mine, 

The drawing is self-explanatory. showing the townsite 
located either to the north or south of the plant to avoid 
our prevailing west winds carrying boiler-room smoke 
over the houses; also located close enough to the plant 
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a very simple one. All refuse from tipple and boiler 
room can be stocked along railroad tracks or loaded to 
cars at a minimum expense, and in case the piles should 
catch on fire, the flames and fumes would be carried away 
from the plant and town. I would mention that to make 
this layout entirely satisfactory, either fireproof or slow- 
burning construction must be used. 


Tuer Various SurFACE IMPROVEMENTS 


Passing to the details of the various surface improve- 
ments and their equipment, we have first, the temporary 
structures. These are required to get the working organi- 
zation in shape as quickly as possible and must last at 
least one or two years. The buildings should be cheap 
and built of standard dimensioned lumber that can be 
easily salvaged. The equipment can, in most cases, be 
permanent, and later transferred to the permanent im- 
provements; for this reason their location should be as 
close as possible to said permanent unit. 

Flat roofs will give best results and a standard width 
of 20 ft. can be established, with walls 10 ft. high on one 
side and 9 ft. on the other as per Fig. 2. They should 
be set on posts, one foot off of ground to avoid the ne- 
cessity of drainage ditches around them, and should be 
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that long walks to and from work are eliminated and so 
that no employees or children need cross the railroad 
yards. 

The temporary units are set near the plant but so as 
not to interfere with the construction of any of the per- 
manent improvements and yet allow of a minimum 
amount of land being cleared. 

The permanent units are set along the line of yard 
tracks: this allows the railroad-grading contractor to 
grade the site at the same time as the yard. The location 
also allows of all supphes and heavy machinery being un- 
loaded to the best advantage. Machinery for the mine 
can be sent down with the one handling and power-plant 
and machine-shop units unloaded direct to yard-trucks 
and skidded from them to their foundations. 

A railroad yard approximately 330 ft. long by 235 ft. 
wide will be all that is required by the average mine. 
This can be fenced with a high galvanized wire fence on 
three sides, and none but employees on duty allowed 
through the gates. - A fire-hose shed placed central with 
reels carrying 300-ft. lengths of hose will protect every 
unit. A night watchman can visit every unit and the 
storage yards at short intervals. Every person entering 
or leaving the gate is under observation from the mine 
office. The problem of lighting, drainage and sewage is 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF 





BUILDINGS 


SURFACE 


‘TEMPORARY 


covstructed entirely of 10-, 12- and 14-ft. lengths of 2x4- 

2x6-in., 2x8-in. and 1x6-in. shiplap sheathing, one- 
ply building paper and two-ply composition roofing. All 
studding, s areathice and siding should be driven light 
with short nails. Both bunk and cook houses should be 
lighted from the roof, by rubber. glass skylights: the cost 
is less than windows and the lighting better. 


A TEMPORARY OFFICE 


A temporary office should be about 20x30 ft. For 
equipment, it should contain superintendent’s desk, two 
high desks and two low desks, one each for accountant 
and payroll clerk, two stools, six chairs, safe, stationary 
cabinet, stove, filing-system cabinet, drawing table, type- 
writer, telephone, fire extinguisher, engineering equip- 
ment including transit, drawing instruments, ete., for 
which an allowance of $1000 should be made. First-aid 
equipment, including pulmotor, first-aid cabinet, stretch- 
ers, medicines, ete., for which at least $350 should be al- 
lowed. 

As to operation, we must consider salary of force dur- 
ing construction, including superintendent, payroll clerk, 
time clerk, draftsman, watchman, porter, stationery, sup- 
plies, heating coal, and an allowance of at least $2000 
for printed forms covering departmental reports. In the 
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back of the office should be two 10-ft. square bedrooms, 
furnished, one for superintendent and mine manager, and 
one for office force. This furniture can be transferred 
to the hotel later and should be permanent. 


THE COMPANY STORE 


The company store should be 20x40 ft. The equip- 
ment should consist of manager’s desk, chair, cash regis- 
ter, scales, stove, fire extinguisher and telephone, all per- 
manent. As to operation, there are salary of manager 
and clerk for three months, and $5000 allowance for 
stock. After this pericd, the store receipts should cover 
its operation. 

In the back of the store should be a 10-ft. square bed- 
room for the manager and clerk, fitted with permanent 
furniture. 


OTHER BUILDINGS 


Cookhouse—Size, 20 ft. wide by 70 ft. long, 40-ft. din- 
ing room in front. Equipment: 2 stoves, 2 tables and 4 
benches. Xitchen, 20 ft. square. Equipment: Range, 
sink, table, counter, chairs, fire extinguisher and $500 al- 
lowance for utensils, dishes, etc. The range and dishes 
being permanent. ‘Two rear bedrooms 10 ft. square with 
double bunks, two chairs and table in each, should be 
furnished for the cooks. Operation: This building should 
at once be rented to a reliable man and his wife; under 
no conditions should the company attempt to run it dur- 
ing construction. 

Bunkhouse—Size 20 ft. by 70 ft. Equipment: Twenty 
to 40 double-deck, 2-ft. 6-in. wide by 6-ft. 6-in. long steel- 
spring bunks with cotton pads, 2 stoves, 2 tables, 4 
benches, 2 wash sinks, and fire extinguishers. Operation: 
This building should be under the same people controlling 
the cockhouse. Attention is here called to a double-deck 
bunk made by Haggard and Marcusson, of Chicago, con- 
sisting of 2 steel spring cots set one above the other on a 
frame work of steel angles, and costing approximately 
$7 delivered, plus $2 for the pad or $4.50 per man. This 
makes a strong sanitary bed, economical in space and one 
that can afterwards be used in the hotel or company 
boarding house. Wood bunks with straw are one of the 
most serious vermin and disease breeders in a construc- 
tion camp and [ strongly recommend the additional ex- 
pense required for the steel ones. They can also be used 
in the office, store and cook-house bedrooms. 

Stable—Size 20 ft. by 40 ft. This will house 4 to 6 
horses and a carload of hay and grain. Equipment: Wag- 
ons, sleighs, horses, harness, blankets, fire extinguisher, 
ete. Operation: Wages of boss and drivers, repairs, shoe- 
ing, feed, etc. 

A water closet with private compartment for officials 
should be placed near the bunkhouse and operated by peo- 
ple running same. 

Laundry—aA small shack should be built and equipped 
with stoves, copper boiler, etc., for this purpose. It 
should then be rented to a Chinaman and an understand- 
ing had of the prices to be charged; invariably much 
trouble is experienced during construction in this quar- 
ter. 

Pig Pen—The disposal of garbage is a serious item 
and a dozen pigs will prove the most desirable outlet. 
These can be kept by the stable boss and sold through the 
store to the cook house. 
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Temporary Buripincs At MINE 


Foreman’s Office—Size 12 ft. by 20 ft. Equipment: 
Desk, drawing board, high desk for time keeper, table, 
chairs, phone, stove and fire extinguisher. 

Shop—Size 20 ft. by 20 ft. Equipment: Forge, hand 
blower, hand drill press, swage blocks, mandrels, stove, 
fire extinguisher, etc. Operation: Wages of blacksmiths 
and machinists, small tools, blacksmith coal, oil, ete. 

Supply House—Size 20 ft. by 20 ft., and forming ex- 
tension to shop. Equipment: High desk, stool, stove, 
phone and fire extinguishers, also stock of repair parts 
for machinery, packing, hardware, picks, shovels, rope, 
tackle, wire, etc., also yard stock including mine props, 
ties, rails, trolley wire, bar iron, square timber, building 
lumber, mine-car lumber, bricks, lime, cement, gravel, 
ete., also oil-house stock, including all oils, grease, etc., 
and lastly powder-magazine stock, including explosives, 
detonators, squibs, ete. From $10,000 up should be al- 
lowed in estimate to cover this stock. Operation: Wages 
of foreman, freight, express and handling of supplies. 

Miner’s Washroom—-Size 15 ft. by 20 ft., and forming 
extension to supply house. Equipment: Stove, wash sink, 
benches and fire extinguisher. Operation: Wages of 
keeper, heating fuel, soap, ete. 

Botler Room—The size of this building will depend on 
whether or not shafts are being sunk requiring com- 
pressed air; if not, hoisting engines with boilers attached, 
will be all that is required for erecting tipple and main 
building, in which case no boiler room will be needed. If 
shafts are to be sunk, a 60- or 70-hp. vertical boiler is 
easily salvaged and fills all requirements nicely. With 
this unit should be estimated such hoists, compressors 
pumps, drills, and other miscellaneous machinery as will 
be required during construction. Operation: Wages of 
firemen and engineers, cost of fuel, water, oil, waste, re- 
moval of ashes, ete. j 

Kstimate must also cover cost of sinking well for water- 
supply, also ditch and pipe line. 

Each of the above mentioned units except boiler room 
can be built inside the lines of the permanent foundations 
of main building and when this is roofed they can be torn 
down and their equipment replaced in permanent struc- 
ture at small expense. The boiler room should be lo- 
cated on a line, and central with the two shafts, and sink- 
ing engines placed on each side of boiler. 

The temporary oil house and thaw house or powder 
magazine, will be merely shacks and require no special 
mention. 

Outside Tramroads—It may be necessary to handle 
supplies a considerable distance from railroad station 
until yards are put in. In this case a tramroad of 16-lb. 
rails should be estimated on, also a given sum for its op- 
eration. 

Tipple—This wili vary according to location of mine 
opening and no details can well be given here. From 
shaft mines. all material, during sinking, will be hand- 
led over temporary headframes, and from drift mines 
a chute with bar screens will fill all requirements. This 
structure with equipment and operation including clean- 
ing of coal, removal of waste and handling of railroad 
cars should be carefully estimated on. 

Outside Lighting—Several large Milburn type carbide 
lamps will be required, also carbide for their operation. 

The above units cover all temporary work required and 
as soon as supplies are on hand, the construction of both 
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the temporary and permanent plant can commence. The 
clearing of the property should be done in April, the grad- 
ing in May, and the permanent building from June to 
November. 


PERMANENT UNITS 


The tipple equipment. should include cages, head 
sheaves, ropes or car hauls or conveyors, dump hopper, 
bar screens, weigh pan, scales, inspection table, shaker 
picking tables, chutes, boxcar loaders, motors, 
transmission machinery, phone, tally boards, signs, fire 
extinguishers, ete. 

In designing this unit we have one of four different 
mine-opening conditions to meet. First, where the open- 
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Fig. 3. 


ing is above tipple dump requiring either retarding con- 
veyors, gravity planes, tramroads or carhauls. Second. 
where opening is on approximate level with tipple dump 
requiring either locomotives or rope haulage. Third, 
where opening is below, requiring either engine planes, 
incline-conveyors or car hauls. Fourth, where seam is 
directly below, requiring cages and a headframe. 


Conveyors Can BE USED ADVANTAGEOUSLY 


Under conditions number one and three, conveyors can 
be used to best advantage where a capacity of 100 tons 
per hour or more is required, having the following ad- 
vantages over lowering or raising mine cars on planes: 
They eliminate one man at the head of incline who 
handles the lowering machinery and at least one man at 
the foot; they have a capacity far greater than can be ob- 
tained from either cars or monitors on planes; and, run- 
ning in a covered truss, are not subject to damage from 
storms as are open-track layouts and fewer mine cars are 
needed, as the length of time the car is kept out of the 
mine js much shorter. 
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Whether the conveyor drags, retards or carries the coal, 
there is absolutely no breakage during transit, and, where 
the scraper type, dragging coal on the bottom strand, is 
used, there is a perfect discharge to the tipple screen, 
so that in comparison with deteecme the mine cars di- 
rect to the tipple and dumping the coal but once, the 
advantage is in favor of the conveyor. 

The tipple should be a steel structure of minimum 


height, equipped with self-dumping cages, if a shaft 
mine, and should have the ability to load in either 


open or box-cars any sizes the market may demand or any 
combination of such sizes. . It should have a bin in which 
rock can be dumped direct without having to pass over 
any of the coal-sizing machinery with the extra wear im- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE BUILDING SHOWING REFUSE BIN AND LOCATION oF PICKING TABLE 


posed due to its gritty nature. Next should come a bin 
for run-of-mine to be sold locally, this should also be 
arranged so that the coal does not have to pass over the 
sizing machinery as it must be sold at a close price to 
employees and homesteaders. Next to this should come 
a slack bin delivering either to wagons or to a conveyor 
which feeds boiler-room coal bins. 


Merruop oF HANDLING THE COAL 


Coal for market should be dumped direct to a hopper 
and from this should flow to an apron conveyor 5 to 6 
ft. wide by 20 to 28 ft. long ; this acts primarily as a 
feeder delivering the coal in a uniform stream to the 
screens; it acts also as an inspection table where the 
checkman can see from his office the entire carload spread 
out and traveling at a very slow speed. He can, further- 
more, stop this feeder with a given load of coal on it and 
pick out and weigh the rock in case of a dispute between 
himself and the miners’ representative. In screen-coal 
mines, the coal should flow from dump hopper over a bar 
screen to weigh pan and thence to above feeder. 
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From the feeder the coal passes over a short chute 
fitted with a butterfly valve to allow of its being dumped 
direct to local coal bin or with this valve closed to a 
shaker screen 5 to 8 ft. wide, by 25 to 35 ft. long, depend- 
ing upon capacity desired. ; 

Tn case of clean coal, this screen can lead direct over 
the different loading tracks, or a Marcus-type screen can 
be used to even better advantage if the coal is dry. 

' Where the coal is dirty and requires hand cleaning, I 
would in most cases recommend the following path from 
feeder, assuming four grades of coal are required: On 
entering the shaker screen, the coal should pass first over 
the nut perforations through which both nut and slack 
drop on to a slack screen, which should always be of 
the Cross Patent Lip type, consisting of 12-in. long slots 
set in rows with a 1-in. drop at the end of each; this 
tends to continually turn the coal over and bring the fines 
on the bottom. ‘These slots are wider at the bottom than 
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Fig. 4. Inrerior TreppLte ViEw SHOWING LIP OF 
ScREEN AND PICKING TABLE 


the top and are, therefore, self-cleaning. This .screen 
is the best for slack, because in most seams carrying dirt 
bands, they usually break in thin lenses that will not go 
through round holes small enough to keep oversize coal 
out. The slack passing through cross screens goes to a 
slack bin and thence to boilers; or the screen should be 
so arranged that it can be blinded and the slack allowed 
to flow on to railroad cars. 

The nut passing over the slack screen should go to 
conveyor running at right angles to the shaker and there 
be picked and afterwards discharged to railroad cars 
on any track. 

The lump and egg passing over the nut screen are sep- 
arated on an egg screen and each is sent to a conveyor 
on which they are picked and then discharged to any of 
the railroad tracks. The different chutes should be so 
arranged as to gather from any of the three conveyors, 
and by this method any size or combination of sizes can 
be loaded on any track. 


DETAIL OF CAGES 


T would recommend in most cases self-dumping cages 
with dumping rollers at top of dumping platform as 
greater leverage and consequent reduced strain on both 
cage and headframe is secured. The cages should be de- 
signed to allow the car to project heyond ends of cage, 
so that in a dumped position, the car would be lifted the 
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minimum distance above apron, insuring a small drop 
to friable coal and no spilling down the shaft. The guide 
irons should be. so curved that during the dumping period 
the car is rapidly dropped to the dumping position and 
while dumping is moved very slowly. Horns are pref- 
erable to drop rails for rapid work. Detaching hooks 
and double bridle chains should form part of the equip- 
ment of every cage. Wood floors are preferable to steel, 
being lighter and less slippery. 

The prime reason advanced by the advocates of plat- 
form cages and the automatic pushing of the cars from 
same to cross-over or rotary dumps, is the question of 
saving in breakage. With the cross-over dump there is 
none, and with the rotary not enough to warrant the ex- 
cessive extra cost of the tipple, extra cost of power to 
operate pushers and empty car hauls, and wages of at 
least two extra men in handling cars to dumps. In fact 


with our modern self-dumping cages, I do not believe a 
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rotary dump can do the work as quickly and with as little 
breakage. 
DETAILS OF SHAKER SCREEN 


The shaker sereen should be of the single unbalanced 
type in preference to two screens working in so called 
balance. This statement will probably create much dis- 
sension, but a single screen driven by connecting-rods 
from oval-faced eccentrics keyed on an ecentric shaft, 
which in turn is carried on an independent framework 
from the tipple structure, will not put as much vibration 
in the tipple as a pair of screens. We have now in oper- 
ation in a wooden structure an unbalanced screen 34 ft. 
long of the double-deck hanger type. This screen has a 
capacity of 150 tons per hour and makes four grades of 
coal. It has given us no trouble from vibration what- 
ever, in fact, far less than I have experienced from care- 
fully designed balanced screens carried on an independ- 
ent steel framework figured with a fiber stress of but 4000 
Ib. The single screen costs but little more than half as 
much as a pair of screens and dischargs over much simp- 
ler chutes to the different conveyors. 

In designing these screens, there should be a bearing 
on each side of each eccentric, the eccentric should be 
fitted with spring compression grease cups so that in case 
they tend to heat, more oil will be fed. The driven pul- 
ley on the eccentric shaft should in all cases be fitted with 
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a friction clutch for starting and stopping. No plates 
should be less than one-quarter inch thick and no re- 
inforcing angles less than five-sixteenths of an inch. 


Deraits oF PickiIne TABLE 


Figs. 3, 4 and 5 give an idea of the arrangement and 
operation of the picking table. Each table should lead 
from the screen over ail tracks; each should have an in- 
dependent motor drive and friction clutch for starting 
and stopping. They should be of the scraper type with 
a double strand of steel bar link chain carrying steel 
cross bars, of the same depth as the chain link, at 24-in. 
intervals. A strong and satisfactory picking table is 
made up of two strands of chain having 3-in. by 14-in. 
by 12-in. pitch links, 1-in. pins, 3-in. by 14-in. crossbars, 
48-in. sprockets, and a speed of 40 ft. per minute. The 
coal is carried by the bottom strand on a 14-in. stee! 
trough, and discharged through openings to hinged chutes 
over the tracks. All picking is done on the 25 ft. or 
over length between the screen and the inside railroad 
track; the refuse bins being below the floor of this room 
and discharging to wagons, cars or conveyors, as shown in 
Fig. 3. The return strand travels back overhead on guide 
rollers. 

This conveyor carries the coal as uniformly spread out 
as does the apron type; is fully as easy to pick from and 
can discharge all or part of its contents at any number 
of openings with a minimum breakage; the cost is much 
less, and but little more power is required to operate it; 
also, less headroom is required and a less expensive sup- 
porting structure is needed. With the apron conveyor, 
coal can be carried on the top strand only and discharged 
.at one point only, over the head sprocket. 

With this tipple construction, the bottom strand of con- 


veyors need clear railroad tracks by but 18 ft. It is, there- - 


fore, an easy problem to design chutes for loading open or 
box-ears with but little breakage. 

For loading box-cars with coal under 6 in. in size, the 
Ticknor Manierre loader made at Milwaukee is the cheap- 
est in first cost, requires the least power and loads with 
the least breakage of any loader that I know of on the 
market. It has a further advantage in that one loader 
placed between two tracks, 19-ft. centers, can load cars 
on either track. Tor lump coal, I believe the Christy 
made at Des Moines, to be one of the most satisfactory. 


Main PLAnt BUILDING 


The main plant building should be located as shown in 
Fig. 1. It should be so designed that extensions can be 
made in any department at a minimum cost and should 
preferably be fireproof and of a skeleton steel type with 
brick, or Hy-rib cement-plaster walls. A wooden frame 
with corrugated iron siding and partitions serves the pur- 
pose when first cost is a strong factor, being practically 
fireproof. The roof of this building should be nearly flat 
and made up of 2-in. Hy-rib on 5-in. I-beam purlins or 
2-in. by 4-in. tongue-and-groove, kiln dried mill flooring 
with Barrett Specification Roofing, if the cheaper type is 
used. With this construction the building is easily 
heated, lighted, ventilated, cleaned, inspected and pro- 
tected from fire. 

At the tipple end comes the boiler room with hoist en- 
gine and engine room back to back against it, giving a 
most economical steam piping layout and allowing of ex- 
tensions as desired. Next come the miners’ change room, 
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supply house, carpenter shop, machine shop, blacksmith 
shop and lastly the man and material hoist-engine room. 


Boiter-Room EQUIPMENT 


Joilers, stokers, draft equipment, stack, etc., must be 
included in the boiler-room equipment. For feeding 
boilers, slack coal will be brought direct from tipple by a 
wire-rope conveyor. Ashes will be handled in side-dump 
cars running in a tunnel underneath the boilers and dis- 
charging to a hopper leading to an ash skip, which in 
turn discharges to an ash bin from which the ashes are 
drawn to a wagon on the same street and at close prox- 
imity to the point where refuse from the tipple bin is 
taken. 

Water-tube boilers should be installed in units of from 
200 to 300 horsepower, and of not less than 150 to 175 Ib. 
steam pressure. “Safety First,” economy, and low first 
cost are conserved by their use. A rupture in any given 
tube is purely local and causes no serious damage, while 
with a return-tubular type an explosion would be the re- 
sult. They are about 15 per cent. more economical in 
fuel and require approximately but two-thirds the cubical 
beiler-room space. The first cost of the plant installed 
wili also be less. 

No recommendations can be made relative to stokers 
as each coal requires special consideration. The fact that 
a good stoker will burn low-grade slack, eliminate smoke, 
and reduce the cost of fire-room labor usually warrants 
its installation. 

With low-grade fuel many advantages are offered by an 
induced-draft system, since it is cheaper in first cost than 
a chimney and allows thick fires with strong drafts, thus 
promoting complete combustion. 


Hoist EnciInr-Room EQuipMENT 


Im the hoist-engine room, we must consider the main. 
hoist, signals, phones and overwinding device. A Corlisa 
hoist requires approximately 43 lb. of steam per horse- 
power and a slide valve 50 lb. or more, showing a saving 
of at least 15 per cent. in favor of the former. Exhaust 
steam may be used, but the greater first cost would keep 
this plan from being a profitable investment. Electric 
hoists are very expensive, and not warranted directly at 
the power plant, where low-cost fuel and mrxed-pressura 
turbines can be used. 

Engine-Room Equipment—lf electricity is required, 
the mixed-pressure turbine-driven generator will prove 
most satisfactory and by storing exhaust from hoist in 
regenerators will allow of manufacturing power at no 
cost outside of upkeep. The turbine excels a reciprocat- 
ing engine on account of the expansion which can be 
given to the steam at low pressure. At high pressures, 
the high-class reciprocating engine is more economical, 
but the advisability of installing both types of units in 
a new plant is a question. 

If compressed air is required, the high-speed vertical 
compressors are very economical and generally satisfac- 
tory, and furthermore require but small floor area. 

In addition, there will be required in the engine room, 
a switchboard, tool and clothes lockers, fire extinguish- 
ers, phone, desk, and boiler-feed equipment, including 
pumps and heaters. An open heater adds approximately 
16 per cent. to boiler efficiency and therefore saves that 
much handling of coal and ashes. Closed heaters are not 
recommended for mine work. They are under pressure, 


‘piping with standard fittings. 
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subject to temperature strains, hard to clean, do not save 
the exhaust condensed in doing the heating, and make no 
provision for the settlement of solils. Turbine-driven 
centrifugal feed pumps in duplicate complete the equip- 
ment with the most efficient and fool-proof machinery 
to be had. 

Change-Room Equipment—Benches, clothes hangers, 
wash basins, shower baths, supply cabinet, fire extin- 
guishers, ete. One shower bath should be allowed for 
every 25 employees. 

Supply-Room Hquipment—Shelves, bins, scale, phone, 


fire extinguishers, ete. This building should have a 
small office for a supply foreman. 

Carpenter-Shop Hquipment—Two benches, combin- 
ation saw and grindstone. 

Machine-Shop Equipment-—Two benches, open-gap 


lathe, pipe machine, with set dies for making bolts, 
planer, large power-driven driil press and emery wheel. 

Blacksmith-Shop Equipment—Two forges, 200-lb. 
power-driven hammer, combination hand punch and 
shear, two benches and pipe rack for local*supply of bar 
iron and pipe. A 25-hp. motor with transmission ma- 
chinery will be required for driving tools in all three 
shops. There should be a roof furnished over the back 
door of blacksmith shop, that horses waiting to be shod 
may be kept under cover. 

Man and Material Hoist-Engine-Room Hquipment— 
Steam or electric-driven geared hoist with phone and sig- 
nal apparatus and overwinding device. 

In the general arrangement of this building it will be 
noted that mine cars can be brought in for repairs over 
a minimum length of track from either shaft and that all 
supplies are carried near the shop where required. 

The location of the other permanent units is clearly 
shown in Fig. 1. These can all be built at a moderate 
cost, using either skeleton steel or wood with cement 
plaster. The pipe and bar-iron rack can be built of 3-in. 
No mention will be given 
the equipment of these various units except the oil house, 
which should have Bowser or equal self-measuring two- 
barrel tanks for every grade of oil used. 

Steam heating will be required in the tipple, main 
plant building, mine office, oil house, lamp room and 
water tank; fire extinguishers should be placed in every 
room in every building, also buckets of sand wherever 
electrical machinery is in use. 

The distribution of outside lights, layout of roads, yard 
tracks, ete., is clearly shown and their cost easily esti- 
mated. Care must be taken to cover the cost of out- 
side power lines including poles, wiring, etc.; outside 
pipe lines, including supports, piping, covering, etc. ; out~ 
side water lines, including ditching, piping, hydrants, 
ete. 

Townsite Units—The design and estimating of the 
units will be taken up by themselves in a future paper, 
meriting as they do a special discussion. 

Before closing, I want to give a few hints on purchas- 
ing the plant. 

We have three choices before us. First, the manufac- 
turer who maintains an engineering department, special- 
izing on one or more of our wants, and who, free of cost, 
will make plans to cover all requirements. Such a man- 
ufacturer will also bid on the business against all com- 
petition, and, if successful, will be personally responsible, 
rectifying all errors without any additional charge. Sec- 
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ond, the contracting engineers who either agree to build 
whole or part of the plant for a fixed sum, or cost plus 
either 10 or 15 per cent. These concerns usually have 
superb engineering organizations and good salesmen, but 
they must in turn buy everything from the manufacturer 
above mentioned, and in turn place the responsibility on 
him, nor can they buy cheaper in competition than our- 
selves. On a lump-sum basis, contracting engineers can, 
and often do, save their clients considerable money and 
a great deal of worry through his dealing with one re- 
sponsible concern only, but so far as a “cost plus” basis is 
concerned, I can see nothing to recommend it in this class 
of work for we must stand the brunt of all mistakes and 
pay a commission on them besides. Third, we can build 


ceed 
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our plant, or part of it ourselves. I would recommend 
doing the work part under condition one and part under 
condition three. 


THE TIPpPLE BUILDING 


Jn the matter of building the tipple, I should ask the 
Link Belt Co., the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Head 
Wrightson, Ltd., and one or two others of that class to 
send their representatives, which they do without cost, 
and have them go over the ground. T would then care- 
fully analyze all suggestions and give each company 
general idea of the requirements, requesting plans and 
bids. Any of. these concerns could also erect the main 
plant building, water tank, fan and track scales at the 
same time the tipple was being put up. 

Machinery in Main Plant Building—I should ask the 
reputable boiler people, such as the Babcock and Wilcox 
Co., The Stirling Co., The Waterous Co., and one or two 
others to make plans and specifications covering the 
boilers, heaters, pumps and steam and water piping. I 
would also make arrangements for the use of their erec- 
tor to place all heavy machinery such as engines and gen- 
erators; the latter being purchased in competition from 
any of the reliable concerns. 

The shop machinery with its transmission can be pur- 


‘chased complete from such firms as the Canadian Fair- 


banks Co., Ltd., Mussens, Ltd., ete. These people will 
gladly make, without charge, a layout for setting the dif- 
ferent units; and their erection I should leave to my mas- 
ter mechanic, who can also erect all heating piping, ete. 
All wiring and erection of motors can be done by the 
chief electrician. All building of the temporary and 
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small permanent units by the boss carpenter, and all 
clearing, ditching, etc., by the surface foreman. 

The grading of railroad yards should be let complete, 
including the placing of ties, laying of steel and switches, 
to a contractor specializing in this work and having the 
necessary teams, scrapers, camp equipment, etc., to do it; 
also one capable of putting up a bond. 

For designing the small units and doing general draft- 
ing work, I should borrow a draftsman from the peo- 
ple furnishing the tipple, returning him at the end of 
the construction period. 

Finally, after the estimate is made complete and covers 
every unit with its equipment and operation, at least 15 
to 25 per cent. should be added for protection, in cover- 
ing the many details that will still crop up. 

Safety Requirements 
BY ASH STREETS 
SYNOPSIS 
formance of his daily duties by the mine examiner when 
he fails to report a miner’s working place as dangerous 
and as a result the miner is badly injured by a fall of 
rock in his place. Another inquiry, asking if a mine is 
worked in compliance with the law when a night shift of 
miners is permitted to enter the mine and dig coal when 


no night boss is present and no one has charge of the 
mine. 





@ 

An Illinois miner asks advice concerning the duties of 
Illinois mine managers and examiners, as follows: 

1. There being a bad roof in a working place, the 
mine @xaminer took the minet’s check, marked the miner 
out, marked the roof for loose tock and entered same on 
his report. The room was timbered that day and the 
miner worked the following morning, when the same con- 
ditions existed but were not reported by the examiner, and 
the presence of loose rock was not marked that day. En- 
trance checks were not held nor was the place marked 
off. The miner was injured before he could remove 
enough coal to place props to secure the roof. The place 
not being marked out and checks not being held, the 
miner, presumably, believed that no immediate danger 
existed. Did the mine examiner violate the law by not 
holding the miner’s check and by not marking each day 
the place where dangerous conditions existed ? 

%. The mine is worked by both night and day shifts, 
but no one is in charge of the night shift. Is this mine 
being worked in compliance with the law ? 

1. That the Illinois coal-mine law was violated on 
the facts above stated appears from the following abstract 
of provisions of the law as found at pp. 430, 431 of the 
1913 Session Laws. Section 21 requires a certified mine 
examiner at every coal mine, and makes it his duty to ex- 
amine the underground workings of the mine within 
eight hours preceding every day upon which the mine 
is to be operated; to carry a rod or bar for sounding the 
roof; to inspect all places where men are required to 
pass or work, and te observe whether there are any recent 
falls or dangerous conditions in rooms er roadways; to 
inscribe in some suitable place on the walls of each room, 
not on the face of the coal, with chalk, the month and 
the day of the month of his visit, ete. When working 
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places are discovered in which there are recent falls or 
dangerous conditions, he must place a conspicuous mark 
or sign there as notice to all men to keep out. On com- 
pleting his examination, he is required to make a daily 
record of the same in a book kept for that purpose, for 
the information of the company, the inspector and all 
other persons interested; and this record must be made 
each morning before miners are permitted to enter the 
mine. ‘The examiner is further required to take into his 
possession the entrance checks of all men whose working 
places have been shown by his examination and record 
to be dangerous, and to give such entrance checks to the 
mine manager (boss) before the men are permitted to 
enter the mine in the morning. Section 20 requires the 
mine manager to examine the examiner’s report every 
morning and, if working placs are reported to be dan- 
gerous, he must withhold the checks of men working in 
such places until he has advised them of the danger ex- 
isting and instructed them not to work in such places 
until the reported danger has been removed, except for 
the purpose of removing the same. When a miner is 
permitted to enter a place of work, he is entitled to as- 
sume that the manager and the examiner have performed 
the above stated statutory duties. 

2. Although the Illinois Mine Law seems to contain 
no express requirement that a boss be put in charge of 
night shifts, it contemplates that there shall be some 
one in charge, as is shown by the following summary of 
provisions contained jn Section 20: Where there is a 
night shift mining coal, the mine manager is required 
to see that an examination of the working places is made 
by the “person in charge of such night shift, or some 
competent person authorized by him,” before the men 
enter such places of work. The mine manager is, also, 
required to see that the top man and bottom man are on 
duty when miners are being hoisted or lowered. In mines 
in which the works are so extensive that all the duties de- 
volving upon the mine manager cannot be discharged by 
one man, competent assistants must be appointed. 


Advantages of the Modern 
Steam Shovel in Mining 
Shallow Seams — 


Since the advent of the steam shovel into the coal- 
mining field, the old method of strip-pit mining has al- 
most entirely disappeared, and where one is found it is 
usually on a small scale. As first manufactured, the 
steam shovel did not seem to adapt itself successfully to 
coal operations; however, a rotary-type shovel has since 
heen designed, which does the work so well that new 
shovel installations are constantly being added to opera- 
tions in the various fields. 

Some idea of the amount of money invested in this type 
of steam shovel can be gained by reference to the Ells- 
worth-Klaner Construction Co., of Pittsburg, Kan. This 
company has in operation two of the model 270 Marion 
shovels, of revolving type. These shovels each weigh 
about 250 tons, and, ready for operation, cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. They represent the largest type of re- 
volving shovel built, equaling in size those used on the 
Panama Canal works. They are equipped with a 5- 
cu.yd. dipper, and a 90-ft. beam. Ae 

The two owned by the Ellsworth-Klaner Oo. have. 
twin boilers and operating together, have moved as 
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much as 6700 cu.yd. in one working day, lifting and de- 
positing the load on top of the dump. By comparing this 
record with that made on the Panama work, where one 
shovel moved 4823 cu.yd. in one day, dumping it onto 
flat cars instead of hoisting it onto a high’ dump, the won- 
derful labor- and time-saving facilities of this method 
of top-vein mining can be readily appreciated. 

The accompanying illustrations, and those on the front 
cover, serve to emphasize the value of the steam shovel in 
coal-mine operations. 

The photograph of the old method of strip-pit min- 
ing was taken near Columbus, Kan., and is admirably 


calculated to indicate to the observer the great waste of 
labor, effort and time formerly required in working the 
top beds, where the crust was too thin to permit of un- 
derground development. In this particular operation it 
Was necessary to remove 14 ft. of dirt in order to reach 
and expose from 3 to 314 ft. of coal. 

The labor was also most arduous, requiring the mainte- 
nance of a large force of men and many teams, The 
great expense and small output resulting from this meth- 
od have tended to discourage extensive operations, and 
the advent of the steam shovel has therefore found an 
immense field in readiness for it. 
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Pumping im Coal Mining 


The April 4 issue of Coat Agr will be devoted alto- 
gether to the subject of pumps and pumping in coal-min- 
ing work. We are anxious to make this particular num- 
ber of our paper the most interesting and complete is- 
sue of the kind ever printed. With this idea in mind, we 
invite all our readers to send us notes and articles de- 
seriptive of ideas and installations relative to the subject 
of pumping. All matter should be in our hands not 
later than Mar. 2%. Wherever possible, photographs and 
drawings should accompany the text. 


Systematic Timbering to Pree 
vent Accidents 


Everyone familiar with coal mining knows that roof 
falls kill more men than any other cause. Here and 
there occasionally in the United States we witness a 
spasmodic effort to enforce some definite scheme for safe- 
guarding the men from falls of rock. Practically no- 
where has an entirely satisfactory method of handling 
the timbering problem been evolved. British Columbia, 
alarmed by its increase in coal-mine fatalities, now comes 
to the front with a set of rules which, if enforced, are 
hkely to better conditions in that field. 

Attention is called to these rules and regulations, which 
are published elsewhere in this issue. This is a move in 
the right direction and is worthy of the notice of Amer- 
ican operators, mine inspectors and miners. 
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Standardization 


The standardization of methods and details of equip- 
ment in coal mining, as in all other industries, is one of 
the first elements of success. That it is unnecessary to 
draw the attention of the management of large opera- 
tions to this need is evident from the great advance that 
has been made in that direction, by the leading coal 
companies. 

While the average mine operator readily recognizes the 
need of standardization in the details of his own equip- 
ment and the methods of operation; and the manufact- 
urer, likewise, recognizes the same need in the shop and 
factory, there is a growing necessity for the more uni- 
versal application of this principle in the coal industry. 
Standardization in the details of manufacture of Ameri- 
can watches, automobiles, engines, power generators and 
all classes of machinery and equipment, is recognized as 
one of the chief factors in the success and growth of 
these industries. The application of the principle by 
each operator and manufacturer, however, has been, to a 
large extent self-centered. 

There is, at the present time, a growing necessity for 
the standardization of mining methods and equipment 
that will be general. While it is commonly recognized by 
all familiar with coal-mining conditions that such a gen- 
eral standardization of much of the equipment must be 
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made with due regard to the varying conditions in mines, 
it is clear to anyone giving the matter careful thought 
that a great advance can be made in this direction. We 
naturally look to the Federal Bureau of Mines as the 
recognized agency through which such general standard-: 
ization can be best effected. The bureau has already 
done much to secure the enactment of more universal 
state mining laws and the establishment of a more uni- 
versal signal system in mines. ‘There is great need for 
a more universal system of examination and certifica- 
tion of mine officials. 

Few operators recognize the advantage that would ac- 
crue and the reduction in first cost that would result 
from the adoption of a more universal standard mine- 
track gage. The manufacturers of mine equipment are, 
today, required to bid on the rolling stock, adapted to 


any and all gages, varying from 18 in. to the standard 
railroad gage, 4 ft. 814 in. The question of a more 


standard or universal mine-track gage has recently been 
raised, in manufacturing circles, and attention has been 
drawn to the fact that, while the need of certain varia- 
tions in track gage is an absolute necessity under the 
varying mining conditions, a considerable reduction in 
the cost of furnishing this equipment would be effected 
by the adoption of a classified lst of standard mine 
gages, say 24, 36, 42 in. and the standard railroad gage, 
4.7 ft. The question is asked: Why order a 34-in. gage 
when a 36-in. gage would answer every purpose; and, 
yet, such various orders are given and bids required. 

Coan AGE earnestly invites a discussion in its columns 
by manufacturers of mining equipment and _ practical 
mining men, regarding the advantages and disadvantages 
of the general adoption of such a classified list of mine- 
track gages. There are arguments on both sides of the 
question. 

8 
Cost of Living and Miners’ 
Wages 

It is interesting to compare the cost of living with 
miners’ wages. ‘l'o this end we take the figures compiled 
by J. K. Johnston from 1897 to 1912 and the index fig- 
ures of the Department of Labor for all commodities 
which is a percentage comparison with the average cost 
of those same articles from 1890 to 1899. It will be 
seen that the percentage of advance in the cost of living 
is 48.94 per cent. This compares very closely with the 
increase in the selling price of coal in Allegheny, Wash- 
ington and Westmoreland Counties of Pennsylvania. 
That increase, as figured by Mr. Johnston, was 53.62 per 
cent. 

But the increase in miners’ wages is very much larger 
than the enhanced cost of living and, of course, that is as 
it should be, because production constantly involves: less 
labor and consequently the workingman should year by 
year be enabled to buy more articles than ever before. We 
seriously doubt, however, if other workingmen have done 
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nearly as well. In fact, this truth is indicated by the 
smaller increases secured by the per-diem men. The 
market for their labor is probably influenced unconscious- 
ly more by outside conditions than is the demand for the 
labor of miners. 

COMPARISON OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING, PITTSBURGH 


DISTRICT 
Wages per Ton Wages per Day Index of 

Year Lump Coal Run-of-Mine Max. Min. Living Cost 
1897 $0.55 $0. 3558 $1.784 $1.522 89.7 
1898 0.66 0.4272 1.90 1.75 93.4 
1899 0.66 0.4272 1.90 1.75, 101.7 
1900 0.80 0.5171 2.28 2.10 110.5 
1901 0.80 0.5171 2.28 2.10 108.5 
1902+ 0.80 (Oa p lira 2.28 2.10 112.9 
1903 0.90 0.5817 256 2.36 113.6 
1904 0.85 0.5494 2.42 2.23 113.0 
1905 0.85 0.54914 2.42 2.203 115.9 
1906 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 122.5 
1907 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 129.5 
1908 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 122.8 
1909 0.90 0.5817 2.56 2.36 126.5 
1910 0.95 0.6140 2.80 2.49 131.6 
1911 0.95 0.6140 2.80 2.49 12.92 
1912 1.00 0.6464 2.95 2.62 133.6 

Per cent. 

advance 81.89 81.69 65.25 71.80 48.94 


Tt Year of anthracite strike. 

Figuring on the rate for lump coal, we see that the 
miner now gets $1 where he formerly got 55c. With it 
he can buy only what he could have purchased for 67.14¢. 
in 1897. So the increase in the purchasing power of his 
wages has been 22.07 per cent., or about 1.38 per cent. 
per annum. 

So much for figures; but it must be remembered that 
the Department of Labor bases its estimates on wholesale 
prices and the miner buys from the retailer. 

In 1897 the company stores of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania were largely relied on to make up all the losses 
in the producing end of the industry and to furnish the 
profits. As one operator stated: “In the nineties, store- 
keeping was highway robbery.” 

Today we are disposed to think that the charge against 
the company store is that it does business on so large 
a scale that its low prices injure the business of the 
village stores at which farmers trade. Prices are now 
in nearly all cases reasonable and coercion to trade at 
the company store is certainly extremely rare and always 
closely veiled. In fact the evil practices of past days are 
perhaps entirely eradicated. 

One Advantage of the B. T. U. 
Method 


Disregarding the various merits and demerits of the 
B.t.u. method in general, it is probable that all will agree 
as to the desirability of the system under certain condi- 
tions. One such instance has recently been called to our 
attention. 

An official of a large manufacturing concern was in- 
duced by a fuel-testing company to have a report and 
analysis made on a certain large consignment of coal. It 
was understood that the fuel was a high-grade “Fair- 
mont,” W. Va., product. When the analyses were com- 
pleted, it was found the ingredients were such as to pre- 
clude any possibility of the coal having originated in the 
Fairmont district. It was also proved that it was im- 
possible to ship Fairmont coal to the point in question 
(because of excessive freight rates) at the price under 
consideration. 

Further investigations on the part of the official dis- 
closed the fact that the coal was not a Fairmont product, 
a low-grade Pennsylvania fuel having been substituted. 
In tracing the matter through, it was ultimately discov- 
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ered that this was but one of several schemes by which 
an unscrupulous purchasing agent had been defrauding 
his company for a number of years. 
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The National Mine Accidemt 


The statement made in our editorial, Mine Visitation, 
Coat Aag, Mar. 7, p. 415, in reference to the fatal acci- 
dent that unfortunately occurred in the National mine 
of the Lackawanna Co., at Scranton, Penn., Monday 
night, Feb. 23, was based on the account given of this 
accident in the Scranton Daily News, Feb. 25. 

We are advised by Supt. C. E. Tobey, of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Mining Depart 
ment, that the statement was incorrect in saying that the 
parties were lowered on the cage, and further, that they 
returned to the foot of an incline plane and watched the 
loaded cars going up and the empties coming down, there 
being no incline plane in that section of the mine. Mr. 
Tobey states that the parties walked quietly and secretly 
into the mine after dark, of their own accord, through 
one of the manway openings. 

The editorial was written for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the danger of strangers and persons unfamiliar with 
mining, visiting mines unaccompanied. All mine open- 
ings of any nature should be so protected and guarded 
that it would be practically impossible for any person to 
enter the mine surreptitiously. As stated in the editorial 
mentioned, it is common practice in the anthracite dis- 
trict to permit no unauthorized person to enter a mine 
without having a duly certified pass. The danger is not 
confined solely to the intruder, as an open light carried 
by such a one may ignite a body of gas with disastrous 
results; or, the ventilation may be deranged by the set- 
ting open of a door or the displacement of a brattice by 
a careless or ignorant person; or the signal system may 
be tampered with and put out of commission or made 
to give false signals, with fatal results. Every mine 
should be safeguarded at every point, in the surest man- 
ner possible. 
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The Pamama Canal and Coal 
Mining 

British mine owners for several years have had one 
eye on the Panama Canal, and the other on some special 
pieces of American coal acreage. Representatives of two 
important English syndicates have spent much time in 
this country recently looking the ground over. Because 
of its superior grade of coal and nearness to tidewater, 
the New River field in West Virginia has attracted their 
closest attention. Operators in this district have been 
quick to grasp the situation, and the price of New River 
coal land has been boosted materially. 

After reading President Wilson’s recent message to 
Congress on “Canal Tolls,” one group of English capital- 
ists recalled their representative, the explanation being 
that American coal lands were not so attractive, if the 
British ships can use the canal on equal terms with 
American shippers. One of these English syndicates 
has something like $25,000,000 to spend. This shows 
only one effect on American industry that will result 
through approval by Congress of President Wilson’s 
canal policy. 
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George Westinghouse 


George Westinghouse, famous as an inventor, an engineer 
and head of the Westinghouse interests, is dead; the end 
having occurred at his New York residence on Mar. 12. In 
him the United States has lost one of its most conspicuous 
and deserving citizens—one whose name was known and 
honored throughout the world. ; 

George Westinghouse was born in Schoharie County, N. Y., 
on Oct. 6, 1846, to George and Emeline Vedder Westinghouse. 
His father was an inventor, and the seed of genius which was 
his flowered to splendid proportions in the son. 

Prior to his 15th year, Westinghouse perfected his first 
invention, a rotary engine; and less than two years later 
successfully passed examination qualifying him as an as- 
sistant engineer in the United States Navy. It was in this 
capacity that he served throughout the greater part of the 
Civil War, resigning at its close to continue his college 
studies. He entered Union College, where he completed his 
sophomore year, withdrawing at that time to enter a more 
active field of endeavor. 
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Recent PHoto or Mr. WESTINGHOUSE 


Shortly thereafter, while en route for Troy, N. Y., a delay 
occurring through the collison of two freight trains, sug- 
gested to him the need of an automatic brake. He began 
work at once on this idea and developed an automatic brake 
attached to the couplers. This was tried but proved unsuc- 
cessful, as did also a similar invention operated by steam. 
His first thought of using compressed air as a medium was 
the result of reading an account of its use in digging the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, 3000 ft. under ground. He readjusted his 
plans at once, and soon perfected drawings of the air brake, 
brake cylinder and valves. Later, a practical trial was ob- 
tained, and the invention demonstrated a success. 

The first patent was issued on Apr. 3, 1869, and the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. launched in the following July. 

In 1870, the manufacturing works were completed, and 
Mr. Westinghouse went abroad to introduce the air brake 
into England. 

Many changes and improvements were being made in the 
brake all the while, and business flourished. At an early 
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date, the automatic feature of the brake was invented, there- 
by removing the danger of the parting of trains on steep 
grades; and, in 1886, the “quick-action” brake was perfected, 
the improvement consisting in what is known as the “triple 
valve,” by which it is practicable to apply in two seconds all 
brakes on a 50-car freight train. 

About 1880, Mr. Westinghouse became interested in the 
operation of railway signals and switches by compressed air, 
and soon thereafter developed and patented the “Pneumatic 
Interlocking Switch and Signal Apparatus,’ whereby all sig- 
nals and switches are operated from a given point. 

In 1886, the Westinghouse Electric Co. was formed for the 
manufacture of lamps and electric-lighting apparatus. The 
business rapidly developed, and in 1889 and 1890, this com- 
pany absorbed the United States Electric Co. and the Con- 
solidated Electric Light Co. In 1891 all of these properties 
were reorganized into the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., which now owns extensive works in East Pitts- 
burgh, employing over 22,000 people. 

The question of the steam turbine and its application was 
investigated by Mr. Westinghouse; and in collaboration with 
the late Admiral George W. Melville, U. S. N., and John H. 
MacAlpine, he brought out one of the most ingenious de- 
vices of modern engineering—the mechanical reduction gear 
for reducing the inherently high speed of a turbine to the 
slow speed of a ship’s propeller or direct-current dynamo, 

Mr. Westinghouse rendered an invaluable service to the 
electrical development of the world when, in spite of op- 
position and ridicule, he remained steadfast in his efforts to 
perfect the alternating-current system and in his belief that 
this class of high-tension transmission would make distant 
electrical distribution possible. This system was perfected 
by his engineers, one of whom, Nikola Tesla, in 1887, in- 
vented the alternating-current induction motor. The world 
today, lighted by distant waterfalls and central stations, 
recognizes its debt to the foresight and perseverance of 
George Westinghouse. 

Originating with one of the most important inventions 
connected with railways, the growth of the various Westing- 
house industries has been largely identified with railway 
progress, and it is interesting to note that this progress has 
represented increased security of life, increased carrying ca- 
pacity, and reduced cost of operation. 

Mr. Westinghouse was connected with a large number of 
industries at home and abroad, many of which bore his name. 
He was president and director of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Westinghouse Machine Co., Nernst Lamp Co., Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Société Anonyme Westinghouse, Paris, 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Pittsburgh Meter Co., Société 
Italiane Westinghouse, Italy, East Pittsburgh Improvement 
Co., Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., London, Westinghouse 
Cooper Hewitt Co., London, Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear Co., Westinghouse Metal Filament Lamp Co., Ltd., Lon- 


don. He was also chairman of the board of directors of 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Ltd., London, and director of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. Traction & 


Power Securities Co., Westinghouse Metailfaden Gluhlampen- 
fabrik, Vienna. 

The Westinghouse companies employ 50,000 men on whom 
150,000 persons are dependent. The total capitalization of 
all the companies is $200,000,000.° 

Owing to hig many achievements in mechanics, electricity, 
steam and gas he had many honorable distinctions conferred 
upon him. His alma mater, Union College, conferred upon 
him the degree of Ph.D. He was decorated with ‘the 
order of the Legion of Honor; with the order of the Royal 
Crown of Italy, and with the order of Leopold of Belgium. 
He was the second recipient of the John Fritz medal. He 
received the degree of doctor of engineering from the 
Koenigliche Technische Hochschule, of Berlin. He was an 
honorary member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which body he was also president of 1910. He 
was one of the two honorary members of the American So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science. He was an honorary 
member of the National Electric Light Association of 
America. He was awarded the Scott premium and medal by 
the Franklin Institute of the state of Pennsylvania. He re- 
ceived the Edison gold medal for meritorious achievements 
in the alternating-current system of electrical distribution. 
He received the Grashof gold medal from the Society ot 
German Engineers in Germany, which acknowledged him the 
greatest American engineer. 

Mr. Westinghouse was married Aug. 8, 1867, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Marguerite Franklin Walker. They had one son, 
George, who is a graduate of Yale, and who was recently 
married to the Hon. Evelyn Violet Brocklebank. His wife 


and son survive him. 
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Mine Cars 


Some time ago, attention was called, in a foreword, 
Coat AGr, Vol. 4, p. 639, to the size and kind of mine 
cars best adapted for use in coal mines. This has always 
been a matter of interest to me, and I beg to submit 
a few practical considerations that must be taken into 
account before deciding on the size and style of mine car 
that can be used to advantage in a given mine. 

Tn coal mines, where it is necessary to take the cars 
to the working face to be loaded, the height of the seam 
practically limits the height of the car. 

A bad roof or a heaving bottom will often require the 
driving of narrow entries, which, again, limits the width 
of the car that can be used under such conditions. 

The length of mine car is generally limited by the 
width of the hoisting shaft. There should always be a 
safe allowance made for clearance in the shaft, varying 
from, say 6 to 12 in. at each end of the car. Unless 
otherwise specified, an actual clearance of 6 in. should 
be allowed and a further deduction of 6 in. should be 
made for the bumper and end board of the car, at each 
end; making the inside length of the car 2 ft. shorter 
than the clear width of the shaft. 

The required capacity of mine cars is largely deter- 
mined by the conditions in respect to the desired output 
of the mine, length of haul underground, grades of haul- 
age roads and the kind of haulage employed; the last 
named item limiting the number of cars that can be 
hauled in a single trip. In deciding upon the capacity of 
cars, it is important to have due regard to the size and 
weight of car that can be handled under the conditions 
existing in the mine. This is determined practically 
by the condition and inclination of the tracks, the kind 
of tracking used, and the size of car wheels and con- 
dition of the rolling stock in general. 

While men can push cars weighing 3000 Ib. and carry- 
ing a load of 214 tons, such cars are difficult to start and 
stop. In order to have the car always under control, it 
may be necessary to equip every car with a brake or to 
employ sprags, which are short, bobbin-shaped oak sticks 
that can be thrust into the wheels between the spokes, to 
prevent the wheel from turning. To insure safety and 
ease of handling, cars should not have a capacity exceed- 
ing, say 2 or 214 tons, depending on the condition, in- 
clination and kind of track. 

Mine-car wheels are a most important factor in under- 
ground haulage. The size or diameter of the wheel and 
the manner of mounting, facility of lubricating and re- 
sistance to wear, both in the journal boxes and on the 
tread of the wheel, all exert an important influence on 
the ease with which the car is moved along the track and 
made to perform its office with the least interruption and 
delay. Mine cars having wheels 14 to 16 in. in diameter 
are much more easily moved than cars with wheels 8 or 
1@ in. in diameter. 

The track gage is an important factor, which must 
be decided largely in accordance with the physical con- 
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ditions in the mines. Narrow gages permit an easier 
movement of the cars than is the case on broad-gage 
roads, under similar conditions. Narrow gages also admit 
of the use of sharper curves than is possible with broader 
gages. In common mining practice, in this region, the 
mine-track gage varies from 28 to 42 in., depending for 
the most part on the size of the car employed. 

The wheel base, by which is meant the distance be- 
tween the axles or the wheel centers, is also an important 
consideration. This rarely exceeds 42 in., and is often 
only 30 in. Cars with a short wheel base can be used 
on sharper curves, and when derailed they are more 
readily replaced on the track. Improved wheels with 
roller bearings have been used for mine, cars with great 
success. 

Bituminous-mine cars are built in a great variety of 
shapes, styles and sizes. These seldom have a capacity 
of over 100 cu-ft., or, say 214 tons, the average capacity 
being from 1.5 to 2 tons. The cars are usually built 
with outside wheels, the sides being flared above. the 
wheels to provide an increased capacity. The cars are 
built for varying gages, and both loose and fixed wheels 
are used. Though wooden cars are generally employed, 
there are many steel cars in use. The latter have numer- 
ous advantages and some disadvantages. Though the first 
cost is higher than that of wooden cars, steel cars greatly 
outlast the latter. 

GEORGE STOCKDALE. 

Percy, Penn. 

& 
The Mine Worker 

In his article, “One Reason Why Workmen Are Dis- 
satisfied,” Coan AcE, Jan. 3, p. 3, I doubt not that Ernes! 
L. Bailey is honest in the opinions he there sets forth. M - 
observations, however, have not led me to the conclusio. 
that the laboring man “‘contemplates the division of tle 
world’s goods as a panacea for unhappiness and an en'| 
of toil”; or, that he regards his work “‘in the light of a 
makeshift against that time when the apportioning com- 
mittee will hand him out his pro-rata share of the 
world’s wealth.” 

I am not now speaking of labor leaders or agitators 
of a certain class, nor, yet, of the idler who does as little 
work as possible for as much pay as possible. I refer 
to the ‘average, conscientious laborer or miner, who is 
anxious to give a day’s work for a day’s pay. I have faith 
enough in humanity to believe that the average laborer 
or miner is a conscientious worker. 

In his social relations, the true mine worker is right 
in his belief that he has certain inalienable rights and 
can justly claim a few things above a place to sleep, food 
to eat and clothes to wear. His claim that he has a right 
to own his own home should be warmly supported by his 
employer. His ambition to furnish his home with com- 
fort, not to say luxuries, should be encouraged. His 
tastes are simple, his needs few, and he has little desire 
or place for luxuries. 
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The mine worker has a right to a common-school edu- 
cation for himself and his family. The conditions of la- 
bor should be such that the conscientious worker will be 
able to keep his children in school during their younger 
years. Surrounding conditions should never be such as to 
permanently separate him from his family and forbid him 
the comfort and pleasure of home life. 

Every worker has a right to certain diversions that 
serve to make life enjoyable as well as profitable. His 
work is made more efficient when he is able to devote a 
small portion of each day to social pleasure, exercise and 
study or reading. The hours so employed by the worker 
are as important and as remunerative to the employer 
as to the employed, because the worker is made stronger 
and more efficient and works with greater zest. It should 
be possible for the man who works by the day or week to 
be able to enjoy a brief respite or vacation that he can 
spend as he wishes on a hunting or fishing trip, or visit- 
ing old friends. 

What it takes to secure these things for the worker 
constitutes, in my opinion, a “living wage,” and is the 
honest worker’s right. It is true, he may make his own 
choice of the manner in which he spends his time and 
money. He may choose between a bank account and a 
piano; or make a considerable sacrifice to secure an edu- 
cation for himself or some member of his family; but 
this sacrifice is at his own option and differs from that 
often forced upon him by untoward conditions under 
which he must work. 

The average true worker does not want his employer’s 
wealth. He knows he is a producer. The suggestion 
is unworthy of sober thought, that the true workman en- 
vies the possessions of another and desires that the owner 
of an industry should be dispossessed and his wealth dis- 
tributed. The honest toiler is naturally independent and 
prides himself on his ability to do for himself and his own. 
He despises the dishonest workman who depends on the 
efficiency of another to cover his own lack. He has no 
use for the parasite in society or industry. 

Grorce N. LANTz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 


Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 


While there has been an occasional mention of the 
adoption of safety chambers in mines, as providing a 
means of escape from the effects of the afterdamp of 
mine explosions, one can but feel that insufficient at- 
tention is being given to this matter, in a practical way. 

At the present time, we hear much of the “Safety 
First” idea. Would it not be well, now, to turn our at- 
tention, in some measure, to what might be called the 
“Safety After” idea? Much study has been given to the 
cause and prevention of mine explosions. The experi- 
ments, at Bruceton, have proven beyond a doubt that coal 
dust is explosive and that its presence in the mine work- 
ings is a menace to safety. There have been many sug- 
gestions to render the mine immune from explosions; 
but, after all has been done, explosions still continue. 

It is true that much time and money are spent in the 
development of mine-rescue work, and the training of 
rescue corps, which we are forced to believe has been 
satisfactory only in a limited sense. In some cases, the 
heroic efforts of would-be rescuers, equipped with rescue 
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apparatus, have resulted in sudden death to themselves. 
This is no reflection on those who have thus braved 
death to rescue others; but is, rather, a testimony of 
their courage and devotion to duty as they understand 
it. We must agree that, to attempt to save men suddenly 
enveloped in a death-dealing atmosphere, in darkness, 
among falling roof and timbers and surrounded by every- 
thing that conspires to kill, is a dangerous if not a well- 
nigh impossible task. 

Is it not true that we have been studying this mat- 
ter of rescue from its most dangerous side? The ques- 
tion may be asked: Do not these devoted rescuers brave a 
greater danger, in many cases, than that faced by those 
whom they would rescue? In every mine explosion, 
those who escape death are the ones who are fortunate 
enough not to have been caught in the path of the ex- 
plosive blast, and who continue to breath mine air as yet 
not contaminated with the poisonous gases of the ex- 
plosion. They have felt the concussion of the explosion 
that took place in another portion of the mine and they 
know too well its meaning. They realize the danger 
that confronts them, and their minds run riot, as to what 
to do or where to go. No time is to be lost; overtaken 
by the deadly afterdamp, their fate is sealed. Under these 
conditions, with no alternative, they rush toward daylight 
and safety, forgetful of or willing to hazard, as their only 
means of escape, the deadly atmosphere of the main roads 
leading out of the mine. 

No argument is required to show what a boon to these 
men, would have been one or more properly equipped safe- 
ty chambers, located at convenient points in the mine, 
to which they could have retired, instead of being forced 
to accept the only alternative of escape by passing 
through airways laden with deadly gases. Had such 
refuge places been provided, the survivors of the disas- 
ter in the mine, instead of being powerless and defenseless, 
would have been provided with all that was needed to in- 
sure safety. , 

The plan of such refuge chambers is simple and can 
but appeal to all practical mining men. A borehole or 
two would place the chamber in communication with the 
surface and permit of the ample ventilaticn of the place 
by the introduction of fresh outside air, and provide 
also a way of supplying food and other necessities. The 
chamber should be well secured against roof falls or the 
invasion of the deadly afterdamp of the mine. There 
should also be provided suitable first-aid equipment and 
restoratives. Would not the Federal Bureau of Mines do 
well to elaborate this scheme? 

CHARLTON DIxon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

& 
The Hookworm Danger in 
Mining 

The interesting and well illustrated article on “Con- 
crete Vaults in Colliery Villages,” Coat Acar, Feb. 7, p. 
256, by Pennsylvania Mining Engineer, describes a great 
advance, All owners of coal-mining villages should read 
the article. It is from defective closets and, more often, 
from no closets at all that the hookworm spreads rapidly. 

This subject has received little attention, while ty- 
phoid fever, and “swatting the fly’ have received their 
full share. The hookworm revels in coal dust, partic- 
ularly if it is damp. To lessen one danger, we increase 
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that from another source. We sprinkle the mine to pre- 
vent dust explosion, and thereby invite the development 
of the hookworm. The native hookworm has long ex- 
isted in the Southern states, but after making careful 
investigation among the miners, in a section of West 
Virginia, I find many indications of its presence there, 
also. What is true of West Virginia, in this respect, is 
probably true of other coal fields in the states. Dr, An- 
ders, a good authority and the author of a very popular 
textbook on the “Practice of Medicine,” without special 
reference to the prevalence of the worm among miners, 
states: “The importation of infected Italian, Hungarian 
and Polish laborers into this country, may be account- 
able for the propagation of the parasite in the United 
States.”? At certain mines in West Virginia these classes 
of labor abound. 

This parasite, the hookworm, became such a menace 
to health and detriment to labor, that it has been fought 
abroad by governmental commission. It is said by an 
authority on the subject that its presence renders certain 
of the most fertile portions of the earth uninhabitable. 

West Virginia is famous beyond all states for the 
number of fatalities in its coal mines; and, strange to 
say, many of these fatalities are indirectly due to this 
small worm. ‘The female worm never exceeds 0.25 in. 
in length. I have practiced medicine in the coal fields 
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of West Virginia for many years and can usually tell 
from the “facies” and general appearance of a miner 
when he is infected with hookworm. Often, as I look 
on the dead face of a miner who has been killed by a fall 
of slate, because he did not prop his roof in time, I can 
read there the ravages of the worm. It causes weak- 
ness and carelessness. Ths man is sick though he does 
not lose flesh. He harbors a creature that looks like a 
miniature canthook. It is located: high up in the in- 
testine, which on account of its conformity is too steep 
for any other creature to hold on. He retains his posi- 
tion there by holding on with two hooks; while he bites 
with four teeth. He cannot be dislodged by the usual 
old-fashioned methods as easily as with a new remedy. 
He probably does more harm by poisoning the blood than 
by extracting anything from it. 

To better this condition among miners, it is more im- 
portant to have sanitary closets inside than outside the 
mine, and to enforce the most rigid discipline that such 
closets be used. There would seem to be no danger from 
the urine. The positive diagnosis of the disease is made 
from a microscopic discovery of the eggs. The adult 
worm is seldom passed except as the result of medicinal 
measures. 

THomaAs R. Evans, M. D. 

Thurmond, W. Va. 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


3. (a) Calculate the value of the pressure potential for the 
entire mine mentioned in the preceding question, the airways 
being 6x10 ft. in section and about 16,000 ft. long, including 
the return, assuming as before two equal splits; and (b) cal- 
culate from this pressure potential the power that will pro- 
duce the desired circulation of air; namely 75,000 cu.ft. per 
min. and the resulting water gage.. 

Solution—(a) The total rubbing surface is s = 2 (6 + 10) 
16,000 = 512,000 sq.ft. For two equal splits, the area of 
passage in this mine is a = 2 (6 X 10) = 120 sq.ft. The mine 
pressure potential is then 


— 


a 120 ¢ 
ONT IN Bafa 5 pee X 512,000 ~ *2¥ 13,000 


(b) The power on \he air, calculated from the pressure 
potential, is then, 
q@ __75,000% 
X?, 13,000? 
The water gage, calculated in the same manner, is 


a Natt (aoe 2 
abe hs 6-2 (3) 5.2 \ 13,000 ean 


4. What volume of air will 10 hp. circulate in an airway 
6x8 ft., in section, and 2500 ft. long? ‘ 7 

Solution—The sectional area of this airway 1S a = Gra <ct8 
= 48 sq.ft.; the rubbing surface 2 (6 + 8) 2500 = 70,000 sq.ft. 


The power potential is therefore 
a 48 
I) as epg ag 

f’ ks — {% 0.00000002 X 70,000 

For 10 hp. on the air, the quantity of air in circulation in 
this airway is 

q =X, & u = 429.1 f% 10 X 33,000 = sry 30,000 cu.ft. per min. 

5. (a) What quantity of air will be circulated, in the 
airway, in the last example, under a 8-in, water gage; and 
what power on the air will be necessary to develop this 
quantity and gage? (b) What was the original water gage 
when 10 hp. circulated 30,000 cu.ft. of air, in this mine? 

Solution—(a) Since the square of the pressure potential 
is equal to the cube of the power potential 


Xp = V X8y = V 429.1% = 8890, nearly 

Then, @=XpV p = 8890 V 5.2 X 3 = say 35,000 cu.ft. per min. 

The power required to produce a 3-in. water gage is 
To 35,000 X 3 X 5.2 

33,000 

(b) The previous water gage due to the circulation of 
30,000 cu.ft., in this mine, under 10 hp. can be calculated in 
several ways; but most simply, thus, 
10 X 33,000 _ 
5.2 X 30,000 








u= = sty 2,500,000 ft.-lb. per min. 





= 429.1, nearly 








= say 17 hp. 


wg. = 2.1 in. 
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The calculation 


may also be made from the potential; 
thus, 





cs 30,0002 
w.g. = g = 2.lin. 


~ 5.2%%,, 5.2 X 429.19 


_ Area of Passage—lIt is important to notice that the poten- 

tial value for any mine is determined by its area of passage 
with respect to the resisting power of its rubbing surface. 
For a single air current the area of passage is the sectional 
area (a) of the airway. For 2, 3, etc., equal splits the area 
of passage is 2a, 3a, etc.; for n equal splits the area of pas- 
sage, for the mine, is na, 

The unit of resistance being k, the resisting power of the 
entire airway or mine is indicated by ks; and the potential 
values of the mine with respect to power and pressure of 
circulation, respectively, are thus expressed 


x Vo na 
a ks t ks 
Mine pressure potential, YX, = [@o? Ser Ae ee 
p \V ks : kee 
It should be observed that the mine power potential varies 
as the number of equal splits or currents, which is not true of 
the pressure potential of a mine. This fact has an important 
application, since, for the same mine, the rubbing surface 
being constant, the number of splits (n) is equal to the power- 
potential ratio. An example will serve to make this clear. 
Example—Suppose it is desired to ascertain quickly how 
many equal splits would pass the same quantity of air 
(75,000 cu.ft. per min.), in Example 3, on the preceding page, 
under a 2-in. water gage, where two splits of air gave a 
water gage of 6.41 in. 
Solution—The area of passage for two splits in this mine 
is na = 2) X 60 = 120; and the rubbing surface being s-= 
512,000 sq.ft., the mine power potential is 


Mine power potential, 





Xy = y= ~ YE 552.6 
ks Y’ 0.00000002j x 512,000 
_ The power potential for a circulation of 75,000 cu.ft. of 
air under a 2-in. water gage is 


OS i Ae a i 
An Res * ae Stun ere 


Since the number of equal splits varies as the power po- 
tential, the split ratio is equal to the power-potential ratio, 
which is n : 2. Hence, 

m _ 814.8 _ 
IAGbD Clue 
n= 2X 1.47 = say 3 splits 

The reference, thus far, has been to the equal division of 
the air current, and the rules and formulas given above apply 
strictly, only to mines in which the air current is divided at 
Or near the main entrance and passes through the mine in 
two or more separate and equal splits. 


(2 splits) 


(n splits) 


1.47 
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Menmsuration--The Circle 


Can you give a formula, without the use of trigonom- 
etry, for finding the sectional area of a circular segment 
or the area of that portion of cross-section lying beneath 
the flat arch of a tunnel and above the springing line? 
The clear span of the arch is 12 ft., and the rise at the 
center, 3 ft. The arch is an arc of a circle. 


California, Penn. READER. 


The simplest method of calculating the segment of a 
circle is te divide the half-chord of the are by its 
radius, which gives the natural sine of the angle corre- 
sponding to half the are. Uf the chord (c) of the are and 
the rise (2) only are given, the radius (7) can be .ound 
by dividing the sum ot the squares of the half-chord and 
the rise, by twice the rise of the arc or height of the 
segment, cs expressed by the formula 

(6/2)? +h? 
ir aw) 6 

Having found the radius of the circle, calculate the en- 
tire area (zr?) of the circle, and multiply this total area 
by the ratio of the angle subtending the half-arc to 180 
deg., which will give the area of the sector included be- 
tween the arc and the two radii drawn to its extremities. 
To obtain the area of the segment subtending the are, 
subtract from the area of the sector just found, the area 
of the triangle formed by the chord and the two radii 
mentioned. The area of this triangle is equal to the half- 
chord (c/2) multiplied by the radius of the circle less 
the rise of the arc (r — h). This is the usual and sim- 
plest method of calculating the area of a segment of a 
circle. 

In order to avoid the use of tgonometry, in this cal- 
culation, it is necessary to adopt the same method of ap- 
proximation that is used in finding the value of a» for 
calculating the area of a circle. This method is as fol- 
lows: 

Referring to the accompanying figure, the first step 
is to ealeulate the area of the sector OACB; and from 
this subtract the area 
of the triangle OAB, 
as before. The area 
of the sector is equal 
to the length of 
the are ACB multi- 
plied by one-half of 





the radius OB. The 
length of the are 
ACB not being 


given, may be calcu- 
lated, approximately, 
as just stated, by 
finding the length of 
one of a number of 


small equal — sub- 
chords, whose sum will approach very closely to the ac- 


tual length of the arc. 





FinpiInGc AREA OF SEGMENT OF 
CIRCLE 
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Calling the original chord and rise of the are e and h, 
respectively, and designating each subchord and corre- 
sponding rise, for each successive equal division of the 
arc, by ¢,h,; ¢,h,; ¢shs, etc., it is evident that am ex- 
pression of the total length of the are ACB can be found 
by taking the sum of, say m equal subchords. Each suc- 
cessive subchord being calculated from the preceding ome, 
the nth subchord will finally be given in terms of the 
original height or rise and the radius of the are. 

Without showing the development of this method, it 
will be sufficient to give the two basal formulas employed 
for finding the length of a subchord from the chord and 
rise of twice the are subtended by that subchord. Since 
any chord of a circle is a mean proportional between 
the diameter and the rise of twice the are subtended by 
that chord, the length of a subchord ¢, (see Fig.) is given 
by the formula 

C, = Ni2ak (1) 

This formula makes it possible te ealeulate the length 
of a chord of half an arc when the rise and the radius of 
the arc are known. 

Again, since the half-chord (¢/2) of an are is a mean 
proportional between the rise (h) of the are and the 
diameter of the circle less the rise of the are (2 r — h), 
the rise of any are is equal to the radius minus the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the radius and 
half the chord subtending the arc, as expressed by the 
following formula (see Fig.) : 

h=r—vr? (c/2)? (2) 

Now, applying formula (2) to find the rise (h,) of 
the are CB, corresponding to the first subchord (¢,), 
by substituting the value of this subchord, as given by 
the formula 1, in formula 2 and simplifying, the fol- 
lowing simple formula is obtained, which gives the rise 
of the first half-arc, in terms of the rise and radius of 
the original arc; thus, | 


h,=rd—v1—Afr) 


1 








(3) 

This process can be extended and applied for finding 
the rise corresponding to an indefinite number of equal 
subdivisions of are. If there are n subdivisions, the 
length of subchord (cn), which is approximately the 
length ot the corresponding arc, is found by substituting 
the calculated rise (An) in the formula 


Cn = 2 V hn (2 Ye ee hn) (4) 


Finally, mu.tiply the length of this subdivision of 
are by the number of subdivisions (n) to obtain the 
length of the original are ACB; and, again, multiply the 
calculated length of are ACB by one-half the radius r, to 
obtain the area of the sector OACB,; and from this area 
of the sector, subtract the area of the triangle OAB to ob- 
tain the area of the segment ACB. These areas are given 
by the following formulas: 


(5) 
area of segment = r [nV hn (27 — hn) — c/2] (6) 


area of sector = nr V hn (27 — hn) 
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Examination Questions 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—If, on entering the mine as a fireboss, you 
found one of the splits completely shut off from the in- 
take air, by a heavy fall of roof, what would be your 
duty in this case? 

Ans.—The bituminous-mine law requires the fireboss 

“place a danger signal across the entrance to every 
working place and every other place where explosive gas 
is discovered or where immediate danger is found to ex- 
ist from any other cause.” (Art. 5, Sec. 1.) He is also 
required (Sec. 2), immediately after completing his ex- 
amination of the mine, to make and sign a pen-and-ink 
record of the same, in a book kept at the office for that 
purpose. The law states: “This record shall show the 
time taken in making the examination, and, also, clearly 
state the nature and location of any danger that may 
have been discovered in any room or entry, or other place 
in the mine.” The fireboss must also “immediately re- 
port the location thereof to the mine foreman,” whose 
duty it should be to see that the danger is removed as 
quickly as possible; and, till this is done, and the sec- 
tion examined and reported safe, no one must be per- 
mitted to enter that section of the mine. 

Ques—In making the examination of a mine for fire- 
damp, could it happen that a fire would be found burning 
in one of the rooms turned off one of the headings; and 
what would be your duty in such a case? 

Ans.—Ilt frequently happens that the fireboss, in mak- 
ing his morning examination, finds that a fire has started 
at or near the working face. In most cases, this is due 
to the ignition of a gas feeder, by the flame of a shot; 
and, no one being present to extinguish the feeder, the 
coal became ignited and the fire gained considerable head- 
way before it was discovered by the fireboss on his morn- 
ing round. 

The fireboss should at once give the alarm, so that 
steps can be taken to extinguish the fire, assuming that 
he is not able to do this himself. In some cases it may 
be possible to short-circuit the air so as to prevent the 
smoke and gases from the fire penetrating further into 
the mine workings. This should be done at once if it 
will not render other portions of the mine dangerous. 
It may, also, be practicable and necessary to reduce the 
circulation of air passing over the fire. In any case, 
no time must be lost in giving the alarm and securing 
efficient help. 

Ques.—What should be the height of the motive col- 
umn formed when the depths of the downeast and upcast 
shafts are each 300 ft., the temperature of the down- 
east shaft being 32 deg. F., and that of the upcast, 48 
deg. F.? 

Ans.—The height of the motive or air column, in terms 
of the downcast air, is calculated as follows: 


(48 — 32) 300 _ 4800 


—— = 9.45 ft. 
~ 460 + i? 508 
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In like manner, the height of motive column may be 
calculated in terms of the upcast air, as follows: 
(48 — 32) 300 4800 
460+ 32 492 


should a stable in a mine be constructed 


hu= = 9.76: [t. 





. Ques.— How 
and ventilated. 

Ans.—A mine stable should be constructed in as nearly 
a fireproof manner as possible. It should be sufficiently 
high to permit of good ventilation, without producing a 
high velocity of the air current. The roof must be well 
secured against falls. It should have a good cement floor, 
be well drained, and ample provision should be made for 
the storage of the daily feed and refuse. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, a mine stable 
should be located in close proximity to the bottom of the 
shaft, for the more economical handling of supplies and 






















Peek ay refuse, and the rescue 
beeen! +S of the mules, in. case 
Jao Ot Ass Upcast Shaf, of emergency. The 

Y 4 stable should be so ar- 
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without passing 
through any other sec- 
tion of the mine. As shown in the figure the circula- 
tion of air through the stables should be controlled by 
double doors at the return end. 

(Jues.—H ow is air put in motion for the ventilation 
of a mine? 

Ans.—Air, ike other fluids, moves from a point of 
higher pressure to a point of lower pressure. There is al- 
ways required, tierefore, a certain excess of pressure in 
the intake airway over that in the return. This excess 
of pressure is created by means of a blowing fan at the 
intake opening, or an exhaust fan or furnace at the re- 
turn opening or upeast shaft. The difference of pressure 
between the intake and return airways is called the unit 
of ventilating pressure. 

Ques.—How many systems of ventilation are there in 
mining ? 

Ans.—There are two general systems of ventilation. 
known as the “blowing system,” in which the air is forced 
or blown through the mine, under a pressure greater than 
that of the atmosphere; and the “exhaust system” in 
which the action of the mine ventilator causes a vacuous 
condition in the return airway, and the atmospheric pres- 
sure at the intake opening forces air into and through the 
mine. The mine is then said +9 be ventilated under a 
pressure less than that of the atmosphere. 


MINE STABLE 
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Washington, D. Cc. 


President Wilson has signed the Alaska railroad bill, which 
is designed to give him the power to construct a railroad in 
Alaska, located at his own discretion, in such a way as to 
furnish means for opening up the coal fields and other natural 
resources of the territory. The bill as already well known 
provides an appropriation of $35,000,000 to be obtained as 
needed through the issue of bonds, but $1,000,000 of which Ts 
made available in advance by means of direct appropria- 
tion from the Treasury. The understanding is that there 
will be no delay in starting the work and Secretary Lane, of 


the Interior Department, has already had a long conference 


with the President about the selection of the men who are to 
participate in the locating and constructing of the new line. 

An interesting phase of this matter, however, is found in the 
fact that it is one element in a large program of Alaskan 
exploitation, which is primarily intended for the opening up 
of the coal fields and has in view the substitution of govern- 
ment enterprise for private control and operation of the min- 
ing possibilities of the territory. It is now intended to push 
as a completion of the scheme, the bill providing for the 
so called “Alaska Development Board,” which is to consist of 
three persons appointed by the President to “have jurisdiction 
and control over the care, use and disposition of all reserved 
and unreserved public lands, including forests and waters 
and resources—mines, minerals and mining.’ While it may 
not be that there will be any effort at direct government 
operation of the mines of Alaska, even if the whole program 
that the Administration has in mind goes through, several 
such schemes are already on foot and may have more or less 
importance. 2 ae 

Representative Bryan has introduced a bill intended to 
provide for the immediate and rapid development of Alaskan 
resources at a greater speed than seems likely to be possible 
under the very broad general policy of development that has 
been mapped out by the Administration in connection with 
its Alaskan railroad plan. His scheme is to organize a service 
to be known as the “Alaska Mining Service,’ for the purpose 
of getting out coal. The “Alaska Mining Service’ would be 
“charged with the duty of operating coal mines on lands re- 
served to the Government and the distributing stations and of 
selling coal,” in a manner to be prescribed. The bill then 
goes on to indicate methods of leasing at the discretion of the 
President and to prescribe the methods of employing men in 
the event that the President deems it preferable to do the 
mining himself. In the event of leases, the land thus leased 
is not to exceed 3,200 acres, and no person interested in com- 
-mon carriers is to be allowed to own or have any interest as 
a stockholder or otherwise in any lease. The charge for the 
lease is to be at the following rate: ‘“25c. per acre of the 
leased premises for the first year; 50c. for the second year; $1 
for the third year,’ and thereafter the same charge per an- 
num throughout the continuance of the lease. A certain per- 
eentage of the proceeds of the enterprise are to be set aside 
and kept for the purpose of improving, extending and develop- 
ing the transportation and other facilities for coal mining in 
the territory of Alaska. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


{t is reported here that American coal is blamed for the 
total failure of the new coke-oven piant at South Bethlehem. 
Practically every one of the 300 ovens will soon be useless. 

In Germany the ovens would have worked to a nicety, but 
the American coal generated so much greater heat that the 
insides of the coke ovens have been unable to withstand it. 
The entire battery of 300 ovens erected at a cost of between 
$6,000,000 and $8,000,000 are an almost total loss and will be 
torn down. 

The Didler-March Co., a German concern, was the con- 
structing company, and _ the financial banker was the 
Deutsches Bank, of Germany. On the latter, it is said, will 
fall the heaviest loss. 

It is also said that the brick used in the construction of 
the ovens, especially the inside, was of an inferior kind. When 
the Germans received the contract to erect the first coke ovens 


of their kind in America, they started a brick-making plant 
at Valentine, N. J. Unfortunately, this burned down some 
time ago and the Germans had to look elsewhere for con- 
structing material. 

They were practically swindled, it is alleged, for the qual- 
ity of brick was decidedly inferior and melted under the 
intense heat. 

Money ran like water in the building of the plant. Wages 
were high, and policemen who were employed to guard ap- 
proaches to the plant, were paid 50 per cent. more than the 
policemen of Bethlehem. The Germans are acknowledged 
to have the best patents on the methods of coking in the 
world, and their efforts to guard against the stealing of these 
patents were costly. A force of high-priced detectives was 
employed for a time. 

When the furnaces were first started it was calculated that 
150 carloads of coal a day would be required. This, provided 
the ovens worked all right. But they didn’t. Nevertheless 
the 150 cars of coal continued to arrive each day, and soon 
the yards were overflowing, and heavy demurrage charges 
resulted. 

But things have not changed with the formal transfer this 
week of the plant to the operating company, the Lehigh Coke 
Co. Another start is to be made. The worthless plant is to 
be dismantled and new batteries of between 400 and 500 ovens 
are to be built, and will use about 5000 tons of coal a day. 

The original contract called for the erection and operation 
of the plant by the Germans, C. M. Schwab to furnish all the 
coal and get all the coke and gas, the Germans to receive the 
byproducts from which they hoped to make millions of dollars 
a@ year. 


One of the most striking articles that has come from the 
Anthracite Operators’ Press Bureau, is the one issued about 
Mar. 12. It cites the reason of one of the best known mining 
officials in the anthracite region for granting the check-off 
to the United Mine Workers. 

The article is as follows: 


If over a half century “on the job” carries any weight of 
conviction, a letter recently received by Samuel D. Warriner, 
president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., presenting a 
miner’s view of the United Mine Workers’ recent request for 
the check-off in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania should 
be of interest. 

“Having been duri ing a period of over fifty years a member 
of several miners’ organizations, including the 2 Ww. 
of A.,” he wrote, “I have always believed in the protection of 
labor to obtain ‘fair and living compensation in so far as the 
same can be accomplished between employer and employee 
in the most peaceable manner. 

In stating his views on the question of the check-off—the 
retaining of union dues and assessments from the employees’ 
wages to turn over to the union—the veteran miner voiced 
his protest on the ground that it was “unconstitutional and 
against the liberty and free will of every fair and intelligent 
wage earner.” 

His views on the disposition of the assessments, fees and 
monthly dues after they are collected by the check- off, were 
even more drastic. He pointed out that they could be used 
to create additional officials and to increase the salaries of the 
existing officials. “The whole amount of funds collected,” 
he said, ‘‘could be used to further their careers and maintain 
their official positions irrespective of any protest presented 
by any local of the union which learned of any imposition 
by the officials in the shape of discrimination, graft or specu- 
lating with the funds.” 

“Not only these things are true,” he continued, “but T have 
found from experience that political capacities are more or 
less maintained from union funds to promote any alleged 
union officials and have read of many who were back-sliders 
to that which they represented before their promotion. 

“Verily, the same it is, and has been, with all boards of 
committees, commissions and investigations, when the hard 
ae oe a wage earner is made an object to maintain any army 
of officials.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Seranton—Among the graduates of the night school 
classes of the Scranton Technical High School on Mar. 12, 
was William C. Jones, aged 66, employed as a miner during 
the day, who has completed the night school course with an 
average of 82 per cent. He intends to complete the high 
school course. 
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Williamstown—Rescue work in recovering the bodies of 
John Welker and Harry Lynch, miners, who were killed by 
an explosion of gas in the old slope of the Williamstown 
colliery on Mar. 10, was completed on Mar. 12. Tons of rock 
and coal had fallen on top of the unfortunate men, and the 
work of recovery was exceedingly difficult and dangerous. 
The little mining town feels shocked after this accident, com- 
ing so soon after two other miners lost their lives by an 
explosion of gas three weeks ago, This makes five fatal and 
fifteen nonfatal accidents this year for the community. 


Pittsburgh—The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that the date for the argument in the matter of the 
complaint against the Philadelphia & Reading and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads as to the cost of transporting anthracite coal 
from the mines to Philadelphia, which was fixed for Mar. 
30, has been postponed until Apr. 13. The postponement is 
necessary for the reason that some of the attorneys inter- 
ested in the case have made prior engagements to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 30th, 

Mar. 25 has been agreed upon as the date for argument of 
the action in equity brought by the Peoples Coal Co., of 
Scranton, to test the constitutionality of the anthracite coal 
tax act of 1913. 


Bituminous 


Pottsville—Joseph Jones, a timekeeper employed by the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., at Coaldale, on Mar. 9, pleaded 
guilty to four charges of embezzlement and one of larceny 
and was sentenced to two years in jail. By means of ficti- 
tious names placed on the pay-roll, Jones, in eighteen months, 
defrauded the company of $5400, using the money to spec- 
ulate. 


Pittston—Several graves in St. John’s Cemetery have been 
affected by a cave-in at No. 2 mine of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. The cave-in is 40 ft. in diameter, and, owing to the fact 
that the ground is still unstable, it is impossible to remove 
the bodies. Officials of the company admit that the whole 
cemetery is undermined. 


Wilkes-Barre—By a decision of Judge Garman, of the Lu- 
zerne County Court, in the famous suit of the Pennsylvania 
Central Brewing Co., against the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., over 
the destruction of an artesian well the court refuses a new 
trial and judgment notwithstanding the verdict to the de- 
fendants, thus sustaining the verdict of $8000 given the Brew- 
ing Co. for the destruction of the well. 

The case was one of the most unusual tried in the lower 
courts in some years and was based on a conflict of surface 
and mining rights, the right of the plaintiff to the water 
under the ground from a well sunk on its property as against 
the right of the defendant company to mine its coal under the 
ground regardless of the well. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A classification of the 23 fatal accidents oc- 
curring in the West Virginia field during the month of Feb- 
ruary shows that four occurred on the outside and nineteen 
on the inside of the mines. Death came to nine from falls 
of slate and coal; six from car and motor accidents; two 
from electrocution; two from explosions; two from falls in 
the shaft; one from machinery, and one from the kick of a 
mule. Compared with the record of 38 deaths of the month 
previous and that of 33 for February, 1913, the Department 
of Mines has every reason to be encouraged by this report. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Lake vessels owned by Ohio companies come 
within the scope of the workmen’s compensation act, and if 
their employees who are hired in Ohio are victims of accidents 
which happen in waters beyond the jurisdiction of the state, 
they are entitled to’ recover from the Ohio State insurance 
fund. If an employee of an Ohio corporation which pays into 
the workmen’s compensation fund is injured or killed while 
in the performance of his duty in another state, recovery may 
be had under the compensation act. Should the employee 
elect to sue for damages in the outside state the company 
would be allowed to use the same defense it would have if 
the action were brought in Ohio. 

Urban—John Downey, a well known coal dealer of this 
section, recently was shot and killed by George Lee, a tenant 
in one of his houses following a dispute. 

Massillon—The tipple and power house of the Massillon- 
Elm Run Coal Co. near here were saved from destruction by 
fire recently when a neighbor started the pumps and quenched 
the flames. The fire started from a miner’s lamp. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesbure—W. H. Potter, of Mater, Ky., near this 
- place, has leased 400 acres of fine coal land to Louisville and 
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Cincinnati promoters for immediate development. The prop- 
erty lies around the mouth of Boone’s Fork, on the edge 
of the main coal field in that section. 


Frankfort—The House Committee on Mines and Mining 
has reported favorably a bill fixing the salary of the Chief 
Mine Inspector at $3000 a year and creating two additional 
assistants. 


Lexington—State Mine Inspector C. J. Norwood, Perry V. 
Cole and T. J. Barr, comprising the State Board of Examin- 
ers for applicants for mine-foreman certificates, have issued 
23 certificates to those who successfully passed the examina- 
tions begun Feb. 23, as follows: First-class, George Coburn, 
McRoberts; G. H. Darbyshire, Jenkins; John BE. Dent, Mc- 
Roberts; David J. Llewellyn, Jenkins; M. B. Mitchell, Ray- 
mond; C. F. Rainey, Warren, and W. R. Rainey, Warren. 
Second-class, H. S. Adkins, Rigley; J. C. Angel, Bradel; F. L. 
Long, Lower Greasy; F. F. McCoy, Warren; J. Dunn, Van 
Lear; Herschel Poge, Beach Creek; W. A. Ross, Warren; 
John D. Simpson, Excelsior; ‘C. C. Ward, Williamport; George 
C. Wolfe, Van Lear. Four other applicants received thirfl- 
class certificates, entitling them to act as foremen only in 
nongaseous mines employing not more than 25 men. 


INDIANA 
Evansville—It is understood that M. L. Albers, of 1 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, is endeavoring to secure several of 
the mines which were recently reported as being under 
option to the Deep Water Coal & Coke Co., with the idea of 
operating them before the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Albers is said to represent a New York syndicate. 


OREGON 

Portland—Word was received here from Seattle, Mar. 10, 
that title to a coal claim near Glacier, Whatcom County, 
estimated of great value, has been awarded by the United 
States Land Office at that place to six joint claimants: Mrs. 
Mary Wheatmar, Seattle; John P. Stuart, Blaine, Wash.; 
Harry C. Smith, Clarence C. Keplinger and Joseph M. Frank- 
vitz, Bellingham, Wash., and Douglas H. Hinton, Glacier, 
Wash. Each owns 160 acres of the land, which is located 
in the forest reserve, about 140 miles from Seattle. The 
claims were filed in 1909. In 1911 the government brought 
action to annul the claims on the ground that the land was 
chiefly valuable for timber and not for coal. The final hear- 
ing came up Mar. 10. State Geologist Henry Landee, presi- 
dent of the state university; F. R. Whitlock, consulting engi- 
neer, and Charles Newhill, efficiency engineer, testified that 
the coal found was pure anthracite. 


MISSOURI 
“Webb City—One miner was killed and one seriously, but 
not fatally, injured, when the hoist at the Burt-Robinson 
mine broke on Mar. 12. The men dropped about 200 ft. 
Charles Tow, 30 years old, was killed, every bone in his 
body being broken. Lewis Harris, 25 years old, probably 
will recover. 


Princeton—Drillers on the Kesterson farm struck coal at 
a depth of 470 ft, The vein was about 5 ft. thick, and cov- 
ered with about 2 ft. of slate. R. H. Brennan has leases on 
the land, and must bore five holes, according to the terms of 
his contracts. Railroad connections and other favorable fac- 
tors have directed the attention of a good many operators to 
the Princeton field. 

KANSAS 


Frontenac—A good deal of interest was aroused here re- 
cently when a miner found a nail imbedded in a lump of coal 
mined at a depth of 50 ft. The nail, which was 21%, in. in 
length, and rusty, gave no indication of how it found its 
way into the ground at that depth. 


OKLAHOMA 


Huntington—The Central Coal & Coke Co., of this place, 
through the influence of Robert Barr, superintendent, has 
furnished each of its mines with a first-aid outfit, consisting 
of bandages, splints and other essentials, to be used to re- 
lieve the suffering of injured miners as much as possible 
before bringing them to the surface. 


OKlahoma City—Operators of Oklahoma left for Wash- 
ington recently to confer with government ofticials regarding 
the sale of coal lands in the McAlester field on which leases 
are held. Of the 438,000 acres of segregated Indian jand to 
be sold, 100,000 is held by operators under 30-year leases, of 
which 18 years is to run. The operators wish to retain 
the leases and to secure departmental regulations for the 
protection of the land, regardless of their disposition. In- 
cluded in the committee was W. E. Beaty, of the Dow Coal 
Co.; Carl Sholz, Rock Island Coal Co.; and J. H. Hibbon, su- 
perintendent of mines of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
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Brussels, Belgium—Seven miners were recently drowned 


in a mine at Bracquegnies, near here, by the bursting into 
one of the galleries of a subterranean stream. 


Ekaderinoslav, Russia—Twenty-four men were killed in 
an explosion of gas in a coal mine here on Mar. 8, caused by 
a miner opening his safety lamp in a gas-filled chamber in 
order to light a cigarette. 

London, England—Heavy orders for German coal were re- 
cently placed by one of London’s large gas companies. In 
connection with this, it is interesting to note that Berlin gas 
companies are also users of English coal, shipments of which 
are frequently sent up the Rhine as far as Mannheim, pass- 
ing on their way within a short distance of the Essen coal 
region, probably the most important coal district on the 
continent. 
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Adamson, Okla.—The Dow Coal Co. is sinking a slope mine 
here, and expect to sink another shortly, and also to install 
a shaft at Savanna. 


Newark, Ohio—The Dixie Coal Co. has purchased a tract 
of land along the B. & O. R.R. tracks and will start at once 
to erect large coal pockets for retail purposes. 


Coal Hill, Ark.—Rafter Coal Co. will develop 153 acres of 
coal property acquired here, with a daily output of 150 tons. 
This company was recently incorporated as the Peoples Coal 
Company. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The St. Bernard Coal Co., of Earlington, 
Ky., which recently acquired the plant and business of the 
Pinner Coal Co., is planning the erection of two additional 
screening plants in Nashville. 


Columbus, Ohio—The New Pittsburg Coal Co., of Columbus, 
has received word that the Pittsburg Coal Co. will soon start 
the erection of docks at Allouez, Wis., which will cost $500,000 
and require two years to complete. 


Wasioto, Ky.—The Asher Coal Mining Co., recently organ- 
ized with $60,000 capital, are beginning work on a first-class 
mining plant, near Wasioto, on the Cumberland Valley Di- 
vision of the Louisville & Nashville. TT. J. Asher is managing 
the new operation. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Cumberland-Campbell Coal Co., recently 
organized at Welch, W. Va., by James B, Flannigan, Welch; 
Ely L. Glade, Chicago; J. M. Clay, Louisa; and J. W. Waldron 
and T. J. Flannigan, Welch, will start a million-dollar opera- 
tion on Martin’s Fork, near here, where they will build two 
good-sized industrial cities. Work to start within two weeks. 


Pound, Va.—The Indian Creek & Pound River R.R., an ex- 
tensive lumber carrier, makes the announcement that the 
road will be extended from Pound down Pound River to a 
connection with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R., now 
being completed through ‘The Breaks.” The extension will 
be about ten miles long and will pass through a rich coal and 
timber section. 





Bethlehem, Penn.—The Lehigh Coke Co. will shortly begin 
construction of a $4,000,000 plant for the manufacture of 
coke and coal byproducts to supply the blast furnaces and 
foundaries of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. When com- 
pleted the plant will b2 the second largest of its kind in 
the world, consisting of 424 ovens with a capacity for car- 
bonizing daily 5000 tons of bituminous coal. 


Fleming, Ky.—The Mineral Fuel Co. are getting well 
under way in the construction of their third industrial min- 
ing city on Yount’s Fork four miles from Fleming, several 
hundred hands being at work. Already mining operations 
have been begun at two of the company’s mines in Fleming. 
Two more mines will be in readiness immediately. The coal 
tonnage will be largely increased by April 1. 





Gate City, Va.—The Clinch Mountain & Southern R.R. Co., 
with headquarters at Abingdon, Va., announces the building 
of a coal and lumber road from Gate City to Abingdon, 20 
miles, construction of which is to start by April 1. The road 
will tap a large part of the rich timber holdings of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation where developments will soon 
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start in the coal and timber properties. Construction will 


be rushed. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Haley Coal Co. will begin operations 
immediately upon a mammoth coal mining plant on Lost 
Creek, seven miles from the main line of the Lexington & 
Eastern R.R. in Perry county, and have arranged with the 
L. & E. to build a spur line to the new development, con- 
struction of which is to start at once. This, according to 
information, will be one of the biggest coal operations in 
Perry county. 


Newark, Ohio—The announcement is made by the officials 
of the Pan-American Coal Co., of this city, that extensive 
repairs and improvements will be made at the mines of the 
company located in several different mining districts of the 
state. It is proposed to install the Marcus picking tables, 
similar to those in use at the mines of the Pocahontas Coal 
Co., at Coalwood, W. Va. The nine mines of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Co. have a capacity of 1600 tons daily. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
of this city, will add to the equipment of its mines at Lans- 
ford, Penn., six 15-ton and nine 8-ton electric mining loco- 
motives manufactured by the General Electric Company. New 
electrical equipment for the No. 5 shaft at this colliery in- 
cludes a 150-hp. induction motor, three 500-kv.a. transform- 
ers, control equipments, switchboards and accessories, which 
will also be installed by the General Electric Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the instance of the Laclede Gas Light 
Co., a bill recently was introduced in the St. Louis council, 
providing for the condemnation of nine streets on which the 
company wishes to establish a coke-manufacturing plant at 
an estimated cost of $1,500,000. The streets involved lie south 
of Broadway and south of Catlan St. in South St. Louis, ad- 
joining the River Des Peres. No payment in consideration 
of the vacation of the property is provided in the bill. 
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Vinita, Okla.—C. C. Jenkins recently opened a stripping 
mine of 4 ft. of coal at his farm, two miles northwest of 
here. Prospecting is being done in that section by others 
interested in the situation. 


Virginia City, Va.—The Virginia City Colliery Co.’s plant 
here, recently purchased by C. W. Lambert and William T. 
Williams, is being revived and extended with all latest im- 
provements in modern machinery. They will begin shipping 
coal by Apr. 1. 





Viper, Ky.—G. H. and Kemper Brashear have purchased 
the old Brasher coal-land tract, on Mace’s Creek, near here, 
and will put in a $50,000 coal development, beginning work 
Apr. 1. A 1-mile spur line of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. 
will be built to the property. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Protest against increased rates on coal 
from the Birmingham district to Memphis, Tenn., by the 
Frisco lines has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Empire Coal Co. of Birmingham. It is 
claimed that these rates are higher by 10 cents per ton than 
for the same distance from Kentucky and Illinois. 


Fleming, Ky.—The Mineral Fuel Co. here will open and be- 
gin active mining operation in five new mines at Fleming, 
Haymond and Yount’s Fork by Apr. 1, and the output will 
be about doubled from the company’s mines. Increases will 
also be made from time to time during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Contracts were closed a few days ago for the 
entire output of the company’s plants. 


Pittsburz, Kan.—The Cherokée & Pittsburg Coal & Min- 
ing Co. has been made the defendant in a damage suit for 
$500. The plaintiff is Matthew Knowll, a farmer residing 
near Pittsburg. Mr. Knowll alleges that failure of the mine 
owners to have the mine entries under the farm propped. 
has caused his farm to sag and give way in certain places. 
He asserted further that the farm is now unfit for raising 
crops. 





Cherryvale, Kan.—Smelting companies of Kansas, many 
of which were practically put out of business by inability 
to get gas or oil for fuel during the past winter, are, in sev- 
eral instances, trying crushed coal successfully for this pur- 
pose. The Edgar Zine Co., of Cherryvale, has spent $100,000 
in installing coal-burning kilns, and has resumed capacity 
operations, under the personal supervision of President 'S. C. 
Edgar, Jr., of St. Louis. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—A deal was consummated on Mar. 
13, for a consideration of $6,000,000, whereby H. C. Frick 
bought 10,000 acres of coal lands in Perry Township, Greene 
County, Penn., from J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown. The 
deal was closed after Mr. Frick had completed the arrange- 
ments for the sale of his property on Sixth Ave. and Cherry 
Way to the Fort Pitt Hotel Co. A splendid hotel of 900 
rooms will be built by the Fort Pitt people on the site pur- 
chased. 


Columbus, Ohio—A new operating and jobbing concern 
which has opened offices in Columbus is Hatton, Brown & Co., 
which has main offices at Roanoke, Va. The Western branch 
is in charge of F. G. Hatton, president of the company, who 
will divide his time between the Columbus and Roanoke offices. 
It is the first effort of the company to enter the Western 
field. The company has mines in the Clinch Valley, Va., and 
controls the output of mines in the Pocahontas field in West 
Virginia and in eastern Kentucky. Another product is Wise 
County coke. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Contracts closed with the Northwestern 
Fuel Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., following a recent visit to 
the mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. by a number of of- 
ficers of that company, calling for immediate delivery of 
large quantities of coal, have resulted in renewed activity 
at the mines, which is hampered only by a lack of labor. 
Manager E. Drennen stated recently that there is a marked 
searcity of efficient labor, which is the more regretted on ac- 
count of the fact that the company proposes to open a num- 
ber of new mines during this spring and summer. All plants 
now open will run full time for the remainder of the year, it 
is announced. 


New Orleans, La.—In order to facilitate the handling of 
coal in cargo lots for export, the dock commissioners have 
under consideration a plan for setting aside a well equipped 
wharf for the handling of coal. This will be a part of the 
general movement to increase the exports through this port. 
With the river furnishing cheap transportation to the great- 
est coal fields of the country, the dock board is of the im- 
pression that the providing of proper facilities at this port 
will result in a large cargo movement, especially after the 
canal is opened. It is pointed out that during nearly half 
the year weather conditions at Hampton Roads interfere with 
the handling of coal, while here there would be no such in- 
terruption. 
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Patrick Quinn, superintendent of the Sunshine mines at 
South Fork, Penn., is to be chosen head of the Sterling Coal 
Co.’s operations at Bakerton to succeed the late John B. Reed. 


Benjamin Reene, recently rounded out his 55th year of 
service in the mines. Starting at the age of 11 as a slate 
picker, he worked his way up to a mine foremanship, and is 
at present with the Cranberry Colliery of A. Pardee & Co. in 
that capacity. = 

B. R. Smith has been appointed joint sales agent for the 
Corona Coal & Coke Co., the Birmingham Fuel & Iron Co. 
and the Roden Coal Co., succeeding the late John R. Ryan, 
general sales agent for the two former companies, who died 
about two weeks ago. 


H. A. Rapelye was recently appointed Sales Engineer in 
the Pittsburgh District for the Terry Steam Turbine Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. His offices are in the Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Mr. Rapelye has had a broad experience with 
turbine apparatus, and has been for the past two years the 
commercial engineer of a company prominent in the field 
of prime movers and auxiliaries. 


H. J. Meehan, who was recently appointed general man- 
ager of mines for the Cambria Steel Co., began his duties on 
Mar. 14. Mr. Meehan was formerly Superintendent for the 
Lackawanna Coal & Coke Co., at Wehrum, Penn. During 
the four or five years that he was with the Lackawanna Co., 
he increased its output from 400 tons to 2500 tons daily. Mr. 
Meehan’s headquarters are at Johnstown, Penn. 


J. L. Forepaugh has been appointed lake freighting agent 
of the North-Western Fuel Co. with offices in Cleveland. He 
succeeds A. E. Williams, who resigned last month. Mr. Fore- 
paugh was formerly a division superintendent for the Great 
Northern R.R., and of late has been a traffic manager for 
the North-Western Fuel Co. in St. Paul, Minn., where the 
company has its principal office. The appointment of Mr. 
Forepaugh was effective March 1. 
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James Anderson, vice-president and general manager of 


the Pacific Coast Coal Co., and engineer of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., died on Mar, 18, at his home in Seattle. Mr. An- 
derson was 58 years of age, and was considered an authority 
on coal mining in the Pacific Northwest. 


William R. Borders, president of the Bank of Sparta, of 
Sparta, Ill., and president and general manager of the Boyd 
Coal & Coke Co., of Sparta, was one of the victims of the 
Missouri Athletic Club fire in St. Louis, in the early morning 
hours of Feb. 9, in which 29 or 30 other persons lost their 
lives. Mr. Borders was 55 years old and a bachelor, and 
had interests scattered all over the country. At the time 
he was on his way to Texas, having stopped over in St. 
Louis for the night. The remains were taken from the ruins 
on the 13th and the burial held at Sparta. 


Fred Rainecke, secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Reinecke Coal Co., of Madisonville, Ky., died at St. 
John’s Hospital in St. Louis, Monday morning, Mar. 9, where 
he had been confined for some time. Mr. Reinecke belonged 
to a family of pioneer coal operators in the Illinois field 
adjacent to East St. Louis, and located there many years ago 
with his father and brothers. Some few years ago they sold 
their Illinois interest and removed to the West Kentucky 
field, where their mining interests are among the most pros- 
perous and uptodate in the entire field. 
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Burnwell, Ala.—The Burnwell Coal Mining Co., with op- 
erations in Walker County, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Logan, W. Va.—The Iroquois Collieries Co. has been in- 
corporated here by Edward H. Jewett, Leonard C. Davies, 
Richard B. Chase, Ray Cook, and Walter C. McMahon. The 
authorized capitalization is $3000. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Well’s & Day Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized here by P. G. Wells, J. H. Wells and R. F. S. Day, with 
capital of $50,000, for the purpose of developing the rich 
Perry County field, around Hazard. This field is attracting 
considerable attention. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Strawn Coal Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation, the capitalization being placed at $500,000. 
The incorporators and directors, each of whom subscribed to 
$100,000 of stock, are Paul Waples, L. H. McKee, W. Burton, 
J. L. Johnson and A. Deffenbach. The company will mine and 
market ceal in Tarrant, Palo Pinto and other Texas countieés, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Letcher County Coal & Development 
Co. has been organized here by James P. Lewis, Martin D. 
Lewis, James H. Frazier, Whitesburg, and George Hogg, Rox- 
ana, Ky., with a capital stock of $100,000, fully paid in. The 
company owns large areas of fine coal and timber properties 
in eastern Kentucky and proposes to spend thousands of dol- 
lars in the development during the spring and summer 
months. James P, Lewis is president, and James H. Frazier, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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National Tube Co., Pittsburgh Penn. “The Proof is in 
There.” WBHight-page folder, 5x12 in., illustrating and describ- 
ing modern soft-steel pipe vs. wrought-iron pipe. 


_ National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. “N. T. C. Regrinding 
Valves.” Fourteen pages, 2%4x6 in., illustrating and describ- 
ing the advantages of N. T. C. regrinding valves. 


EHOM Jats 
8x6% in., 


Stine Pat- 
illus. 


The J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Penn. 
ented Disk Fans. Twenty-four pages, 


Chieago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. “Chicago Coal 


Drills.’ Twelve pages, 6x9 in., illus. 
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General Review 


Cancellations the rule in anthracite and trade marking 
time pending opening prices. Possibility of a suspension in 
the soft-coal fields already discounted. Contracts renewed on 
the same basis as last year, but subject to a change in the 
wage scale. 

In spite of the fact that mining in the nard-coal regions 
is under heavily curtailed production, the anthracite agencies 
are being swamped with cancellations of March orders. Con- 
sumers and dealers have sufficient of the domestic sizes on 
hand to carry them over until the spring discount goes into 
effect, Apr. 1, and the market is flat and devoid of any interest 
whatever. The trade is at a complete standstill, and simply 
marking time pending the opening prices. Individual opera- 
tors are always offering coal at the April circular, but the 
large companies are contenting themselves with making prep- 
arations for the spring and summer business, which promises 
to be heavy. It is generaily agreed on all sides that stocks 
on hand are at an abnormally low level, and a sharp rush 
for coal is expected Apr. 1, with a consistently active business 
thereafter. 

The possibility of a suspension at the bituminous mines, 
lasting from four to six weeks, seems to have been already 
discounted, General conditions are obviously unfavorable, and 
only a vigorous curtailment can prevent a price recession; 
should the price-level break, there is little hopes of it being 
restored during the dull period the trade is now facing. 
Some little contracting is being negotiated on the same basis 
as last year, but subject to any change in the wage scale. The 
Pittsburgh district reports prices steady, with mine opera- 
tions at close to full rated capacity, due probably to a gen- 
eral stocking against a possible suspension and also in part 
to a slightly greater consumption; neither an agreement nor 
continuation of mining pending a settlement of the wage- 
scale controversy is anticipated. 

While the price-level in Ohio is being well maintained, 
there is an entire absence of snap, although this should be 
ordinarily a boom period in trade circles. The domestic busi- 
ness is particularly hard hit, dealers attempting to clean up 
stock rather than accumulate surplusses. Hampton Roads 
prices are steady at the full circular, while loading at the 
piers is somewhat heavier and a further improvement is an- 
ticipated next week. 

There has been a profitable business in the Southern do- 
mestic coals, as a result of the colder weather, but a decided 
slump is anticipated when the spring opening occurs; the 
steam trade is already demoralized, and many mines have 
shut down until conditions improve. AS a result of the milder 
weather in the middle-western market, the domestic demand 
has dropped off almost entirely, and retailers are showing 
little disposition to accumulate surplusses against a suspen- 
sion in mining Apr. 1. This also applies to the steam trade 
with the single exception of the railroads which are stocking 


heavily. 
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A dull period of 60 days or so still predicted. Less talk of 
concessions on contracts, while spot coal is practically at a 
standstill. Some demand for Pennsylvania grades but mostly 
for all-rail delivery. Water freights easy. Anthracite begin- 
ning to be loaded for April billing. 

Bituminous—The general opinion of a fortnight ago that 
there would be little doing on contract business until after 
May 1 seems to be borne out by the state of trade so far this 
month. Aside from water freights being guaranteed at a 
minimum, there is little reason to suppose that any material 
‘concessions are being made from the $2.85 price f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads. If the price level should be reduced through over- 
anxiety on the part of any of the shippers it would be next 
to impossible to reéstablish the season basis in a year so dull 
as this promises to be. Spot coal is practically at a stand- 
still, with no near prospect of improvement. New England 


buyers feel they can continue their waiting policy and perhaps 
make better purchases in May or June. 

Only a relatively small volume of the Pennsylvania grade 
is coming forward in anticipation of a suspension in mining. 
Most of such supplies are coming all-rail; the tide-water mar- 
ket has shown rather less activity in that line. Shippers of 
the better known coals are sharing a fair amount of March 
business but the bulk of it is a hand-to-mouth matter. 

Water freights are easy at 70@75c, Hampton Roads to 
Boston. The demand for tonnage is light, even some of the 
steamers being in the market for recharter. From New York 
for points on Long Island Sound rates are 45@50 cents. 
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Anthracite—Large dealers in the cities are running along 
on light stocks, hoping for early April deliveries. It is under- 
stood that the shipping companies have already begun to place 
barges for April billing. The volume of domestic sizes to be 
received here next month is expected to be heavy. The ice 
went out of the Sace River on Mar. 15, but the Penobscot and 
Kennebec will probably not open until Apr. 5 to 10. 

There is some anxiety over the probable shortage in the 
supply of broken coal, and prices on that size are expected 
to be firm in all directions. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines?) .\. m1 «''eles)sicsise's $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia* Rep he ate 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. VYork*.n 0 .esan 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimorée*enae eaters sire ay aie oat el etetorei ene Reet ceto nae HAS 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads ssi. cis ee: a ois 0's pie oteiuitielelgue il svalelete ate et ott e teen $2.75@2.85 
Boston fis sthie stele oitieaieinise | eleie nlsteva s/n Wieleielels) near is eager wWihelon(S@o.se 
Providence f ais «6.5 s.dercare ce: wieye ave ols.a-alisla sie ess creetuss eale eee tetetetee ta tenaaamn 3.73@3.78 
*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Bituminous trade fails to respond to the possibility of a 
suspension in mining. Spot market flat and little doing on 
new contracts. Nominal martet cn hard coal down to the 
April circular, and the trade marking time pending opening 
prices. 


Bituminous—Contrary to what is normally the case, just 
before a possible suspension in mining, there is absolutely 
no snap whatever to the bituminous market. With the ex- 
ception of some buying on the part of the Berwind Co., due 
probably to the delayed movement as a result of the inclement 
weather, there is practically no spot market whatever, This 
is rather remarkable in view of the fact that conservative 
interests look for a suspension of from four to six weeks, 
and it is evident that buyers are either skeptical of this or 
that such a condition has already been discounted. 
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COOLACH 
Business on contracts is also coming in slowly, with prices 
usually on the same basis as last year, but subject to any in- 
crease in the wage scale. A large tonnage of Fairmount coal 
for lake shipping is reported to have been closed. Demur- 
rage coal is well cleaned up locally, but the loading at South 
Amboy is still reported slow. 


March 21, 1914 


The market is not quotably changed, and we continue on 
the same basis as last week, as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, 
$3.10@3.15; George’s Creek, $3.15@3.25. 


Anthracite—Hard-coal operations are heavily curtailed, 
while all agencies are being swamped with cancellations. 
The nominal market on the prepared grades is practically at 
the full April discount, rumors even being current to the ef- 
fect that some of the larger companies are making such con- 
cessions; this is hardly possible, however, and more likely 
applies to orders being placed now for April delivery. There 
is plenty of individual coal, however, available at these fig- 
ures. . 

As a rule, the steam grades are somewhat easier and 
more nearly normal, but the curtailment in mining is still re- 
sulting in reduced shipments, and there is an acute shortage 
in certain departments, notably pea and buckwheat, which 
are practically out of the market. The anthracite trade is 
now practically marking time, pending the spring opening, 
Apr. 1, at which time a heavy rush for coal is anticipated. 
In view of the reduced mining over the past few months, 
the feeling prevails generally that the stocks of hard coal 
are at an abnormally low point and an unusually active 
spring and summer business is anticipated. We quote the 
New York hard-coal market on the following bas:s: 





Lower Ports 





Upper Ports— 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken $5.00 $5.05 
[DYES € Se i boto rhe eee 5.25 $4.90@5.35 5.30 $4.75@5.30 
RSUOVOii Pare nee ale Gute fais 1a 8h) 5.25 4.90@5.35 5.30 4.90@5.30 
QC OT Ras St Ot ere 5.50 5.35 5.55 5.25@5.55 

EES ib. Be kon ea eee 8.50 3.50@3.75 3.50 3.50@3.75 
Buck wheate wes.) ec. oe 6s 2.75 2.75@3.00 2.70@3.45 2.70@3.00 

TOG wees iat cries ois ss 2 2.25 2.25@2.50 1.95@2.20 2.00@2.40 
Uf Ch iorlate © Ot nO a naan fet mai 1o@ 200 La t0 1.60@1.90 

PHILADELPHIA 


Demand for steam sizes good, 
Mining curtailed. Bituminous 
week, but at 


Anthracite business flat. 
but domestic grades quiet. 
improving; demand about the same as last 
slightly better prices. 

Anthracite—The market for anthracite, outside of the 
steam sizes, has fallen flat. The winter weather of the past 
month has been followed by almost spring temperatures, and 
as the householders have laid in sufficient supplies to carry 
them over until the opening prices, very little can be ex- 
pected in the movement of the domestic sizes. The demand 
for steam grades still continues good, and the stocks of these 
grades have been largely reduced during the past three 
weeks. Curtailed mining has in part been responsible for 
the apparent shortage in tnese sizes, and in some cases, 
premiums have been asked and received. 

The latter half of the month of March has always proved 
a fertile field for the individual eperators who desire to 
continue work at their mines, and a large quantity of coal 
will doubtless come to this market, billed at the April figures. 
The large companies, however, still insist upon March prices, 
and content themselves with filling up their order books, 
and preparing for the heavy rush which is bound to 
take place on Apr. 1. A canvass of the situation finds the 
dealers in splendid shape to handle coal. Their calculations 
are doubtless made to have present stocks almost depleted 
by the opening of April, in marked contrast with last year, 
when considerable high-priced coal was carried over. The 
present outlook is favorable for a good, early spring business. 

Bituminous—Slight improvement marked the bituminous 
trade last week. The demand was on about a parity with the 
week previous, but slightly better prices prevailed. The re- 
stricted movement of cars has doubtless caused this, but 
the end of the week finds traffic in much better shape. Re- 
stricted production, however, still obtains at many opera- 
tions, and the fear of demurrage finds little coal standing at 
tidewater without shipping orders. 


BALTIMORE 


Car shortage is being severely felt, much to the surprise 
of the trade. Spot sales at tide exceed the mine prices. An- 
thracite demand shading off, but both branches busy on con- 
tracts for the new year. 


At a time when the car movement is generally the best 
of the year, a shortage is beginning to develop. During 
the past week a number of mines in West Virginia and in 
western Pennsylvania reported inability to get empties as de- 
sired or to get their loaded cars on the move to terminal 
points. Whether the general retrenchment policies of rail- 
roads is responsible, or some other cause, the fact remains 
that the movement on the Pennsylvania, Western Maryland 
and Baltimore & Ohio is below the high standard formerly 
set. As a result there have been days when there was a con- 
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siderable shortage of fuel at the piers here, and some ship- 
pers have been forced to purchase coal above the market 
price. The situation as to prices at the mines remains un- 
changed and the general market is still flat and uninterest- 
ing. 

The anthracite men are feeling the effects of the spring 
shading off in demand, particularly in the household trade. 
Both ends of the business, however, are now busy on new 
contracts. A fair number of consumers are already in the 
field for long-term contracts, and the figures quoted are re- 
ported the same as those of last April. This is considered a 
good omen for a prosperous summer in the trade. 

While principally interested with the future, there is 
enough spot business for the operators to maintain existing 
prices. West Virginia gas coals are commanding from 75 to 
85c. with the steam grades around 90 to 95c. but the better 
grades are easy at from $1.15 to $1.30. 

Heavy foreign loadings continue. A number of charters 
for foreign account, principally for South and Central Amer- 
ica, and the Mediterranean, were announced during the week. 


BUFFALO 


Fair anthracite trade for the season and supply now de- 
cidedly light. Bituminous moving a little more freely. Coke 
not active. Some uncertainty as to new agreement. 


Bituminous—The demand for all grades of bituminous is 
a trifle more active, with slack more so than sizes, which has 
been the case for sometime and is likely to continue. Ship- 
pers hardly know why this is except that there does not ap- 
pear to be any made yet in connection with the lake trade. 
Slack comes into the lake trade indirectly in the preparation 
of three-quarter, which is the favorite size in that business. 

Some of the mines have increased their output consider- 
ably to meet a sort of spasmodic demand from customers 
who are afraid that they will need more coal if the miners 
go out for any considerable time. Shippers are very cautious 
in predicting either a strike or a suspension. In view of this 
uncertainty, sellers and buyers are protecting their interests 
as best they can. There has been some delay on account of 
snow in the mining districts. Usually there is some activity 
on account of preparing for the lake trade, but now it 
is thought that the upper-lake docks may show large 
amounts unsold when the lakes open. Quotations are fairly 
firm at $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for thrée-quarter, 
$2.50 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
about 25c. lower. 

Coke—There is no stir in the coke trade. Here and there 
some shipper will discover an indication of improvement, 
but it is usually found to be temporary. The Buffalo price 
is based on $4.50 for best Connellsville foundry. Furnace coke 
is very dull, but stock is scarcer. 

Anthracite—The demand is good, considering that April 
is so near at hand. The shippers look for a steady dropping 
off from this time on, but they are not anxious, for the sup- 
ply is light and has been for some time. The mines have not 
run ‘at all actively for a month or so past, due in part to the 
deep snow and there is also no particular reason for activity 
just now. Dealers in independent anthracite have cleaned 
up their supplies at circular prices and now look for a season 
of quiet. 

There is no activity yet in Buffalo harbor. 
has taken some tonnage, but the ice 
rule, the lake shippers have little or 
do not look for any right away. 


One shipper 
is still heavy. As a 
no coal yet and they 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Operations much improved and prices notably stiffer as re- 
sult of impending suspension. Neither settlement or continua- 
tion of operations expected. Prompt coke continues easy and 
contracts moderately good. 


Bituminous—The hardening in 
has continued, until the market is fairly steady around the 
$1.30 basis for mine-run. Slack can be picked up at the old 
price of 90c. in some cases, but sales at $1 and even $1.05 are 
not uncommon. Domestic 1% in. is going at $1.55@1.65. The 
higher figure is understood to be the minimum of the leading 
interest, an advance to that price having been made last Oc- 
tober... Mine operations have improved and some of the large 
interests are now running practically full, while the Pitts- 
burgh district as a whole is probably operating at fully 75% 
of capacity. A small part of the increase in demand is at- 
tributed to increased consumption, but the major part is as- 
eribed to stocking up against’a possible or probable suspen- 
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sion of mining Apr. 1. The market is quotable as follows: 
Slack, 90c.@1.05; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55@1.65 per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 

The Interstate Joint Conference has been called by Presi- 
dent John White of the United Mine Workers to meet in the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Tuesday, Mar. 17. Coal operators 
refuse to make any predictions as to the outcome, but as a 
matter of fact there is little reason for expecting either a set- 
tlement or an arrangement to continue mining pending a set- 
tlement. The convention at Philadelphia lasted three weeks, 
or much longer than was expected. The Chicago convention 
has only two weeks and a day to the expiration of the pres- 
ent scale and it will probably put in all this time, since an ad- 
journment with a disagreement would not look well before 
all the possible time had been used up. 


Connellsville Coke—The market shows somewhat more 
strength. It has lately developed that several sales of round 
tonnages for second-quarter were made by the Producers Coke 
Co., in February, at $2, a price which has been withdrawn at 
least nominally. It is claimed that this interest is now sold 
up to an average operation of fully 50% of the plants repre- 
sented, and will not sell any more coke except at an advance 
over $2. Other sellers are talking $2.10 and have some ne- 
gotiations on. Prompt coke is quiet and is easier again, the 
stringency caused by bad weather being over. The market 
stands quotable: Prompt furnace, $1.90@2; contract furnace, 
$2@2.10; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.60; contract foundry, $2.40@ 
2.60, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 7, at 345,- 
690 tons, an increase of 31,820 tons, and shipments at 383,- 
842 tons, an increase of 42,058 tons. The shipments appear to 
have exceeded production by 38,152 tons, attributed to the 
movement of stock coke by the leading furnace interest. 


TOLEDO 

Market very quiet and demand for steam coal light. Cir- 
cular prices holding well. Track coal strong among domestic 
dealers. 

Although it was anticipated that purchasing agents for 
the large factories would by this time have been incited to 
provide reserve stocks in anticipation of a shutdown, con- 
ditions in the market are still unchanged. Reports state that 
in some instances reserves are being held that were bought 
several weeks ago when prices had slumped badly. This is, 
however, not general. 

On the other hand, there is still 
regarding the situation. The weather is moderating each 
successive day and in consequence the immediate demand 
for domestics has weakened. The cold weather although of 
short duration, was still sufficient to enable the dealers to 
unload all of their yard stock. For the past week track 
coal has been in good demand to fill waiting orders. It must 
be an immediate sale or none at all and dealers do not 
seem inclined to await mine shipments. 

COLUMBUS 

Even with the wage agreement expiring there is no zgen- 
eral stocking movement. Trade is quiet, although a con- 
siderable tonnage of steam grades is moving. Dorestie trade 
has fallen off. 


The coal trade in Ohio apparently has little snap at this 
time, although many contend that a suspension of from 30 
to 60 days can hardly be avoided. Buying to guard against 
a suspension is not active and the market appears dull dur- 
ing a natural boom period. Prices are not being cut, how- 
ever, to force trade and the general tone of the market is 
fair under the circumstances, 

One of the worst features is the falling off in domestic 
demand. With the coming of higher temperatures the domestic 
producing section of the state is at a standstill. Dealers 
have been trying to clean up their stocks rather than to 
accumulate and this move has left them in good shape for 
the summer months. 

The impression prevails that steam users, in case of a 
cessation of mining in Ohio will be able to get their fuel 
supply from West Virginia and there is a lack of buying 
for stocking purposes. Then, again, many of the steam con- 
sumers accumulated stocks during the past two months by 
permitting their usual requisitions to come forward, even 
when consumption was at a low ebb. 

The railroad situation has improved to a certain extent, 
but the motive power on most of the roads is in bad shape 
and consequently the movement is not rapid. In the Hock- 
ing Valley district the output is estimated at about 75% of 
the average. In the Pomeroy Bend most of the mines worked 
full time and a normal production is recorded, but in eastern 
Ohio the outptrt has been about 65%, and the same is true 
of the strictly domestic fields. 


an optimistic. outlook 
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Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1.90 @)1-40 ee connoe $1.50 @ 1.45 $1.50 @ 1.40 
atirich ; pean ce 1.35@ 1. oH $1.20 @ 1.15 a 35@1.30 1.35@1.30- 
Niece een eieer 1.25: O20 eee ee 1.30@1. a 1.25 @ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.15@1. 10 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.99@ 0.8 85 0.80 @ 0.75.- 
Coarse slack........ 0.75@0.70 1.00@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65- 


CLEVELAND 


Market suffering from a surplus of coal and spring-like 
weather. Retail trade at a low ebb and the wholesale has 
no outlet. Prices are running below cost in many instances. 


All last week coal was a drug on the market. 
has been carried about as far as the manufacturers intend 
to go. The jobbers and operators have more real coal on 
hand than they can move and concessions are the rule rather: 
than the exception. Monday the situation was worse than 
last week because of the large receipts. Youghiogheny slack 
was being offered at $1.95 by a local operator, who had a 
number of cars on track and he would have sold 5c. under 
that price to have moved it last Saturday. 

As there are few boats available, it is not likely much, if 
anything, will be loaded until after the navigation season 
officially opens, Apr. 15, and really not before May 1.The at- 
tempt to charter tonnage for the entire season at 25c. to the 
fast docks on Lake Superior seems to have failed, and it is 
understood 27%c. is being offered. The fact that the shipper 
is willing to meet the vessel owners half way means none of 
the boats can be had at the lower rate and the prospects of a 
30c. rate are good. 

Reports received from Duluth-Superior state that the coal 
shipments during the first half of March have been normal. 
The February business was good because the temperature 
averaged ten degrees below normal. It is estimated by the 
fuel agent of one of the largest railroad systems in the 
Northwest that the docks at Duluth-superior are holding 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 tons of coal. 

Sales on the spot market were made. at the following 
prices last week and Monday: 


Stocking 


No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 
Lump, 12 inet eee Om, $2. 00* $3.1C@3.15 
Lump, } in feat 2.00@2.05 1.95 
Bigg. dk onte oer ae TiS. See Spee 5 asi 3.10@3.13 
inetuR Poeeh eter ta cate 1.90 1.90 2.60@2.75 
5 ore aodenanateds inaeeeer Scieas 2.00@2.05 1.95 
Slnck ris, sie heave neh rote meee 1.85 1.75 2.25@2.35 
*None on track. 
DETROIT 


Colder weather cleaned up stocks while delayed movement: 
has restricted supplies and there is a somewhat better tone 
to the market. No general stocking in anticipation of a 
strike. 

Bituminous—There is somewhat of an improvement in the. 
local market, although the price level remains practically 
unchanged, except on some of the best grades. Slack is com- 
manding a fair price, while the domestic grades are naturally 
somewhat softer as a result of the milder weather. The ex- 
treme cold weather of a few weeks ago did much to clean 
up the surpluses, and there is a rather slow movement on 
the railroads, which is keeping the tonnages available at a. 
low point. Embargoes on the Big our and congestions on 
other lines are reported. 

While consumers as a rule are ostensibly refusing to buy, 
in anticipation of a shutdown Apr. 1, it is noted that there 
are some making extensive preparations against such a con- 
tingency. Contracts for the new year are being renewed on 
the same basis as for the last period, but it is reported that 
little new business has developed. The new circular on Poc- 
ahontas and New River is as follows: Lump and egg, April, 
$1.60; May, $1.70; June, $1.90; July, $2; August, $1.25. Mine- 
run from April to August is quoted as $1:25, and $1.40 beyond 
August. 

Anthracite—The milder weather has resulted in a reduced 
demand for hard coal, and it is reported that there is con- 
siderable on demurrage. 

Coke—The coke trade is quite active. The Semet Solvay 
Co. is reported considerably behind on orders, and although 
prices have not improved as yet there is a strong undertone. 
Connellsville foundry is quoted at $2.40, Semet Solvay at $3.25, 
and gashouse at $2.90, all f.0.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Demand for spot coal improving somewhat and fair ship- 
ments being made on contracts. Principal foreign shipments. 
during the week to Naples and Genoa. 

Dumpings during the week have not been extra but are 
somewhat larger and it is believed conditions will greatly 
improve during the coming week. Barge and steamer load- 
ing for the New England market has been fair with some 
large shipments moving to foreign ports. 
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Prices on all grades still remain at circular, foreign ship- 
ments selling about $2.80 to $2.90 for New River and Poca- 
hontas and the demand for these grades showing up consider- 
ably better. There is, however, practically no movement of 
either high volatile or prepared grades. Export coal for 
the week has moved to La Plata, Rio de Janeiro, Canal Zone, 
St. Lucia, Genoa, Naples, Kingston, Para, Ceren and Manos. 

A record loading was made by the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
at their new pier at Lamberts Point on Mar. 9, when they 
loaded 6000 tons of cargo and bunker coal into the S. S. 
“Fedora” between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. and it is be- 
lieved that when this pier is working properly that much bet- 
ter work will be accomplished. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Continued cold weather, with snow, has held business up 
with the retailers, but the advance of the season has cut 
down the demand with operators, who find orders diminish- 
ing. Weather is moderating. 


Ane entirely unexpected snowstorm early last week re- 
sulted in a continuation of active business with retail coal 
dealers in this section, although hand-to-mouth buying was 
general on the part of domestic consumers. The retailers, in 
their turn, have resorted to the same plan, many of them re- 
tiring from the market with small supplies, purchased with- 
in the past week or so. In consequence, there is at present 
only a light movement, and operators find themselves in 
much the same condition as before the February cold snap 
came to their rescue. 

Strike talk is common, and the hope is freely expressed 
that there will at least be a suspension in order to strengthen 
the market. Prices have not reached any higher level than 
that of the past few weeks, $1.50 being about the top of 
the market for first-class block. The steam market is in 
fairly good shape, with the lessening supply of screenings, 80 
and 85c. being the price for the better grades of nut and 
slack. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Demand for lump coal much larger but steam coal quiet. 
Both furnace and foundry coke dull. Pig iron sales not so 
large as last week. Car supply ample. 


The continued cold weather throughout the South has ma- 
terially aided the lump-coal business, as there was practic- 
ally no stocks in the yards, and, as the demand was quite 
heavy on the retail dealers, the operators reaped a substantial 
benefit. However, as practically all the cold weather is over, 
it is expected that lump will now take a decided slump until 
the spring buying sets in at the lower prices. 

Conditions on steam coal are far from satisfactory. The 
coast business is not what it should be, and the market in gen- 
eral is greatly demoralized. Many of the mines are running 
on short time, and some are even shut down entirely until 
conditions change for the better. However, the operators ex- 
pect an improvement within the next 30 days. With all the ad- 
verse conditions, however, prices on steam coal are holding 
up remarkably well. 

The market on both furnace and foundry coke is still quiet, 
all orders being for small tonnage only. Blacksmith coal is 
in a satisfactory condition, the price being firm at $2 to $2.25 
per ton f.o.b. mines. The furnaces report that a very small 
tonnage of iron was booked during the last week as compared 
with the last few weeks but that the price was slightly over 
the $11 mark for 2 foundry f.o.b. Birmingham. On account of 


the exceedingly small shipments of coal and coke, the car 
supply is not a factor at this time. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Continued low temperatures help move the domestic 


grades but heavier demand fails to increase prices. New 


wharf to handle cargo business being considered. 


Owing to the mildness of the winter it looked, the first 
day of February, as if large piles of coal would be carried 
over. Most of the cold weather of the winter, however, has 
come since that date and stocks have been greatly reduced. 
Supplies are still above normal and there has been no tend- 
ency to depart from the reduced prices that went into effect 
shortly after the first of the year. With the passing of pres- 
ent cold spell there is little hope of any further domestic de- 
mand this winter. From now until the discount season there 
will be little activity in the local market. Despite the large 
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stocks some coal is coming down the river from Pittsburgh 
and Kentucky. 


CHICAGO 


Moderate weather and market quiet but supported by fairly 
good buying for storage purposes. Producers are awaiting 
for Apr. 1 to develop some change in the situation. 


The comparatively warm weather and the fact that winter 
is about over has resulted in quiet conditions. The retailer is 
not stocking up now, preferring to take his chances at getting 
coal at the April discount. Apartment houses, the principal 
users of smokeless, have been permitting their stocks to run 
down low, but strength is added to the market by the clean- 
ing up of demurrage coal, with companies getting $1.40 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for lump and egg, with some shading on 
both figures. If mine-run is up to demurrage it has been dis- 
posed of as low as $1.25, while the forcing of lump and egg 
brings the price for the latter below $2. 

The demand for Hocking has been unusually quiet with the 
price maintained at $1.50. The splint situation is still unset- 
tled as the result of shipping this coal in open cars by con- 
signment to Chicago. A large bulk of this grade has sold at 
from $1.40 down to $1.10 and $1, but the circular price is $1.50. 
Franklin County coal is selling at $1.50 circular when it is 
shipped direct from the mine, while coal up to demurrage is 
Iess than $1.25. The Carterville situation is practically the 
same with quotations of from $1.40 to $1.50. There is an ac- 
tive steam demand in the Springfield market and Indiana deal- 
ers are reaping the benefit of a strike scare. The coke market 
is rather soft for domestic but strong for the hard coke. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.55@2.65 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
PP ee ee eke ite 2.55@2.65 $4.30 
IMine@=riin- a htaeras eae 1.87 2.20@2.25 1.87 3.45 
Screenings........ 1.67@1.77 1.90@2.05 1.67@1.77 
ST. LOUIS 


Railroads doing considerable stocking but the average 
steam consumers very little. No strike expected but a sus- 
pension of some duration anticipated. 

The domestic demand has practically 
of the companies are laying in storage coal. During the 
past week, however, the railroads became open about their 
buying in both the Carterville and Standard fields, and a 
large tonnage is now moving for railroad storage. The crisis 
will come as a result of the conference in Chicago and it is 
impossible at this time to determine what action they will 
take. It is likely, however, that there will be no strike, but 
that there will be a suspension. This will cause a general 
advance in prices, on account of the certainty of having to 
place orders for storage coal. 

The screenings market is in a healthy condition, Stand- 
ard scréenings selling at from 65 to 70c., and Carterville at 
from 85 to 90c., with indications that both grades may do 
from 5 to 10 or 15c. better almost any time. Otherwise there 
has been practically no change in prices and the washed mar- 
ket is still weak. The Nos. 3, 4 and 5 sizes are in good de- 
mand, with No. 5 at 75 to 80c., and Nos. 3 and 4 at $1.25 and 
$1.35. Nos. 1 and 2 are offered freely and hard to move at 
$1.25. With screenings at $1 this will open the way for out- 
side coal from the Kentucky field, and the coming week may 
see considerable of this brought in. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Arrival of spring weather has shut off buying. 
ations reduced to 50% capacity. 


The arrival of spring has tended to cut down demand from 
retailers. Dealers, while having light stocks on hand, are 
not inclined to order heavily in view of the warm weather, 
and operators of the Southwest must now rely on other than 
domestic consumption for business. 

Operations at the mines have been reduced to about half 
time as the result of recent unfavorable developments. The 
prospects are for this average to be maintained for some 
time to come. No change has been made in quotations. Sales 
offices are still selling from track, but this method is likely 
to be eliminated in the immediate future. 


Mine oper- 
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OGDEN, UTAH 


Market conditions weak. Spring weather prevailing from 
Omaha to Pacific Coast. Surplus of nut coal at mines. Quo- 
tations unchanged and unsteady. 


The mines in Wyoming and Utah have reduced operations 
to summer basis on account of the weak market and the mine 
that is able to work half time is fortunate. The mild winter 
is being followed by an early spring and no doubt the market 
will continue weak for some time. At present there is a sur- 
plus of nut coal at the mines, but it is hoped the early spring 
will create a demand for this grade of coal as it makes a good 
warm weather fuel. 


California Nebraska General 
LAMP Wale sletlin Weeiahe As ble sbittale @ ayeisian Oansiee tah teeats $3.00 $2.75 $2.75 
A Ci ee era rem cmunt te Mus hho Ott mo teed 2.50 2.00 2.25 
Mine-run’ . tetas atte aria ee ennees 1.85 1.75 1.85 
Saale cine pots we chtlever gore taketh ote rsvettaetace ce ate ere wake 1.00 1.00 1.00 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Winter’s trade over and has bcen a poor year. But coal 


consumption on whole is increasing. 


Winter is now practically over here. The weather has 
been unusually mild in the Pacific Northwest all winter and 
hence the demand for coal for domestic purposes has been 
light, although new uses for coal has probably resulted in 
an increase in the total consumption. 

A regular line of steamers has been established between 
Portland and points in southeastern Alaska and it is expected 
that.these steamers will call at the Vancouver Island coller- 
ies for return cargoes. This will probably affect the fuel 
situation to some extent here next winter. With freight 
rates more reasonable the demand for coal here will be in- 
creased, it is agreed by all dealers, for under existing con- 
ditions little fuel of quality is obtainable at less than $9. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during December and the 
twelve months of 1913 in comparison with 1912, in short tons: 

12 Months ending 


December December 31 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 








Baltimore & Ohio'....... 179,705 118,264 1,613,190 1,516,916 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.. 1,541 681 23,450 16,545 
Brie®s Ayer esac 680,141 794,562 13031,020 8,811,114 
Pennsylvania? *......... 1,036,717 10125125 910;312;3487 S10:71 1,335 
Virginia? Seow yoneh. ae 103 86 283 1,045 
Total) TORS pire 1,898,207 1,925,718 19,486,894 21,056,955 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio’...... 2,796,924 3,183,145 34,128,269 36,915,385 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1 2... 719,733 816,981 8,289,296 9,723,992 
Buffalo & Susq.! ?...... 138,944 141,895 1,530,441 1,787,551 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.... 1,266,503 1,438,367 17,011,888 17,155,233 
Ene? re ake sk: 8,107 10,389 266,150 350,590 
Hunt. & Br’'d T. Mt? ?... 150,771 110,411 1,277,180 1,352,721 
New York Central,.... 826,281 806,572 8,308,260 9,220,689 
Norfolk & Western’ ?... 1,697,488 1,835,823 22,648,169 23,892,469 
Pennsylvania? ?......... 4,271,702 4,354,729 46,434,187 51,526,267 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 928,090 869,360 11,424,681 12,783,389 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?.. 210,473 264,145 2,026,010 2,799,308 
Virginia? 220 y sac askoae 317,405 364,937 3,584,009 4,555,331 
Western Maryland...... 198,102 175,311 2,767,980 2,953,601 
Total 13 roads:. eres 13,530,523 14,472,065 159,691,520 175,016,526 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 416,296 269,998 4,783,821 4,281,240 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? ?.... 53,461 27,559 550,436 500,230 
Buffalo & Susq.1?...... 25,291 23,351 280,489 301,475 
Chesapeake & Ohio’.... 23,544 33,079 260,847 361,535 
New York Central...... UA WARIOY oe nrc eh Sn 87,758 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 134,763 117,305 1,469,618 1,530,384 
Pennsylvania! =......... 1,242,882 880,962 13,371,345 13,892,825 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?.... 589,561 470,912 6,321,154 6,710,138 
Pitts. Shaw & North? ?.. 2, 004-20.) Biche 7,159 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 5,927 4,801 70,351 73,346 
Total LOiroadss.... n< 2,500,902 1,827,967 27,202,978 27,696,763 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 
JODUALyY cee ath ee Ae ae Acboeee: cee testes eer geen 16,421,839 18,936,646 
Februaryiccane paecniae nee sen Gnatee oi iue huntn teeing 17,787,331 17,546,496 
Meaitch rag okgelet ae Sane cane weet Smee fs 19,483,025 17,631,346 
April ete ries ae oie ae ae Lee et Renee 13,429,367 16,850,695 
May 88. Soaeecomattee ed cana: teh ote eee Seed 15,635,568 18,986,790 
A Re ee ee iy Spe we NE i So Us ove 16,702,153 18,580,366 
DULG aoe te oF aid eek aaa sea tad a Sac Een cee 16,635,448 18,704,713 
August. sense pT R S  Srtaiaie Al POs ae ae Sener 18,396,247 19,718,850 
September aks. (uGme as a eee nines ane criom mares 17,432,358 19,046,247 
Octobers wide otis eile ge nbae aie akon he see ee 18,712,657 20,611,176 
NGVEmbOr te iret tes te tect tarie tert cael eer rieneeas 17,815,767 18,931,169 
Decemberiees hers bc ie Set cer cite ae 17,929,632 18,225,750 
Total, 12 months... era eee mie ater 206,381,392 223,770,244 
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1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 

2 Includes company’s coal. 

3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 

Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 373,994 short tons of bituminous coal 
during November, 1913, and 3,869,715 short tons during the 11 months ending 
November 30, 1913. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
Following is a comparative statement of the N. & W. 
tonnage for February, 1913 and 14: 

















Shipped ‘Tipple —Total 
Field 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Pocahontas. 869,596 793,880 16,691 17,158 886,287 811,038 
Tug River.. 201,007 192,545 3,067 3,809 204,074 196,354 
Thacker.... 191,755 252,527 6,473 8,955 198,228 261,482: 
Kenova.... 64,371 64,018 7,030 9,173 71,401 73,191 
Totals... 1,326,729 1,302,970 33,261 39,095 1,359,990 1,342,065. 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
were 64,610 tons in February of this year as compared with 
121,058 last year. 

THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Mar. 1, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 
New England thines: 2.4 vc ate ee ahs eee 128 0 128 

















N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 12,243 O 12,243 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania... 28,539 129 28,310 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 5,372 900 4,472 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 4,543 23 4,520 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 4,019 42 3,977 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . LL 0 1,517 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . 3,289 0 3,289 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mesicd;. 2: cc sacl eee 614 0 614 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 4,558 200 4,358 
Canadian-Liness 32.8 sae cee eee 0 0 
Totals sic cies on Seip ees eke DA ee 64,822 1,394 63,428 
Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dee. 1 Dec. 15 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 
Surplusy. ese 6,720 10,520 17,621 36,435 72,535 87,149 85,489 84,775 
Shortage....... 12,595 8,477 5,095 2,295 57 789 102 239 
INGGM Soc. canite 5,875 2.043 12,526 34,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 


i 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Mar. 6—Irregular conditions are again in evidence. Steam- 
ers are being much delayed by stormy weather, and stocks 
of coal are heavy. Buyers in a position to take immediate 
delivery, are able to secure easy terms for most qualities. 
Colliery owners regarding the difficulties as only temporary, 
are unwilling to modify prices for forward loading. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows: 


unntee 


TUTE 


PU 
a 


Best Welsh steam........... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.14 
Bestiseconds s+ aes ee eee 4.38 -Seconds(: . 0 ste scene 4.02 
Seconds ee hee ot aes 4,14 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.64 
Bestidry.coale:' 2.0 s)Acis 4 4,38, Seconds... pick hiv Wales ene 2,52 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those fOr Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
380 days, 

ITALIAN COAL CONTRACT 


Contracts for supplying about 750,000 tons of coal tor the 
Italian State Railways during 1914 have gone to Cardiff, 
Wales, and the price is to be $3.89 to $4.01 per long ton 
f.o.b. Cardiff. The coal is to be best Monmouthshire.—“Daily 
Consular Reports.” 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States Consular Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follows; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
by giving numbers: 

Canada—It is reported that a bill was recently enacted by 
the Canadian Parliament to exclude French steam trawlers 
from ports in Canada where they now go to coal. If this 
law becomes effective, it is proposed to establish a coal depot 
for the trawlers, and it is possible that this depot will be sup- 
plied with coal from the United States. An American consul 
has already furnished some particulars in regard to American 
coal, but the administrator of the port desires to procure 
as soon as possible all available information regarding the 
price of coal f.o.b. Norfolk, under contracts calling for about 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of coal per annum.—No. 11,870. 


Europe—A member of a business firm in a European 
country informs an American consular officer that he desires 
to be placed in communication with American exporters of 
coal, with the object of representing them as agent. Corres- 
pondence may be in English. Prices, terms, discounts, etc., 
are desired. References can be furnished.—No. 11,931. 
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We will furnish a copy of any article (if in print) for the 
price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost is unknown. 
Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from the publishers, 
there will be some delay for foreign papers. Remittance must 
be sent with order. 


BRIQUETTES 


Fuel-Briquetting Investigations. 
of Mines, Bull. 58; 266 pp., illus. 


Cause VWiliehtom bureau 


The Briquet for Saving Fuel Waste. D. A. Willey. Coll. 
Enegr., February, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35c. 
COAL DUST 
British Coal-Dust Precautions. C. F. J. Galloway. Coll. 
Enegr., March, 1914; 2% pp. 35c. ; 
French Coal Dust Precautions. P. Dunaime. Coll. Engr., 


February, 1914; 44 pp., illus. 35c. 


Wet-Peat Zones for Arresting Coal-Dust Explosions. R. 
Cremer. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20, 1914; 2 p., illus. 40c. 


COKE 


A Westphalian Byproduct Coking Plant which also Sup- 
plies Town Gas. (Abstract of Paper by L. D. Ford read 
before the North of England Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) 
Tron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

A New Type of Coal ‘Compressor. (Meguin’s Magnetic 
Stamping Machine.) Gas Wld., Feb. 7, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

Coal- and Coke-Handling Machinery as Applied to Hori- 
zontal Retorts. (Discussion.) Gas Wld., Feb. 28, 1914; 2% 
pp. 40c. 

Coke Oven Gas for Gas Engines. 
Freyn presented at the Feb. meeting of the A. I. M. E.) 
tr. Revy., Mar: 5, 1914; 2 pp. 25c. 

Coke-Oven Gas for Power Purposes. 
1914; 11% pp., illus. 365c. 

Byproducts vs. Beehive Coke Ovens. 
Coal Age, Feb. 28, 1914; 2 pp. 10c. 

Metallurgical Coke. A. W. Belden. 
Paper 50; 40 pp., illus. 

The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven Plants— 

A. Thau. Gas Wld., Feb. 7, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 


(Paper by Heinrich J. 
Iron 


Coll. Engr., February, 
Henry S. Geismer. 


Bureau of Mines, Tech. 
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DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


New Pumping Plant at Burley Colliery. (The new pumps 
are installed in duplicate in a roomy pump house about 90 
yd. from the pit-bottom, taking the place of the steam driven 
pumps installed at the pit-bottom and delivered to a lodgment, 
the final lift being made by a Cornish pump installed on the 
surface.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Jan. 30, 1914; 2 p., illus. 40c. 

Unwatering Old Workings at Middletown Colliery. (Paper 
by Cecil Hinchliffe read before the Yorkshire Branch of the 
Natl. Assn. of Coll. Mgrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Jan. 30, 1914; 


sopp., lus. —40c. 
The Oneida Drainage Tunnel. A. H. Lewis. Employees’ 
Mag., January, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 
ELECTRICITY 
A Draw-Out Mining Switch Pillar. Coal Age, Feb. 14, 


1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

Direct-Current Fields. (Discussion of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the operation of direct-current ma- 
chines and some emergency cures.) Coal Age, Feb. 28, 1914; 
iegas, hes 

Electricity in Mines. (Paper read by Robt. Nelson before 
the No. Staffordshire Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Coll. 
Guard., Feb. 6, 1914; 1 p. 40c. 

Electricity in Mining. E. B. Wagner. 
January, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 

Explosion-Proof Mining Switch Gear. 
1914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 


Employees’ Mag., 


Coal Age, Feb. 28, 


Hydro-Hlectric Power for West Virginia Collieries. C. A. 
Tupper, Coal Age, Feb. 7, 1914; 3 pp, illus. 10c. 
Purchased Power and Bituminous Coal Mining. A. E. 


Rickards. Coal Age, Feb. 7, 1914; 5%, pp. oillus.2, 10c. 


Speed Control of Electrical Motors. 
1914; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 


The Action of Acid Mine Water on the Insulation of Elec- 
tric Conductors. (A preliminary reporlojeeriwi, Clark rand lus 


Coll. Guard, Feb. 13, 


C. Ilsley.. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 58; 19 pp., illus. 

The Application of Electric Motors to Shovels. H. MI: 
Rogers. Bull. A. I. M. E., February, 1914; 10% pp., illus. 

Use of Alternators in Parallel. Cc. A. Tupper. Iron Tr. 
Rev., Mar. 5, 1914; 8 pp., illus. 25c. 

EXPLOSIONS 

Auckland Park Colliery Explosion. Jas. Ashworth. Coll. 
Enegr., February, 1914; 12 pp. 365e. 

Explosions in Mines. (Lecture by Prof. H. B. Dixon.) Coll. 
Guard., Feb. 18, 1914; 2 p. 40c. 


Stone-Dusting at Bentley Colliery: Report to the Doncaster 
Coal Owners’ (Gob Fires) Committee. (Paper read Feb. 21, 
1914, by Robt. Clive before the Midland Inst. of Min., Civil & 
Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. PAC UIC OSS Tat sese ih 
tables. 40c. 


The Automatic Distribution of Stone Dust by the Air Cur- 
rent. (Abstract of paper by H. W. Halbaum read Feb. 14 
before the North of England Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs., and 


Discussion.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20 and 27, 1914; 2% 
pp., illus. 80c. 
The Explosion at Ravenwood, Colo. Samuel Dean. Coal 


10¢. 


(Continuation of inquiry con- 
Coll. Guard., Feb. 13 and 20, 


Age, Mar. 7, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 

The Senghenydd Disaster. 
ducted by the Home Office.) 
19145 3 pp. “80c. 


FUEL TESTING 


Coal and the Chemistry of its Carbonization. (Paper read 
by Dr. John Harger before the Liverpool section of the Soc. 
of Chem. Indus.) Gas Wld., Feb. 14, 1914; 1% pp. 40c. 


Miscellaneous Analyses of Coal Samples from Various 
Fields of the United States. U. S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1913; 
4 pp. 


The Microscopical Examination of Coal, Especially in Re- 
spect to Spontaneous Combustion. (Address by James Lomax 
before the Lancashire Branch of Natl. Assn. of Coll. Mers. 
and Discussion.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 27, 1914; 12 pp. 40c. 


GENERAL 


Alaskan Coal Fields; Their Possibilities and Their Plight. 
J. Esdaile Florance. Eng. Mag., March, 1914; 10 pp., illus. 365c. 


Coal at Horseshoe and Jerusaleum Valley, Boise County, 


Idaho. C. F. Bowen. U. S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1913; 6 pp., 
illus. 

Coal Resources of Cowlitz River Valley, Cowlitz and 
Lewis Counties, Washington. A. J. Collier. U. S. Geol. Sur., 
Smo sds Lt Ouse te Ds, cd LTS 


Coal in the Tertiary Lake Beds of Southwestern Montana. 
J. IT. Pardee. U.S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1913; 15 pp., illus. 

Mines and Mine Management: Past and Present. (Paper 
by John McLuckie read before the Scottish Branch of Natl. 
‘Aissn. of Coll. Mers.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20, 1914;:.1% 
pp. 40c. 

Prospects for Workmen’s Compensat‘on in Kentucky. G. 
D. Crain, Jr. Coal Age, Feb. 28, 1914; 1% pp. 10c. 

Status of the Coal Industry. (Address by Thos. L. Lewis 
at the banquet of the Coal Min. Inst. of Amer.) Coal Age, 
Bebs.2), lok 2p p.L0G: 

Surveying Methods of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
Hesse. Coal Age, Feb. 21, 1914; 3 pp., illus. 10c. 


The Value of a Technical Training to Underground Work- 
(Paper read by Prof. W. H. McMillan before the Natl. 


A. W. 


men. 
Assn. of Coll. Mgrs.) Coll. Guard., Feb. 13, 1914; % p. 40c. 
Use and Abuse of Wood in Anthracite Mining. (Abstract 


of paper by E. H. Reuter read before the recent meeting of 
the Panther Valley Min. Inst.) Coal Age, Feb. 21, 1914; 3% 
pp., illus. 10c. 
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GEOLOGY 
The Barber Coal Field, Johnson County, Wyoming. Car- 
roll H. Wegemann. U. S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1918; 21 pp., 
illus. 
The Cerrillos Coal Field, Santa Fé County, New Mexico. 
Willis T. Lee. U.S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1913; 27 pp., illus. 


The Coaldale Coal Field, Esmeralda County, Nevada. J. H. 

Hance. U. S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 531, 1913; 9 pp., illus. 
HOISTING AND HAULAGE 

Methods of Haulage in Coal Mines. J. Shanks. Can. Min. 
Inst. Bull. No. 28; 14 pp., illus. 

Types of Electric Winding Engines. L. F. Mitten. Coal 
Age, Mar. 7, 1914; 4% pp. illus: 10¢: 

The Carron Haulage Gears. (The two illustrations show 


an endless rope haulage gear, which can be separated into 
two haulages and worked independently if desired, and a belt- 
driven double endless rope haulage.) Coll. Guard., Feb. 13, 
199 4555 MUS sh 4 Oe 

The Care of Wire Rope. 
1% pp., illus. 


Employees’ Mag., January, 1914; 


LEGAL REFERENCES 
Mining Royalties Dependent Upon Existence of Coal. A. 


L. H. Street. Coal Age, Mar. 7,.1914; 1 p. 10c. 
Must a Contract to Sell Coal Be in Writing? A. L. H. 
Street. Coal Age, Feb. 7, 1914; 1 p.- 10c. 
Reasons for Opposing Anthracite Tax. Coal Age, Mar. 7, 
1914; % p. 10¢. 
LIGHTING 
Design and Maintenance of Miners’ Electric Lamps. 


(Paper by F. J. Turquand read before the London Branch of 
the A. M. E. E.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20, 1914; 3 pp., illus. 
40c. ; 

The “Stach” Electric Safety Lamp. (A carrying-hoop is 
so attached to this lamp that it may be suspended in any 
position; an alternative construction allows it to swing some 
45 deg. in either direction.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 27, 1914; 
2 p., illus. 40c. 

MINE FIRES 


Notes on Gob Fires and Blackdamp. (Abstract of paper 
by John Morris read before the North of England Inst. of Min. 


& Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 20, 1914; 12 pp., 
illus. 40c. 
The Burning of Coal Beds in Place Alexander Bowie. 


Bull. A. I. M. E., February, 1914; 9% pp. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Coal in Mines. (First report of 
the Departmental Committee.) Coll. Guard., Jan. 30, 1914; 
14 pp. 40ce. 

MINE GASES, TESTING 

Influence of Methane in Mine Air. (Translated from Zeit. 
f. d. B. H. Salinen.) Coal & Coke Op., Feb. 5, 1914; 1 p. -20c. 

The Inflammable Gases in Mine Air. George A. Burrell 
and Frank M. Seibert. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 39; 20 
pp., illus. 

PREPARATION 

Adjusting Ohio Tipples to Conform to New Law. 
Diamond, Feb. 14, 1914; % p., illus. 20c. 

Automatic Chute Stop. Coll. Engr., March, 1914; 4 p., illus. 
35c. 

Black Diamond Concrete Tipple. 


Black 


(Description of an Ohio 


coal mine, methods of mining employed and a remarkable 
tipple.) W. G. Burroughs. Coll. Engr., March, 1914; 34 pp., 
illus. 35c. 
RESCUE, SAFETY APPARATUS 
Kingston Coal Company’s Hospital. Coll. Engr., March, 


1914; 1 p., illus. 35c. 

Safety Priming Device. Wm. W. Jones. 
Feb. 21, 1914; 1 p., illus. 25c. 

Safety in West Virginia. Frank H. 
Feb. 7 and 21, 1914; 8% pp., illus. 20c. 

The Use of Rescue Apparatus in Mines. (Inquiry conducted 
by Lord Mersey.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 27, 1914; 4% pp. 
40c. 

The Present Status of Oxygen Breathing Apparatus. F. 
W. Gray. Can. Min. Jour., Mar. 1, 1914; 1% pp. 25c. 


SANITATION, DISEASES 


Change House with Novel Features. Eng. & Min. Jour., 
Mar. 7, 1914; 23% pp., illus. 25c. 

The Hygienic Aspect of the Coal-Mining Industry. Far- 
reaching effects of trauma; prevalence of nervous diseases. 


Eng. & Min. Jour., 


Kneeland. Coal Age, 


COAL AGE 


Vol. 5, No. 12 


(Lecture by Dr. Frank Shufflebotham before the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians.) Coll. Guard, Feb. 27, 1914; % op. 40c. 


Welfare Work of the Kingston Coal Co., Coll. Engr., March, 


19143) 2opp, allus)y ¥35c- 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES, BOILERS 
Automatically Timed Firing. Power, Feb. 10, 1914; 1% 


Dp. a llus-aeeL oe: 
Basis for Determining Coal Values. 
Diamond, Feb. 28, 1914; 12 pp. 20ce. 


Coéperative Central Station Possibilities. 
Coll. Engr., March, 1914; 12 pp. 35c. 


Choice and Care of Grate Bars. 
a doy eehWkbi,  Aniyew 


Economical Lubrication. 


H. W. Weeks. Black 
David R. Shearer. 
Coal Age, Feb. 28, 1914; 


(Paper prepared for Lake Supe- 


rior Min. Inst.) (W. W. Davis: (Coll miners March, 1914; 28 
pp. 35c. 

How to Calculate the Losses in Gas Engines. Geo. W. 
Muench. Power, Feb. 17, 1914; 1% pp. 15c. 

Improvements in Design in Gas-Engine Construction. 


(Paper by T. C. Wild read before the Midland Inst. of Min., 
Civil & Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Jan. 30, 1914; 1% 
pp. 40c. i 

Modern Gas-Engine Practice for Collieries. (Paper by A. 
T. Cocking read before the Midland Inst. of Min., Civil & Mech. 
Engrs.) Coll. Guard., Jan. 30, 1914; 1p. 40¢e. 

The Development of the Gas Engine in England and Its 
Adaptation to the Generation of Power at Collieries and Iron 
Works. T. C. Wild. Coll. Guard., 22 pp., illus. 40c. 

The Cause and Remedy for Clinkers. F. Webster. 
Feb; 17, 191/4:" 23pp. bc. 

The Deterioration of Engines and Boilers. 
ham. Power, Feb. 17, 1914; 1 p. 15c. 

The Increasing Use of Powdered Coal. 
News, Feb. 19, 1914; 1 p. 25c. 


The Use of Pulverized Coal as Fuel. (Paper read by W. S. 
Quigley at the annual meeting of Amer. Foundrymen’s Assn.) 
Eng. News, Feb. 19, 1914; 1 p.. 25c. 

Tests of Four-Pass Boiler with Illinois Coal, and Discus- 
sion. (Paper read by Bryant Bannister at the second in- 
formal dinner of the Chicago section of the A. S. M. FE.) 
Power, Feb. 24, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 15c. 


TRANSPORTATION 
A Simple Coal Elevator and Conveyor Device. 


Power. 


Edward Ing- 


(Editorial) Eng. 


Coal Dealer, 


February, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 20c. 
Typical Coal Trestles. Wm. Wallace. Eng. & Min. Jour., 
Feb. 21, 1914; 1 p., illus. 25c. 


Getting Mechanical Handling in Small Plants. Black Dia- 


mond, Feb. 28, 1914; % p., illus. 20c. 
Loading Conditions of Anthracite Coal at Buffalo. 
Diamond, Feb. 28, 1914; 1 p., illus. 20c. 


TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Hydraulic Mine Filling; Its Use in the Pennsylvania An- 
thracite Fields. (A preliminary report.) Charles Enzian. 
Bureau of Mines, Bull. 60; 67 pp., illus. 


Methods of Driving Pillars in Pitching Seams. J. Somer- 
ville Quigley. Can. Min. Inst. Bull. No. 23; 8 pp., illus. 


Black 


What Shall We Use for Roof Support? A. W. Hesse. Coal 

Age, Feb. 28, 1914; 11% pp. 10c. 
VENTILATION 

Air-Crossings and Their Construction. Ernest Watts. Min. 
Eng., February, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 

Connecting Motors to Mine Fans. H. J. Booker. Coal Age, . 
Heb. 7,) 191491 “pysillus: 0c: 

Reversing the Ventilation. (The Keith Mine Fan.) Coll: 


Guard., Feb. 6, 1914; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

Some Experiences in Reversing the Main Air Currents in 
Coal Mines, and Discussion. (Paper by Wm. Clifford read be- 
fore the Manchester Geol. & Min. Soc.) Coll. Guard., Feb. 13, 
19145 2p. 40e; 

Testing of Ventilating Fans. (Paper by A. J. Kennedy 
before the Kent Branch of Natl. Assn. of Coll. Mers.) Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., Feb. 27, 1914; % p. 40c. 

WORKING OF MINERALS 


Mining Methods in the Bering River Coal Field, Alaska. 
W.R. Crane. Min. & Sci. Press, Feb. 21, 1914; 5 pp., illus. 20¢. 

The Stripping of Anthracite. E. G. Lewis. Coal Age, Feb. 
14, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 10c. 

The Disk Coal Cutter. Charles Frobisher. 
ruary, 1914; 4 pp., illus. 40c. 


Min. Eng., Feb- 
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Large Hoist Installation Small Hoist Installation 


Westinghouse Hoist Installations 
Both Large and Small 


The motors and control of Westinghouse Electric hoist installations, designed 
especially for your service, have embodied in their design features that assure 


Maximum Output Under All Conditions 


Liberal design of motor makes it possible to hoist increased loads for a long 
period to make up for time lost in delivering coal, or ore, to the foot of the shaft. 


Reliability 


Reliability means continuity of service, assuring against loss due to reduced 
output caused by motor or control trouble. 


Ruggedness 


The first two points are dependent upon ruggedness of mechanical and 
electrical construction. 


Efficiency 


Power consumption per ton output is an important factor. Westinghouse 
high efficiency means low operating costs. 


Safety 


All Westinghouse hoisting installations are designed with control arranged 
to prevent accidents due to overwind, failure of power and errors in judgment of 
the operator. 

Our specialists in mining equipment will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the proper equipment for your mines. Their services are at your disposal if 
you will write to the nearest office listed here. 


w, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


CHER?) East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Il. *Houston, Tex. Minneanolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. New York, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 





Bluefield, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*El Paso, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Texas. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Washington, D.C. 
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*Tllustrated Article 


ForeworD: 
The Rover. 


Page 513 


Poem by Berton Braley. 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 514-515 
Converting the Foreman to the “Safety-First” Idea. 
The author points out the tendency of the busy mine fore- 
man to neglect the “Safety-First’”. idea, until converted 
to it by the occurrence, under his charge, of some pre- 
ventable accident. Sim C. Reynolds. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 
*A Built-Up Gin Pole. 


*A LARGE Kopprrs’ REGENERATIVE CoKkE-OVEN PLANT 
IN GreAT BRITAIN: Pages 516-517 
A description of one of the largest retort-oven instal- 
lations in England, with notes on the advantages of the 
Koppers’ process. It is claimed that 25 million tons of 


coal per annum are consumed by this method. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 5 


“pHi STONEGA PLANTS IN WESTERN VIRGINIA: 
Pages 517-518 


The plants at Stonega are among the finest in the State 
of Virginia. 
*AUTOMATIC LigGHT SwITcH SIGNAL: Pages 518-519 
SarE Borer Supporr: Page 519 


Kine Coa: 
Poem by Robt. H. Wilson. 


Page 520 


FACILITIES : 
Page 520 


INCREASE IN BALTIMORE HARBOR 


*DwELLING Housses at THE L. C. & N. Co.’s New 
Hauto PLANT: | Pages 521,522 
The gradual leaning toward better construction of work- 
ingmen’s quarters is becoming more noticeable each 
year. It is generally conceded that comfortable houses 
do much to attract and hold a more desirable class of 
men. Edw. L. Kellogg. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


“THe ScorrisH Coat Ports: Pages 522-523 


Automatic STonE Dustine: Page 523 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANsWers: Page 540 


CoaL AND Coxrt News: Pages 541-544 


* MINE OF BIRMINGHAM Fur. Co. at TowNuLEy, ALA: 
Pages 524-527 


A description of the Townley mine; its position, equip- 
ment, working methods and output. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


ANTHRACITE COAL AND THE PUBLIC: Page 528 
*HALF-MILLION DoLuAR EXPERIMENT STATION FOR 

U. S. Bureau or MINES: Page 529 
*A New Typr or Automatic Dump Car: Page 530 


THE SITUATION IN LaBor CIRCLES: Page 530 


EDITORIALS : Pages 531-532 


Miners’ Union Opposes National Guard—Religion and 
Coal Mining—Playing to the Grand Stand—The Union— 
The Chief Cause of Mine Accidents. 





SOCIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT: Pages 533-535 
*Method of Rendering First Aid: 

A discussion of the most effective methods of rendering 
first aid to the injured in the more frequent types of 
mine accidents—as the breaking of a limb or the back 
—and practical suggestions regarding the best procedure 
in event of such accidents. A. S. Snyder. COAL AGBE,. 
IWOl maby 

*A Sunday School at Palos, Ala. 


LoYALTY TO CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS: Page 535 


ror 


Recent Lecat DEcIsIons: Page 535 


Discussion BY READERS: Pages 536-538 
Widths of Opening and Pillar, Letter No. 1—Indications 


of Gas on the Carbide Lamp—Coal Mining in England, 
Past and Present. 


Stupy CourskE IN Coat MINING: Page 538 


INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 539 


Overeasts and Stoppings—Fan 
tion, Lateral Surface of Cone. 


Ventilation—Mensura- 


Coat TrADE REVIEWS: Pages 545-550 


ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 32 
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The Modern Guarantee 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


“When a man writes his name keeps up the quality, unless he 
on his goods, he thereby endorses makes his goods make good, he for- 
them,’”’ says one of the Curtis feits his bond, he will not survive; 
Publishing Company’s Advertise- because no advertiser is any better 
ments. than the goods he has to sell. 

“Then by advertising he puts a Are you taking up the proffered 
heavy investment behind that en- bond—the bond offered to protect 
dorsement. He promises to be you? Are you using these weekly 
responsible. messages the advertisers are put- 


ting out to the fullest advantage? 
““He separates himself altogether 


from the manufacturers who will Are you getting their weekly 
not put their names on their handi- helps and hints that suggest new 
work, but send it out into the and various ways to solve your 
world like an anonymous letter, problems? Are you taking ad- 
for which no one can be held re- vantage of the valuable literature 
sponsible. some of these advertisers offer to 
put in your files, gratis? Are you 
“The manufacturer who, by ad- buying equipment that has the 
vertising, has given the purchaser public endorsement of the manu- 
a bond dare not take liberties. facturer? 
He must fulfill every expectation 
that his advertising may have Your answer, sir, determines 
aroused or lose part of his invest- whether or not you are getting full 
ment. He must keep up the qual- value out of your subscription to 


ity. He must make the goods Coal Age. 
make good.”’ 
Again, therefore, let us add: If 
There is a world of truth in these you are not an ad follower, become 
words. Unless the advertiser one now; because it pays. 
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Written expressly for Coal Age. 


I’ve mined in France an’ I’ve mined in Wales 
An’ I’ve mined n Russia, too, 

An’ I’ve heard all kinds of miner’s tales 
From many a husky crew; 

In mines that’s shallow an’ mines that’s deep, 
I’ve drilled in the good black coal, 

But there ain’t no job that I seem to keep, 
For I’ve got a rovin’ soul! 


There’s some men loves a wife an’ home 
An’ children four or five, 

But something makes me want to roam 
As long as I’m alive, 

So I gets a job an’ I works away 
For mebbe a month or so, 

Then I goes to the office to draw my pay 
An’ off on the trail I go. 


There’s a lot of places I’ve never seen, 
That I kinda want to see, 

So I hits the grit with an ardor keen 
An’ a heart that’s light an’ free, 

I just can’t stay in the same old place 
A-seein’ the same old things, 

So I moves along at my own sweet pace 
An’ takes what my fortune brings. 


Wherever there’s coal that men must dig 
I’m sure to get a job, 

So I moves around in the world so big 
As long as my heart can throb; 

I swears that’ I ll quit it now an then, 
But I gets the same old call, 

For the earth is full of mines an’ men, 
An’ I want to see them all! 
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Converting the Foreman to the 

**Safety-First’? Idea 
By Sim C. ReEYNoLpDs* 
SYNOPSIS—The author points out the tendency of the 
busy mine-foreman to neglect the “Safety First’ idea, 
until converted to it by the occurrence, under his charge, 
of some preventable accident. He further indicates the 
necessity of putting the foreman, as, likewise, the miners, 
on guard before, not after, such an occurrence; and sug- 
gests, as a preventative, the practice of photographing the 
conditions surrounding an accident and distributing 
copies among all persons likely to be affected by a similar 
accident. 


A foreman of one of the northwestern ore mines was 
showing the writer—whose business happened to be the 
looking up of dangerous conditions—through his con- 
centrating plant. In that part of the establishment there 
were a number of belt-driven machines in operation 
washing ore. ‘The larger-sized belts were guarded, but 
those of four or five inches or less were not. Having this 
matter brought to his attention the foreman in question 
said that it was his opinion that placing guards about 
such belts was an entirely superfluous precaution, and 
no arguments to the contrary that the writer could think 
of changed that opinion, although in other essential 
features concerning safety he was perfectly reasonable. 
He seemed to look at the subject from the same point of 
view that it is seen by many others; that the larger pos- 
sibilities of creating accidents should be closely looked 
to, but that the smaller things are too trifling to demand 
much care. 


BELATED CONVERSION 


In less than ten days from that time this foreman was 
thoroughly converted to the entire program of “Safety 
First,” but in a way that is altogether too common. The 
poor fellow who accomplished the missionary work in 
this case did so by having an arm torn off at the shoulder 
—a tragic conversion, but decidedly efficient, as later 
events proved. As many another has done, this foreman 
has swung to the other extreme, and insists on the utmost 
measures of safety being taken by all under his charge. 
But who shall say ‘but the price paid for that conversion 
was not too high, particularly when it might have been 
discounted by a little foresight and care regarding the 
so called little things. 

This incident recalls another which, still more tragi- 
cally, made a convert of a mine foreman to the “Safety 
First” idea. It happened at a mine not fifty miles from 
Pittsburgh. In order to conserve the lives of the em- 
ployees, the Department of Mines had issued an order that 
all electric currents should be kept off the wires running 
into the mine, while men were being hauled to their 
work by mules over the electric haulage road. This was 





*Inspector, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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obviously a very necessary precaution, since the same 
state wrongly allows each workman to take with him into 
his working place as much as 25 lb. of powder—suffi- 
cient to last a week. 

The particular morning when this accident happened, 
cutting was behind, and three or four machines were 
kept running right through from the night shift, which, 
of course, necessitated the current being left on the feed 
line in violation of the state rule. A switch, situated at 
the mine entrance, made the connection between trolley 
and feed lines, and on this occasion somebody had closed 
the switch for the purpose mentioned. One of the min- 
ers, sitting with others in a pit car waiting to be pulled 
into the mine, had a full keg of powder under him. 
Another came along with an 8-ft. drill, and in putting it. 
into the car made a connection between the wire and the 
keg by means of the draw-bar, with the result that four 
men were instantly killed and a dozen others maimed 
for life. The very thing which the state department had 
anticipated had happened. The mine foreman at that pit 
now insists on carrying the “Safety First” idea to the 
limit of precaution insofar as concerns this particular 
matter. Not only does he not allow current to be on the 
wires while men are being hauled in, but also has the gen- 
erator shut down until all danger is over from that 
source. But again may we not ask if the cost of con- 
verting him was also too high, particularly since it, too, 
could have been averted by a little more care regarding 
details. 


GREATER RESPONSIBILITY WITH THE FOREMAN 


Statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau of Mines at- 
tribute the larger portion of all accidents in industry 
connected with mining to the carelessness of the miners 
themselves, and the figures are no doubt correct as a 
whole. Yet, to cut down this spirit of recklessness, 
which is universal wherever public work is carried on, 
and not only in coal mining as some may think, we have 
got to turn the man in direct touch with the workmen 
into a “Safety First” enthusiast, particularly when that 
man is the foreman of a mining plant, because he is, more 
sco than any other in the industry, the individual on 
whose shoulders the chief responsibility rests for acci- 
dents that occur at his mine; and secondly, because the 
men at the great majority of pits get their orders direct 
from him, or from the fireboss through him. His atti- 
tude with regard to the “Safety First” idea will in- 
evitably be reflected in the attitude and actions of his 
workmen, and they will be more or less earnest and 
serious in this respect in proportion as they see him 
earnest and serious in carrying out this idea in all 
things. It is thus that the foreman or superintend- 
ent who is deeply imbued with this chiefest of in- 
dustrial ethical ideas, which, from a present-day inter- 
mittent thing, will, we believe, in time become an in- 
dustrial institution, unconsciously communicates his care 
and caution to all with whom he comes in touch. Heuve 
the importance of his being converted first. 
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ACCIDENTS RARELY REPEAT THEMSELVES 


From an unusually extensive experience along the line 
of dangerous work in mines, the writer is convinced that, 
as a rule, accidents do not repeat themselves. I mean by 
that, that if a foreman has a driver crushed between a car 
and rib because of insufficient space for clearance he does 
not usually have that kind of accident happen again, at 
least not soon nor in the same place. His attention, 
because of that accident, is centered on the cause of it, 
and precautions are immediately taken to prevent the 
hke occurring elsewhere. It follows that if the interest 
of the foreman can be obtained beforehand in a like re- 
gard, much good will result. 

Many methods have been put into practice with more 
or less success in efforts to accomplish this. One large 
corporation in the bituminous field has illustrated talks 
given frequently in its various mining camps. Moving 
pictures showing the right and the wrong way of doing 
things, the conditions which lead up to accidents, are 


‘pictured and explained not only to officials but to all the 


workmen. It is the author’s belief that attendance at 
such classes should be made compulsory, particularly 
with. regard to the more ignorant workmen. Other com- 
panies issue illustrated pamphlets on safe management 
to its mine officials, and again others have appointed 
“Safety Directors’ and “Company Inspectors” whose 
duty is solely to ferret out dangerous conditions and 
spots. This is as it should be at all plants, for the very 
obvious reason, which every mine foreman will readily 
agree with, that in most mines the foreman’s at- 
tention is expected and demanded to the limit of 
his time and ability in the getting out of the largest 
possible tonnage, and, regardless of his attitude toward 
the idea of safety, he has not much time to devote to it. 
The larger companies are in many instances going fully 
into this, but no company is too small to not admit of 
some work along this line. In fact it is just as essential 
to the welfare of the industry as a whole that the small 
companies carry out the “Safety First” idea according to 
their means as it is for the larger companies to do so. 
The lives and health of the fifty or one hundred men em- 
ployed in the little mine, should be, and are, equally as 
valuable as the same number multiplied several times 
over in the big plant. The reduction of mortality and 
liability for accidents will be in direct proportion to the 
interest taken in safety inspection at any mine, whether 
it be large or small. 


PHOTOGRAPHED ACCIDENTS Goop EDUCATORS 


It occurs to the writer that an excellent plan to fol- 
low, in keeping before the mine officials the necessity for 
safety measures, would be in event of an accident—es- 
pecially a fatal accident—to have photographs made of 
the conditions leading up to the accident, and of the 
place where it occurred, and copies sent to all interested 
parties at the company’s various mines. A good series of 
photographs will vividly show and silently yet eloquently 
explain to even the foreign miner who cannot speak a 
word of English, what caused a man to be killed at that 
place, no matter whether the accident occurred between a 
car and rib, under draw-slate, by a fall of coal, or at any 
other of the numerous death spots that are in every mine. 
In the case of the more common form—death by fall of 
roof—a picture showing where the post should have 
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been set which would have prevented the fatality, would 
help much to keep the matter pertinently before the 
minds of the men who can in a great measure increase or 
reduce these accidents. If the death or accident happen 
through an electric wire being too low, a picture taken 
before it was raised or guarded, would, in some in- 
stances, tell the story better than words. The pictures 
could be accompanied by text, when deemed essential to 
the purpose, explaining what should have been done to 
obviate such accident. They would certainly be of great 
value in bringing before the other fellow the possibility 
of the same thing occurring at his mine, even though he 
may have been so fortunate as to not suffer any acci- 
dents of a similar nature for some time. 
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A Built-up Gin Pole 
By A. LIvINGSTONE OKE* 


It frequently happens, where timber is scarce, that a 
gin pole or other long timber is required larger than any 
single stick on hand. A method of building one from 
short lengths of either round or square timber is exhibited 
herewith. 

The poles are laid up in threes, the ends overlapping, 
as shown in Fig. 1, with a lashing on both sides of each 

















FIG.1 Lashings 
This end is pinched 
yunder the UTS 
























FIG.2-LASHING METHOD 








End passed around 
two or three times 


THREE Rounp TIMBERS LASHED TOGETHER FOR A GIN 
POLE 
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joint; the number of turns of rope used depends on 
whether the pole has to sustain merely a thrust, as in a 
gin pole, or is to be employed for work in which it will 
be subjected to bending stresses. In the latter case, both 
the strength of the ropes, the number of turns and the 
tightness with which they are put on, must all be in- 
creased. If the poles available are all of the same length, 
but of different diameters, some care must be used in 
matching the sizes at different points in the length of the 
built-up pole, keeping the stouter ones together and 
gradually tapering to the smaller end. Poles may also be 
built with more than three members, but this number is 
the more satisfactory, when possible, as it makes a three- 
point support inside and prevents transverse movement. 
Fig. 2 shows the proper method of lashing; several 
turns of small rope are to be preferred to fewer turns of 
a larger rope. One end of the rope is pinched under 
the turns and finally the free end taken around these by 
passing through several times, as shown, and the whole 
drawn up tight. To tighten the lashing further, short 
lengths of smaller rope may be passed around the turns 
on the other two sides as well and drawn as taut as pos- 
sible-—Hngineering and Mining Journal. 





*Mining engineer, Penzance, Cornwall, Eng. 
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A Large Koppers’ Regenerative 
Coke-Oven Plant in Great Britaim 


SY NOPSIS—A description of one of the largest retort- 
oven installations in England, with notes on the advan- 
lages of the Koppers’ process. It is claimed that 25 mil- 
lion tons of coal per annum are consumed by this method. 
S 

One of the largest British coke-oven plants is at the 
Middlesbrough Works, of the Cargo Fleet Iron Co. The 
Koppers’ Coke Oven & Byproduct Co., of Sheffield, are 
just completing for this firm a third battery of 50 regen- 
erative coke ovens and in addition to these, the whole 
of the byproduct plant has been remodeled. The old 
plant is to be abolished, and a complete new one installed, 


Hot x From ovens 


tinguishes the Koppers’ oven from all other types. Uni- 
formity in the heating of the ovens, not only results in 
the production of a homogeneous coke but enables the 
coal to be burnt off mcre quickly, besides which it effects 
great economy in the consumption of gas. It is owing to 
this latter economy that the surplus gas from the Kop- 
pers’ oven is probably greater than that obtained from 
any other system. 


Wasrr-Hrat SAVING 


Another distinctive feature of the Koppers’ regenera- 
tive oven lies in the employment of separate regenerative 
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DraGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE Koppers’ D1- 
RECT-RECOVERY SYSTEM FOR AMMONIA 


working on the Koppers’ patent direct-recovery principle 
for the recovery of tar and sulphate of ammonia. Up to 
the present time, benzol has not been saved but a plant is 
now being erected for its recovery from all the 150 ovens. 


SomE ADVANTAGES OF THE KOPPERS’ PROCESS 


The Koppers’ oven is of the vertical-flue type and 
possesses special features not to be found in other ovens, 
more particularly as regards the arrangement of the heat- 
ing flues and regenerators and the facilities for inspec- 
tion. The gas and air for combustion are separately dis- 
tributed on each side and along the whole length of 
the oven and combustion takes place in each vertical flue. 
Each oven wall is formed of about 30 vertical flues, there 
being a gas jet in each flue: all ovens are heated at 
about 60 points. 

At the top of the ovens and over all the vertical flues, 
openings are provided for giving access for inspection 
and regulation. Simple means are also provided for the 
regulation of combustion in each flue, which is such that 
it is easily possible for the walls to be uniformly heated 
from end to end. It is this ease of regulation which dis- 





loammoniacal 


liquor tank 


chambers for all ovens, so that each is entirely iridepend- 
ent of its neighbor; this construction permits of the air 
for combustion and the chimney draught being separately 
regulated. 

A further advantage of the regenerative ovens is that 
the surplus heat in the coal (i.e., the amount in excess 
of that required for heating the ovens) is produced 
wholly in the form of a combustible gas, instead of as a 
hot waste gas. The combustible gag is of the same char- 
acter as that produced at gas works, and can be employed 
for illuminating purposes, and more particularly for 
consumption in gas engines; in this latter case from 
two and one-half to three times the power can be gener- 
ated than when the gas is used in steam boilers. Where 
power is required in the form of steam, it is generally 
thought that waste-heat ovens should be adopted, but with 
that type it is necessary for a special range of boilers to 
be erected in close proximity to the ovens, while on the 
other hand, the surplus gas can easily be conveyed almost 
any distance without loss. It is claimed that the surplus 
gas from Koppers’ regenerative ovens will yield as much 
steam as the hot waste gas from waste-heat ovens. The 
coal is conveyed from the hopper to the stamping sta- 
tion and is charged into the oven in the form of a com- 
pressed cake. 


POPULARITY OF THE Kopprrs’ MretTHop 


The byproduct plant is designed on the Koppers’ di- 
rect-recovery principle, whereby the ammonia is recovered 
directly in the form cf sulphate, thus dispensing with 
the usual scrubbing apparatus. Since its introduction 
about seven years ago, the Koppers’ process has met with 
remarkable success, and there are now installations con- 
suming 25,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 
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The illustration shown herewith is a diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of the Koppers’ direct-recovery system for 
ammonia. ‘The hot gas from the ovens enters the series 
of water-coolers of the multi-tubular type, where it is 
cooled to a normal temperature, thus bringing about the 
condensation of tar and aqueous vapor. The gas is then 
drawn by an exhauster and driven forward to a tar ex- 
tractor, in which the last remaining traces of tar are 
effectually removed—an operation which cannot be suc- 
cessfully performed without cooling the gases. 

After leaving the tar extractor the gas passes through 
a reheater, and then is delivered direct into the saturator 
without condensation taking place. ‘The ammonia is 
extracted from the gas by direct absorption in sulphuric 
acid, and is recovered in the form of sulphate. The salt 
is automatically removed from the saturator by means 
of an ejector working either with steam or compressed 
air. The sulphate is delivered onto a collecting table and 
then into a centrifugal dryer, where it is completely freed 
from mother-liquor. 


SAVING THE BYPRODUCTS 


The products of condensation extracted in the cooling 
and tar-eliminating operations are drawn off from the 
condensers, tar extractors, etc., and conveyed into a sepa- 
rating tank, where the tar and ammoniacal liquor sep- 
arate, owing to their different densities. The tar flows 
into one storage tank, and the hquor into another. The 
liquor is pumped to an ammonia still, where the am- 
monia is driven off by steam and lime, in the usual way. 
The vapors of distillation are delivered into the main 
where they mix with the heated gas, and the whole then 
passes into the saturator. 
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The Stonega_ 





Virg 


SYNOPSIS—The plant at Stonega 1s one of the fin- 
est in the State of Virginia, 

The Stonega colliery of the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 
is located about five miles north of Appalachia, in Wise 
County, Virginia, just across the Cumberland Mountain 
from Letcher County, Kentucky. The coal mined is the 
famous Imboden seam, which averages 6 ft. 3 in. in thick- 
ness. It makes the best foundry coke on the market and 
is also a good domestic coal. There are four mines at 
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No live steam is necessary in the Koppers’ process, 
either for reheating the gas after cooling and tar ex- 
tracting, or for distilling the ammoniacal liquor. For 
both these purposes the exhaust steam from the engine 
driving the exhausters is more than sufficient. No tar is 
deposited in the saturators, and the salt produced is of 
the first quality, and is snow white. The gas passes out 
of the saturator through the main, and is conducted to 
final coolers, where it is cooled to the required degree for 
the efficient extraction of the benzol vapor. The benzo! 
is washed out of the gas in the scrubbing apparatus by 
means of creosote oil in the usual way. After the extrac- 
tion of the benzol, a portion of the gas is returned to the 
ovens for heating purposes. 

The scrubbing oil containing the benzol in solution, 
after it has been enriched to the required degree, is de- 
livered to a distilling plant, where the benzol is extracted. 
The rich oil passes first into a superheater and then into 
the still proper, where the whole of the benzol contained 
in the oil is vaporized by means of live steam. The benzol 
vapor and steam pass through a cooler and condense, the 
benzol and water formed running into a separator, from 
which the benzol is run off in the form of a crude spirit. 

The debenzolized oil leaves the still at the bottom, and 
passing through a series of coolers, is cooled down to 
its original temperature, and again employed for scrub- 
bing the gas. The crude benzol is then washed and re- 
distilled for the production of refined spirit. The whole 
installation is complete with all the necessary tanks for 
storing the various products, and with a water-cooling 
frame, to enable the water employed for cooling purposes 
to be used over and over again. 
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Stonega which are all self-draining and free of gas. In 
three of the mines the coal is mined by hand, machines 
being used in the other. The coal is hauled by electric 
motors, and ventilation is provided by two Capell fans 

There are 666 beehive coke ovens, 200 of which are 
equipped with a Covington coke-drawing and loading ma- 
chine. A modern coke-crushing plant prepares the coke 
for domestic use. 

Two of the three large tipples at Stonega supply the 
coke ovens, and are equipped with Stedman disintegra- 
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INSIDE OF MACHINE SHoP oF STONEGA CoAL AND COKE 
Co. AND INTERSTATE R.R. 
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tors. The third tipple ships coal, and coals engines for 
the Interstate R.R. The plant of the latter tipple has a 


large brick power house with stone foundation and trim- 
mings which contain three 500-volt direct-current genera- 
tors, which furnish power for the mines and one machine 
also supplying direct current, which furnishes energy for 
use in lighting the streets, dwellings and office buildings. 
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Union and a Catholic Church, and for colored people 
only, Methodist and Baptist Churches. A four-room 
graded school for white children and a two-room school 
for colored children supply the educational needs, For 
amusement a picture theater and lodge hall is provided. 
Pictures are run nightly, admission to the entertainment 
being obtained for 5 and 10c. There is a good library 





PLANT No. 1 oF THE STONEGA CoAL & CoKE Co., SToNEGA, VA. 
AND TIPPLE ON RIGHT ‘ 


IN MippLE ForREGROUND 


To supply steam for these units is a boiler house contain- 
ing a battery of ten Brownlow boilers. 


ALL Kinps or Repatrs ARE MADE IN THE REPAIR SHOP 


A large machine shop equipped with lathes, shapers, 
planers, wheel-press, radial drill, bolt-and-pipe machine, 
shears, punch and steam hammer makes all repairs around 
the plant and also does all the work of that character 
needed by the Interstate R.R., which terminates at Ston- 
ega. At another repair shop all electrical repairs are 
made, armatures being wound and commutators built by 
the force engaged. At a large foundry castings up to 
2000 lb. are made at this plant. 

At Stonega, there are Presbyterian, Methodist-Baptist 
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and a pool room, which was donated and is maintained by 
the company. 

The corporation also has for the population of about 
2000, a fine hospital in charge of Dr. C. B. Boyer, the 
company’s physician, who is aided by two trained nurses. 

The Stonega plant is in charge of C. G. Duffy, super- 
intendent, and his assistant, H. B. Price, Jr. It is one of 
six plants located within a radius of seven miles. The 
headquarters of the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. is located 
at Big Stone Gap, Va. 


S ; 
Automatic Light Switch Signal 
By L. O. KELiLoGce 


It frequently happens in underground electric-haulage 
systems that the main drift branches a short distance 
from the shaft and that loaded trains are brought in over 
both branches. It then becomes necessary to signal to 
any incoming trains whether the track between the junc- 
tion and the shaft is open or whether a train from the 
other branch drift is dumping at the pocket. This sig- 
naling is done automatically by colored lights in an ex- 
ceedingly neat way at the Oliver mines near Ely, Minn. 
A switch is set in the back of the drift so as to be tripped 
by the trolley wheel of the incoming train and to flash 
a red light. The trolley wheel of the outgoing train 
usually flashes a green light. A train approaching on 
the other branch drift will stop if the motorman sees a 
red light and will proceed if he sees a green. 

It is not entirely necessary to use the green lhght, but 
somewhat safer; for if two lights are used, the absence of 
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either a green or a red light indicates that something is 
wrong with the system, and the motorman will not pro- 
ceed as he would if the mere absence of a red hght was 
used to indicate a clear track. Only one switch is neces- 
sary, set where it will be operated by trains from both 
drifts. One or two sets of lights may be used, only one 
set being required, if a point can be had visible from a 
sufficient distance in both drifts. 

The construction of the switch is shown in the draw- 
ing. It consists of a wooden box inclosing the contacts. 
A vertical pivoted finger is connected through the bot- 
tom of the box with two horizontal wings which the trol- 
ley wheels strike; the finger, thrown laterally by the 
movement of the wings, completes a circuit through the 
lamp of the proper color. The wings of wood are shod 
with iron where struck by the wheel and where they 
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with sound boilers and where there has been conclusive 
evidence that no overpressure existed, may have been due 
to the falling down of the boilers or their changing posi- 
tion to such an extent as to result in the breaking of the 

pipe connections, thus producing the explosion. 
Investigation into the conditions surrounding the ex- 
plosion of two sound boilers recently, seemed to indicate 
that the falling down of one of the boilers was the only 
reasonable explanation for the accident. These two boil- 
ers exploded simultaneously, the explosion of one having 
undoubtedly been the cause of the explosion of its mate. 
The tears through the shells of both boilers were similar, 
occurring through the top manhole reinforcement, which 
was of the outside pattern, and weak. The girth rivets 
at each end of the course that contains the manhole open- 
ing were sheared. All parts of the shell that were frac 
tured were without evidences of defects, 
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strike the bottom of the box, in order to resist wear. The 
top of the wingpiece is shaped as an arc to fit the opening 
in the box, which is thus kept closed. The box itself con- 
sists of a wooden back and a wooden front piece screwed 
together through filling blocks which form the box sides. 
The finger, by means of the brass spring shown, main- 
tains a constant contact with a brass plate on the inside 
of the box front piece, which is connected to one side 
of both lamp circuits. The spring connects with a brass 
cap on the finger, and this makes contact with one of 
two fingers taken from a motor controller. One of these 
connects with the other side of the red-light circuit, the 
other with the other side of the green light. In the case 
shown, the trolley current is used for the lights; if a 
separate lighting circuit were in service, connections 
could be as easily made to this. The device is mounted 
on a board parallel with the tracks.—Kng. & Min. JI. 
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Safe Boiler Support 


The importance of safe boiler support is not generally 


recognized, says an editorial in Power for Mar. 3, 
1914, and the boiler laws that have been enacted in 


the various states and municipalities, do not seem to 
have taken into account its influence as affecting the 
safe operation of boilers. Anyone familiar with boiler ex- 
plosions will be sure to feel that if a boiler should fall 
down while under steam, an explosion would be almost. 
certain to follow; yet it is rare to hear this cause advanced 
as the explanation of boiler explosions where other causes 
are not in evidence. It seems more than probable that 
a good number of mysterious boiler explosions, occurring 


that the main steam connection on one 
boiler was broken by the falling down or settling of the 
boiler. The sudden opening and the resulting outrush 
of steam, caused a wave action of the water in the boiler, 
which resulted in its rupture girthwise and the manhole 
course lengthwise through the manhole reinforcement. 
This explosion probably wouid have been prevented if the 
boilers had been properly hung. 

The Massachusetts and Ohio rules prescribe that boilers 
above 78 in. diameter be hung, and that the support be in- 
dependent of the setting walls. This provision was evi- 
dently made for fear that such large boilers could not be 
safely supported on the setting walls, which is doubtless 
correct. It would also seem to be reasonable precaution 
to have all sizes of horizontal tubular boilers hung. The 
smaller size boilers are usually installed in the smaller 
plants where the condition of the setting is not as apt to 
be so closely watched as in the larger plants and small 
boilers for this reason are probably more likely to be ex- 
posed to the danger of explosion from improper support. 

The American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, at 
its twenty-fifth convention, that the Massa- 
chusetts Rules be modified in regard to the requirements 
for hanging boilers and that the boiler manufacturers be 
allowed to follow the present practice, which had been 
proved safe. Such a move would seem to be a step back- 
ward, and if any change is made it should be to require 
that the smaller sizes of boilers also be hung. It requires 
more than the mere statement of the boiler manufacturers 
to show that lug-supported boilers are safe, for there have 
been many instances to show that this means of support 
has often been the initial cause of boiler explosions. 
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King Coal 
By Ropert H. Witson* 


A coal fire burns on my hearth tonight, 
Outside is the frost and snow, 

The stars are a-shiver with cold and fright 
As they hear the north wind blow. 


Jack Frost peers in at the casement frame 
With a leering, bold grimace ; 

The fire cries out, “You’re not in the game,” 
And it flouts him to his face. 


The Frost King mutters, and in his voice 
Is a tone of gruff regret, 

The coal laughs back, “You have no choice, 
For I am the master yet!” 


“Tf thou art King,” said I to the coal, 
“Tell me thy warrant, pray, 

That aught to thy power should yield control, 
Or bend to thy scepter’s sway.” 


“And thou wouldst know,” said the coal to me, 
“My secret, then listen well, 

For it is a tale of mystery, 
And wonder I have to tell. 


“T was conceived of the virgin Earth 
When time had only begun, 

Forests and jungles my place of birth, 
’Neath the shine of a tropic sun. 


“My cradle was down in a swampy fen, 
Where the ichthyosaurus fed, 

The diplodoceus carne from his den, 
And guarded my trundle bed. 


“Surges and billows, and roll on roll 
Of shimmering light and heat 

Wrapped me and filled me, body and soul, 
Till my pulses wildly beat. 


“T breathed the heat, and I drank the hght 
Till the glacial torrent’s spume 

Flooded and buried me out of sight, 
Again in my mother’s womb. 


“Reincarnation! Wonderful theme! 
But the marvel came to me 

Of birth anew, like the mystic dream 
Of the Brahminic devotee. 


“Ho! for the craft of the sons of men, 
Ho! for their cunning and skill, 

Delving for treasures beyond their ken, 
And molding them to their will. 


“They searched me out from my dark, damp caves, 
Braving my poisonous breath, 

They brought me from *neath the salt sea waves, 
At risk of the fangs of Death. 





*Saltsburg, Penn. 
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“They gave me a kingdom, a crown, a throne, 

And millions before me fall, 
Trade and traffic my empire own, 

And industry is my thrall. 


“My hand directs the billowy course 
Of the ocean-greyhound fleet, 

My blood is life to the iron horse, 
And strength for his flying feet. 


“At touch of my magic—commerce feels 
The spur of a thousand thrills, 

I drive the shuttles, and turn the wheels 
In thousands of shops and mills. 


“T yield my life—though I reckon it not— 
To defeat the demon Cold, 

I quicken the fires in the smelting pot, 
To purge the silver and gold. 


“T warm the home of the millionaire, 
And the hut of the Esquimaux; 

Eyes dreamy with youth find pictures rare 
In the depth of my ruddy glow.” 


* * * 


“King Coal is a Suzerain Lord,” I cried, 
“With power on land and sea, 

I yield him due homage, whatever betide, 
For he warmeth my hearth and me.” 


oe 
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Imcrease in Baltimore Harbor 
Facilities 

The rivers and harbors appropriation bill, pending in 
Congress, is of wide significance to the coal trade of Bal- 
timore. The bill contains a provision for the expending 
of $112,000 by the government in deepening the Balti- 
more harbor to 35 ft., making it possible for the largest 
merchant vessels and colliers of the United States Navy 
to load coal at the Maryland port. 

In discussing the proposed legislation with Congress- 
men Linthicum and Talbott, of the Maryland delegation, 
President Daniel Willard stated that the Baitimore & 
Ohio will build an additional steel pier at Curtis Bay, 
which will double the capacity of the present facilities 
there. The time of construction, the cost of which will 
be more than $1,000,000, will be dependent upon the 
financial condition of the road. It is known, howeyer, 
that the pier will be erected as soon as practicable. 

Eastern coal operators, and particularly those doing 
business through this port, predict a rapid growth of the 
trade when the proposed extension shall have been put 
in operation. Baltimore is a logical point for handling 
a large volume of coal. It is also located near the coal 
fields of West Virginia, southwestern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; and now that a low-grade route has been es- 
tablished, which makes it possible to handle the longest 
trains expeditiously and economically, a large increase 
in tonnage is anticipated. 

Last year more than 3,000,000 tons of coal were 
dumped over the Curtis Bay pier, and the world’s record 
for loading a vessel was established on Nov. 18, 1912, 
when the collier “Newton” was loaded with 7473 tons of 
coal in 3 hr. and 45 minutes. 
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Co.’s New Hauto Plant 


By EpWARD L. KELLoGe* 


SYNOPSIS—The gradual leaning toward better con- 
struction of workingmen’s quarters is becoming more no- 
ticeable each year. It is generally conceded that comfort- 
able houses do much to attract and hold a more desirable 
class of men. This article describes the introduction of 
hollow-tile at the L. C. & N. Co.s Hauto plant and is 
probably the first application of this method in a mining 
community. 

It is so short a time since the building of modern 
model villages in America for workingmen has been 
gaining ground, that the broad principles which underlie 
such expenditure on the part of a corporation for such a 
purpose need stating and reiteration. ‘The increasing 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory help for industrial 
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Front V1iEW oF THE T'wo-Story House 


plants is compelling managers to analyze among other 
things the living conditions of their men, and they find 
that high-grade workmen of today are not content with 
wooden shacks in the middle of bare ground covered with 
refuse, cans and ashes; and will not stay in towns where 
housing conditions are poor. 

There is, as is well known, a large floating class 
of workmen who only stay a short time in each place, 
leaving under the slightest pretense. The scarcity of 
labor has made reliable men more particular and most 
of these prefer to work for lower wages in towns where 
they can get better and more attractive homes. 


Some ADVANTAGES OF IMPROVED DWELLINGS 


It has long been noted that under average conditions 
the loss of time from sickness has been 10 per cent., 
but in model villages is almost nothing, while the death 
rate is one-quarter to one-half what it is under ordinary 
conditions. It is easy, therefore, to realize that the bet- 


*Standard Buildings, Inc., 70 East 45th St., New York. 
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ter physical, mental and moral conditions of the men 
make them more efficient workmen. 

From the increased efficiency, additional profits come 
to the employer sometimes in so large amount that the 
management feels justified in maintaining a model vill- 
age at considerable actual expense. Others place rentals 
at a markedly lower figure than would be justified, if 
an ordinary real-estate investment proposition. The ac- 
companying table, prepared as a rough guide, has been 
so frequently called for by managers of large corpora- 
tions, that it will no doubt be welcomed by others, The 
cost of land mentioned pertains specially to country dis- 
tricts where land is cheap. 

SCHEDULE OF COST AND RENTALS OF HOUSES FOR WORKINGMEN 


Cost of No. of Interest Annual Rent per Rent per Annual Sur- 
House Rooms at 5% Total Month Year plus % 
Expense Income 
Sink and Toilet 

$750 3 $37.50 $65.10 $6.00 $72.00 10 

860 3 43.00 74.80 7.00 84.00 11 

975 3 48.75 84.80 8.00 96.00 12 
1100 4 55.00 95.40 9.00 108.00 12 
1200 4 60.00 104.50 10.00 120.00 13 
1300 4 65.00 112.80 10.50 126.00 10 
1400 4 70.00 121.10 11.00 132.00 9 

Bath, Sink and Toilet 

1500 5 75.00 130.40 12.00 144.00 9 
1600 5 80.00 139.30 13.00 156.00 10 
1725 5 86.25 149.10 13.50 162.00 8 
1825 5 91.25 157.40 14.00 168.00 6 
1925 5 96.25 167.50 15.00 180.00 7 
2025 5 101.25 174.80 15. 50 186.00 6 
2150 6 106.25 183.35 16.00 192.00 4 
2250 6 111.25 191.75 16.50 198 OO 3 
2350 6 116.25 199.95 17.00 204.00 2 
2475 6 123.75 211230 18.00 216.00 3 
2575 6 128.75 220.90 19.00 228.00 3 


Taxes are figured at the usual 1 per cent of cost of house and land. Repairs 
are figured at cost of one month’s rent, standard practice for even less durable 
construction than hollow tile. 

Collection expenses at 5 per cent. of rent collected. 

, Sinking fund at 1} per cent. of cost of house only. At 5 per cent. compound 
interest a 13 per cent. sinking fund will repay cost of house in thirty years. 


In many of the coal-mining towns, the housing of 
miners is poor and commonplace, due to several reasons: 

(1) The lack of interest of the actual operators of 
the mines, and the absenteeism of the responsible heads 
and owners of the companies, and 

(2) The feeling on the part of the managers that the 
perhaps early exhaustion of the coal seams will bring 
an end to the value of real property. 

A leading executive recently said to me: “Our com- 
pany has over one hundred houses in this town that 
should not be occupied by human beings. I am con- 
stantly asking for new houses, as they pay a fair interest 
on the investment, but my directors wi!l not authorize 
the expenditure.” 


REASONS FoR ADOPTING PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION AT 
Hauto 


Vice-President Ludlow, of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., with headquarters at Lansford, Penn., takes 
ereat interest in his company’s employees. His com- 
pany’s experience with wooden houses and the heavy re- 
pairs necessary on them, has led him to investigate other 
more durable methods of construction. 'The thick veins 
of coal belonging to this company promise work for 
scores of years, so that more durable construction than 
wood was economically important. 

The building of the great electric plant at Hauto, near 
Lansford, to use up the long accumulating millions of 
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tons of waste coal in generating electricity on an enor- 
mous scale for surrounding towns and cities, gave Mr. 
Ludlow an opportunity to carry out his idea of a model 
village for the employees of the plant. 

Standard Buildings (Inc.), of New York, an asso- 
ciation of experts on the laying out, designing and erect- 
ing of model villages for workingmen, was asked to do 
the work. This company makes a specialty of building 
with hollow tile, and in the effort to reduce the cost so 
as to compete with good wood construction, had devised 
in codperation with the National Fireproofing Co., a 
new hollow tile with a pleasing exterior surface, warm 
red in color, something like tapestry brick, at one-third 
the cost, thus doing away with the expensive exterior 
stucco. The unit of tile, 6x12-in, face by 6 in. thick, 
with double air spaces, will, where properly laid with 
portland cement, make an impervious masonry wall. 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 

A number of houses illustrated herewith have just 
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rooms. Good closets are provided in all these houses. 
The five- and six-room houses are plastered in the usual 
way with white, hard finish for painting or tinting. 

The illustrations taken in mid-winter, with the streets 
dug up for water pipes, give little of the real beauty 
that will be apparent later when a year or so has passed, 
and nature has again taken hold, the grass grown and the 
leaves out, and human interest apparent and active. But 
this experiment has already shown that given an interest- 
ing and durable material, and skilled design limited, 
to proportions alone, will together make a _ beautiful 
whole. The credit for part of the idea of the new wall 
material for low-cost houses, should be given to that 
eminent business man and philanthropist, J. G. Schmid- 
lap, of Cincinnati, who has invested half a million dol- 
lars in two housing companies in his own city. His re- 
mark to the president of Standard Buildings, Inc., a year 
ago: “You will not be able to lower the cost of work- 
ingmen’s houses until you find some cheaper structural 
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been finished. The appropriation available called for the 
strictest economy; all architectual features had to be 
omitted, but the result is nevertheless most interesting. 
The delightful warm, red brick color of the roughened 
wall surface, and the size of the units with the wide grey 
mortar joints, make a pleasing exterior. The roofs are 
of heavy durable prepared roofing, matching the walls 
in color, and put on with heavy battens painted the same 
color. The exposed woodwork is stained a warm brown 
and the window sashes painted cream white. 


UsED 


Three types of houses have been erected, as illustrated : 

(1) Bungalows containing a large living room, two 
double bedrooms, of over 800 cu.ft. of air capacity each, 
and a kitchen. There is a center chimney, a water closet, 
a soapstone washtub and sink. The cooking range will 
heat the house from the living room in winter and in 
summer can be moved into the kitchen. ‘There is a large 
front porch and a smaller one in the rear. The hollow 
tile in these bungalows is smooth on the interior and 
is white-washed, doing away with the use of plaster and 
presenting a most durable surface practicaily proof 
against wear and tear. 

(2) Five-Room, Two-Story Houses. The rooms in the 
second story are full height. There is a living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, two bedrooms and bath. Also a ce- 
mented cellar and excellent hot-air furnace. 

(3) Sia-Room Houses, similar to those with four 
rooms, but with a larger living room and three bed- 
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material,” led to the experiments that finally produced 
the new hollow tile, whose first use is illustrated here- 
with. 
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The Scottish Coal Ports 


The North British Railway Co. has been interested in 
the export of coal from the rich Fifeshire fields, almost: 
since the beginning of coal mining. From a charter 
dated March, 1291, it appears that coal has been worked 
in that county for more than six centuries. Many of 
the Fifeshire seams extend for considerable distances 
under the Firth of Forth, and it is estimated that the 
quantity of coal still to be worked is 3,742,336,644 tons, 
according to a Royal Commission, which sat in 1903-5. 
The total output of the county in 1907 was 8,530,043 
tons, as compared with only 5,944,631 two decades ago. 

Soon after the acquisition of the original dock at Me- 
thil by the North British Railway, in 1889, the traffic of 
the port increased to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to extend the facilities for handling coal. The 
construction of the outer dock, which has an area of 614 
acres, was completed in January, 1900. ‘The dock has a 
depth of water at high tide of 27 ft., and 22 ft. at low; 
its cost was about $1,500,000. 

The coaling facilities consist of three Armstrong Whit- 
worth coal hoists of the most approved types with high- 
level runways for the empty wagons. There is also a 25- 
ton hydraulic coaling crane, which can lift the loaded 
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wagon bodily and empty it direct into vessels, and also 
work alongside one of the coal hoists so that a vessel can 
be loaded by both methods simultaneously. 

There are 12 miles of storage sidings round the docks 
and the whole are lighted by electricity to facilitate work 
at night. With all the hoists working there is no diffi- 
culty in handling 70,000 tons a week and a record ship- 
uient for one week was accomplished on July 8, 1911, 
when 75,595 tons were shipped; the record monthly ship- 
ment was made in September, 1911, when 311,883 tons 
were handled. 

The total tonnage shipped from the Methill Docks dur- 
ing 1909, was 2,691,109 and in 1910 it was 2,926,210 
tons. The traffic at Methil has again outgrown the facil- 
ities and a third dock is nearing completion, which has a 
water area of 1644 acres and will be equipped with six 
additional miles of sidings. The hydraulic hoists will be 
capable of lifting a weight of 35 tons to a height of 45 
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1909, when 68,100 tons were shipped, and the record 
month was October, 1908, when 256,000 tons were put 
into vessels. 
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Automatic Stone Dusting 


H. W. G. Halbaum, in a paper before the North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers, offers some in- 
teresting notes on stone dusting. Instead of employing 
a number of men to clean up the coal dust and distribute 
the stone dust every night, he suggests that the inert 
dust be stored at the surface in such a way that it will 
be subjected to the suction of the dewncast shaft (as 
coal dust now is from the screens). Secondly that an- 
other supply of inert dust should be taken nightly to the 
haulage landing of each district. 

During working hours the cager is provided with a 
number of shallow trays made of galvanized sheet iron, 
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ft., above the quay level and tipping into vessels. When 
this dock is completed the loading capacity of the port 
will be increased to 160,000 tons per week. 
OrHER LARGE Docks 

The other important outlet of the Fifeshire coal field 
is Burntisland, where the docks are also the property of 
the North British Ry. Co. In 1889 the coal tonnage 
shipped from this port was only 739,307, while in 1908 
it was 2,164,293 tons, and in 1910 it was 1,128,218 tons. 

There are two docks, the old and the new, the former 
shaving a depth of 2814 ft., and the latter 221% ft. Both 
docks are fully equipped with the latest coaling appli- 
ances and there are no fewer than ten hydraulic hoists, 
which are said to be the first of their kind erected in 
Scotland, while experiments have been made with anti- 
breakage appliances with satisfactory results. The rec- 
ord shipment of coal for a week was that for Aug. 7., 


and fitting the tops of the full cars. In each of these 
trays he places a few handfuls of the inert dust. The 
tray would prevent the coal dust from escaping from 
the cars, while the inert dust reposing in the tray would 
be shaken up as it traveled, and carried away and de- 
posited by the air current. ‘This would obviate the clean- 
ing-up of the haulageways each night, since the deposi- 
tion of coal dust would be prevented, and the roads would 
be efficiently stone-dusted. 

This seems to Mr. Halbaum the logical conclusion to 
the study of the distribution of dust, whether it be 
formed from coal or stone. Such a method would have 
the twofold effect of practically preventing the depo- 
sition of coal dust on the main haulageway and covering 
instead its whole rubbing surface with fine inert dust. 
If the buoyancy of the inert dust be sufficiently marked. 
it should penetrate into obscure parts of the mine, which 
have hitherto been accessible only to coal dust. 
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ynhanm Fuel Co. at 


Townley, Ala. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—A description of the Townley Mine; its 
location, equipment, working methods and output. 
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The mine of the Birmingham Fuel Co. is located 
geographically at Townley, Walker County, Ala., on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco R.R., 52 miles northwest of 
Birmingham, and geologically in the northwest corner 


is shown usually by the appearance of the bed rock on the 
surface. 

The roof of the seam consists of shale of average 
strength and the floor of firmer shale. At some points 
of the field a stratum of bone coal, 6 in. to 8 in. in thick- 
ness, occurs in the bottom. 

The coal is an excellent domestic and steam coal and 





Fig. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT 


B, office; C, commissary; D, washer; E, bath 


A, dwellings; 
house 


of the Warrior coal field. The mine is under the gen- 
eral supervision of John R. Pill, president and general 
manager, and under the direct supervision of John B. 
Monfroy, superintendent. The writer is indebted to the 
two gentlemen mentioned for their cooperation in prep- 
aration of this article. 

The Jagger Seam, which is worked in this mine, is 
one of the lowest seams of the Warrior field and is of 
workable thickness only in the northwest corner of the 
field. ‘The coal occurs in irregularly shaped basins, the 
limits of which can only be ascertained by drilling. 
Normally, the coal lies flat with local variations and, as a 
rule, it is of normal thickness, except near the boundary 
of a basin, where it thins rapidly and turns up to the 
surface. It is impossible to ascertain the limit of a basin 
by cutting the outcrop, as the seam on “turning up” 
usually plays out. The approximate boundary of a basin 
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A, domestic lump over 6-in. screen; B, steam through 6-in, 
screen. 


finds a ready market. The steam sizes bring from $1.20 
to $1.50 per ton, and the lump from $1.75 to $2.25 per 
ton, f.o.b. mine, the prices varying with the seasons. Fig. 
2 shows two grades being loaded, lump and steam, while 
Fig. 6 is a photograph of a car of fancy lump over 6-in. 
shaking screen. 

Figs. 1, 3 and 4, which are photographs of the plant 
from different points of vantage, show the general ar- 
rangement of the buildings. ‘The reader’s attention is 
particularly directed for a moment to the general neat- 
ness evidenced by the photographs. It might be men- 
tioned in this connection that “good order” is character- 
istic of the plant both on the surface and inside of the 
mine. 

The boiler plant consists of four 165-hp. Atlas return- 
tubular boilers. The boilers are equipped with four 16- 
in. turbo-blowers. The water is fed from a 500-hp. Star 





Hre.f3; 


A, headframe; B, hoist-engine room; C, compressor room; D, drinking fountain; 
H, blacksmith shop. 


machine shop; 


VIEW OF PLANT FROM RAILROAD SIDE 
BH, bath house; 


F, carpenter shop; G, 
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vacuum heater which is on the exhaust from the air com- 
pressors. An important economy is effected in the boiler 
plant in that only the washed slack which passes through 
a %-in. screen is used in firing, except when this supply 
is insufficient, at which times quantities of the larger 
sizes are used. This method utilizes principally the fine 
product, which is of the lowest market value. All boiler 
coal is delivered to the boilers from the washers by flume 
g, shown in Fig. 4. Flume h disposes of the extreme 


fines from the boiler coal. 
The power plant consists of three Norwalk compressors, 
each having a capacity of 900 cu.ft. per min., which sup- 
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that the direction of ventilating current can be reversed. 
It is also equipped with explosion doors. 

The washer, a two-jig Montgomery type, washes every- 
thing from 3 in. down. The raw coal is separated before 
being washed, and all coal passing through a 114-in. re- 
volving screen is washed in one jig and larger sizes in 
the other jig. Chutes and conveyors are so arranged that 
the entire washed product, or the sizes ubove 11% in., can 
be put in with the nut coal or loaded separately to suit 
the demand. All coal that is not washed is hand picked. 
(See Fig. 2.) 


The washer refuse is very economically disposed of at 





VIEW OF PLANT FROM Muck DUMP 
A, washer; B, headframe; C, boilers; D, fan; E, machine shop; F, carpenters’ 


shop; G, flume for boiler coal; H, flume for 


wasting extreme fines from boiler coal; I, track for washer-refuse car: 


ply compressed air for the coal punchers and pumps; and 
a Janney direct-current generator, which furnishes lights 
for the principal buildings and the shaft bottom. 

The headframe is arranged for self-dumping cages, 
which dump directly into the shaking-screen bin. The 
cages are operated in balance by a first-motion Crawford 
& McCrimmon hoisting engine. 

The fan, shown at d in Fig. 4, is a 16-ft. Crawford & 
McCrimmon fan. The fan house is of the Kahn system 
of reinforced-concrete construction, and is arranged so 





UNDERGROUND PLAN OF BIRMINGHAM FUEL 
Co.’2s TowNLEY MINE 
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this plant. It is hauled.from washer to dump over the 
track shown at J, Fig. 4, by means of a tail-rope which 
winds on a drum equipped with friction on the driving 
shaft of the jigs. The rope can be seen in the photograph. 
The refuse car automatically dumps at the proper place. 

There are two features of the surface plant that are not 
in the strict sense of the word necessities for a coal mine, 
but are the ear-marks of an operator that has the best 
interest of the mines at heart, they are: ‘The drinking 
fountain, shown at d, and the bath house, shown at e in 
Fig. 3. The fountain is fed, by means of a compressed- 
air line, from a stream that was struck in the main shaft. 
The fountain is of concrete construction. The bath house 
is not yet in use, but is nearing completion. It is also 
of concrete construction, and when completed will be 
equipped with sufficient showers and steel lockers to ac- 
commodate the workmen. In keeping with modern prac- 
tice, the name of each building is plainly painted thereon. 

The main, or hoist, shaft is 10x20 ft. 126 ft. deep, 
with three compartments, two for hoisting and one for 
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pipes, etc. The timbering is of pine. The air, or fan, 
shaft is 100 ft. east of the hoist shaft. It is 10x14 ft., 
with two compartments, separated by a reinforced-con- 
erete wall. One compartment is connected with the fan 
and the other used for a manway. The manway com- 
partment is provided with a steel ladder built in short 
flights. It is used in emergencies only, as the men are 
let into and out of the mine by means of the cage. 

For the protection of life and hmb, and for the sake 
of general neatness, all timbers and ribs of main head- 
ings adjacent to the main shaft, as well as those of pass- 
ages to the manway, are kept well whitewashed. 

For the protection of the shaft and surface plant, a 
60-ft. pillar was left between the main haulageway and 
air courses on both sides of the shaft to the first headings. 
Sufficient pillar was also left around the airshaft for its 
protection. The reader will note, upon reference to Fig. 
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5 that main haulageways are driven north and south 
from the shaft. ‘These haulageways divide the basin, as 
nearly as possible, into equal parts. They are driven 18 
ft. wide with a 15-ft. air course on both sides, and a 20- 
ft. air-course pillar. 

From these main entries, at intervals of 400 ft., double 
entries are turned at right angles. The double entries are 
driven 13 ft. wide with a 20-ft. pillar between. These 
double entries, as well as the main entries, are driven on 
sights. Rooms are turned from the double entries on 35- 
ft. centers, and the coal mined by the room-and-pillar- 
advancing method, with 25-ft. rooms and 10-ft. pillars. 
‘The rooms are necked off 8 ft. wide at the heading and 
substantial stumps are left alongside the heading. Such 
pillars as it is possible to rob are robbed on the retreat. 

In mining, the coal is undercut with Ingersoll-Sergeant 
coal punchers and shot down with black powder. In 
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CAMERON COLLIERY OF MINERAL RAILROAD 
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shooting, the holes are drilled up through the shale part- 
ing near the top, and the powder bedded in and above the 
parting. Charges strong enough to break the coal down, 
but not to scatter it, are used. In this way it is possible 
in loading the coal to uncover the parting and throw a 
large part of it into the gob, without it becoming mixed 
with the main body of loose coal, and, at the same time, 
correct shooting yields a larger percentage of lump coal. 
In this mine the average yield per keg of powder is 90 
tons, which represents an actual shooting charge closely 
approximating 2c. per ton. 

The ventilation is a combination of the split and con- 
tinuous systems. ‘The mine is divided into four quarters 
by the ventilation scheme, and each quarter, or corner, 
is ventilated by a separate split of air, which passes, with- 
out further splitting, through the workings. This sys- 
tem gives each section of the mine a sufficient supply of 
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fresh air and necessitates only two overcasts. These over- 
casts will be noted on Fig. 5, on the main haulageways on 
either side of the hoist shaft at points A and B. In order 
to prevent the main shaft from freezing, the fan is used 
as a blower during the severe winter months. 

The mine does not make any considerable amount. of 
water; therefore the pumping problem is comparatively 
simple. Three pumps are maintained which have a com- 
bined capacity far in excess of the demands. They are 
all Camerons—one No. 10A, one No. 8 and one No. 3. 

The mine has an average daily output of 1200 tons, 
which is undercut with 16 punchers and hauled by 26 
mules. The high yield per mule is made possible by the 
excellent condition of the tracks. The mules are sta- 
bled outside and are taken into the mine on the cages. 

‘The mine employs a total of 315 men, 24 of whom are 
used outside and 291 inside. 
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Anthracite Coal and the Public 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger of Mar. 20 prints the 
following editorial under the title, “An Invisible Hand 
Takes Heavy Toll on Anthracite :” 


Nothing but a long and tedious lawsuit can decide whether 
the Lehigh Valley maintains a coal trust. But no trial is 
necessary to convince all consumers of anthracite that they 
pay too much for it. 

The United States census figures of 1910 showed that the 
average value of a ton of anthracite loaded on cars at the 
mines was $1.86. That the price included the royalty paid by 
the operators to the owners of the coal. 

To bring a ton of anthracite from the mines to Philadel- 
phia costs from $1.70 to $2 a ton. It is true that the census 
figures for the value of a ton of mined coal did not include 
interest on the enormous sums invested in the properties. 

After allowing for a substantial rate of interest and after 
establishing a sinking fund for the exhaustion of the mines, 
the difference between that and the more than $7 which 
the consumer pays is entirely too much. 

Somewhere an invisible hand appears to reach out and col- 
lect a heavy toll on every ton of anthracite between the time 
it leaves the mine and the hour it is put into your cellar. 
Whose hand is it? To whom does that toll go? 

This we do know, that of all the railroads in America the 
anthracite companies as a group are much the most prosper- 
ous. Lackawanna’s 20 per cent. dividend, Jersey Central's 
12, Lehigh Valley’s 10, Delaware & Hudson’s 10, and Reading’s 
8, show that these carriers thrive no matter how hard other 
roads struggle to make both ends meet. 

Perhaps those invisible hands which collect the heavy 
tolls on anthracite belong to the coal sales companies, for 
they also thrive mightily and pay big dividends on a capital 
stock distributed free to the shareholders of at least two coal 
railroads. 

In answer to the above statements, Eli Conner, of Phil- 
adelphia, makes the following reply: 

Mar. 20, 1914. 
Editor “Philadelphia Ledger,” 
Philadelphia, Penn.: 

Dear Sir—Noting your editorial in this morning’s “Ledger” 
entitled “An Invisible Hand Takes Heavy Toll on Anthracite,” 
I desire to call your attention to the unfairness of some of 
your statements. 

I hold no brief from any of the anthracite corporations, 
but 20 years’ experience in a managerial capacity, besides 
frequent professional engagements in that region, gives me 
intimate knowledge of the conditions governing the indus- 
try. I believe the “Ledger” is fair enough to justly present 
the situation to its readers. 

The cost of producing anthracite coal and the prices 
realized by the mining companies therefor, was exhaustively 
set forth in House of Representatives Document No. 1442, 
62d Congress, entitled, “Inerease in Prices of Anthracite Coal 
Following the Wage Agreement of May 20, 1912.” A state- 
ment is given in this document showing “operating cost per 
ton of 2240 lb. at collieries, not including royalties, taxes, 
sinking fund, interest on investments, or general office ex-~ 
penses,” of seven of the largest producing corporations, whose 
aggregate output in 1911 was 35,382,545 tons, or about 52 
per cent. of the total output of the whole anthracite region. 
The average cost of producing this large amount of coal on 
the above basis was, in 1911, $1.897 per ton. The wage in- 
crease of 1912 was computed at an average for the whole 
region of about 9c. per ton, which, added to the 1911 average, 
brings the cost up to $1.987. 

The items excluded from the statement above quoted, 
namely royalties, taxes and sinking fund, but omitting in- 
terest on investments, would throughout the region average 
at least 25c. per gross ton, bringing the cost up to $2.337 
per ton at the mines, or 0.477c. per ton more than the cost 
figure quoted in your editorial, $1.86. : 

The tendency in the production of anthracite coal is toward 
constantly increased Costs, due to the general increasing 
“cost of living’; to the greater amount of coal that must be 
won from thin beds, which in order to be mined at all neces- 
sitate the removal of large quantities of rock to make work- 
ing height; to the greater depths and longer distances the raw 
product must be transported underground; and to the fact 
that to properly conserve the mineral, it is necessary to mine 
as they are encountered in downward development, thin and 
lean beds at an actual loss, or else leave them in such a 
state that by reason of extracting beds beneath them they 
cannot hereafter be recovered; in other words, destroy them 
for all time 
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Therefore, it is probable that the general average cost of 
producing anthracite coal at the present time is above the 
figure quoted, $2.337. There are, to be sure, companies whose 
mines are exceptionally favored by natural conditions, result- 
ing in lower costs than this, but a general average is a fair 
one. 

Now as to the other statement contained in your editorial, 


the price charged the consumer, over $7 per ton. You do 
not qualify this statement, merely comparing it with the 
quoted cost of $1.86. This is quite misleading. While it is 


true that the sizes of coal Known as domestic sizes, namely, 
broken, egg, stove and chestnut, are retailed at the quoted 
figure above, these sizes constitute but about 60 per cent. of 
the output. In other words, to produce an average ton of 
anthracite, 40 per cent. is in the so called steam sizes, known 
in the trade as pea, buckwheat No. 1, No. 2 and No. 8, mus- 
tard seed and screenings, which sizes are all, with the pos~ 
sible exception of pea, byproducts of the industry, and must 
be sold in competition with bituminous coal. 

The price realized by the anthracite-mining companies is, 
therefore, the average of all the sizes sold. On the basis of 
60 per cent. domestic sizes and 40 per cent. steam sizes, and at 
the market prices prevailing in 1913, after deducting sell- 
ing expenses, the average price realized by the producers 
of the whole anthracite region “at the mines” would not ex- 
ceed $2.85 per gross ton. 

The question of the freight rate for transporting anthra- 
cite coal to market is another matter that will doubless be 
solved in due time, but the fact should not be lost sight of 
that there are many mines now being operated at an actual 
loss, which loss is partly recouped from the freight profit. 
If this latter is greatly reduced, the unprofitable mines must 
necessarily be abandoned. The remaining mines will then 
be unable to supply the demand for anthracite coal, and as 
a natural consequence the price will go still higher, and the 
last state of the consumer will then be worse than the former. 

ELI T. CONNER, 
Mining Engineer. 
Stephen-Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 
S 
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Explosives im Coal Mines Order 


Secretary of State R. McKenna recently issued an 
amending Explosives in Coal Mines Order, under date of 
Feb, 10, 1914, in pursuance of the power conferred by 
Sec. 61, of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. By this order, the 
explosive “Bellite No. 4,” of the order of Sept. 1, 1913, 
is withdrawn from the schedule, another “Bellite No. 4” 
being substituted therefor. Also, the explosive “Sheppey 
powder” of the Order of Nov. 25, 1913, is withdrawn 
from the schedule. 

The Order of Feb. 10, 1914, adds six new explosives to 
the permitted list of the previous schedules. The added 
explosives, which have passed the new Rotherham test, 
for Canada, are as follows: 

Bellite No. 4—Composition (parts by weight): Nitrate of 
ammonium, 68-64; di-nitrobenzol, 15-13; chloride of sodium. 
21-19; moisture, 1. Permitted weight of charge, 18 ounces. 

Faversham Powder No. 2—Composition (parts by weight): 
Nitrate of ammonium, 48.5-45.5; nitrate of potassium, 25-23; 
tri-nitrotoluol, 11-9; chloride of ammonium, 19.5-17.52 smoits- 
ture, 1. Permitted weight of charge, 24 ounces. 

Kent Powder—Composition (parts by weight): Nitro- 
glycerin, 25-23; nitrate of potassium, 33.5-30.5: woodmeal 
(dried. at 100 deg. C.), 31-28: oxalate of ammonium, 11-9; 
moisture, 6-3. Permitted weight of charge, 32 ounces. 

Monarkite—Composition (parts by weight): Nitroglycerin, 
13-11; nitrocotton, 0.5; nitrate of ammonium, 51-48; nitrate of 
sodium, 8.5-6.5; chloride of sodium, 26-23; starch, 5-3; mineral 


jelly, 2.5-1.5; moisture, 2. Permitted weight of charge, 26 
ounces. 

Moneobel, No. 1—Composition (parts by weight): Nitro- 
glycerin, 9.5-7.5; nitrate of ammonium, 70-66; wood-meal 


(dried at 100 deg. C.), 9-7; chloride of sodium, 16-14; moisture, 
2. Permitted weight of charge, 10 ounces. 

Swale Powder—Composition (parts by weight): Nitro- 
glycerin, 20-18; nitrocotton, 1.5-0.5; tri-nitrotoluol, 5-3; per- 
chlorate of potassium, 38.5-36.5; wood-meal (dried at 100 deg. 
C.), 10-8; oxalate of ammonium, 29-27; moisture, 2. Permitted 
weight of charge, 20 ounces. 


The full list of permitted explosives will be given next week. 
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‘Half-Million Dollar Experiment 
Station Proposed for the 
Bureau of Mimes at 
Pittsburgh 


Plans for the proposed $500,000 experiment station of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, to be located in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., have been approved by the commission appointed 
by Congress for that purpose. The Federal Government 
now owns the property upon which will be erected a group 
of buildings, especially designed and adapted for the 
carrying on of the mine-safety work and cther investiga- 
tions in which the Bureau of Mines is interested. 

Congress, a year ago, in the Public Buildings bill, au- 
thorized a new home for the Bureau of Mines, to cost 
$500,000. It is now expected that Congress, in its pres- 
ent session, will make a specific appropriation so that 
construction work may begin. It is hoped that contracts 
may be let by July 1. 

The commission that approved the plans consists of 
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apphances; another will be an entrance to tunnels ex- 
tending under the buildings and in which mining ex- 
periments, such as fighting mine fires, will be conducted. 
The portion of Panther Hollow above the power build- 
ings will be arranged as a miners’ field, the slopes of the 
ravine being utilized as an amphitheater, which will ac- 
commodate 20,000 spectators, who may assemble there to 
witness demonstrations in mine rescue and first-aid. 
The main, or mining, building will contain the ad- 
ministrative offices, and those of the mining force.. In it 
will be an assembly and lecture hall, a library, smoking 
room and other rooms for demonstrations and training 
in mine rescue and first-aid. The mechanical building 
will be for experiments and tests of mining machinery and 
appliances; and the chemical building for investigation 
and analyses of fuels, explosives and mineral substances. 
The buildings now used by the Bureau of Mines as an 
experiment station, at Pittsburgh, were loaned by the 
War Department, as an emergency measure, when the 
Bureau was created. The War Department has sug- 





ProposED New BuItLpines oF U. S. Bureat or MINES 


J. A. Holmes, D. C. Kingman, chief of engineers of the 
U. 8. Army and O. Wenderoth, supervising architect 
of the treasury. The State of Pennsylvania has appro- 
priated $25,000 for codperation in establishing this ex- 
periment station, and has appointed a state commission, 
consisting of James KE. Roderick, chief mine inspector, 
Dean W. R. Crane, of the mining department, Pennsyl- 
vania State college, and W. H. Caverly. This latter com- 
mission has tentatively approved the plans. 

The proposed site consists of nearly 12 acres of land, 
part of it on the higher level of the city streets and part 
of it on the level of the B. & O. R.R., which will furnish 
adequate facilities for passengers and freight traffic. 

The group consists of three main buildings. The cen- 
tral building of the group, the mining building, will be 
three stories in height, flanked by two other buildings, 
ene the mechanical, and the other the chemical building. 
In the rear of these, and inclosing a court, will be the ser- 
vice building. Beyond the service building, and spanning 
what is known as Panther Hollow, thereby connecting 
the Bureau of Mines buildings with the Carnegie schools, 
will be two buildings, over the roofs of which will pass 
the roadway from Forbes St. to the Carnegie schools and 
Schenler Park. 

Between the main group and the power and fuel group, 
will be the entrance to a series of mine shafts. One of 
these will be used as an elevator to carry heavy material 
and passengers from the lower level to the upper: another 
will be for tests of hoisting ropes and similar mining 


gested that it now needs its own buildings and it is felt 
the Bureau cannot retain possession much longer. The 
buildings are very old and are entirely unsuited to the 
needs of the work. It is said that the investigations 
have been seriously handicapped by the inadequacy of the 
structures now in use. 
8 
Winois Miners and Mechanics 
Imstitute 

Recornizing the importance of the coal industry in 
Illinois, the legislature of that state has authorized the 
establishment of an institute designed “to prevent acci- 
dents in mines and other industrial plants, and to con- 
serve the resources of the state.” The administration of 
the institute is vested in the trustees of the State Univer- 
sity. The trustees have appointed a director and have 
placed the institute under the general supervision of the 
Department of Mining Engineering of the University of 
Illinois. The chief purpose of this institute is to serve 
the employees of coal companies who wish to attend a 
short course on coal mining. The institute will, there- 
fore, offer such a course beginning Apr. 6, and continuing 
until May 16, 1914. There is also a two-year course of 
systematic instruction, which is so arranged that a man 
will be able to continue full time at his work while en- 
gaged in acquiring technical knowledge. Bulleting can 
be obtained by addressing R. Y. Williams, Director, Ill- 
inois Miners and Mechanics Institute, Urbana, II. 
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A New Type of Automatic 
Dump Car 


The Montgomery Coal Washing & Mfg. Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have placed on the market an automatic 
dump car, which seems to be an improvement on many 
types now in use. 

The Montgomery company originally designed this car 
for removing the refuse matter produced in the operation 
of their coal-washing plants, but it has gradually found 
its way into use in many places where a monitor car is 
necessary, such as handling coal, stone, or ore down an 
inchne, removing mine refuse, stocking coal, coke, etc., 
and removing boiler refuse. 
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New StyLte Dump Car For CoaL MINES 

While commonly employed on an incline where it re- 
turns by gravity, this.car may be used equally well in 
connection with a tail rope or may be provided with a 
motor for self propulsion. 

The car is provided with a friction wheel beneath the 
body which comes in contact with an ordinary 2-in. 
plank, spiked to the ties, thereby automatically opening 
and closing the doors; the doors being opened on its pas- 
sage over the plank and closed and locked on its return. 

By changing the position of the friction wheel and pro- 
viding additional planks, two or more cars may be oper- 
ated on same track and dumped at different places. 


Tine Situation im Labor Circles 


The current week has witnessed the adjournment of the 
Chicago conference, which involves the western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois districts, and the re- 
convening of the central Pennsylvania conference at 
Philadelphia. 

The disagreement in the Western situation was the re- 
sult of a deadlock regarding the elimination of Clause 
Three of the Cleveland agreement. The miners proposed 
that this agreement be used in its entirety, with the excep- 
tion of this Clause Three, which they desire omitted. 
The operators would not accept this condition. ‘This 
clause provides that no change in the agreement reached 
at the joint conference, which will in any way affect the 
cost of production shall be made by district organizations. 
The removal of this condition from the agreement would 
make it possible for local unions to demand an increase 
in wages at any time they desired. 

District President Patrick Gilday, of District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers of America, with nine delegates, 
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represents the union contingent at the new Philadelphia 
conference. ‘They are still demanding a 10 per cent. in- 
crease for all day labor, the check-off, the mine-run basis, 
and that the operators pay the expense of pushing the 
mine cars. Up to the present writing, the deadlock has 
been as complete as at the two previous conferences, and 
there are no present indications that an agreement will 
be reached. 


A Big Consolidation of Bye 
product Companies 


Otto Coking Co., Inec., has been formed to operate in the 

United States, and, on Mar. 1, 1914, took over the organiza- 
tion, assets and good will of the Schniewind Coke Oven Co., 
the United Coke and Gas Co., the German American Coke Co. 
and the American Coke and Gas Construction Company. 
: The Otto Coking Co. is controlled by the interests in Dr, 
C. Otto & Co., of Dahlhausen a. d. Ruhr, Germany, and the 
Otto Byproduct Coke Co., of Leeds, England. The object is 
to introduce into the United States the Otto Regenerative 
Oven, with direct recovery of ammonia, tar and benzol. 

The new company starts out with a contract for the im- 
mediate erection of a plant for the Buffalo Byproduct Coke 
Corporation, at Lackawanna, N. Y., near Buffalo, with sev- 
eral other negotiations now going on for additional plants. 

The permanent officers of the new corporation will be 
Dr. M. G. Christie, Leeds, England, President, who will 
spend about half his time in this country; Dr. C, Otto, As- 
sistant to the President, who will shortly take up his per- 
manent residence in this country—Dr. Otto being the son of 
the inventor of the original Otto oven. The Vice-President 
and General Manager will be Mr. Louis Wilputte, one of the 
best known coke-oven engineers in America. The Secretary 
and Treasurer will be George F. McKay. The temporary 
offices of the corporation will be at No. 6 Church St., New 
York City, where they occupy the entire seventh floor. 


Itinerary of Federal Rescue Car 
BVANSVILLE CAR’ No. 73 


Arrive Leave Address 
¢ 1914 
March 23 March 28 Boone, Iowa 
March 30 April 4 Colfax, Iowa 
April 6 Aprilapeiel Melcher, Iowa 
Apres April 18 Knoxville, Iowa 
April 20 April 25 Ottumwa, Iowa 
April 27 May 2 Albia, Iowa 
May 4 May 9 Chariton, Iowa 
May 11 May 16 Dallas Center, lowa 
May 18 May 23 Mystic, Iowa 
May 25 May 30 Rathburn, Jowa 

Erratum 


In our issue of Mar. 14, p. 43%, referring to the capac- 
ity of air to absorb moisture, the following statement is 
made: “It practically donbles with every 250 deg, F.” 
This should be: “with every 20 deg. F.” 
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In Illinois, there are 79,411 men working in and about 
the coal mines. Only two other states have a larger pro- 
duction of coal, and in no other state is there as much un- 
mined bituminous coal as there is in Illinois. 


A good light at the pit bottom and along main haulage 
roads is very necessary. Where the lighting is done from 
power circuits, bulkhead and well-glass fittings, hermetically 
sealed and protected by wire guards, and connected five in 
series on 500 volts, make a satisfactory arrangement 


European experience in colliery operations is tending to 
prove that it is advisable to have two winding drums In- 
stead of one to each shaft; when this plan is followed, the two 
cages in the shaft can be raised and lowered independently 
of one another. German experience along this line has shown 
conclusively that in working thick seams of coal, a much 
larger output can be obtained by the employment of two 
drums, 
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Miners’ Union Opposes Natione 
al Guard 


The Illinois division of the United Mine Workers of 
America assembled in convention at Peoria on Feb. 27, 
and by a vote almost unanimous adopted a resolution 
condemning the National Guard as maintained in the 
various states, and urging all labor unions to do every- 
thing in their power to discourage their members from 
allying themselves in any way with the state soldiery. 

It was pointed out in justification of this resolution 
that in all industrial struggles the National Guard had 
opposed and often frustrated the designs and practices 
of union labor. 

So far as we are aware, the National Guard of Illinois 
has never been called into service, except for the pro- 
tection of life or property. No law-abiding citizen, or 
group of citizens, has aught to fear from this most power- 
ful and efficacious weapon of the commonwealth—the last 
resort of the chief executive. his antipathy to our 
military organizations now displayed by the United Mine 
Workers causes us to doubt the sincerity of their desire to 
act within the bounds of the law. 


Religion and Coal Mining 


We readily grant that in admitting the Sunday schools 
of Palos, Ala., to our columns, we depart somewhat from 
the rules which regulate the technical press and we do not 
expect to do this frequently. 

It is needless to say that the difficulties in many towns 
arise largely from a disregard of that essential element 
in human progress—religion. If the reader doubts the 
importance of this factor, we would refer him to Benja- 
min Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” to prove the effect of the 
religio-ethical element in the progress of civilization. 

As he points out, the resistance of the classes which 
possessed formerly the sole right to vote, to an education 
and to political preferment, have been broken down by 
the surrender of the more liberal members of that class to 
the nonrational or religious arguments presented. The 
poorer people have always been largely and most success- 
fully led in their opposition to the richer not so much by 
the members of their own class as by the more ethical 
elements in the very class whose privileges were thus 
threatened. It is true today that the more arrant forms 
of capitalism are most menaced by protagonists found 
among the capitalists. 

The appeal is always to rights and not to force and 
the world moves steadily along. If the nonrational ap- 
peal is of no value, why do the labor unions so continu- 
ally use it? They rarely say we can do thus and thus, 
but rather that public opinion demands this or that. 
Each side from the beginning appeals to public opinion, 
a motive power not rational, but moral. 

But what is the virtue of the church and religious 
school? Men meet in political assemblies to reform 


others by force of law; they assemble in labor unions to 
restrain and compel capitalism by strikes, sabotage, dem- 
onstrations and blacklists. The operators meet and weary 
each other with condemnations of the workmen. These 
assemblages are all conventions of protest. They aim 
to regenerate the other fellow. 

Your religious meeting is different. It is almost al- 
ways for self-regenerative purposes and consequently 
marks real progress. We can conceive that as a result 
of increasing religious opportunities, our sociological 
campaign will move more rapidly, but certainly with less 
friction and clamor. When both parties, employer and 
employed, have their minds centered on their own par- 
ticular shortcomings, those evils which threaten to con- 
vulse the state will have no place to hide. 

Therefore, we hope that churches and Sunday schools 
will grow and flourish in our mining towns and incident- 
ally smooth the paths of industry and advance the com- 
ing age of mutual help. 

S 


Playing to the Grandstand 


The juggling of words, the distortion of fact, the plac- 
ing of a subject in false perspective in order to win the 
plaudits of the multitude, are rhetorical tricks perhaps 
as ancient as the transmission of ideas by articulate ut- 
terance. The demagogue and agitator stoop to any 
means however perverting in order to “‘be in with the 
crowd.” So long as such people can “play to the grand- 
stand,” they stop at nothing. 

A Pittsburgh newspaper, under date of Feb. 13, prints 
the following editorial : 


Just as soon as these mining troubles are looked at by 
other than local eyes, carefully adjusted to viewing conditions 
through them and no others, a new picture is given to the 
public. It was so in West Virginia, it is so in Michigan, and 
it will be shown to be so in Colorado when the Federal in- 
vestigators have completed their work. 

The Federal commission on industrial affairs has just re- 
ported that the troubles in the copper-mining regions of 
Michigan are due solely to the mine owners. That is what 
the senatorial committee reported in the case of the West 
Virginia coal miners. It is what the congressional committee 
now at work in Colorado will report. 

The Federal commission in its report gives the Western 
Federation of Miners an excellent bill of health. The report 
confirms what was said by the striking miners in Michigan— 
that the trouble was because the mine owners refused to 
treat with the miners’ organization, or recognize any of its 
officers. Therefore, the long battle, and bloodshed, and 
wanton slaughter of 72 women and children at Calumet, was 
only for the legal rights that every man has. 

Of course, bound up in that is the' right to defend them- 
selves economically, but that is exactly what the mine owners 
have done. The main difference is that the miners organize 
to defend their lives, while the mine owners are compactly 
bound to exploit miners and public. But the question of right 
to organize is the one issue in the copper strike. 

That is what was found in West Virginia, and what will 
be reported by the congressional committee in Colorado. The 
miners simply want to exercise their right to defend them- 
selves. If the Western Federation of Miners, or the United 
Mine Workers is unlawful, or unlawfully conducted, that is 
a matter for the legal authorities to deal with, not the mine 
owners’ organization. Organizing for self-protection is not 
a crime, and the mine owners cannot make it one. 
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But—it 1s a crime to shoot and deport, and “bull pen” 
men, women and children, to trample them to death in a 
panic in a crowded hall, and starve them for trying to defend 
themselves. There is the crime. 


We call particular attention to the statement in the 
third paragraph: “The trouble was because the mine 
owners refused to treat with the miners’ organization or 
recognize any of its officers. Therefore, the long battle 
and bloodshed and wanton slaughter of 72 women and 
children at Calumet was only for the legal rights that 
every man has.” 

O tempora! O mores! Is it the inherent right of 
citizenship, is it the privilege or duty of the wage-earner 
to make of himself a veritable “dog in the manger?” to 
say to his fellow workmen and the world at large, “I 
will not work except under such and such conditions and 
you shall not accept that which I refuse?” Is there any 
law, statute or custom which requires any employer to 
treat with—much less recognize as “it?—any “officer” 
or organization of or among his employees? 

“The miners organize to defend their lives’—human 
life cannot be jeopardized unless there be a source of 
danger. We note that the periodical quoted is silent as 
to the nature of this peril to the workingman’s exist- 
ence. Was it the musket or the lash, or was it a purely 
fanciful grievance, the offspring of some organizer’s lurid 
imagination ? 

No sane, logical, thinking individual will question the 
right of any class of men to band themselves together 
for mutual enjoyment or advantage. When, however, 
the activities of such an organization run counter to the 
laws of our nation, when its members—whether right or 
wrong in their contention—resort to riot and intimi- 
dation, they must not blame the mine owner if the conse- 
quences of their indiscretion are both copious and bitter. 

It is just as foolish and narrow to believe that the 
mine operators are always right in their contentions as 
as it is to believe that every miner is a saint with a 
through ticket for heaven. There isn’t any higher per- 
centage of virtue among coal men, high and low, than 
there is among the people engaged in other industries. 
Every move on the part of each class—employer and em- 
ployee—must be considered fairly and without bias, if 
commerce and industry in America are to be advanced 
on lines of justice and truth. The greatest harm is sure 
to come from always approving or condemning without 
question the action of either party in a labor conflict. 

At the present time unionism has become so wide- 
spread that regardless of fact, regardless of all principles 
of recitude or equity, regardless of property right, regard- 
less of the time-honored laws of mewm and tuum, the 
crowd must be catered to. Our Pittsburgh contemporary 
has “played to the grandstand.” 

The Union 

In most of the coal states the “Miners’ Union” has 
come to stay. The operator does not face the question 
whether he wants unionized or ununionized conditions, 
but what sort of men are going to lead the organization 
and what 7Jemands these men are going to make. Nor 
let anyone ‘ioubt that the men of the Union are going to 
make demands and not assent readily to the operator’s 
wishes in mine regulation. 

These are facts and to them the operator should not 
oppose mere bluster. Unkindly remarks about the Union 
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only make the hard-working intelligent miner realize that 
the operator dislikes the Union from its president to the 
more humble pit committeeman. ‘The more intelligent 
miner, therefore, is not disposed to incur the ill-will of 
his employer, and as a consequence, he keeps out of union 
activity, permitting the radical irreconcilables to entirely 
rule all labor councils. 

We confess that a better spirit on the part of the op- 
erator might induce many men of fair mind and hon- 
est purpose to seek for union preferment. We do not sug- 
gest that the operator, quietly or otherwise, urge men of 
extremely conservative mold to run for office. Such men 
are too reactionary to lead. But men who know what is 
right, and who will stubbornly resist an unjust course 
on the part of either operator or miner, should be en- 
couraged to seek the best places in the Union. 

It is time for the public good that we should have 
men in the operating positions and in the Union, who 
will make development in mining more rapid by making 
it more profitable to both owner and miner. If the dif- 
ferentials be small, or if they be refused when machines 
of larger capacity are introduced, when coal conveyors are 
installed, when longwall systems are put in force and 
other changes are made, no progress will be possible. 

If merchants and manufacturers acted like many union 
officials now act, we should still live as our fathers did. 
Advantages must be split between the buyer and seller, 
otherwise the buyer will not purchase or the seller deliver. 

An opportunity for real statesmanship exists in the 
Union—a measure of good judgment, which will make 
money and easier conditions for both parties. Greedi- 
ness, such as usually distinguishes the mine owners and 
the Unions alike, after a bitter struggle, never makes 
for efficiency. A new union, unlike a new broom, does 
not sweep clean. The “foxiness” exhibited on both sides 
generates suspicion, and improvements in mining meth- 
ods are impossible, while men of real ability and sterling 
character are by reason of the many disagreements pre- 
vented from engaging themselves steadily in the execu- 
tive service of either operator or miner. 


eS 
The Chief Cause of Mine 
Acciclents . 


In a letter to Doctor Holmes, President Moorshead, 
of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, says: 

I think you will agree with me that it is not so much for 
the want of laws that we suffer, as it is for want of respect 
for them. I do not mean that we should not have better 
appliances and more modern equipment generally, but I do 
contend that back of all our more serious accidents is the 
disrespect for law and authority. 

We cannot hope for a better state of affairs until convic- 
tions in the courts for violation of the laws are more general, 
and this will not be until greater powers are given to inspec- 
tors and superintendents so that they may be able to arrest 
men who openly violate instructions. 

Mr. Moorshead has here put his finger cn the sore spot 
of the coal industry. Lack of discipline will destroy the 
most magnificent organization, and there cannot be disci- 
pline where there is not both fear and respect for the law. 
Let everyone insist on the enforcement of all our present 
mining regulations. The result will be that ill-advised 
legislation will be corrected, and in the end fewer fatal- 
ities will be recorded. There is no more certain way to 
cause the repeal or amendment of an unfair and unjust 
law thar to insist on its strict observance. 


March 28, 1914 
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Method of Rendering First-Aid 
By A. 8. SnyYDER* 


SY NOPSIS—A discussion of the most effective methods 
of rendering first-aid-to-the-injured in the more frequent 
types of mine accidents—as the breaking of a limb or the 
back—and practical suggestions regarding the best pro- 
cedure in event of such accidents. 

The first thing to learn in first-aid methods is to tie 
the reef, or square, knot. It is well to learn to tie a reef 
knot and thereafterward use that method for tieing all 
knots in whatever you do. They are as easily tied as the 


granny knot, look better, are more secure and more easily 
opened. 

Neatness is another factor in first-aid practice which 
Even the most simple 


requires considerable attention. 
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Tn fractures of bones of the limbs, secure them with well 
padded splints, being careful not to have undue pressure 
at the point of fracture, as that would cause unnecessary 
pain. Pad on each side of fracture, and place one ban- 
dage on each side of fracture around splints. 

In fractures of the lower leg, have the splints long 
enough to reach above the knee and secure them there 
with a bandage, to prevent any movement at the knee. 

In fractures of the thigh, the outside splint should be 
long enough to reach from the armpit to the foot, and 
the inside splint, from the crotch to the foot. Place one 
bandage around the splints on each side of the fracture, 
one below the knee, one around the hip and outside the 
splint, and one around chest. Use one bandage to tie the 
feet together and one around both legs at the knees. In 
all, seven bandages are required. 

In fractures of the middle, or upper third, of the up- 





SHOWING PROPER BANDAGE FOR 
Ingury To HAND 


bandage for an injury of the finger should be applied 
with neatness, as it will impress the injured with confi- 
dence in the person attending thetinjury. Furthermore, 
if bandages are applied neatly, they naturally fit the parts 
to which they are applied better than if put on in a 
slouchy manner, and the result is that this precaution 
adds to the comfort of the injured person. 

In rendering first-aid-to-the-injured, always keep this 
thought well impressed on your mind, “Whatever you do 
is to make the injured person as comfortable as possible 
and to prevent the injury from becoming more serious, 
until medical aid can be secured.” 


FRACTURED LIMBS 


Before moving an injured person, be sure to treat the 
injury in such a manner as to prevent further injury. 





*Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Windber, Penn. 


BANDAGE FOR FRACTURE OF 
Rigut CoLtuaAr BONE 


METHOD OF TREATING AN INJURY 
To THE Lert EYE 


per arm, always apply the splints so as not to interfere 
with the elbow—one splint to the inner and the other 
to the outer side of arm, permitting them to extend down 
to the end of the elbow. If of the lower third of upper 
arm, it is best to use a triangular splint and secure 
the upper part of the upper arm rigid with the forearm. 

In fracture of the forearm, have the splints reach from 
the end of the elbow to the tips of the fingers, and apply 
one bandage above the fracture and one below, starting 
the lower bandage in palm of hand, making a figure of 
8 on back of hand and securing the ends above wrist. 

When applying splints or bandages to any part of the 
hand or arm it is best to hold the arm in the position in 
which it is to be carried—it being understood that the 
arm should always be placed in a sling. 

For fracture of the wrist or bones of the hand, secure 
with splint in palm of hand, letting it extend back some 
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distance along the arm, so as to keep the hand rigid. 

For fracture of the bones of the fingers, apply a small 
splint on the inside of the injured finger, or a piece of 
cardboard on each side. 


BROKEN BAck 


A broken back is one of the most serious injuries with 
which a first-aid man comes in contact. The condition 
of the injured person is not always the same; their po- 
sition after the accident is not the same; the degree of 
the injury is not the same. But in all cases the in- 
jured persons have to be handled with great care so as 
not to cause any further injury to the spinal cord. It 
is first necessary to place the injured persons on their 
back, after which the following described method ol 
treatment has been approved by first-aid men and physi- 
clans everywhere. 

Use two boards, 5 or 6 in. wide, placing them under 
the injured person, one on each side, being careful to pad 
the boards well beforehand. The best method of placing 
these boards under the patient, in order to prevent un- 
necessary movement, is for three persons to raise one side 
of the body high enough to slide one board under that 
side, parallel to the spine and about 114 in. from center 
of spine; then raise the other side in the same manner 
and slide the other board under that side. The boards 
should be placed in such a position that they are about 3 
in. apart, one on each side of the spine. The boards 
should be a little longer than the patient, if the ambu- 
lance or conveyance will permit. Cross pieces should 
then be placed under the two boards and securely tied to 
them at each end. The cross pieces should extend out 
far enough to serve as hand-holds in carrying the patient. 

The injured person should then be securely tied to the 
splmts by placing bandages around both the body and 
the splints; one about the chest and one around the hips. 
Jach leg should also be tied to the splint on which it is 
lying. Special care is required to pad the boards or 
splints properly beforehand, so as to make the injured 
person as comfortable as possible. 

[ have seen a number of methods demonstrated and 
have heard descriptions of others I have not seen, but 
the above method seems to be the most satisfactory in 
every way. In case of a broken back it is required that 
persons treating the injury must use such judgment as is 
always required in emergency cases. When possible the 
treatment and moving of the injured person should be 
under the personal direction of a physician, and a phy- 
sician should always be sent for at once. 
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JOMPOUND FRACTURES 


The first thing to note in cases of compound fractures, 
as in other wounds, is, whether the hemorrhage is severe 
or moderate. If severe, it must be checked at once. Great 
care must be exercised to prevent infection. Clothing 
must be removed and a surgically clean dressing or gauze 
applied to the wound. ‘This dressing must thoroughly 
cover the wound. If the end of the bones protrude 
through the skin, no attempt to replace them should be 
made, but the dressing and splints and bandage apphed 
just as they are. The rest should be left for the physician, | 
who should be notified immediately. 

The clothing should always be removed from an injury 
in examining it, as no injury can be intelligently treated 
until its nature is known. In removing the clothing, it 
is best to cut it along a seam, 


VARIETIES OF WouNDS 


Any injury in which the skin is pierced or broken is 
called a wound. here are four general varieties of 
wounds, as follows: ; 

1. An incised, or cut, wound, is a clean cut made by 
some sharp instrument, such as a knife, razor or piece 
of glass. 

2. A lacerated, or torn, wound, is where the tissues 
are torn rather than cleanly divided, as in the case of 
an incised wound. 

3. A punctured wound is generally small but deep, 
and may be caused by such instruments as a needle, nail, 
stiletto or pick. Bullet wounds are also classed as pune- 
tured wounds. 

4. A contused wound is a bruise generally caused by 
a fall or by a blow from some blunt instrument. 


A Sunday School at Palos, Ala. 


When the Palos Union Sunday school was organized, 
August, 1912, its leaders realized that to make it a suc- 
cess, it must be an interdenominational body, as there 
were not enough members of any one creed for separate 
schools. When it was first organized, there were about 25 
pupils present, but from the first the school has con- 
tinued to grow, until now the enrollment reaches 200, 
with an average attendance of 100 pupils. ; 

A special effort has been made to increase the adult 
Bible class, since September, 1913, and this endeavor has 
been most successful. There are on the roll 80 members, 
with an average attendance of 45, the largest number 





Tuer Patos SunDAY SCHOOL WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT IN THE CENTER OF FOREGROUND 
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present at any one time was 64, only 4 of whom were 
visitors, the rest being regular scholars. 

The class name is Good Fellowship, and the emblem 
is the regular button with white center, around which is a 
red border; the class has membership, social and devo- 
tional committees. The membership committee look af- 
ter new members and the absent ones, when they stay 
away more than two Sundays in succession; the aim be- 
ing to help those that are in need of help—morally, 
spiritually or otherwise. 

W. W. Kicker, mine superintendent, is in charge of 
the Sunday school. The method of organization of the 
adult Bible class and the name by which it is known do 
away with the idea that is a one-man class. Everyone 
feels that the class is his and not the teacher’s private 





THE Goop-FELLOWSHIP CLASS AT PALOS 
(Superintendent on left of second row from front.) 


institution, in which he is introduced merely as a listener. 
The school is composed largely of miners and their famil- 
ies, but a number of farmers and business men in other 
walks of life are members. 

It is an inspiration to any one to visit the school, and 
see the large number of men, women and young people in 
attendance. The school contains 106 members, and the 
Good Fellowship class has 46, as will be seen in the photo- 
graphs. 

Our little town of Palos is a well conducted village. 
The company which is the Republic Iron & Steel Co., does 
not permit the sale of whiskey and will not retain a man 
who gets drunk in its employ, nor will it permit drunk- 
enness in any of its houses. Last Christmas not a drunken 
man was to be seen anywhere on the premises. The com- 
pany employs about 200 men and they are of the best 


class. 
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Loyalty to Contract Obligations 
By Gerorce N. Lantz* 


Patrick Gilday, president of District No. 12, United 
Mine Workers of America, is to be complimented on his 
boldness in advocating a penalty for breach of contract 
between miners and operators. 

It requires a certain amount of courage to suggest the 
imposing of a fine for the misconduct of those who elect 
one to office. Especially is this true in the case to 
which I refer, inasmuch as the miners’ union has always 
been known to be opposed to such a course. However, the 
action of President Gilday, in this matter, serves to 


*New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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emphasize the need of something of the kind. While not 
being troubled with the “button strikes” that have so 
frequently occurred in Pennsylvania, the miners in Ohio 
often go on strikes to settle matters that might easily 
be adjusted otherwise by the exercise of a little patience 
and good judgment. 

The agreement between operators and miners provides 
that workmen shall not stop the mines, except for the 
breaking down of the scales or the refusal by the com- 
pany to pay the miners on pay day. It is mutually agreed 
that either of these causes furnishes a sufficient excuse 
for the miners not going to work. A strike occurring 
from any other cause, whether otherwise justifiable or 
not, is clearly a breach of contract on the part of the 
miners. The fault may or may not rest wholly upon the 
miners, but may be the natural result of some injustice 
or unexplained action on the part of the operators. The 
terms of the contract, however, give no choice or option 
in the matter. The miners must continue to work if they 
would be loyal to their contract. That the abrogation of 
a contract by one party thereto is a crime that should not 
be lightly regarded, all must allow. 

The inauguration of a system of fines for breach of 
contract would generally require ihe appointment or elec- 
tion of a board to interpret the meaning of the contract 
in different cases. If that board is well chosen and its 
duties clearly defined and it is understood and agreed 
that their findings shall be final, it will do much to elimi- 
nate friction between the parties to the controversy. The 
same board or a similar one might, also, decide a num- 
ber of other matters that are local and cannot be speci- 
fied in an agreement affecting whole states or districts. 
Among these may be mentioned: The eligibility of bosses 
for membership in the union; payment for “dead work”; 
removal of impurities from coal loaded in the mines; 
overtime and Sunday labor; payment for fractions of 
hours, and a number of other like matters that are often 
in dispute. The work of such a board, if properly sys- 
tematized, might render disputes less frequent, as many 
questions would be governed by precedents previously es- 
tablished. The tendency would be greater codperation 
between employees and employers, which is greatly 
needed. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Injury Caused by Breaking Cable—A coal miner, who was 
injured through breaking of a cable used in drawing cars up 
an incline, was not necessarily guilty of contributory negli- 
gence in attempting to cross the track before the cars had 
passed. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Burnett Fuel Co. vs. 
Ellis, 162 Southwestern Reporter 911.) 


Warning Miners against Existing Dangers—A mining com- 
pany was not relieved from liability for injury to a miner, 
caused by the falling of part of a mine roof, because he was 
warned of the danger, if it was not his duty to prop the roof. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, W. G. Duncan Coal Co. vs. 
Thompson's Administrator, 162 Southwestern Reporter 1131.) 


Injury Caused in Blasting—Scope of Miner’s Employment— 
A coal-mining company cannot escape liability for injury to 
a miner, caused by fall of part of a mine roof due to shooting 
of nearby coal pillars, by showing that he was given no 
assurance that no shots would be fired. But that is a eir- 
cumstance bearing on the question whether or not he as- 
sumed the risk of the accident. A miner engaged in replacing 
a canvas curtain which was used to divert fresh air into his 
working place, and which had fallen, was not acting outside 
the scope of his employment, as affecting his employer’s liabil- 
ity for injury received while he was so engaged. (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Highth Circuit; Victor-Ameri- 
can Fuel Co. vs. Peccarish; 209 Federal Reporter 568.) 
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Widths of Opening and Pillar 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of Thomas C. 
Miller, Coat AcE, Feb. 28, p. 379, I desire to submit 
the following for consideration, believing that the fur- 
ther discussion of this question may be of special inter- 
est, not only to Mr. Miller, but to Coat AGE readers in 
ger read 

The answer given to this question in CoaL AGE, at 
the time of its publication, is correct, as far as it goes; 
but In my opinion, certain important considerations have 
been overlooked. 1. The action of the dynamic forces 
that are set up when the sandstone and other overly- 
ing strata break to the surface as a result of robbing is 
not considered. 2. The extra loading due to the canti- 
lever action of the roof on the pillars is overlooked. 

The pillars must always be large enough, not only to 
support the superincumbent strata, but to provide against 
the conditions just mentioned. For economical min- 
ing, experience dictates that frequent resort must be 
made to ‘‘slabbing” or splitting of the pillars, in “rob- 
bing.” This practice avoids the expense of cleaning up 
heavy falls of roof at that time. 

Mr. Miller expresses the opinion that no falls of 
serious nature will occur; but, at Rhodda, on Preacher 
Creek, and in other mines of the Stonega Coal & Coke 
Co. reported to be working the same seam of coal in 
the same locality, frequent areas of bad roof have been 
encountered; and it seems probable that the same con- 
ditions may later be found to exist at Benham, in which 
case it may be expected that the pillar work will be con- 
gested by falls of slate. 

In the practice of robbing pillars, there is always a 
portion of the pillars that must be extracted before the 
root breaks through to the surface. At times, this area of 
unsupported roof will cover an acre, and of necessity an 
excessive load is thrown on the pillars along the robbing 
line. The ,additional width of pillar required, under 
these conditions, is determined by assuming that the 
overhanging roof forms a uniformly loaded cantilever, 
extending from the robbing line to the last break in the 
gob. As the pillars are drawn back, the length of this 
cantilever increases until another break occurs over the 
pillar. A severe dynamic load is thus thrown on the 
pillars at intervals. Experience seems to dictate that 
the dynamic forces thus set up and the cantilever load 
acting on the pillars are as great as the dead load due 
to the superincumbent strata. If this be true, instead 
of 20-ft. rooms on 40-ft. centers, there should be driven 
20-ft. rooms on 60-ft. centers. 

Assuming, however, as Mr. Miller states, the pillars in 
the lower seam will stand for years, provision should 
be made for splitting the pillars, in robbing. These 
splits are seldom driven less than 16 ft. wide, and the 
original pillar should be, therefore, increased at least 
this width, making it necessary to drive 20-ft. rooms on 
80-ft. centers. The dimensions given above are in com- 
mon use in the Pocahontas field. 


Again, it must be remembered that if the pillars are 
not mined clean, eccentric loading will occur, regardless 
of dimensions, in which case a squeeze is almost the in- 
evitable result. For this reason, all mining should be 
conducted on the panel system, or some modification of 
the same that will provide large barrier pillars, at fre- 
quent intervals in the mine, and prevent the spread of 
a destructive squeeze throughout the entire workings. 
With proper supervision, over 95 per cent. of the coal 
in seams may be extracted at a reasonable mining cost. 

As was stated in Coat’ Agr, in. answer to this inquiry, 
“There are many factors “that influence and modify the 
width of pillars and openings; and, while much value 
attaches to a theoretical analysis of the question, care- 
ful consideration must be had for such features as tend 
to lessen the strength of the pillars by softening the 
coal or the underlying stratum, or by producing a grind- 
ing action that would crush and weaken the pillars. The 
existence of gas in the coal or the strata adjacent there- 
to, or the presence of water, will tend, to weaken the 
pillars and must be considered in studying this problem, 
as also any considerable inclination of the-seam.” 

It should be the aim of every coal operator to con- 
dict his operations in such a manner, that not only he, 
but the miner also, may reap the maximum return, for 
the minimum of energy expended. <A recent study of 
room widths, for the purpose of trying to determine the 
most economical width of opening to adopt, would in- 
dicate that a 20-ft. room in a seam 5 ft. 6 in. thick, 
under conditions existing at Benham, is wasteful of 
the miner’s energy and requires more than the mini- 
mum amount of explosive per ton of coal produced. 


eo 
Imdications of Gas on the 
Carbide Lamp 


Some time since, mention was made in Coat AGE, Vol. 
4, p. 27, of the behavior of the flame of an acetylene lamp 
in the presence of carbon dioxide. Warning has fre- 
quently been given of the increased danger to miners 
using carbide lamps, by reason of a greater depletion of 
the oxygen of the air being necessary to extinguish this 
lamp. The argument is advanced that the carbide lamp 
continues to burn in at atmosphere in which other lamps 
are extinguished. 

In investigating this question for myself, I made eare- 
ful observations in an abandoned entry from which the 
ventilating current had been excluded. My experiments 
led to the discovery of a phenomenon that I have never 
heard described or mentioned, and it occurs to me that 
the results might be of interest to the readers of Coan 
Acr. I believe it is the duty of any man who stumbles 
blindly onto facts that may be of value to his fellow work- 
ers or add to their common safety, to make these known 
and, with this purpose in view, I submit the following: 

It may not be generally known that a much smaller 
percentage of marsh gas (CH,) can be detected with an 
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ordinary carbide miner’s lamp than by many of the safety 
lamps used for that purpose. I would first suggest that, 
in testing for gas with a carbide lamp, it is necessary to 
hold the lamp in such a position that the reflector will 
shield the eyes from the glare of the flame and care 
should also be taken to avoid the reflection of light from 
any surfaces in front of the lamp, as such reflection blinds 
the eyes so that the flame cap cannot be seen on the lamp. 
The best results are obtained with a large flame. In the 
presence of gas a luminous tail or cap extends outward 
and upward from the flame; which, in pure air, has a 
reddish tinge. I have found that a very small percentage 
of marsh gas, less than can be detected by the best safety 
lamp in use, causes this tail to elongate and take on a 
bluish tinge. When sufficient gas is present to give a cap 
varying from 4 to 1% in. on the safety lamp, the cap 
on the carbide lamp will appear alarmingly large and 
wicked. 

Having observed this fact by accident, I adjusted a 
carbide burner within the combustion chamber of a safety 
lamp, at the same time providing a shield to protect 
the eyes and permit the better observation of the cap. I 
found, however, that whether using a Davy lamp or one 
of the Clanny type, the reflection from the gauze or glass 
so blinded the eye that the cap could not be satisfactorily 
observed, and I concluded to abandon that attempt. Of 
course, the open carbide lamp ‘cannot be used for ordinary 
testing purposes. But, when a test with a safety lamp 
fails to indicate the presence of gas, some surprising re- 
sults may be observed on the open carbide flame, the tail 
of which is greatly elongated as the percentage of gas 
increases. 

Interesting results were obtained in experiments with 
the carbide lamp in blackdamp. [Entering a stagnant 
mixture, it was observed that there was enough marsh 
gas- present in the upper stratum of air close to the roof 
to produce a faint cap 34 of an inch long on a Wolf lamp. 
On lowering the lamp to within about 18 in. from the 
floor, the flame dwindled and it was necessary to raise 
the wick to avoid the extinction of the lamp. The lamp 
was then set on the floor and the flame was extinguished 
by the gas, which fact I consider indicated the presence 
of carbon dioxide and not simply an atmosphere de- 
ficient in oxygen. 

The carbide lamp was now brought into use and de- 
veloped a long cap that was much easier to observe than 
the 34-in. cap on the Wolf lamp. On lowering the car- 
bide lamp into the blackdamp at the floor, the flame was 
contracted and took on a reddish tinge. Its extreme 
brightness vanished and, instead of extending almost 
horizontally from the burner tip, as ordinarily, the end of 
the flame turned upward. Placed on the floor, where 
the safety lamp was extinguished, the flame of the car- 
bide lamp continued to burn, though with less volume 
and brightness; and the outer third of its length was 
turned upward aimost vertically. The carbide lamp was 
now advanced into a stronger mixture of blackdamp 
where it was necessary to increase the supply of water to 
maintain the flame. In this position, however, the flame 
went out suddenly, instead of gradually growing less and 
being finally extinguished, as is the case with an oil lamp. 

In reporting these observations that seem to be of 
value, IT would suggest that, although an experienced ob- 
server will learn to detect readily a lower percentage of 
blackdamp on a carbide flame than what would be fatal 
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to life except by long exposure to its influence, the wisest 
plan is to use an oil lamp where blackdamp is suspected, 
because of the greater sensitiveness of the oil flame to 
extinction in this gas. I have offered the information, 
believing it to be valuable to a person who ordinarily uses 
a carbide lamp and who may unexpectedly encounter 
blackdamp, which would escape his notice but for this 
knowledge. 
WILLIAM KrELLUM, Supt., 
Southern Coal & Coke Co. 
Glen Carbon, Ala. 


Ba 


Coal Mining in England, Past 

and Present 

I have been greatly interested in the recent references, 
in Coa AGer, to the efforts now being made to increase 
the safety in mines by suitable and much needed mine 
legislation and the certification of mine officials. It brings 
to mind some observations that I made on a three months’ 
vacation trip in old England last summer, after an ab- 
sence of ten years in this country. 

Mining conditions there have greatly changed. Don- 
caster, in South Yorkshire, ten years ago was a sleepy 
farming town of little importance, except for its far- 
famed butterscotch and the annual horse-racing events. 
Today, it is a busy thriving mining center and contains 
some of the best equipped mines in England. Among 
these may be mentioned the Dinnington Main Colliery, 
the first English mine to be equipped with a wireless sys- 
tem of signaling underground—a German invention in- 
stalled by a German firm. Here, also, is the Bullcroft 
Colliery, another finely equipped mine, the headgear be- 
ing supported above the shaft on massive concrete arches. 
This mine is equipped with 3000 Ceag electric lamps. No 
open lights are allowed in the mine, which is the case, al- 
so, in a number of other mines in this locality. By the 
use of the electric lamp, the operators hope to reduce 
the prevalence of the miners’ nystagmus, with which a 
large number of miners are afflicted in safety-lamp mines. 
Under the English law, miners suffering from this dis- 
ease receive a certain compensation during incapacity, as 
provided by the Employers’ Liability Bill. 

At the Micklefield Colliery, in Yorkshire, a great trans- 
formation has taken place. New shafts have been sunk 
and new seams developed. But the most striking fea- 
ture of all is the clean appearance of the surface plant, 
these mines being operated solely by electricity. No 
boilers, smoke, or escaping steam are in evidence. The 
buildings are of artistic design and the grounds sur- 
rounding them are laid out with shrubs and flowers. The 
coal, as hoisted, is transported to a distant point, where 
it is loaded on the railway cars. The entire plant is one 
of the most modern in England. The electric hoists em- 
ployed are considered far superior to the old steam hoists. 

The credit for these changes is to be attributed largely 
to the new Mines Act and the new mining rules and 
regulations put in force at the mines. The “Safety First” 
idea has been made a fundamental feature of the new 
law, which fact has greatly reduced accidents at mines 
where these laws are strictly obeyed. 

Aside from these improvements and in strong contrast 
thereto, I regret to say the actual mining conditions un- 
derground have made little; if any, advance. My ob- 
servations lead me to attribute this fact to the supplant- 
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ing of the practical mine managers of 15 years ago, with 
young men—a class known in England as the “Articled 
Pupil.” These young men are generally the sons of the 
middle classes. By the payment of a certain sum, they 
are permitted to take a five years’ course of study and 
apprenticeship, under the direction of the company’s 
officials. They learn a little about surveying and accom- 
pany the officials in their daily rounds of inspection, ask- 
ing questions and picking up such information as they 
are able to understand. At the end of the allotted time, 
they are given an examination which is more technical 
than practical. Having passed this examination, they 
remain with the company until a vacancy occurs. 

Under this prevailing condition, I am sorry to say that 
the man who has worked hard in various capacities in the 
mine and, by constant effort and study, has fitted him- 
self both practically and theoretically for the work, has 
scarcely any chance at all. He is only permitted to act 
as an instructor, to educate the “articled pupil” in prac- 
tical mine work and help him out when later he becomes 
manager. As a consequence, it is not surprising that 
these older and more practical men simply perform their 
duties, as required by law, but, beyond this, manifest lit- 
tle interest in the welfare of the company. They are 
not allowed to develop any scheme of their own and their 
suggestions generally meet with a cold reception, the 
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credit for the same, if the suggestion is used at all, going 
to the man higher up. 

There is every evidence, in the mines, of wasteful ex- 
penditure and loss of useful material, owing to the lack 
of practical management underground. Timbers are left 
in the goaves; pack walls are poorly built; airways are 
choked by heavy falls, and the air current obstructed by 
sharp turns and long winding routes. While there are 
some good main haulage roads, the tracks in the cross 
gates and on stallroads are crooked and badly laid. To 
make coal mining in England pay better, no prophetic 
vision is needed to see that there must be more practical 
and less theoretical ability underground. The present 
existing conditions in the mines are detrimental to the 
best interests of all parties concerned. 

EDWIN HusBanp, Supt., 
Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co. 

Helena, Ala. 

[Correspondents should never omit to give name and 
address when writing. If desired, the name will not be 
published. We regret that we have been unable to re- 
mit for some excellent contributions, because the writers 
have omitted to give cither name or address, and but for 
their excellence, such unsigned matter would be dis- 
carded.—ED. | 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


General Potential of a Mine—An important application of 
the potential method, in mine ventilation, is the calculation 
of the potential value for the entire mine when the airways 
and shafts are of various dimensions. | 4 : 

Example—Calculate the general mine power potential in 
the following mine, shafts 1250 ft. deep: 


Area Rub. Sur. 
Shafts, upcast and downcast 8x10 ft., 2500 ft. 80 90,000 
Main airway (‘“‘A” seam), 6x10 ft 23750) ti 60 120,000 
Cross-headings (‘‘A’”’ seam), 6x78 ft) 2b00stt ras 70,000 
Tunnel to “B”’ seam, Bx Sint tes D0 0 mer a0 13,000 
Return air course (“B” seam), 5x14 ft., 5500 ft. 70 209,000 


Solution—The total power on the air, in any circulation, 
is clearly equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in the 
several sections of the mine, as expressed by the following 
general formula: 

_ _kQ 1 1 1 ) 
H = 33,000 \xe t xs t+ xa t & 

It will be readily observed that this general formula, for 
a mine of various sections (K being the coefficient of effici- 
ency of the ventilator), is derived from the power formula 


H = =ty (+) Ea Sage eee 
m. 33,000:\ Xo) 7 2a a OO0mexae 
But, since 1/X,3 = k s/a® and k being constant, it is much 


simpler in using the above general formula, to factor and 
write k outside of the parenthesis, which makes each of the 
potential values within the parenthesis what may be called 
a “part potential” whose value is, omitting k, 




















A a 1 s 
: tential =—-; eS 
Part potentia Xy wa ard Xpicea 
Now, calculating the value of 1/X,3 = s/a’, for each sep- 
arate section of air passage in the mine given above, 
1 90,000 
Shafts, py SEA eas oe (i) 
aca Xp ~ 80 x 80 x 80 ~ 01758 
. : 1 120,000 
h Wa Cet a = ; ay : 
Tain airway ( seam), ¥? — 60 x 60 X60 0.5555 
7 a AGE ANG: 1s 70,000 is 
Cross-headings (‘‘A’”’ seam), Xx? 48 x 48 C48 7 0.6380 
ae ee 13,000 + 
Tunnel to “B” seam, X? > 4 x 40 X40 ~ 0.2031 
i PAB abigs! 209,000 bt 
Return air course (“B” seam), X¥2 70x70 x 70> 0.6093 
2 © Sotabellete's am WAsY A 


Value for entire mine Gs) ipa viitles Borate loka 
0 
The part power potential for this mine is therefore 


1 
mS ee epee ae ee 09210 
° 2.1767 
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Example—(a) From the part power potential calculated 
for the mine, on the preceding page, find the horsepower that 
will be required to circulate 30,000 cu.ft. of air per minute in 
a single current, assuming the ventilating fan to have a 
mechanical efficiency K = 60 per cent. (b) What water gage 
will be produced by the resistance in the mine, for this cir- 
culation? 

Solution—(a) The required horsepower of the ventilator is 








We kQs 1 ze 0 .00000002 x 30,0002 1 = aan OO RS 
K 33,000 xX 0.60 X 33,000 0.77168 
(b) The mine water gage due to this circulation is t 
ages kQ?  __ 0.00000002 X 30,000? ote igle, 
am 5.2 X13 5.2 X 0.7716? ; J 


General Mine Potential, Equal Splits—It is possible to cal- 
culate the general mine potential when the air is equally 
divided one or more times, by simply multiplying the sectional 
area of the airway by the number of splits, as shown by the 
following example: 


Example—A drift mine is opened on the triple-entry sys- 
tém Attias proposed to drive the main entries 7¥10 ft. in 
section, a distance of 3000 ft. to the boundary. The cross- 
entries are to be driven double. 5x12 ft. in section and 1500 
ft. to the side lines on each side of the main road, making 
in all 6000 ft. of cross-entries, including the returns, The 
main-return airways, on each side of the main intake are 
each 7x12 ft. in section and 3000 ft. long. Calculate (a) the 
horsepower on the air; and (b) the water gage produced. 


Solution—The first step is to calculate the value 1 /Xy? = sfa® 
for, each sectional division; thus 
ain intake, 7x10 ft., 3000 ft. lone:a= 70 sq.ft.; s=102,000 sq.ft. 
Two splits, | 5x12 ft. 6000 ft. long: a=120 sq.ft: s= 204.000 safe. 
wo aA at pee tars etl ft. long: a=168 sq.ft.; s=114.000 sg ft. 
Substituting ese values in the formula for i 
part potential value for each section, Baio is 











: “ 1 102.000 
Main intake, ——— = = 
Y¥;~ 70 X 70 X70 0.2014 
1 204.000 
Two splits, - , 
wo splits x; 120 x 120 x 120 0.1181 
5 1 114.000 
Ma t . ee ee 
beet) Sa Xs ~ 163 x 168 x 168 ~ °-0740 
Value for ‘entire mine li ix. eee 0.4395 


For the horsepower and water gage, we have 


= &Q* 1 _ 0.00000002 x 50 000° 
33,000 XP ~ 33,000; T, 4s. aet ni Aa 
ROSS 0.00000002 x 50,0002 
phat ay Xe at eo ho ee X 0.4395 = 4.2 in. 





FIREBOSS. 

Meadow Lands, Penn. 

The first question has recently been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Coat AGr, under the title Collapsible Stoppings. 
We shall be glad to receive the views of our readers in 
reference to the stonedust suggestion, in connection with 
the building of stoppings in mine entries. 


en) 


¢ 
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Fan Ventilation 

In a recent issue of Coat Aas, Jan. 24, p. 180, I 
noticed an interesting question in reference to operating 
two fans for the ventilation of the same mine in two 
separate sections, the return air from each section pass- 
ing through the same return airway. I have a similar 
question that concerns our conditions here. It is as 
follows: 

We are operating a mine that is extensively developed 
and in which the ventilation is becoming poor. The 
fan is producing, at the present time, 78,000 cu.ft. of air 
per min. against a 3.4-in. water gage. It has been pro- 
posed to install another fan, which will be a disk fan, 
-6 ft. in diameter, and which will ventilate a portion of 
the mine. Both fans, however, will be obliged to use 
the same return-air course for a distance of one mile, and 
both fans are to be operated as force fans or blowers. 

The question is, Will both fans work successfully on 
this plan? I may state that the resistance of the main 
return-air course, at present, is equal to a 1.25-in. water 
gage. My own opinion is that the fan that is now in 
use will force air back through the portion of the mine 
intended to be ventilated by the small fan. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Dayton, Penn. 

In order to give an intelligent answer to this ques- 
tion, it would be necessary to know the length and size 
of the airways forming the two sections of this mine and 
the size of the main return airway. A plan should be 
given showing the present circulation and the proposed 
change. It is supposed that the present fan is a cen- 
trifugal fan capable of giving 78,000 cu.ft. per min. 
against a 3.4-in. water gage. 

Though unable to offer an opinion of value, based 
on the data submitted, we may say that if a disk fan were 
to be installed in this mine, in order that it may as- 
sume its share of the work it would have to be capable 
of balancing the present installation. Under the or- 
dinary conditions of mining, a 6-ft. disk fan would give, 





y, 50,000 cu.ft. of air per min., against a water gag? 
arying from 2 to 2.5 in. This fan would hardly bal- 
nce the action of the centrifugal fan now in use; and, 
s a result, we would naturally expect, as our corre- 
pondent has stated, that the present fan would still 
ontinue to force air into that portion of the mine in- 
ended to be ventilated by the disk fan. This is the 
est answer we can give with the information at hand. 
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Mensuration, Lateral Surface 
of Come 


Please answer the following problem in the columns 
of Coat AGE: 

The slant height of a right circular cone is 2 ft. At 
what distance from the vertex of the cone must the slant 
height be cut by a plane parallel to the base, in order 
that the lateral surface of the cone will be divided into 
two equal parts. 

FRANK Dewey, Asst. Foreman, 
Bast Colliery. 

Ashland, Penn. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, let abs be a 
right cone whose slant height ab is indicated by /. It 
is required to find the slant height ac indicated by x 
and determined by a plane 
parallel to the base of the 
cone and dividing its lateral 
surface into two equal parts. 
The lateral surface of a right 
cone is equal to the product 
of the circumference of its 
base into one-half its slant 
height. Denoting the respec- 
tive radii ob and ne of the 
bases of these two cones, by r, and r., we have, from th> 
terms of the question, 

(2 4 7.) 0/2 = \% (2 7 17,) 1/2 
ab 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 





Ques.—What power will be required for hoisting au 
output of 800 tons of coal from the inside parting to the 
bottom of the shaft, 54g of a mile, up an incline having a 
grade of 2 in. to the yard, allowing time for the return of 
the empties. The empty cars weigh one-half as much as 
the load they carry. The resistance of the cars is esti- 
mated as */,, of the gross load and as much power is re- 
quired to move the rope as to move the cars. The speed 
of the rope is 3 miles per hour; the working day, 8 hr.; 
and the cars are moving four-fifths of the time? 

Ans.—The length of the incline, or distance of haul, is 
52 X 5280 = 3300 ft. The speed of winding, or velocity 


Ques.—A mine is opened on the triple-entry system, 
the three main entries being driven parallel to each other. 
The two outside entries are free from accumulations of 
gas, and are driven 90 ft. ahead of the middle entry, 
which is found to contain explosive gas at the face. Ex- 


with which the cars mave is 3 X 5280 ~— 60 = 264 fil. : af 
. 4 ‘ . . 9 ., plain how this condition could occur. 
per min. The time required for one round trip is 2 x ; 
ee es Ans.—The gas, in this case, is evidently not uniform- 
3300 — 264 = 25 min. % : P 


ly distributed in the seam or the underlying or overlying 
strata. Its appearance in the middle entry, which has 
progressed only to a point 90 ft. back of the two side 
entries, would indicate that the gas comes from a feeder 
or fault-line encountered by the middle entry. It fre- 
quently happens that gas will follow a slip or fault-line. 


Since the cars are running four-fifths of the time, and 
the working day is 8 hr., the total time of hoisting is 
4/, (8 X 60) = 384 min. Allowing 25 min. for each 
round trip, the number of trips per working day ig 38+ 
— 25 = 15-+ trips. This would leave 384 — (15 X 28) 
= 9 min. of extra time to allow for unavoidable delays. oa f ; f 
For an output of 800 tons hoisted in 15 trips, the weigh! Ques.—The manometric efficiency of a mine is 70 
of coal hoisted per trip is 800 K 2000 + 15 — 106,667 Per cent. and the mine resistance gives a water gage of 3 
Ib. Since the cars weigh one-half as much as the load '™- (a) Hf the area of the port of discharge of the fan is 
they carry, the weight of cars is 53,333 lb. per trip. The 9-6 of the pee of the port of entry, what is the “blowing- 
total load hoisted is, therefore, 160,000 lb. per trip. a Drees Ure sea 'Y, Ap the same conditions, what is the 

For a grade of 2 in. per yd., or 1 in 18, the gravity pull, blowing-out pressure ?” 
or pull on the rope due to the grade is 160,000 — 18 = Ans.—This question is a relic of the past. In actual 
8889 lb. In like manner, the pull on the rope due to the Practice, it is impossible to measure with any degree of 
resistance of the cars is 160,000 - 60 = 2667 lb. This accuracy either the “blowing-in” or the “blowing-out” 
makes the total pull on the rope, 11,556 lb. The power re- Pressure of a centrifugal fan. It was formally the custom 
quired to move the rope being equal to that required to to estimate these pressures in accordance with the prin- 
move the cars, the total load in the engine is 2 X 11,556 Ciple that the pressure producing circulation varies. as 


= say 23,000 Ib. For a speed of winding of 264 ft. per the square of the velocity of the current, or inversely as 
min., the power consumed in hoisting this load is the square of the area of the opening; in which case the 
PRA ete 264) Sean pressure ratio would be equal to the square of the in- 

H = 23,000 X 33.000 > 184 hp. verse area ratio. Denoting the blowing-in and blowing- 








out. pressures by p; and jo, respectively, the correspond- 
ing relative areas being 10 and 6, in accordance with the 
statement of the question, 


pi_ (6\?_ (3)? 9 
Moy VIO FO OMB, sane 


The mine pressure being 3 & 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft. 
and the manometric efficiency 70 per cent., the total 
pressure or sum of all the pressures is 10.4 + 0.70 = 
14.857 lb. per sq.ft. Subtracting from this the mine 
pressure, gives for the remaining sum of the blowing-in 
and blowing-out pressures 14.857 — 10.4 = 4.457 Ib. 
per sq.ft. But, the ratio of these two pressures being 
9:25, the blowing-in pressure is 

9X 4.457 


9 
Pr.= 9 + 25 x 4.457 = ie Ba wu L tS lb. per sq.ft. 


The blowing-out pressure is 
4.457 — 1.18 = 3.277 lb. per sq.ft. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Attorney General McReynolds has filed his long-expected 
suit against the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. on the ground that it 
is the principal factor in the combination alleged to con- 
trol the anthracite output of the Pennsylvania mines. More 
than a dozen corporations and individuals are included as de- 
fendants and as being parties to a conspiracy to monopolize 
trade. The charges are the same as are already familiar in 
connection with the litigation in the past. It is pointed out in 
the bill that, through the alleged monopoly of the sale of coal 
produced along its line, the Lehigh Valley dominates the 
market at all points not reached by any other railroad, and 
has the power to fix without the check of competition the 
prices at which anthracite coal is sold. It is claimed that of 
11,000,000 tons of anthracite annually carried by the Lehigh 
more than 82% is shipped for the account of the Lehigh Coal 
Co., which is described as a mere adjunct or instrumentality of 
the railroad itself. The litigation of 1910-11 is reviewed, and 
subsequent developments in conection with the sales com- 
pany are described. The contract between the railroad com- 
pany and the sales company, it is claimed, gave the latter un- 
reasonably low rates for mined coal, fixed prices for coal 
to be mined and made other concessions of the same sort. 
It is alleged that the sales company’s profits have been 
enormous, regular dividends of 2%% being paid, with an extra 
cash dividend of 25% after twenty one months’ business and 
an additional extra dividend paid in stock, while a large sur- 
plus over and above dividends was retained by the company. 

It is further alleged that the Lehigh R.R. Co. granted re- 
bates and undue preferences to the coal company thereby 
violating not only the Sherman act but the railroad legisla- 
tion of the United States. 

It is understood to be the intention of the government to 
press the suit against the Lehigh Valley as vigorously as 
possible with a view to getting a thorough test of the general 
situation as affecting combinations of this kind, so that, if 
necessary at an early session of Congress, it may be attempted 
to revise the existing Interstate Commerce Act, insofar as 
such action may be found to be expedient, in consequence of 
the position taken by the Courts in this case. 

* * * * * * * 


Senator Walsh has introduced a bill to promote the min- 
ing of coal and other minerals on the public domain, in which 
he deals separately with the several items whose production 
it is sought to regulate. With reference to coal, the essential 
points in the measure are as follows: 


SEC. 2. That deposits of coal or lignites belonging to the 
United States, exclusive of those in Alaska, may, at the 
election of applicants qualified to enter coal lands under exist- 
ing laws and to lease mineral deposits under the provisions of 
this bill, be acquired from and after the passage of this Act, 
in accordance with the provisions of sections twenty-three 
hundred and forty-seven t~ twenty-three hundred and fifty~ 
two, inclusive, of the United States Revised Statutes, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, or may be 
leased, as hereinafter provided. y : f 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to lease any deposits of coal or lignite owned by the United 
States, outside of the Territory of Alaska, through adver- 
tisement, competitive bidding, or such other methods as he 
may by general regulations adopt, in blocks or tracts of 
forty acres each, or multiples thereof, and in such form as in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior will permit of 
the most economical mining of the coal in such blocks or 
tracts, but in no case exceeding two thousand five hundred 
and sixty acres in any one block or tract, said lands to be in 
compact form, as nearly as may be, no tract to exceed in 
length two and one-half times its width. " : 

SEC. 6 That for the privilege of mining, extracting, 
and disposing of the coal in the lands covered by his lease, 
lessee shall pay to the United States such royalties as may 
be specified in the lease, which shall not be less than 2 
cents per ton, due and payable at the end of each month 
succeeding that of the shipment of the coal from the mine, 
and the annual rental payable at the beginning of each 
year, on the lands covered by such lease, at the rate of 
25 cents per acre for the first year thereafter, 50 cents per 
acre for the second and third years, and $1 per acre for 
each and every year thereafter during the continuance of 
the lease, except that such rental paid for any one year 
shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue for 
that year. Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon 
condition of continued operation of the mine or mines, ex- 
cept when operation shall be interrupted by strikes, the ele- 
ments, or casualties not attributable to the lessee, and upon 
the further condition that at the end of each twenty-year pe- 
riod succeeding the date of the lease such readjustment of 
terms and conditions may be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior as may be authorized by law at the time of expira- 
tion of such periods. 


Temple Iron matter. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Testimony that the Central R.R. of N. J., which for more 
than a decade has been controlled by the Reading system, is 
not, and could not be, competitive with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry., was given on Mar. 17, by John F. Auch, vice- 
president, in charge of traffic of the Reading, speaking for 
the denfense in the new “anthracite-coal trust” suit of the 
government. The case involves nine anthracite-coal-carrying 
railroads and mining companies. 


The hearing was held in the directors’ room of the 
Reading Terminal, before Charles H. Guilbert, appointed 
master in the case by the United States District Court. 


Mr. Auch submitted elaborate statistical data to prove 
that the interchange traffic of the Reading Ry. and the 
Central R.R. of N. J. could not be in any material degree 
competitive. The various interchange points in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, he showed, are merely. railroad crossings 
and not sizable communities for the traffic of which rail- 
roads might compete. Practically all the interchange freight, 
Mr. Auch said, originated on the Reading lines destined for 
some point on or beyond the Jersey Central lines, or vice 
versa. Mr. Auch further declared that the Reading and 
Central R.R. of N. J. could in no sense be regarded as com- 
petitors for traffic between Bethlehem, Penn., and New York. 

Reciting the causes that led to the purchase of a ma- 
jority of the Central R.R. of N. J. stock by the Reading Co., 
Mr. Auch said this step was taken to procure for the Read- 
ing Ry. an entrance into New York, and to prevent a chaotic 
condition in the railroad situation that would have resulted 
had the Jersey Central fallen into other hands. The result, 
he said, would have been to shut the Reading out of New 
York completely. Mr. Auch maintained that the Jersey 
Central and Reading lines are mutually supplementary sys- 
tems, and the very opposite of competitive. 


Mr. Auch under cross-examination on Mar. 
by Mr. Coudert, counsel for the government, asserted that 
freight rates did not control anthracite prices. Mr. Coudert 
referred to a letter written by George F. Baer, president of 
the Reading, to T. P. Fowler, president of the Ontario & 
Western, under date of Oct. 1, 1905, in which Mr. Baer made 
the statement that if freight rates were reduced the coal 
companies would be compelled to lower their prices. 


20, conducted 


Testimony that any attempt to introduce new railroad 
competition in the Schuylkill region, where the Reading is in 
almost complete control, would be a costly failure, was 
given by Theodore Voorhees, vice-president of the Reading. 
Mr. Voorhees asserted that, owing to the narrowness of 
the mountain ravines in the Schulykill region, a competing 
road, taking second choice of route, would cost several 
times as much to construct as the Reading lines, and would 
have much heavier operating costs and greater fixed charges. 

Mr. Coudert, counsel for the government, asked Mr. 
Voorhees why the Reading interests once spent $2,000,000 in 
what he termed “an illegal conspiracy’’ to prevent the 
building of a competing line. Mr. Coudert referred to the 
Counsel for the Central R.R. of N. J. 
pointed out the projected line was intended to tap the 
Wyoming field and not the Schuylkill region. 


It was brought out at the hearing, through A. T. Dice, 
general manager of the Reading, that the railway company 
never made any distinction between the Reading Coal & 
Tron Co. and the so-called independent coal companies in 
handling their product. 


The Reading’s control of the Wilmington & Northern 
R.R. came in for considerable questioning on the part of 
counsel for the government. The government contends 
that the Wilmington & Northern is a competing line between 
Reading and Wilmington, Del., but the Reading people assert 
that there were physical conditions why a large tonnage 
could not be sent over this line and to do so would require 
the building of almost an entirely new line. The Reading 
people also assert that the grades are steep on some parts 
of the road and that the cost of shipping coal over the 
Wilmington & Northern from the anthracite-coal regions 
to Wilmington would be very much greater than it is by go- 
ing over the Reading lines, via Philadelphia to Wilmington. 


The hearing was adjourned until Mar. 31. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Luzerne—John M. Mack, president of District 1, of the 
U. M. W. of A., has issued an order proclaiming Apr. 1 as a 
holiday in commemoration of procuring of the eight-hour day, 
and ordering all members to celebrate the day by remaining 
from work. 


Seranton—Examinations for mine foremen and assistant 
mine foremen in the anthracite districts will be given April 
15 and 16 in the various towns in the 21 districts running 
from Forest City to Williamstown. It is stated that more at- 
tention will be paid to the character, conduct, and education of 
the applicant than heretofore. Ali persons taking the ex- 
amination will be required to show a miner’s certificate. 


LykKens—Mine Inspector C. Price, of the 20th An- 
thracite District, included in which is the large Hast Brook- 


side Colliery, near Tower City, where 20 lives were lost in ° 


August by an explosion, in his annual report shows a total 
of 36 fatalities in that district. The production of coal, per 
life lost, was 67,137 tons. There were shipped to market 
1,964,723 tons, and the total production was 2,416,915 tons, 


Edwardsville—Operations have been suspended at the 
Woodward colliery, owned by the D. L. & W., in order that 
necessary improvements may be made to the interior work- 
ings. Many doubtless wonder why suspensions for repairs 
‘are so numerous at this colliery, but it must be remembered 
that the Woodward is no longer a new mining operation. In 
times gone by more coal was sent to this market from this one 
concern alone than half a dozen other collieries, and it is still 
one of the greatest coal producing collieries in the entire an- 
thracite region. 

Bituminous 

Patton—The supply and oil house of the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corp. was destroyed by fire on March 19. The burning 
oil made a blaze that was visible on the snow for many miles 
around. Defective wiring is thought to have been responsible 
for the blame. 


Lansford—The steam shovels and scraper lines operated 
by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. for more than a year, 
have almost removed the huge culm bank in the very heart of 
this growing town. This company is mal-ing a special effort 
to have the bank removed by spring in order to permit the 
erection of a fine $200,000 high school building. 


Shamokin—After being enveloped by a huge blaze of sul- 
phur at the Buck Ridge colliery on Mar. 20, John Soplasky, a 
driver boy, tried to walk along the gangway to alarm miners 
at work. A rescuing party found him terribly burned, and 
he will probably die, Five men in the rear of the boy and 
who had heard his ery, as the flaming sulphur approached, 
lay on their faces and escaped being burned. They were 
overcome by bad air. The rescuers took them to the surface. 
where they were revived. The fire was extinguished the 
next day. 


Shenandoah—As George W. Isgate, 55 years old, and John 
Decrish, 18 years old, employed at the Thomas Colliery (some- 
times known as the Kehley Run) were warming themselves 
on the morning of March 20 in a shanty on top of a culm 
bank on the side of the Locust Mountain when the earth 
opened and both men and shanty were swallowed. The breach 
is about 60 ft. in circumferen7ze and 75 ft. deep, and apparently 
leads to old workings 500 ft. deep. Rescuers set to work in 
hope the victims were still alive, but have to work cautionusly 
as the earth and rock were still caving on March 22. The 
shanty contained a large heating stove, which caused fear of 
the workings catching fire. 

State Mine Inspector A. B. Lamb and officials of the com- 
pany are directing the rescue work. Thousands have been at- 
tracted to the scene, and an extra force of police was called to 
keep them away from danger. 

John Drimes, employed near the shanty, when the others 
disappeared, saved himself by grasping a steam pipe and 
clinging on until help arrived. 

The colliery is operated by the Madeira-Hill Company. 

KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—It is reported that the new mining towns of 
Benham, Poorfork, Dizney and Yocum’s Creek, in the Harlan 
County field, will receive power from the Pocket, Va., sta- 
tion, making it unnecessary for the several companies inter- 
ested in that part of the county to erect individual power 
plants. 


Louisville—The Louisville Property Co., through which 
the Louisville & Nashville Ry. and the Atlantic Coast Line 
R.R. control a large area of coal lands in eastern Kentucky, 
held its annual meeting last week, in spite of the injunction 
proceedings brought by I. W. Bernheim, a minority stock- 
holder, who brought suit to compel a change in management. 
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Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, re- 
tired as president of the property company, being succeeded 
by W. L. Mapother, vice-president of the railroad company. 


OHIO 


Martin’s Ferry—Fire for a time threatened the mining 
town of Titonsville, near here, when nine dwellings of the 
Russel Coal Co. were destroyed recently. Powder stored 
in a number of the houses hampered the firemen in fighting 
the flames. 


Columbus—The mine operators in Ohio are codéperating 
with the state mine department and the new Safety Superin- 
tendent, J. M. Roan, in educating the miners in all districts 
to look after safety to a larger degree tnan formerly. Mr. 
Roan has held a number of meetings with miners recently 
in which he instructed them in safety methods. An especial 
effort is made to minimize accidents in the eastern Ohio 
district, where they have been the most numerous, 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—The State of Oklahoma is planning to en- 
ter the mining business, in the hope of providing enough 
coal for state institutions. The state attorney-general has 
been asked to condemn coal depsits underlying the peniten- 
tiary farm at McAlester. It is planned by the state board of 
prison control to utilize convict labor in working the opera- 
tion. It is estimated that in this way coal can be provided 
for the state institutions at less than $1 per ton, as com- 
pared to an average of $2.70, paid during the past year. 
The fourth Oklahoma legislature passed an act authorizing 
the mining of coal under the penitentiary farm, and future 
proceedings will be based on this measure. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg—Coal miners in district No, 14 of the United 
Mine Workers of America will pay 20c. monthly for the bene- 
fit of the strikers in the Michigan copper zone. A vote re- 
cently was taken on the proposition and showed a big major- 
ity to be in favor of the extra assessment. District No. 14 
comprises the Pittsburg, Kan., mines. Of 12,000 miners in 
that district, about 10,000 are working, indicating that about 
$2000 monthly will be raised by the assessment. The plan 
took effect Mar, 1. 

ILLINOIS 

Gillespie—The week ending Mar. 14 was a banner week of 
coal hoisting at the Superior Coal Co.’s mines here. The three 
mines produced 13,432 tons for one day, the tonnage for the 
mines being as follows: No. 1, 4393; No. 2, 4431, and No. 3, 
4608. 


Springfield—The mine of the Cora Coal Co. at Andrew, 
north of this city, on the C. P. & St. L. R.R., was damaged 
by fire a few nights ago. The loss is estimated at $8000, 
and is partially covered by insurance. In addition to the 
framework of the shafts, four coal cars, two of them loaded, 
were burned. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. have brought 
suit for damages to the extent of $1,000,000 against the 
United Mine Workers of America; and have secured body 
judgment against John T. White, president; Frank J. Hayes, 
vice-president, and a score of others. The charge to injure 
the business of the corporation through a combination of 
mine workers, in the basis of the suit. 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute—The Essanbee Mines Co. has moved its head- 
quarters from Clinton to this city. 
Sullivan—The Carlisle Coal & Clay Co. has reopened its 
mine, after three years’ idleness. It employs 40 men. 


Boonville—At a labor conference in the First District of 
Indiana, a resolution was adopted, opposing the mining of 
coal in the state by the stripping process. , 


Terre Haute—The Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators As- 
sociation, at its quarterly meeting, reélected the following 
officers: Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, president; David Engle, 
Oakland City, vice-president; Phil. H. Penna, Terra Haute, 
secretary-treasurer. Thirty operators, representing all fields 
in the state, were present. 


CALIFORNIA 


Vallejo—After 100 tons of coal had been removed from the 
hold of the army collier Jupiter, it was discovered on March 
18, that she had not been on fire and that no damage had 
been done. Spontaneous combustion had progressed far 
enough to start the coal smoking, but had not reached the 
point of ignition. 

ARKANSAS 


Clarksville—The Spadra Creek Coal Co.’s “Monkey Run” 
coal plant was destroyed recently by fire, with a loss of ap- 
proximately $50,000. 
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Fairmont, W. Va.—The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
is planning a large addition to its present plant. This addi- 
tion will be built during the coming summer. 

Richmond, Ky.—C. G, Bowman, banker and coal operator, 
has contracted with Todd & Son for the construction in Haz- 
ard, Ky., of a two-story and basement brick dwelling 80x88 
ft., which will be used for storerooms and offices. It will 
cost $22,000. 

Fayette, Mo.—The Howard County Coal Co. will install a 
$25,000 brick plant near their coal mine, recently known as 
the Russell mine. They will manufacture bricks from the 
fireclay, which will be produced at the same time that the 
coal is mined. - 

Big Creek, Ky.—The Big Creek Coal Co. are starting work 
on another new coal mining plant at head of Pond Creek, and 
the construction of a two-mile spur of the Pond Creek R.R. 
to the new plant. Mining will begin by July 1, it is expected. 
They will develop 1000 acres around the new plant. 

Greensburg, Penn.—The S. J. Harry Co. has been awarded a 
contract by the Salina Coal & Clay Co., for sinking and tim- 
bering two shafts near Avonmore. The shafts will be used 
for mining clay and for mining the Freeport vein of coal. 
The coal in the vicinity is said to be of an excellent quality. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—It has been announced that the own- 
ers of the Home mine which was destroyed by fire recently 
will start rebuilding at once. Careful estimates place the 
loss at $25,000, two thirds of which is covered by insurance. 
No harm was done to the underground operations or timber- 
ing. 

- Whitesburg, Ky.—The Mineral Development Co., general 
offices at Philadelphia, Penn., have announced the develop- 
ment of 500 acres of coal lands on Colly Creek near Ermine, 
five miles from here, and the building of a four-mile branch 
line of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. The work of the new 
development is billed to start Apr. 1. 

Salina, Penn.—The Salina Coal & Clay Co., of this place, 
a eorporation with an authorized capital stock of $175,000, 
has in process of erection here, one of the largest fire-brick 
plants in the country, which is expected to have a daily ca- 
pacity of 100,000 high-grade fire-bricks. In addition to its 
output of fire-bricks, the company expects to ship between 700 
and 800 tons of coal daily. E. A. Serrin, of Greensburg, Penn, 
general manager of the company, is in active charge of the 
work. 

Balboa, C. Z.—The Isthmian Canal Commission has just 
awarded to the Ingersoll-Rand Co., of New York City, the 
contract to furnish three large direct-connected, electrically- 
driven air compressors, of the Duplex type, embodying the 
new Ingersoll-Rogler valve. The combined capacity of these 
units will be 10,000 cu.ft. They will be installed in the Balboa 
shops, where the air will be used for general repair work in 
the shops, and also on the new dry dock. This equipment is 
to form a part of the permanent canal equipment. 

Logan, W. Va.—The Main Island Creek Coal Co., of which 
John Laing, of Charleston, W. Va., is president, recently 
awarded a contract to the Link-Belt Co., of Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia, for designing and building their new tipple equip- 
ment, consisting of an entire steel tipple, including apron 
conveyors for bringing the coal down the hillside, shaking 
screens for separating it into the various sizes and picking 
tables and loading booms for better preparing the coal for 
the trade and permitting it to be loaded into railroad cars 
with the minimum amount of breakage. The tipple will be 
erected near here. 
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Cherokee, Kan.—The Hamilton Coal Co., which recently 
abandoned prospecting on land near here, has resumed work 
on the Russell farm, 

Waynesburg, Penn.—T. R. Huffman and G. E. Rice re- 
cently sold to the Bixler-Ohio Coal Co., of Ohio, 500 acres of 
coal for $37,500, and engineers are now on the property laying 
out the mines. 

Cross Creek, Penn.—John A. Bell, representing Pittsburgh 
capitalists, has given notice to farmers in this township that 
he will accept options on the purchase of their coal, aggre- 
gating 1220 acres, The price for the coal is said to be 


$125,000. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—A judgment of $6625 was obtained in 
the Superior Court of this city, by William C. Shoemaker 
against the receiver for the Carbon Coal & Clay Co., for use 
of machinery valued at $30,000, on which the company failed 
to pay the rental and other charges. 


Princeton, Kan.—Much interest is manifested by operators 
of Missouri in recent discoveries on the Vernie Boxley farm 
near here, where a vein 45 in, thick was struck. The coal 
was found at a depth of 512 ft., the vein being covered by 


5 ft. of slate. A couple of feet of fireclay underlies the 
coal. Drilling also is being done on the Kesteron and Mason 
farms, near Princeton. 


Joplin, Mo.—The American Concentrator Co., of this city, 
are moving their entire business to Springfield, Ohio, where 
they will be permanently located in future. The new loca- 
tion will provide very much better facilities for the manu- 
facture of their products, and it is the intention of the com- 
pany to erect immediately an up-to-date testing plant for 
handling coal and ores of every description. 


East Liverpool, Ohio—The Rhea mine at West Point, near 
East Liverpool, has been bought by the Kirk-Dunn Coal Co. 
The main office will be at Salem, Ohio. Many changes and 
improvements are being made. A new tipple is being con- 
structed and the mine will be operated electrically. This 
company has recently acquired over 3000 acres of coal land 
under which lies a 5-ft. vein of fuel. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Government is now making an ex- 
haustive test of Alabama coals at the ports of Mobile and 
Pensacola, for use on war vessels, etc., and the reports are 
that the coal has been found to be equal to the majority of 
the West Virginia and Pennsylvania coals, which they have 
been using. It is expected that this test will result in the 
Government placing contracts for Alabama coal for use 
through these ports. 


Calgary, Alta.—Sir Donald Mann, vice-president of the 
Canadian Northern Ry., states that by opening up a new *line 
making connection with the Brazean coal fields of Alberta, 
about 250 miles north of the Crows Nest fields, the railway 
will be enabled to secure its coal supply at a dollar per ton 
less than other roads. The direct connection established be- 
tween the mines and the cities of Edmonton and Calgary will 
reduce the cost of coal at those points to one-half of pres- 
ent prices. 


Montreal, Que.—H. A. Lovett, of Montreal, president of 
the Canadian Coal & Coke Co., which last year acquired the 
properties of the Letlebridge Collieries, Ltd., Western Coal 
& Coke Co.. Ltd., Pacific Coal Fields, Ltd., and St. Albert 
Collieries, Ltd., announces that for the purpose of permanent 
financing the company has authorized the issue of $3,000,000 
par value of bonds, and for temporary financing has author- 
ized the issue of $1,500,000 of short-term securities, for which 
the bonds are pledged as collateral. 





Louisville, Ky.—Roy Wilhoit, president of the bankrupt 
Wilhoit Coal Co., has purchased the assets of the company, 
including about 2000 acres of valuable coal land on Ewing’s 
Creek, in the Harlan County field, for $31,000. Mr, Wilhoi?! 
states that he will handle the properties at present throug} 
Roy Wilhoit & Co., which have been organized for that pur- 
pose, with the view of leasing two of the three seams on it 
for operation, the other being now under lease to the Walkins 
Creek Coal Co., which is operating it. 
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Alfred W. Calloway was recently elected president of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., of New York City, in place of J. M. 
Fitzgerald, resigned. 


Albert E. Oliver, formerly superintendent of the National 
Fuel Co., at Bowen, Colo., has resigned to take charge of the 
Huerfano Coal Co., Walsenburg, Colo. 


L. W. Robinson, of Punxsuatawney, Penn., president of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., has purchased the 
estate of the late Joseph Jefferson on Jupiter Island, in 
Florida. 


Edgar Connell, superintendent for the last five years of 
the Enterprise colliery, at Shamokin, Penn., operated by W. L. 
Connell, of Scranton, resigned on March 18, to enter the re- 
tail coal business. He will be succeeded by Alfred Hall, of 


Scranton. 
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H. F. Miller, who for the past year has been associated 
with the advertising department of the Otis Elevator Co., and 
for four years previous to that, with the Western Electric Co., 
has been appointed advertising manager of the Goulds Manu- 
facturing Co., of Seneca Falls, New York. 


Edward H. Coxe, of LaFollette, Tenn., has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of operations for Neil Robinson, receiver of the 


waFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., to take effect May 1. Mr. 
Coxe will be succeeded by George M. Shoemaker, now su- 
perintendent of the Rex No. 1 mine for the receiver. J. M 


Page, who was for some months superintendent of Rex No. 
2 mine, recently suspended, will succeed Mr. Shoemaker as 
superintendent of Rex No. 1 mine. 


J. B. Nessel has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the promotion of W. A. Newton, to a similar posi- 
tion with the New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Mr 
Nessel was an incumbent of the office some two years ago, at 
which time he was transferred to Cleveland as general coal, 
coke and ore agent. His re-appointment is especially grati- 
fying to the Pittsburgh district people. 


W. L. Morgan, formerly state mine inspector, eighth dis- 
trict, East St. Louis, Ill., was appointed instructor in the 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute, by Dr. James, president of 
the University of Illinois. The appointment was approved by 
the board of trustees of the University Feb. 16, 1914. The 
law authorizing the formation of the Miners’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute was the act of the 47th assembly, but it was left 
for the next legislature to provide the means for carry- 
ing this law into effect. 
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Fred F, Lange, one of the best known mining engineers 
in the Oklahoma coal field, was found dead in his office at 
McAlester, Okla., on Mar. 20. His lips were burned with 
earbolic acid, and a party-filled bottle of the same drug was 
found beside the body. Mr. Lange formerly was in the em- 
ploy of the government. At the time of his death, he was 
in the segregated land office at McAlester. 


William C. Bullitt, died early on Sunday morning March 
22, at his home in Philadelphia. Prominent for many years 
as a leader in reform movements, he was one of Philadel- 
phia’s best-known citizens. He was a member of the firm of 
Casther, Curran & Bullitt, large domestic and export coal 
shippers and mine owners. 

Mr. Bullitt was the son of the late John C, Bullitt, one of 
the leaders of the Philadelphia bar, who is best remembere‘1 
as president of the commission which drafted the Buliitt law, 
creating the present city charter of Philadelphia. The son 
was born on June 18, 1856, on his father’s country place in 
Chestnut Hill. William C. Bullitt received his primary edu- 
eation in Dr. J. W. Faire’s classical school and then entered 
the University of Pennsylvania, from which he graduated in 
1876. He studied law at the University of Virginia and 
later in his father’s office. 

From 1885 to 1909 Mr. Bullitt was closely identified with 
the executive department of the Norfolk & Western R.R. His 
first connection with that corporation was as assistant to the 
president. Subsequently he was elected a vice-president. He 
became an authority on constitutional law, and entered other 
fields, ending with the coal operating firm in which he was a 
partner at the time of his death. The concern has extensive 
mining operations in the Pocahontas coal field in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Bullitt’s clubs were the Philadelphia, Rittenhouse, 
Philadelphia Country, City, Southern, St. Anthony, and Uni- 
versity, of New York. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons. 





| NEW INCORPORATIONS | 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co! 
has been incorporated here with a capital of $500,000. 


Carlisle, Ind.—The Chicago-Carlisle Coal Co. has been 
incorporated here, with $100,000 capital stock, to operate coal 
mines. The directors are George A. Van Dyke, Webster A. 
Patterson and Robert J, Frank, all of Chicago. 
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Bloomington, Ind.—The McDaniel-Freese Coal Co. has 
been incorporated here, with $15,000 capital stock, to deal in 
fuel. The directors are Simeon C. Freese, A. Freese and 
Lucian C. McDaniel. 


Dover, Del.—Articles of incorporation were filed here at the 
State Department for the Columbia Coal Co., capital $5,- 
000,000. The objects are to acquire oil, coal and mineral 
lands in all parts of the United States, especially in Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The incorporators include W. M. Pile, 
George C. Steegler and Lawrence W. McCarthy. 


Allbright, W. Va.—The Cheat River Coal Co. has been 
organized here to mine and market coal and other minerals. 
The capital stock is $500,000, of which $50,000 has been sub- 
scribed and paid. J. Clyde Markley, A. R. Falcom, S. T. Seale, 
J. W. Menesee and R. W. Mason, all of Allbright, are incor- 
porators 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Canal Export Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital steck of $300,000, of which $165,000 
has been paid in. The new company will engage in coal min- 
ing, selling and exporting on a large scale. R. H. Elliott, of 
Birmingham, is president; EH. P. Kimbrough, of Greensboro, 
vice-president; W. C. Lovejoy, of Montgomery, secretary; and 
R. B. Evins, of Greensboro, general council. The main offices 
of the company will be located in Birmingham. 
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Third Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, 1912-13. 118 pp., illus. 


Permissible Explosives Tested Prior to Jan. 1, 1914. By 
Clarence Hall. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 71; 12 pp. 


Bye Hae. 
Bureau of Mines, Bull. 68; 


Electric Switches for Use in Gaseous Mines, 
Clark and R. W. Crocker. 19138. 
38 pp., illus. 


The Sampling and Examination of Mine Gases and Natural 
Gas. By G. A. Burrell and F. M. Seibert. Bureau of Mines, 
Bull. 42; 116 pp., illus. 


Production of Explosives in the United States During the 
Calendar Year 1912. Compiled by A. H. Fay. 1914. Bureau 
of Mines, Tech. Paper 69; 8 pp. 


A Preliminary Report on the Utilization of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas in Wyoming. By W. R. Calvert. 19138. Bureau 
of Mines, Tech. Paper 57; 23 pp. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “A Prelim- 
inary Report on Uranium, Radium and Vanadium.” By Ricn- 
ard B. Moore and Karl L. Kithil, 101 pages, 6x9 in., illus- 
trated. 

Reports of the Topographic and Geological Survey Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, 1910-1912. Cloth-bound volume, 
6%4x9% in., 182 pages, illustrated with maps, drawings and 
halftones. 
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The Dreger Oxygen Apparatus Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.— . 
“Here it is at last! What everybody has been wanting!” The 


Dreger self-rescuer. Eight pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


New Link-Belt Data Book on Silent Chain Drives 


For the first time in history, an Engineering Data Book 
has been published by a manufacturing concern, which will 
enable users of power to select the correct Silent-Chain 
Drives for their work and determine exact costs from list 
prices shown in the book. Besides giving complete Engi- 
neering Information on Silent-Chain Driving in simple and 
compact form, Data Book No. 125 describes many uses of 
Silent Chain for the efficient transmission of power and gives 
specific reasons and illustrations showing application in a 
large variety of uses. Link-Belt Silent Chain is a series of 
links connected by joints which consist of segmental case- 
hardened bushings and case-hardened steel pins. The chain 
is as flexible as a leather belt—as positive as a gear. Its 
rated efficiency is 98.2 per cent. on actual test. It will trans- 
mit any amount of power quietly. Over 200,000 installations 
we understand, were drawn upon for the information sont 
tained in this data book. The book is the only work of its 
kind and consists of 112 pages, bound in flexible réd cover 
Copies can be obtained free of charge by addressing the 


manufacturers, Link-Belt Co., 39th St. and Stewart Ave 
Chicago. ; 
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General Review 


Spring business in anthracite opening up buoyantly, with 
numerous orders from all points. Some last-minute buying in 
bituminous, but consumers mostly show a discouraging lack 
of interest in the impending suspension. Railroads beginning 
to accept consignments in the Lake trade. 


The coal year is closing with current business in anthra- 
cite at a complete standstill but a marked activity on nego- 
tiations for the new year. As usual, the individual operators 
initiated selling at the April cricular about the middle of this 
month, but the big companies have consistently maintained 
the regular winter schedule, although most of the loading 
during the past week has been for April delivery at the spring 
prices. The line trade is also active on the new business. 
The unexpectedly long duration of cold weather has served to 
clean up stocks in an unusual manner, and a heavy trade is 
anticipated through April and May. 

On the eve of what appears to be a certain suspension in 
the principal bituminous coal districts of the country, the 
market continues relatively dull and listless. Some last-min- 
ute business has developed, causing a slight stiffening in 
prices, but, on the whole, the trade is far from what would 
normally be expected at this time. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, occasional shading of prices is noted, though the large 
companies are demanding premiums and the nominal market 
continues at the regular circular. There is little confidence 
in the possibility of a long suspension and consumers seem 
tc be well stocked for any emergency that may arise. 

In Ohio, consumers, as a rule, refuse to be influenced by 
the possibility of a suspension, while the warm weather has 
caused a lull in the domestic business and dealers are endeav- 
oring to clean up stocks rather than accumulate supplies. 
The railroads are beginning to accept lake coal, which may 
relieve the pressure; contracts in this line are being nego- 
tiated on the same basis as last year, but subject to any 
change in the wage scale. ; 

The spot demand at Hampton Roads is light, the move- 
ment being confined almost entirely to contract; other West 
Virginia coals are dull and heavy, in spite of the near aps 
proach of the lake shipping season. The eastern Kentucky 
district, which will not be involved in the labor controversy, 
is anticipating a heavy business in the event of a suspension. 
The feature of the Southern market at the moment is a sharp 
decline in the prices of fuel oil, which may seriously affect 
the coal business. 

The general indifference of consumers to the possibility 
of a serious strike has created a great deal of uncertainty in 
the Middle Western markets. There has been some stocking, 
particularly on the part of the railroads, which has developed 
a hardening tendency in the market, but this is not by any 
means of notable proportions. Contracts for the new coal 
year are being signed without any provision for increased 
eost of production. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River extremely dull but less anxiety 
over prices. No change in Pennsylvania grades, although a 
fair movement all-rail, due in part to possibility of suspen- 
sion. Anthracite stocks fast running down and a good trade 
prospect for April. Stove shortage looks serious. 


Bituminous—tThe situation on the Hampton Roads coals is 
practically at a standstill. There is ample supply at the 
loading piers and bottoms are despatched in record time. 
The few buyers here that are interested in making early pur- 
chases are now all cared for, and those who preferred to post- 
pone are refusing to be hurried. A slower or duller period has 
not been experienced in this market since the summer of 
1912. The price level has not been modified, however, and all 
hands seem content to await developments. On the whole 
there is rather less anxiety over price-shading than a week 
or two ago, and that is a hopeful sign. The producing in- 
terests are about agreed that nothing is to be gained by forc- 
ing coal on a reluctant and hesitating market. 
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The supplies of spot fuel at the distributing points are 
small and with only a moderate inquiry. The continued 
cold weather has given the trade a slight impetus but the out- 
look is hardly encouraging. 

Aside from requisitions for shipment in conjunction with 
anthracite from Philadelphia the demand for the Pennsyl- 
vania grades is without special change. There is only a 
scattering business and then only for the most popular coals. 
All-rail the movement is fair, considering general conditions, 
and prices are showing up rather strong. The possibility of a 
suspension Apr. 1 is an element in that territory particularly 
but what uneasiness there is exists only in mild form at the 
present writing. 

Anthracite—Stocks that were kept light in anticipation of 
warm weather and early April shipments have been fast de- 
pleted the past two weeks and the prolonged winter has had 
dealers guessing. They are running borrow and loan accounts 
with one another on the various domestic sizes and the trade is 
in excellent shape for the beginning of the new season. 

The problem of getting a sufficient supply of stove is a 
serious one with practically all the dealers. The shipping 
companies are firm in declining orders that do not include a 
fair amount of other sizes. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.... UL eRee oe Os GOR LOO) colco@ L.bo 3 67@1.77 
Philadelphia*.. 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*.. 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*. . PERO 5 NIN, CA SA ape saeures Pepe Ae 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Ran dat ie ease ee ae ne ee ee Maer $2.80@2.85 
BOSton Rieicce ot 0 ter tit aes cin VE oie ocean ee ees, Aaidharts o <ehaees 3:73@3.83 
PLOVINETIEE Tapoke ace eee ctece, a Ee a hae ae. Fes psec ha. A$.P SE 3.68@3.78 


*F.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 
Considerable activity in anthracite at the spring circular. 
Prepared grades generally easy but all the steam sizes short. 


Bituminous at a standstill pending the conclusion of the labor 
conferences. Demand light. 


Anthracite—The close of the coal year finds practically 
all of the business being negotiated at the opening circular. 
This has been the market with individuals since Mar. 20, and, 
although the companies are nominally maintaining their 
winter circular, there is no business being negotiated on 
this basis. Loading at the tidewater piers is entirely at the 
April figures, but deliveries will not be made before that 
time. The line trade is also good on April business, and the 
indications point to an active business through April and 
May, due to the unexpected duration of low temperatures. 
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In the prepared grades, stove is quite short with some, but 
long with others, while chestnut is short all along the line, 
egg in good demand, with a fair supply, and pea the same 
The high-grade buckwheats are scarce, even at premium 
prices, while the low grades are also short. The better quali- 
ties of rice are practically out of the market entirely, and the 
off grades difficult to obtain at premium prices. The high 
grades of barley are equally as scarce as rice, but the others 
are in fair supply at normal prices. We quote the New York 
hard-coal market on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 











Upper Ports—— 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Brok6nir cose he 82a ete week ORO $5.05 
fe age retercrcicw! ee ha Nee pete 5.25 $4.85@5.35 5.30 $4.80@5.30 
Stores nee ors ree ven 5.25 4.85@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
resins haiche c, phar a tet aia ee 5.50 5.10@5.55 5.55 5.05@5. 50 
3.50 3.55@3.65 3.50 3.50@3.60 
Buckwheat. see sith e reearies en anes 2.75 2°75@3.00 2.70@3.45 2.60@2.90 
JOOP oie Ss aid Laat Gee eds 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 2.00@2.30 
Batley es ccmisak osrcng ats Asiviens 1.75 1.75@1.85 1.70 1.60@1.80 
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Bituminous—The uncertainty in the labor situation has 
brought the local market to a complete standstill. There ap- 
pears to be little stocking, and the agencies are in doubt 
about accepting what orders do come in, because of possible 
difficulties in filling them. A slightly increased demand is 
noted, due, in part, to anxiety over the labor situation and also 
to the colder weather. Considerable lake coal is reported sold 
in West Virginia and slack continues stiff in the Fairmont 
region. Local buyers are showing a desire to close contracts 
at last year’s figures, or better, where these represent the 
lower opening scale. Eastern consumers are content to hold 
off, pending further developments. 

The car supply on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. have been 
deficient, which has withheld considerable tonnage. Mines 
are reported to be working under increased production. We 
continue last week’s quotations which are probably a little 
stiffer, as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair 
grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, 
$2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; George’s 
Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite quiet, with the exception of steam sizes, which 
continue in good demand. Better tone to bituminous, indi- 
eated by increased tonnage, and slightly better prices. 


Anthracite—Outside of a slightly increased demand for coal 
at retail, caused by the lower temperatures of last week, 
the domestic market is simply marking time, awaiting the 
opening of the spring business. Pea, buckwheat and rice, 
however, not being effected by the discount, still continue in 
good demand, and while the market lasts, the operators are 
producing and lifting from stock every ton possible. The ad- 
vent of mild weather is likely to cause a decided falling off in 
the call for these latter sizes, as they are largely used for the 
generation of heat in the large office buildings and apartment 
houses. 

The first of next week will see the opening of the season of 
1914 and 1915 and indications point to an active demand for at 
least two or three months. The unusual weather conditions 
during March has reduced dealer’s stocks, to such an extent 
that they will go into the month with little or no coal. It is 
understood that there will be no change whatever in the 
circular prices with the exception that the state tax will 
apply on.all sizes. 

It has not been a particularly successful year for the retail 
dealers in this locality. The open weather prevailing until 
March, when one snow storm followed another, making de- 
liveries expensive and rapidly wiping out any profits made 
earlier in the year, caused the season to be a poor one. 
The fact that dealers were able to dispose of practically all 
of their stocks, is about the only bright spot in the situation; 
it is the exception that Apr. 1 finds the dealers with cleaned 
up yards. 

Bituminous—Slightly better conditions mark the situation 
in bituminous trade, as indicated by heavier production, and 
higher prices. This may or may not be due to the possibility 
of trouble on the first of April, but it is fact that there is a 
disposition on the part of large users to take on a surplus. 
Quotations are from five to ten cents better than last week, 
and with the car movement again normal, deliveries are 
fairly prompt. 

BALTIMORE 

Poor transportation stiffening up the soft coal trade but 
gas-coal market still weak. Continued cold weather helps 
the anthracite business. 


With nearly all the Pennsylvania operators complaining 
that they cannot get enough cars to move the coal as desired, 
a stiffening of the market has developed. Inquiry showed that 
little or no Pennsylvania steam coals were offering at the 
mines for quick delivery at below 95c. and $1, while the 
better grade fuels were easily commanding from $1.15 to $1.35. 

The weakest feature of the market just now is the West 
Virginia gas coals. Even the approach of the lake season 
does not seem to help the situation. Three-quarter is freely 
offering at 85c., and even less at times. Slack, as a result 
of a sharp demand from the cement industry, is showing re- 
newed strength. West Virginia steam coals are selling at 
about 90 to 95c. at the mines. 

Considerable coal has been loaded at the piers recently, 
the railroads having been able to clean up all the surplus 
that accumulated due to their inability to rapidly discharge 
frozen cars. A number of large shipments are being made the 
present week on foreign account. The coastwise shipping re- 
mains rather dull, except for the movement in company- 
owned collieries, principally to New England ports. 

More snow at the outset of the present week, with a te.a- 
perature at times below the twenty mark, boosted the retail 
anthracite trade. The present winter, while mild at the out- 
set, has been much longer drawn out than for a number of 


seasons past. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

No prospect of scale settlement at Chicago conference, and 
suspension in prospect. Slightly improved demand due wholly 
to this prospect, but prices merely maintained at circular 
level. One coke contract at an advanced figure but general 
market quotable unchanged. 


Bituminous—The Interstate Joint Conference, in session at 
Chicago since Tuesday, Mar. 17, has reached no agreement on 
a wage scale for two years or four years from Apr. 1, and 
is not at all likely to reach any. Reports are in the cir- 
cumstances more or less untrustworthy. One is to the effect 
that the miners are willing to renounce the mine-run de- 
mand if the check-off is continued. 

Demand for coal has slightly increased, and mines are 
operating still better, probably at an average of fully 80%, 
taking the Pittsburgh district as a whole. Prices have 
stiffened only a trifle, being held down by competition from 
other districts, which are willing to absorb some freight dis- 
advantage in order to market their coal. Whatever increase 
there has been in demand for coal since the first of the month 
is purely in anticipation of a mining suspension, as domesti¢ 
trade has become slack again and there is no increase in con- 
sumption by manufacturers. 

There is occasional slight shading of regular prices, while 
one or two large interests are willing to sell free coal only at 
a premium of 10c., but in general the market is quotable at 
the regular list: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1% -in. steam, $1.50; 1%-in. do- 
mestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—One contract for furnace coke at $2.10: 
has just been put through, covering 10,000 tons a month 
for the second quarter, but the circumstances are such that 
the market is not squarely advanced to that. level, since 
the sale was to a merchant firm who will apply the coke on 
contracts with customers requiring a strictly first grade. 
Prompt coke is in very poor demand and the market easy in 
consequence. The market continues quotable as follows: 
Prompt furnace, $1.90@2; contract furnace, $2@2.10; prompt 
foundry, $2.40@2.60; contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connnellsville region in the week ending Mar. 14 at 
353,405 tons, an increase of 7715 tons, and shipments at 377,045. 
tons, a decrease of 6797 tons. 


BUFFALO 
Generally heavy bituminous stocks and market dull, with 
no further stir anticipated. Anthracite season closed and 
consumers all want April delivery. Coke unchanged. 


Bituminous—There is a general disposition to consider the 
coal season closed, so far as bituminous sizes are concerned. 
Consumers have stocked up considerably of late and seem to 
feel safe, no matter what happens. In many cases they are 
quite unable to carry any more, as storage capacity is all 
taken up. This does not indicate that the trade has been 
satisfactory, for the margin of profit has been cmall at best 
and considerable coal has been sold after accumulating more 
or less car service. This is always the case when the prices 
drop off, for the miners never seem to learn that consignment 
business is disastrous. There is not much unsold coal in 
transit now. 

That the coal men are uncertain as to the future of the 
trade is shown by the few bids on public-supply contracts. 
There is sometimes only a single bid and on the city water- 
works tender there were only three, though this is the one 
usually most contested. The lowest bid this year was by the 
Valley Camp Coal Co. of Cleveland, $2.07 for 35,000 tons of 
slack on a 13,500 B.t.u. test. The company is not represented 
here. 

There is less confidence than formerly in the proposed 
suspension of mining because of the fact that the operators 
will not hold together. 

The quotations of bituminous continue fairly steady on the 
basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, 
$2.55 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
about 25c. less. There is a market for all the slack offer- 
ing. 

Coke—tThere is no stir in coke. Prices are steady, but only 
on the supposition that they have reached the bottom. The 
plan is to cut down production to meet the situation and wait . 
for developments. Prices are still based on $4.50 for Con- 
nellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—Practically all orders for anthracite are now 
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for April delivery. The local trade has run down very fast 
of late. There has been four lake cargoes added to the 
fourteen loaded sometime ago, which will end that branch of 
the business till the lake season opens. Some of the anthracite 
companies have so much of the large sizes left over that they 
do not know just how to turn and do not like to load any- 
thing but the smaller sizes into vessels now. Recent furnace 
construction is said to favor the smaller sizes even more than 
formerly. 


TOLEDO 


Market in a waiting attitude. 
considering conditions. No demand for domestics. 


With seasonably fair weather now, local dealers are 
awaiting the outcome of the operators and miners confer- 
ence. In previous years large consumers were always ac- 
customed to anticipate a possible strike but purchasing agents 
have as a rule, failed to consider present conditions as seri- 
ous and have engaged little storage stocks. The reserve sup- 
plies in and about Toledo, are unusually small. 

The domestic grades are quiet. There are a few small 
orders, track coal being in more ready demand. The local 
market is waiting future developments. Transportation mat- 
ters are in excellent shape and the opening of the new Penn- 
sylvania bridge will facilitate traffic. 

Prices are holding to the following: 


The steam output small, 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Massil- Pitts- Cam- 

hontas ing son roy on burgh bridge 
Domesticlump.. $2.25 $1.25 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.40 $1.40 
LoD eg tel Ree alee 5) era) 2.50 1.50 2.50 ORT, asete 
INUG Aes See 1.75 0.80 2.00 Ley As 2.50 1.35 1.20 
SLT it cies ics Sn 0.90 bares Misses anata 1.20 1.20 
Mine-run....... 1.40 1.15 1.10 Ate 
PIACKM Sees ses Ae 0.70 Fan M ae FA acta 

COLUMBUS 


On the eve of a suspension the trade is quiet and dull. The 
price list off and there is little demand for stocking. Domestic 
business about over for the season. Most of the trade playing 
2 waiting game. 


The coal trade in Ohio is quiet and there is little to indi- 
eate the coming suspension which is believed to be inevtable. 
Stockng on the part of steam users is not active and the 
dcmestic demand is about over. On the whole operators as 
well as jobbers are playing a waiting game and are not in- 
clined to figure ahead. 

The warm weather has caused a lull in domestic demand, 
which was the life of the trade during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. Dealers have been trying to clean up their stocks and 
consequently they have been careful in their orders as they 
are loath to enter into the summer season with large stocks. 
What few domestic orders received are for small quantities 
and for immediate shipment. 

Steam users are either depending on West Virginia coal, 
or have prepared for a short suspension. Many of them have 
stocks to last for 30 to 45 days, which is expected to be the 
length of the suspension. Jobbers say that consumers re- 
fused to be influenced by talk of a suspension as on former 
occasions. Railroads have stocked up heavily and most of the 
larger lines have supplies to last for about two months. 

As a result of the lull, operations have not been active 
during the past week. The Pomeroy Bend district reports 
almost full time and about 90% of the average. In the Hock- 
ing Valley the output has been about 65% and the same in 
the smaller fields. In eastern Ohio some of the companies 
report about 75 to 85%, while others say that 50% is the 
average. During the remainder of the month operations are 
not expected to be active. 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... tH eae Fas GMa lias Fa ah SS Aide $1.50 @ 1.40 $1.40 @ 1.35 
PUNCH Merce inieleie.s.c'e.s 1.30 @ 1.25 $1.20@1.15 1.835@1.30 1.30@1.25 
INAG Seth a eek ie es oO ee Ore meer eters 1.80@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
IMIDE SUT aisles 2 ce 1.15@1.10 1.10@1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack... O.80@0.75 ............ 0.90@ 0.85 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@ 0.65 0.95@0.90 0.80@0.75 0.65@ 0.60 

CLEVELAND 


Two days of raw cold weather created a good retail busi- 
ness. But succeeding warm weather and the surplus coal on 
track has kept prices low and the market dull. Lake ship- 
ments started last week. 


The marked dullness of the local market was in no wise 
improved last week. Operators and jobbers all had more coal 
on track than they could move. Concessions as large as 
10c. below cost were reported on coal in car service and with 
this competition to meet some remarkably low prices were 
quoted. 

The heaviness centered particularly around fine coal. No. 
8, Middle district, Youghiogheny and Fairmount grades were 
freely offered on a competitive basis. Almost hourly tele- 
phone communication was held with those attending the joint 
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conference at Chicago, developments being hoped for that 
would furnish a foundation for higher prices; in other words 
a sine die adjournment or assurance of no agreement. When 
it became evident that the conferences would be carried 
into the present week, no attempt was made to hold the 
market. Where possible orders were canceled or postponed 
and attempts made to trade coal en route for that to be 
shipped this week, bust the wholesale trade was too well sup- 
plied to relieve the market in this way. 

The railroads began accepting lake coal the middle of the 
week and this may relieve the pressure somewhat. Lake 
shippers canvassed the vessel market for boats to load 
before May 1, but found little boat capacity available. Most 
of them were loaded last fall and those made ready during the 
winter were promised some time ago. Considerable lake coal 
will be loaded if the market remains at the present low 
level. The railroads are loading their own equipment with 
this coal and charge no car service until May 1. Those 
who are not lake shippers are barred from taking advantage 
of this service as the railroads will reconsign to local trade 
only upon the payment of all-rail rates and car service on 
regular local shipment basis. 

The attempt to break the freight rate from Lake Erie to 
Lake Superior to 25c. apparently has been abandoned and 
2744c. is being offered. Shippers generally are holding back 
contracting until the Chicago conference is over. Some lake 
coal has been negotiated subject to any change in the wage 
contract but the business is not brisk because of large 
stocks at the upper lake docks. 

Prices at which spot coal and coal en route were sold last 
week were as follows: 


Middle 
Pocahontas No. 8 District Fairmount Youghiogheny 
Lump, } in Pats $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.90 $2.35 
eT ak ete ‘ 
Mine-run 2.75 1.85@1.90 1.85 2.25 
Nut. 1.95 1.95 2.20 
Slack...2., 1.80 1.75 1.85 1.90 
DETROIT 
Active opening business anticipated. Many orders already 
on hand. A 30-day suspension would do much to help the 
market. 


Bituminous—While the steam grades are showing a tend- 
ency to drag, indications point to an active opening on the 
domestic fuels. Irrespective of whether a suspension oc- 
curs on Apr. 1, the numerous orders already coming in for 
April delivery are sufficient to assure an active business. It 
is hoped, however, that there will be a suspension in mining 
of about 30 days’ duration, as this would help to clean up 
stocks and put the business on a firmer basis. As yet, there 
has been no change in the price level, and slack -coal con- 
tinues to be the leader in spite of heavy shipments. 


Coke—The local coal market is decidedly stiffer, with 
orders accumulating far beyond expectations. Semet Solvay is 
quoted at $3.25 on contract, with Connellsville foundry, 72- 
hr., $2.75 and gas house at $2.75 f.o.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings for the week fair. Demand still light on all 
grades. Largest single eargo of the week goes to Brazil. 


The movement of coal from Hampton Roads piers during 
the week has been only fair. During the early part indica- 
tions were that dumpings would be extra heavy, but toward 
the end vessel tonnage fell off and shipments have not come 
up to expectations. A few large shipments have been made 
coastwise and to the foreign trade. The largest percentage 
of this as usual, went to the New England market although 
there was some movement to one or two of the Southern 
ports. Of the export business the largest single shipment 
went to Venice, this amounting to approximately ten thousand 
tons. Demand all week has been light for spot coal and so 
far as can be ascertained practically all that moving has 
been on contracts. 

Export shipments for the week have gone to Rio de 
Janeiro, Laplata, Bermuda, Vera Cruz, Curacoa, Naples, Canal 
Zone, St. Thomas and Havana. There has been some move- 
ment of high volatile coal in addition to the New River and 
Pocahontas run-of-mine. Prices on all grades remain practi- 
cally the same as they have been for several weeks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Moderately severe weather has continued, enabling the 
retailers to clean > stocks. Little new demand as buying is 
hand-to-mouth in all quarters. Prices steady at the low 
levels prevailing recently. 


Following several days of mild weather, there was another 
snow-storm on Thursday resulting in renewed orders for the 
retailers, few of whom had any difficulty in filling them. Few 
of them were forced into the market, the reluctance to buy 
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any more coal than absolutely necessary to fill immediate 
needs not being confined to domestic consumers, by any means. 

The absence of any stocking demand is one of the remark- 
able features of the present situation, especially in view of 
the continued talk of a strike next month. If there is labor 
trouble in any of the fields, it is certain that the Hastern 
Kentucky mines, not being involved, will have all they can 
do in supplying the demand from other quarters. In this case 
it is apparent that regular customers may find it difficult 
to secure coal, which should result in a heavy demand for 
summer stocks by the retailers. 

In view of the slack demand, prices remain at the same low 
level as for some weeks past, $1.50 for first-class block be- 
ing about the limit. Generally speaking, there is ample nut 
and slack to satisfy the steam market, in spite of the short 
production of the domestic grades, and prices are only moder- 
ate on this and other steam grades, 85c. being about the 
top, with a light demand. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Domestic lump moving, but steam coal quiet. Practically 
no market for either furnace or foundry coke. Only a small 
tonnage of pig iron sold, but at prices in advance of $11 2 F., 
f.o.b. Birmingham. Car situation satisfactory. 


The severe cold weather of the past ten days has brought 
out orders for rush shipments of lump coal, and the majority 
of the operators claim to have had tue best business in that 
line for several months. However, as the steam-coal market 
is quiet, some orders for lump were refused, there being no 
way to dispose of the screenings. The demand for steam 
coal is small, at the present time, many of the mines running 
only two and three days a week, but it is thought that con- 
ditions will shortly improve. Blacksmith coal is normal, 
both as to tonnage and price. 

Furnace and foundry coke are dull, but, as the railroads 
have reduced the rate $1 per ton to Western points after hav- 
ing raised them $2 per ton on Jan. 1, the Birmingham manu- 
facturers are again preparing to go after this business. The 
roduction makes it possible to again put Alabama coke in 
the Western territory. Furnaces report only a small ton- 
nage of pig iron sold, but the prices have advanced and are 
well over the $11 mark for 2 Foundry f.o.b. Birmingham for 
the first half of 1914. 
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The car situation is satisfactory. 
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NEW ORLEANS 
Cut in price of fuel oil from Mexico affects the coal market. 
Prices unchanged but tendeney is to soften. Stocking for 
discount season to begin next month. Rise in Alabama rivers 
increases movement. 


Mexican crude sold at 85c. a barrel less than has been 
paid during the last year. As yet there has been no further 
concession made by coal dealers since the reduction of six 
weeks ago but in the face of the marked decrease in oil it is 
feared that the advantage which has been gained during the 
past year, will be lost. With several weeks of uninterrupted 
cold weather, followed by a brief mild spell and another 
cold wave, stocks have been reduced in the local yards to 
nearly a normal level, and there will be little tonnage carried 
over. Stocking on a smaller scale will begin next month. 

In order to take advantage of high water in the Warrior 
River, the New Orleans & Alabama Transportation Co. has 
taken its power barges out of the merchandise trade and will 
concentrate its efforts in bringing down as great an amount of 
coal as possible during the season of high water, which is 
likely to continue until June. As yet the company has not. 
secured sufficient coal to become a factor in the market al- 
though it continues to make contracts at fifty cents a ton 
lower than the companies handling up-river coal or those 
dealing in Alabama all-rail product. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mines busy supplying a heavy storage demand from large 
consumers. Railroads giving better car service. Prices hold 
stiff on all grades. Retail quotations unchanged. 
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There is not much change in local conditions. The weather 
kept seasonably cool until the season officially ended Mar. 20 
and the car service has improved temporarily, at least so that 
most mines in the state have been running full time. The 
storing of coal against the possibility of a shut-down re- 
sulting in a steady run of orders. Little has transpired to 
indicate that there will be suspension, but large coal users 
have learned to be forehanded. 

The domestic trade averages up well, although pur- 
chases are mostly for stocking-up and will be largely limited 
to that until the end of the season. Screenings and other 
steam grades continue in good demand at prices well up the 
maximum of the winter. The railroads have been among the 
large purchasers and there is less likelihood of their con- 
fiscating coal, as in former years, in case work is suspended at 
the mines. Retailers in this city are still selling at the 
prices set Sept. 20. It is doubtful if there has been a former 
year when prices were so uniform throughout fall and 
winter. 

ST. LOUIS 


Lack of interest among buyers the feature of the present 
situation. Little surplus buying except among larger con- 
sumers. Basis of new contracts not providing for increase in 
cost of production. 


The passive attitude of the coal-buying public previous to 
a strike period is one of the greatest surprises that the 
trade has had in many years. During the past week there 
has been several purchases of storage coal made, but not to 
the extent that was anticipated, and not anywhere near the 
volume in past years under the same conditions. Several 
railroads have been buying for the past two or three weeks, 
but only in small quantities, though increasing during the 
past ten days. At most steam plants there is little storage 
coal in sight, with the exception of those in the lead belt, and 
two or three large manufacturing plants on the east side. 
The coal buyers seem to think that even should there be a 
shutdown, it will only be for a short time, and when the 
mines resume again, the operators will be just as eager for 
business as now, and prices will be on a correspondingly low 
level as usual. 

’Until the beginning of the present week, it has been a 
summer market, as far as prices have been concerned, but 
this is only on the larger sizes, screenings being lower than 
at any time last summer. With the beginning of the pres- 
ent week there has been a change, but even at the best, prices 
will not be anything like they were at the last suspension. No 
increased cost of production is anticipated for the coming 
year, as far as the Illinois fields are concerned, and some 
operators and shippers are already in the market with con- 
tracts, for both one and two years. 

During the past week something like 250 to 300 cars of 
anthracite have been sold for April shipment, and about the 
same amount for May and June. Some smokeless has been 
bought for April delivery, and some also for May and June, 
but not the tonnage that was expected. 

There is absolutely nothing doing in coke, gas house and 
byproduct being a drug on the market, and the future is 
somewhat uncertain for fuel of this character. 

The circular market at the close of the past week was as 
follows: 


Carterville 
and Big 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
2-IN LUMP sre. Gece GNs Abt grail quepsaer tesa tote eae De Pe $0.90@1.00 $1.15 
S=ADA UMD, 6 keep oe. ce tice ol ae $1.50 2°! era eee 
6-1n lum ps ates $1.35 @ 1.50.2. 2.2% 1.30 ~ 1. 15@ 125 1.35 
Lump and egg...... 1785°@:-2:15 2.25, —22).) eee 1.15 
Noe 2 mut seers 1.80@ 1.45 22.00 
Screenings:......... 0275: 0°85 Se ence eee 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
Mine-run.. S01 5 LOMO STE20 pert eee ete 0,80 @ 0. 850 oes 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@1.60 2.25 £50) ae 
No. 2: washed nut:.. 1.25@ 1.35 .:.... 1.25. 9 0 Se 
No.3! washed nut... 1:25'@:1:30) 22.48, 22 eee 
No. 4’washed nut... 1.25.@ 1:30) ....42° (Sa, ee 
No. 5 washed nut. /. 0.80'@0.85 ..0..3)) 3. 2. 

The April anthracite circular, f.o.b. St. Louis, will be: 

Chestnut, $7.05; egg and stove, $6.80; grate, $6.55. The smoke- 


less circular for April will be: Lump and egg, $4.35; mine- 
run, $4. On Arkansas anthracite, the April circular will be: 
Lump, $5.25; egg and chestnut, $5.50; pea, $4.50. 
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March 28, 1914 


KANSAS CITY 


Operations much curtailed but prices steady at a low level, 
Little new business anticipated. 


Despite more favorable weather conditions, operations in 
Kansas and Missouri are still limited to about 50% of total 
capacity. Quotations have remained steady at the rock bot- 
tom prices which have prevailed for several months past. 
The last of March made a desperate effort to retrieve the re- 
sults of the early part of the month, with only fair success. 
Consumers anticipating warmer weather have refused to 
order and the same is true of retailers, who are clinging to 
the old hand-to-mouth basis. 


See 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 13—As a result of stormy weather, tonnage is being 
delayed and stocks of coal are excessive. In the circum- 
stances it is an easy matter to secure concessions for prompt 
supplies, but colliery owners regarding this adverse state of 
affairs as only temporary, are holding with firmness for late 
March positions. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam........... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.11 
AGBO BECONUSS, caters 6 sae 4.38 Seconds. Revere 3.93 
Sacanedsana sects cide wakes sie 4.14 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.64 
Best dry coals........... Be 2 Gi SECODAS ys freer si aes/ase Rakes Mae 2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for. Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for January and the seven months ending Jan. 31, 
1912 and 138, in short tons: 














January Seven Months 

Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 % 

Tidewater.... 408,994 25 377,520 30 2,023,497 19 2,068,111 22 

FOASbS CM. «ios 300,426 18 303,493 24 1,555,035 14 1,518,698 16 

West 887,284 54 489,985 39 6,568,361 61 5,487,455 58 

Total...... 1,596,704 1,170,998 10,146,893 9,024,264 

From Connections 

Bituminous... 47,448 92,894 671,724 334,56 

Anthracite.... 1,645,195 1,264,270 10,828,030 9,366,178 

Cokes eat: 34,256 30,764 215,253 165,700 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during February and the first two months of this 
year, aS compared with corresponding periods of 1913, in 
short tons: 














February ——Two Months——. 

Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign... .... 122,944 119,110 267,006 270,425 
Tidewater, coastwise.... . 337,202 311,679 646,120 649,333 
AD Seavert ce, Bie Be eRe 1,413,398 1,235,686 3,030,292 2,712,531 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 4,909 15 9,964 15 
TH OMIERTICH oer ets ces awe 147,938 95,854 291,134 214,599 

BLUE EeaN he eres acide: 2,026,391 1,762,344 4,244,516 3,846,903 


THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Mar. 15, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 











Nr AAOTATIC LANOG ts Sriche: Bh ctusyerd cae leer cette sluts 892 0 892 
N Y.; New Jersev. Del.: “Maryland: ‘Eastern Penn.. 1,109 1,865 756 
Mhio: “Indiana; Michigan: Western Pennsylvania. 15,087 440 14,647 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 4,029 900 3,129 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama. Georgia. Florida. 5.837 0 5,837 
Towa. Illinois. Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 3,021 77 2,944 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . 1.527 0 1,527 
Kansas. Colorado, Missouri. Arkansas, Oklahoma. . 3,099 0 3,099 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico..........-.....0+5: 425 0 425 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 4,107 0 4,107 
(QE hit Preto he Oe ORIG SIOG Gee OOD cea ct Geist 0 0 0 
GUE ee VS UR Ae ic coi oup lata 0 ee, CI cee) TPA 39,133 3,282 34,851 
Nov. 15 Dee 1 Dec 15 Jan 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 
Surplis,a.ceee: 10,520 17,621 36,425 72,535 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 
Shortage....... 8,477 5,095 2,295 ay 789 102 239 =: 11,394 
NetT eter. 2.043 12,526 34,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Mar. 23: 








Week’s Range Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 85 844 85 85 844 
American Coal Products Pref........ 104% 104% 1042 106 104% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron......0......... 333 32 33% 344 283 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Prei.. ove Soe 155 “AE anid 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... mies Ete 1023 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47 47 47 
Island: Creek Coal Pref...2..°5....:. §8i 87% 884 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 attest ne A 
Pittsourgh Coaliacqss cin dae aero, Sie 214 21 213 233 17} 
Pittsburgh Cost Prefect ibe Oe 923 92 924 933 86 
Pond Creek ee aS or 183 173 184 py nip sitet 
Reading ince Toe ee | 1663 1634 165% 1723 1613 
Raading 1st Pref.. Aa SASL 89 882 89 89 872 
Reading 2nd Pref.. ate See ee aS 90 93 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke ........ 50% 50+ 50% 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 5s..... 97 984 99 99 91% 99 
Colovdts Gl LENA GK eet a GL OGd 1 LO 10734 June 712 az : 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 79% 80 79 Mar.’14 764 # &2 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ie 76 G6 Pkebvvi4ey.26: 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 8y 92 89 89 89 89 
eu Riv. Coal’ & Ci ist ¢'6s..a0802. 0. OL i 99% Feb. ’14 994 99% 
K. & H.C. & C. Istsf g5s.. ie 102 Apr. ’06 2 : 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist s f 5s.. ew. OL af 934 934 934 934 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 87 88 874 872 84 872 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. vos 804 8234 380i 804 iG 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63.. oe LOO 1034 1034 1034 97% 103% 


Tenn. Div. 1st g 6s.. 


...e-s.. 101% Sale 1014 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist ¢ 68 arte 


1013 103 1023 


1013 101% 103 
Mar.’14 101 1023 


Utah Fuel ist g 5s... ee ot 101 . 103 July 13 
oo Fuel Ist s f 5s... Sani 78 SOME eve Lo ee ap 
. Coal & Coke 1st, zg Bethea aM 923 83}. 93 93 924 95 
DIVIDENDS 


Central Railroad of New Jersey—Regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% payable May 1 to holders of record Apr. 17. 


Lehigh Valley—Regular dividend on both the common and 
prefered of $1.25 payable Apr. 11 to holders of record Mar. 
28. 


The Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon of 2% payable May 14 to holders of record Apr. 27. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.—Regular quart- 
erly No. 7 on the preferred of 14% payable Mar. 31 to hold- 
ers of record Mar. 22 to Mar. 30. 


Central Coal & Coke Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on 
the common of 14% and 14% on the preferred both payable 
Apr. 15 to holders of record Apr. 1 to Apr. 15. 


Island Creek Coai—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 50c. payable May 1 to holders of record 
Apr. 23 and $1.50 on the preferred payable Apr. 1 to holders 
of record Mar. 238. 


Westmoreland Coal—Dividend of 3%% payable Apr. 
holders of record Mar. 18 to Apr. 1. 


American Coal Products Co.—Regular quarterly dividends 
of 1%% on both the common and preferred, the former pay- 
able Apr. 1 to holders of record Mar. 25, and the preferred 
payable Apr. 15 to holders of record Apr. 10. 
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Colorado Fuel @ Iron Co. 


President J. F. Welbom, in the 21st annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, says in part as follows: 


Results—Gross earnings were $24,315,888, an increase of 
$47,435, and operating expenses amounted to $20,695,621, an 
increase of $199,451. Income from other sources increased 
$78,936, making the net income, before deducting charges, 
$4,375,895, a decrease of $73,079. After providing for all fixed 
charges, including sinking funds, etc., there remained a sur- 
plus of $1,727,192. A preferred dividend of 4%, or $80,000, 
was paid July 1, leaving a balance of $1,647,192 to be carried 
to profit and loss. . 

A dividende of 35% on the preferred stock, amounting to 
$700,000, was paid out of profit and loss Mar. 20, 1913. 

Bonds, Merger—In accordance with the action of the share- 
holders, taken on June 17, our $14,067,000 debenture bonds 
then held by the trustee under the Colorado Industrial mort- 
gage, have been cremated and the properties of the Colorado 
Industrial Co. were transferred to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., thereby reassembling the properties under one head. The 
balance sheet in this report, therefore, includes all of the 
properties heretofore standing in the name of both companies, 
and shows their total outstanding bonded debt. 


STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 





Tons, 2000 lb.— 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
Coal oni ie ts haa Meta etaeee 4,091,667 4,038,852 4,233,756 4,722,832 
Coke 784,627 777,993 753,192 905,599 
Tronsore.. borscht ee eee 853,878 813,728 841,699 879,630 
Limestone: 2a a ee eieee 485,756 459,913 425,704 407,517 
Pig iron produced........... 416,467 426,659 397,701 385,602 
Finished iron and steel....... 458,521 485,743 424,421 412,749 

RESULTS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
Iron department............ $14,982,804 $15,140,523 $13,775,664 $13,604,832 
Industrial dept. (fuel)......... 9,333,083 9,127,929 9,159,021 10,034,981 

Total gross earnings....... $24,315,888 $24,268,452 $22,934,685 $23,639,813 
Iron'department:s5e..5 ste 2,857,119 2,766,775 2,502,566 2,492,136 
Industrial dept. (fuel)........ 763,147 1,005,507 975,783 1,250,479 

Total net earnings......... $3,620,266 $3,772,282 $3,478,349 $3,742,615 
Add—Income from secur..... 563,439 526,270 535,672 499,080 
Interest and exchange........ 192,190 150,423 135,927 127,840 

Total net income.......... $4,375,895 $4,448,975 $4,149,948 $4,369,535 

Deduct— 

Bond anterest.. p.m $2,026,780 $2,039,622 $2,091,610 $2,097,692 
"Taxes 6.8.sdety sated eee, eet: 243,722 226,737 214,785 218,765 
Real-estatemacAy eens ee ae 142,531 138,317 151,263 171,458 
Insurance, sociological, person- 

a) injury, etc + ..,.4. 05 en ae 50,082 64,105 233,602 154,908 
Equipment renewal.......... 120,000 120,000 128,106 164,945 
boss‘on Col: & Wyo: RY ance) OD eke a) ay eee ee 10,0055 fee seen 
Loss on Crystal R. RR....... 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 
Prospecting Aa: «supers ce esta 29,588 22,965 24,904 18,948 
Pref, dividends: i222... dances *(4)80;000 .7(5) 1003000, | tees ote eee oe 

Total deductions.......... $2,728,703 $2,747,746 $2,890,276 $2,862,716 
Balance, surplus............. $1,647,192 $1,701,229 $1,259,672 $1,506,819 


b Includes traffic contract guaranty at $25,000 per month (%300,000), less 
earned from traffic, as per contract for year, $289,995 in 1910-111 and $105,309 
in 1908-09. 

* The dividend above deducted in 1912-13 is the 4% ($80,000) paid July 1, 
1913; there was also declared at the same time a dividend of 4%, which was 
paid Jan. 1, 1914. An extra payment of 35% ($700,000) was also made Mar. 20. 
1913 on account of the 74% accumulated dividends, leaving about 39% still due, 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 


Assets— 1913 1912 Liabilities— 1913 1912 
Properties and Common 

REO aes $62,210,218 $15,749,791 SLOCK ts ee $34,235,500 $34,235,500 
Hgnipment..« bra 27,062,157 Pref. stock... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Cash on hand. 5,280,426 4,453,007 Funded debt.. x45,266,000 1,813,0000 
Stocks and Accounts and 

bonds...... 15,282,450 7,381,644 bills pay... 954,982 950,600 
Accounts and Hospital... .. 93,156 14,616 

bills rec..... 3,749,457 3,914,562 Accrued bond 
Subsidiary cos 140,911 2,415,811 int. cae oe 831,574 834,633 
Manufac. Tax payment 

stocks, etc... 3,075,831 2,682,515 SUD nee 100,000 100,000 
Stripping, ete.. 18,759 193,,60 Pref.dividends 80,000 100,000 
Acer. divs. and Sink fd.—real 

ITEC Ae 84,062 88,989 OSU. tocrae. taiate 1,483,071 985,116 
Miscellaneous 152,128 145,275 Miscell. funds. 287,719 239,734 

——_—_——_- ————_ Profit and loss y4,732,240 3,904,161 
otal. osess $89,994,242 $64,177,360 


AD qtal: oa, $89,994,242 $64,177,360 


x Includes Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 5% gen. mortgage bonds, $5,638,000; Col. 
Fue] Co. 6% gen. mortgage bonds, $240,000; Grand River Coal & Coke Co. 6% 
1st mortgage bonds, $863,000, and Col. Industrial Co. 5% 1st mortgage bonds, 
$38,525,000. 

y After deducting the $700,000 extra dividend (35%) paid Mar. 20, 1913 on 
account of accumulated divs. on pref. and also $101,085 for depreciation and 
account of dismantled partly constructed merchant mill, but before and after 
deductions amounting to (net) $18,027, but before deducting the 4% dividend 
($80,000) paid Jan. 71, 1914. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and Subsidiary Companies 


Assets— 1913 1912 Liabilities— 1913 1912 
Iron etc.,lands $54,862,468 $55,555,789 Common 
Equipm’t, etc. 28,592,342 28,446,687 stock.t.t ee $34,235,500 $34,235,500 
Railroads.... 5,810,427 5,818,795 Pref. stock... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Cooperage Funded debt— 
plant ie. 30,468 30,791 Colo. Fuel 6s. 240,000 280,000 
Timber lands, Colo. Ind. Co. 
etCh. eer 84,000 73,346 58......... 83,437,000 33,437,000 
Store  bldgs., Rocky Mtn., 
tC et eeriice 425,273 419,103 58) acre 483,000 499,000 
Telegraph sys. 54,300 54,300 Gr. Riv. C’l, 
Inventories, Ge: tee 863,000 868,000 
tes. ae 3,865,644 3,427,445 Pueblo Real- 
Accounts and ty Tr.Co.,6s 505,398 506,823 
bills rec.... 3,277,022 3,582,771 Accounts, etc. 
Cash fictsiecee 5,563,188 4,713,436 pay. 22a 1,952,272 1,863,915 
Stocks and Acer. bond int 835,599 845,188 
bondsve. 22 473,710 341,481 Accrued taxes. 113,500 113,500 
Cash(trustees) 8,278 4,668 Pref. dividend 80,000 100,000 
Reserve funds 99,341 99,341 Balance...... 22,827,646 22,284,015 
Accrued inter- rs 
ost. Rese 16,487 21,418 Total...... 103,210,915 102,630,941 
Royalties in 
advan Ae 48,015 41,570 


- 103,210,915 102,630,941 


Additions—To meet the increased demand for openhearth 
steel, the executive committees on Apr. 21, 1913, authorized 
the construction of three openhearth furnaces (at a cost of 
about $500,000), as an addition to the plant of 12 openhearth 
furnaces now in operation. 

Wages—On Apr. 1, 1912, an increase was made in the wages 
of coal-mine and coke-oven operatives, which added approxi- 
mately $25,000 per month to the payroll, and on Mar. ge ETERS 
steel-works employees were advanced an amount which rep- 
resented an increase of approximately $20,000 per month in 
that payroll; the total of these two advances equaling at least 
$500,000 per annum. These increases represented a charge ‘to 
the fiscal year under review of approximately $300,000 more 
than was borne by 1911-12. 


ee A the previous annual report of this company, see Coal Age, Vol. 3 
D. : 


“: 
PennSylvania R.R. Coal 
Properties 


The annual report of the P. R.R. for the year ended Dec. 
31, 19138, has the following regarding its coal holdings: 

In accordance with the policy heretofore announced as to 
the proposed sale of this company’s security holdings in the 
anthracite coal companies owning properties served by its 
system, namely, the Susquehanna Coal Co., Mineral, Railroad 
& Mining Co., and the Summit Branch Mining Co., your board 
deemed it desirable to first compact the ownership of the se- 
curities and properties of these coal companies into the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. Therefore, there has been sold to the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. the capital stock and debt of the Sum- 
mit Branch Mining Co., held by your company, and upon the 
transfer of its property and rights to that coal company the 
Summit Branch Mining Co. will be dissolved. Your company 
is also the owner of one-third of the capital stock of the 
Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., the balance being owned by 
the Northern Central Railway Co. That company operated 
lands leased from the Northern Central Railway Co. and from 
the Manor Real Estate & Trust Co., but being unable for 
many years to pay the prescribed royalties, it transferred its 
999-year leases to the Suspuehanna Coal Co., effective Jan. 1, 
1914, and steps have been taken looking to the dissolution of 
the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co. The lands of the Manor 
Real Estate & Trust Co., operated by the Mineral Railroad 
& Mining Co., have been sold to the Susquehanna Coal Co., 
and negotiations concluded for the sale to it of the other 
lands operated by the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co. for 
the Northern Central Railway Co. subject to fixing the final 
price. Under the foregoing arrangement payment for said 
lands will be made by the Susquehanna Coal Co. in its 5% -5- 
year gold bonds, which are exchangeable for its first mort- 
gage bonds if and when the same are issued by that com- 
pany. 

The purpose of vesting the ownership of these properties 
in the Susquehanna Coal Co. is to insure the continued oper- 
ation of the unprofitable as well as the profitable mines, and 
thereby conserve the coal supply, and so that should a pur- 
chaser be found for the securities of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co., held by your company and the Northern Central Railway 
Co., the new owners will obtain possession of the properties 
subject to these mining obligations. 
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Send for These Cameron Bulletins 


They describe the very latest 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The Cameron Double Suction 
Volute Centrifugal Pump is 
adapted for medium head ser- 
vice. 


Its design is the simplest. The 
casing is horizontally split, allowing 
quick, easy access to all working 
parts. ‘The impeller is enclosed and 
perfectly balanced. 


In mine service requiring capa- 
cities from 50 to 7500 gallons a min- 
ute, this pump has proved to be very 
economical. Its efficiencies are 
high, and the upkeep low. It may 
be direct connected to electric mo- 
tor, or other forms of power drive. 


their merits. 


NEW YORK 








Pro ae Steet 


Cameron 
Yurbine Centrifugal 
Pumps 




















TheCameron Multi-stage Tur- 
bine Pump is strong, sturdy and 
serviceable. 


For high head service it meets the 
demand not only for a dependable 
but also an economical pump. 


Its efficiencies are high, and con- 
tinue over long periods of service. 
This advantage is fully realized 
where you have long, steady pulls of 
pumping, as in mine work. 


It is a very compact pump. All 
parts accessible by means of the 
horizontally split casing. Built in 
two, three and four stages, for 
a wide variation of speed and 
capacity, and any motive power. 


You know the reputation of the Cameron Pump. The training and experience gained during half a 
century in building pumps insures in these new types the very best design, materials, workmanship 
and performance. @ These CAMERON CENTRIFUGALES will give you splendid service. Investigate 
See page 35 for advertisement on Cameron Steam Pumps. 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


Offices the World Over 
4-4-14 





The Cameron Single Suction 
Volute Pump is the pump for 
low head service. 

It has the fewest number of 
parts. The impeller is of the open 
type, made of hard cast iron, care- 
fully ground to fit the casing closely 
and insure perfect balance. 


All the way through this pump is 
simple, strong and rugged. It is un- 
usually efficient in handling mine 
water containing grit and small 
solids. It may be driven by electric 
motor, or other forms of power 
apparatus. 

Standard sizes up'to 12 inches 
are kept in stock for immediate 
delivery. 
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Barsteel Heavy Haulage Locomotive 


4 Features of Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives That Assure 


Maximum Tonnage with Least Expense 


The Cast Steel Bar Frame which gives great strength 
with least weight; permits easy access to, and excellent venti- 
lation for the motors. 


The Vauclain Removable Gib which greatly facilitates the 
removal of journal boxes and permits inspection or replace- 
ment of all wearing parts with a small cost of time and labor. 


The Oil and Waste Lubricating System for the motors, 
with specially designed bearings for long life in service, which 
has been adopted as a standard after years of investigation. 


The Commutating-Pole Motors which insure sparkless 
commutation at all loads. Asa result, the commutator and 
brushes are long lived and require little attention, brush re- 
newals are seldom required, and carbon and copper dust 
inside the motor is practically eliminated. 


These features are but few of many which have been incorporated in Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Barsteel mine locomotives in order to give the user the greatest 
possible service. You can obtain them only when you specify Baldwin-Westinghouse. 


Address either company for full information. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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*Tllustrated Article 
ForREWorRD: Page 551 MINING SusPENSION OPENS WITH LARGE STOCKS ON 


Calls attention to the erroneous idea on the part of the 
public that coal-mine owners are hard-hearted and sel- 
fish in the conduct of their business. One operator, 
tiring of criticism, made the newspapers a proposition. 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 552-554 


Are the Services of Mine Officials Fully Appreciated ?— 
Pass It On—*Interesting Ideas Developed at an Alabama 
Mine. 


PUMPING IN Coat MINING: Page 554 


ANTHRACITE Dust Nor Expuostve: Pages 554-555 


*A Sarety CaGine DEVICE: Page 555 


Mrne Cavine PreveNTED BY Hypravic FILLING: 
*SeLr-STarTING Motors ror MinrE Pumps: Page 556 


Some notes and comments on the advantages of self- 
starting electrical apparatus, as applied to coal mining. 
Remote control is one factor that may often be used to 
advantage. W.H. Easton. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*A PORTABLE SELF-CONTAINED M1NE Pump: Page 557 


*A New Horizontal MINE Pump: Page 55% 


THE Proper CHOICE AND CARE OF MINE PUMPs: 
Pages 558-559 
Practical pointers showing what conditions should be 
eonsidered in erecting a mine pump and what precau- 


tions should be taken to secure it the best results and 
longest life. C. W. Crawford. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*A New MINE Pump: Page 559 


Tre ALBERGER PUMPS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
Os ae Page 559 


*COMBINED Arr Lirr AND PUMPING SYSTEM: 
Pages 560-561 
General requirements of the Pohle air-lift compared 
with the systems in common use of pumping with steam 
or compressed air. Advantages of the Jones’ combined 
air-lift and pumping system. Lewis Jones. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 5. 


*A MammMmotH MINE PUMP: Pages 562-563 


Describes a most ingenious design of pump built for 
a vertical head. COAL AGE, Vol. 


*THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP: 
Pages 563-565 
The modern centrifugal pump can be made to perform 
practically any pumping duty common to coal mining. 
Its peculiar advantages are simplicity, low-maintenance 


cost and its ready connection to the high-speed motor 
and steam turbine. J. D. Cone. COAL AGE, Vol. 5 


Srupy Course tn Coat MINING: Page 585 
EXAMINATION QuESTIONS WITH ANSWERS: Page 586 
INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: Page 58% 


HAND: Page 565 


ACETYLENE Lamps IN BLACKDAMP: Page 566 

*THt DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN T'ypEs oF MINE 
Pumps: Pages 567-568 
Some notes on the gradual evolution of the modern 
drainage engine, and a pictorial description of the dif- 
ferent types. COAL AGE, Vol..5. 

*STRIPPING A MINE BY Hyprautic MEeTHops: 

Pages 568-569 


Where the overburden is exceptionally tenacious, the 
steam-shovel method of stripping a mine is impractical. 
Under such conditions, a hydraulic plant consisting of 
a portable giant and a sand pump has been substituted 
with remarkable success and small expense. Pe de 
McAuliffe. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


*HLECTRIC PUMPING PLANT AT TILMANSTONE COL- 
LIERY : Pages 570-573 


A detailed discussion of the construction, installation 
and operation of the electric pumping plant in use at 
the Tilmanstone Colliery, Dover, England; with an ap- 
pended set of instructions for the switchboard and sink- 
ing-pump attendants. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


A LaupABLE Work: Page 5%3 


MernHops oF WEIGHING AND COMPUTING MINE 
OUTPUTS: Pages 574-575 
Inadequate weighing facilities are a prolific cause of 
labor troubles at many mines. Methods of eliminating 
these are discussed, and valuable notes are given on the 
accepted practice in computing production. Neill Hutch- 
ings. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 

West VIRGINIA OPERATORS APPOINT SAFETY IN- 


SPECTORS ! Page. 576 


AGREEMENT TO END Strike: Pages 577-578 


*STEAM WASHER FOR CLEANING OVERALLS: Page 578 


EpDITorIALs: Pages 579-580 
One Way to Advance Loyalty and Efficiency—The West- 
ern Fuel Co. Agreement—Coal Buying on a Large Scale 
—Stone-Dust Stoppings—Some Things Are Beyond Un- 
derstanding—Operators Are Not. a Unit—Wanted a 
Leader. 


RECENT JupicraL DEcISIONS: Page 582 


Discussion BY READERS: Pages 583-585 
Widths of Opening and Pillar—Safety or Refuse Cham- 


bers in Mines—The Certificate Law. Letters Nos. 24 and 
25—Fan Ventilation. 


Pages 588-591 
Pages 592-596 
Page 64 


Coat AND Coxr News: 
CoaL TRADE REVIEWS: 
ADVERTISING INDEX: 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED THIS ISSUE 12,000 


None sent free regularly, no returns from news companies, no back numbers. 
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Putting It Down In Black And White 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Q ‘That is a thing I can say to a man 
but I ’can’t puteit.down in tblack and 


b] 


white.””’ @ This is a very frequent atti- 
tude with the non-advertiser—he is actu- 
ally afraid to back his goods in plain, 
cold print from which no man can get 
away. @ There are of course, some facts 
-in every business, which it is not well to 
spread broadcast. 4 But generally be- 
ware the man who will say what he 
wouldn’t put down in black and white. 
@ And, conversely, pin your faith to the 
manufacturer who makes it a_ practice 
to put his claims and promises down in 
cold type as a bond for his good faith. 
@ In short, buy advertised goods! 
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There are plenty of people who really 
and truly believe that most coal-mine 
owners are hard-hearted, grasping in- 
dividuals, who spend their time hatch- 
ing schemes which will enable them to 
stifle legitimate competition, or tie 
down their employees, and a little in- 
quiry among your friends and acquain- 
tances will probably convince you that 
such opinions are held, not alone by 
the ignorant, but by many intelligent 
people who seem to be conscientious 
seekers after the truth. 


Of course, when you ponder a mo- 
ment and recall that the only interest- 
ing articles about the coal industry 
that appear in the daily papers have to 
do with explosions (generally attributed 
to carelessness and greed of the mine 
owner), strikes (the miners’ officials 
always insist that all violence is incited 
by the thugs in the employ of the op- 
erators) and coal famine among the 
inhabitants of city tenements during 
blizzard weather (generally illustrated 
with cartoons), you will understand 
how these wrong impressions have 
been formed. 


If you should tell all of your friends 
that the average profit on a ton of coal, 
f. o. b. railroal cars at the mine, is un- 
der 10c. per ton, most of them would 
think you crazy and the remainder 
would be so little impressed by the 
simple statement, that they would 
forget about it within the hour. 
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TECE AEDT EEDA EERE 


You must make a startling statement of 
fact, if you desire to erase an impres- 
sion created by careless and unin. 
formed news correspondents. 


To illustrate: In a certain large 
city, not so far from a coal district, 
domestic coal was being delivered at 


$4.50 per ton. This $4.50 was divided 


as follows: 


Lump Coal f. 0.6. cars at mine. ... $1.50 


Hreio hte naga nnd ae ieee 1.60 
Hailing i COMpiereeaee ere ce rice OU 
Retail dealer’s commission......... 90 
(This had to absorb all bad debts, etc.) 
$4.50 


During a period of extreme cola 
weather, one of the dailies began to 
feature the usual articles about the 
robber coal barons. A certain coal 
baron, having no sense of humor(P), de- 
cided to let the newspapers in on the 
ground floor, and so, made an offer to 
the associated charities of the city, 
to donate to them, at the mine, as 
many tons of coal as the newspapers 
would agree to have handled by the 
railroads and then delivered to the 
needy. 


This looked mighty good to every- 
body; but when the business managers 
of the newspapers got to figuring, they 
treated the editor who had stirred up 
the trouble, to some sure enough ex- 
citement, and no newspaper in that city 
has printed a cartoon, describing coal 
barons, since that memorable famine. 
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Are the Services of Mine 
Officials Fully Ape 
preciated? 


SY NOPSIS—Many foremen and superintendents spend 
a lifetime in the service of some companies without proper 
and adequate remuneration. One sure way to repress 
loyalty is to cause men to believe they are working for 
wages alone, 

& 

What does the coal-mining business hold out to the 
average mine foreman and superintendent to stay in the 
game? We know of several concerns operating a num- 
ber of mines who can point to men grown gray in ten, 
fifteen and twenty years’ service as foremen or superin- 
tendents, while during the period of their service, several 
general managers and general superintendents imported 
from other districts have come and gone without achiev- 
ing any striking or lasting results. 

Some of these foremen—excellent fellows by the way— 
never attained a superintendency, and the best of the sup- 
erintendents who, by reason of their intelligence and loy- 
alty, achieved such sobriquets as “Old Reliable,’ “War 
Horse,” ete., never advanced to the position of general 
superintendent for the company they served so long. 

Does it not appear strange that such men continued to 
give faithful service to one new general manager after 
another? But the reason is plain. As a rule they stayed 
kecause they become fixed in habit and yet believed that 
perhaps some day the concern would get tired of chang- 
ing practices, spending money, ete., as the result of im- 
porting new managers; and the hope was ever present 
that they themselves would find their opportunity to fill 
the coveted place. 

After all it only takes two or three such disappoint- 
ments to make a man realize that he is getting too old 
to change companies. The result is that many good execu- 
tives are side-tracked, and knowing how hard it is to pull 
up and move, they stay and do their best. This is so es- 
sential a factor after all to the successful operation of 
mines, that the job they have is theirs for keeps, but 
nothing better. 

A great deal is heard nowadays about “efficiency.” ‘The 
superintendent more than any other man is expected to 
get the results, “scientific management” and “efficiency” 
hope for. But what of the superintendent himself? Is 
anything in the way of reward held out for him in seek- 
ing the accomplishment of almost hopeless tasks? He is 
the man expected to deliver the goods. Is he sufficiently 
paid for it? 

How many coal-mine superintendents can count years 
between salary advances? Logically and naturally a sup- 
erintendent is paid what is properly termed an individual 
rate. He is paid for his worth in the position he holds. 
The fact that so many men go from one company to an- 
other is proof of this. But what of the great number 
who remain loyal to one concern? Does the management 
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see that their faithfulness and value because of their ex- 
perience, etc., are rewarded ? 

It may not read well in cold print, but there are 
many honest and efficient men, capable of filling positions 
as general superintendent and general manager, working 
today as foremen and superintendents for concerns who 
lave imported from other districts men of far less knowl- 
edge of the mining game, and especially of local condi- 
tions, to lord it over these same men, because the new- 
comers bear the official cognomen of general superinten- 
dent or general manager. ‘The old employees carry the 
load and in most cases deserve the credit for any success 
achieved by the imported “G. M.” When the latter did 
not achieve success, were they let out with him? Cer- 
tainly not. The company knew better. 

It is generally admitted that the man who works just 
for his pay is not the best workman, However, some 
companies appear to treat some of their oldest and 
most loyal employees as if they were working for 
their wages alone. They are not. They are work- 
ing for the honor of proving their faithfulness and 
loyalty. This is worth as much to some of them as 
their pay. But the recognition of this honor on the part 
of the company which should be given in annual salary 
increases, is in too many cases overlooked or withheld 
too long. : 

Loyalty is not going to become extinct. It is a tremen- 
dous influence in the adherence of men to one concern 
for the best years of their lives. When loyalty does become 
extinct and all men work for pay alone, it will be a sorry 
state of affairs. 

The best way to’repress loyalty is to withhold apprecia- 
tion for it in the salary check. We heard of a man who 
held a responsible position with a big concern, but whose 
‘ate had not been changed for several years, who wrote 
his boss asking for a change in rate. He said: “Increase 
it or decrease it, just as you like—what I’m after is a 
change.” It is not going to hurt a good mine foreman or 
superintendent to voluntarily raise his salary once a 
year. The man who can’t stand it is the one you must 
locate sooner or later. From those who do stand it, an 
increasing quality of service will be obtained. Look over 
the list of your old employees. What you find in the 
way of salary recognition (or lack of it) may surprise - 
you. 
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Pass It On 


Look over the trade periodicals on your desk this morn 
ing; also step out in the back room where you keep your 
office supplies and take stock of the publications you 
have piled away for future reference. There must be 
quite a stack of them out there gathering dust and oc- 
cupying much needed space. How many times have you 
gone into that supply room to run throueh the back 
numbers and dig out an article you recollect vaguely of 
having seen some time or other? Not very often; have 
you? 
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Again consider those magazines just laid on your desk 
among the morning’s mail. Do you go through them 
carefully? 'The chances are that when you pick up one, 
you turn the pages quickly, noting only the illustrations, 
until you come to an article bearing on your own par- 
ticular product. ‘This you skim over hastily, or digest 
carefully, as the importance of your correspondence al- 
lows. Again you move along rapidly, stopping a moment 
to note market quotations, until finally you toss the maga- 
zine to the back of the desk, with the mental remark thai 
you will look through it again when you have more time. 

Low many men in your organization, or under your 
orders, ever see that paper to which you can spare only 
a scant quarter of an hour? Many of those men are 
ambitious; some are real thinkers. They may need only 
the word picture of how other men are solving problems 
common to your business to start them to thinking about 
the unconquered difficulties right in your own plant. 

More than one great manufacturing organization of 
the present day owes its success to the discovery of the 
simple truth that the more brains there are focused on 
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few moments contains the best thoughts of a score or 
more of men who are top-notchers in their lines. 

Has your business got all the benefit possible out of 
that magazine which you will soon lay aside to continue 
the morning’s dictation? Cannot some of those men, on 
whom you rely for the smooth and noiseless operation of 
the business machine, glean one more idea from its pages ? 
Eyen one useful idea may mean thousands of dollars in 
plant economies or improved product. 

Therefore; for the inspiration of your men and the 
advancement of your business; after you have read your 
trade paper, pass it on.—Power. 
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Imteresting Ideas Developed at 


an Alabama Mine 
The accompanying photograph illustrates several very 
interesting ideas that have been developed by W. J. 
Lovejoy, mine foreman at the Acmar slope of the Ala- 
bama Fuel & Iron Co., Aecmar, Ala. 


In the foreground is a stretcher which can be placed 





View atv AcmaAr MINE oF ALABAMA FUEL AND Iron Co., IN ALABAMA 


certain problems, the better chance those problems have 
of being quickly and surely solved. Trade books and 
publications so disposed that they can be looked over and 
their articles of interest discussed during leisure mo- 
ments, such as the noon hour, make one of the best ways 
of awakening interest in the work at hand. 

Did you ever think of the tremendous amount of labor 
required to analyze the latest developments and ideas in 
a particular field; to investigate the newest apparatus and 
processes; in short to produce a useful readable business 
magazine ? That periodical into which you look for a 


on top of a mine car or a lumber wagon and a patient 
transported on same will be quite as comfortable as if 
he were riding in an invalid’s carriage. 

Just back of the stretcher, is the railed-manway en- 
trance to the mine. Every man entering the mine first 
passes the fireboss’ shack, where he is given instructions 
by the fireboss, if any instructions are to be given. He 
then passes through the turnstile, which is shown just 
under the circular disk fastened to the side of the fire- 
boss’ shanty. Around the circumference of this disk are 
notches which are numbered consecutively, and each time 
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a man passes through the turnstile, the disk is advanced 
one notch, thus registering automatically the number of 
men who have entered the mine. 

Tust beyond the turnstile are the checkboards; one 
cr in and one for out. With this arrangement, a man 
cannot forget to see the fireboss before going to work, 
nor can ue enter the mine without being accounted for, 
to the officials. 

Acmar produced the largest tonnage of coal at any 
mine in Alabama, for the year 1913, namely 443,026 
tons. This is a rather remarkable record, considering 
that the mine was opened in October, 1911, and only ran 
275 days during 1913. The coal seam is pitching and 
all coal is hauled to the surface up a single-track slope. 
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Pumping im Coal Mining 


The question of pumping, in the operation of a coal 
mine, is a very important and often expensive one. Some 
of the problems that arise are difficult ones to solve. 
Especially is this true in mines under shallow cover and 
in the working of seams that outcrop on the hillside and 
dip into the hill. 

It often happens that the desire to get quick returns 
has resulted in the coal being worked out close to the 
crop. On going into mines of this class, it is common 
to find water coming in from all sides, often in small 
streams. As long as the flow of water is regular, it is 
possible, by a proper system of ditching and the use of 
siphons to conduct the water to sumps located in the 
mine at convenient points, to control the water.and keep 
the mine in working condition. 

It is, however, in the class of mines to which I have 
referred where the coal along the outcrop has been worked 
out and surface drainage enters the mine, that the great- 
est trouble is experienced in reference to keeping the 
mine in working condition, at certain seasons of the 
year. During heavy rains and spring freshets, so much 
water enters the mine through the outcrop, that 1t 1s, In 
many cases, practically impossible to prevent the drown- 
ing out of the working places. This condition may con- 
tinue for several days. 

To install a sufficient pumping capacity to handle the 
water at such times, would mean that many pumps would 
stand idle the greater part of the year. Such inrushes 
of water cause the operater much uneasiness. ‘The extra 
pumping equipment may be necessary to insure the safety 
of his mine, to say nothing of keeping the mine In work- 
ing condition. A considerable investment is thus often 
tied up in equipment that is useless a large portion of 
the time. 

It is with the hope of saying something of benefit that 
will enable some engineer or operator to overcome these 
difficulties, that I offer this short article. CoaL AGE, as a 
mining paper, has no equal in the way that it gives the 
reader a wide and practical insight into all kinds of 
mining questions. . 

Referring to the conditions I have mentioned, I would 
advise the building of dams to hold back, temporarily, 
such an inrush of water as I have described and would 
suggest that, in the development of almost every mine, 
there are some vacant or abandoned “flats” or “levels” 
that have been develoned and are being held for the fin- 
ishing of the dip workings. My suggestion is that, in 
many instances, such places could be sealed off by a sub- 
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stantial dam, so as to form a storage reservoir, capable 
of receiving and holding the quantity of water that is in 
excess of the regular pumping capacity during any in- 
rush of water into the mine. In adopting such a plan, ar- 
rangements should be made by which the water flowing 
into the mine could be diverted and drained into this 
reservoir. 

By this means, it would only be necessary to maintain 
a pumping plant of sufficient capacity to handle the 
average daily amount of water made in the mine. Dur- 
ing wet seasons, the water in excess of this daily average 
amount could be stored in the reservoir thus provided ; 
and, in the drier seasons, the pumps could be made to 
drain this area. 

Wherever such a plan can be adopted, it would save a 
large and useless equipment and would avoid the addi- 
tional expense that would be required to provide extra 
men and fuel for the operation of the pumps, at eertain 
seasons of the year. 
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Anthracite Dust Not Explosive 


Harp-CoaLt OprerAtors DELIGHTED—PREVIOUS 
JUDGMENT CONFIRMED 


A series of important tests have been conducted during 
the last two weeks at the Bureau of Mines’ station at 
Pittsburgh, and the experimental mine, near Bruceton, 
Penn., to determine whether Pennsylvania anthracite 
dust is explosive when firedamp is present. The culminat- 
ing experiments were carried on Mar. 24, at the Pitts- 
burgh station in the presence of Messrs. James HE. Roder- 
ick, chief of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines, 
Harrisburg; M. J. Brennan, inspector, Pottsville; A. B. 
Lamb, inspector, Shenandoah; 8. J. Jennings, inspec- 
tor, Pittston; D. T. Davis, inspector, Wilkes-Barre; G. B. 
Hadesty, division superintendent; Mr. Garner and Mr. 
Price, representing the Philadelphia and Reading Coal & 
tron Co.; W. G. Whildin, general superintendent of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.; W. S. Norton, chief en- 
gineer of the Alden Coal Co.; H. R. Owens, of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co.; W. Gordon Thomas, of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.; Charles Enzian, the represen- 
tative of the Bureau of Mines, Wilkes-Barre; George 8. 
Rice, chief mining engineer, and Spencer P. Howell, ex- 
plosive engineer of the Bureau, both of Pittsburgh. 

‘The tests have been of tremendous interest to all those 
concerned. in mining anthracite, since there are large 
amounts of anthracite dust unavoidably made in min- 
ing, and if the dusts were inflammable it would be a 
very serious problem, almost impossible to overcome. 

The British experiments in their experimental gallery 
have indicated that the Welsh anthracite is inflammable, 
and this awakened some doubt whether the Pennsylvania 
anthracite dust might be inflammable. ‘To the great de- 
light of all who witnessed the tests, not only did the an- 
thracite dust not prove explosive without firedamp being 
present, but even in an explosive mixture it did not prove 
inflammable, and also tended to lessen the length of 
flame of an explosive firedamp mixture. 

Chief Roderick believed that the matter was of such 
great importance to the anthracite industry that he 
brought four of his inspectors from Luzerne and Schuyl- 
kill counties, which contain perhaps the most gaseous 
mines in the world. He expressed himself as being greatly 
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pleased with the conclusive demonstrations. While he 
and other inspectors and operators of the anthracite dis- 
trict have been very positive from results of many years’ 
experience that the anthracite dust was not inflammable 
when firedamp was not present, they hitherto could not 
assert that it might not extend the flame of the firedamp 
explosion. Now they think that it has been shown beyond 
question that its presence tends to limit rather than>ex- 
tend the flame. 


A Safety Caging Device 


Last June a patent was granted on a safety device for 
a shaft cage, which promises to help the “Safety-First” 
movement. By the use of this invention, the danger of 
riding a shaft cage is reduced to a minimum. Should 
anything happen while the cage is in motion, the pres- 
sure of a button signals: the engineer to stop; likewise 
signals may be given to raise the cage or lower it as may 
be desired. 

The invention is nothing more than the application of 
the principle of the electric bell. Fig. 1 shows a vertical 
section of a shaft, illustrating the method of wiring. Two 
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FIG.1 
GENERAL AND DETAIL SKETCH OF APPARATUS 


lines of No. 6 copper wire, parallel to each other and 
about 4 in. apart, are run from the top to the bottom in 
both compartments of the shaft. These wires are con- 
nected with storage batteries and electric bells, one of 
which is located in the engine room and the others on 
the different levels, or wherever desired. Fig. 2 shows a 
plan of a shaft and the relative position of the circuit- 
closing apparatus is shown in detail in Fig. 3. 

The contact bar, which is of copper, is held in position 
by a coiled spring under tension. When the button is 
pressed the contact bar touches both shaft wires, thereby 
completing the circuit and ringing the bells. This is at- 
tached to the cage directly under the bonnet and in such a 
position as not to interfere with the caging of the car 
or the dumping of the coal. 

The argument may be advanced that the device is un- 
reliable in that the circuit may be closed either by the 
bonnet or other metallic parts of the cage. This can 
only happen by the offending parts being disarranged and 
is really an argument in favor of the device, for should 
such a thing happen, it would merely be a case of the cage 
reporting that it is in need of prompt attention or possi- 
bly immediate repairs. 

The apparatus has the approval of government officials 
and has been installed at No. 15 mine of the O’Gara Coal 
Co., Carrier Mills, Ill., by Mr. Schellenger, the inventor, 
at which mine he is employed as hoisting engineer. Those 
who have tried the device say they have found it to be 
a complete success. 
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Mine Caving Prevented by 
Hydraulic Filling 


Hydraulic filling of the abandoned mines in the anthra- 
cite region is the only solution of the mine-cave prob- 
lem, in the opinion of Charles Enzian, local engineer 
for the anthracite district of the Federal Bureau of Mines, 
who has just submitted a report to the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, embodying recommendations as to what 
is best to be done. 

Mr. Enzian states that hydraulic filling is practicable 
and profitable, and was devised for the double purpose of 
disposing of refuse and the reclaiming of pillars, He 
states that it is also bringing about the elimination of the 
unsightly spoil banks, and that this waste, caused by an 
exacting market, will soon be the exception rather than 
the rule. 

He also maintains that it will eventually prevent the 
pollution of streams and injury of river flats, which are 
subject, after floods, to deposits of culm mixed with fine 
clay, loam and silt. 

“State and local regulation,’ he continued, ‘‘were directed 
against such conditions and a number of civil and criminal 
suits at law hastened the installation of the filling systems, 
the operations of which produced, and will continue to pro- 
duce, valuable results. 

“The extent of stream pollution and of land damage as a 
result of dumping mine refuse along water-courses is often 
under-estimated, but may be realized by a casual survey 
along rivers with tributaries among the coal fields. Almost 
every spring the tributaries overflow their ‘banks and enor- 
mous quantities of culm and silt are washed into the rivers, 
which deposit the mixtures.on the lowlands and in the 
channels of the rivers. 

“Not only is the transported material a source of destruc- 
tion to vegetation along the bottom lands, but the action of 
the streams involves a great waste of natural resources, as. 
proven by the fact that during the years of 1910 and 1911, 
over 90,000 tons of cOal were dredged from the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River, several miles below Wilkes-Barre.” 


Mr. Enzian points out the fear entertained by property 
‘holders and contends that hydraulic filling should be uti- 
lized more extensively because it permits of higher extrac- 
tion, will prevent cave-ins and will prove valuable in ex- 
tinguishing mine fires and for arresting squeezes. 

He points out the aid which can be given by cities, 
saving that ashes and garbage, by proper arrangements, 
could be dumped near hydraulic filling plants and by this 
means conveved into the mines at predetermined points. 
Mr. Enzian also suggests that many industrial plants 
could use this very system to advantage. Railroad com- 
panies could, moreover, secure large quantities without 
much expense by conveying the ashes from the industrial 
centers in the cars that are now taken hack empty. 


“The availability of sand, gravel, loam and river silt are 
now limited to the northern field,’ he continued, “but if the 
various glacial silt deposits in the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Valleys can be made available the problem of procuring ma- 
terial for hydraulic mine filling can be considerably simpli- 
fied.” 


He stated that several attempts had been mede, but 
failed, and that he believed the failures due more to lack 
of persistent effort and to crude methods than to the 
engineering impossibility. He also pointed out that 
along the Lehigh Valley, as far east as Bethlehem, and in 
the iron- and zinc-ore belts of New Jersey, large quanti- 
ties of zinc slag could be obtained. Mr. Enzian contended 
that crushed stone might also be used, though its prac- 
ticability has not yet been determined. He inferred, 
however, that the cost would not be so great as imagined. 
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By W. H. Easron* 


SY NOPSIS—Some notes and comments on the advan- 
tages of self-starting electrical opparatus, as applied to 
coal mining. Remote control is one factor that may often 
be used to advantage. 
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The self-starting, direct-current electric motor for 
mine service 1s a comparatively recent innovation, but it 
has proved highly successful in operation and has become 
popular among operators who have used it. Mechanical- 
ly, the self-starting motor is similar in every respect to 
the ordinary direct-current motor and most of the elec- 
trical features are the same, the only difference being 
in the fields. In the ordinary motor the fields are usu- 
ally “lightly compounded”; that is, there is a shunt-field 
winding and a light-series winding. In the self-starting 
motor a heavy-series winding takes the place of the light 
one. 

The difference from an operating standpoint is that 
the ordinary direct-current motor must be started by 





TypicAL APPLICATION OF DtrREcT-CURRENT SELF-START- 


Inc Motor. Pump Is MountveED ON A SKID 
To Be LowErRED Down AN INCLINE 


means of a starting box, in which there are several steps 
of resistance that must be cut out gradually as the motor 
speeds up; if the motor, while at rest, were subjected to 
the full strength of the current, it would simply burn up. 
The self-starting motor, however, by virtue of its heavy 
series field, can be connected directly to the line and will 
start gradually and without injury. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SELF-STARTING Motor 


This motor has three distinct advantages, as follows: 

1. Possibility of Remote Control—The ordinary mo- 
tor must in general be started by visiting the motor and 
turning the lever of the starting box by hand. The self- 
starting motor needs no such attention. All that is neces- 
sary is to close the circuit-breaker of the motor cireuit in 
the power house and the motors start up automatically. 

Furthermore, when the power fails temporarily for 
any reason, the motors, of course, stop, but when the 
power returns the self-starting motors start up at the 
same time. Ordinary direct-current motors will not do 
this, as the starting box is so arranged that it is auto- 
matically thrown to the off position when the power fails 
and so each must: be visited in turn. Where there are 
many widely scattered motors, considerable time is neces- 
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sary to start them, a loss entirely eliminated by the self- 
starting motor, 

2. Elimination of the Starting Boz—Since the start- 
ing box is eliminated, it follows that the motor connec- 
tions are of the simplest possible character with no con- 
tacts, resistance, and complicated wiring to cause trouble 
as a result of dampness‘and corrosion. While starting 
boxes can ‘be obtained that are proof against corrosion, it 


is obviously advantageous to do away with them. 

3. Compactness of the Equipment—The unit formed 
by the pump and motor is entirely self-contained except 
for a simple knife switch. It is, therefore, more easily 
installed and moved than the ordinary type with its start- 
ing box and wiring. | 

Direct-current, self-starting motors can be furnished 
in sizes up to 20 hp. for 220- and 500-volt circuits. The 
maximum full-load speed is 1100 r.p.m., as this type of 
construction is not practicable with motors of higher 
speeds. Squirrel-cage alternating-current motors of the 
same ratings can also be thrown directly on the line, but 
no special changes in construction are required for this 
type of motor. 

Starting Current—One fact that must be borne in 
mind with these motors is that on starting they draw 
several times full-load current from the line. This is or- 
dinarily of no importance since the time during which 
this heavy current is required is short and the starts are 
few. Under some circumstances, however, the heavy 
load proves objectionable. By dividing up the motors 
into several groups so that only a few are started at once, 
the total instantaneous rush of current may be reduced. 

Speed Regulation—Another factor of importance is 
that the no-load speed of these motors is greater (some- 
times as much as 50 per cent.) than the full-load speed. 
Where the motor is directly connected to the load this is 
of no importance, but they are not well adapted to driv- 
ing machines that may be lightly loaded er to connection 
by means of belts since the belts may break. ~ 


APPLICATIONS 


The self-starting motor finds its ideal application to 
the centrifugal pump and mine fan or blower. It has 
demonstrated its usefulness in this field and a large num- 
ber have been in successful service for several years. 

It has also been used extensively for driving triplex 
plunger pumps, although the motor manufacturer has 
been loath to recommend it for this service. It has, 
however, made good for this purpose, and if the motor 
manufacturer is fully informed of the intended applica- 
tion, he can, in most cases, supply a satisfactory drive. 
Crushers, coal conveyors and other machines have also 
been successfully driven by these motors, but the same 
caution applies to these uses. For: damp locations, the 
coils should be impregnated so as to render them mois- 
ture-proof. This process greatly adds to the reliability 
of the motor under the severe conditions of mine service. 

The price, it may be said, is but little higher than that 
of the ordinary compound-wound motor of corresponding 
size and speed. Vertical, inclosed, back-geared and other 
modified types, as well as the standard horizontal open 
type, can be obtained. 
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A Portable Self-Contained 
Mine Pump 
By A. W. Dickinson* 


In many mining districts, where the deposits sought 
have only a shallow cover, the ingenuity of the operator 
is frequently taxed to devise a means of ridding the work- 
ings of surface water. Where the area of the mine is 
small, and the water can be easily drained to a central 
point, it is a simple matter, but where the mine covers 
a considerable area and electric power is not available 
scattered bodies of water may become troublesome. 

In the Bevier coal field in Macon Co., Missouri, the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, operates a 
slope opening known as Mine No. 25. he coal bed is 
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A UNIQuE STYLE or PorTABLE Mtne Pump DESIGNED 
FOR SPECIAL SERVICE 


flat and the face is nearly a mile from the slope collar. 
As the cover is thin (in many places not exceeding 30 
ft.), there are numerous fissures or cave-holes which al- 
low water to enter. Where the influx from such sources 
cannot be ditched to a sump, it is necessary to employ 
water-boxes. 

The water-box may be efficient for small quantities of 
water on a haul not exceeding 600 ft. in length, but if 
it is necessary to move the liquid further, other means 
should be used, as the water-box is not only costly for 
long hauls, but interferes with gathering. 

The writer conceived the idea of placing a number of 
pump stations near the working face, where the water 
was giving trouble, and utilizing a portable gasoline- 
engine-driven pump. Five stations were accordingly lo- 
eated with a pump at each. Two holes were drilled from 
the surface at cach station, one to take a 114-in. pipe and 
the other a 2-in. pipe. A gasoline engine of 8 hp., and 
a centrifugal pump with 2-in. suction and 114-in. dis- 
charge were arranged on a mine car bed and the unit 
started on its rounds. ‘The exhaust from the engine was 
led up the 2-in. pipe to the surface, while the discharge 
of the pump passed up the 114-in. pipe. 

This pumping outfit in charge of one man was in con- 
tinuous operation for 8 months, being a success and, to a 
large extent, solving the water problem. At the end of 
this time, the Hayton Pump Co., of Quincy, Ill., follow- 
ing my suggestions, furnished another similar portable 
unit shown in illustration. 

Four pumps of this type are at the present time in 
use, the metal of each having successfully withstood the 
action of the acid water and the grit from the sump. 





*Superintendent, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A New Horizontal Mine Pump 


An interesting type of horizontal mine pump is that 
which recently has been placed on the market by the 
Deming Co., of Salem, Ohio. 

The air chamber is built very low and broad, so that 
the pump can be taken into shallow entries. Access to 
the discharge valve is obtained by removing the air- 
chamber, which is held in place by six bolts. The water 
end is unusually heavy, being constructed of cast iron 
to resist mine water. ‘The valves are of rubber and are 
mounted on bronze grid seats screwed into the deck. 
The piston rod is of bronze and works through a deep 





A 6x6-In. Pump Havine Capacity or 55 GAL. 
PER MIN. 


Fie. 1. 
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SAME Pump FITTED WITH SuB-BASE AND 
GEARING CONNECTION FOR MoToR 


Fig. 2: 


stuffing-box with bolted gland. 
with a heavy bronze liner. 

The illustrations show the 6x6-in. pump, which has 
a capacity of 55 gal. per min., when running at 55 revo- 
lutions. These 6x6-in. pumps are fitted with 3-in. suc- 
tion and 214-in. discharge pipes. 

The standard construction includes tight and loose 
pulleys, with grease cups and wrenches, as shown in Fig. 
1. The pump can also be fitted with a sub-base, and 
with gearing connection for the motor, as shown in Fig. 
2. These pumps are intended for a 75-lb. pressure. 


The cylinder is fitted 
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By: C. W. 


SYNOPSIS—The writer gives a few practical pointers 
showing what conditions should be considered in erecting 
a mine pump and what precautions should be taken to 
secure to it the best results and longest life. 

The discharging of water and the choice and care of 
pumps are prime sources of worry in mining operations. 
No operator can go home at night with assurance that 
his mine will be running in the morning; the superinten- 
dent is liable to call at any hour, and the mine even 
may be laid out for days at a time. Pumps are chosen 
for their local popularity, or for their cheapness; and, 
more often than otherwise, too small a pump is installed, 
with the result that it must be pushed beyond its endur- 
ance. Fifty strokes a minute is fast enough for the 
majority of pumps, but the pump makers recommend 
one hundred, hence the user is encouraged to thrash his 
pump to death before he realizes it. 

Pumps are erected. usually by the pump man, who 
uses whatever material he can get; the superintendent 
ordering whatever equipment he has in stock, if any, 
which is usually one or two sizes too small—never too 
large. Short elbows are used almost universally and 
air chambers frequently are ignored. No thought is given 
to the velocity of the water in the pipes; a pump being 
considered a good one when it discharges, horizontally, 
a full pipe at the surface, regardless of power and ob- 
structions. 

The water is compelled to travel at six or seven times 
the velocity of the piston, instead of three or four, with 
the result that half the power is absorbed in friction and 
in butting against short elbows. Usually, the air chamber 
is water-lagged, and the column of water has-to be started 
at each stroke from a dead rest. Frequently, the air 
is let out of the air chamber by a cock at the top, or half 
way up. No provision is ever made to supply the air 


chamber with air, unless by an unintentional leaky suc-. 


tion pipe. Packing of the piston is neglected as long as 
water appears at ihe top, and the toahine backward and 
forward on the piston head of the loose packing and the 
follower often cause broken pump rods. Bad or cheap 
packing is sufficient cause for scoring cylinders and pump 
rods. | 

These are some of the abuses mine pumps are subjected 
to, but many of them can be, and ought te be, corrected. 
Acid mine water can neither be ignored nor combatted 
with impunity or any hope of permanent elimination. 
Pumps are made comparatively acid-proof, but it re- 
quires the utmost effort of the pump maker and the 
pump user to accomplish even moderate success, and they 
do not alw aye work together. “Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way,” and confident coéperation of pump maker 
and pump user could be made to alleviate somewhat the 
ills both parties have to contend with. 

Pumps generally are ordered too small to meet the in- 
creased flow that is sure to come, forgetting that slower 
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speed and fewer hours per day mean ultimate saving. 
The wear of a pump is in proportion to the distance trav- 
eled by the piston, regardless of the quantity of water 
discharged. The power expended is equal to the horse- 
power of the load plus the friction of water in the pipes, 
plus the obstruction of elbows, through this latter can be 
reduced by using long elbows. In the absence of long 
elbows, two 45-deg. elbows with a nipple between are a 
good substitute. Pipes larger than are prescribed by the 
pump maker ought to be used—the larger the better. Suc- 
tion pipes should be fitted air-tight, and should have an 
air cock to admit a small quantity of air to replenish that 
carried out of the air chamber by the water. It is not 
known generally that water under pressure in contact 
with air absorbs the air, thereby reducing the hydrostatic 
pressure of the column and exhausting ihe air chamber, 
with the result that a constant supply of air is required 
to keep the air chamber filled. The folly of the pump 
engineer letting this air escape by a cock is tuo preposter- 
ous for common belief, nevertheless it frequently is done. 

Pump pistons, or plungers, ought to be packed with 
soft packing—the softer the better—but braided, and 
filled with tallow and graphite: The packing should be 
screwed up solid and kept so by frequent examination. 
Also, the packing should be renewed frequently by re- 
packing with the same material refilled with tallow and 
graphite. If this were done, cylinders of genuine babbitt 
metal could be used in all acid mine waters, as well as 
pump rods covered with genuine babbitt. This bit of in- 
formation may be rated as superfluous by pump men, 
but it already is being used with success and general 
satisfaction. . 

Pump cylinders generally are made of a composition 
called bronze, or phosphor-bronze, containing zine. The 
zinc is used to obviate the air bubbles that are inevitable 
in casting copper and tin-phosphorus, being a scavenger, 
te clean the metal; the zine fills up the chinks, as it 
were, and makes the metal solid. It is doubtful if the zine 
fully combines chemically with the copper and tin. Any- 
way, the acid water dissolves the zine and leuves the 
face of the cylinder as rough as a sheet of sandpaper. 
Pure phosphor-bronze, without zine, wears smooth, but is 

a very rare composition, owing to the difficulty of elimin- 
ating air bubbles, and few shops use it. 

Lead-lined pumps have met with unqualified success, 
being invulnerable against the corrosive action of mine — 
water. In.some localities pumps could not be used at all 
—the water being hoisted in tanks under the cage—until 
the introduction of the lead-lined pump. Ordinarily, 
pumps lasted six months, and solid bronze pumps one 
year, in extremely acid mine water, whereas the lead- 
lined variety are good indefinitely. 

Electric motors have the perversity of running at their 
own power and speed, and hence the pump must have a 
resistance equal to the power of the motor. If its load is 
it becomes overloaded, and the gearing and 
frame, therefore, must be inordinately strong, and appar- 
ently out of proportion with steam-driven pumps. 
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Geared motor pumps are noisy and subject to breakage 
of gear; therefore, the general practice now is to drive 
with belts. Belts for this purpose in mines must be water- 
proof, and pumps equipped in this manner should be 
driven only at moderate speed. 


s 


wa 


A New Mine Pump 


The J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Penn., have recently put 
on the market a new, direct-connected, electric, mine 
pump especially designed for hard service. A number of 
these pumps have now been in service in the mines of 
some of the largest coal companies for several months 
past and have given good satisfaction in every case. Some 
of these in use are operating under severe conditions ; one 
in particular is reported as having been in operation 24+ 
hr. a day during the past three months. Comparing the 
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THe,J. C. Stine Enecrrican Mint Pump 


work performed by this pump with that of two other 
pumps manufactured by two of the largest pump build- 
ers in this country, one mine superintendent pronounces 
it as, beyond question, the best pump in operation in his 
mines. This superintendent has 15 electrically driven 
pumps working in the mines in his charge.., 

The J. C. Stine duplex pump is fully described in a 
circular just off the press and which enumerates its sev- 
eral special features, among which are the following: 

The duplex cylinders are double acting and cast in a 
single piece. The power and water ends of the pump 
together with the intermediate connections are mounted 
on one solid casting, with all faces properly machined to 
permit any part to be taken off for examination or re- 
pair or to be replaced, without disturbing the other parts. 

A balance-wheel coupling on the motor shaft absorbs 
all shocks or pulsations incidental to high-speed machin- 
ery and gives a constant torque. The speed-reducing de- 
vice is said to be absolutely noiseless and simple, con- 
sisting of a bronze worm gear, meshing into a polished 
worm of high-carbon. steel previously hardened. These 
worms are cut at. stich an angle as to give the highest 
possible efficiency, which careful tests have shown to yield 
97 per cent. of power transmitted. The worms run in a 
bath of oil, being inclosed in a cast-iron gear case abso- 
lutely tight. The bearings are bushed with bronze, the 
bushings being renewable at slight cost; but this is not 
often required, owing to their being immersed in oil. 
Ball-thrust bearings at the ends of the worm shafts 
greatly reduce and practically eliminate friction. 

Careful attention has been given to the anti-corrosive 
qualities of this pump. The cylinder castings are of 
dense cast iron, the cylinders being bushed with anti-acid 
metal. Where the mine water is very corrosive, the en- 
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tire cylinder is cast in anti-acid metal, at a slightly extra 
cost. There are eight valve seats of large area, to permit 
the ready flow of water with slight frictional loss. They 
are made of anti-acid metal, accurately fitted and inter- 
changeable. The valves. likewise. are of anti-acid metal 
filled with vulcanized india rubber, the metal casing re- 
sisting the pressure and protecting the rubber valves, 
which may be reversed, giving twice the wear. 

The side plates, one on each cylinder, furnish ready 
access to the valves, which is an important feature in the 
design of mine pumps. All important parts exposed to 
corrosive action or wear are made of anti-acid metal o1 
special Tobin bronze. The crossheads are fitted with 
large babbitted-bearing surfaces and have large, remov- 
able crosshead pins. The connecting-rods are of. steel. 
both ends being bushed with renewable bronze bushings. 
The cranks are set at right angles on the crankshaft. 

& 
The Alberger Pumps of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


About two years ago the Alberger Pump & Condenser 
Co. built for the Pennsylvania Coal Co. two turbo-cen- 
trifugal motor-driven sinking pumps. These units are 
being used for unwatering service in a mine which has 
been flooded for some time and is now being reclaimed. 
Fach unit consists of a two-stage vertical-shaft centrifu- 
gal pump, with a circular cast-iron cradle-piece mounted 
on the pump body, on which the driving motor is sup- 
ported. Each unit is 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter by 10 ft. 9 
in. high, so that it is small enough to be lowered through 
practically any mine or water shaft. In this installation 
each unit is mounted in a steel float of sufficient depth 
and buoyancy to carry the load imposed by the equip- 
ment, and designed to lower in a. shaft approximately 
6x10 ft. between guides. Rods and bails are also pro- 
vided for raising or lowering the unit as required. 

Each pump has a capacity of 2000 gal. per min. against 
a total dynamic head of 350 ft., when operating at the 
full-load speed of an 1800-r.p.m., 60-cycle induction mo- 
tor. The head of 350 ft. is the maximum which wi!l he 
encountered in this case, but at the beginning of the op- 
eration when the water was high in the shaft, the head 
was about 100 ft. By correct impeller design the increase 
of load under heads lower than normal, which is charac- 
teristic of centrifugal pumps, is so limited that a 300-hp. 
motor is not overloaded under any condition of capacity 
or head. This is a desirable and valuable condition as it 
permits of handling all of the water which the pump will 
pass at the lower heads with a wide-open valve, and with- 
out increasing the load imposed on the motor to any 
considerable extent. Therefore, the gain in gallons per 
minute pumped is considerable, with a corresponding re- 
duction in the time required for the whole operation. 

In case the unit is required to operate in future in 
some location where the shaft is smaller, the pumps and 
motors can be removed from the floats, and as each unit 
is self-contained, it can be supported by a frame or bails 
and lowered by a hoist. 

Inaccessibility in the working location was one of the 
principal difficulties encountered, but was successfully 
overcome, and the installation today represents a marked 
advance in the method of dealing with unwatering prob- 
lems in the anthracite field, and one for which the engi- 
neers of the Pennsylvania Coal Co, deserve great credit. 
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d Pumping 


By Lewis JoneEs* 


SYNOPSIS—General requirements of the Pohle air- 
lift compared with the systems in common use of pump- 
ing with steam or compressed air. Advantages of the 
Jones’ cormbined air-lift and pumping system. 


The Pohle air lift used in pumping water from a depth 
below the surface, is too well known to require a special 
description. As early as 1885, Doctor Pohle experi- 
mented with air introduced into the water column, 
which was thereby overbalanced by the greater weight 
of a shorter water column and, as a result, the water 
was lifted to the surface without pumping. It can be 
readily understood, however, that this system would re- 
quire a* least a 50 per cent. submergence of the column 
pipe, in order that the system may work with reasonable 
efficiency; and this was found not to exceed 65 per cent. 
at the best. For that reason, the application of the sys- 
tem, in practice, has been limited. 

In his application for letters patent, Doctor Pohle 
showed the adaptation of his pumping system to mines, 
by sinking a well hole below the level of the sump in the 
mine and allowing the mine water to flow into this well. 
In the development of the system, it was further sug- 
gested that the air lift could be divided into stages. 

For example, a submergence of the first water column 
to a depth of 50 ft. below the level of the sump in the 
mine, would suffice to raise the water to a height of 50 ft. 
above that level, by means of the air lift. At this point, 
the water was discharged into a standpipe, the lower 
end of which was at the level of the sump in the mine. 
this standpipe gave a submergence of another 50 ft. for 
the second-stage column pipe; and by its means the wa- 
ter was raised to a height of 100 ft. above the sump 
level. 

As the efficiency of each stage would range downward 
from 65 per cent., the final efficiency of a multi-stage air 
lift is necessarily very small. It is these features of low 
efficiency and necessary submergence that makes the gen- 
ral application of the air-lift svstem prohibitive in most 
cases of mining. Its legitimate field of operation is con- 
fined to the pumping of deep wells in which the water 
rises to a height sufficient to give the necessary submer- 
gence of the column pipe. 

The most common system of pumping used in mining 
employs the direct-acting piston or plunger pump, which 
is generally operated by steam; but, in many cases, ow- 
ing to the large losses by radiation in conducting the 
steam from the power plant to the pump, air is being sub- 
stituted to operate the pump. The efficiency of the aver- 
age direct-acting steam pump rarely exceeds 50 per cent. 
of the indicated horsepower of the steam cylinder, and 
often ranges as low as 40 per cent. 

In the use of air for the operation of the pump, there 
are other considerable losses, the chief of which, perhaps, 
arises from the necessity of carrying the full air pressure 
for practically the entire length of the stroke, thus prevent- 
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ing the utilization of the expansion of the air in the cyl- 
inder. ‘This full air pressure is necessary in pumping, 
because of the constant load and the absence of the fly- 
wheel for storing up the power in the early part of the 
stroke, for utilization in the latter part, during expan- 
sion. As compared with a first-class steam engine, the 
direct-acting steam pump uses from six to ten times the 
amount of steam, because of the inability to utilize its 
expansive power in the cylinder. This is also true in the 
use of air for operating the pump. 


THE COMBINED AIR Lirr AND PuMPING SYSTEM 


With a full knowledge of these conditions and require- 
ments, Lewis Jones has devised a combined pumping- 
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CoMBINED AiR Lirr aNd PumpiInc SysTEM 


and-air-lift system, known as the Jones System of Com- 
pressed-Air Pumping. The general arrangement of the 
system is shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
prime mover in the system is a direct double-acting piston 
or plunger pump operated by compressed air. To this 
extent, the arrangement is identical with that of an or- 
dinary compressed-air pumping plant. 

The special feature by which the Jones system. of 
pumping differs from the common system is the utiliza- 
tion of the exhaust air of the engine, which is conducted - 
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directly into the air chamber C, into which the pump 
discharges the water drawn from the sump or basin B, 
shown on the right. At each stroke of the pump the 
water discharged into the chamber C rises to a certain 
level in the pipe and in the chamber alike, which level is 
determined by the equilibrium of pressures between the 
water and the air exhausted into the chamber. The pres- 
sure of the air overcoming that of the water drives the 
latter into the column pipe until the water level in the 
chamber sinks sufficiently to allow of the entrance of the 
air into the pipe. This is followed by a fall of air pres- 
sure in the chamber and the water again rises in the 
chamber to a certain level, as before. The action is thus 
intermittent, filling the column pipe alternately with air 
and water. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COMBINED SYSTEM 


Another special feature that makes this system superior 
to the Pohle air lift is the exact measurement of the air 
and water by the pump, which acts as a meter for both 
air and water. The combined air-lift-and-pumping sys- 
tem is also superior to direct pumping by air or steam, 
in two respects: 1. For the same air or steam pressure, 
water is lifted to a greater height because of the de- 
creased density and weight of the water column, consisting 
of air and water combined. 2. Since the air expands 
freely as it rises in the column pipe, its expansive force 
is wholly utilized in this system. This expansion of the 
air, as it rises in the column pipe, is illvstrated in the 
accompanying figure, which shows alternate lavers of air 
and water; but, while the thickness of the water layers 
remains constant, and is shown as 2 ft., the thickness of 
the air layers increases from 6 ft. at the bottom to 24.37 
ft. at the top of the pipe. 

In his illustration, Mr. Jones has taken the trouble, 
estimating on a gage pressure of 50 Ib. per sq.in., at 
sea level (65 lb. absolute), to calculate the exact thickness 
of each layer of air alternating with a water layer corres- 
ponding to 1 lb., or a thickness of 1 + 0.434 = 2.3 ft. 
The result of this calculation showed that, ignoring the 
friction in the pipe, water would be lifted a height of 
655 ft. by a gage pressure of 50 lb. Assuming a discharge 
of, say 400 gal. per min. through a 5-in. column pipe, 
the friction of the water flowing through the pipe would 
reduce this head less than 50 ft., making the actual pos- 
sible lift, under these conditions, somewhat over 600 ft. 

In the usual system of pumping by steam or compressed 
air, without the assistance of the air lift, a gage pressure 
of 50 Ib. per sq.in. would not elevate the water to exceed 
100 ft. in vertical height. As previously stated, for the 
purposes of the present calculation, a size of pump cylin- 
der and piston speed were assumed such as to give a thick- 
ness of water layer, corresponding to each stroke of the 
pump, of 2.3 ft., which represents a pressure of 1 Ib. per 
sain. The pressure exerted by the uppermost layer of 
water, in the column pipe, on the air beneath it would 
thus be 1-Ib. gage, or 16 Ib. absolute. Each successive 
layer downward exerts an additional pressure of 1 Ib. on 
the air beneath, as indicated in the figure. Although the 
actual distribution of the air in the water, in the column 
pipe, will vary more or less from this theoretical represen- 
tation, the effect is the same. 

Reference has been made to the utilization, in this sys- 
tem, of the expansive power of the air, which expansion is 
carried farther here and made more complete than in our 
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best multi-cylinder engines when exhausting against at- 
mospheric pressure. It has long been the ambition of de- 
signers of steam engines to accomplish this desideratum, 
in high-class engines; but it has been found impossible of 
accomplishment in engines of the reciprocating type. 
The employment of the air lift in combination with a 
pumping system, as contemplated by the Jones system, 
therefore, accomplishes that which has been mechanically 
impossible in reciprocating engines, and affords the larg- 
est possible recovery of energy. 

The small amount of air absorbed by the water, in this 
system, is negligible. Also, the slippage of air past the 
piston in the air cylinder is counter-balanced by the ef- 
fect of its later presence in the column pipe. A point of 
no little importance is the fact that the friction of pack- 
ing is very much less under the low pressures required 
in this system. Not only is this true, but less trouble is 
experienced with leaky joints and valves, under the re- 
duced pressure. In the ordinary system of pumping, a 
greater thickness of pipe is required in the lower sections 
of the column, and the pump is generally of heavier 
build. The combined air-lift and pumping system thus 
presents many points of superiority over the system in 
common use. 

Another point worthy of mention is the fact that, in 
case the pump is moved to a lower level, and the head 
thereby increased against which the pump must operate, 
a distinct advantage is obtained by arranging a bypass 
to admit a sufficient quantity of air into the column pipe 
so as to reduce the head and enable the pump to perform 
its work under the same gage pressure as was employed 
at the higher level. The freezing at the exhaust of the air 
cylinder, so common to pumps operated by compressed 
air, is entirely avoided when the exhaust of the air cylin- 
der is carried into the air chamber, as in this system. 


Tut CLosEep System 


There is some economy to be derived in the operation 
of the compressor by adopting what is known as the 
“Closed System,” which is illustrated in the detailed 
sketch shown in the accompanying tigure. In this system 
a closed tank 7’, made of boiler iron, is set in a space 
prepared for it in the side of the shaft near the top; but 
at such distance below the surface as to maintain a static 
head or air pressure, in the tank, of from 5 to 10 |b. 
per sq.in. The 5-lb. gage pressure marked in the illus- 
tration will elevate the water from the tank to the surface 
a distance of 10 ft. 

In this system, the air and water from the column pipe 
discharge into the tank near the bottom, the air rising to 
the upper portion of the tank, where it is drawn off by the 
compressor. An automatic valve V, in the air pipe lead- 
ing to the compressor, is so arranged that if the tank 
pressure falls below the required static head, the valve 
shifts and the compressor draws its supply of air from 
the atmosphere, by the intake pipe 7. The static head 
maintained in the tank forces the water up the discharge 
pipe to the surface. 

The advantage of the closed system is that air is de- 
livered to the compressor under a pressure equal to the 
static head plus the atmospheric pressure, thereby in- 
creasing the efficiency of the compressor. Owing to the 
absorption of some of the air in the water, the compressor 
is compelled to take air from the atmosphere to supply 
this deficiency, but the action is automatic. 
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SYNOPSIS—Describes a most ingenious design of pump 
built for a service of 2500 gal. per minute against a 750 
ft. vertical head. 


aS 


The Scranton Pump Co. recently installed for the 
Lytle Coal Co., Lytle, Pa., a compound condensing 
mine pump, considered by engineers to be a most modern 
and ingenious design. 

The conditions under which the pump had to operate 
were exceptional, and many special mechanical features 
had to be incorporated to overcome the obstacles. Con- 
ditions of service demanded a pump to handle 2500 gal. 
per minute against a vertical head of 750 ft., with steam 
pressure ranging from 70 to 110 lb. On account of vary- 
ing steam pressure, and the fact that 24 hours service was 
required, it was necessary to use a 30-in. steam cylinder 
provided with cut-off valves with a patented adjustment 
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View or Pump Room, PuMP AND CONDENSER 


which could be set while the pump was operating at its 
maximum capacity. ‘The low-pressure cylinders are 50 
in. in diameter with 14-in. diameter plungers and 48-in. 
stroke. Owing ‘to the 24 hours service demanded of 
pump, all parts where possible were made interchange- 
able; through bolts were used in the water end, and 
special features were installed so as to make all neces- 
sary repairs in the shortest possible time. 

The high- and low-pressure cylinders are connected in 
a manner to allow new piston rings to be placed on high- 
or low-pressure pistons without taking pistons off rods, 
or dismantling cylinders. 


UniqurE VALvre DrsiIGn 


The water valves are of the double-beat type with valve 
seats of special bronze and valves of leather securely 
locked between two bronze plates. See section of valve 
chamber and valve, Fig. 2. The object of this design 
is to secure the greatest valve area with the minimum 
lift, thus permitting the pump to operate at maximum 
speed without undue pounding and excessive wear on 
valve and seat. 

Entire water end of pump was wood lined so as to 
protect the cast iron from the action of the acidulous 
water. 

The valves on steam end were located on the under 
side of steam cylinders, allowing complete drainage of 
condensation, or entrained water from the high- to low- 
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pressure cylinders and through the exhaust without dan- 
ger to cylinder heads or pistons. These valves operate 
in removable cast-iron bushings with milled ports. With 
this arrangement and the adjustable rods on valve gear, 
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SECTIONAL DRAWING OF VALVE CHAMBER AND- 
VALVE 


Pig.ee: 


an accurate setting of steam valves can be accomplished. 

Hand-hole plates were located on low-pressure cylinder 
heads to allow access to piston-rod nuts without removing 
the heavy low-pressure cylinder heads. 

The cross stands are of the four-bearing type with 
long bronze bushed bearings and oil pockets of two-quart 
apacity, affording practically automatic lubrication of 
rockershafts. 
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Fig. 3. A MAammMotH, CoMPoUND, CONDENSING 


Mine Pump 


This machine weighed 90 tons, and an idea of its size 
can be determined from the fact that it required a pump 
room 22 ft. wide, 65 ft. long, and 13 ft. high to aecomo- 
date pump and condenser. 

The exhaust from low-pressure cylinders is taken care 
of by a single-cylinder independent air pump and jet con- 
denser of the most improved type. Steam cylinder is 14 
in. in diameter, air piston, 20 in. in diameter, and all of 
24-in. stroke. 
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The steam end was arranged with special valve gear; 
the auxiliary slide valve of the “V” type, which insures 
against the valve not seating, and a double-ported steam 
chest to admit steam to chest piston, which in turn oper- 
ates the main slide valve. This construction allows the 
proper cushion for chest piston and prevents slide valve 
from overtravel, thus absolutely guaranteeing full stroke 
and continuous operation of condenser. ‘The air end was 


The Principle of the Centrifug 
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of the sectional type, special for mine work so as to re- 
duce repair expense, and save considerable time in replac- 
ing worn-out parts. 

The air piston was of special bronze and arranged 
with a soft-rubber ring next to packing. This con- 
struction automatically takes up wear on packing and re- 
duces the friction of packing on liner to an extent that 
the life of the packing and bronze liner is doubled. 
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By J. D. Conz* 


SYNOPSIS—The modern centrifugal pump can be 
made to perform practically any pumping duty common 
to coal mining. Its peculiar advantages are: simplicity, 
low-maintenance cost and its ready connection to the 
high-speed motor and steam turbine. 


The advent of the high-head, high-efficiency centrifu- 
gal pump within the last 10 years has naturally resulted 
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in considerable literature on the subject. The books 
available are of interest to the scientist, of some little 
value to the engineering student, but practically useless 
to all others. There are many practical men who have 
to buy, install or operate centrifugal pumps, who would 
like to go into the theory of the matter to some extent 
without being utterly befogged by a thick haze of higher 
mathematics. It is to these that I address my remarks 
and trust that within the limits of a brief magazine 
article, T can make quite clear the principles surrounding 
the operation of, what is after all, a very simple device. 
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A pump is a machine for transferring a fluid from one 
level to a higher level, or for increasing the pressure of 
a liquid. Both processes being, of course, the same, may, 
therefore, be performed with the same device, and simul- 
taneously, if necessary, T 

A centrifugal pump, sd called, is a device that uses 
centrifugal force to accomplish the above ends. Fig. 1 


shows a cross-section of a Cameron two-stage centrifugal 
pump. 


The essential parts are the shaft A, revolved by 
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some external force; the impellers 2, secured to the shaft 
and therefore revolved with it; and the casing C, in 
which both these parts operate. All the other parts are 
details and can be disregarded in the discussion of the 
principle of operation. 

Water enters the pump at point D, called the suction 
inlet, and passes to the impeller, entering at points £. 
The impeller has curved radial passages F’, leading from 
the hub to the periphery. As soon as the water enters 
the impeller, which is revolving at high speed, the cen- 
trifugal force available tends to increase the pressure of 
the water, and the increment is continuous until the 
water reaches the periphery of the impeller where cen- 
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trifugal force ceases to operate and the pressure is no 
longer increased through the action of this agency. 

If water is allowed to pass continuously through the 
pump, the water in the impeller (being already under 
pressure) will be thrown off at a velocity dependent upon 
the peripheral velocity of the impeller. The water then 
exists under pressure and with a certain velocity. To be 
of use, this velocity energy must be converted into pres- 
sure energy and thus augment the pressure already 
produced by centrifugal force. This transformation of 
energy takes place after the water has left the impeller, 
the efficiency of the pump being largely dependent on 
the amount of loss that takes place during the change. 


VeLociry Enrerey Is CONVERTED INTO PRESSURE 
ENERGY 
In the particular design which we are discussing, this 
conversion is accomplished efficiently by the use of what 
is called a diffusion ring. This is a ring entirely sur 
rounding the periphery of the impeller and having at 
regular intervals a series of enlarging passages. These 
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passages are quite small at the inner diameter and rap- 
idly increase in area toward the external diameter; see 
Fig. 2. Water flows into the small end of these passages 
and, as the area rapidly increases, the velocity of the 
water is cut down proportionately and no appreciable 
work being done, the energy contained as velocity must 
appear in some other form, and does so as pressure. 

The codperation of the two forces above described is 
clearly shown by the use of the parallelogram of veloci- 
ties given in Fig. 3. The line CF represents the velocity, 
and the relative direction of the water flowing through 
the impeller, the direction, of course, being that of the 
tip of the impeller vane. The line PV represents the ve- 
locity of the tip of the vane, and is, of course, tangential 
in direction. 

Now, if we compound these two lines, we will get the 
intermediate line AV, which represents the actual veloc- 
ity and direction of the water leaving the impeller. Then, 
by a very simple formula, the designer can conclude from 
the velocity just what pressure the pump can generate, 
or working backwards, as is usually the case, can design 
the machine to give certain definite results. 

The pump shown in Fig. 1 is a two-stage machine, 
i.e., it is equipped with two impellers operating in series, 
the discharge from the first impeller leading through pas- 
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sages G into the suction H of the second, where the in- 
itial process is repeated and another increment of pres- 
sure obtained. By this construction practically any rea- 
sonable pressure can be secured, and pumps made in 
eight, ten or even twelve stages are not uncommon. It 
is usual to limit the pressure obtained in any one stage to 
about 90 Ilb.; and if a higher pressure is desired, add 
other stages. 


WuatT Is MEAnT BY “THRUST” ? 


No discussion of the centrifugal pump would be com- 
plete without some mention of thrust. Thrust is 
manifested, of course, in all centrifugal pumps. It 
is caused by unavoidable unbalanced areas at some point 
inside the pump and it operates to force the running 
parts violently to one side or the other, resulting in heat- 
ing, wear and loss of efficiency, unless adequate means are 
provided to take care of it. 
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Fig. 3. PARALLELOGRAM OF VELOGITIES 


In the particular pump under discussion, water enters 
D at atmospheric pressure (or less if water is being 
lifted), and the left-hand side of the impeller within the 
area of the rings / is, of course, under the same pressure. 
Now, the right-hand side of the same impeller is in more 
or less communication with the discharge pressure 
through the leakage which takes place past the wearing 
rings I (some leakage must be allowed here for lubrica- 
tion), and is therefore practically subjected to the pres- 
sure generated in the first stage. This greater pressure 
on the right-hand side of the impeller acts toward the ~ 
left and sets up thrust in a direction opposed to the di- 
rection of the incoming water. 

To take care of this thrust it is usual to supply a 
marine thrust bearing, and the Cameron pump is so 
equipped. This is clearly shown at the left-hand end of 
the shaft. The thrust bearing consists of a series of bab- 
bit-lined grooves in a stationary cast-iron shell. In these 
grooves corresponding steel collars fit. They are mounted 
on and revolve with the shaft. It will readily be seen 
that this arrangement provides a series of shoulders 
which resist lateral movement, maintain the alignment 
of the impeller, and absorb any tendency to thrust. 

Finally, a word as to efficiencies: As in all apparatus, 
efficiency is the ratio of output to input, and in the par-— 
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ticular case of the centrifugal pump it is the ratio of 
water-horsepower, as represented by the discharge pres- 
sure and capacity, to the brake horsepower supplied to 
the pump shaft. This is. known as pump efficiency. 
Sometimes overall efficiency is mentioned, and this com- 
prehends the losses in the motive power also. In the case 
of an electrically driven pump, the overall effic*ency 
would be the ratio of the water output to the watts de- 
livered to the motor, both quantities, of course, being re- 
duced to foot-pounds for purposes of comparison. 


EFFICIENCY OF PUMPS 


The efficiencies of the better class of pumps will run 
from 45 to 75 per cent., depending upon the size of the 
machine and the particular conditions under which the 
pump is to work. As a general rule, the high-head, high- 
speed, large-capacity pump will give the best efficiency. 

In a pump having 70 per cent. efficiency, there will 
of course be 30 per cent. of losses, and these losses will 
be divided about as follows: Mechanical friction, 5 per 
cent.; hydraulic friction, 10 per cent.; leakage past the 
wearing rings, 5 per cent.; eddy currents or whirlpools, 
10 per cent. 

The field for the centrifugal pump is extending con- 
tinually. There is hardly any pumping duty that cannot 
be. performed efficiently by this splendid device, with its 
great simplicity, low maintenance cost, and ready connec- 
tion to the high-speed motor and steam turbine. 

We may expect within the next few years as the art of 
centrifugal-pump building advances to still further re- 
duce the losses mentioned, thereby attaining still higher 
efficiencies. 

Mining Suspension Opens with 
Large Stocks on Hand 


Just previous to the suspension in 1912, Coan Aan 
reported market conditions as follows: 


The tense feeling in the coal market continues unchanged. 
Consumers and producers are both keenly watching the results 
of the wage conferences, many of the larger interests having 
special representatives on the ground to insure reliable and 
prompt reports on the situation. It is purely a strike market 
and has been accepted as such by the trade, which is now 
playing a waiting game. 

The movement to the Eastern markets continues to be 
only sufficient to meet current demands, and none of the 
companies are accumulating any surpluses. Prices are at the 
same high level, although they vary considerably with the 
reports on the labor situation. Water freights are somewhat 
lower and the railroad congestion is rapidly improving. In 
the Pittsburgh steam markets there is a disposition on the 
part of the consumers to shut down their plants rather than 
buy at the prevailing high prices. 


In contrast with which the situation last week, Mar. 


28, was reported as follows: 


The coal year is closing with current business in anthra- 
cite at a complete standstill but a marked activity on nego- 
tiations for the new year. 

On the eve of what appears to be a certain suspension in 
the principal bituminous coal districts of the country, the 
market continues relatively dull and listless. Some last-min- 
ute business has developed, causing .a slight stiffening in 
prices, but, on the whole, the trade is far from what would 
normally be expected at this time. There is little confidence 
in the possibility of a long suspension and consumers seem 
to be well stocked for any emergency that may arise. 

In Ohio, consumers, as a rule, refuse to be influenced by 
the possibility of a suspension, while the warm weather has 
caused a lull in the domestic business and dealers are endeav- 
oring to clean up stocks rather than accumulate supplies. 
The railroads are beginning to accept lake coal, which may 
relieve the pressure. 
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The spot demand at Hampton Roads is light, the move- 
ment being confined almost entirely to contract; other West 
Virginia coals are dull and heavy, in spite of the near ap- 
proach of the lake shipping season. 

The general indifference of consumers to the possibility 
of a serious strike has created a great deal of uncertainty in 
the Middle Western markets. There has been some stocking, 
particularly on the part of the railroads, which has developed 
a hardening tendency in the market, but this is not by any 
means of notable proportions. 


New Mime-Rescue Station 
A station for mine-rescue car No. 4 of the government 
has been completed at Pittsburg, Kan., recently. The 
State of Kansas appropriated $3500 for the structure. It 
contains trackage for the car and rooms for the men in 
charge, and possibly office room for State Mine Inspector 
Francis Keegan and his force of deputies. 
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RESCUE STATION AT PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


A spur of the Santa Fé R.R. enters the building. Much 
effort was expended in getting this edifice. It is in the 
center of the southeastern Kansas coal district and is 
only about 25 miles from the heart of the Joplin mineral 
district. Railroad facilities are excellent, the Frisco, 
the Missouri Pacific and the Kansas City Southern roads 
being ready with engines almost instantly to take the 
car out. 
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Acetylene Lamps in’BlackKdamp 
By Joun Morris 


Considerable interest has been aroused by Doctor Har- 
ger’s proposal to charge the ventilating current of a mine 
with carbon dioxide as a means of preventing explosions. 
I have unfortunately had an experience of working in 
blackdamp with the aid of acetylene lamps, which in 
some respects goes far to prove the correctness of some 
of Doctor Harger’s conclusions. 

The adit level was the return airway of the colliery 
and also the drainage level, with the result that a con- 
siderable quantity of water ran through it. A fall oe- 
curred about 700 yd. from its mouth which banked up 
the water and completely stopped the ventilation. There 
was a small shaft about 250 yd. from the mouth of the 
adit level, the distance from this shaft to the fall being 
about 450 yd. It was found impossible to carry ordinary 
naked lights nearer than about 100 yd. from the fall, but 
an acetylene lamp would burn without trouble. 

Note—Excerpt from paper on .“Notes on Gobfires and Black- 


damp,” presented at meeting of the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, Feb. 14, 1914. 
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After it had been made certain that the blackdamp had 
no appreciable effect on the men, several workmen using 
acetylene lamps were sent in to clear away the fall and 
work proceeded without interruption in relays. The black- 
damp gradually gained until after the second day, a naked 
light was extinguished five yards inside the small shaft, 
but the gas appeared to have no ill effects upon the men, 
although they had to walk over a quarter mile to the fall 
through an atmosphere in which a match could not be 
struck. The acetylene lamps also burned.as well as ever; 
and the men were able to werk an 8-hr, shift. 

The atmosphere gradually became worse until on the 
fifth day the acetylene lamps burned very dimly and even 
when a large flame was produced gave out very little 
light. At this stage some of the men complained of 
headache, although others did not feel any inconvenience, 
but all breathed heavily. 


THe Lamps BurNED DIMLY AND MEN SUFFERED FROM 
HEADACHE 


Later on, the acetylene lamps began to go out, although 
placed so as to be quite steady and most of the men suf- 
fered from headache and smarting of the eyes, talked 
rather thickly, were somewhat unsteady and could not 
do any hard work. So long, however, as the acetylene 
lamps continued to burn at all, the men were quite cap- 
able of looking after themselves. 

At this stage, it was interesting to watch the behavior 

of the acetylene lamps; even when increased in size the 
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flame, which had a bluish color, gave very little light, it 
stood at some distance, perhaps 2 in. above the burner, 
went up and down, and seemed to hunt about for air be- 
fore it finally went out. Even at this extreme stage I 
did not feel much ill effect with the exception of a slight 
headache, smarting of the eyes, and a little deafness. 


BLACKDAMP CAUSED DEAFNESS AND LAcK oF CONTROL 
OVER LIMBS ; 


Although the atmosphere was now such that the acety- 
lene lamps would not burn,* I remained for about half 
an hour in the blackdamp in order to find out what the 
effects would be. Deafness became more pronounced, my 
lhmbs did not seem to respond to the will, and on moving 
about the legs seemed to go wherever they pleased; this 
was after five days’ almost continuous living in the black- 
damp. The ill effects disappeared very soon after getting 
into fresh air. Gob fires could not possibly exist in the 
atmosphere prevailing at this period, and explosions cer- 
tainly could not happen, even if firedamp had been pres- 
ent. This experience goes far to prove Doctor Harger’s 
contention that men can with impunity breathe an at- 
mosphere which will not support’ combustion. I am firm- 
ly of the opinion that men could remain, without danger 
to themselves, in an atmosphere charged with blackdamp 
so long as acetylene lamps continued to burn. 


*According to Dr. Harger, an acetylene lamp will go out 
when the percentage of oxygen left in the air has been re- 
duced to 9.5. ‘"Trans.,’”’ Inst.. M..B., 1902) Vols xlin=peelacs 
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evelopment of Modern Types 


of Mine Pumps 


SY NOPSIS—Some notes on the gradual evolution of the 
modern drainage engine and a pictorial description of the 
different types. 

One of the earliest attempts to unwater mines by 
means of power-operated pumps was made by Newcomen, 
in 1705. His was a simple bucket type of pump, con- 
nected by means of a long rod, to the walking beam of 
the Newcomen atmospheric engine. The subsequent in- 
vention of the steam engine by Watt lead to the develop- 
ment of the “Cornish” type of pump, consisting of a 
simple bucket, or plunger pump operated by the crank 
disk on the engine shaft. The “Cornish” pump was 
fairly efficient when the pump cylinder could be placed 
directly under the engine, but when the mine workings 


extended in various directions from the original location 
of the engine the water ends were operated by means of 
long rods through bell cranks and the added friction of 
these working parts resulted in low efficiencies. 

About 1860, the direct-connected steam pump was 
placed upon the market and being compact and easily 
moved from one mine to another, it was adopted almost 
universally. The steam boilers were, of course, on the 
surface and the long steam pipes, sometimes over 2000 
ft. long, occasioned great loss of power. The heat of 
these pipes and the difficulty of disposing of the exhaust 
was another serious objection to this style of pump. 

In the early ’90’s a new design of pump was brought 
out, known as the triplex power pump, driven by an elec- 
tric motor. The compactness, simplicity and efficiency 





DIFFERENT TYPES 


or Mopern Pumps Usep In CoAt-MINING SERVICE 
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of this unit commanded instant recognition, particularly 
in the mining districts where the majority of the more 
important mines adopted it. ‘The power pump requires 
from 50 to 75 per cent. less fuel than the direct-acting 
steam pump and its general use has been a big factor in 
the reduction of operating costs. During the past four or 
five years, centrifugal pumps have been designed, show- 
ing good efficiencies and their use in coal mines is becom- 
ing quite common, particularly in West Virginia and the 
Western fields. 

Electrical-operated pumps have been designed to meet 
every condition in mines and a general description of the 
more common types are given herewith. 


Types oF Pumps 


Fig. 1 shows a single-acting triplex portakle mine pump, 
designed for pumping sumps and general emergency ser- 
vice. ‘The capacities vary from 50 to 300 gal. per min. 
and it will pump against elevations of from 300 to 500 
feet. 

Fig. 2 shows a duplex, double-acting sinking pump. It 
is designed to be lowered in the shaft to pump from the 
bottom of the mine to the surface or to a station. 


Fig. 3 shows a single-cylinder, double-acting piston 
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pump operated by a gasoline engine. It is built for eca- 
pacities up to 100 gal. and for heads of 175 ft. It is 
light and portable and is used generally in the anthracite 
mines around Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a motor-driven, single-acting triplex 
plunger pump, built for capacities up to 350 gal. per min. 
and heads up to 400 ft. This style of pump is used in 
small stations and also for boiler feed. 

Fig. 5 shows a typical station pump. These are 
designed for capacities up to 2000 gal. per min. and 
heads up to 5000 ft. They are built primarily for mine 
service and the largest part of any of these pumps will 
go down in a shaft 3 ft. 6 in. square. 

Fig. 6 illustrates a vertical centrifugal sump pump. 
Its capacities vary from 40 to 50 gal. per min., against 
from 40- to 50-ft. head.: 

Fig. 7 shows a motor-driven single-stage side-suction 
pump, with capacities from 40 to 200 gal., against an ele- 
vation of 100 ft. This style of pump has an impeller and 
is particularly adapted for handling dirty and gritty 
water. 

Fig. 8 shows a motor-driven single-stage double-suction 
pump, built for capacities from 100 to 7200 gal. per min., 
against 150-ft. head. 





By P. J. McAvULirre* 


SYNOPSIS—Where the overburden is exceptionally 
tenacious, the steam-shovel method of stripping a mine is 
impractical. Under such conditions, a hydraulic plant, 
consisting of a water pump, hydraulic giant and sand 
pump, has been substituted with remarkable success and 
small expense. 

At the Rowe mine, at Riverton, Minn., in a district 
where stripping by means of steam shovels has reached 
the high-water mark of efficiency, a hydraulic plant for 
removing the overburden has been installed and operated 
for a season with remarkable success, equalling, if not 
surpassing, the very best results of the steam shovels. 

The material comprising the overburden, which aver- 





*Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 








shoveled out. 


ages about 54 ft. in depth, consists of sand, gravel and 
a gumbo clay, which is excessively sticky and tenacious; 
so much so that, after several attempts to handle it, steam 
shovels had to be abandoned, as, not only would the track 
work down out of sight under the shovels, but also at the 
dump. Even when the cars were lined with 2 ft. of straw 
the clay often would pull them down the dump with it, 
or else refuse to leave them at all unless pried loose and 

The mine is adjacent to Little Rabbitt Lake, where 
the water pump, with a capacity of 3500 gal. per min., is 
placed. The water is pumped through about 1500 ft. of 
12-in. pipe to the point chosen for excavation. Here the 
pipe is reduced and an ordinary hydraulic giant is fitted. — 
The size of the giant nozzle is varied for the different ma- 
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terials encountered, but for the average work a 4-in. noz- 
zle is used. The water pressure at the nozzle is about 
50 lb. The stream is directed against the bank and the 
material is washed down a rough channel to where a 12- 
in. Morris sand pump is located. The suction of the sand 
pump picks up this water and material and pumps it out 
through 12-in. pipe to the spoil bank. The discharge 
pipe of the sand pump varies in length during the sea- 
son’s work from 500 ft. to 1300 ft., with an average of 
about 1100 ft. The vertical distance from where the 
sand pump picks up its material to where it deposits it 
on the spoil bank is 27 feet. 

It was found that the material brought down by the 
hydraulic giant would wash down to the sand pump. on a 
grade as flat as 4 ft. in 100 ft. In other words, the sand 
pump could be permanently located in one place on a flat- 
boat or heavy skids while the giant could be worked all 
around the pump in a gradually increasing circle until 
this 4 in 100 slope ‘an out. In the above mentioned 
average depth of 54 ft., this lhmit would not be reached 
until the giant had swept a circle around the pump of 
1350 ft. radius. . 

Compared to the constant moving of cars and tracks 
for a steam-shovel outfit, this is quite a saving. In all 
last season’s work the location of the sand pump did not 
have to be changed. 

Both pumps were driven by electric motors, the water 
pump being geared to motor and the sand pump being 
belt-driven. 

This outfit handled on an average of 51,000 cu.yd. 
of material per month for the season’s work, at a cost 
ranging from 514c. to 7c. per cu.yd. This cost covers 
labor, operating expenses, upkeep and _ office expenses. 
The best month’s performance was in December, when 64,- 
000 cu.yd. were moved in 617 working hours with an av- 
erage of 103.7 cu.yd. per hour. 

The accompanying picture shows a panoramic view of 
the operation. ‘The entire pit was excavated in five 
months by the above described plant. The steam shovel 
shown in picture made the excavation where the tracks 
are laid only. Here the orebody is reached and the 
steam shovel is necessary. 

This hydraulic method of stripping has been so satis- 
factory tothe mine owners that they have ordered two 
complete new outfits for the coming season’s work. The 
new sand pumps are made of steel with all parts of extra- 
heavy proportions. They were built by the Morris Ma- 
chine Works, of Baldwinsville, N. Y. Before the com- 
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ing season, has passed the mine owners expect to have 
these sand pumps discharging through 2400 ft. of pipe 
against a 50-ft. static head. 


* 
List of Permitted Explosives, 
Canada 


The list of explosives given below in the First Schedule 
is a complete table of the permitted explosives that have 
passed the new Rotherham, test. 

After Mar. 15, 1914, no explosives. except those speci- 
fied in the following schedules may be used or taken, for 
the purpose of use, into any mine in which the use of 
permitted explosives is required by the Explosives in 
Coal Mines Order of Sept. 1, 1913. 

The use of the explosive named in the Second Schedule 
is permitted only for five vears from Jan. 1, 1914, for 
the purpose of bringing down coal, in the class of mines 
defined in Clause 11 of the said order, 


FIRST SCHEDULE 


Permissible Pendulum 
Maximum Swing in 

Exnlosive Charge in Oz. In.* 
in ax pOWCEI meme Mine es A he wee te 12 2.69 
AINMONItE NOn ain nee can Heke eae nee . 3 10 1.99 
Ammonite, NOnd wane Me one ate cudAehaen ot un 12 2712 
BelliterN Os Qin were circa cvs = ahs er 32 2.42 
BeLte TN oO Ssterceorgan sarc as R Nere 18 2.92 
Britonite: Nowa oe tk lass. 2 ce ae. = 24 2.26 
Gambiritee: eta netos sgn Pe everest ema neared Oe 30 1.98 
Dreadnought powder... wae imess eee tee 32 2.05 
TD ynobelvguintatcn satan soe ae feces ae tee gee See 22 2.61 
Wssex POWGER ches acs syle ale a ors tah ayer 38 2.17 
TSPEdite. AoW lne sean hs Hanae et aly OO Seok 32 2.62 
Faversham powder NO, 2. qed. dels sae ot es 24 2.61 
av li ter NO vlins Mass ccs.: ceates ete tes keke es nants 10 2.18 
AKENt DOWEL nega op ants Se re ad ee ; 32 2.01 
AK ORT EGS Aire A EGS vn eeu We cons ern, ae ea 18 2.64 
varie src Miarce ce oeudn ie ty ek ere ae. 20 zai 
Melting. pow Gersauc stce uume e ae ae cake by 2.62 
IM onarkite: en guee tees ov neta tice cetereies, On eaten 26 2.67 
Monobel Noy. 1c cake. oon ean faces oso 10 2.81 
Negro‘powder NO: 22h. ee s.auid aes Grecbs sire, seed 20 Zo 
Neomall! ss iris ont rete antes Mek eee oiling ato east 16 2.56 
New: LOrtex Rese rain nt ltmeree tote caeleent Prem 10 2.61 
INTELO=GEMSILEH pares ea ticio ate a ant ee 28 1.47 
Permon powGere ois cc ttets oe oe Renee. owe 18 2.00 
Pit-itewN Oy Benes cathear 2 tae tee eG eer nee 32 2°15 
Pitsea, powder NOs 2 eee oe fee clei citnemn. 8 2.64 
Suan doriter ns mere eel eee hea acd at oder eae eee 16 2.66 
Super-excellite. 226 tek. steees caste ee ee pe 10 2.74 
Superiten. Wutovenae akon LAS a een ae eae 10 2.53 
Strper-kolaxte, os anysins wien aaa rant eee ee 30 2.10 
SwaleypOwWGeE viseraaaih. sok Sets Ae eee 20 2.50 
Syndites = rca gta ael inne erie die eon : 40 2.22 
"EUGGOL NO 7-2. tt or tes fetish ee ier on Rack 22 2.11 
Uplées*powder'e tan aoe. ab onde eee eo 16 2.64 
WeentialitemMO non. sotwanrtectsns te aetna teat noes 12 2.00 

SECOND SCHEDULE 


Bobbinite 


* This is the swing given to the ballistic pendulum, at the Home Office 
Testing Station, by firing at it a shot of 4 oz. of the explosive. It may be com- 
pared with the swing of 3.27 in. given by a shot of 4 oz. of gelignite containing 60 
per cent, of nitroglycerin. 
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Electric Pumping at Tilm 
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Colliery’ 


SYNOPSIS—A detailed discussion of the construction, 
installation and operation of the electric pumping plant 
in use at the Tilmanstone Colliery, Dover, England; with 
an appended set of instructions for the switchboard and 
sinking-pump attendants. 





7] 

The coal measures at Tilmanstone are directly over- 
laid by a sand bed 20 ft. thick, the latter being met with 
at a depth of 1150 ft., and proving to be heavily wa- 
tered. It was decided to install three horizontal-type 
steam pumps, each having a capacity of 500 gal. per min., 
the water being admitted to the pump chambers through 
a series of boreholes, and the flow being controlled by a 
valve fitted to a safety-boring device. 

The writer designed this safety-boring apparatus (Tig. 
1), which consists of two tubes, sliding one within an- 





sinking-pumps, was carried out from a_ switchboard, 
mounted in the 600-ft. pump-room, the switchboard con- 
sisting of 10 switch pillars built of sheet steel and totally 
enclosed. 

Each sinking-pump motor was started by its own 
transformer, contained in a separate pillar, the adjoin- 
ing pillar being provided with an oil switch, isolating 
lines and instrument transformers. The oil switch was 
also fitted with overload and no-volt releases (the latter 
being interjocked with the starting transformer), and 
further with an emergency stopping switch fixed on the 
frame of the sinking pump. Owing to these interlock- 
ing connections, it was impossible to close the motor oil 
switch unless the starting transformer was in the start- 
ing position, but in case of emergency, the motor could 
be stopped instantly by opening the emergency switch, 
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Fig. 1. Sarery Borina APPARATUS 
UsepD AT TILMANSTONE COLLIERY 


other, the lower ends being fitted with flanges turning 
outwards. By a series of india-rubber washers a water- 
tight joint is obtained. The upper end of the tubing 
is provided with a side tap and a through-way valve. 
The diameter of the borehole, to admit a 214-in. bore- 
tube, was 414 in., and this larger borehole was made 
specially for the reception of the boring apparatus. The 
boring apparatus was tested hydraulically to a pressure 
of 500 lb. per sq.in. Eventually, it was found that the 
volume of the feeder exceeded the capacity of the pumps 
installed, when it was decided to install electrically- 
operated pumps. 

Figs. 2, 8 and 4 show the arrangements adopted for 
unwatering the shafts. A pump, inset with suitable wa- 
terway-ways and cable-ducts, was made at the 600-ft. 
level, and in it was installed a horizontal stationary Sul- 
zer pump, direct-coupled to an A. HE. G. three-phase- 
motor wound for 3000 volts, 50 periods. Two sinking 
pumps were suspended in the shaft on steel-wire ropes. 
The control of the fixed horizontal pump, and of two 





*From paper by Henry J. Wroe, presented at meeting of 
the London branch of the Association of Mining and Hlectrical 
Bngineers, on Feb. 6, 1914. The Tilmanstone Colliery, of 
which Mr. Wroe is the manager, is owned by the Hast Kent 
Colliery Co., Ltd., and is situated at HEythorne, Dover, em- 
ploying about 250 workmen. 





Fig. 2. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF ELECTRIC PUMPING 
600-Fr. INSET 
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fixed on the frame of the sinking pump. The break- 
ing of the emergency switch trips the oil switch on the 
pump-room switchboard. . 

The cables for the sinking-pump motors were carried 
from the switchboard along the water ducts to the cable 
drums, connection to the latter being made through slip- 
rings mounted on the cable-drum shafts. The pilot ca- 
ble, for stopping either sinking-pump motor, was also 
carried in a similar manner to a cable drum (see Figs: 
2 and 3). The cable drums have steel-plate sides and 
laggings, and are mounted on shafts carried by strong 
angle-iron frames. Current was led through slip-rings 
fixed to the drum shaft, the slip-rings being totally en- 
closed in a cast-iron case. The high-tension sinking- 
pump cables were of the three-core rubber insulated and 
double steel-wire armoured type, each core having a sec- 
tional area of 5° sq.in. The armouring consisted of 
specially fine steel wire to render the cable thoroughly 
flexible. Each cable was connected to the pump motor 
by a suitable water-tight cable and box, the end of the 
cable being brought up from below with a view to pre- 
venting moisture finding its way into the cable box. Sup- 
port for both the main and pilot cables was provided by 
clamps resting on, and bolted to, the main clamps, carry- 
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ing the pipe column (see Fig. 5). A special feature of 
the clamp is the provision for liberating the cables with- 
out the necessity for removing the main-pipe clamps, and 
this arrangement proved a great advantage on several 
occasions. 

The two sinking pumps, supplied by Mepis Sulzer 
Brothers, were of the centrifugal type arranged with ver- 
tical spindles. Each was capable of delivering 1200 gal. 
of water per min. against a maximum manometric head 
of 870 ft., with 
four impellers. An 
injector operated 
by water from the 
delivery column 
was connected 
with the top of the 
pump casing from 
which is evacuated 
any air taken in by the pump should be the lat- 
ter be working “on snore.” The oil wells for the 
bearings of the pumps and motors were water- 
jacketed, the water being taken from the first 
stage of the pump. Each sinking pump was coupled 
by means of an elastic coupling to a totally-enclosed 
three-phase squirrel-cage motor, each motor being capa- 
ble of developing at 3000 volts, 50 cycles, a continu- 
ous output of 500 b.hp. at a synchronous speed of 1500 
r.p.m. The upper bearing of the motor carried the 
weight of the rotor, the weight of the pump shaft and 
impelled being taken by a step bearing on the pump. 








Fig. 3. SECTIONAL ELEVA- 
on AB (Fic. 2) 
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Fig. 4. SECTIONAL Pere on CD (Fie. 2) 


The leading characteristic of the motor design is the 
combination of air and water cooling, the rotors being 
fitted with fans which equalised the temperature in the 
interior of the motor, and prevented the formation of 
heat pockets. The stated windings were water-jacketed, 
the cooling water being obtained from the first stage of 
the pump. 

The pump, motor, pipes, clamps and cables are sus- 
pended on a 2-in. diameter flexible steel-wire rope of 6/37 
construction having a steel-wire core. The rope passed 
from the drum to the winch engine over a headgear pul- 
ley, round the suspension pulley on the pump, and was 
brought back to the headgear where the end was secured 
by a strong capping. A separate steam winch was pro- 
vided for each pump, each winch being capable of hand- 
ling 40 tons (single purchase). Owing to the short 
lead of the ropes and to the heavy weight to be handled 
(the final load on each winch being 50 tons), it became 
necessary to make a traversing arrangement in order to 
prevent the ropes “copying” on the drum. This tra- 
versing gear is shown in Fig. 7%. It consists of a mas- 
sive cast-iron nut, carrying two rollers, the nut being 
moved to and fro by a strong screw operated by hand 
wheels, the rope passing between the rollers. In order to 
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facilitate the pipe-changing, two steam winches were 
fixed at bank, and these lowered the delivery pipes to 
the 600-ft. level, where they were added to the pipe col- 
umns as required. To counterbalance the weight, and 
to facilitate the taking-in of the hose pipe when a fur- 
ther length of steel piping was about to be put on, it 
was secured to a wire rope which passed round a series of 
pulleys, the inbye end of the rope being weighted, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 





Poumes aT 1140- 
Fr, INSET 

A new pump In- 

set was made 

from No. 3 Pit at 

the same level as 





the steam pump room, viz: 1149 ft., and three 
electric pumps together with suitable switchgear 
were installed, as shown in Fig. 6. Each pump 
is of the horizontal stationary six-stage type, 
rated for a normal delivery of 1000 gal. of water 
per min. against a manometric head of 1300 ft. 
The guaranteed efficiercy is 73 per cent. All 
those parts which are liable to excessive wear, such as 
packing rings and packing bushes, are easily replaceable. 
These rings and bushes as well as the complete balancing 
device are made of hard bronze, the latter being ar- 
moured by hardened steel rings. 

Each pump is mounted on a common bed plate, and is 
coupled direct by means of an elastic coupling to a three- 
phase-motor of the ventilated-enclosed type, capable of 
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Fic. 5. Guip— CLAMP AND CABLE- 
SUSPENDING CLAMP FOR 
SINKING PUMPS 





developing at 300 volts, 50 cycles, a 
continuous output of 680 b.hp. at a 
synchronous speed of 1500 r.p.m, The 
roter has slip rings and brush raising 
and short circuiting gear. The motor 
is started by means of a liquid-starter 
provided with separately mounted 
protective resistances. The bearings 
of pumps and motors are ring-lubricated, the bearings be- 
ing water cooled. 

Each pump is connected to the delivery piping through 
two valves arranged in series, one being the master 
valve which is always open, the other the gate valve used 
for controlling the pump- -discharge. The foot valves are 
protected from excessive pressure by a device consisting 
of two flanges, between which is placed a thin piece of 
Tndia rubber sheeting. The flanges are fitted to a short 
piece of tubing connected with the suction piping, and 
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if, for any reason, the pressure from the column comes 
on to the foot valve the india-rubber dise between the’ 
two flanges is broken before any further damage can be 
done. The pressure at the base of the delivery column 
is 520 lb. per sq.in. and it will be obvious that, should 
this pressure come on to the foot valve, damage either 
to the valve or to the flange on the suction side of the 
pump might result. The switchboard consists of three 
feeder panels, three motor panels, one spare motor panel, 
one transformer panel containing a 150 k.v.a. step-down 
transformer, and one transformer switch panel. 
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APPENDIX I 
Instructions for Operating Sinking-Pump Switchgear 
Before Starting Up 
(1) Before starting, inform power house by telephone. 
(2) See that the starting transformer is at the “off” posi- 
tion, and that the oil switch and isolating links are open. 
Starting Up 
(3) lose isolating links. Close oil switch. Put start- 
ing transformer quickly in, but not beyond the “starting” 
position. Watch the ammeter; this will register about 200-250 
amperes during starting. When the motor is up to speed, 
the amperes will fall suddenly to about 60 amps, when (but 
not before) the starting transformer must be thrown quickly 
into the “on” position. The gate valve on the pump may now 
be opened, when the current will increase. 
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Fic. 6. ARRANGEMENT OF THE ELECTRIC PUMPING PLANT aT THE 1140-Fr. INSET 


When the coal measures were reached, the water was 
tubbed out of the shafts, and then the water conditions 
for the pumps improved very greatly. The quantity of 
water to be dealt with, has since fallen off very con- 
siderably, and arrangements are being made for altering 
the internal parts of the pumps, so that one pump will 
easily deal with the whole of the water made at this 
level. It may be mentioned that during the sinking 
and unwatering operations, which lasted ten months, not 
a single stoppage of the electricity supply occurred, and, 
further, that the sinking pumps and motors, in spite of 
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Fic. % ARRANGEMENT For Gurpine Sinkinc-PuMmp 
SUSPENSION Rores ON WincH Drums 


the onerous conditions under’ which they worked, were 
used alternately in such a way, that pumping was car- 
ried on continuously. 

With a view to initiating the switchboard and sink- 
ing-pump attendants in their duties, and in order to ob- 
tain uniformity in the carrying out of the various opera- 
tions, two sets of rules were drawn up—one for the 
switchboard attendant at the 600-ft. level, and the other 
for the use of the sinking-pump attendant. These rules 
are given in Appendixes I and IT as follows: 


(4) If the motor should not come up to speed in less than 
a minute, switch off, first the oil switch, and then the isolat- 
ing links, bringing starting transformer into “off” position, 
and report immediately by telephone to power house, asking 
them whether they are ready for another start. If the unsuc- 
cessful start is repeated, report immediately to ~ower house, 
and await instructions. 


Shutting Down 


(5) Inform power house by telephone. 

Open oil switch. Open isolating links. 
transformer into “off’’ position. 

(6) The motor should only be shut down from the pump 
by means of the emergency switch in case of real emergency, 
or when changing over, as given in next instruction, 


Close gate valve. 
Bring starting 


Changing Over 


(7) When changing over from one pump to another in- 
form power house. The working pump should be closed 
down as far as possible without actually shutting it, down. 
The in-going pump is then to be started up in accordance 
with above instructions. When the in-going pump is up to 
speed and its gate valve opened, the out-going pump should 
be shut down by means of the emergency switch. When the 
out-going pump has stopped, put the emergency switch to the 
“on” position, thus leaving it ready for starting the pump 
motor again. 

(8) The amperes taken by either of the sinking pump 
motors, when pumping, must not exceed 82. If this is exceeded 
the inset attendant must take steps to inform the pump 
attendant, v7ho must close the gate valve until the current has 
dropped to 82 amperes. 


APPENDIX II 


Instructions to Sinking Pump Attendants 
General 

(1) At the commencement, and at frequent intervals 
during each shift, the sinking-pump attendant must see that 
the two motor bearings and the pump-thrust bearing are 
properly lubricated, and that the bottom bearing under the 
pump is: filled with Stauffer’s lubricant. 

(2) The packing of the pump gland must be maintained 
in good condition to prevent air leakages. 

(3) The Stauffer lubricators on the pulley pedestals must 
be screwed up from time to time. 

(4) Every precaution must be taken to prevent damage 
to the cable boxes on the motors. i 

(5) The pumps must be kept in a clean condition. Dirt 
and grease must on no account be allowed to accumulate. 
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(6) The temperature of the jacket of the motor must be 
observed frequently, and if the motor is found to be unduly 
warm, the matter must at once be reported. 

(7) Any defect in the pumps, motors, cables, or other 
gear must be immediately reported to the manager or engi- 
neer. 

Precautions Before Starting Up. 


(1) See that the pilot switch is at the “on” position. 
Special Note—If the pilot switch is not at the ‘on” posi- 
tion the pump cannot be started. 


(2) See that the gate valve is closed. 
(3) See that the strum of the suction is well under water, 
(4) Fill the suction pipe and the pump with water from 


the delivery column, by opening the bypass of the gate valve, 
and the small valve on the filling piping. When the pump is 
being filled, the air cocks and the ejector valve must be open, 
to allow the air to escape from the pump. 

(5) After the pump is filled, the air cock and ejector 
check valve must be closed, and the regulating cock of the 
cooling water pipe opened. The small valve of the filling 
piping, and the gate valve bypass, must remain in the same 
position they occupied when the pump was being filled. When 
filling the pump, the pressure gauge must be watched, and the 
bypass valve must only be slightly opened so that the foot 
valve is not damaged by excessive pressure. 

(6) The pump must always be fully charged with water 
before starting up. If any air remains in the pump, the latter 
will not work properly, and will have to be shut down. 

(7) The shaft coupling must be turned by hand to see 
that the pump and motor are quite free to rotate. 

(8) The sinking-pump attendant must in every instance 
ascertain from the chargeman that the flexible hose is coupled 
to the delivery column at the 600-ft. inset before a signal is 
given to start the pump. 


Starting the Pump 


(1) The pilot switch must be at the “on” position. 

(2) The gate valve must be closed. 

(3) The pump must be filled with water. 

(4) If one pump is running, its gate valve must be closed 


for an instant, and must then be opened three complete turns. 

(5) Immediately before the signal to start is given, a 
final examination must be made to see that the in-going pump 
is full of water. 

CODE OF SIGNALS—To start No. 1 pump: Knock 1 and 
then knock 3. To start No. 2 pump: Knock 2 and then 
knock 3. 

(6) As soon as the in-going pump is up to speed, the 
oil-circulating system is working, and the cooling water 
is flowing properly, the gate valve of this pump may be 
slowly opened to its normal position. 
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(7) The bypass of the gate valve and the sluice valve of 
the filling pipe must then be closed. 

(8) The gate valve of the out-going pump must then 
be closed, and the pump stopped by means of the pilot switch. 

(9) In the event of the pilot switch failing to stop the 
pump, the following signals must be given: To stop No. 1 
pump: Knock 1 and then knock 6. To stop No. 2 pump: Knock 
2 and then knock 6. 


(10) After a pump has been stopped, the pilot switch must 
be placed at the “on” position. 


Note—The pilot switch must only be used for stopping 
the pump when changing over, as stated in the foregoing 
instructions, or when it is necessary to shut down the pump 
in case of real emergency. 

If the gate valve is opened too wide, a larger quantity of 
water will be delivered, with the result that the motor will 
be overloaded. 
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A Laudable Work 


The accompanying photograph of the members of the 
Coal Miners’ Bureau of Research was taken at a banquet 
recently held at Johnston’s Restaurant, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 

The Coal Miners’ Bureau of Research is an organiza- 
tion of mining men from the vicinity of Clarksburg, and 
although the membership is largely made up of mine 
foremen and superintendents, nevertheless there is a 
goodly representation of miners, inspectors, engineers and 
operators. 

These men meet monthly in the Clarksburg offices of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. to discuss the many prob- 
lems that confront them in performing their daily du- 
ties. “Safety First” is their slogan. The fact that every 
man is his brother’s keeper has been taken to heart and 
they are doing what is in their power to safeguard the 
life, limb and health of their fellow-workmen. The in- 
dividual views of those present are brought out and dis- 
cussed. The members are enthusiastic. The organization 
is growing rapidly. They are doing a gocd work. May 
their tribe increase. 





“SareTy First” In West VIRGINIA 
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me Outputs 


By Nett Hutrcuines* 


SY NOPSIS—Inadequate weighing facilities are a pro- 
lific cause of labor troubles at many mines. Methods of 
eliminating these are discussed, and valuable notes are 
given on the accepted practice in computing production. 
Because of the varying factors due to washing, boiler 
consumption, ete., this latter is frequently difficult to 
arrive at. 

There are two main reasons for the weighing of coal: 
To compensate the miner fairly, and to arrive at the pro- 
duction accurately. The successful operation of a mine 
necessitates that the amount of coal mined by each miner 
be determined by weighing. The operator must have the 
confidence of the miners to the extent of having them 
feel that every care is taken to pay each one accurately. 
Nothing on the part of the miner is observed more 
closely than the weighing of his coal. 

The miners will readily contribute a pro rata of their 
earnings to pay the salary of a check weighman, whom 
they should elect from their own number and whose duty 
it is to see that all cars are actually and carefully weighed 
by the company weighman. The employment of a check 
weighman by the miners should be readily conceded by 
every coal-mining concern, both as a means of verifying 
the correctness of the weights and as evidence that the 
company desires to pay every man all that he earns. 
Nothing will so quickly establish confidence between the 
company and the men, while lack of confidence in weights 
creates much friction and occasionally leads to serious 
trouble. 


METHOD OF COMPENSATING THE MINER 


The generally accepted plan of arriving at the tonnage 
of the individual miners is to furnish each man with a 
number on which to run coal. He is then supplied with 
brass cheeks bearing this number, one of which is placed 
on a hook inside of each car and near the bottom, so it 
cannot be taken out and another number substituted be- 
fore it reaches the scales. In the case of cars which 
are dumped in rotary dumps, the hook must have a clip 
or spring, so the brass cannot fall out. At the time the 
car is dumped, the brass check must be removed and 
handed to the weighman. Right here it should be noted 
that it is important to have an honest check-puller, and 
some definite system of handling the checks. In many 
cases it is easy for a dishonest ‘check-puller to. work in 
collision with two or three miners and substitute their 
checks for others when cars are dumped. The superin- 
tendent, weighman and check weighman should make it 
a point to look after the check- pulling carefully. 

After the check is handed to the weighman, the weight 
of the car is recorded on the tally sheet under the num- 
ber shown, and is then handed to the check weighman: to 
be recorded on his sheet and hung on the check-board. 
It is suggested that the check-board be constructed so 
that it will swing in and out of a square opening cut in 
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the weigh shack. The checks are hung on the board in- 
side the weigh house and at the close of each day’s work 
the board is reversed so that the checks hang outside 
where the men can compare the number of checks on the 
board with the check weighman’s copy of tally sheet | 
posted thereon, without having to crowd inside. This ar- 
rangement also enables the men to get their checks as 
early as they like in the morning, as in many cases men 
go to work before the weighmen arrive. 


Pick AND MacHINE MINING AND DOCKAGE 


The company weighman and check weighman should 
make it a rule to balance their sheets at the close of each 
day’s work and the number of checks hung on each num- 
bered hook should agree with the number of cars cred- 
ited each man on the tally sheet. 

Brass checks are best in tallying coal, as leather checks, 
etc., are difficult to read after becoming soiled. The cost 
of brass checks is so small and their use so desirable for — 
accurate reading and recording that most companies will 
find it a paying proposition to furnish them free to the 
miners and insist that no other kind will be recognized. 

Both the company and check weighman should arrive 
at the mine early enough to see the men before they go- 
in, aS many questions arise, even under the best condi- 
tions, which the weighmen must be right on the job to 
take care of. This will save many a trip to the superin- 
tendent on the part of the men to secure adjustment and 
settlement of questions as to tonnage credited, ete. This 
results in real money saving to both the men and the 
company. 

A distinction should be drawn between pick and ma- 
chine numbers in mines where there are both, so that 


‘the tally sheets will show the amount of each in order 


that the rate may be properly applied. The best plan of 
doing this is to have the mine foreman or machine fore- 
man, make up an additional daily report, showing the 
name and number of each man loading machine coal 
This should be sent to the time office daily and checked 
with the tally sheet to see that the machine numbers 
agree. 

In handling dockage the Pat oi plan should be to 
allow the miner corer for his full tonnage, and after the 
dockage report is looked over and passed on by the super- 
intendent, to charge the miner with the amount. This 
plan is better than deducting the daily dockage from the 
daily tonnage because in many cases allowances are made 
on account of wet places, ete, which would necessitate 
refunds. 


ARRIVING AT Propuctton 


In selecting weighmen, care should be taken that only 
men who are honest and possess the faculty of treating 
men fairly and courteously be employed. Lack of tact 
and diplomacy on the part of weighmen, timekeepers 
and such employees is often responsible for the loss of 
good miners. The best place to head off trouble is at its 
source. 

The production of a mine should not be considered as 
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the total of the tipple weights, but is in fact the total 
tonnage of coal shipped, coked, used for plant purposes, 
ete. Shipments to market will usually be the largest 
item. ‘The greater part of the coal will then be weighed 
in railroad cars over track scales. Where the product 
used for coking purposes is washed, this should be 
weighed before going to the ovens. It is desirable to 
eompile monthly figures of the production of a mine in 
such a way that the total tipple weights will be exhibited 
in one place and the total inventory or production figures 
in another. This will show clearly any difference exist- 
ing as the result of practice and methods pursued. These 
exhibits should be made up about as follows: 


TIPPLE WEIGHTS 
Machine coal paid for Tons (pay-roll figures) 


Pick coal paid for Tons 
Dockage Tons 
Company coal Tons 

Total tipple weights Tons 


INVENTORY WEIGHTS 
Shipments to market Tons (billing figures) 


Dry coal to ovens Tons 
Dry coal to washer Tons 
Dry coal to boilers Tons 
Coal sold employees Tons 
Slate from picking tables Tons 
On hand Tons 

Total inventory weights Tons 


The item “On Hand” should exhibit the difference between 
the coal on hand in bins, railroad cars, etc., the first and last 
of each month. An increase over the previous month can be 
shown in black and decrease in red. 


The tipple weights practically represent the coal paid 
for, so every concern will carefully scrutinize the total 
of tipple and inventory weights and endeavor to reconcile 
or find the cause of any existing differences. When tip- 
ple weights exceed inventory weights, the company will 
be paying for more coal than it is apparently getting. 
When inventory weights exceed tipple weights, the com- 
pany is apparently not paying the men for all the coal 
produced. 

The adjustment of differences in tipple and inventory 
weights must lie in a careful study of existing practices 
in handling and disposing of the product. At this point 
many factors arise affecting the final or inventory produc- 
tion of a mine. The product at some mines can be read- 
ily marketed without any treatment whatever. If the 
railroad cars are weighed correctly on track scales, these 
weights should agree very closely with the tipple weights. 


Thus the production of the mine is easily ascertained and _ 


any small differences can be easily reconciled. 


DIFFICULTIES IN DETERMINING PRODUCTION 


This desirable condition exists at but few mines. At 
most plants conditions have arisen in the manufacture 
of coke and the use of coal which necessitate the removal 
of certain natural elements and impurities by process of 
crushing, washing, ete. From coal considered as average 
grade, from 1 to 2 per cent. will sometimes be taken out 
in this manner. The dockage for this will, in few cases, 
amount to anything lke 1 or 2 per cent. In a great 
many cases where coal washers are installed, the modern 
practice is to locate same in close proximity to the mine 
tipple in order to secure economic delivery from the tip- 
ple screens to the washer. In most cases slack is con- 
veyed directly to the washer without weighing. In the 
process of washing, the slate is eliminated and the wet 
coal from the washer is either loaded in railroad cars or 
larries and after being weighed over track scales, is SONG 
ered to the ovens or shipped to market. 

In figuring the production the tonnage of dry coal de- 
livered to the washer must be known. If it is not weighed 
before delivery, this can only be figured by a backward 
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process, and in doing this several matters of importance 
must be considered. One is the amount of slate or 
refuse taken out of the coal in washing, Unless this can 
be weighed accurately, the best method of determining 
the amount is to load the refuse evenly in cars. A care- 
ful count of those must be kept and this can be multi- 
plied by the cubical contents of the car in dry refuse 
to ascertain the total amount. This can be verified from 
time to time by independent tests. Another factor is that 
of moisture in washed coal. This must be determined by 
daily sampling and analysis. 

In order to ascertain the amount of dry coal delivered 
from tipple screens to the washer, it is necessary to take 
the weight of washed coal loaded in railroad cars or lar- 
ries, deduct the moisture and add the refuse. In cases 
where coal is delivered to the washer without being 
weighed, this is a very important factor in arriving at 
the production of a mine. It is easily seen that if the 
moisture or refuse figures are not right, the wrong 
amount of dry coal delivered to the washer will be ob- 
tained. Sometimes it will happen that enough fine 
coal is carried off in the discharge water from the washer 
to amount to several hundred tons a year. This is a 
feature not always considered in the monthly analysis of 
tipple and inventory weights. 

Another vital factor in arriving at the production is 
the coal consumed at the boilers. In a great many cases 
coal is delivered to the boilers in mine cars and the tip- 
ple scale weights can be used. However, it is a common 
thing to find coal being delivered by means of convey- 
ors, and in such cases it is rarely weighed and is difficult 
to estimate. There are good reasons in plenty why coal 
used for steam purposes should be weighed independent 
ut the value of correct weights for figuring production. 
The knowledge of the weight of coal consumed is an im- 
portant factor in working up the cost of steam and the 
boiler-horsepower-hours. 


Factors AFFECTING PRODUCTION 


It should be clear that the task of arriving at the final 
production figures for a coal mine embrace the considera- 
tion of several important factors and it is obvious that in 
practice every difference as between tipple and inventory 
weights cannot be explained clearly on account of the 
varying factors. Here are some points to be observed 
closely if the accuracy of production figures is desired: 

Inspect and test tipple scales frequently. 

Weigh sufficient empty mine cars once a month in the 
presence of a committee of miners to establish an average 
tare weight for mine ears. 

Weigh all coal delivered boilers. 

Weigh refuse from washers. (If possible, refuse should 
be loaded in railroad cars so track scale weights can be 
secured. ) 

Make frequent tests to determine the percentage of 
moisture in washed coal. 

In conclusion, attention is called to a feature of great 
importance—that of the careful and commonsense weigh- 
ing of coal over tipple scales. A mine tipple should be so 
arranged that the cars will slowly drift over the scales 
without being pushed. It is a common thing to see two 
or three tipplemen pushing cars over the scales. This 
naturally adds something to the weight of the car and if 
allowed for a considerable period the company will pay 
for something it does not get. 
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West Virginia Operators Ap- 
point Safety Inspectors 


SYNOPSIS—The recent action of certain West Vir- 
ginia operators appointing safety imspectors for thetr 
mines, typifies the general growth of the “Safety-Furst 
idea. A résumé of the duties of a safety inspector. 

The “Safety-First” idea has been “taking hold” of late 
in a most gratifying manner. Popular sentiment finally 
has become aroused, and much is being said and written 
on the subject. But even more auspicious than this, is 
the fact that legislation, directed at the more adequate 
protection of life, is being both enacted and enforced, 

A notable example of this latter was the sustaining, 
by the U. 8. Supreme Court, of the Pennsylvania “Mine- 
Safety” law, requiring coal operators to leave standing 
pillars of coal to prevent cave-ins; in the test case of 
the Plymouth Coal Co. vs. David L. Davis, state mine 
inspector of Pennsylvania. 

There are laws of a like intent in many other states; 
which is as it should be—for it is not only desirable, but 
uecessary, that we have adequate legislation for the con- 
servation of life and the protection of property. 

Of even greater importance, from a practical stand- 
point, is the tendency of certain representative coal 
operators to “go on their own” in this respect. In- 
itiative in the right direction is always commend- 
able, and, in this connection, it is something more than 
that—it is conspicuous. In the past, the promulgatior 
of the “Safety-First” idea has been too often left to lay 
editors. college professors and stump orators of a political 
ilk. Yet, even so, the seed was sown which was destined 
to achieve fruition in the brain of the operator. 

A noteworthy example of this is seen in the recent 
action of certain operators in the West Virginia field, 
who voluntarily have appointed “safety inspectors” for 
their mines, in an effort to reduce accidents and fatalities, 
a splendid example for emulation. Moreover, these op- 
erators were not content in carrying out merely their per- 
sonal obligations in this respect, they went further; they 
prepared a general letter, over their several signatures, 
which they forwarded to Earl A. Henry, Chief of the 
Department of Mines of West Virginia, wherein they out- 
lined the duties of a “safety inspector,” as they conceived 
them, and urged that he use his influence in securing sim- 
ilar action from all other operators in the state. 

On receipt of this appeal, Mr. Henry mailed a copy 
of the letter to every coal operator in West Virginia, urg- 
ing each to adopt similar provisions for the protection of 
the lives of those with whose safety they are charged. 

Wherefore, let us accord all honor to these progressive 
and fair-minded operators, and to Chief Inspector Henry. 

The letter, which deserves the careful consideration of 
all concerned, is reproduced below: 


Dear Sir—This is to notify you that we have this day ap- 
pointed a man to fill the position of safety inspector for our 
mines. . 

The object of this office is to add to the safety of our em- 
ployees and the sole duties are to assist the mine foreman in 
regard to safety to employees. 

The entire time must be spent in making inspections of 
the working places, haulways and traveling ways; he must 
see that the law is complied with in every respect and that 
the rules and regulations governing the operation of these 
mines are clesely observed and adhered to, and he shall give 
all workmen instructions as to safety and safety-methods 
that are established and may be established in the future. 

The following is a list of his duties in detail: 
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First: He must see that all persons going to and from 
work enter cars while stopped, that they sit down inside of 
cars and not up on the side, or on the bumpers, and that all 
persons remain inside of cars until they come to a dead stop. 
in no case must he allow persons to get on and off cars while 
in motion. See that the motormen engaged in hauling men 
trips use the proper care both as to speed and rough handling. 

Second: See that no person carries any larger amount of 
powder or other explosives into the mine than the law permits. 

Third: He shall visit all working places, at least evert 
alternate day, and as much oftener as possible, see that they 
are in a safe working condition, that all loose coal, slate and 
rock is taken down, or securely propped, and that the coal 
is being blasted in accordance with law and rules governing 
the mine, and that a sufficient amount of air is in circulation, 
that break-throughs are properly driven, that the oil regu- 
lation is not violated, and that men do not carelessly handle 
powder or other explosives, and that props and caps and all 
necessary timber be kept up by the workmen and in no case 
allow them to take any risk for the want of timber; if the 
timber cannot be had, they must suspend work until same 
can be furnished. In the event he finds a person working 
under loose coal, slate or rock, he shall stay with him until 
same is made safe. Start a system of setting timbers in 
rooms, the maximum distance apart shall be 3% ft. and as 
much closer as the nature of the roof may require; a standard 
distance of 12 in. from the rail is required, and all posts must 
be set in the best position to support the roof, which position 
is most generally at right angles to the weight or roof. 

Fourth: He shall examine the roof along the haulways 
and traveling ways and mark all loose slate to be taken down, 
and when, in his judgment, he deems it unsafe to wait until 
after working hours to have it removed, he must have it 
removed at once, regardless of cost. In no case must he per- 
mit any person to work in an unsafe place, except for the 
purpose of making it safe, and in case it is extra hazardous 
he shall remain with the workmen until same is made safe. 

Fifth: He shall make a daily report of his inspections in a 
book which is to be kept in the office of the mine superintend- 
ent for his examination. He shall be subordinate to the 
superintendent and keep him informed of any violations of 
the rules and of his inability to comply with the law or rules, 
by lack of material of any kind. His daily reports shall con- 
sist of the condition of the various working places he visits, 
violation of the rules and law, by whom, when, where and 
how, steps taken to remedy same. If any person or persons 
shall try to intimidate him in the discharge of his duties, 
state same in his daily report, give name and nature of the 
offense, and said person shall be dealt with severely. 

Sixth: It shall be his duty to see that all stretchers, blank- 
ets, etc., are kept in readiness, and that same are returned 
to their places after being used. He shall include this in 
his report. A medicine chest with bandages, plaster, cotton, 
tourniquet, splints and other appliances to render first aid 
will be in the mine superintendent’s office for use in case of 
emergency. He will be given a key to said office. 
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Mentucky Mining Institute 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute 
will be held in Lexington, Ky., again this year on May 
8 and 9. A special feature of the meeting will be the 
state-wide first-aid contest, in which a number of first- 
aid teams from the various mining companies will par- 
ticipate. 

As an attraction for the first day’s meeting, it is hoped 
that the Federal Bureau of Mines will place its immense 
explosion gallery in Lexington for a demonstration of 
the explosibility of coal dust, and the dangers of blasting 
coal with black powder in the presence of dry coal dust. 

It is proposed to have a mining show during. the meet- 
ing, and Secretary Cramer has asked a number of manu- 
facturers to send exhibits for this purpose. 

Great Britain is estimated to have a reserve of 189,534,000,- 
000 metric tons of coal, most of it bituminous, while 
France has 17,584,000,000, also chiefly bituminous. Germany’s 
actual reserve is 94,865,000,000 tons of bituminous and 9,314,- 


000,000 of brown coal, though it is probable that there is a 
large further reserve. 


“ 
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SY NOPSIS—A satisfactory and equitable agreement 
drawn by the company officials in consultation with a duly 
authorized committee of their employees, which agree- 
ment is to remain in force for two years and seven 
months and has been ratified by vote of the men. 

We give below the full text of the agreement entered 
into early last month between the Western Fuel Co., 
Nanaimo, B. C., Can., and its employees. The agreement 
is for a term of three years and its provisions are said 
to be eminently satisfactory to all parties concerned, and 
such as will tend to guarantee peace and harmony in the 
Island of Vancouver, it is hoped, for years to come. 

Although the agreement concerns only the under- 
ground men, the Western Fuel Co., in keeping with their 
general practice of looking after the welfare of all their 
employees, are revising the wage scale of the men em- 
ployed on the surface, such revision to take effect from 
the date of the agreement with the underground employ- 
ees. 

Tn addition to the general agreement, which formed 
the basis of the settlement of the strike conditions, an 
insurance scheme has been adopted as a result of the 
unanimous vote of the men ratifying the agreement, at 
one of their mass meetings. The insurance plan is ap- 
pended as a supplementary agreement to the main con- 
tract. The full text of this insurance plan and agree- 
ment is given below: 


Memorandum of Agreement entered into this sixth day of 
March, 1914, between the Western Fuel Co., hereinafter called 
“The Company,” party of the first part and the employees of 
the Western Fuel Co., represented by an Agreement Com- 
mittee, elected at a duly called mass meeting, held Feb. 18, 
1914, party of the second part: 

Witnesseth—That, for and in consideration of the several 
conditions hereinafter mentioned and the mutual advantages 
of both parties, it is agreed by and between the parties hereto, 
as follows: 

is The rates, terms and conditions in effect at both No. 1 
and Northfield Mines, during the month of April, 1913, shall 
continue in effect during the term of this agreement, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

y-F The company agrees to pay all employees covered 
by this agreement a bonus of 10 per cent. during the term of 
this agreement; being an addition of ten (10) per cent, to all 
rates and wages herein specified. 

3. The company shall absorb the expense Of operating 
the Protection Ferry. 

4. The system of dockage inspection, as practiced at 
both No. 1 and Northfield Mines shall be continued, with pen- 
alties for refuse matter as follows: 

No. 1 Mine—Up to and including 50 lb. of refuse per car, 
double dockage. Over 50 1b. and including 100 lb. of refuse 
per car, confiscation of car. Over 100 lb. of refuse per car, 
dismissal after investigation. 

Northfield Mine—Up to and including 70 lb. of refuse per 
ear, double dockage. Over 70 lb. and including 140 lb. of 
refuse per car, confiscation of car. Over 140 lb, of refuse per 
ear, dismissal after investigation. 

Provided that any party dismissed may have the right of 
appeal to the superintendent of mines, whose decision shall 
be final. 

Ds The company agrees to a minimum rate of three dol- 
lars and fifteen cents ($3.15) per shift, for miners in the 
lower-seam workings of No. 1 and Northfield Mines. It is 
understood that the superintendent of mines shall be the judge 
as to the ability of the party to earn such minimum rate. 

6 The company agrees that when a miner is taken 
froém the face to perform daywork he shall receive the miner’s 
day rate. 

6 The schedule for loading coal shall be as follows: 
Upper seam, 30c. per ton; lower seam, 35c. per ton; and for 
using buggies and laying roads at: 


No. 1 Mine—First 75 ft. from dump to face line, five (5) 
cents per ton additional. 
Second 75 ft. from dump to face line, ten (10) cents 


per 
ton additional, 
Northfield Mine—First 50 ft. from dump to face line, five 
(5) cents per ton additional. 
Second 50 ft. from dump to face line, ten (10) cents per 


ton additional. 

Third 50 ft. from dump to face line, fifteen (15) cents per 
ton additional. 

8. The schedule for rock in coal of upper seam shall be 
as follows: When rock is 1 ft. thick, $1 per yd. When rock 
is 2 ft. thick, $2.40 per yd. When rock is 3 ft. thick, $4 per yd. 

Above schedule applies only to solid work in stalls. Skip- 
ping pillars take one-half of these rates. 

9. The schedule for timbers to be as follows: String_rs, 
50c. each when 8 ft. long and under; $1 each when over 8 
ft. long. Sets, $1.50 each for 9-ft. collars; $2 each for 11-ft. 
4-in. collars. 

10. The mining, yardage and day rates for No. 1 Mine 
shall be as shown on Schedule “A,” hereto attached and which 
schedule is made part of this agreement, 

11. The mining, yardage and day rates for Northfield 
Mine shall be as shown on. Schedule “B,” hereto attached, and 
which schedule is made part of this agreement. 

Tak The agreement committee shall consist of three mem- 
bers representing No. 1 Mine, two members representing 
Northfield Mine and two members representing any new 
mine operated by the company, after the new mine has been 
placed on an operating basis. 

The company agrees to meet the agreement committee, or 
a subcommittee thereof, on matters relating to this agree- 


‘ment or any new matters changing the status thereof, or to 


adjust any matters in dispute between the employees and mine 
officials; it being distinctly understood that there shall not 
be any stoppage of work by employees, individually or collec- 
tively, pending the hearing of and adjustment of any dispute 
or grievance during the term of this agreement. 

Any vacancy on the agreement committee is to be filled at 
a duly called mass meeting of the underground employees 
of the company, or by a pit-head ballot at the mine from 
which the vacancy exists. 

The agreement committee to have the handling of the 
checkweighmen and gas committee funds. 

13. The term and duration of this agreement shall be 
for a period of two years and seven months, beginning Mar. 
1, 1914, and terminating Sept. 30, 1916; and during the 
month of August, 1916, a mass meeting of the underground 
employees shall be held to elect a new agreement committee 
to negotiate a new working agreement, said meeting to be 
called by the chairman and secretary of the existing agree- 
ment committee. 

14. This agreement shall be binding upon and respected 
by the company and its successors, and also shall be bind- 
ing upon and respected by all employees, who before accept- 
ing employment shall endorse this agreement, by their sig- 
nature in a book containing a copy of this agreement and kept 
in the company’s office: PROVIDED that all employees work- 
ing for the company at the time of the execution of this 
agreement and who continue to work for the company shall, 
by such action, be understood as agreeing to and endorsing 
all the terms and conditions of this agreement. 

15. The day rates applying to No. 1 Mine, and the con- 
tract rates applying to the south side of No. 1 Mine, shall 
apply to and govern all classes of underground work at the 
new Reserve Mine, when that mine is placed upon an operat- 
ing basis, and shall continue as the rates for that mine dur- 
ing the term of this agreement unless changed by mutual 
agreement. 

The Reserve Mine when placed upon an operating basis 
shall have a representation of two members upon the agree- 
ment committee, who shall be elected by a pit-head ballot at 
the mine. 

16. This agreement to be effective shall bear the sig- 
natures of the manager and superintendent of mines for 
the company, and the agreement committee for the employ- 
ees, and the approval signature of the president of the com- 
pany. 

SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED, the day and year 
first above mentioned. 

FOR THE COMPANY— 

THOS. R. STOCKETT, Manager. 
JOHN HUNT, Superintendent. 
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FOR THE EMPLOYEES— 

JOSHUA NORRIS, 

JAMES H. ROBERTSON, 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

JOSEPH DEAN. 
On behalf of the men, 

JAMES MILLER, Chairman. 
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SCHEDULE “A” 
Mining, Yardage and Day Rates—WNo. 1 Mine 

Mining—Upper seam, per ton, 68c.; lower seam, per ton, 
80c. 

Yardage, Upper Seam—tLevels, $2.50 per yd. and coal. 
Crosscuts, $2 per yd. and coal. Levels, when less than one- 
half of height is in white rock, $7.50 per yd., coal to com- 
pany. Levels when more than one-half of height is in white 
rock $8 per yd., coal to company. Turning stalls, 5 yd. long 
by 12 ft. wide, $10 and coal. 

Day Rates—Fireboss, $3.65; shotlighter, $3.40; face men, 
$3.20; bratticemen, $2.85 to $3.15; timbermen, $3.15; timbermen 
helpers, $2.75; tracklayers, $2.85 to $3.15; tracklayers’ help- 
ers, $2.75; roadmen, $2.75; drivers, boss, $3.25; drivers, double, 
$3; drivers, single, $2.871%4; drivers, boys, $1.60 to $2.40; push- 
ers, $2.75; linemen, $3.10; motormen, $2.871%4; motormen assist- 
ants, $1.60 to $2.40; engineers, diagonal slope, $2.85 to $3.15; 
engineers, endless rope, $2.75; winch drivers, $1.10 to $2.75; 
rope inspector, $3.15; endless ropes, men, $2.75 to $2.90; end- 
less ropes, boys, $1.35 to $1.90; rope riders, $1.60 to $2.75; 
doorboys, $1.10; cager, head, $3.15; cager, assistants, $2.75; 
miners, $3.15; loaders, $2.75; machine foremen, $3.70; ma- 
chine runners, ist class, $3.65; machine runners, 2d class, 
$3.25; machine runners, 8rd class, $3; machine runners, helpers, 
$2.75; drillers, ist class, $3.65; drillers, 2d class, $3.25; drillers, 
3rd class, $3; muckers, $2.75; brushers, $2.80; cogmen, $2.75; 
laborers, $2.75; pipemen, $2.75 to $3.10; pumpmen, $2.75 to 
$2.85; stablemen, $2.85. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


and Day Rates—Northfield 
per ton, 68c.; lower seam, 


Mine 
per ton, 


Yardage, 
seam, 


Mining, 

Mining—Upper 
890c, 

Yardage, Upper Seam—Levels, $2.50 per yard and coal. 
Crosscuts, $2 per yd. and coal. Levels, when less than one- 
half of height is in white rock, $7.50 per yd., coal to company. 
Levels, when more than one-half of height is in white rock, 
$8 per yd., coal to company. Turning stalls, 5 yd. long by 12 
ft. wide, $10 and coal. 

Day Rates—Fireboss, $3.65; shotlighter, $3.40; facemen, 
$3.20; bratticemen, $2.85; timbermen, $3.15; timbermen help- 
ers, $2.75; tracklayers, $2.85 to $3.15; tracklayers helpers, 
$2.75; drivers, boss, $3.25; drivers, double, $3; drivers, single, 
$2.8716; drivers, boys, $1.60 to $2.40; pushers, $2.75; rope in- 
spector, $3.15; endless ropes, $2.40 to $2.90; rope riders, $1.60 
to $2.75; winch drivers, $1.10 to $1.60; doorboys, $1.10; cager, 
$2.90; miners, $8.15; loaders, $2.75; machine foremen, $3.65; 
machine runners, 1st class, $3.65; machine runners, 2d class, 
$3.25; machine runners, 3d class, $3; machine runners, helpers, 
$2.75; drillers, 1st class, $3.65; drillers, 2nd class, $3.25; drill- 
ers, 8rd class, $3; muckers, $2.75; brushers, $2.80; cogmen, 
$2.75; laborers, $2.75; pipemen, $2.75 to $3.15; pumpmen, $2.75, 
roadmen, $2.75. 

Supplement to Agreement dated the sixth day of March, 
1914, between the Western Fuel Co. and its employees rep- 
resented by the agreement committee: 

A It is agreed that in the event of a fatal accident oc- 
curring in the mines, or in event of a death resulting from in- 
juries received in the mines, that the operation of the mine 
in which the accident occurred shall not be suspended on 
the day of the funeral of the deceased party, but that any em- 
ployee wishing to absent himself from work for the purpose 
of attending the funeral shall have the privilege of doing so. 

All employees working on the morning, afternoon and 
night shifts of the day of the funeral agree to contribute the 
sum of one dollar ($1) per man and fifty cents (50c.) per boy, 
to a fund to be given to the nearest relative of the deceased 
party. .« 

The company agrees to duplicate the sum contributed by 


the employees. 

For the purposes of this section all employees whose daily 
wage is less than three dollars ($3) per shift shall be con- 
sidered as boys. 

The company is authorized to make collections for this 
fund from the payroll of its employees in manner similar to 
other collections, 

Nothing in this section shall relieve the company of any 
obligation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, nor shall 
it relieve the employees of their obligation to the Medical Re- 


lief and Accident Fund. 
B It is agreed that monthly meetings of the management 
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of the company and the agreement committee shall be held 
on the first Wednesday of each month at two o’clock in the 
afternoon at the company’s general office. 

Special meetings may be called at any time by the man- 
agement of the company or the chairman of the committee, 
due notice of such meeting to be given to all parties. 

SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED, the sixth day of 
March, 1914. 

FOR LEE COMPANY— 

THOS. R. STOCKETT, Manacer. 

JOHN HUNT, Superintendeiit. 
FOR THE EMPLOYEES— 

JOSHUA NORRIS, 

JAMES H. ROBERTSON, 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

JOSHPH DEAN, Secretary. 

JAMES MILLER, Chairman, 
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Steam Washer for Cleaning 
Overalls 


The accompanying sketches show an arrangement a 
fireman made for washing overalls after considerable ex- 
perimenting with several similar ideas, none of which 
was so satisfactory as this, 

The outfit as shown consists of a barrel with an in- 
jector-like apparatus which may be connected to a steam 
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PLAN OF WASHER AND SECTION oF NOZZLE 


main through a flexible hose connection. Around the 
sides of the barrel is a series of vertical slats to break up 
the steady rotation of the water which the injector action 


gives and to set up counter-current, so that the clothes 


to be washed are thoroughly agitated. 

The barrel is an ordinary oil barrel; the injector was 
built up of three standard sizes of pipe assembled as 
shown in the sketch—Power. 


Canadian Coal Production 


The estimate of John McLeish, chief of the Division 
of Mineral Resources and Statistics, for Canada, shows 
the production of coal in the Dominion in 1913, and 
the revised figures for 1912, to be as follows: 








1913 1912 

Nova Scotia. . Beet CRPOR MENT AG coka coms, home key b 7,972,727 7,783,888 
British: Columbiawee. oi... nce tee ae eee ee 2,714,449 3,208,997 
Alberta’. six wi ctertncent Boe i pene ee Te 4,144,377 3,240,577 
Saskatchewan alder] Reseel tone ct bie Ne NERa te abe TS at Opel Sone eee 209,175 225,342 
ew Brunswick so .v.: fakic eee etn ee ee 70,311 44,780 
Yukon /Territory, sees «0i-c eerie ee eee 4,050 9,245 
Total for Canada............ Behe stirs vege =) 15,115,089 Sal 4yadoreeo 


The output in 1913 was unfavorably affected by labor 
troubles in Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 
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One Way to Advance Loyalty 
and Jifificiemcy 


The greatest problem of industrial life today is the task 
of effecting a proper relationship between employer and 
employee. If satisfactory results are to be obtained in 
the way of loyalty and efficiency, the workman must be 
encouraged to have confidence in his superiors. 

In furtherance of this end, it is an excellent sugges, 
tion that the president, or whoever is the supreme official 
of each corporation, invite every man in his employ to 
communicate directly with him, by personal interview or 
letter, whenever real occasion arises. Nothing is better 
calculated to foster this feeling of confidence on the 
part of an employee than the certain knowledge that his 
ideas, suggestions and complaints will receive the personal 
attention of the man-at-the-top without first going 
through the hands of subordinates. Most workingmen 
have confidence in the “big boss.” On the other hand, 
they are sure to have a feeling of distrust for the small 
understudy. And this condition is not without cause, 
for it often eccurs that petty officials endeavor to advance 
themselves in the eyes of their superiors by presenting 
suggestions from the men under them as their own orig- 
inal ideas. 

It will be claimed by some that a plan built on the 
lines here suggested would be destructive of discipline. 
This is not true, as has been proved by the successful 
adoption of such a system at several of the largest in- 
dustrial plants in America. Great good is sure to re- 
sult when the workingman is brought to feel that the 
highest official of his corporation is taking a personal 
interest in him and is ready to discuss proposals for com- 
pany betterment with him man-to-man. 
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The Western Fuel Co. 
Agreement 


The Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo, B. C., Can., and 
Thomas R. Stockett. the genial and efficient manager of 
the company, are to be congratulated on the agreement 
entered into between the company and its employees. 
This agreement is the culmination of the strike difficul- 
ties that have existed in Vancouver Island during the 
past 18 months. 

The trouble arose from the attempt of the United Mine 
Workers of America to extend their organization and in- 
fluence into British Columbia. Agitators were sent into 
the Island of Vancouver to arouse the interest of the 
miners in the Island and enroijl them as members of the 
_ organization. These efforts met with indifferent success, 
owing primarily to the fact that the Vancouver miners 
were working under conditions with which they were gen- 
erally satisfied. 

According to the evidence that developed on the in- 
vestigation of mining conditions in the Island, by the 
government, a general walkout that was in effect equiva- 


lent to a strike, was brought about by the strategy of in- 
ducing the miners to vote a “holiday,” after which coer- 
cive measures were used to prevent the return to the mines 
of those men who were willing and desired to work. 

In this case, as in a number of other similar instances, 
elsewhere, the broad principle was overlooked by the strike 
makers that, Hvery man has a right to work without in- 
terference or intimidation by other workers of a different 
mind. No argument is needed to emphasize or explain 
this right of the individual. It is the foundation princi- 
ple of all industry. Any curtailment of the right to la- 
bor is contrary to the law of self-support and good gov- 
ernment, and its advocacy by any individual or organiza- 
tion is evidence in itself of lawlessness. 

The manner in which mining operations have been 
conducted in the Island during this period of disturbance 
is greatly to the credit of the management of the coal 
companies, not a little credit being also due the large 
majority of the men, for their loyalty to their employ- 
ers. It can be truthfully said that few companies have 
cone more than the Western Fuel Co. to improve the con- 
ditions in and around their mines, and to encourage the 
spirit of codperation among the workers. These efforts 
on the part of the company have been fully appreciated 
by the majority of their employees, who resisted, to the 
extent of their power, the unjust interference of the few 
with the operation of the mines. 

We give in another place the full text of the agreement 
of Mar. 6, 1914, which is to extend over a period of 
three years. 

a 


Coal Buying on a Large Scale 


In the recent request for bids involving 640,000,000 
lb. of coal per annum to supply the state of New York 
with fuel, a new and commendable precedent in coal pur- 
chasing has been established. Obviously, a deal of this 
magnitude will enable the bidder to compute his profit at 
the lowest conceivable margin, much to the benefit of the 
purchaser. 

While this is, of course the predominating reason for 
this new departure, it will probably develop eventually 
that the scheme has other and even more important ad- 
vantages. For instance, under the present system of coal 
buying, each institution acts on its own initiative without 
expert advice of any kind. In many instances, the medi- 
cal officers at the state institutions are called upon to de- 
cide their own fuel problems, while in general the ques- 
tion is seldom or never handled by really competent men. 

Under the new arrangement, the state will derive the 
benefit naturally to be expected from the best services 
available. A special commission, made up entirely of 
fuel experts, will study the different problems in all 
their ramifications and select the fuel best adapted to the 
requirements of, the individual plants. It may even 
eventually develop that the economy in consumption this 
commission is able to effect will be of even greater im- 
portance than the amount saved in buying. 
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That the buying is to be done entirely on the B.t.u. 
basis will be construed as an important recommendation 
of this system by its advocates. However, it is possible 
that a deal of this character, offering such opportunities 
for favoritism, could only be handled in this manner. The 
specifications drawn up by the commission are essentially 
practical and contain but few points with which the re- 
sponsible bidder could take issue. From a cursory ex- 
amination of them, the most objectionable feature seems 
to lie in the proposed schedule of payments which provide 
for much longer delays than is prescribed by the rules 
of good business or that the operators in general would 
ordinarily consider. But since the obligations of a com- 
monwealth such as New York are readily negotiable at 
a minimum discount, this feature is insignificant. 


Stone-Dust Stoppings 


In an inquiry published in the last issue of Coat AGE, 
March 28, p. 539, the question was raised as to the feasi- 
bility of building what might be called “stone-dust. stop- 
pings,” consisting of two walls of slate or rock, with 
the intervening space filled with fine stone dust. The 
argument advanced in favor of this suggestion was that, 
in case of an explosion, and the destruction of the stop- 
ping by the force of the blast, the stone dust would be 
thrown into suspension in the air, at the moment and at 
the place most needed to arrest the explosive wave. 

We believe that this suggestion is worthy of considera- 
tion. The efficacy of stone dust to stop the progress of 
an explosion in underground passageways has not as yet 
been thoroughly tested. Many experiments seem to in- 
dicate that this is an effective method of destroying the 
explosive condition of mine air. We believe that more 
attention should be given to the matter of applying this 
principle in coal mining. 

At the present time, it is common practice, in many 
mining districts, to build road stoppings by erecting a 
double wall of slate and filling the intervening space 
with road dust. ‘This dust, however, is largely con- 
taminated with fine coal dust and is to that extent com- 
bustible and dangerous to be used for the filling of stop- 
pings. The question to be decided is: Is stone dust 
sufficiently efficacious in arresting the explosive wave to 
warrant the expense of crushing and pulverizing slate 
and rock for this purpose? We would be glad to see 
this question thoroughly discussed by those who have had 
experience in the use of stone dust for this purpose. 

a 
Some Things Are Beyond 
Understanding 

“Safety First” received a hard jolt recently when the 
miners employed at mines No. 19 and 20, of the J. R. 
Crowe Coal Co., near Pittsburgh, Kan., walked out and 
refused to work because R. A. Gray, general superintend- 
ent for the coal company, posted safety-first signs in 
and about the mines. They were placed on the tipple, 
in the engine and boiler rooms, at the pit-head, at the 
powder house and at different places in the mines, where 
there was the least bit of danger to be encountered. The 
pit cars were adorned with the signs, and the mottoes were 
conspicuous in the weighing office and on the screens— 
in fact, they were placed in every prominent position 
available in and about the mines. 
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Shortly after the signs had been posted, the mine com- 
mittee for the United Mine Workers waited upon Super- 
intendent Gray and asked that he remove the warnings. 


In his surprise, he refused their demand, and at once a 
strike was ordered and immediately put into effect at 
both mines The men gave no reason why the objection 


was raised further than to say they are able to take care 
of themselves without having danger signs facing them 
at every turn. Over 400 miners are engaged in the 
strike and the grievance has been referred to the execu- 
tive board to be settled. 

If anything could be done to dampen the ardor and 
smother all enthusiasm on the part of a mining com- 
pany for “safety” in their operations, surely the Kansas 
miners have selected that course. Let us all hope that the 
miners of the Crowe company are in a class by 
themselves. We also trust that justice and retribution be 
delayed in their case until they have been brought to see 





the great harm they are working against the cause of or- 


ganized labor in the mines of America. 
= 


Operators Are Not a Unit 


The diffierential for machines is less in Illinois and | 


Indiana than in Ohio, and this fact has made a differ- 


ence in interest between the operators in those states. 
The Ohio operators may be expected to resist the Green 
Anti-Screen Bill to the bitter end, but the result is hard- 
ly likely to be more successful than the attack in Il- 


linois on the practice of solid shooting. 


The greatest difficulty operators in Illinois have to con- 





tend with is the multiplicity of separate scales existing in 


that state. This condition makes the Illinois owners 
anything but a unit. 


There has been some talk that the Illinoisans were 


going to draft an equal scale from end to end of the 

state. We know for a fact that such action will not be 

sanctioned by some of the large operators in Illinois. 
Wanted--a Leader 


Probably never before in the history of the bituminous- 
coal industry was there such urgent need, of a gener- 
alissimo of the army of operators. Grown complacent 


under the soothing belief that the miners cannot precipi- | 


tate an industrial strife, because of depressed business 
conditions, the lack of cohesion, and uniformity of ac- 
tion in a national wage agreement was never before so 
evident. 

Independence of initiative is the salient feature in all 
sections, and the miners are showing themselves quick 


to accept the possibilities of this chaotic situation by 


completing the disruption of what meagre semblance of 


organization still prevails between the contiguous states. 


Acting upon their own motto, “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” the miners will first effect a dissolution of the 
producers’ organization into its constituent elements and 
then by concentrating all the powerful resources of the 
U. M. W. of A. upon each unit in turn, a victory will be 
ultimately assured. 

The Pittsburgh district has its John H. Jones and 
W. K. Field, Ohio, its Woodford, its Maurer and others, 
while Illinois boasts its Peabody, Scholz, Taylor, Moder- 
well and Moorshead, but where is the man who can weld 
these units into a whole? 
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The Situation at the Labor 
Conferemces 


The overtures of the miners of the Pittsburgh district 
asking for a continuation of the previous scale were ac- 
cepted at Pittsburgh, Mar. 30. Essentially this same plan 
was offered at the Chicago conference, but could not be 
accepted by any single state at that time. Immediately 
upon the adjournment of the Convention, the policy com- 
mittee of the miners decided to offer it individually to 
the separate districts with the result that an agreement 
was effected on this basis in the Pittsburgh district. 

Because of the complications arising as a result of the 
new mine-run law in Ohio, it will be impossible to ar- 
range a new scale on the same basis as the one just ex- 
pired. ‘There are also serious difficulties in the way of 
an agreement being reached in Illinois, but indications 
point to an early settlement: of the Indiana scale. 

While no formal suspension of mining will take place 
in the Pittsburgh district, operations will necessarily be 
restricted, pending the hquidation of heavy stocks ac- 
cumulated in anticipation of the more or less protracted 
suspension. The output of this district since the ces- 
sation of lake shipping last fall has averaged 70 per cent. 
of full rated capacity, whereas consumption during the 
past two or three months has probably not exceeded 50 
per cent. normal. Thus in order to permit consumption 
to catch up with production, operations will probably be 
at about 50 per cent. until lake shipping opens up. 
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A Locked-Case Electric Safety 
Lamp for Use im Gaseous 
Mines 


After securing the approval of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for the use of its lamps in gaseous mines, the 
Witherbee Igniter Co., manufacturer of the Wico lamp, 
proceeded at once on the attainment of its ultimate am- 
bition, to produce an indestructible lamp. 
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In the meantime, a demand had sprung up for a lockec 
case construction which would prevent the connection 
being tampered with from the time the equipment lef 
the lamp house until its return. Hence the Wico locked 
case electric safety lamp was made to combine this fea 
ture with the necessary protection for the battery. I 
may now be dropped from a height of 5 ft. on solid rock 
without danger of breaking the battery jar, and, in test 
ing, the lamps have been dropped from a height of 20 
ft. on frozen ground without injury. 
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It. has been determined in practice that a charge of 5c. 
per day to the miners for the use of the lamp will not 
only keep the batteries charged, but purchase a new equip- 
ment at the end of the year. Most of the parts of the 
locked-case type will last many years. 

The accompanying illustrations show how the hinge 
and hasp for the padlock are case-integral with the case 
and cover. The safety device which extinguishes the 
glowing filament in case of bulb breakage, makes the 
replacement of the standard Ediswan bulb easier than 
the bayonet-lock formerly used. Complete dissembling 
of the equipment can be accomplished in a few minutes. 
All parts are made interchangeable in accordance with 
the best American practice. The aluminum case is a re- 
markable example of metal casting. Battery efficiency 
has now been fully demonstrated in practice, both as to 
hours of service on a charge and retention of liquid elec- 
trolyte. 

The locked-case Wico lamp may be seen in use at the 
government’s experimental mine at Bruceton, Penn. 
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kngland Faces a Big Coal Strike 

Supported by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
135,000 coal miners in the Yorkshire pits, in Yorkshire, 
have gone on strike, demanding the introduction of a 
minimum rate of wages; 150,000 more miners have de- 
clared their intention of striking this week if their de- 
mands are not granted immediately. The situation is 
serious and it is expected that there will be a long 
before an adjustment is effected. 
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Recent Judicial Decisions 


By WAT Ea Obl. Souk Bb 
North Dakota Coal Freight Rates—The North Dakota law 
of 1907, which prescribes maximum freight rates on inter- 
state shipments of lignite coal, is found to be reasonable as 
to some of the railroads in the state and unreasonable as to 
others. (North Dakota Supreme Court, State vs. Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., 145 Northwestern Reporter, 135.) 


Assignment of Mining Leases—A clause in a coal mining 
lease prohibiting assignment of the lessee’s interest without 
the lessor’s consent is waived by his acceptance of rent from 
the assignee. The lessee, however, remains liable on his ex- 
press agreement to pay rent for the full time the lease shall 
run, unless the lessor accepts the assignee as substitute lessee. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, _ Kanawha-Gauley 
Coal & Coke Co. vs. Sharp, 80 Southwestern Reporter 781.) 

Effect of West Virginia Mine Law—The West Virginia Mine 
Foreman Law does not excuse a mine operator from liability 
for injury to an employee, resulting from failure to use due 
care to provide reasonably safe appliances and places of work, 
except insofar as the duty is devolved upon the foreman by 
such law. A mine owner is liable for death of an employee 
who came in contact with an uninsulated wire carrying 
a heavy electric voltage, if the employee did not know of the 
existence of the danger and was killed while engaged in the 
line of his work. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Humphreys vs. Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., 80 Southeastern Re- 
porter 8038.) 

“Independent Contractor” and “Employee” Distinguished— 
A person who was engaged to move a water tank for a coal 
company at an agreed price was an independent contractor, 
and not an employee in the sense that the compa , 
liable to him for injury while doing the wor, 

rule which requires an emplox 

sasonably sat 
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cepted, although not measured nor paid for. Held, that the 
deceased miner was an employee of the company, so as to 
render it liable for any failure to use reasonable care to main- 
tain his working place in safe condition; that it was negli- 
gence to fail to support the roof after notice that it was in 
a dangerous condition; and that the company cannot rely upon 
any negligence of a co-employee of the decedent, since the 
feilow-servant doctrine does not apply to an injury resulting 
from an employer’s breach of a nondelegable duty. The 
court said: “The work of driving the entry beyond the end 
of the track was continued. After removal of the coal for a 
short distance beyond, a blast was fired in the overhanging 
slate, which resulted in leaving the débris to be removed; and 
at the time of the accident deceased was engaged in carrying 
pieces of this slate to, and loading them upon the ear, It isa 
mistake to suppose, as counsel do, that the work deceased was 
doing, within the space about the car where he was killed, 
was either opening that place for work or making it safe. It 
should constantly be remembered that the work of the de- 
ceased within that space was simply to use it as a passage- 
way to carry material to the car; and the decisions upon 
which counsel rely are inapplicable for that reason.’ (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Big Hill Coal 
Co. vs. Clutts; 208 Federal Reporter 524.) 


Substitution of Leases—Damages for Breach by Lessee— 
When a new coal-mining lease is substituted for a pre-exist- 
ing one, ail liabilities accruing up to the time of the making 
of the new lease still remain governed by the original con- 
tract, in the absence of agreement to the contrary embodied 
in the substituted lease. In suing to declare forfeiture of a 
lease on account of the lessee’s failure to pay royalties and 
to prosecute work with reasonable diligence, the lessor is 
entitled to recover damages sustained by him on account of 
the breach. (Alabama Supreme Court, Pollak vs. Stouts Moun- 
tain Coal & Coke Co., 62 Southern Reporter 531.) 


Contributory Negligence of Injured Miner—A lignite coal 
miner, injured through fall of a mass of clay from the roof 
of the room where he was working, cannot recover against 
his employer where it appears that, although it was his duty 
to examine the roof and to remedy any discoverable defects, 
he failed to do so, and that his injury is directly attributable 
to such contributory negligence. (North Dakota Supreme 
Court, Jackson vs. Chase, 144 Northwestern Reporter 235.) 





Proof of Ageney—When one sued for the price of coal in- 
terposed a defense that plaintiff was estopped to recover be- 
cause it had held the agent, from whom the purchase was 
made and against whom defendant had a personal counter- 
claim, out as owner of the coal, the burden was on defendant 
to establish that defense, and not on the plaintiff to show 
that defendant knew or Ought to have known that ‘the agent 
was acting as such. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Supply Co. vs. Schmidt, 144 Northwestern Reporter 
283.) f 

Right to Recover Statutory Penalty Not Assignable—In rve- 
ently deciding that, under the West Virginia statute, which 
hrescribes.a penalty of $500 for mining coal» within 5 ft. of 
ine of adjacent land, a claim for such a penalty is not as- 
signable, the Supreme Court of Appeals of that state said: 
“Obviously the penalty given by the statute here in question 
is not intended as compensation for coal taken or damage 
to property. It may be incurred without the taking of any 
coal from the land of the party entitled to sue. The taking 
of any coal at all within 5 ft. of the division line, and out of 
land belonging to the taker himself, inflicts the penalty. 
; The enactment of it seems to have been nothing 
more than an exercise of the police power of the state. 
, It does not stand in lieu of the right of action for 
injury to the land by the mining of coal] therefrom, or a right 
of action for the value of coal taken. An assignee of 
such person is clearly not the person injured. It does 
not say the person injured, or his assignee, may sue. It is 
a highly penal statute, and falls under the rule of strict con- 
struction. Such statutes do not include anything beyond their 
letter, even though within their spirit. Assignability 
of such claims encourages litigation and strife ... . 
Public policy forbids the conversion of penalties into com- 
modities or assets.” (Wilson vs. Shrader, 79 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 1082.) 
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Widths of Opening and Pillar 


I want to thank Coat Ac for the publication of my 
inquiry and the answer given in the issue, Feb. 28, p. 
379. Following the suggestion made that some import- 
ant data had been omitted in my last inquiry and for the 
information of readers who may further discuss this 
question, I desire to give the following items: 

The coal of the upper seam is a hard bituminous variety 
and, like that in the lower seam, is unaffected by ex- 
posure to air. The seam is from 40 to 48 in. in thick- 
ness, and free from impurities; it is underlaid with a 
hard bottom of sandy shale and likewise overlaid with a 
hard sandy shale varying from 10 to 30 ft. in thickness. 
The entire cover overlying the upper seam ranges from 
50 ft. at the outcrop, workings to 1000 ft. in the moun- 
tain. This cover is composed mostly of shale, sandstone 
and thin seams of coal. Both coal seams pitch about 2 
per cent. into the hill. 

In the working of the lower seam, no mud partings or 
slips have occurred thus far, except in outcrop work and 
when passing under small streams under light cover. 

All the coal in both seams is undereut with chain ma- 
chines and blasted with Monobel powder. No gas has 
yet been found in the upper seam and only small quan- 
tities have appeared in the lower seam. The lower seam 
has made but little water and this follows up the work- 
ing face at the dip. There is little or no water in the 
upper seam, which is practically dry. I shall be glad to 
see these conditions further discussed by readers who have 
had experience under similar conditions. 

Tomas C. Mituer, Engineer. 

Benham, Ky. 

Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 


Letter No. 1—The article presented by Charlton 
Dixon, Coat Acs, Mar. 21, p. 498, drawing attention to 
the need of providing safety or refuge chambers in mines, 
should not be passed by lightly. I heartily indorse all 
that he has said in that article. 

Going back and recalling past experience, we find that 
in the Cherry (Ill.) mine explosion, which occurred Nov. 
13, 1909, twenty men saved themselves by withdrawing 
into an improvised refuge chamber from which they 
were rescued, a week later. This incident alone em- 
phasizes the importance and practical use of providing 
such refuge holes, at convenient points in every mine. 

If I am not mistaken, some of the mines, in Kuropean 
countries, have provided such safety chambers. 'The idea 
is not new, but Mr. Dixon deserves much credit for draw- 
ing attention to its importance and suggesting that the 
matter be taken up and thoroughly discussed. I ear- 
nestly hope that much good will come from such a dis- 
cussion. 

It is a matter of common observation that the large 
majority of the victims of mine explosions have not been 
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killed outright by the force of the explosion, but have 
been overcome, later, by the afterdamp. In many cases, 
there is evidence that these men have lived for hours or 
even days after the explosion took place. In such case, 
who would deny that a refuge chamber located in the live 
workings, would have been the means of keeping the men 
alive until help could reach them. 

In the campaign for “Safety First,” is it not true that 
we are overlooking some of the most important points to 
be considered. Mine explosions are of sufficient fre- 
quency to demand the most careful consideration, and 
every possible preparation should be made to overcome 
their dread effects. We may say that fully 90 per cent. 
of the explosions of gas and dust in mines occur at or 
near the working face, in what are called the “live work- 
ings.” Large mines are, as a rule, divided into districts 
that are more or less separate. Each district should have 
a refuge chamber. As far as practicable, the districts 
should be separated from each other by a continuous pil- 
lar of coal, where the room-and-pillar system is in use. 
In my opinion, refuge chambers should be provided for in 
the original layout of the mine. No mine plan should be 
complete without this provision. They are of as much 
importance as any other features of the mine. 

I would suggest that a refuge chamber should be 
driven about 18 or 20 ft. wide and, say 70 ft. long, so as 
to accommodate at least 100 men. The chamber or room 
should be driven in solid coal, without cut-throughs con- 
necting it with other openings. 

A refuge chamber can be fitted up and furnished, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the men in charge; but, in 
any case, each refuge chamber should be reached from the 
surface by boreholes, through which air, water and food 
could be supplied to the men entombed therein. There 
should be casks for holding water, a sanitary closet and 
disinfectants; and it might be expedient to have on hand 
a case of first-aid remedies, and, possibly, one or more 
sets of breathing apparatus. This last named equipment, 
together with oxygen tanks, etc., will not be considered by 
many as essential. 

The main feature of the refuge chamber should be 
to provide a place where the men can be kept alive until 
rescued. It is most important that the chamber be pro- 
vided with substantial doors that can be closed and sealed, 
to prevent the entrance of any poisonous gases into the 
inclosure. 

PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 24—The recent discussion in reference to the 
possible interchange of certificates of competency for 
mine foremen and firebosses has interested me much. The 
matter is under consideration, at the present time, with 
the board of examiners in this (Alberta) province. 

IT hold a mine manager’s certificate of competency, 
granted me in Edinburgh (Scotland), in 1909. The new 


or 
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mining law, in this province, that came into effect in Aug- 
ust, 1913, reads as follows: 

The chief inspector of mines may sign and deliver a 
certificate, without examination, to any person holding a 
certificate from any other country, providing the board of ex- 
aminers reports that the standard of training and examina- 
tion required for the granting of such certificate is equiva- 
lent to that required for the granting of a corresponding 
certificate under this act. 


I have made application to the examining board for a 
certificate of competency, to be granted under the law I 
have just cited and, at the present time, my application 
is under consideration by the board. It is my personal 
interest in this regard that has caused the discussion 
of this question to appeal to me very strongly. 

ANDREW Barclay. 

Bankhead, Alta., Canada. 

Letter No, 25—It is quite generally admitted by mine 
workers that only practical men should be allowed to 
qualify for a mine managet’s certificate. As I have been 
working in mines, from 10 years of age till now, I would 
naturally be expected to favor this view, which I do to a 
certain extent. 

We must not forget, however, that one of the greatest 
boons known to mining was the work of a man who knew 
nothing of practical mine work. I refer to Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the inventor of the Davy safety lamp. It was 
Davy’s knowledge of physics and chemistry that led him 
to this discovery so important in coal mining. It is quite 
possible that if the history of the development of the 
different types of safety lamps and other important fea- 
tures of mine equipment were known, it would be found 
that many of these were the work of men who knew little 
or nothing of mining. We are indebted to Galileo for 
much of our present knowledge of atmospheric condi- 
tions; to Torricelli, for the barometer; to Isaac Newton, 
for the knowledge of the laws of gravitation, and to many 
others whose knowledge of science has affected the prac- 
tical work of mining. 

I believe that a man who has qualified and received a 
certificate of competency in one state, should be likewise 
qualified to hold a similar position in another state, His 
study of mining has acquainted him with most of the dif- 
ficulties he is likely to meet anywhere. A man who un- 
derstands the nature and danger of coal dust in the mines 
of Pennsylvania, will be capable of treating this matter 
in Colorado. In my opinion, it is a mistake to think that 
only local men understand the dangers and are capable of 
working the coal successfully in their several districts. 
It is probable there are many men in other districts who 
would be able to mine the coal more successfully than 
many of the men already acquainted with the local con- 
ditions in a certain mine or district. 

I would state, as an example, in support of this opin- 
ion, according to Robert Peel, only one-third of the coal 
is being taken from a 30-ft. seam in South Staffordshire, 


and this seam is one of the best coals in England. Local 
_talent does not show to advantage in this case. If the 


report be true, competent mining men from other locali- 
ties have expressed the opinion that, by the adoption of a 
suitable method of longwall working, practically 100 per 
cent. of the coal could be taken from this seam. In sup- 
port of their view, they refer to other thick seams worked 
by the longwall system, on the Continent, where most 
all of the coal is recovered. It is only fair to allow, how- 
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ever, that the failure to extract a larger percentage of 
coal is quite often due to the desire to obtain quick re- 
turns on the investment. 

I cannot agree with the writer of Letter No. 23 that the 
mining law of Illinois, requiring that all candidates in 
examination must be residents of the state, “is right be- 
cause it protects its own citizens.” In New Zealand, 
a coal digger from Scotland or England is not allowed 
to dig coal till he has been two years in the mines of that 
country. It is not, there, a question of ability, as the 
men debarred are men who have dug coal all their lives. 
In parts of Germany, a boy going into the mine must 
push cars and do other work before he is allowed to learn 
how to dig coal. In India, a boy must follow the same 
occupation as his father. 

Such restraining laws are common in foreign countries ; 
they do not protect; but, by diminishing the opportuni- 
ties, work hardships and destroy the ambition of compe- 
tent men. The stagnation produced in the industries, 
by such laws, is plainly evident. As an excuse for look- 
ing to this country for a manager, Lord Hamilton is re- 
ported to have said, “There is something paltry about the 
British system, which tends to interfere with the mental 
activity of employees and reduces them to mere automa- 
tons, sacrificing merit to seniority.” 

I would favor the issuing of certificates of compe- 
tency by the Federal government, as I believe this would 
lead to the adoption of a more uniform system ‘of*examin- 
ation in the several states. The examination could be 
made to cover every phase in coal mining, and I believe 
would eliminate, to some extent, at least, favoritism in the 
granting of certificates, . 

I do not think that certificates should be granted to 
men who have no knowledge of mine gases, permitting 
them to take charge of nongaseous mines. Suppose, for 
example, marsh gas (CH,) has never been found in the 
mines in a certain district, and a mine foreman employed 
in one of those mines knows nothing of mine gases. How 
would such a man be able to deal safely with a mine 
fire, when he is lable, then, to meet with two dangerous 
gases, carbon dioxide (CO,) and carbon monoxide (CO). 
The latter may even prove explosive, making the con- 
ditions even more dangerous. Under such conditions, 
the mine foreman must be able to act at once and intelli- 
gently. He cannot wait for the inspector to arrive. 

Referring to uniform state examinations, there could be 
no objection to giving questions that have a special bear- 
ing on local conditions in any state, provided this did not 
exclude other important questions. It is not long ago that 
mine foremen had little idea of the size of pump neces- 
sary to deal with a given quantity of water, in a given 
time. This and other like instances show the necessity 
of the examination dealing with all classes of mine 
work. 

Speaking of the Federal government issuing the cer- 
tificates of competency, it would not be necessary for 
them to hold the examination, which could be held, as 
now, by the state examining board, in conformity with 
the general rules and regulations laid down by the Fed- 
eral government. But the certificates issued by the Fed- 
eral government, on the recommendation of the local 
examining board, would make the holder of such certifi- 
cate eligible for the position in any state. | 

Rosert McCune. 

Dawson, N. M. 
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Fan Ventilation 


Being much interested in the question of the ventila- 
tion of mines, the inquiry of D. J. Hopkins, Jan. 24, p. 
180, in reference to the installation of a second fan to 
increase the circulation of air in the mine, attracted 
my attention. I believe the plan suggested by Mr. Hop- 
kins to be entirely practicable, providing the air shaft 
is large enough to carry the amount of air required. 

Before we can fully decide on the feasibility of the 
proposed plan, it is important to know the size of the 
upeast and downcast shafts as* well as the size of the 
main intake and return airways, in any proposition of 
this kind. I would suggest that if the sectional area 
of the airshaft is sufficiently great both of these fans 
could be installed at the top of the shaft so as to work 
in parallel. This plan, however, would require the split- 
ting of the air current at the foot of the shaft, in order 
to provide a separate current for each side of the shaft. 
In preference to this, I would, if possible, place each fan 
over its own air shaft. 

In my opinion, a second fan, operating in parallel 
with the first, is of great value for the purpose of in- 
ereasing the circulation in a mine; but, in no case, 
would I install the second fan as a “booster.” In the 
installation of mine fans, it is important never to fig- 
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ure the capacity of a fan too closely, as it may and fre- 
quently does, happen that gas feeders are met heavier 
than what are expected and a greater air volume is re- 
quired to properly ventilate the mine. 

In all mine ventilation, I favor the splitting of the 
air current wherever this can be done to advantage. ‘The 
method provides purer air at the face of each district, or 
section of the mine, and the gases generated in the sev- 
eral districts are carried at once into the return air- 
way, without passing through other sections of the mine. 
Also, the velocity of the air sweeping the working face 
is much lessened, thereby reducing the friction of the 
air current and exposing the workmen to less discom- 
fort owing to the strong draft. There is, also, less 
danger of the flame of the lamp being blown through 
the gauze where safety lamps are used. As stated in 
Coat Acer, Vol. 2, p. 335, the mine resistance is always 
decreased by splitting, provided the total sectional area 
of all the splits is greater than the sectional area of the 
air shaft or main airway; otherwise, the splitting of the 
air current will increase the mine resistance. My ex- 
perience leads me to recommend that the plan suggested 
by Mr. Hopkins should be adopted. 

JOHN SUTTON, 
Fireboss, Clinton Coal Co. 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 





By J. T. Brarp 
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ADDITION OF DECIMALS 


The addition of decimals differs in no respect from the 
process of addition previously explained. As before, figures 
of the same unit value must be written in the same column. 


Rule—Write the decimal numbers to be added so that the 
decimal points of all the numbers will be in the same vertical 
line, and likewise the tenths, hundredths, thousandths, etc., 
in their respective columns. Then, beginning on the extreme 
right, add together the numbers standing in each consecutive 
column, proceeding as in the addition of whole numbers, writ- 
ing the units figure of each sum in its respective column and 
carrying the tens figure, if any, to the next column on the left. 
When all the columns have been added, place a decimal point 
in the result under the decimal points of the numbers added. 

The following examples will make the process clear: 


0.314 0.468 
0.40561 34.1095 
0.3502 6.034 
0.69 19.9823 
0.0045 0.32 
1.76431 60.9138 


The right-hand columns will frequently contain only a 
few figures. As above, the addition of decimals will often 
produce a whole number and _a decimal, The addition is al- 
Ways carried past the decimal point as though the latter did 
not exist, pointing off the figures in the sum, however, to 
correspond to the columns added. 


SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS 

The process of subtracting one decimal number from an- 
other is the same as in the subtraction of one whole number 
from another. 

Rule—As in whole numbers, write the lesser number under 
the greater, placing tenths under tenths, hundredths under 
hundredths, etc., annexing ciphers, if necessary, to make the 
decimal places equal in each number. Beginning on the 
right proceed as in the subtraction of wnole numbers, and 
point off the result to correspond to the numbers subtracted. 


Example—Subtract (a) 0.10475 from 0.293; and (hb) 0.9706 
from 1.04635, 


Solution— (a) 0.29300 (b) 1.04635 
0.10475 0.97060 
0.18825 0.07575 


MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS 


The process is identical with the multiplication of whole 
numbers, except for the matter of pointing off the product. 

Rule—Ienoring, for the time, the decimal points, proceed 
as in the multiplication of whole numbers, disregarding any 
ciphers standing on the left. Finally, point off from the right 
of the product, as many decimal places as there are in both 
numbers, prefixing ciphers if required to complete the number. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


The following examples will illustrate the rule: 





20.7654 .001764 
3.42 .0256 
415308 10584 
830616 8820 
622962 3528 
71.017668 0000451584 


In the first of the above examples, there were four decimal 
places in the multiplicand and two in the multiplier, making 
it necessary to point off six places in the product. In the 
second example, there were ten places to be pointed off in 
the product, which contained but six figures, and it was there- 
fore necessary to prefix four ciphers before placing the 
decimal point. 

Multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, ete.To multiply a whole 
number by 10, 100, 1000, ete., it is only necessary to annex 
as many ciphers to the number as there are ciphers in the 
multiplier, Thus, 

1728 x 100 = 172,800 


To multiply a decimal number by 10, 100, 1000, ete., it is 
only necessary to move the decimal point aS many places to 
the right as there are ciphers in the multiplier, annexing 
ciphers if necessary to complete the number. Thus, 

O48 92 C5 0150.00) = 43881 
0.004 X 10,000 = 40 
1.45 < 100,000 = 145,000 


DIVISION OF DECIMALS 


The operation of division is the reverse of that of multipli- 
cation. The process is identical with the division of whole 
numbers, except for the pointing off of the quotient. 

Rule—Ignoring, for the time, the decimal points, proceed 
as in the division of whole numbers, disregarding, as before, 
any ciphers standing on the left. Finally point off from the 
right of the quotient as many decimal places as those in the 
dividend exceed those in the divisor. 


Example—Divide (a) 11.284 by 2.6; and (b) 35.1 by 0.156. 





Solution— (a) 2.6)11.284(4.34 156) 35.100(225 
104 312 
88 390 
78 312 
104 780 
104 780 


When the divisor, as frequently occurs, contains more 
decimal places than the dividend it is necessary to annex 
ciphers to the dividend until it contains an equal number of 
decimal places and the quotient, to that point, will be a 
whole number, as shown on the right, above. 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What thickness of barrier pillar does the law 
of Pennsylvania require along a boundary line? 

Ans.—The Pennsylvania anthracite-mine law compels 
the owners of adjoining coal properties to leave or cause 
to be left a pillar of coal, in each seam that is worked 
by them, along the line of an adjoining property. The 
pillar of coal so left shall be of such width that, taken in 
connection with the pillar to be left by the adjoining prop- 
erty, it will be a sufficient barrier for the safety of the 
men working in either mine, in case the other mine 
should be abandoned and allowed to fill with water. The 
law states that such width of pillar is to be determined 
by the engineers of the adjoining property owners, to- 
gether with the inspector of the district. 

Although the law does not specify the actual thick- 
ness or width of barrier pillar, the rule in common use 
in the anthracite region has been to add 5 ft. to 1 per 
cent. of the depth of the pillar below the natural drain- 
age level, and multiply this sum by the thickness of the 
seam, in feet; the product is the required width of bar- 
rier pillar, in feet. 

The bituminous-mine law of Pennsylvania (Art. 2, 
Sec. 2) requires that when. the workings of a mine ap- 
proach within 300 ft. of the boundary line between that 
and an adjoining mine, the operator or superintendent of 
the mine first mentioned shall make application to the in- 
spector of the district for information as to the proxim- 
ity of the workings of such adjoining mine or mines. 

If said adjoining workings are within 300 ft. of the 
boundary line at their nearest approach thereto, the in- 
spector must notify said operator or superintendent, 
whose duty and right it is to enter and survey the said 
adjoining workings, on the written authority of the in- 
spector. Such survey must be placed on the mine map 
kept at the’ office for the use of the mine officials and 
the inspector, and for the inspection of any person work- 
ing in said mine, as desired, but in the presence of the 
superintendent or mine foreman. 

Ques.—How many cubic feet are there in a piece of 
coal 23 & 19 X 8 ft.; and what is the weight of the 
coal if its specific gravity is 1.6? 

Ans.—The cubical contents of this block of coal is 
23 X 19 X 8 = 3496 cu.ft. To find the weig:t of the 
coal, multiply the cubic contents by the weight of 1 cu.ft. 
of water (62.5 lb.) and that product by the specific grav- 
ity of the coal; thus (3496 & 62.5 * 1.6) + 2000 = 
174.8 tons. 

Ques.—(a) Find the pressure per square inch on the 
tamping of a 3-in. drill hole tamped with 3 ft. of clay, 
when 6 lb. of gunpowder have been ignited in the hole. 
(b) Give the velocity of a wind from such a pressnre 
when the energy of the charge has all been spent on the 
atmosphere, in a 6 by 8-ft. entry, neglecting resistance, 
the atmospheric pressure being 14.7 lb. per sq.in. 
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Ans.—We assume that the question refers to common 
black blasting powder instead of “gunpowder.” The v<1- 
ume of the gaseous products of the explosion of black 
blasting powder, measured at a temperature of 32 deg. F. 
and a pressure of one atmosphere, equals 360 times the 
original volume of the powder. Since the solid products 
of the explosion form one-third of the original volume of 
the powder, the 360 volumes of gaseous products are con- 
fined, at the moment of explosion, in two-thirds of the 
space occupied by the original powder. But since the 
pressure of gases varies inversely as their volume, for a 
constant temperature, the pressure at the moment of ex- 
plosion, due to the compression of the gases produced, is 
360 & °/, XK 14.7 = 7938 Ib. per sq.in., measured at a 
temperature of 32 deg. F, 

The pressure at the moment of explosion, however, is 
still further increased by the rise of temperature from 
32 deg. F. to that caused by the combustien of the powder 
in the drill hole. If this combustion were instantaneous, 
the temperature produced would be somewhat above 
6000 deg. F. The explosion of black powder, how- 
ever, is never instantaneous; and, in the case of blasting 
powder, the grains of powder burn slowly, the ignilion 
spreading from one grain to another and the heat being 
developed gradually. This action produces a gradually 
increasing temperature and pressure in the drill hole, 
until rupture takes place in the coal and the gases are 
permitted to escape into the atmosphere. Owing to these 
conditions, the temperature of the explosion of black 
blasting powder in a drill hole, rarely exceeds 2000 deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

The pressure due to this temperature would then be per 
sq.in. 

z (5 XQ2 ¢ 2 
ee Pe aces! say 40,000 7b. 

+ 32 


NOQ2Q 
1938 X 492 

(b) It is absurd to ask for the velocity of wind pro- 
duced in a 6 by 8-ft. entry by the explosion of a given 
weight of blasting powder in a drill hole, as there is no 
method by which this can be calculated; and, indeed, the 
results would vary greatly in fact and give no practical 
information. 

It is possible, however, to estimate the theoretical ye- 
locity of the gases projected from a drill hole, under the 
pressure created by the explosion of the powder, the de- 
gree of accuracy depending on the correctness of the cal- 
culation of the pressure produced, which is then only ap- 
proximately true at the initial point and moment of ex- 
plosion. 

A calculation based on the average composition of blast- 
ing powder, and the relative volumes of gases produced, 
shows that these gases may have a density 18 times that of 
hydrogen gas, at normal temperature and pressure. The 
theoretical velocity, due to a pressure of 40,000 Ib. per 
sq.in., for this density of the gases, as calculated from the 
formulayv = V2 gh, is practically 60,000 ft. per sec., 
an almost inconceivable velocity. 
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Path of Crankpin of an Engine 
Driver 


I am sending a question to Coat AGE, in hopes that a 
correct answer can be given. ‘There has been a con- 
siderable difference of opinion expressed, here, in refer- 
ence to the answers obtained to this question. The per- 


son giving the problem states that the correct answer 1s 


Although this question is not strictly in 
Gencks 


K 
| 
| 


16.781-+ ft. 
the line of other questions answered in 
Coat AGrE, we would like to have the 
correct solution published, and beheve 
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d = 2.5 ft.; and the length of the prolate cycloid de- 
scribed by the crank pin, in one revolution of this wheel, 
is approximately 


2. 


L = 3.1416 X 5 + 0.86 (3). 
= 5 (3.1416 + 0.86 X 14) = 16.783 fet. 
The accompanying figure shows the cycloid described 


by a point in the circumference of a wheel whose diam- 
= 51416 D ————--——--_ > 


Cycloid | 





this would be of interest to all, at least 











as a mental exercise. The question 


proto Cycloid 





is as follows: 

What distance does the crankpin on 
a locomotive wheel travel while the 
wheel makes one revolution running 
on the rail; assuming the wheel to : 
be 5 ft. in diameter and the crankpin 
to be midway between the center and the tread of the 
wheel ? 





J. J. STONE. 

Johnstown, Penn. 

We are glad to give the solution to this question or any 
other that does not involve the use of higher mathematics. 
We believe every student of mining is benefited by the 
study of simple mathematics. 

The path described by the crankpin of an engine 
driver is a curve known as a “prolate cycloid.” It is the 
path described by any point within a circle when the 
circle rolls upon its circumference, on a plane surface, 
the plane of the circle or plane of revolution being at 
right angles to the surface on which it rolls. 

Any point in the circumference of the circle will de- 
scribe a path known as a “cycloid.” The length of this 
path or the length of the cycloid, for a single revolution, 
is always four times the diameter of the circle. But, it 
is clear that when the circle makes one revolution, the 
center of the circle moves a distance equal to its circum- 
ference. The path described by the center of the circle 
is, therefore, a straight line parallel to the plane on which 
the circle rolls, and its length (7D) is equal to the cir- 
eumference of the circle. 

It is equally clear that the path described by any 
point lying between the circumference and the center of 
the circle must have a length less than 4 D and greater 
than 2D, or 3.1416 D. To determine the length of this 
path, or the length of a “prolate cycloid,” by exact mathe- 
matical calculation, is a complicated process. It is, how- 
ever, expressed very approximately by the following 
formula: 

d 


2 


in which Z equals the length of the path; D, the diameter 
of the circle; d, the diameter of the crank circle, all 
in feet or all in inches. In the present case, D = 5 ft.; 
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ILLUSTRATING THE CYCLOID AND PROLATE CYCLOID CURVES 


eter is ), and the prolate cycloid described by the crank- 
pin, the diameter of the crankpin circle being d, which 
in the present case is one-half of the diameter of the 
wheel. The dotted circle shows the position of the 
wheel after making one complete revolution. 
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Longwall, Packwall System 

I beg to ask the readers and correspondents who have 
already given some valuable information concerning long- 
wall-retreating methods, the following question: 

Can the common packwall system of longwall mining 
with two or three sets of posts at the face, be made to suc- 
cessfully replace the room-and-pillar system, in a mine 
that has advanced about two miles. The coal is semi-bi- 
tuminous and hes in a basin or syncline that is about 
7% miles wide from north to south. The seam varies from 
4 ft. to’ 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the depth of cover 
from 300 ft. to 700 ft. at the middle of the basin. 
Above the coal is a blue rock from 4 ft. to 8 
ft. thick, overlaid with a fine-grained sandrock and 
sandy shale that do not break over a long distance. 
The immediate bottom of the seam is a soft slate 9 in. 
thick, beneath which is a thin stratum of coal of the 
same thickness. Underneath that is a soft fireclay, which 
has a tendency to heave. 

ConsTANT READER. 

Windber, Penn. : 

| We shall be glad to have those interested and exper- 
ienced in longwall work discuss this question of how a 
longwall face can be successfully started at the face of 
room-and-pillar workings that are fully developed. State 
the chief points to be considered before any attempt 
should be made to change the plan of working from the 
room-and-pillar system already developed, to the longwall 
method of the packwall system of mining. State what 
advantages may be expected to be gained by making this 
change.—ED. | 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down a 
decision in the case of Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. vs. the Ann 
Arbor R.R. Co. in which it further defines the portion of the 
Interstate Commerce act relating to the furnishing of cars 
and switching connections, and holds that the portions of the 
act relating to these two topics must be considered together. 
It also contends that the application of main line rates to 
points on the Kanawha & West Virginia and the coal and 
coke railroads, while they were denied to the complainant 
company, was undue and unreasonable prejudice which should 
be corrected either by canceling the main line rates to points 
on the lines mentioned or by establishing the main line rates 
as jointly with the Campbell’s Creek region. 

The substance of the complaint which gave rise to this 
case is found in the fact that the Campbell’s Creek R.R. is a 
common carrier engaged in interstate commerce. The rail- 
road is entirely separate from the Campbell’s Creek Coal 
Co. Neither company owns the stocks or bonds of the 
other, and they are managed and operated separately. The 
road is distinct from the plant facilities, namely, the mine 
ears and locomotives and the tracks ramifying through the 
mines and leading to the tipples of the coal company, all 
of which are owned by the Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. 
Complainants have sought in vain from defendants, the 
Kanawha & Michigan and its connections, the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates for shipments of bituminous 
coal from points on the line of the Campbell’s Creek R.R. to 
the various destinations mentioned in Kanawha & Michigan 
tariff I. C. C. 31 and supplement 15 thereto. The joint rates 
sought are those applying from points on the main line and 
branches of the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. and points on the 
line of the Kanawha & West Virginia R.R. Because of 
the refusal of these rates shippers on the Campbell’s Creek 
R.R. are compelled to pay in addition to the main-line or 
Kanawha district rates, which apply from Dana, the local 
rate of the Campbells’ Creek R.R. to Dana, which is 15 cents 
per ton. 

A decision has also been handed down in the case of the 
Hughes Creek Coal Co. vs. the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co., 
and in the Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co. vs. the same. In this 
decision it is held that the complainant’s request for through 
routes and joint rates between stations on the Kanawha & 
Michigan Ry. and its branches and the points specified in 
the complaint in eastern and southeastern territory on the 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio and its connection should be 
granted, the rates charged to be not in excess of those now 
applying to these destinations for shipments from the mines 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The charge that since the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Kanawha & Michigan are prac- 
tically one road it is unjustly discriminatory for them to 
deny the Kanawha & Michigan lines access to markets which 
have been made available for Chesapeake & Ohio mines is 
held not to have been established as the identity between the 
two roads is not regarded as having been proven. At present 
the coal from the mines on the Kanawha & Michigan has com- 
petitive rates—that is, rates which permit it to meet the 
competition from other fields—only to certain territory in 
the northwest where the competition is very strong. In Cin- 
cinnati it has a competitive rate only by one connection of 
the Kanawha & Michigan, the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
with a resulting limited number of deliveries. The coal from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio mines on the other hand has not only 
an extensive market in the northwest, including all deliveries 
in Cincinnati, but also competitive rates*to the Atlantic 
Coast and to markets in the East and Southeast. When rates 
from the mines are spoken of what is meant is rates from the 
stations on the main line or branches of the defendant rail- 
roads from which the mines ship their coal. 

The Committee on Lands of the Senate has reported the ad- 
ministration bill for the leasing of coal mines in Alaska in a 
different form from that in which it was referred to the 
Committee on Mines before that committee was discharged 
from consideration. In the new form the bill provides for the 
designation of certain reserve areas in Alaska which are to be 
mined under the direction of the President whenever neces- 
sary while in all other areas it is provided that the lands 
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“shall be divided by the Secretary of the Interior into leasing 
blocks or tracts of forty acres each, or multiples thereof, and 
in such form as in the opinion of the Secretary will permit 
the most economical mining of the coal in such blocks, but 
in no case exceeding two thousand five hundred and sixty 
acres in any one leasing block or tract; and thereafter, sub- 
ject to any prior valid existing rights, which said rights 
may be perfected under the laws in force at the time the 
same were initiated, the Secretary shall offer such blocks or 
tracts and the coal, lignite, and associated minerals therein 
for leasing, and shall award leases thereof through adver- 
tisement, competitive bidding, or such other methods as he 
may by general regulations adopt, to any person above the 
age of twenty-one years who is a citizen of the United States, 
or to any association of such persons, or to any corporation 
organized under the laws of the United States or of any State 
or Territory thereof.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


“The legislature might just as well place a state tax on 
hard-shell crabs and exempt soft-shell crabs as to tax an- 
thracite coal and not bituminous,” said Major Everett War- 
ren, of Scranton, in the Dauphin County court, sitting in this 
city on Mar. 25, in the suit to test the constitutionality of 
the anthracite coal tax. ‘“‘The taxes in this state must be 
uniform, and the legislature did not keep to the classification 
which it should have followed. By the same simile it might 
as well have taxed red-headed men only because it can tax 
men.” 

Attorneys for the state and for several cities and boroughs 
declared that the People’s Coal Co., of Scranton has shown 
no grounds for relief in equity in bringing the suit to test 
the constitutionality of the tax. The Scranton company is 
understood to represent a number of other anthracite pro- 
ducers and the suit, which was filed in January, will prob- 
ably go clear up to the highest court of the state, and, pos- 
sibly, to the U. S. Supreme Court, for adjudication. 

President Judge Kunkel, who has sat in a number of fa- 
mous suits to test constitutionality, was on the bench and 
the People’s Coal Co., was represented by Major Everett 
Warren, of Scranton, Ex-Judge F. W. Wheaton, of Wilkes- 
Barre, and Ralph Reimer, general counsel of the People’s 
Coal Co. Deputy Attorney General Hargest took charge of 
the case for the state. Seated at the state’s table were a 
number of attorneys, representing various cities and boroughs. 

The plaintiffs offered an amendment to the bill in equity 
at the opening of the court, charging that in addition to the 
reasons advanced some time ago for declaring the law un- 
constitutional the law was local legislation and that, being 
such, it was illegal because it had not been advertised. 

Speaking for the state, General Hargest declared that the 
company had failed to show in its bill any grounds for re- 
lief in equity. The law provides a way for a test without in- 
voking the extraordinary powers of a court of equity, be- 
eause there are laws which allow appeals from tax settle- 
ments by the state which are used every day and which have 
been employed to secure adjustment of cases involving mil- 
lions of dollars. General Hargest attacked the averments that 
the law offended against the constitution of the United States 
and of the state because of loss as being not well taken. Tak- 
ing up the contention that the law wasa “makeshift” and that 
a portion of the income might be used for payment for surface 
damages, he said that such a statement was “scandalous” and 
that the plaintiff had no right to attack the state on such an 
assumption. As to the great and irreparable injury which it 
was averred the company would suffer if compelled to file re- 
ports and comply with the law by Feb. 1, he said, that the 
statement was absurd because the companies had com- 
plied with the law and had filed reports. He remarked that 
the plaintiff does not come into court with such clean hands 
as it should have in equity. 

The deputy attorney general went through the bill and at- 
tacked each averment. On the amendments he said that if 
the tonnage tax was local legislation, then all anthracite 
laws were also local. 

In answering the demurrer of the state to the suit Major 
Warren made the remark about the hard- and soft-shell crabs 
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to support his contention that the classification clause had 
been ignored. He argued that the Dauphin County Court can 
take jurisdiction in the case and asked what earthly difference 
it made whether the case was settled on the legal or equity 
side of the court. Equity, he asserted is the place to settle 
the integrity of the law and cited proceedings in valuation of 
coal lands in Lackawanna and Luzerne counties in support of 
his contention. 

Taking up the answer of the state that there was imperti- 
nent matter in the bill, he denied it and said that if the Su- 
preme Court could go into the history of the school code the 
bill could go into the history of the act, and if the state’s 
highest court called the code “a subterfuge” in a dissenting 
opinion the present act might be styled a “makeshift” ines 
bill. Indications were given that the case may go to the 
United States courts by reference made by the counsel for 
the coal company that all but 8 per cent. of the anthracite is 
sold outside of the state. 

The law, he said, added a tax to coal and did not relieve 
the land from local taxation; it has a defective title, and the 
penalty for failing to make a report he styled “a club.” 
Throughout the argument the Major resented the attitude 
of the state and once said that the state was to blame for 
the delay in getting a hearing because of length of time 
taken to file its demurrer. 

The main argument against the constitutionality of the 
act was that it violated the classification clause, the Major 
contending that it draws a hard and fast line between an- 
thracite and bituminous. Taxation, he said, must be uniform 
‘and the coal produced in eight counties is to be taxed and 
that produced in twenty-eight others is exempted. 

No decision is expected for a few days, probably weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—The famous “barrier pillar case” one of the 
most important law suits ever appealed from the Schuylkill 
‘County court, was, on Mar. 23, decided in favor of Mine In- 
spector John Curran of the 18th district, who brought the 
suit to maintain the barrier pillar between the collieries of 
the Mill Creek Coal Co. and the Dodson Coal Co., at Morea. 
Inspector Curran feared that if the barrier was tampered 
with, subterranean bodies of water might break through it and 
drown hundreds of miners. He therefore got an injunction 
against the Mill Creek Coal Co. to prevent interference with 
the pillar. As this would prevent the mining of vast bodies 
of coal, the company appealed. The size of the barrier was 
finally fixed at 300 ft., the higher court sustaining this de- 
cision. : 
Wilkes-Barre—Charging that the Wilkes-Barre Anthracite 
Coal Co., is unlawfully removing coal from beneath private 
property on North Franklin and Union Sts., property owners 
in the Fourth Ward have filed eight separate suits against 
the company to restrain further mining under the tracts, and 
compensate the owners for the coal removed. Judge O’Bovyle 
granted preliminary injunctions in all the cases. 

Avoea—Two hundred men and boys, employed in the D 
& H. Co.’s Langceliffs coliery refused to go to work on Mar. 
26 on account of not having received their proper pay, so they 


claim. Superintendent Lovering had a conference with the em- 


ployees and made an effort to amicably adjust the matter, 
but without success. The men are still out, but hope for a 
settlement in a day or two. 

Mt. Carmel—More than 1500 miners formed in line on the 
night of Mar. 28, and marched from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the tabernacle where Dr. H. W. Stough, the evangi- 
list, is conducting services. Headed by State Mine Inspector 
Ben. I. Evans, the miners paraded over the streets carrying 
banners and American flags. It was “Miners Night” at the 
tabernacle. Evangelist Stough spoke at length upon the 
great dangers encountered by those who work underground for 
a living. Nearly 100 miners “hit the trail.” 

Mahanoy City—Twenty feet of a Maysville schoolyard 
were swallowed in a mine breach on Mar. 23. The depth of 
the hole is not known. The five schools in the building did 
not hold sessions the next day. Old workings of the Gilberton 
‘Colliery honey comb the section. If the surface shows further 
evidence of settling the building will be abandoned. 

Kingston—John W. Wier, a brakeman employed by the 
Kingston Coal Co. who was in the cab of a small locomotive, 
that was completely engulfed in a mine cave on Mar. 23, 
escaped by jumping. The cab was demolished and the en- 
gine toppled over on one side. The locomotive was righted 
on a temporary track and it required the combined power of 
four other small engines to haul out of the cave. 

Shenandoah—The body of George Isgate, 55 years old, who 
was buried alive in the caving in of old workings of the 
‘Thomas Colliery on Mar. 20, was recovered on Mar. 25, wedged 
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in between coal, timber and slush 500 ft. below the surface. 
The second victim, John Decrish, an 18-year old youth, was 
found only five ft. away. Both bodies were badly mangled. 
The wife of Isgate, the mother of seven children, is in a 
critical condition and may die. 


Treverton—The Pennsylvania Colliery, operated by the 
Susquehanna Coal Co., on Mar. 24, was the scene of a thrilling 
accident, when three miners were probably fatally injured, all 
having their skulls crushed by runaway cars. The loaded 
cars had been sent up a slope. The three men were awaiting 
the arrival of the empty cars at the bottom of the slope. As 
the cars reached the top, the side hooks, to which the rope 
and chain were attached pulled out, and both cars ran down 
the 900-ft. slope at terriffic speed. They remained on the 
tracks to the bottom, where they were demolished. The men 
were caught in the débris. 


Bituminous 


Monongahela—The Black Diamond mine of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., which was closed on Mar. 6, due to the burning of 
the river and railroad tipples, resumed operation last week. 
The tipple in use is a temporaory structure; the work on the 
permanent river and railroad tipples will be started at once, 
and pushed to completion. 


Connellsville—Coke traffic was seriously interrupted dur- 
ing the past week by a strike of 6000 yard employees 
of the Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania R.R., who 
walked out early on the morning of Mar. 21, because the 
company had announced its intention of dropping one man 
from each of the yard crews. For several days it was im- 
possible to move freight, but the company expects to have 
conditions at normal within a short time. The railroad brother- 
hoods have repudiated the action of the men in quitting work, 
and so far the strikers have been unable to enlist the sup- 
port of the employees of other divisions. Brotherhood offi- 
cials have sent word to men on other divisions who have been 
furloughed because of slack business to apply for the strik- 
ers’ places. 


Scottdale — The Valley works of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. was abandoned recently and wiped off the list as an 
operation. The coal has been exhausted and there is little 
possibility of the coking situation causing a condition that 
will entail firing the ovens at some future time to burn coal 
shipped from elsewhere. All the horses and mules have been 
shipped to other mines in the region. Many of them had 
never worked in any other mines. Mine Foreman Edward 
Quinn goes to Broad Ford it is said. 
NEW YORK 

Buffalo—The annual meeting of the Allegheny Operators’ 
Association was held here on Mar. 26, at which President 
Cc. P. McCafferty and Secretary-Treasurer George E. Henry, 
of East Brady, were reélected. A committee, consisting of 
E. C. Roberts, W. D. Ward and J. R. Brady, of Buffalo, and 
A. J. Watson and L. B. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
to meet the miners at East Brady after the close of the 
Central Pennsylvania meeting. The meeting was first set 
down for the 31st, but it was afterward learned that the 
other meeting would not adjourn in time. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—It has been announced that the annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Mining Institute and the state first-aid 
contest, which has become a regular feature of that meeting. 
will be held here May 8 and 9. The committee in charge 
of the first-aid work hopes to secure from the Bureau of 
Mines one of their explosive galleries for the purpose of 
demonstrating explosions of various sorts, both of coal dust 
and of blasting powders. An interesting program is being 
arranged, which will be made public in a few weeks. 


Jenkins—General Manager Everett Drennen, of the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., returned this week from Washington, 
where he was successful in obtaining the introduction by 
Representative Langley, of Kentucky, of a bill appropriating 
$50,000 for a Federal mine rescue station at Jenkins. Dr. 
Joseph A. Holmes, director of the Bureau:of Mines, will sive 
his support to the measure, the volume of the coal operations 
around Jenkins making the propriety of establishing such a 
station obvious. 


OHIO 


Gallapolis—Seven loaded coal barges of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., consigned for Louisville, were sunk near Gallapolis, 
Ohio, last week, causing a total loss, as no insurance was 
carried. 


Columbus—J. M. Roan, Ohio safety superintendent, has 
given out a statement showing the benefits of his safety 
campaign during the past three months. For the first 
quarter of 1914 there were 25 fatal accidents in Ohio, as 
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compared with 32 for the corresponding quarter in 1913. The 
number of other accidents also showed a marked decrease. 
Many of the fatal accidents were due to the dangerous “draw 
slate’ found in the eastern Ohio district. There was but one 
fatal accident in the Hocking Valley proper, one in Jackson 
district, one in Massillon district and one in Pomeroy Bend. 
The wage situation in Ohio is in the most muddled 


condition in years. Neither the operators nor the miners 
are sure of their positions, and almost everyone an- 
ticipated the suspension of operations on Apr. 1. In fact, 


most of the operators had made active preparations for 
closing down for from 30 to 90 days time. Coal for fuel 
purposes had been stored and the mines generally cleaned up. 

The mine-run law will not become effective until May 15 
or 20, when the time limit for filing a referendum petition is 
over. Thus there is 45 days yet to consider the matter and 
to take any action desired to test the constitutionality of the 
new law. 

Summing up the situation, Ohio operators to a man stand 
for a wage agreement which will not increase the cost of 
mining coal. They do not believe that the announced rate of 
7145/ioc. per ton on the mine-run basis will be equitable as 
this is expected to increase the cost of mining from 3% to 
5c. a ton in Ohio fields. 

Everyone is “up in the air’ so to speak and there is much 
confuson over the issues at stake. 


INDIANA 


Petersburg—E. E. Kelsey has been appointed receiver for 
the J. M. C. Coal Co., which operates the mines at Massey, 


seven miles south of this city. 
Jeffersonville—The larger towboats on the Ohio River 
have left their tows of empty barges, which they were 


bringing from New Orleans, and are being rushed to this 
point where 150 barges loaded with coal are waiting to be 
taken south, having been brought here by the smaller boats 
of the upper Ohio. On the recent rise of water 200,000 tons 
have been brought from Pittsburgh where the river has now 
fallen too low for further shipment. 


Terre Haute—The United Mine Workers of District 11, 
which includes all the Indiana fields, except the Block mines, 
met here Thursday, Apr. 2, to consider the wage scale to be 
submitted later to the Operators’ State Association in a joint 
conference. The Indiana miners will continue work for the 
present. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Employers of labor and mine owners have had 
all doubts removed as to the validity of the Illinois compen- 
sation act by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 
sustains the act, both as passed in 1911 and 1912. Up to this 
time many operators refused to enter their acceptance of the 
act, doubting its validity. 


Springfield—The operators in the 3rd District have elected 
an executive committee and have appointed Daniel Clark Com- 
missioner for their own organization, which in the past has 
been a part of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. It is 
understood that they have passed a vote, expressing a desire 
to join the 5th and 9th District Operators’ Association, and 
will have a full representation at the joint scale meeting be- 
tween the operators and miners at Peoria this week. 

Owing to the differences existing in the coal operators’ 
circulars in the State of Illinois, it is likely that the 
4th and 8th Districts will join with the 8rd District in an 
attempt to organize a Central Illinois Operators’ Association, 
composing the above districts and also the 5th and 9th Dis- 
tricts. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—The operators of the 5th and 9th Districts, at 
their meeting in St. Louis on Saturday afternoon, Mar. 28, 
took no definite action relative to resuming operations pend- 
ing the adjustment of the scale in Peoria the latter part of 
the week. It is understood, however, that practically all 
of the operators will offer the miners the opportunity of 
going to work on Apr. 2, and it will be up to the miners then 
either to go to work under the agreement which expires in 
Mar. 31 or remain out until a new agreement is signed up, 
which will be practically along the same lines as the ‘agree- 
ment of the past two years. It is also understood that the 
matter of the 8rd District joining the 5th and 9th District 
Operators Association was taken under advisement. 


KANSAS 


Lansing—Warden J. D. Botkin, of the state penitentiary 
here, will recommend at the April session of the prison board 
of corrections that the prison mine be sold to a private cor- 
poration and that the 3800 convicts now employed in the 
mine be given other work. Of the 817 prisoners in the peni- 
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tentiary, fully one-third are suffering from tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to the prison physician. Mr. Botkin takes the atti- 
tude that the spread of the disease was caused by unfavorable 
conditions in the mine, not because mining itself is unhealth- 
ful, but because of the caliber of the miners in this case. 


Pittsburg—A strike, the basis for which caused wide dis- 
cussion in mining circles of Kansas, tied up mines Nos. 19 and 
20 of the J. R. Crowe Coal Co., in this field, for twenty-four 
hours during the past week, before the trouble was adjusted 
and the miners returned to work. The walkout took place 
after “safety first’ and “danger” signs had been posted at 
conspicuous places in the mines, at the instanc2 of General 
Superintendent R. A. Gray, of the Crowe Coal Co., As soon 
as the placards were posted, union delegates demanded that 
they be torn down. Mr. Gray refused and the miners walked 
out. An investigation was held and brought out the fact that 
the miners feared that the posting of the signs would in some 
way interfere with compensation in case of injury. It was 
explained, however, that the mere placing of placards in and 
around mines would in no way effect the previsions or work- 
ings of the Kansas workmen’s compensation law. When re- 
assured on this point, the miners returned to work. The 
Crowe Coal Co. then carried out its plans to placard all of 
its mines with the signs, while other.mining companies which 
had watched the situation with interest also started work 
along. the same lines, 


LOUISIANA 


Buxton—A dust explosion in Mine No. 12, near here, re- 
sulted in the death of two men, and much damage to the 
property. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Surplus coal lands on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington are to be classified and ap- 
praised by a commission, the appointment of which has re- 
cently been announced by Secretary Lane. The commission 
is composed of Bart Moore, ex-mayor of Waco, Tex., chair- 
man; Theodore Bowdeau, of Washington State, and J. R. 
Sovereign, of Keller, Wash. This work was authorized by 
Congress. 
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Toronto, Can.—The annual report of the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Public Works of Alberta for 1918, shows 
that the 289 coal mines in operation in that province produced 
4,306,346 tons of coal, of which 2,374,401 tons were bituminous, 
1,763,225 tons lignite, and 168,720 tons anthracite. The in- 
crease over the production of 1912 was 859,997 tons. About 
one million tons were exported to other provinces and the 
United States. Coke production amounted to 65,167 tons, for 
which 104,012 tons of coal were used. The increase of out- 
put during the past eight years has been approximately 500 
per cent. : 
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Joseph Angelo, international organizer for the United 
Mine Workers of America, has been sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment for his part in the Nanaimo coal strike riots 
of last August. 


Dr. S. R. Cates, owner of coal lands near Lubbock, Tex., 
will lease the land in the near future to operators. The 
find has attracted much attention because of the fact that 
two railroads run into Lubbock. 


Alfred Burger, formerly superintendent for the George M. 
Jones Co., at Corning, Ohio, has been transferred to Bellaire, 
Ohio, as superintendent of the Pultney & Webb mines, also 
operated by the George M. Jones Co. 


H. L. Forstbauer, secretary of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, resigned his position, effective Apr. 1. No 
successor has been appointed by the directors of the com- 
pany. Mr. Forstbauer will move to Cleveland. 


J. L. McNatt, a coal operator of Aurora, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of the Missouri mining exhibit at San 
Francisco in 1915. <A $42,000 building will house Missouri ex- 
hibits at the exposition. Moving pictures of Missouri’s in- 
dustries, including mining, will be made and shown at the ex- 
position. 
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Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, who has headquarters in Columbus, has filed a 
complaint, comprising 1500 words, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, protesting against charging for spotting 
of cars, as proposed by railroads. It is urged that the charge 
for spotting will place an unnecessary hardship upon coal 
shippers and dealers. The protest is made at the suggestion 
of the commission which invited an expression of opinion. 


Rufeno Rodriguez, a Mexican boy who saved the lives of 
165 coal miners at Lehigh, Okla. on Feb. 22, 1912, when 
the mine caught fire, will receive a Carnegie medal for his 
heroism. The boy, who was employed at the mine, ran to 
every section in which men were employed, warning them of 
the impending danger. All escaped without injury. While 
Rodriguez was one of several who learned of the fire, he was 
the only one who exhibited the courage to spread the news. 
Following the fire, he was placed in the School of Mines of 
Oklahoma at Wilburton by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, District No. 21, and has received an education there. De- 
cision to give him a medal was made following a report by a 
district inspector. 
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Thomas M. Mitchell, aged 56, committed suicide recently, at 
his home in Corinth Township, near Marion, Ill. He became 
wealthy through sales of coal lands in Williamson County to 
several eastern capitalists. 


Philip Kolb, vice-president of the Kolb Coal Co., died at 
the Deaconess Hospital in St. Louis on Mar. 27, following an 
operation. He was a resident of Mascoutah, Ill., and had been 
engaged in the mining business for twenty years, having ac- 
tive charge of the Kolb Coal Co.’s several properties, He is 
survived by a widow, a son, and a daughter. 
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Youngstown, Ohio—Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
soon begin construction on a $300,000 coke plant, on the site 
of the old American Bridge Co.’s plant. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has perfected 
plans for the installation of telescopic chutes at its new 
$1,000,000 coal pier at Curtis Bay. The chutes will greatly 
reduce the breakage of coal, it is claimed. 


Central City, Ky.—The numerous coal operators in this 
section are interested in a project to build a large central 
power plant on Green river, near here, and to construct an 
electric interurban line as well, from Central City to Green- 
ville and Drakesboro. Dr. W. H. Netherland, of Louisville, is 
largely interested, and the General Hlectrice Co., of New York, 
has sent representatives to look into the matter. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—It is understood that the Durham 


Coal & Iron Co. has authorized the immediate construction 
here of byproduct coke ovens, which will be built in blocks ot 
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30 and 60, with a view to adding blocks as required. The 
present plant will consume about 800 tons of slack coal a 
day, producing about 5,000,000 cu.ft. of gas. The first block of 
ovens will cost about $1,000,000. C. E. James, promotor of the 
Hales Bar power dam, is interested largely. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. has purchased the right-of-way of the new 
Cincinnati, Licking Valley & Virginia, for which a survey 
was made last year through Morgan, Magoffin, Johnson, Floyd 
and Knott counties, and terminating in Letcher county, and 
will construct the line, in order to give it a road into the 
coal fields of Eastern Kentucky and also a way into Cincinnati. 
The road will be about 250 miles in length, two-thirds of 
which will be through rich coal and timber lands. The 
Illinois Central is not now a factor in the Eastern Kentucky 
field. 
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Toledo, Ohio—The Home Fuel & Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to deal in coal, among 
other things. The incorporators are D. B. Frisbie, R. W. 
Taylor, W. J. Kelly, J. D. Rhoades and A. A. Fair. 


Barberton, Ohio—Papers have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state, reducing the capital stock of the Columbia 
Fuel Co. from $100,000 to $25,000. 


Cedar Grove, W. WVa.—Hackett Coal & Coke Co., of this 
place, has been incorporated for the purpose of mining coal, 
the capital stock of $75,000. The incorporators are Samuel 
Hackett, Floyd Hackett, Gertrude Hackett and H. C. Tomp- 
kins, of Cedar Grove, W. Va., and J. Edward Settle, of Fay- 
etteville, W. Va. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The first railroad to be chartered since 
the public service company law went into effect on Jan. 1, 
requiring certificate of convenience from the Public Service 
Commission, is the Easton & Western R.R. to construct and 
operate a railroad four and a half miles long from Easton to 
Hope’s Lock. The capital is $50,000 and the incorporators: 
George F. Baer, Reading; R. W. DeForest, W. G. Besler and 
T. B. Koons, New York; E. J. Fox, W. E. Chipman and Horace 
Leher, Easton. Mr. Baer is president. 

Palmer, W. Va.—A charter has been issued to the Old Lick 
Run Coal & Coke Co. The authorized capitalization is $500,- 
000, and the incorporators are J. A. Ballinger, Mullica Hill, 
N. J.; L. O. Krupp, Plymouth, Penn.; Burton L. Hill, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn.; William T. Turner and M. C. Goddard, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
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Padueah, Ky.—The new steam coai tariff of the Illinois 
Central R.R. Co., affecting the Western Kentucky district and 
points getting their coal from there, has been issued, effective 
Apr. 1, increasing the rate on coal to Paducah 5c., to Louisville 
5e. and to Memphis 10 cents. 

Columbus, Ohio—Application has been made by the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. for permission to issue $10,000,000 in 
equipment trust certificates for the purpose of buying addi- 
tional coal cars for the line. The application was made to 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 


Smithfield, Penn.—A new Coke company is being formed to 
take over 140 acres of coal in Springfield township, and $150,- 
000 is being subscribed by Smithfield and Uniontown capi- 
talists, headed by H. R. Sackett, of this place. It is expected 
that the deal for the purchase of the coal will go through in 
a short time. If the company is organized, the coal will be 
coked at the Sackett works at Emma siding, along the B. & O. 
railroad. The Sackett coal is about exhausted. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Illinois Central Railroad Co. has filed 
with the Kentucky Railroad Commission an application to be 
freed from the operation of the long and short haul clause 
of the railroad law to the extent of making a 60c. rate on 
coal from Nortonville, Isley, Carbondale and St. Charles, Ky., 
to Hopkinsville, without lowering the rate to Princeton and 
other intermediate points. The reduction is desired in order 
to enable the company to compete with L. & N. coal to points 
between Nortonville and Hopkinsville, between which points 
a 50-c. rate is in effect. The Hopkinsville Business Men’s 
Association is with the railroad in its request. 





Gemeral Review 


Opening prices in anthracite create the customary spring 
rush, but some doubt prevails over the future. Tension in 
the soft-coal market entirely relieved by the abrupt ehange in 
the labor situation. Demand down to lowest minimum and 
operations heavily curtailed pending the opening of Lake 
navigation. 

The new coal year is opening up actively on anthracite. 
There is a heavy movement in the coastwise trade, mines 
are working up to full capacity, and there is an urgent de- 
mand from buyers anxious to acquire all the tonnage pos- 
sible at the minimum circular of the year. It is a customary 
April market, but there is a feeling in some quarters that 
the trade will experience a decided recession by midsummer. 

The partial settlement of the bituminous wage seale finds 
the market flat, with new business down to an irreducible 
minimum. The movement is almost entirely on contract, 
spot sales are seldom heard of, and consumers on all sides 
are showing a notable lack of interest. It is believed that 
many buyers have been discounting the possibility of only a 
short suspension for some time by using up accumulated 
stocks. Contracting for the new period is behind the average, 
due probably to the insertion of clauses providing for ad- 
vances proportionate with any increase in the wage scale. 

With the adoption of the old scale in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, what small business there was, has practically all dis- 
appeared. Production has been running considerably ahead 
of consumption throughout the winter, and it is estimated 
that only about 50 per cent. operations will be the rule until 
lake navigation opens. It is claimed by some that consump- 
tion is steadily decreasing, and there is considerable coal re- 
ported on demurrage at outlying points. 

Indications of an early agreement in adjoining states has 
brought business to a standstill in Ohio, in spite of the fact 
that there is every indication of serious trouble there. Mines 
have been working up to nearly full capacity, and there is an 
enormous tonnage on hand in different parts of the state. 
An unexpected heavy loading at the Hampton Roads piers 
has reduced the stocks on track down to about normal; the 
indications are that the March dumpings have exceeded those 
for either of the two preceding months of the year. 

Considerable uncertainty prevails in the Middlewestern 
situation. However, the expiration of the old wage scale 
found prices unchanged from those prevailing for the past 
several weeks. There has been less anxiety shown over the 
situation than ever before just preceding a wage agreement. 
Little or no consignment coal is coming forward, showing 
that there is no disposition whatever to speculate on the 
possibility of a protracted suspension. Interest so far is 
centering entirely on contracts for the new year, but there 
is little business being done even in this department. 
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Hampton Roads coals dull outside of contract business. 
“Market cargoes” apear at distributing points and conces- 
sions are offered to move them. New contracts slowly being 
closed on the same lines as usual. Water freights dull with 
practically no inquiry. Anthracite cargoes begin to arrive 
on April billing. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market is 
barren of any new features. Aside from deliveries on con- 
tract there is practically no movement at all to this territory. 
Spot sales are seldom heard and on all sides there is a notable 
lack of interest. A few cargoes are waiting orders at Bos- 
ton and Providence and the distributors are finding consum- 
ers extremely reluctant to take on supplies at current prices. 
Moderate concessions have been made to move such lots but 
the response is anything but favorable. Even the Georges 
Creek shippers are meeting with difficulty in disposing of 
carzoes. 

An additional amount of contract business has been taken 
by Hampton Roads shippers for the season of 1914-1915; it 
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is being negotiated on about th3 same lines as last year and 
through the customary channels. No effort is spared to se- 
cure such business on the part of rival shippers but the 
$2.85 basis has so far been reasonably well maintained. 

The Pennsylvania grades are slow with mining at only 
what the market will readily absorb. At tidewater they are 
hardly a factor just now when there is so much pressure to 
sell Georges Creek, Pocahontas and New River. No shipper 
takes the chance of sending cargoes of Pennsylvania coal 
forward on the market; the operators are even shy of send- 
ing coal to the loading ports except on firm orders. 

Water freights are extremely dull, 70c. being the rate 
on large tonnage, Hampton Roads to Boston with plenty of 
space offering. What spot business develops is being taken 
by shippers who control their own steam colliers. 

Anthracite—April cargoes have already begun to arrive, 
particularly at the more distant points, which helps relieve 
the dealers whose stocks were getting very low. There seems 
to be a great plenty of April coal for the requisitions on 
hand, and predictions are being freely made that by the lat- 
ter part of May the hard-coal trade will be as slow as the 
bituminous is now. Circular prices are in general the same 
as last year except as in the case of broken where the Penn- 
sylvania state tax will this year be charged throughout on 
all shipments. 

Current quotatiors on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*...........--.-.. $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
News YOrk cr. core aeoee sos 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.2 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore? oF. st daeras ol cee eee ... 2,85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*ih2 05... csi5-5 Jt) ogee ee 1. PS 2780@2-85 
asepabtae anc ae aye «che d & inca alle, splendid anda oe ea 3.63@3.78 
OVIGENCET « «nis seein s & Neue: Ales are ondiercteeaneta cteselete Eee tena oa 3.68@3.83 
*F.o.b. On cars. S 
HESS NEW YORK 


The tentative clearing up of the labor situation has elimi- 
nated any uncertainties in the soft-coal trade and the market 
is down to the lowest point for some time. Usual spring 
activity prevails in anthracite. 


Bituminous—The local soft-coal market continues dull 
and flat. There was some last-minute demand from con- 
sumers who finally decided to stock up in anticipation of a 
suspension, while most of the operating companies also ac- 
cumulated limited surpluses, sufficient to take care of cur- 
rent business. This resulted in full-time operations at the 
mines during the closing days of March, but there was no 
anxiety observable in the market at any time. Further evi- 
dence of depressed conditions is observed in the fact that 
there was a total absence of the customary speculative busi- 
ness, which ordinarily precedes a wage conference. 

The future of the market is full of uncertainties. It was 
generally conceded that a more or less protracted suspension 
was desirable in order to clean up the surplus coal, and as 
indications now are that operations will not be seriously in- 
terrupted, a long drawn-out dull period seems inevitable. On 
the other hand, there are some conservative members of the 
trade who are of the opinion that the possibility of only a 
short suspension has already been anticipated by many of 
the large consumers who cut off current shipments before 
the first of the month and began using reserve stock. If this 
be the case, there will not be such a large surplus as was 
anticipated, and the trade should straighten out more rapidly 
than was expected. 

Contracts are still being negotiated on the same basis as 
last year, or better, but the business is coming forward 
slowly. All negotiations of this character embody a clause 
providing for any increase in the wage scale; this uncer- 
tainty, together with the general slowing up in business, and 
the growing belief that the operators may eventually be 
compelled to recede from the new high-price level of last 
year were some of the influences causing the buyers to de- 
lay. Little spot business is being negotiated, but the market 
remains quotable on the same basis as last week, as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, 
$2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


April 4, 1914 


Anthracite—The opening of the new coal year finds an- 
thracite experiencing the customary spring activity, all the 
more important buyers endeavoring to accumulate as large 
stocks as possible at the minimum price of the year, which 
prevails throughout this month. The activity is, of course, 
centering particularly about the prepared grades. These are 
all in strong demand, and even under full-time operations the 
companies will not be able to fill all requisitions on hand 
for the current month. Pea size is in good supply, while 
buckwheat and rice are rather short and in strong demand. 
The cheaper grades of barely. are in excess supply. 

Apr. 1 being a holiday, production for the week was not 
up to full rated capacity. We quote the new opening cir- 
cular prices, and the spot market locally on the following 
basis: 





Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

ParieGn ere 57... $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
Te ie ne Sea ee 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.75@4.80 
LOWY, SRE ee 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
OD OSTA I ne oe 5.10 5.10 5.05 5.05 

RE xk SOS RING she sicka dv «ce 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
PG iWwHORG! -husic)s citys. sss © 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.80 
Leciie, : SERS ee Ae 2.30 2.30@2.35 2.00@2.30 2.00@2.30 
RIRIGMECN ESE a chee cs e's os 1.80 1.75@1.80 1.70 1.45@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Auspicious opening —" anthracite trade for current year. 
Domestic trade good, but steam sizes falling off. No new 
developments in the bituminous trade. Demand and prices 
unchanged. 

Anthracite—The first of April witnessed the inception of 
the anthracite trade for the season of 1914 and 1915. Large 
numbers of orders are being received, and it is felt that there 
will be no difficulty in taking care of the production for the 
next few months. ,While the call is mostly for egg and 
stove, considerable chestnut is also being moved, and it can- 
not be said that there is any size that will not be in active de- 
mand throughout the month. 

Quite a fleet of barges left this port late last week, and 
during the current week, bound for the New England coast. 
Most of this coal will go to Boston and vicinity, where it is 
stated that the dealers are well cleaned out of all sizes. The 
far Eastern territory, at ports still closed by ice, a fertile field 
is anticipated as soon as navigation is open; it is understood 
that the dealers at these points are. practically without any 
supplies, being compeled to eke out what stocks they have 
with carload lots from the open ports. 

The bottom seems to have dropped out of the market for 
the small sizes. Mild weather is undoubtedly a factor that 
has much to do with this, coupled with the fact that the 
mines are operating unrestricted, throwing additional ton- 
nages of the small sizes on the market. Pea coal is selling 
anywhere from 15 to 25c. off circular by the individual op- 
erators, but the large companies do not seem disposed to 
meet this figure. 

Bituminous—Prices and demand show no material change 
from last week, with low-grade coals bringing 90c. to $1 at 
the mines, and the better varieties $1.25 to $1.35. It is evi- 
dent that the possible trouble in the mining regions has had 
-no appreciable effect on the consumers as yet, and a pro- 
tracted suspension is apparently not anticipated. 


BALTIMORE 

Steam coals in better demand in the spot market, largely 
on sample orders. Slack demand slowing up. Prices steady 
in the face of threatened labor trouble in the bituminous 
districts. Contracts engage attention. 

The spot market for steam coals shows added strength 
in demand. In the call for Pennsylvania fuels there are few 
sales below $1.05 even on the lowest grades. The high-water 
mark for best fuels is now around $1.85 to $1.40, which is 
better than for some time past. West Virginia steam coals, 
in the face of the comparatively poor demand generally, re- 
mained quite firm around 95c. to $1.05. The gas product is 
the weakest feature still and sales were recorded around 85e. 
Slack demand has slumped again and sales at from 70 to 80c. 
are noted. That the threat of a strike or suspension in the 
union fields is not agitating the trade as in some former years 
is shown by the fact that the price list is quite steady. 

Contracting still continues to draw the attention of the 
trade. There was considerable of purchasing in small lots, 
apparently for testing purposes. A feature this year is the 
number of changes being made by consumers in the class of 
fuels used. This is particularly true of the strictly local 
situation, this city having been a heavy consumer of a 
specialized coal. The rapid exhaustion of certain big veins 
and the rise in price has caused a number of users to try 
other fuels. This has created much interest to the trade. 

Car supply is still worrying the trade. In many instances 


there are reports of long delays of coal loaded and badly. 


needed for sample purposes on contracts. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Signing of the agreement in the Pittsburgh District will 
necesitate heavily curtailed operations pending opening of 
Lake shipping. Coke very dull in Sympathy with iron and 
steel, 


Bituminous—There is hardly any coal market as:‘the whole 
situation has been upset by the reaching of an agreement. 
The mines of the Pittsburgh district have been operating 
fairly full, but some of them have maintained operation only 
by sacrificing prices, and while the regular quotation on mine- 
run is $1.30 there have been sales down to $1.10. Such cut- 
ting is not the result of competitive conditions within the 
district, but is largely forced by the competition of other 
districts which have somewhat similar freight rates to various 
distributing centers. Pittsburgh district sellers insist that 
they know of much coal being sold from other districts 
netting $1 a ton or less at mines. The regular circular prices, 
which are largely nominal, are as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut 
and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14%- 
in. steam, $1.50; 14%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 
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Prospects for at least the early part of the Lake shipping 
season are poor. It is well known that there are large stocks 
in the Northwest. The ore market has not opened, there 
being no inquiry for ore and no prices have been fixed for 
the season, although frequently prices are named before Jan. 
1. The ore movement prior to July 1 promises to be light, and 
coal movement, which is normally a return haul for ore, must 
be light also. 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market is quiet, reflecting 
the dullness in the iron and steel trade. A few consumers 
who were expected to cover for April or second-quarter by this 
time are holding off in consequence of iron trade conditions. 
Operators are no longer making a serious effort to secure 
more than $2 for furnace coke for April or second-quarter, 
but are altogether indisposed to cut prices. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $1.90@2; contract furnace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.40@ 
2.60; contract foundry, $2.40@2.60 per ton at mine. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
Lower Connellsville region in the week ending Mar. 21 at 
364,080 tons, an increase of 10,675 tons, and shipments at 369,- 
530 tons, a decrease of 7515 tons. Shipments appear to have 
exceeded production by 5450 tons, against an excess the pre- 
ceding week of 23,640 tons. 


BUFFALO 
All branches of coal trade dull except soft slack. Anthra- 
eite will pick up early this month, orders being quite liberal. 
Labor uncertainty continues. 


Bituminous—A ready market obtains for slack at a high 
price. As a result, the buyer is insisting on a supply of this 
grade, whether on contract or single order while the seller is 
trying to substitute something else. The result is that most 
companies are turning down orders in all directions and see- 
ing their mine-run and sizes going begging. There is prac- 
tically no consumer who really needs any coal except for 
special use. There has been quite an amount of coal here on 
track unsold lately which jobbers have been quick to take 
advantage of. 

It will be sometime, whatever happens, before there is 
anything like a brisk trade again.- The consumer as a rule 
has more coal than he knows what to do with and often will 
not consider more at any price. There is a claim that even 
the consumption is running down, especially on account of 
the failure of iron to pick up. Contracts are well kept up as 
a rule and there are a good many new ones making, though 
hardly at prices as high as those of a year ago. 

Bituminous remains at $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.79 
for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with 
the latter about the only one in demand. Allegheny Valley 
coal is about 25c. lower, except slack, which sells on a par 
with Pittsburgh. ; 
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Coke—The coke trade continues unchanged, though some 
ovens are asking an advance of 5c. It will take another 
week to find whether the higher price holds. General quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.50 for 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry. 

Anthracite—There is a good demand for April delivery, 
with some dealers asking for a car or more on the first of 
the month, showing that the season has proved colder than 
they reckoned on and they are in urgent need of more coal, 
especially of sizes smaller than egg. There is no surplus here 
yet, but some is expected soon. The warm weather has hast- 
ened the apparent time of lake opening, but beyond the 17 
cargoes already loaded it is not expected that anything will 
be done in the lake trade till the season is open. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Stocks large and some demurrage coal reported but trade 
moderately steady in anticipation of possible labor trouble. 


Trade has been steady for some weeks although with a 
falling off latterly in the demand for. domestic coal, owing to 
the setting in of milder weather. The yards are well stocked 
especially with bituminous, some dealers laying in extra 
supplies in anticipation of possible labor troubles at the 
mines. Owing to stocks being in excess of present market 
requirements there are some 30 cars now held in demurrage. 
Prices show little change but there is some disposition to 
shade in bituminous. Quotations stand as follows: Retail 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8.25; pea, $6.75. Bituminous, 
steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, 
$7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter lump, $3.75 @3.85; 
screenings, $2.90@3. 

TOLEDO 


Market dullest in the recollection of the oldest operators 
and dealers. Few contracts. Large quantities of track coal 
on hand. 


The consensus of opinion among the local trade is that 
Ohio will yet see a strike. In contrast to conditions in the 
adjoining states, Ohio is confronted with the new mine-run 
law and operators see no hope of an immediate settlement 
This sentiment, however, has had no effect on the market, as 
buying was never so completely at a standstill as it is now. 
Contracts for coal are few and far between. 

There are great quantities of track coal in Toledo and 
even the smaller markets in this vicinity report the same 
condition. One of the roads entertng here reported the ar- 
rival of 82 cars with no possible market. Prices are so in- 
consistent that the market is not quotable. Everything is in 
a waiting condition. 


COLUMBUS 


Ohio trade in a state of confusion owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the future. Some increased demand for stocking 
purposes and there is apparently sufficient fuel for 60 days. 
Prices well maintained. 

The coal trade is still upset because of the failure of the 
miners and operators to agree upon a wage scale at the 
Chicago conference. Uncertainty as to what will take place 
in the future has caused great conservatism along all lines 
and “watchful waiting” has become the motto. There was 
some increase in the demand from steam users during the 
week but this was not sufficient to cause any great change in 
market conditions. 

Mines in Ohio have been operated close to their full ca- 
pacity especially in the Pomeroy Bend and eastern Ohio fields. 
In the Hocking Valley the output is estimated at about 89 
per cent of normal and it is still lower in the strictly do- 
mestic fields. Large steam users who have not stocked up 
are relying on their ability to secure West Virginia tonnage 
in sufficient quantities to keep their plants going. But there 
is a lot of coal being stored at every point. 

The outlook for the lake trade is not bright and that fact 
is having its effect on the wage negotiations. There is 2 
considerable tonnage on the docks of the upper lake ports 
and it is doubtful if there will be much lake movement 
earlier than June 1 even if the wage agreement is signed 
up. Companies controling their own docks may ship before 
that date in limited quantities. 

The domestic trade is fast waning. Dealers have suffi- 
cient stocks to carry them up to the stocking season and they 
are loath to increase supplies at this time. There is still a 
small demand for the fancy grades for domestic purposes. 

One of the features of the trade is the fact that consumers 
generally refused to be stampeded over the danger of a pro- 
longed strike. They believe that the trouble will be settled 
in time for them to make their yearly contracts. Very few 
contracts are being made at this time although some are 
being renewed on the same basis as a year ago. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 
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Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1.45@ 1.35 ........:..:. $1.50 @ 1.40 $1.40 @ 1.35 
2 inch Maes P ACRE 1.30 @ 1.25 $1.20@1.15 Le 30 1.30@ 1.25 
Nutiuiicils ait aioe 1. 25.Gi1-220 arate een tote 380@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.15@ 1. at 1.10 @ 1.05 1 i5@ 1. 10 O76 @ 0. 10 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.909@0.85 0.75@0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.75 @ 0.70 1.00@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.65 @ 0.60 
DETROIT 


Market dull and flat despite the uncertainties in the labor 
Situation. Heavy stocks carried over at the upper lake ports. 
Anthracite opening up briskly. 


Bituminous—The local market still continues weak with 
slack coal the most active. The uncertainty in labor circles 
is having an important bearing upon the situation; particular- 
ly is this noticeable in the Ohio field where the outlook is 
more acute. But aside from these uncertainties the market 
is dull and flat with considerable coal still on track. Heavy 
stocks are reported at the upper lake ports so that much 
coal will be diverted from this trade to the detriment of the 
general business. 

Anthracite—The activity which marked the winding up of 
the coal year in anthracite, served to clean up supplies, and 
the spring business is opening up briskly. The dealers’ bins 
have been practically cleaned up, and with the maximum 
discount of the year in effect this month, strenuous efforts 
will be made to accumulate as large supply as possible at the 
April figures. 

Coke—With a number of the local foundaries closed down 
indefinitely, the coke market has suffered a severe recession. 
There have been some shipments refused, with the result 
that coke is now standing on track accumulating demurrage. 
Prices are consequently depressed, Connellsville foundry be- 
ing quoted at $3, Semet Solvay, $3.25, and gas house, $2.75, 
all f.o.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement from Hampton Roads improving. Week’s ship- 
ping fairly heavy with some increase in demand both coast- 
wise and foreign. 


Dumpings for the week have been good. The government 
has taken considerable coal which has been on hand waiting 
for colliers and this with a fair movement both foreign and 
coastwise has cut the accumulation in the railroad yards 
to about normal. In addition to cargo vessels in port dur- 
ing the week there has been a fair number of bunker ships 
calling here. Several shipments of New River and Poca- 
hontas have moved to the Southern ports and there has also 
been one or two consignments of high volatile moving South. 
In addition to coastwise business there has been some large 
shipments to the following foreign ports: Brindisi, Valparaizo, 
Canal Zone, Kingston, Havana ,Montevideo, Coronel and Port 
Spain. 

Outside of the coastwise business the inideations are that 
the Italian market will take the largest amount of coal 
moving from Hampton Roads during the current month and 
while nothing positive can be said at this time it is believed 
that heavy shipments will also be made to Italy next month 
While suppliers in general during March have complained of 
poor movement, railroad figures to date indicate that dump- 
ings for March will run considerably heavier than for either 
January or February. 


LOUISVILLE 


Mild weather here has reduced the domestic demand ma- 
terially, and operators find it difficult to place coal. No stock- 
ing movement has begun, and the market is generally quiet. 


In spite of the strike talk, retailers in this section have 
shown no inclination to take advantage of the low prices 
prevailing to lay in spring and summer stocks and at the 
Same time protect themselves against a shortage later in the 
Season. Moderating weather, with general high temperatures, 
has resulted in a light domestic demand, and most of the 
retailers, in consequence, are out of the market, although 
none of them have much in the way of supplies. 

Operators in Kentucky are rather hoping for a strike 
lasting for 30 to 60 days, in order to reap the benefit of the 
strengthening effect which it would have on the market. 
There is no prospect of labor trouble in eastern Kentucky, 
and in the event of strikes elsewhere, that section would be 
in a fine position to benefit therefrom. 

The steam market in Louisville is fairly strong, largely 
in consequence of the light production of screenings, rather 
than because of an active demand. Free offerings of low- 
grade screenings occasionally give the impression of large 
Supplies, but it does not seem that this is justified. Prices 
for the better grades are fairly steady around 80 and 85c., 
with the second grades from 15 to 25¢c. lower. First-class 
block hangs at $1.50, with a slow demand. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 


PTO CECE CL 


NEW ORLEANS 


Passing of late cold wave ends domestic season in New 
Orleans. Further price concessions not expected. Harbor 
demand light. 


Steadied up by the unusual demand for domestic grades 
during the late cold spell, prices did not reach as low a level 
as predicted. Further concessions are considered unlikely 
and in fact the tendency is toward strength as present prices 
were reached before the heavy consumption of the season- 
end. As there is no further probability of cold weather here, 
domestic demand has flattened out entirely. Yards are being 
cleaned up for new stock. 

To add to the general inactivity, shipping has been light 
for the past week and there has been little demand from the 
waterfront. No further contracts will be made until the dis- 
count season opens. The early opening of the Panama Canal 
promises to make changes which will affect the demand here. 
The fact that this will become the starting point of new 
steamship routes will be an important factor in the amount 
of coal taken at this port. At present many of the ships 
leaving here take only as much coal as is necessary to get 
them to a supply of Pocahontas. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Mines active as the end of the wage-contract period ap- 
proaches. The buying mainly for storage by the large steam 
“users and factories. Uncertainty about suspension inter- 
fered somewhat with making of contracts next year. 


As Apr. 1 approached and no indication that the operators 
and miners in the central competitive field would reach a 
wage agreement, there was a little more coal buying by the 
big consumers, the railroads and public utilities and this 
kept the mines busy. The weather has been milder, cutting 
down the demand for domestic grades, and most consumers 
think they have bought their last coal for this season. The 
factory demand has been making gains, probably due mostly 
to stocking up, to tide over any suspension of work at the 
mines. There has been little reason for shading of prices, 
though some of this is reported. 

There is difference of opinion among operators as to 
whether the storage has been as large as in former wage- 
agreement years. Some mines have not been able to keep 
up with orders while others could have taken on more; the 
latter are mostly of the opinion that the amount of storing 
has not been up to the average. The belief is general that 
there will be no suspension, whether or not an agreement 
is reached by Apr. 1, and this has curtailed the storage buy- 
ing to some extent. It is said there has been less accumulat- 
ing of coal at the mines or elsewhere, but there is consider- 
able surplus carried in cars. 

The retail trade in this city is closing the winter season 
at the same level of prices as at the beginning. 


CHICAGO 


Despite the suspension no anxiety is shown among con- 
sumers. A little more than normal buying aided in taking up 
coal that was approaching demurrage. No material increase 
in prices. 


Retailers of domestic coal are in about the same position 
as steam-coal dealers, being well enough stocked with the 
ordinary grades to counteract the effects of a short mine 
suspension. Normal conditions prevail.in the anthracite mar- 
ket which is not effected by the situation in bituminous. With 
the weather warm and consumption light the buying has been 
slow and dealers are awaiting the Apr. 1 discount. 

Contracting has been the principal feature of the smoke- 
less-coal market, the all-rail business being heavier than 
last year, with about two-thirds of the prospective business 
already disposed of. Considerabl-c spot coal was marketed in 
Chicago during the week. Contract shipments have been 
about completed by the producers. There seems to be no 
tendency to speculate on the prospects of a mine suspension 
by larger shipments to Chicago. 

Franklin County operators filled all of their orders during 
the week and are in a good position to take advantage of a 
flurry in the event of a strike scare. Their coal is being 
marketed at $1.50 as the high price and running down to 
$1.20. The Carterville trade is in a similar position, with a 
good deal of coal being sold in the spot market. The high- 
est price for domestic sizes is $1.50 with a shading down to 
$1.15. The steam trade was the feature of the Springfield 
market with a fair demand for mine-run and steam lump and 
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an improving market for screenings. The Indiana operators 
are keeping to their own districts and not attempting to 
ship to Chicago, which is already overcrowded. Prices are 
being readjusted in the coke market, the byproduct coming 
in for a reduction of 50c. with the arrival of the discount 
period. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.40@2.55 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump,c.ce.. > 1.97 1.97 
Bagh eco ee 2.40@2.55 $4.70 
Mine-run CaaS eee LAS 7, 2.20@2.25 1.87 3.30 
Screenings........... 1.67@1.77 1.90@2.05 1.67@1.77 
Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5 and $5.25; by- 


product, egg, stove and nut, $4.50; gas house, $4.25. 


ST. LOUIS 


Month opens with trade dull 
with little coal moving. 


and stagnant. Prices low 
Anthracite the only active branch. 


The last week in the month saw practically no coal mov- 
ing. The railroads had stored some coal previously, and 
some steam plants also but the tonnage has been insignificant 
as compared with previous years. Even screenings, which 
under normal conditions, are in good demand, were heavy. 
The opinion prevails in some quarters that there is still a 
chance for the operators and miners to get together in Il- 
linois. Prices remain the same as for several weeks, and in 
many instances some coals were lower; regular summer con- 
ditions prevailed with demurrage coal on the east side. 

The only life in the St. Louis market was occasioned by 
the future sales of anthracite, for April, May and June, which 
seem to be good. There is scme smokeless being sold, but 
no coke. Up until the last few days the retail demand for 
coal was fair. The retailers during the past season had 
nothing to complain about, business being about normal and 
prices away below what was expected. 

The market at the closing of the month was: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 


Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
Paint, Mie eeoo pep h ud Abn Gwnco  onoct ebomer $0.90@1.00 $1.15 
erloig d\bUoch aM Anni o Cie GRRE citi ME einer: SL ASO ere hee pat ek! « 
Gin, lumpi.s. scene $1.835@1.50 ...... 1.50) 2215 @ 1-25 1,35 
Lump and egg...... TBS @l 2s Lomi Ze Zowe ait cee aoaheiieee. lp 
INO men uty el. ree USO PLEAD ais eevahe sat tite Maeva ee. cal Rene kes, ok 
Screenings.......... OF SSi@2Ob 90s anes el ei aolat. 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
AVETHOSEUINe ye ene oe Le LO Ga be Oa se eemte Nee OF80/@ OLS 5a. ae a. 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@1.60 2.25 TOO Rate ctr ee eke otex: 
Nos 2swashed nutes: .1.25'@ 1.35 ee POZH i Gane yee te. ee ee en aes 
Noitaawashed: nuts. co Al sO eee as Tieton ee ta ee een rds 
Now4awashed nutter 25) GL FOOmee tal meee traiie & Diba iccaotetar sy Uae rae race: ticks 
No. 5 washed nut... 0.80@0.85 ...... 
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KANSAS CITY 
Mines working at about summer 


unsatisfactory. 


schedule and business 


Conditions in the Kansas and Missouri 
factory at present, with little prospect for any improve- 
ment in demand. A cold wave predicted during the past 
week failed to make its appearance. This development means 
probably that no more cold weather is likely in this section. 
Operators are down practically to a summer basis, working 
about half time in most cases. Domestic demand is light, 
and business confined mostly to contracts. 


field are unsatis- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Winter season practically over and coal dealers find busi- 
ness rather quiet. Short spell of cold weather. 


Winter is over here, except for an occasional cool spell, 
but the temperature did not fall sufficiently low to cause any 
great rush for supplies. Business is quiet, so coal dealers 


‘report, and as for the future the demand will come practical- 


ly altogether from industrial concerns, or regular consumers. 
Issaquah coal is now offered here to the retail trade at $7.50 
per ton delivered to any place within the main part of the city. 
This coal comes from the new Issaquah mine in Washing- 
ton, in the vicinity of Seattle, and will probably mean quite 
a factor in the local retail trade. 

The amount of coal imported here the past winter from 
Australia did not exceed a couple of thousand tons and 
hence this fuel did not figure much in this market. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
eoke over 13 principal railroads during January of the last 
four years: 





Anthracite 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio!....... 105,415 175,185 195,667 137,270 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 2,010 LoD 378 1,043 
Eerie? 2.0 Sy eemenio eee eae 621,198 674,168 673,614 791,070 
Pennsylvania fanaa 1,101,192 1,040,535 1,014,259 915,027 
Virginia? a 32, decane 41 5 aa 89 Ra ae 

‘Total/o-roadastae ee eee 1,829,856 1,893,043 1,884,007 1,844,410 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,508,698 2,573,468 3,187,956 3,097,640 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1?... 654,077 716,888 774,052 817,259 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 147,123 145,562 143,814 147,581 
Chesapeake & Ohio?. 1,506,686 1,316,621 1,263,892 1,644,152 
Brie? -f.0 22. ee eee 16,536 47,313 60,373 9,980 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt? ?... 108,481 99,612 150,149 105,739 
New York Central...... 764,306 761,810 886,742 835,458 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,545,955 1,687,948 2,069,874 1,853,198 
Pennsylvania? °.......... 3,621,472 3,581,365 4,210,196 4,117,514 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2.... 712,443 916,993 1,033,330 830,804 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2.. 136,983 163,901 228,426 287,474 
Vairginis? 23 soe 217,878 306,766 453,886 407,109 
Western Maryland...... 278,413 208,901 241,021 257,940 

Potalel3 roadsaes ener 12,219,051 12,527,148 14,708,711 14,411,848 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio!...... 271,217 329,556 109,620 274,955 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? ?.... 38,363 38,548 57,831 28,780 
Buffalo & Susq.1?...... 27,562 28,796 28,153 33,495 
Chesapeake & Ohio!.... 22,014 17,440 30,764 34,256 
New York Central...... 6,132 7,920 7, 04855 2 ees 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 159,301 131,640 148,251 114,776 
Pennsylvania? °... ed 847,140 940,931 1,288,514 853,412 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 375,755 498,308 668,392 404,148 
Pitts. Shaw & North? ?.. 2,034 1,437 SPR Pd Se hae 
Virginian... 5.2.2 eae Pee Te ra) SMP POr ee oktaies 
Western Maryland...... 8,382 7,072 6,643 8,271 

Total ‘FO'reads!. 72 a3 fee 1,758,289 2,001,648 2,348,928 1,752,093 


1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 

2 {ncludes company’s coal. 

3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 

Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 345,899 short tons of bituminous coal 
during December, 1913, and 4,215,614 short tons during the 12 months. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 


R:R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for February 
and the two months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 











—February —— Two Months —. 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
Anthracite cs... caean eae 705,020 988,036 1,620,047 2,002,295 
BitumimMouseai eee eae 3,556,665 3,857,304 7,674,179 8,067,500 
GOke ra adm ei eee 819,486 1,220,360 1,672,898 2,508,874 
‘Lotal esas eee 6,081,171 6,065,700 10,967,124 12,578,669 


U. S. STEEL’S COAL PRODUCTION 


The United States Steel Corporation during’ 1913 mined 
6,705,381 tons of coal as against 5,905,153 tons in 1912; this is 
exclusive of that used in making coke. Coke manufactured 
in beehive ovens in 1913 totaled 11,062,188 tons as compared 
with 11,554,840 tons in 1912. Production of byproduct coke 
in 1913 amounted to 5,601,342 tons as compared with 5,164,547 
tons, making the gross production of both beehive and by- 
product coke in 1913 at 16,663,480 tons as compared with 16,- 
719,387 tons in 1912. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during February 
and the first two months of this year and last year: 











——F ebruary Two Months—— 

1914 191 1914 1913 
Coahic Becke . 5 Sree 2,385,343 2,550,417 5,303,077 5,553,821 
Coke 265,380 371,355 540,335 810,531 
Potalcs isa asec 2,650,623 2,921,772 5,843,412 6,364,352 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
The United States Consular Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follows; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
by giving numbers: 


PU eg 


SUOeeevernunnuenecevaneay 


UE 
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AGE Vol. 5, No. 14 


An American consul reports that firms in his district have 
been using wood as fuel, but the price is rising rapidly and 
there are prospects for the sale of coal. Copy of the com- 
plete report, giving further details and the names of the firms 
to be addressed regarding this matter, can be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.—No, 12,750. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium imports and exports for the first two months of 
this year and last year were as follows: 














Imports Exports 
1914 
Coal he: cBnks lsh sae 1,454,386 1,462,908 867,671 815,120 
Coke? 5. Ranta eee 163,851 222,362 213,176 173,123 
Briquettes! asin raaeiete:..0) +1 80,127 75,694 121,053 81,466 
FRANCE 


French imports and exports for January of this year and 


last year were as follows: 














Imports Exports 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Coal ear at soe meee. see 1,521,551 1,351,300 70,677 95,287 
Coke. aN Per Ay i ooh 202,274 286,400 11,076 20,842 
Briquettes. . 105,021 78,800 12,750 9,311 
British. ‘Exporte—The following is a comparative state- 


ment of British exports for February and the two months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 














February—— 2 Months 
1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Anthracite 3. ¢- soee « 187,057 250,217 447,199 485,365 520,088 
Steam. WSoen 4,046,314 4,186,768 7,941,579 8,464,307 8,418,149 
Gas... 875,335 883,070 1,730,471 1,776,699 1,768,783 
Household. 323,350 280,174 264,903 293,587 257,362 
Other sorta: al ee. . 323,350 280,174 552,007 620,277 526,265 
FLOtal scene: 5,569,917 5,725,877 10,936,159 11,640,235 11,520,647 
Coke: tex. ce ne es 98,755 94,595 222,040 205,850 218,851 
Manufactured fuel..... 154,253 154,136 310,183 350,992 324,081 
Grand total....... 5,822,925 5,974,608 11,468,382 12,197,077 12,063,579 
Bunker\coals en. 1,539,410 1,615,182 3,297,089 3,346,144 


Havana, Cuba—Practically all coal used by Cuba is furn- 
ished by the United States, in contrast to other Latin Amer- 
ican republics that get the bulk of their supply in England 
or Australia, depending on the side of the continent on 
which they are located. Cuba used 123,897 tons of anthracite 
last year and 2,076,375 tons of bituminous coal. Of the 11,- 
645 tons of coke consumed, the greater portion was furnished 
by Great Britain. 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Mar. 27. 


——_Week’s Range——~_ Year’s Range 


Stocks * High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 864 852 852 863 844 
American Coal Products Pref...... .. 104 104 104 106 104 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 343 32 324 344 284 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... oh we Shee 155 eile y, Sar 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... ae 102} Niveced eit 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 47 48 Soteel lar 
Island Creek Coal Pref.,........... 874 86} 864 Bere. coat. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 ae 
Pittsburgh Coaltce. ...o7. enone 218 20} 21 234 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref...........).6.. 93 91 91 933 
Pond: Creéheu oot teteis iat «sa otek seats ots 18} 17 17 Rates 
Reading: shine ans s.s.ar0 sanaetehmarne 1674 164§ 165 1724 1613 
Reading 1st. Prefies .(6)..¢¢ onto sore 89 89 89 89 874 
Reading 2nd) Pref... 0.5.42. -se stants ee 90 93 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 50 50 50 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. B & Loigenysific: bs.0. 20 ane Se 98: 99 Mar.’14 913 99 
Colo. F. & L Pen. GS hse eke 1063 110 1073 June’l2... 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 79 Sale 78 79 763 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ht (e 73 73 73 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89: 92 89 89 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g6s........ 91 ¥, 99} Feb. ’14 993 993 
K. & H.C. & C. Ist sfg5s....... ai 1022. Anr? 06 ae 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ 93 934 933. Mar.’14 93% 93% 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 87+ s 88 88 84 88 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. CdS ik’) 824 804 Mar.’14 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100 103 103% 103} 97% 103% 
Tenn. Div, lstiesOs.0..% 5. cee oe 102 103 i012 Mar.’14 1013 103 
Cah. C. M. Co. 1st g 6s......... 102 103 1023 Mar.’14 101 1023 
Utah Fuel 1st QiDSiesahisepean eee 1014. Sale 101} 101% 1014 1012 
yinter Fuelslst sifjbas..éac ace ee Be 78 80. May "13. bie 
I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92 93} 923 924 92% 95 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 2%,%, payable Apr. 15, to holders of record, 
Apr. 1. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Regularly quarterly divi- 
dend of 24%%, payable Apr. 18, to holders of record, Apr. 9. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly on the preferred 
of 14%%, payable Apr. 25, to holders of record, Apr. 15. 
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Mine No. 48 of the Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Near Girard, Kansas, 
and Some Men Who Work in It. 
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Barsteel Heavy Haulage Locomotive 


4 Features of Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives That Assure 
Maximum Tonnage with Least Expense 


The Cast Steel Bar Frame which gives great strength 
with least weight; permits easy access to, and excellent venti- 
lation for the motors. 


The Vauclain Removable Gib which greatly facilitates the 
removal of journal boxes and permits inspection or replace- 
ment of all wearing parts with a small cost of time and labor. 


The Oil and Waste Lubricating System for the motors, 
with specially designed bearings for long life in service, which 
has been adopted as a standard after years of investigation. 


The Commutating-Pole Motors which insure sparkless 
commutation at all loads. Asa result, the commutator and 
brushes are long lived and require little attention, brush re- 
newals are seldom required, and carbon and copper dust 
inside the motor is practically eliminated. 


These features are but few of many which have been incorporated in Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Barsteel Electric mine locomotives in order to give the user the greatest 
possible service. You can obtain them only when you specify Baldwin-Westinghouse. 


Address either company for full information. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Nutra => 


PARSONS, Editor. 


office in the United States or possessions, and Mexico. $4 to Canada. 
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ARTICLES SUMMARIZED 


*Tllustrated Article 


Foreworp: 
Which? Poem by Berton Braley. 


Page 59% 


IprAs AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 598-599 


*Small Timber-Framing Plant—A Simple Philosophy of 
Life—*Blacksmith Stand. 


*Tre I. & S. C. M. Co.’s Pant, at IssaquaH, WASH. : 
Pages 600-603 


Description of an unusually effective installation for 
handling and treating the low-grade Pacific Coast fuels. 
The coal is carefully sized and both hand-picked and 
washed. L. S. Richards. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


THe Arr Factor IN MINE EXPLOSIONS: 
Pages 603-604 


Quotes the statements of the British Explosion in Mines 
Committee, contained in their recent report, to show 
the necessity of determining those factors affecting the 
rate of combustion of coal dust in suspension in mine 
air, Since it is the rate of combustion that determines 
explosion of the dust. John Verner. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*LONGWALL MINING IN KANSAS: Pages 605-606 
The lower seam in the mineral field south of Pittsburgh 
has been practically exhausted. The operators are 
preparing to mine the upper seam by the longwall 
method. The writer describes some of the conditions 
encountered and gives, in part, the scale agreed on in 
this connection. Barry Scobee. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


DrEVELOPMENT IN Coat-Loapine Docks: Page 606 


*A TRIANGULATION SURVEY OF THE FAIRMONT 
REGION: Pages 60%-610 


A description of one of the largest surveying projects 
ever undertaken in the coal industry. It involved pre- 
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Advertising Is Specialized For You 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Advertising puts before you the worth- 
while commercial news. 


You should therefore be interested in 
advertising of all kinds and of all kinds 
of propositions. 


But when it comes to your particular 
business—you are interested only in 
things which will help you secure better 
results in your field. 


And therein lies the especial value of 
the selling section of your technical 
paper—it puts before you the merits of 
only such propositions as apply directly 
to your field. 


You do not expect fiction or general 
news in the reading pages—you sub- 
scribe for the technical paper solely for 
the purpose of improving yourself, of 
gaining knowledge that will mean greater 
success and profit—and the reading 
pages are therefore restricted to only 
that kind of article that will help you 
in your line of work. 


The Selling Section is governed by the 
same policy. 


When you want this information or 
that information, when you want to 
find the arguments presented by the 
different mazufacturers, you do not 
want to see piano announcements or 
automobile advertisments. 


And so in the selling section of COAL 
AGE you will find the business news of 
only such apparatus and articles as can 
be used to good advantage in the coal 
mining field. 


The Selling Section, in fact, is part of 
your business; it is a business tool which 
can be used with telling effect. 


Sometimes you may be puzzled; your 
present methods of accomplishing cer- 
tain results may not be entirely satis- 
factory to you; the equipment may be 
wrong—look to the Selling Section of 
COAL AGE. 


It will give you the necessary suggestions 
on how to secure better results than you 
are getting, how to solve your puzzling 
equipment problem; and not only that, 
but it will tell you where to buy the 
material necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired results. 


Remember these three things: 


(1) Only good goods can be continuously 
advertised. 


(2) Only reliable products lend them- 
selves to the reason-why kind of copy 
that is required nowadays to make ad- 
vertising successful. 


(3) Only advertisements of products or 
machinery which can be used in your 
business find entrance into the Selling 
Section of COAL, AGE. 
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Which? 


By Berton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age. 


Shall it be Peace or War? Reason—or Force? 
Which is the course? 

Shall doubt, dislike, 

Avarice, blindness—grow to Wrath and Strife? 
Shall weeks and months be rife 

With all the bitter conflict of a strike, 

Or shall the Masters and the Men, grown wise, 
Have done with prejudice and craft and lies, 
And seek the way of patience and of Peace, 
That Labor wars may cease? 


We are so weary of the constant fight, 

So sick of labor struggles in the land, 

So burdened with the wastage and the blight 
Wrought by the minds that WILL NOT understand, 
That we cry out to Capital, ‘Be sane, 

Not grim, relentless, with a heart of greed, 

But open-minded, willing to concede, 

To compromise—and save a world of pain.” 

And so we pray to Labor, none the less, 

“Let us be through with selfish stubbornness, 
Which means so much of hardship and distress, 
Let us have peace—the peace we’ve hungered for, 
We are so tired of War!” 


What is the answer, brethern; shall the mines 
Lie idle and the country lack for coal 

While want and destitution stand for signs 
Of sternest struggle—or shall men control 
Their battle spirit and with mutual trust, 
Seek only to be just? 

Shall it be Peace or War? 
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Small Timber-Framing Plant 
By Frank M. LELAND* 


About two years ago, we found ourselves in the posi- 
tion of a great many medium-sized mines. We needed 
a large quantity of square sets and had been doing the 
same as most mines of this size, viz., cutting trees, haul- 
ing them in full length and dumping them in our timber 
yard, paying for them by the linear foot. We kept five 
or six timber framers working under a shed and _ they 
would go out and select timbers to suit, saw them off with 
a two-man crosscut saw, roll them under the shed, hew 
one side flat with a broadax and then get out a little 
gage, mark off the ends and proceed in the usual manner 
to saw them part way in and frame the ends as required. 
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plant and cut off and slabbed a lot of timbers, but it 
proved a disappointment; the timber framers rather re- 
sented our taking their work away from them and in 
the usual well known manner, they made the finished 
timbers cost about as much as before. 

I then began to figure how I could take the machinery 
and frame the timbers; the drawing illustrates how we 
did it. I built a frame of 8x8-in. timbers and laid the 
cut-off saw frame horizontal instead of vertical. I 
rustled up an old vertical 7x10-in. engine and connected 
is as shown, using channel irons with slotted holes se 
that the saw frame would move up and down, cutting any 
depth desired, or could be lowered clear down and used to 
square the timbers. 

I then rigged up another saw running horizontally. 

















































THE Home-Mapr FRAMER, SHOWING BED, CARRIAGE AND JAWS 


By the time they had ground up their tools and filed their 
saws, filled their pipes and lighted them, gone into the 
boiler room in winter to warm their fingers and per- 
formed a few other functions that every mine managel :s 
familiar with, these hand-framed timbers had cost us a 
great deal of money. Up to two years ago, we had not 
required so many and we did not notice the expense so 
much, but when I found that we required a great many 
timbers, I began looking around for machinery. 

The first thing we considered was a regular timber 
framing machine, but found on getting prices that one 
would cost from $2500 to $3000, weigh about 9000 1b., 
and require a 50-hp. engine and boiler to drive it and 
then it would only cut the tenons on the ends. 

I figured the cost of a building and all the machinery 
erected, and found it would approximate about $7000, 
which, for the work we had to do, was too large an in- 
vestment. So I thought I would buy a slabber and a 
swinging cut-off saw and rolling the timbers to the 
“Cut-off saw, cut them in lengths to suit, and slab them on 
one side in order to get a starter for hand work. I pur- 
chased the slabber, complete with saw and the swinging 
cut-off saw for $420. We erected it at the smelting 





*Mr. Leland whote this article when president of the Em- 
pire Copper Co., Mackay, Idaho. He is now general manager 
of the Balaklala Copper Co., Coram, Calif. 


‘a time. 


This does not cut at the same time as the vertical saw, 
hence only power enough is required to drive one saw at 
The design is not beautiful, it was made with- 
out drawings, and figured out as we went along. The 
guide rails under the table are made from 114-in. square 
iron set edgeways; the rollers we turned out of some 
old matte pans; the pulleys and shafting, we picked up 
around the place. The machine is strictly homemade, 
but it is good and strong and it runs perfectly. 


MetTHOD OF OPERATION 


The posts are first sawed on the slabber, they are next 
squared on the ends by running through the machine, 
say one hundred of them, the saw is then raised up so as 
to cut just 2 in. deep. The horizontal saw remains sta- 
tionary, the stick is shoved through and the cut made on 
top, the carriage is then shoved on the horizontal saw 
and a slice taken out of the bottom; it is then pulled 
back and rolled over one quarter and the operation re- 
peated ; it requires four cuts to finish the end. 

I have repeatedly timed it and find that it averages 
31% min. to frame both ends of an 8x8-in. post. The slab- 
bing saw takes logs up to 8 ft. in length and when we re- 
ceived it, we made a set of dogs and some perforated 
plates to hold pins, and bought an inserted tooth saw 
to replace the thin saw which came with it; it is surpris- 
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ing how fast we can rattle out the timbers. When we 
started, all we hoped to make was square-set timbers, but 
we found that by getting logs 8 ft. long, we could make 
our lumber for just about one-half its cost when pur- 
chased from the saw mills. We found also that we could 
saw 2x4-in. stuff for ladders, 4x6-in. for flooring for the 
square sets, in fact, almost anything up to 8 ft. long, and 
we find that 2x12-in. by 8-ft. lumber is just as good for 
chutes, etc., as is 16-ft. 

We rigged a little wedge saw to use up the scraps ana 
find that our wedges cost us 3¢c., whereas, made by hand, 
they cost us 6c. We also make ladder rounds 21% in. 
square by 16 in. long, ripping them on the small mill. 
We find many advantages which we did not think of at 
the start. The principal one is the fact that from every 
timber we get four slabs, two of which are generally good 
for lagging and in almost every case we get enough 
lagging from the timber to pay for the timber itself, 
since we would have to use 2-in. plank, if we did not 
have this lagging. Furthermore, the boiler being pur- 
posely left naked, warms up one end of the shop and for 
the other we use live steam in coils of pipe; the fuei 
costs nothing, since we burn the saw dust. This is quite 
an item, as it ordinarily takes from 300 to 400 Ib. of coal 
daily to keep the shop warm. 

Finally, these machine-framed timbers can be erected 
in the mine at a Sower cost for labor than the hand- 
framed, since they are all true and fit exactly —The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. 

&. 


A Simple Philosophy of Life 


Written in a scrawly hand on a piece of paper, since 
grown grimy, the following lines grace the inside of a 
closet door: 


In the adage good and old, 

We forevermore are told 

That it’s better far to give than to receive. 
So the boost that always lends 

Helpful thoughts to troubled friends 

Is that bread cast on the water we retrieve. 


The stanza gains significance with additional facts. The 
closet just mentioned is a fixture in the hoisting-engine 
room of a large coal-mining operation. Its contents range 
from cotton waste and brightly polished oil cans to a 
change of clothing and a dinner pail. The only man hav- 
ing access to the lock is the hoisting engineer, who, for 
obvious reasons, we will call “Smith”— and thereby hangs 
the pith of that which follows. 

Smith has admitted, modestly to be sure, that he is 
the propounder of the above verse. 

It bears a positive relation to Smith’s attitude toward 
his daily work. He expresses his simple philosophy of 
life in the language of action. If you watch him operate 
the hoist, you will note the pleasure on his face as he 
throws his levers with the precision of a faultless mechan- 
ism. His answer to a fellow workman is always of the 
kind which promotes harmony. He has learned the 
knack of self-effacement. 

A glance at Smith and you can discern a mixture of 
the milk of human kindness and a thoughtful determina- 
tion that would guard safely any confidence you might 
impose in him. Being more or less a child of fancy, he 
has cultivated the habit of introspection and therefore 
tries to see himself as others see him. 


Smith’s daily work includes business flavored with 
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action, a friendly boost or perhaps a josh. And his work 
has found him out, for His employers recognize him as a 
leading spirit. 

In a word, Smith firmly believes that appearances 
dominate feelings; to be happy one must smile. 

If “nothing succeeds like success,” how doubly true 
it is that nothing fails like failure. Most of us take our 
views of life from the atmosphere in which we live, but 
all of us are endowed with ambition. 

Neither success nor failure are dealt out with a single 
turn of fortune’s wheel. The success we all crave is the 
result of untiring effort, and the only foundation on 
which it will thrive is kindness to our fellows. 

From an ambitious viewpoint kindness is a paying in- 
vestment. Don’t knock, boost, and your boost will find 
you out. 

In one sense Smith is a gifted man, and though we are 
not all of his temperament, we can at least apply his 
remedy for a discouraged spirit. It is equaled by none. 
Try it—Smile and be happy. 
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BlacKsmith Stand 


The rest illustrated is of simple design and inexpen- 
sive to make; it will be found useful for holding 
up light work in the machine shop or smithy 
(American Machinist, Jan. 29, 1914). It consists 
of a standard A, which has three 
feet, and of a rest B. The 
rest is adjusted to the desired 
height by putting its lower end C 
through one of the holes in 4A. 
These holes are bored or punched 
about 14 in. apart, and should be 
made at an angle, as shown by the 
dotted lines, so as to insure a safe 
hold of the shank when weight is 
placed upon the rest B. The hole 
in the head of the standard marked 
PD through which the shank of the 
rest slides up and down, must be 
made large enough to allow for the 











movement of the shank when the 

point C is being taken out, or 
tery + i Lip 1 . P 
STAND FoR StP- being put through any of the 


PORTING BARS holes in the standard A. 


Owing to the improved methods, seams of coal have been 
worked in Britain at a depth of 3000 ft., and in one mine in 
Lancashire, 3700 ft., which means a natural temperature of 
over 90. The method of ventilation has been improved, and 
Sir W. E. Garforth believes those who are now studying will 
perfect in years to come a small fan for each coal face, in 
order that the miners may obtain an increased velocity of air 
—utilizing the fan in much the same way we all use fans on a 
hot summer’s day. 


co 

A new system of signaling has been instituted at the Wind- 
sor colliery, in South Wales. They are endeavoring to abol- 
ish all electric signaling, and have devised a scheme of sig- 
naling with blast hooters, which have been put on every main- 
haulage engine on the east side of the colliery. The hooters 
are attached to a compressed-air column, and this is said 
to operate successfully. The pulling of a wire which runs 
along the roadway gives the signal to the engineman. Tt is 
aid there is absolutely no danger of sparking with the new 
system. 
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By L. 8S. RicHarps* 


SY NOPSIS—Description of an unusually effective im- 
stallation for handling and treating the low-grade Pacific 
Coast fuels. The coal is carefully sized and both hand 
picked and.washed. A new method of screening, termed a 
“flexible hanger shaking screen” was installed; although 
common to the anthracite fields this is the initial in- 
stallation of this apparatus on the Pacific Coast. 
& 

The Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co., of Seattle, 
have recently completed a plant at Issaquah, Wash., for 
the preparation of lignite coal which is of especial interest 
because it is the most modern and complete of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast. The design of the entire plant 
was made and the machinery furnished by the Link-Belt 
Co., of Chicago, and the plant was erected and put in 
operation under the supervision of their engineers. 


The empty is forced through the tipple by the oncom- 
ing car and passes, by gravity, to a kickback which re- 
verses its direction and switches it to the empty track, 
where it is stopped by a track brake. Here it is picked 
up by an inclined car haul and elevated to a height suffi- 
cient to allow it to pass by gravity back to the mouth of 
the drift. 


SCREENS AND PICKING TABLE 


The tipple discharges the coal into a hopper so ar- 
ranged that the coal is eased down into it with prac- 
tically no fall. This hopper is provided with a flop gate 
so that when rock is dumped it can be passed to the rock 
bin, located directly below it. The coal is fed uniformly 
from this hopper by a reciprocating feeder to a pair of 
shaking screens, the upper screen having 4-in. round 





GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE AND WASHERY 


TIPPLE ARRANGEMENT 


The coal is received from the mine in two-ton cars, 
being handled from the mouth of the drift in trains of 
30 or 40 cars by an electric locomotive over a covered 
trestle about 700 ft. long. The cars are passed singly 
by gravity, over a track scale to a power-driven revolving 
tipple, a car stop being located between the scale and 
the tipple which enables the operator to regulate the cars 
going into it. 

The revolving tipple consists of a structural-steel 
framework carrying a pair of rails for receiving the cars. 
This framework is supported at the ends by cast-steel rings 
which are carried by a pair of roller shafts on which the 
tipple revolves. The power for operating is received 
through one of these shafts, which is constantly revolv- 
ing. ‘The working of the tipple is controlled by means of 
a lever system through which the operator lifts the rings 
slightly out of contact with the driving rollers upon 
the completion of a revolution. This lever system is so 
arranged that the tipple is automatically stopped without 
the slightest jar. 





*Engineer, with the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


perforations and the lower 2144 in. ‘These screens sep- 
arate the coal into 4-in. lump, 21x4-in. egg, and 21-in. 
slack. 

The lump and egg coal are separated only for con- 
venience in picking, each passing to an independent pick- 
ing table, of which there are two. These tables discharge 
onto one loading boom which delivers the coal to the rail- 
road cars. The tables are of the flat-top apron type and 
are of ample width so that the coal is spread out thinly, 
although the apron moves at only 50 ft. per min. The 
pans form a perfect circle around the head wheel which 
permits of the discharge chute being set high up to elimi- 
nate the fall of the coal at this point without allowing 
any leakage of the fine coal, since the chute may be set 
close to the pans. 

The loading boom is of the corrugated apron type, 
which offers a maximum resistance to the sliding of the 
coal. It is provided with small diameter wheels at the 
discharge end, thus minimizing the drop of the coal into 
the car. The raising and lowering of the loading boom 
is accomplished by a worm-gear winch, power-driven and 
controlled by a set of bevel friction gears. 

The rock and refuse, which are picked from the lump 
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DRAINING AND SIZING SCREENS FOR WASHED COAL 


and egg coal, are passed, by means of chutes, to a double- 
strand flight conveyor, located below the picking floor 
which discharges into the rock bin. The pieces of coal 
which have rock or ¢lay attached to them are passed by 
the pickers to a single-strand flight conveyor alongside 
the rock conveyor. This delivers it to a spring relief 
erusher, which crushes it to 214 in. and under. 


A FLEXIBLE HANGER SHAKING SCREEN 


The slack coal through 214 in. from the lower shaking 
screen passes to a gravity-discharge conveyor which dis- 
tributes it over a 500-ton raw-coal storage bin. This con- 
veyor is arranged so that the return run passes under- 
neath the bin and the coal is reclaimed by being fed into 
this run through slide gates, and elevated to a 100-ton 
raw-coal bin in the washery. The coal and rock from 
the crusher are also fed into this run of the conveyor and 
carried to the washery. The slack coal in discharging 
into the washery bin, passes over a flexible hanger shak- 
ing screen with 34-in. round perforations from which it 
is delivered to two compartments, one for %4-in. slack 
and one for 34x214-in. nut, each of 50 tons capacity. 

This flexible hanger shaking screen is somewhat of a 
novelty in this part of the country, although extensively 
used in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. The sides 
are of 3x6-in. pine timbers and the connecting-rods 3x6- 
in. ash, rigidly attached to the side timbers. These con- 
necting-rods are dressed down in the middle portion to 
a section of about 3x3 in. The hangers are 1x6-in. ash 
boards rigidly attached to the screen and to the support- 
ing timbers. The screen is run at a more rapid rate 
than the ordinary shaking screen, and this together with 
the sharp action given by the spring in the hangers and 
connecting-rods, makes this apparatus most efficient in 
screening fine coal. It is more effective, and there is 
less breakage than with a revolving screen. 


COAMWAGE 


Eac- anp Lump-Coat Pickinc TABLES 


INTERIOR OF WASHERY, SHOWING LINK-BELT JIGs 


SYSTEM OF WASHING 


The coal is fed from the bottom of these bins through 
vertical slide gates to the washing jigs, the slack going to 
a Link-Belt three-compartment Foust jig, and the nut to 
a Shannon jig. ‘The washed coal from each of these 
jigs passes to an independent settling tank and from there 
into a Luhrig type elevator. The nut coal is delivered 
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' Revotvine Tirppte AND Car SrTop 


to a shaking screen with 34-in. round perforations where 
it is resized and sprayed with fresh water and delivered 
to a single-strand flight conveyor. This conveyor dis- 
tributes it to the washed-coal bins. The undersize coal, 
together with the spray water from this screen is sluiced 
to the Foust jigs where it is rewashed with the slack coal. 
The washed slack from the Luhrig elevator discharges 
onto a pair of shaking screens where it is sprayed with 
fresh water and graded into pea through 34 in. and over 
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1, in. and buckwheat through 144 in. and over 1% in. The 
buckwheat is distributed to the bins by means of gates 
in the shaking screen and the pea coal passes to a single- 
strand flight conveyor which distributes it to the bins. 
These washed-coal shaking screens are all of the flexible 
hanger type, as described above. 

The refuse from the Shannon jig passes into a Luhrig 
type elevator and is discharged into the rock conveyor 
from the picking tables. The refuse from the Foust jig 
is sluiced to a fine-refuse-settling tank, from which it is 
reclaimed by a Luhrig type elevator and discharged into 
the rock bin. The rock and refuse are drawn off from 
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the rock bin through two undercut gates in the bottom 
and loaded into a gable-bottom refuse car of two tons 
capacity. This car is hauled up an inclined trestle by a 
wire rope operated by a friction drum and by means of a 
special tripping device it is dumped at any desired point 
along the trestle. 

The washed-coal bins are provided with horizontal 
slide gates and hinged chutes for delivering coal to the 
railroad cars. The chutes are so arranged that when not 
in use they may be drawn up into a horizontal position 

Lump Picking Table 
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and clear of the drip from the gates. The overflow water 
from all the tanks passes to a pump box from which it is 
drawn by a double-suction centrifugal pump supplying 
water to the jigs. The fresh water is supplied by a two- 
stage centrifugal pump from a near-by creek. 


MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 


The machinery is driven by 220-volt, three-phase, 60- 
cycle induction motors, there being ten all together 
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throughout the plant. 
Puget Sound Electric Co. from their plant about 15 
miles distant; it comes in over high-tension lines, and is 


The power is supplied by the 
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transformed at the plant. The machinery supports, tanks, 
bins and building structure are of No. 1 Washington fir 
throughout, and the utmost care has been taken in fram- 
ing to make a thoroughly workmanlike job. The roofing 
and siding are galvanized corrugated iron. 

The coal is loaded out on two tracks, the lump and 
nut on one, and the pea and buckwheat on the other. 
There is also an arrangement of conveyors whereby nut 
ean be stored in the pea-coal bins if desired and loaded 
out on the pea track. The nut-coal storage capacity is 
709 tons, the pea coal 550, and the buckwheat 150 tons. 


The Air Factor in 
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The lump coal is loaded direct to the cars as previously 
explained. The plant will handle cars from the mine at 
the rate of 200 tons per hour, and the washery will handle 
the 214-in. slack at the rate of 90 tons per hour. 

This plant has now been in operation about four 
months and Issaquah has already become famous for the 
high-grade quality of the prepared coal which it is sup- 
plying to the trade. The plant has more than fulfilled the 
highest expectations of the engineers in charge and 
promises to revolutionize the coal industry on the Pacific 
Coast in some respects. 
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By JOHN VERNER* 


SY NOPSIS—Quotes the statements of the British Ex- 
plosions in Mines committee, contained in their recent 
report, to show the necessity of determining those factors 
affecting the rate of combustion of coal dust in suspension 
in mine air, since it is the rate of combustion that deter- 
mines explosion of the dust. The compression and dis- 
turbance of the mine air do not necessarily cause ex- 
plosion of dust in contact with flame. The counter cur- 
rent a strong factor. Two experiments suggested, to be 
made in the Huperimental Mine, at Bruceton. 


@ 


The following important statement appears in the 
fourth report of the British Explosions in Mines com- 


mittee: 


In the combustion of gaseous mixtures, there is no well 
defined border line between inflammation and explosion, the 
two terms being employed merely to indicate differences in 
the rapidity of combustion. But in the burning of mixtures 
of coal dust and air, it appears possible, and indeed neces- 
sary, to draw a line of distinction between inflammation and 
explosive combustion. 

Briefly, our view is that during an inflammation of coal 
dust (at all events, that of bituminous coals) the flame is 
propagated, largely, by the burning of gases distilled from 
the dust: whereas, during explosive combustion, the portion 
of each dust particle that aids in propagating the flame is 
burned as a whole, both the volatile matter and the fixed car- 
bon being consumed. 


In view of this statement, it becomes a very important 
matter to find the factor that determines the rate of com- 
bustion and to discover the process by which explosive 
combustion is produced. The position of the British com- 
mittee, in this respect, is not clearly defined. ‘The report 


states further: 


When inflammation occurs and the flame proceeds along 
the gallery, the expansion of the gaseous products of com- 
bustion causes a movement of a column of air which is pushed 
forward in front of the flame. The opposition to this move- 
ment may be approximately calculated, for a smooth gallery, 
since it depends on the inertia of the air to be moved, or the 


' velocity of the air pushed forward and the size of the tube. 


But in the roadway of a mine this opposition may be enor- 
mously increased by the irregularities and obstructions, which 
cause waves and eddies in the air. A cloud of dust so com- 
pressed burns with greater rapidity than in still air. The 
effect on the advancing flame is thus cumulative. 


COMPRESSION AND DIsturRBANCE oF Arr Do Nor 
DETERMINE EXPLOSION 


This would permit the conclusion that the greater the 
compression and disturbance of the mine air, in the pres- 





*Late mine inspector, Chariton, Iowa. 


ence of flame that may come in contact with the raised 
dust, the more probable the occurrence of an explosion. 
But this does not seem to be the case, judging from the 
facts. The recent explosion in the Dawson mine, New 
Mexico, Oct. 22, 1913, was caused by the firing of a 
single shot. The occurrence of this great disaster, in 
which some 261 lives were sacrificed, shows that the 
dust was readily inflammable. For a long time prior 
to the explosion, all the shots prepared in this mine each 
day were fired at one time by electricity, after the men 
had left the mine, and no explosion resulted under this 
system. The practice of firing all the shots simultane- 
ously has also been in use in some of the Utah mines 
for years; and, up to the present time, the results have 
been entirely satisfactory. The same appears to be true 
of the Oklahoma mines, where simultaneous firing has 
been the practice for some time. 

It is admitted that explosions may occur under this 
method of simultaneous firing; but the fact that they 
have not occurred where this supposedly highly dangerous 
practice has been adopted, indicates forcibly that wide- 
spread concussion, causing a general suspension of the 
dust in the air, in every part of the mine, and the gen- 
eral compression of the dust-laden air, and giving ample 
opportunity for the contact of flame with the raised dust, 
are factors not sufficient of themselves to cause the ex- 
plosive combustion of the dust. 

Since the rate of combustion, other conditions being 
the same, depends on the amount of available air supply, 
explosive combustion, by which the several dust particles 
aiding in propagating the flame must be burned as a 
whole, requires a larger air supply than mere inflamma- 
tion, which requires but a partial combustion of the dust 
particles. The report of the British committee states: 
“The expansion of the gaseous products of combustion 
causes a movement of a column of air, which is pushed 
forward in front of the flame.” This is true, but it is 
also evident that the complete combustion of the dust, 
considered by the committee as necessary to cause ex- 
plosive effects, cannot be obtained by driving the air 
and fuel supply continuously ahead and away from the 
flame. 


EFrectT OF THE COUNTER CURRENT 


My view is that explosive combustion of coal dust in 
a mine is produced initially and reproduced during the 
explosion’s progress with the aid of a more or less pow. 
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erful dust-laden air draft that is especially active along 
the mine floor, moving in a direction opposite to the ad- 
vance of the explosion. Evidence of the probable ex- 
istence of this draft or “counter current,” as I have 
termed it, in previous articles, in Coan AGE, may be 
readily found in the comment of the British committee 
on the effects of the sudden rise of pressure caused by 
explosive combustion in the Altofts gallery. “This sud- 
den rise of pressure,” the committee says, “about 50 ft. 
from the open end of the gallery, sends an impulse back 
toward the closed end where the pressure was previously 
comparatively low. That is to say, the impulse is trav- 
eling in an opposite direction to that of the inflamma- 
tion.” 

A cursory analysis of the cause and effect of this re- 
verse “impulse” shows that the low-pressure area near 
the closed end of the gallery and the contraction of the 
gaseous products of combustion determined the direc- 
tion of movement; and the suddenly increased pressure 
was due to the resulting explosive combustion; while the 
dissipation of pressure in the workings toward the closed 
end of the gallery created another low-pressure zone, 
which, in turn, caused the rearward movement of the 
dust-laden air that had been driven ahead of the flame 
and compressed by the expansive force. The pressure 
curves prepared from the manometer records taken in 
the Altofts experiments and given in Coan AGg, Jan. 31, 
p. 207, show clearly that the sudden rise of pressure was 
followed by a correspondingly sudden decline, permitting 
the conclusion that the greater and quicker the reverse 
impulse sets in, the greater its magnitude and force. 

In view of this fact, it is my opinion that as soon 
as the subsidence or contraction period begins after each 
explosive combustion stage, a dust-laden air draft starts 
to move toward the flame (this draft, naturally, being 
strongest along the bottom of the entry, and continues 
to move in an opposite direction to that of the flame, thus 
providing air and fuel for its propagation, until explosive 
combustion again takes place, when the draft movement 
is momentarily stopped, only to begin again as soon as 
the resultant fall of pressure occurs. 


Tuer Arr Factor vs. Dust Factor 


The recent discussion in Coat Agr, Vol. 3, p. 3, e¢ 
seq., regarding Reducing Ventilation When Firing, 
shows the existence of a belief among mining men that 
the presence of strong draft is a material aid in starting a 
dust explosion. On the other hand, it is asserted that 
even an unusually strong air current directed against 
the flame of a blownout shot has little or no influence in 
the enlargement and propagation of the flame. Some 
hold the view that the presence of the dust is the all- 
important factor, while others believe that the amount 
of available air supply, rather than the available dust, 
measures the magnitude of an explosion. 

These conflicting views regarding the value and in- 
fluence of the air and dust factors in mine explosions, 
show the necessity of definitely determining, as far as 
may be possible, which side of the controversy is right. 
This is all the more essential, because the establishment 
of the true facts in the case will undoubtedly hasten 
the final solution of the dust-explosion problem. In or- 
der that progress in this direction may be made and 
knowing that Doctor Holmes, of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, invites suggestions that may prove helpful, I 
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take the liberty of offering the following as an experi- 
mental test to be made in the Bruceton mine. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE BUREAU OF MINES 


In order to determine whether or not extensive infiam- 
mation and explosive combustion of suspended dust can 
eccur under conditions restricting the power of the “re- 
verse impulse” to induce a strong draft of dust-laden air 
in an opposite direction to that of the flame, I would 
suggest that means, similar to those used at Altofts and 
described in the Fourth Report of the British Explosions 
in Mines committee, be adopted, in the Bruceton mine, to 
produce the simultaneous suspension of coal dust along 
the entire length of the main entry, from its mouth to 
the face; and that two strong doors, made as nearly air 
tight as possible and well braced, be located in the air 
course, inby of and near the junction of the diagonal 
entry and the air course. Shale dust should then be 
spread along the sides and on the floor of the air course 
from these doors to the face of the entry. All the cross- 
cuts, but the one at the face, are to be stopped. 

Just prior to making this experiment, the doors men- 
tioned should be closed and locked in such a manner: 
that considerable force will be required to open them, 
either in an outward or inward direction. In addition 
to the coal dust placed on the swinging shelves in the 
main entry, dust is to be spread on the floor and side 
shelves and in front of the cannon. The cannon is 
then to be placed at the mouth of the main entry, its 
muzzle pointing into the mine. The powder charge 
may be the usual one, 2% to 3 lb. of powder. The firing 
of the. cannot must be simultaneous with the upsetting 
of tne dust-laden swinging shelves along the entry. 

Should this test be made and extensive inflammation 
or explosive combustion not be produced, I would sug- 
gest that another experiment be then made, under the 
same conditions, except that a stout door be erected at the 
mouth of the entry and that the cannon be placed just 
inside of the closed door and fired into the mine, as be- 
fore. Should this test, also, fail to cause an explosion, 
that fact would demonstrate quite conclusively, to my 
mind, that a large dust cloud may be subjected to con- 
cussion, compression and the impact of flame without 
explosive combustion resulting therefrom. The absence 
of draft facilities will, I believe, prevent the compara- 
tively unrestricted dust-carrying air movement in an op- 
posite direction to that of the flame that supplies the air 
and fuel necessary to enlarge, renew, and extend inflam- 
mation. 

Should these tests result in explosions, that fact will 
not affect their value in any way, for it has been demon- 
strated at the different experimental stations, that a 
change in the conditions surrounding the making of 
tests brings a change in the results; and it may reason- 
ably be expected that, in any event, the suggested experi- 
ments, made under unusual and untried conditions, will 
bring out new facts and useful information. 

It has been rightly said that the process by which ex- 
plosive combustion of the dust is effected must be definite- 
ly known, in order to determine what means should be 
adopted for the prevention and limitation of explosions. 
The correct answer to the question, How does coal dust 
explode, has been sought for many years, but has not, as 
yet, been found. I believe there is more than a possi- 
bility that this answer may be supplied by making the 
experiments suggested above. 


= 
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By Barry ScoBer* 


SY NOPSIS—The lower seam in the Mineral field, south 
of Pittsburgh, has been practically exhausted. The op- 
erators are preparing to mine the upper seam by the long- 


wall method. The writer describes some of the conditions 


encountered, and gives, in part, the scale agreed on in 
this connection. 

Several important coal operators and the officials of 
District No. 14, U. M. W. A., recently agreed on a wage 
scale and terms for mining b> the longwall method. 
This is something new in the district and even yet opin- 
ion is divided as to whether the room-and-pillar process 


about 60 ft., while the old seam is nearly 200 ft. down. 
The upper seam is between 26 and 30 in. thick and is 
known to be six or seven miles wide. The length is a mat- 
ter of speculation. The coal has no faults, is of good 
quality, and thus far, untouched. The current opinion 
is that it will profit the owners as much as the deep seam; 
and that it will be “the making of Mineral” if it is 
worked, for the town has been losing population by the 
miners going to the field north of Pittsburg. 

J. H. Hibbens, of Parsons, representing the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; John Mayer, of Kansas City, a big 
operator in the district; William Barrett, on behalf of 
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ANOTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENT, MINE No. 19 oF WESTERN COAL AND MINING Co. 


would not be better. The longwall method, however, is 
recommended more substantially. 

The wage agreement was reached at Mineral, a town of 
1500 people on the western edge of the coal field. This 
is an old field and practically all of the deep mines have 
been exhausted. The formerly important Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas shaft No. 8 is an example. The men 
have been quitting all winter, as they worked out their 
rooms. 

There is, however, a shallower seam. than the one these 
mines have taken out. It lies at an average depth of 


*809 N. Walnut St., Pittsburg, Kan. 


the operators; and George Richardson, arbitrator for the 
operators, met with the district officials and spent several 
days in arranging the plans. These men represented 
parties who are interested in the Mineral field; and Mr. 
Mayer and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas have idle ma- 
chinery now which they will use when the top seam is 
opened. ‘The miners aiso have homes in Mineral which 
they must leave if it is not opened, se that everything is 
favorable. Mr. Mayer has stated that he will open the 
top seam in the immediate future. 

This field, owing to the lower seam being worked out, 
is being deserted. The towns of Arma, Edison, Ringo, 
Franklin and Capaldo have sprung up in the field north 
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of Pittsburg and absorbed miners leaving the south end. 
Within the past year or less the following mines have been 
opened in the north end: Wear, 1; Central Coal & Coke 
Co., 2; Western Fuel & Mining Co., 2; Sheridan Coal 
Mining Co., 2; Clemens, 2; and Pittsburg-Cherokee Coal 
Mining Co., 1. These mines are about 200 ft. deep and 
the coal is 36 to 40 in. thick. Most of the mines are dry 
and shotfiring accidents are common. 

Following is the scale, in part, as arranged in the con- 
ference, for longwall mining, or, at least, for taking out 
the upper seam: 

Loading price is 60c. a ton of 2000 lb., the coal to be 
free from all slate, dirt, bone, sulphur, blackjack and 
other impurities, and to be delivered to the working 
switch by the loader or miner. 
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and in the face of increased competition for the West Vir- 
ginia seaboard coal traffic, which followed the completion 
of the Virginian and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western has more than doubled its traffic 
in bituminous coal during the last five years, and the ton- 
nage delivered to vessels at this company’s terminal at 
Lambert’s Point in the Norfolk harbor during 1913 was 
more than 46 per cent. of the total tonnage handled in this 
harbor. ‘This heavy traffic made advisable the construc- 
tion of a new loading dock which is not as long as several 
of those already in service in the New York harbor, but it 
has more spouts than any of the gravity or simpler 
mechanical devices and the same number as the com- 
bination dock of the Virginian. It is 22.3 ft. higher than 
the Virginian pier, and 21.1 ft. higher than its com- 
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The cutting price is 30c. per ton of coal undercut and 
loaded, and it will be divided 16c. to runner and 14e. 
to helper. 

The following prices for brushing apply: For roadway 
4 ft. 6 in. above the rail, per yd. $1.56. Higher brushing 
in proportion, Where bottom-room brushing in rooms 
is required, it is to be paid for at the rate of 30c. per yd. 
for first 6 in., and 4c. for each additional inch. 


Development im Coal-Loading 
Doclks 


An increase of about 20 per cent. in the tonnage of 
American railways furnished by the products of mines 
during the last five years has required the provision of 
elaborate terminals of special designs to handle the vari- 
ous classes of this low-grade traffic. Only six coal un- 
loading plants classed as mechanical were in operation. in 
Atlantic ports up to 1910, all of these being in New York 
harbor. One of the six was a belt-conveyor outfit, hoisting 
the coal from a track hopper to a height sufficient to al- 
low it to be dumped into boats. The other five were all 
car-dumping machines located at a proper height to dump 
directly into boats, the road cars being pulled up in most 
cases by a barney. The remaining 50 docks located at 
the four Atlantic ports which load bituminous coal on 
ocean-going vessels were of the gravity type, the road cars 
being pushed or pulled to the top of a trestle on the pier 
from which the coal is dumped into boats. 

In spite of the fact that more coal from the West Vir- 
ginia fields is hauled to the Northwest since the acquisi- 
tion of the Hocking Valley by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 


panion gravity pier No. 3, at Lambert’s Point, which for- 
merly had the maximum capacity and the greatest height 
on the seaboard. he self-propelled pier cars are similar 
to those used on the Virginian docks, and have some com- 
mon features with those used on the Canadian Pacific un- 
loading dock at Fort William, but are of much greater 
capacity than either of the other designs. 

By the replacing of one of the old gravity docks with 
this new combination mechanical gravity plant, the total 
rated capacity of the Norfolk & Western terminal was 
increased from 3150 tons per hour to 7875 tons per hours 
The maximum capacity of a coal-loading dock must be 
greatly in exeess of the average output on account of the 
necessity for; loading large cargoes rapidly in order not 
to delay the vessels. In general, the output of the coal 
piers on the Atlantic coast averages about 30 per cent. . 
of their maximum capacities, but the new pier at Norfolk 
could have loaded all the coal shipped from Lambert’s 
Point in 1913 by working at its maximum rated capacity 
for only 13 hours per week. While the rating of 90 tons 
per minute for this pier is unusually high, it has been 
shown during the three months that the new pier has 
been in operation that it is not only capable of developing 
this capacity, but it has actually exceeded the rate for 
one dumper already, and probably will considerably ex- 
ceed the total rate when both dumpers are put in service. 
—Railway Gazette. 


& 

Seams liable to spontaneous ignition should be worked 
by a method which facilitates the stopping-off of a district 
so that when a fire occurs the portion affected may be shut 
off without interfering with the rest of the mine. The pane}. 
system of working is best suited to such a seam. 
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By A. W. Hessre* 


SY NOPSIS—A description of one of the largest survey- 
ing projects ever undertaken in the coal industry. It 
involved precise control of a territory 90 lineal miles in 
length and comprising an area of 250 square miles. A 
description of both field and office methods employed. 

& 

In mapping immense tracts of land, before any of the 
ordinary surveys with transit and tape are made, it is 
necessary to secure control of the territory by primary, 
and perhaps secondary, triangulation surveys, if a high 
degree of accuracy is desired. 

All the work of the United States Geological Survey 
is based on this system in obtaining the data for the con- 
struction of the geological and topographical maps and 
folios. In order to get the proper relation of points in 
various parts of the United States, astronomy is em- 
ployed and determinations of latitude and longitude, in 
relation to Greenwicl., are made at these points. Then 
they are connected by the primary triangulation survey. 
The astronomic determinations, being very accurately 
made, serve as a check on the primary triangulation sur- 
vey made between these points. Then the secondary 
survey stations are located at shorter distances apart with- 
in the primary survey triangles, and are checked on the 
latter. The transit and tape surveys are then checked on 
the more accurate points of the secondary triangulation 
survey stations without running over excessive distances. 
Not much over two miles should be run without being 
“tied in.” | 


Metunops or TRIANGULATING 


This is the system employed in the fabrication of the 
surveys of the Consolidation Coal Co., mentioned ‘in my 
article in Coan AGE of Feb. 21, 1914, except that the as- 
tronomic determinations were omitted and the U. 8. G. 8, 
stations were used for checking the coal company’s sur- 
veys. 

Triangulation consists in surveying by triangles, the 
side of one forming the side of an adjacent triangle, as 
shown by A in the accompanying Fig. 1, in which the 
side BC, of the triangle ABC, is also the side of the tri- 
angle BCD and the side CD, of the triangle BCD, is also 
the side of the adjacent triangle CDH. Therefore, if the 
side of a triangle and the interior angles are known, the 
other two sides can be computed. 

The first step then is to locate the points forming the 
adjoining triangles, so that clear sights can be obtained 
from one to the other. -Next a base line is established, 
serving as a side of a triangle at each end of the system 
(and if the survey is long, an interior or intermediate 
base line), so located that they can be accurately meas- 
ured. Then, in the accompanying figure, assuming AB 
and PE are measured and the interior angles known, 
when the other sides are calculated there will obviously 
be one common to each origin somewhere between, which 
will determine whether the work has been performed. cor- 


*Assistant chief engineer, the Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


rectly. Or when the side DZ is calculated, starting from 
AB, the result must be the same as obtained by actual 
measurement. 

The maps shown in Figs. 2 and 3 are the triangulation 
survey made in the Fairmont Region for the Fairmont 
Coal Co. These surveys were started back in 1901 by 
H. V. Hesse, then chief engineer of the Fairmont Coal 
Co., and it was under his supervision that the bulk of 
the work was completed. Extensions to the main survey 
were made from time to time until the whole territory 
was controlled in 1909. 

The properties now covered by this work are owned 
or controlled by the Consolidation Coal Co. In straight 
lines, the surveys extend over a distance of 90 miles, 
covering an area of about 250 square miles and requir- 
ing about 230 hubs or stations. These stations usually 
consist of a short bar or heavy rail, driven into the 
ground about three feet and the top center-punched. As 
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Fic. 1. SHOWING SERIES oF CONNECTED TRIANGLES 
each station was established it was described in reference 
to nearby trees or other available objects of the most sub- 
stantial nature. 

The true meridian formed the basis of all the courses 
or bearings of this system and was established at Mine 
56, near Watson. When this had been carried to the 
Government stations, it was checked against the bearings 
of the sides forming the angle at each station. 


Basr LINES 


Measurements of the base lines were made while the 
transit readings of the angles were being taken. The first 
two base lines measured are located at Beechwood and 
Ehlen, about 25 miles apart. The description of the 
measurement of one base practically describes all of the 
six lines measured. 

The first step in the determination of the length of a 
base line is to standardize the tape; that is, find at what 
temperature and pull it is U. S. standard measure. The 
tape manufacturer can furnish this information or it can 
be compared with the steel tape duly certified by the Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures, at Washington. The 
tape used on this work was standard at eight pounds pull 
and 62 deg. F., and was 300 ft. long. 

There are certain variable factors which also enter into 
the measurement of a base. These are errors, due to dif- 
ference in temperature and pull and difference in sags 
caused by the variation in pulls. Consequently, correc- 
tions must be made for the same. 

In Merriman and Brooks’ “Handbook for Survevors,” 
page 87, are shown the formulas we used, which are as 
follows : 


> 
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_ temperature = + e(T — t)l 
pull = +s(P — p)l 
PN? 
sag = — st (xP) l 


e = Coefficient of expansion ; 

s = Coefficient of stretch ; 

p = Standard pull; 

P = Pull of measurement; 

¢ = Standard temperature ; 

T = Temperature of measurement; 

n = Number of equal spaces in J; 

w = Weight in pounds per lineal foot of tape; 
1 = Observed distance ; 

I = Mean adjusted distance ; 


Knowing the standard pull for the tape, the coefficient 
of expansion is determined by marking off accurately 
about 200 ft. on the floor of a large room, at the same 
time noting the temperature. This latter is then raised 
or lowered and the distance again measured and the oper- 
ation repeated several times, the pull always being the 
same in each case. The change of length in each meas- 
urement is accurately observed and divided by the 200 ft. ; 
this result is then divided by the difference in tempera- 
tures, in degrees, of the two readings. The result gives 
the coefficient of expansion. The several results are, of 
course, averaged and the mean adopted. The value ob- 
tained for the tape used was e = 0.0000063. 

The next factor required, for use in the correction for 
pull, is the coefficient of stretch. This is necessary since 
the tape is used under different tension and the relative 
change in length for one pound pull must be determined. 
The operation is the same as that described for the coeffi- 
cient of expansion, except in this case the temperature is 
maintained the same while the tension is varied. ‘Then 
the coefficient of stretch is the difference in lengths di- 
vided by the total length, and that result divided by the 
difference in tension in pounds. In the coal company’s 
determinations these pulls varied from 8 to 12; 8 to 16; 
8 to 20; 12 to 16; 12 to 20, and 16 to 20 lb. The avcrage 
result of these operations gave as the coefficient of 
stretch, s = 0.000013645. 


Firtp Work 


As previously mentioned, the base line formed one 
side of a triangle, the stations being substantial hubs. 
The base line was first laid out in divisions of about the 
length of the tape, in this case 300 ft., and stout stakes 
set at such division points. These were all on line be- 
tween the ends of the base. On each division stake was 
placed a sheet of tin on which a fine mark was made 
at right angles to the line of measurement. After the 
stakes were set, elevations were obtained on the tops, and 
more stakes were set dividing each division into equal 
subdivisions of 50 ft. This usually made n, in the given 
formula, equal to six. The subdivision stakes were like- 
wise placed on line and small nails driven into the tops 
to keep the tape in position while measuring. 

The Ehlen base line consisted of four divisions, each 
of which contained six subdivisions, except the fourth, 
which contained five of 49 ft. each. The entire line was 
measured five times ; six measurements were made of each 
division three times and eight measurements of each di- 
vision made twice, making a total number of 136 meas- 
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urements, of which 120 were used in calculating the 

line. The accompanying field notes will illustrate how 

these readings were taken and recorded for one division. 
MEASUREMENT OF EHLEN BASE 


12-11-01 
Kinkley 
Smort 
Party Jones 
Hames Division IV n=5 3 p.m. 
Pull Temp. Distance 

8 lb. 50° 245-12.45 = 243.963 
10 |b. 493° 245-12.62 = 243.948 
12 lb. 491° 245-12.50 = 243.958 Day clear 
8 lb. 48¢° 245-12.388 = 243.968 
10 lb. 49° 245-12.58 = 243.952 No wind 
12 lb. 49° 245-12.60 = 243.950 


Spring balances were used at each end of the tape, 
one end of which was held stationary over the stake while 
the other was pulled until the proper strain was obtained 
when the reading was taken. In the above case, the 245- 
ft. graduation was a fraction more than 12 in. over the 
division length, the difference being read by an engineer’s 
scale, graduated to fiftieths of an inch, making it possible 
to read to hundredths. 

In a book, kept specially for the purpose, these meas- 
urements were rearranged and each division worked out 
by itself, as shown by the accompanying notes. 


EHLEN BASE—DIVISION IV ADJUSTMENT OF FIELD NOTES 














Temp Pull Observed Corrections Adjusted 
es iP Distance Temp. Pull Sag Distance 
F Lb. Feet 

50° 8 243.963; —020184)a0earare —0.03832 243.911 

493 10 948 0.0192 +0.0067 0.0213 .924 

494 12 .958 0.0196 0.0133 0.0148 .927 

48} 8 .968 0021S eee 0.0332 .913 

49 . 10 952 0.0200 0.0067 . 0.0213 .917 

49 12 .950 0.0200 0.0133 0.0148 .929 

423 8 .969 0.0296: 55 eee 0.0332 . 906 

444 F 10 .952 0.0273 0.0067 0.0213 .917 

453 12 .938 0.0257 0.0133 0.0148 .911 

45} 8 .963 02.0254 sea ee 0.0332 . 904 

45} 10 .951 0.0249 0.0067 0.0213 .912 

47 12 .935 —0.0230 0.0133 0.0148 .911 

7OL 8 924 =O) OTD Tee aera 0.0332 . 904 

693 10 .908 0.0115 0.0067 0.0213 .905 

69% 12 .902 0.0119 0.0133 0.0148 .912 

693 8 .931 OLOLU6 See es 0.0332 . 909 

70 10 .915 0.0123 Q.0067 0.0213 .913 

70% 12 .898 0.0134 0.0133 0.0148 .910 

74 8 .929 QO. O1942 eet 0.0332 .914 

734 12 .898 0.0177 0.0133 0.0148 .914 

74 16 .881 0.0184 0.0266 0.0083 .918 

73} 8 .930 0; 017355 see 0.0332 914 

734 12 . 898 0.0173 0.0133 0.0148 .914 

723 16 .879 0.0165 0.0266 0.0083 .914 

73i 8 .931 0. 0173 eee 0.0332 .915 

73% 12 .901 0.0181 0.0133 0.0148 .918 

133 16 . 881 0.0177 0.0266 0.0083 .917 

73 8 933 Oc OL GRITS fermen 0.0832 .917 

731 12 .900 0.0173 0.0133 0.0148 .916 

73% 16 243.881 0.0173 0.0266 0.6083 243.917 
Mean observed distance = = 243.926 
n= 5 h = 0.377 ft. 

Mean adjusted distance = 243.9141 
Final horizontal distance = 243.9138 


These notes give some idea of the variations in meas- 
urements caused by a difference in temperature and pull. 
It will be noted that the average of the observed distances 
is 243.926 ft. Taking this as J and substituting in the 
formulas for corrections heretofore given, they reduce to 
correction for temperature = + 0.0015367 (T — 62) 

correction for pull = + 0.0033284 (P — 8) 

2.12595 

P2 

Where the pull equals 8 Jb., the correction for pull 
reduces to zero and the algebraic sum of the corrections 
and observed distance gives the adjusted distance. After 
all the adjusted distances were worked out, the average 
of the results was taken as the final adjusted distance. 
in this case being 243.9141 ft. The difference in elevation 


correction for sag = — 


_ between the hubs of this division was h = 0.377 ft. 


Therefore, taking the square root of the difference of the 
Squares of the mean adjusted distance and the difference 
of elevation, we get the final horizontal distance, 243.9138 
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ft. (Vv L? — h?). Thus each division of the base was 
worked up and the sum of the distances gave the final 
length of the base line. 

All of these calculations were worked out by naturals 
in duplicate to avoid the slightest possible error. Copy- 
ing and recopying were always checked and marks indi- 
eating that results were correct had to show this fact. 


ANGLE OBSERVATIONS 


The observations of the angles of all the triangles are 
illustrated at B in the accompanying Fig. 1 and in the 


















































PRIMARY TRIANGULATION SURVEY; FAIRMONT- 


Fig. 2. 
CLARKSBURG REGION 
notes. In the triangle M,0,N,, the readings on angle 


O, are here given: 


Aug. 26, 1901 


Molt, Jones, Charles, 
Party { Johnson, German. 


9 a.m. Cool & Hazy 
2M,0,N, 

A O45"! Telescope Direct 
1 30° 035’ 30" 29° ol’ 15” 
3 ah ie: es oe Ad ne Average 29° 01’ 18.75” 
4 117° 09’ 30” 20 OLE Tb 
Arp OO° 14° 157 Telescope Reversed 
1 119° 15’ 30?’ 29° ol’ 15” 
: oe i fel ae ad ee Average 29° 01’ 18.75” 
4 206° 19’ 30” 29° O1’ 20” 

ZN,0,M, 
A 360° 22’ 15” Telescope Direct 
1 331° 2V 00” 29° ol’ 15” 
2 goes ay B01 19 | average 20° 01" 20” 
4 244° 16’ 55” 29° 01’ 30” 
A 270° 30’ 30” Telescope Reversed 
1 241° 29’ 30” 29° Ol’ 10” ) 
Bae 2y oor B01 A” | average 20° 0115” 
a 304° 15’ 30” PAS Bal Oa Ma Hay 


Mean 29° 01’ 18.137’. 


Weight 2 


In these readings each series was read on the A ver- 
nier, while in most cases later the B vernier was read 
- when the telescope was reversed, thus eliminating errors 
due to angular distance between the verniers and to any 
eccentricity of the graduated limb. 
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The instrument used had vernier graduations to read 
20 sec. direct, making it possible to estimate to 5 sec. 
When readings were started the vernier was set by naked 
eye to the starting point, then read with a magnifying 
glass and recorded. These readings are shown opposite 
A, as found in each particular case. In the first two ser- 
ies, the backsight was taken on M, and the angle turned 
to N,, where the vernier was clamped. After the read- 
ing was taken the spindle was unclamped and the back- 
sight again taken on M, without resetting to the original 
starting point, but each angle being added to the one pre- 
viously read, thus making cumulative readings. Sub- 


tracting A from each of the following readings and divid- 




















SHOWING TRIANGULATION SURVEY IN VICINITY 
OF CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


RiGee. 


ing by the number opposite to the left, gives the reading 
recorded on the right. In the first two series A is sub- 
tracted from the readings which follow, while in the last 
two each reading is subtracted from A and divided by 
the number opposite. 

The “mean” result is the average of the four average 
results to the right. The weight 2 designates the condi- 
tion under which the readings were taken. Weights 
were used from 1 to 5, inclusive. Number 1 represented 
excellent conditions, while number 5 represented the 
worst. These weights were used in distributing the error 
of closure when the triangle was adjusted. This may be 
shown by the triangle in which the angle O, formed a 
part: 


M, — Ni — O; Corrected 
Mi N00 uate nts 128° 39’ 39.06” + 1.74” = 128° 39’ 40.80” 
MAO Mi cate pes 29° 01’ 18.13” + 1.16” = 29° 01’ 19.29” 
OMEN aioe Sna's 22° 18’ 58.75 + 1.16” = 22° 18’ 59.91” 
179° 59’ 55.94” + 4.06” = 180° 00’ 00.00” 
Here, the error of closure was — 4.06 sec., and the 


weight on the angles N,, O, and M, were 3, 2 and 2, 
respectively. Therefore, N, took three-sevenths of the 
error, while O, and M, each took two-sevenths of the 
error to make the sum of the angles equal 180 deg. In 
only the most extenuating cases were errors of closure 
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allowed to stand, which exceeded 5 sec., this being the set 
limit. 

After the adjustment of the angles came the calcula- 
tion of the distances or sides of the triangles. The well 
known trigonometric formula: “The sides of a triangle 
are proportionate to the sines of the angles opposite,” was 


used. Thus in the given triangle M,N,O,, say the side 
M,N, had been previously calculated, then: 
sine ZO, M,N, 
yy ae a ae Fae Bs by 
which, by transposition, becomes 
M,N, 
M,0,= nee aon x sine LM, 
Also 
OL Beh by 
NOS Sea wi) < sine 7M, 


Then one division serves for botn equations. These cal- 
culations were performed by naturals, the sines of the 
angles being carried to ten decimal places in order to 
determine the ninth. In the division of M, N, by the 
sine of Z0O,, the result was carried to five places to de- 
termine the fourth, and likewise, the results of the multi- 
plications were adopted to four decimal places. 
CoMPUTING THE DISTANCES 

In the calculations of the sides of these triangles, the 
base line at Beechwood formed the side of the first trian- 
gle at that end and the base line at Ehlen formed the side 
of the first triangle at that end. Then somewhere be- 
tween there was one side which had to be calculated from 
adjoining triangles. When the work from each way met, 
the difference between the calculated lengths amounted to 
24 ten-thousandths of a foot (0.0024 ft.). Thus the 
surveys were checked all through the system. 

The next step consisted in obtaining courses between 
the various stations. As previously stated, the true merid- 
ian had been established near Watson and transferred to 
a side of one of the triangles from which all the other 
sides were calculated by means of angles between the 
sides. One method was by addition and the other by sub- 
traction, and the results checked one against the other. 
Thus, say the azimuth of the side M,N, of the triangle 
MiNsO) as 





Addition Subtraction 
M,N, = 129° 13’ 50.05’" Reverse 12990137 50.057 — Via Ny 
Add Mia = 622° 18759) 914 Get 3092 13°50) 054 = aN iM, 
—— Subtract 123°°3940,/30770-—NG 
Reverse M,O, = 151° 32’ 49.96”” Oe 
And get O,M, = 331° 32’ 49.96’’ Reverse 180° 34’ 09.25” = N,O, 
Add Oy =" 29° 017 19.29” “Get 360° 34’ 09.25” = O; Ni 
——————_———— Subtract 29° 01’ 19.297 =O; 
Reverse OLNs  6=13009 31500. 25 a 
Get N,0O, = 180° 34’ 09.25" Reverse 331° 32’ 49.96” = O,M, 
Add N, = 128° 39’ 40.80” Get 1512132749" 96(a— M, Oo, 
———_———— _ Subtract 22° 18759) 917 a sViy 
Reverse N,M, = 309° 13’ 50.05” én ae 
Get Me Nee 20 Sn OmOpe 12991137 5005 45—als Nw 


After the azimuths and distances of the side of each 
triangle were calculated, the quadrants or courses were 
easily obtained from the azimuths and the latitude and 
longitude differences were computed by naturals. In 
these calculations also, were the sines and cosines carried 
out to nine decimal places. Having obtained these dif- 
ferences, the zero point of the codrdinate svstem was 
placed at Mine No. 56, near Watson, and total latitudes 
and departures were worked up for all the stations from 
this point. 

The values on each station were checked by working 
in both directions around the triangle. For instance, in 
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the triangles ABC and BCD, previously given, the point 
A being taken as zero, say B is north 2000 ft. and east 
1000 ft. from A, therefore C must be south 1950 ft., and 
east 1000 ft. from B by calculation from the course and 
distance between them, if C is north 50 and east 2000 
from A. Likewise, d must receive values from b and ¢ 
that coincide, and all the way through the system, the 
values on the stations received from the different points 
must check. At some places, quadrilaterals were used 
and the same line would be calculated from different 
sources. 

LATITUDES AND DEPARTURES 


After all the codrdinate values were placed in the record 
book, together with the other data of the survey, such 
as azimuths, quadrants, ete., shown on a regular traverse 
sheet (see CoaL AGr, Feb. 21, 1914), the elevations on 
the stations were calculated from the vertical angles 
taken between stations and the previously calculated dis- 
tances. The sights on the rod were taken on the top 
and the correction made for the 8-ft. difference Set-ups 
were made on each station, thus checking one reading 
and calculation against the other. 

Say from A to B the reading was plus 2° 50’, rod 8 ft., 
and the reading from B to A was minus 2° 19’, rod 8 ft., 
and the distance between the points 1000 ft. The height 
of instrument at A was 4 ft. and at B it was 3.50 ft. 
Then from A to B we get plus 49.05 — 8 ft. (rod) plus 
4 ft. (instrument) equal to plus 45.05 ft. From B to A, 
we get minus 40.43 ft. minus 8 ft. plus 3.50 ft. equal to 
minus 44.93 ft. In places where it was difficult to get 
these verticals to correspond, precise levels were run to 
the stations and checked back on the bench mark. The 
elevations on the triangulation stations served as checks 
on the elevations carried by transit and tape surveys. 
The calculation of vertical distances was performed by 
means of naturals and logarithms carried to seven decimal 
places. 

This triangulation survey now forms the framework 
of all other surveys in the field. The results and benefits 
derived from this work have already preven invaluable in 
many ways. | 


The Consumption ot Water in 
Anthracite Mimes 


The desert of Sahara, where they occasionally kill and 
cut open a camel in order to get the water which it con- 
tains, is not the only place where water is a valuable 
salable commodity. Right at our doors, in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, the operators pay out nearly 
$600,000 a year for pure, fresh water. This is necessary, 
after pumping over 1,000,000,000 tons, or approximately 
300,000,000,000 gal. of water a year out of the mines. 

Mine water is plentifully charged with sulphur, and 
the disastrous effect of the sulphur upon iron necessitates 
the frequent renewal of the hundreds of miles of pipe in 
the mines. <A pipe line laid new early in April has been 
known to be ruined by July. 

One company bought 1,316,369,963 gal. of water last 
vear for which it paid $109,494.76, and consumed nearly 
100,000,000 gal. at one colliery. The total quantity of 
fresh water bought by the anthracite coal operators last 
vear is calculated to be 7,115,573,324 gal. and the cost 
$591,863.56. 


A Fe 
- Se 
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SYNOPSIS—The wire ropeway often is found more 
adaptable to mining operations than the railway. It is 
not usually subject to the formation and configuration 
of the land; and it is both simple of construction and in- 
expensive of operation. 
& 

It is not always possible to arrange matters so that the 
railway siding is immediately adjacent to the most con- 
venient loading point of a colliery, and in some cases the 
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Fie. 1. Wire Ropreways. 
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ire Ropeways for Coal Transport 


railway, is that the former is dependent neither upon the 
configuration or formation of the ground over which it 
has to pass. It can cross roads and other obstructions 
at the required height without being a hindrance to the 
traffic below, as cables can be suspended from points 1000 
yd. or more apart, deep valleys and rivers can be ne- 
gotiated. A wire ropeway is also suitable for a steep 
mountain side. Moreover, a railway often has to be laid 
in curves, owing to the natural formation of the ground 


Nore THE PROTECTION BriIDGE ERECTED OVER THE ROAD CROSSING 


To INSURE PUBLIC SAFETY 


question of transport between a colliery and the main 
line railroad, or shipping point, becomes a matter of 
serious difficulty. It is of interest therefore to examine 
the alternative method of transmission by wire ropeways, 
which has been developed to a very considerable extent 
in Germany and elsewhere, and we are indebted to Messrs. 
A. W. Mackensen, of Schoeningen, for details of some 
of the plants of this type which they have constructed. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is claimed that with modern methods of construc- 
tion the results obtained with suitably erected wire rope- 
ways are so favorable that, nowadays, if two points are to 
be connected, the wire ropeway may be as readily taken 
into consideration as an ordinary railway. The most im- 
portant advantage of a wire ropeway, as compared with a 


or to the necessity of avoiding private property, public 
roads, etc., while the difficulty of making a straight wire 
ropeway for any of these reasons is much less. Conse- 
quently, the wire ropeway is often shorter than the equiv- 
alent railway, leading not only to a lower cost but less 
operating expense. The latter point is also secured by the 
fact that the wire ropeway works entirely automatically 
except at the end stations, and even there the loading and 
unloading of the cars can be accomplished with a very 
small amount of labor because of the easy handling of the 
ears and the small loads carried in each unit. The wire 
ropeway is not influenced by weather as its working can- 
not be interrupted by snow, frost, floods, ete., and the 
construction or moving of such a line does not involve 
much time or expense. In case of difference of level, a 
saving of power can often be effected by balancing the 
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OF SIMPLIFIED SPECIAL Cae 


weight of the cars moving in one direction against that 
of those moving in the opposite direction on the return 
journey. As the wire ropeway can make such a good 
showing as compared with railways, it is evident that it 
is even more advantageously employed as. compared with 
horse haulage. 


DISADVANTAGES 


A wire ropeway cannot, however, be compared with 
machines which are manufactured on a large scale and are 
then put on the spot where they have to work, because 
every ropeway must be planned differently in each indi- 
vidual case in order to suit the special conditions. The 
single parts cannot, as a rule, be calculated theoretically 
but can only properly be estimated on the basis of ex- 
perience. The cars and other accessories must be able 





A Portion oF A WIRE ROPEWAY ABOUT FIVE 
Mites Lone 


Via. 5. 


to stand rough handling, and not only must the wire 
ropeway be free from danger of breaking at any point but 
it should also be kept permanently in good condition. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


The carrying topes are generally of a closed construc- 
tion and if only light loads are to be carried, or if the 
cost of construction is to be as low as possible, round 
wires are used. For traction ropes, cables of a special 
construction are adopted which go round large pulleys 
at the end stations and are always kept in tension by 
means of weights. If very heavy loads are to be con- 
veyed, the weight is duplicated so as to be carried by four 
or more wheels, that is to say, by suspending a load from 
two single carriages, or by means of a special double trol- 
ley in which two single trolleys are combined by a con- 
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Fig. 4. A Ropeway Car PAssIneG 
‘ A SUPPORT 


necting beam. An automatic coupling device is con- 
structed on the principle that the clamps which hold the 
traction rope on both sides are pressed together by the 
weight of the car in such a manner that the frictional 
power is several times the weight carried. As a means of 
transmission, a wedge is used, which moves the clamps 
exactly parallel to themselves so that, as the rope is never 
pressed obliquely at any time, it attains its longest pos- 
sible life. The pressing power can be exactly calculated 
and is maintained from the moment when the rope is 
gripped by the clamps until it is released. The proper 
working is not upset by wear on the rope or clamps, and 
a car can change from one line to another even if the trac- 
tion ropes have differing diameters. It is not necessary to — 
detach the car from the traction rope in taking curves as 
the cars will take these automatically. 

The tilting of the cars at the station is usually accom- 
plished by hand, but it is also easy to provide automatic 
unloading. This is specially useful for the purpose of 
building up heaps of material such as clinkers, coal, ete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig. 5 shows a portion of a wire ropeway about five 
miles long, for transporting coal and clay. The capacity 
per hour is 140 cars of coal, containing 21 cu.ft., and 60 
cars of clay of 14 cu.ft. Fig. 1 shows another wire rope- 
way for transporting coal and taking back mining timber, 
the feature of the photograph being a protection bridge 
erected over a road crossing and showing the simplicity 
with which safety to the public is secured. Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 show, respectively, the Mackensen system of simplified 
special switch, a special safety crossing system, and a 
ropeway car passing a support. A good many other ex- 
amples could be given of the application of the wire-rope- 
way system for coal transport, but, these are sufficient to 
show the importance of its various applications. 


& 
Immigration and Emigration 
The Department of Labor reports the arrival and departure 


of aliens in the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1913, and for the six months ended Jan. 1, 1914, as follows: 








FSS SSE ——— Six Months 
Arrivals Departures Net* Arrivals Departures Net* 
July.. 78,101 24,673 + 53,428 138,244 26,434 +111,810 
August 82,377 25,725 + 56,652 126,180 23,242 +102,938 
Sept... 105,611 23,728 + 81,883 136,247 19,241 +117,006 
October 108,300 27,153 + 81,147 134,140 26,998 +107,142 
INOViieee 94,739 41,444 + 53,295 104,671 27,632 + 77,039 
Deat aes 76,315 45,048 + 31,267 95,387 30,243 + 65,144 
Jan ee 46,441 29,730 + 16,711 44,708 34,216 + 10,492 
Feb: sae 59,156 15,253... +-.43,903 + Wi. SS ee 
March 96,958 15,044.--- 81,014). 7.5 er 
ADTH ease 136,371 18,331 » --118,040% | a3 in se 
May.. 137,262 19,131°S--118, 13105 eh) Ae 
June 176,261 22,930. “4>153,831) "Fithian oe ee 
Total seaeas 1,197,892 308,190 +889,702 779,577 188,006 +501, 571 


_  *Indicates the net change in population from alien immigration and emigra- 
tion movement. 
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ligh Records in Illinois 


The mines of the Superior Coal Co., located at Gillespie 
and Benld, produced on Monday, Mar. 9, 1914, 13,431 
tons of coal, as follows: 


Tons 
nM MN COMERLUEBET SORE tat cay «x. ccc tia) e 6 ehe Gia ene ert wei ea Vin wb ew cbc 4393 
SEM ETE RAAT ENML CNS) 5. si coh tes, Sethe thar arc Oho File Fv ceecduas ahd 4430 
oo IRR OB Moth cal oa ee ee Ee 4608 


There was no special preparation for this record hoist, 
as the same mines hoisted 12,288 tons on the Saturday 
preceding, and made an average hoist for that week of 
12,277 tons per day. Mine No. 3 hoisted in four hours, 
Monday afternoon, 2525 tons; which would, at the same 
rate, produce over 5000 tons in an eight-hour shift. 
The best single-day’s hoist, made at No. 3, is 4748 
tons. 

The mines of the Superior Coal Co. ranked, in the 
Coal Report of Illinois, for the year ended June 30, 1913, 
as follows: No. 3 was second in the state, producing 
837,834 tons, employing 675 men, working 216 days and 
making an average daily hoist of 3879 tons. 

No. 2 was third, producing 828,288 tons, employing 
665 men, working 215 days and made an average daily 
hoist of 3853 tons. 

No. 1 was sixth, producing 681,852 tons, employing 659 
men, working 212 days, and making an average daily 
hoist of 3216 tons. 

In the Coal Report of Illinois, for the year ended June 
30, 1913, there were 33 mines that had an annual pro- 
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1908 1913 
Shipping mines in operation............ 353 371 
Total number of employees............ 49,814 19,497 
Total LOUNAE CEE otteed beens Aeon on Oe 34,955,400 61,846,204 
Minedsiby machines! (tons )msnenen ches. 7,646,777 30,228,520 
Hatalwacel dents’. mete sett. cae com Oke 156 175 
Nonfatal accidents (30 days lost time). 410 1025 
Death@rate: per 1000 anenw.s. fc.) tooo Beko 2.20 
Death rate per million tons of coal.... 4.46 2.83 


Since the foregoing was written, we have been informed 
that the No. 2 and No. 3 mines of the Superior Coal 
Co., have each made a record hoist of more than 5000 
tons of coal in an eight-hour day. Saturday, Mar. 14, 
No. 2 mine hoisted 5023 tons; and Thursday No. 3 tried 
for the 5000-ton mark and failed. They were able to 
hoist 4854 tons, but on Friday, Mar. 20, No. 3 jumped 
into the 5000-ton class and hoisted 5116 tons, which is 
at the rate of 639.5 tons per hour, or more than 10 tons 
a minute. In making the record at the No. 2 mine, 1562 
mine cars were brought to the surface and it required 
108 railroad cars to haul the coal away from the mine. 

The mines last named, Nos. 2 and 3, are each shaft 
mines to the No. 6 seam and are 340 ft. deep; the coal 
is 7 ft. 6 in. in thickness and is mined by machines. 
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Tihe Clam-Shell Mine Car 


A new mine car has been designed by N. H. Mannakee, 
a mining engineer of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va. 
It reduces the labor of dumping at tipples, head houses 
and bins. ‘The cars need not even be uncoupled when 
dumped, and if discharged onto a moving apron, they 
would empty their load without any breakage. In any 
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THE MANNAKEE MINE Car WHICH OPENS LIKE A STEAM-SHOVEL BUCKET 


duction of more than 400,000 tons and 61 mines that 
produced more than 300,000 tons. The Coal Report of 
Illinois, for the year ended June 30, 1903, showed that 
four mines had a production of more than 400,000 tons 
and 15 a production of more than 300,000 tons. 

This is a splendid increase in the number of large 
producing mines and the tendency is to a still greater 
producing capacity. In this connection, the following 
comparison shows an interesting growth: 
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event, their manner of dumping is such that they are far 
less destructive to coal than the old end-gate car. 

For work in a low seam, the car will carry a larger 
capacity than the ordinary steel or wood cars of the same 
height above the rail and the same outside dimensions 
in plan. This results from the fact that by the curvature 
of the axles, the car body is kept closer to the rail. These 
axles support the car and keep it true to radius. 

The goosenecks or side arms which lift the jaws of 
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the bucket are raised slowly by the pushing or pulling of 
the car past curved guide bars on the side of the track. 
These bars are so shaped or bent that when the car is 
opened full they keep it in this condition for a distance 
about equal to the length of the car. The guides then 
curve downward to allow the shells to come together 
gently as the car passes onward. 

Theoretically, the gooseneck should be hfted an amount 
equal to about one-half the size of the largest lump of 
coal to be discharged. In practice, probably a lift of 15 
in. would be enough. This would provide an opening in 
the bottom of 30 in., and in the inventor’s experience, he 
has found this opening sufficient. 

It can be readily seen that a car with much greater 
capacity could be obtained by raising the sides. The 
bill of material, weights, etc., for a car for use in a low 
seam, follow: 

BILL OF MATERIAL OF MANNAKEE CAR 





Pieces Size Weight Description 

D2 W2a saint pine amen p Seer eee eee nae 166 Axles 
4)-514 Giame.. wh ene Reet ntn eee aerate 372 Wheels 
AM AM S16! Eb Use eis ee ee Es ee ener, 18 Boxes 
P Tae Ab ti lle CAG el cee is ae i, SIE pc xP Liat 2 473 Frame angles 
2: Castingg. 1 & aia. goatee Annee ences 400 End supports 
PARE tab <: Sole a SAND inne RAE UALS uc ath Siw 125 Bottom bumper plate 
pW he a! VEE OP nae OL Whee he Saat E st A oh 6, Sar 82.6 Angles at ends 
2 MAUI A! S18) ORR Pomc, UR erie nee cee ns 120 Side arms 
f EMACS dW ie Den ene Unum it ws mee nan halt iy Round shaft 
Ep OU QO wis Crete tanec an ne ee ane Re eter errs Me 30 Pipe 
4 36''x4 sq. ’x7 65 a A te er a aters e 125 Sheet steel ends 
3.7 BORO NOS T IGS es meee eae 5CO Sheet steel side 

Y Riga i Sag er ant mer cs Spohn Pett 3 Pha ae etl fe 20 Rivets 

65 140 Bolts 

Total" Vso Aerie nae ee 2683.6 


Capacity of the car level full = 133,159 cu.m. = 49.54 bushels allowing 
2.688 cu.in. per bushel. Weight of coal estimated at 2.05 + net tons. 


West Virginia Miners Outdig 
Canal Laborers 


In the last three years the excavation incident to tie 
mining of coal in West Virginia has been greater than the 
excavation required in eleven years to dig the Panama 
Canal. 

When the engineers of the Panama Canal, in 1903, be- 
gan their work, they made a careful survey and found 
that approximately 195,323,000 cu.yd. of excavation was 
necessary. This was regarded as a stupendous undertak- 
ing and was commonly spoken of as the largest excavation 
job the world has ever seen. Laborers were imported tc 
the Canal Zone, and column after column was written 
showing how marvelously these laborers were “making the 
dirt fly” under the direction of the most expert engineers 
the world has ever seen. 

But the 195,323,000 cu.yd., the original estimate, were 
not all that the Panama Canal laborers were to dig after 
they had started. On account of the slides in Culebra 
cut, another hundred million cubic yards were to be 
added to their work. This made 295,323,000 cu.yd., 
which were dug in eleven years. 

Under conditions far more difficult, the coal miners 
of West Virginia were to do an amount of excavating in 
the same eleven years that would make the digging inci- 
dent to the Panama Canal look like child’s play. The work 
of these West Virginia miners has never been heralded te» 
the world as the last word in excavation efficiency. As a 
matter of fact, the general public has paid little attention 
to it. But in the eleven years, while the much heralded 
work at the Panama Canal was producing 295,323,000 
cu.yd. of earth—and all of the excavating was being ete 
on the surface—the coal miners of West Virginia were 
getting out of the bowels of the earth 542,949,446 cu.yd. 
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of coal. This was almost twice the amount of excavation 
of the Panama Canal, and it was done under far more 
difficult conditions. 
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Supstrauctace of Wooden 
Water Tank 


By WiILL1AM WALLACE* 

A necessary adjunct to every iron-range boiler plant is 
the water tank. The flat topography usually eliminates 
the possibility of setting the tank cn high ground to gain 
head, and for that reason it is usually put near the boiler 
house. The latest tanks are of the elliptical-bottom steel 
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type, raised to considerable height on a steel structure, 
but wooden tanks supported on a wooden substructure in 
the manner of railway tanks are still common: Such a 
substructure of standard type is illustrated herewith. It 
is built of sawed timber set on concrete piers and usually 
painted. The tank supported in this case is 12x12 ft.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Those things we never had we can never lose. 
By 
It is easier to follow foolish precedents than to think. 
s 
Things sweetest to the taste often prove sourest in the 
stomach. 
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Exhaustive observation is an 


achievement. 


element of every great 


7) 
Adjourning sine die seems to be the most popular indoor 
sport in the coal industry today. 
Exclusive praise must not be given to the horse that wins 
the race—some belongs to the man that keeps the stable. 


*Mining engineer, New York. 
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Frederick William Whiteside was born at Chicago, IIl., 
Noy. 2, 1875. On his mother’s side, Mr. Whiteside was 
a direct descendant of Captain Amasa Hungerford, of the 
Revolutionary Vermont troops, the Hungerford family 
having landed upon American soil in 1682. 

Mr. Whiteside’s education was obtained in the public 
schools of Denver, Colo., and at the University of Colo- 
rado, from which latter institution he graduated. 

His first work on leaving the university was as 
assistant engineer with the Denver Union Water Co., and 
later in the same capacity with the Denver & Rio Grande 
R.R. Co. He then became division engineer of the El 
Paso & Rock Island R.R. Co., which position he left to 
take up his first work in coal mining as assistant engi- 
~neer, with the Colorado Fuel & ron Company. 
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F. W. WHITESIDE 


But railroad work once again attracted Mr. Whiteside 
and he became chief engineer for the New Mexico Mid- 
land R.R. Co. However, he soon returned to the coal in- 
dustry, becoming chief engineer of the Southern Fuel Co. 

Mr. Whiteside is now chief engineer of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co. as well as other enterprises, such as 
marble, telegraph and railroad companies, besides being 
retained in a consulting capacity by the Keystone Fuel 
Co. He is Secretary-Treasurer of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, and a member of both the Colo- 
rado Electric Club and the University of Colorado Club, 
of Denver. Mr. Whiteside has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the technical press of the country, and occasionally 
lectures at the educational institutions in Colorado. 


Harry Mortimer Kanarr was born Aug. 31, 1876, near 
Deckers Point, Indiana County, Penn. Mr. Kanarr’s 
early education was obtained in the public schools, which 
was followed’ up by a special mathematical course in 
the State Normal School at Indiana, Penn., and supple- 
mented by home studies. 

His first practical training was obtained under his 
father, and consisted mostly of land and property survey- 
ing. In October, 1902, however, we find him out on his 
own initiative, being employed as a transitman under 
Walter F. Arms, chief engineer of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Iron Co. His first work for this concern 
was in charge of the construction at the Ernest Mines, 
near Indiana. 

Exactly one year later he was transferred to Iselin as 
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H. M. KANARR 


assistant to Robt. H. Wilson, chief engineer in charge of 
the construction of that plant. January, 1905, found him 
again transferred to Punxsutawney, where he became di- 
vision engineer under Geo. D. Bartholomew, a few months 
later becoming Mr. Bartholomew’s assistant. In May, 
1907, he was appointed chief engineer in responsible 
charge of all the work formerly handled by all three 
of his previous employers. 

Mr. Kanarr is now chief engineer of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., the Jefferson & Clearfield 
Coal & Iron Co., the Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co., 
the Reynoldsville & Falls Creek R.R. Co., and at the pres- 
ent time, he is also serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
Hudson Coal Mining Co. 
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Tine Labor Situation in Ohio 


Walter R. Woodford, president of the Eastern Ohio 
Operators’ Association, is preparing a suit to be filed as 
soon as possible to test the validity of the Ohio screen- 
coal bill. There is a question as to whether this case 
can be brought before the law becomes effective on May 
20. In the meantime, the operators of Ohio are waiting 
for developments. 

George Savage, secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of Ohio, has announced that steps will be taken immedi- 
ately toward bringing about a joint conference with 
Ohio operators. 

Every mine in Ohio closed Tuesday night of last week ; 
Wednesday, eight-hour day meetings were held in all of 
the principal coal mining centers. President John Moore, 
of the United Mine Workers of Ohio, addressed a mass 
meeting in Bridgeport. He prefaced his remarks by calling 
upon the miners to remain loyal to the organization and 
admonished them against socialists and the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The latter organization at the 
present time is attempting to rouse miners of the No. 8 
district. 


A SPLIT IN THE UNION RANKS 


At Roseville, the local union passed resolutions call- 
ing upon John P. White, president; Frank J. Hayes, 
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vice-president; and W. O. Green, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, together with the 
members of the policy committee of the union, to re- 
sign. ‘lhe Roseville union charged that the negotiations 
and policy of the officials were not satisfactory nor to the 
best interest of the men. ‘The resolution was forwarded 
to all of the unions in Ohio with a request that similar 
action be taken. 

This movement and the defection of miners are so seri- 
ous that Mr. Green will address the Crooksville, Ohio, 
union Tuesday. He will ask for explanations. <A cir- 
cular mailed out from the headquarters in Indianapolis, 
Saturday, exhorts the miners to remain loyal and ad- 
vises them to support the officers in the referendum be- 
ing taken on the policy adopted by the committee. 

The failure to win the mine-run wage scale through- 
out the state has caused the miners to attempt to make 
local settlements. None of the companies has shown 
any intention of weakening. ‘The miners have not suc- 
ceeded in getting conferences in the sub-districts and it 
looks as if nothing will be done except as a state organi- 
zation. 

Miners are not all of one opinion, but the majority of 
them are convinced that the mines will generally remain 
closed until the mine-run law has been tested in the 
courts. They do not expect to have work until late in 
the summer in most instances. 
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The Present Industrial Idlemess 


To judge by the dailies of our various cities, the country 
is now menaced with an army of unemployed, larger and 
more desperate than we have known for years. 

Our newly appointed Federal Industrial Commission 
has been seriously enough impressed by the facts as re- 
ported, to feel justified in ordering an immediate investi- 
gation, looking toward action by the Federal Government, 
to relieve unemployment. Frank P. Walsh, chairman of 
the commission, is quoted as saying: “Groups number- 
ing from 100 to 1000 stand outside our great industrial 
plants each morning at six o’clock, hoping the foremen 
will pull them out of line and put them to work: They 
are thankful if they get only a few hours’ work. 

“Poorly nourished and thinly clad, these men gather 
each morning and then drift away to the cheap saloons 
or cheap lodging houses to wait for any other chance. 

“None can see this spectacle without realizing that it 
is something society cannot afford to tolerate. An em- 
ployer never thinks of laying off his bookkeeper or clerk 
after employing him three or four hours in a day or three 
or four days in a week. 

“The problem of continuous employment for laborers 
is more difficult, but it is a problem that must be solved 
if we are to check the increase in our great army of 
hopeless, homeless men. If nothing else will avail, it 
may be necessary to urge insurance against nonemploy- 
ment.” 

Now would be a good time for some of you mine own- 
ers to invite the reporters from some of these same dail- 
ies to inspect your diggings; especially the fellows who 
always refer to you in graphic sneers. In spite of the 
fact that the coal trade has been extremely dull this 
winter, our coal-mining camps are not infested by hungry 
bands seeking employment and such spectacles as Mr. 
Walsh describes are almost unbelievable to coal miners 
in America. 
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A Smell Is a Smell 


Kipling has stirred up a very lively discussion in Eng- 
land by publishing the following lines: “TI suggest, sub- 
ject to correction, that there are only two elemental 

smells of universal appeal—the smell of burning fuel and 

the smell of melting grease. In other words, the smell 
of what man cooks his food over and what he cooks his 
food in.” 

If Kipling ever visited a mine, his smeller must have 
been off duty, or else he forgot the experience before he 
wrote the above lines. And even at that, we insist that 
his wits must have been wool-gathering when he sat 
down to write. Before man can start a fire to cook 
food, he must have the fuel and the food, and while he is 
digging these up, the real elemental smell comes into be- 
ing. You can trace it back to Genesis; “In the sweat 

of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.” 
At a coal mine, equipped with a modern bath and 
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change house, this elemental smell may not penetrate the 
camp, but it is generally within striking distance, never- 
theless. At the less favored camps, it is more than lia- 
ble to come out to meet you, as you enter a house, and 
around some of the rooming houses, there is danger of 
its standing guard and driving away the uninitiated and 
faint-hearted. 

We are not casting any aspersion toward our coal min- 
ers; they probably bathe oftener than any other class of 
workingmen ; but a smell is smell for all that. 


23 
Chickems as Gas Detectors 


Experiments seem to prove that chickens are not suit- 
able for use as detectors of gaseous atmospheres in mine- 
rescue work. In combating a mine fire at a colliery in 
the Raniganj coal field in India, a chicken was carried 
in by two members of the fire-fighting squad. On re- 
turning to the pit bottom the chicken was all right, but 
both men fell to the ground in a collapsed state. 

Another instance of the use of chickens was at the 
rescue operations at the Kendwagih colliery, where it 
was noticed that the chickens were quite unaffected by 
the mine atmosphere while the men were knocked over. 

One reason for the experiments with chickens is due 
to the fact that many mining men believe that mice and 
canaries are too delicate indicators of danger. Such 
authorities contend that the margin of safety with mice 
and canaries is too large, for these latter, when used as 
detectors, keel over at a time when men are still unaf- 
fected and can continue quite a while in their rescue 
operations. 

What is desired is some animal or bird that is only 
slightly more susceptible to poisonous atmospheres than 
man. At the same time, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that in rescue work, the man is actively engaged in 
expending physical effort, while the animal is usually at 
rest, 


Don’t Destroy Your Records 


The press dispatches from Houghton, Mich., of Mar. 
4, reported that the books of the mining companies were 
brought into court to disprove miners’ statements as to 
starvation earnings they received during the years 1908 
and 1911. 

The companies were thus able to exhibit to the court 
the original entries, down to the last penny, showing the 
actual earnings of all of the men who had testified, and 
the evidence thus presented, disproved most of the min- 
ers’ contentions. 

Here, then, is another illustration of the importance 
of preserving old records. Year by year, as the books of 
any company begin to accumulate, the temptation to de- 
stroy old files becomes more and more persistent and 
occasionally a good-sized bonfire follows. But, unfor- 
tunately, something more troublesome than musty files 
often rises up from the bonfire ashes. 
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The popular idea, that if a bank president or a cor- 
poration auditor testifies that the books of his firm were 
destroyed, he admits that he is trying to hide someone’s 
guilt, is far from correct, in many instances, as some who 
read these lines could probably testify. But knowing a 
thing yourself and being able to convince others of the 
truth of your information, are quite different matters. 

We recall a laughable but highly satisfactory turn to 
testimony being taken before an arbitration board, dur- 
ing a miners’ strike, some years ago. ‘The president of 
the miners’ union had been ranting in quite approved 
manner about the terrible iniquities of the company 
stores in the district and the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing the men to do all of their trading in these stores, 
when competing merchants offered so much more for 
one’s money. 

This miner’s president lived at one of the mining vil- 
lages where there was one of these commissaries and 
some six or eight independent stores, so he surely spoke 
with full knowledge. Imagine the surprise of all present 
when counsel for the operators produced the books from 
the terrible company store in the very village where the 
miners’ president lived, and proved that this very presi- 
dent was buying voluntarily from this “robbisary” and 
buying in such quantities that he must have depended 
upon it for most of his supplies. 

Of course the miners’ counsel was able to explain such 
conduct (to his own satisfaction at least). He stated 
that the goods handled by the company store were fresher 
than similar goods handled by competitive stores and his 
client, the miners’ president, was able to stand the prem- 
ium demanded. 


2 
Schools 


This is an age of schools. 
looks for suceess expects to get it without training his em- 
ployees. We except mining men from this rule. They 
are imparting a knowledge of mine management, but 
they are only seeking to develop the men who are striv- 
ing for first honors. 

We were recently reviewing a book on the art of firing 
a boiler. Like all real mining men, we had not yet real- 
ized that there was a true art in heaving and spreading 
coal and raking the grate bars. But there is. 
begin to try to teach our employees how to perform their 
duties, we shall learn what a lot there is that we do not 
know about the fundamentals of our work and it will be 
hard indeed to tell who are most educated by the school, 
the teachers or the taught. 

We have our miners, our car trimmers, our locomotive 
engineers, our dumpers, our shotfirers, our stationary en- 
gineers and our firemen to teach. Then there must be 
schools for our store clerks and office men. Have we 
realized that the sales forces of an insurance company, a 
cash-registry corporation or a telephone exchange has 
gone through a course to train them to please the public 
and help you with your problems? 

Why do we take any kind of callow youth to sell gro- 
ceries and let him stir up dissension by his indifference to 
customers and drive trade away by his uncleanly appear- 
ance? Why are we indifferent to his lack of knowledge 
as to values and the needs of the trade? Many a com- 
pany has aroused all the women folk at their mines to 
open enmity because the store was not run as if their 
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trade depended on the way in which their pleasures were 
met. 

The time will come when our young miners will come 
from the village school primed with the facts of first aid 
and self-preservation and having at least a smattering 
of the rules of the art of mining. A half century ago, 
perhaps 25 per cent. of the people could neither read 
nor write. Ten years from today, everyone will have a 
certain amount of vocational training. What that time 
will bring forth in the way of efficiency, we do not dare 
to guess, but we shall look back then with surprise at 
the crude attempts at industry which now fill us with 
admiration. 

Everywhere comes the cry, “It can’t be done—these 
men are not bookkeepers, surveyors, track-layers or chem- 
ists.” Thus systems, simple in character, requiring a 
week’s study perhaps, from those who should carry them 
out are declared impossible, because the men who must 
perform them are not sufficiently trained, or lack the 
necessary desire for efficiency. When men are properly 
taught, they will themselves originate systems of pro- 
cedure requiring more skill than we venture now to pro- 
pose to them. 

Tihhe Union and the Republic 

Our attitude toward the Miners’ Union cannot justly be 
different from our attitude toward the government under 
which we live, for in one the laboring man is the only 
voter, in the other it is his vote which determines the is- 
sue. After all, there is little difference between the peo- 
ple represented in the labor unions and in Congress. To 
despair of the workingmen’s councils is to question the 
safety and the future of the republic. 

When we see the conservatism and justice of the masses 
voting as citizens, how can we doubt their essential fair- 
ness and honesty voting as members of a union? Logic 
and patience will assure industrial peace, just as those 
qualities will preserve the national existence free from 
internecine strife. 

He who doubts that the union will ultimately realize 
its responsibility has lost his hold on our past history and 
the basic facts of our democratic government. By the 
exercise of industrial statesmanship, we shall at length 
arrive at a time when the unions will eject from their 
counsels, as they have largely from their leadership, those 
mere trouble-makers and mercenaries who threaten alike 
the operator and the union, and wreck at once the for- 
tunes of the operator and the happiness of the operative. 

By giving the labor leader a recognized position and 
the dignity which goes with it, we assure ourselves that 
he will respect his responsibilities and will work to ad- 
vance sanity in labor agitation, honesty in the making of 
agreements and safety in mine operation. 

There are parts of the country where already the union 
men are learning that to be tribunes of the people does 
not demand loud-mouthed oratory and class hatred, but 
qualities of restraint and character such as are demanded 
of those whose duty it is to direct the destiny of the na- 
tion. In such places the leaders go hand in hand with 
the operator in promoting the common good, and only 
part when their interests conflict, and then not in anger, 
but with the object of advancing their legitimate inter- 
ests. A little reason and an infinity of patience will 
soon result in bringing union and operator into peace- 
ful agreement. 
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Alternating-Current Coal 
Cutter 


To meet the demand of operators located near trans- 
mission lines of large central power plants producing 
alternating current, a new alternating-current short-wall 
coal cutter has been placed upon the market by the Mor- 
gan-Gardner Electric Company. 

The motor is very efficient, having great mechanical 
strength and ample overload capacity. The small num- 
ber of parts assure continuous operation with practically 
no attention. This motor is exceptionally well ventilated. 
The star-delta control is used, which is the most simple, 
satisfactory control for induction motors of this capacity. 

The stator can be quickly removed from the motor 
body. The stator core disks are waterproofed and riveted 
together under hydraulic pressure. The stator coils are 
form-wound and impregnated with a moisture- and oil- 
resisting compound, that will stand a high degree of tem- 
perature. These coils are laid in open slots and easily ac- 
cessible. 

The rotor is fireproof, the bars being imbedded in a 
special moisture- and heat-resisting cement, The short- 
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A SHort-Wautt Coat Currer ACTUATED BY ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT 


circuiting rings are cast solid with the bars, leaving noth- 
ing on the rotor to work loose. The rotor shaft is excep- 
tionally heavy with removable heat-treated chrome-nickel- 
steel pinion. 

The three self-aligning ball bearings are of ample pro- 
portions to insure cool running and long life, the air gap 
is always uniform and the motor cannot strike the stator. 
These dirt-proof bearings are grease lubricated, eliminat- 
ing all danger of oil trouble. 

The construction of the rest of this machine is identical 
with the well known short-wall type of direct-current 
machine, embodying such features as single-reduction 
spur-gear drive to chain-drive sprocket. safety-break 
washer protecting feed-cable mechanism from overload, 
means for sumping without use of extra equipment. Al! 
parts are inclosed in a heavy rugged frame, yet easily ac- 
cessible. The cutter arm is of cast steel and the cutting 
chains are for heavy duty and of single- or double-bit 
type. 

A special feature is the simplicity and safety in hand- 
ling these machines. A quick-acting positive clutch and 
the safety-break washer protect the feed cable from over- 
load. The current is controlled by a simple knife switch 
within easy reach of the operator. By the drag-line con- 
trol the operator can instantly start or stop the feed of 
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the machine. All operations, unloading, sumping, cut- 
ting, loading and transportation are done by power. 

A self-propelling steel truck with friction drive, re- 
verse-drive gearing and removable automatic cable reel are 
used for transportation. 
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Saline County Mime Safety 
Association 


The organization of the Saline County Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation was perfected on Mar. 19, at a meeting held in the 
Office of the O’Gara Coal Co., in Harrisburg. The following 
constitution and bylaws is given in full as an example for 
use by other similar organizations. 

NAME—This organization shall be known as the Saline 
County Mine Safety Association. 

OBJECT—The object of this association shall be, through 
its membership, to learn and to teach the most approved 
first-aid-to-the-injured and mine-rescue methods; to put this 
knowledge to practical use through organized teams and 
classes of instruction whenever occasion offers; to endeavor 
to increase the membership by getting others to take up the 
work; to bind closer together those who have taken train- 
ing by holding frequent local meetings for study and practice, 
and annual state meetings with like associations for the pur- 
pose of comparison and inspiration; and to give to its mem- 
bers an opportunity to study mining, mine safety, first aid, 
ete., through codperation with the State Rescue Commission, 
the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, the State Min- 
ing Board, and the United States Bureau of Mines. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—Section 1. All persons who have taken, or 
desire to take, the course prescribed for First Aid or Mine 
Rescue by the State Mine Rescue Commission, or who have 
been enrolled in the instruciion classes of the Illinois Minersgy’ 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, are eligible for membership in this 
association. 

ARTICLE IJII—Section 1. The officers of this association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
who shall be elected by a majority vote of the members 
present at the annual business meeting of the association. 

Section 2. The government of this association shall be 
by a board of directors, who shall be elected in the same 
manner and at the same time as the officers. . This board 
shall consist of sixteen men, of whom the four officers of 
the association shall be members ex-officio. 

ARTICLE III—Section 1. The dues of this 
shall be fixed by the by-laws. 

ARTICLE IV—Section 1. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the association and of the board of directors: 
shall sign all official documents and bills when satisfied of 
their correctness; shall appoint a custodian of the associa- 
tion’s property; shall appoint a committee to audit the books 
semi-annually; shall appoint such first-aid and mine-rescue 
instructors and teachers in mining, as are needed; and shall 
at all times endeavor to build up the association and increase 
its usefulness. All appointments by the president shall be 
made subject to the advice and approval of the board of di- 
rectors and of the cooperating state department. 

Section 2. The vice-president shall, in the necessary ab- 
sence of the president, assume all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of that officer. 

Section 3. The secretary shall keep true minutes of all 
the transactions of the association; shall receive all ad- 
mission fees, dues and donations; shall give a receipt for all 
money received, and shall keep a correct account of the 
same and turn all money over to the treasurer, taking his 
receipt for the same; and shall sign all bills approved for 
payment. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall receive and care for all 
money of the association, and pay all bills when they are 
properly signed by the president and the secretary, taking 
a receipt for all money paid out; and shall keep a set of 
books showing all money received and paid out. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—Section 1. The association shall meet at 
7:00 o’clock the first Wednesday evening of each month ex- 
cept during June, July, August and September. 


association 


Section 2. Special meetings may be called at any time by 
the president. 
Section 8. The officers shall be elected on the regular 


meeting night in the month of October, and this meeting 
shall be called the annual business meeting of the associa- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE II. The dues of the association shall be One 
Dollar per year, payable in advance. 

ARTICLE III—Section 1. The order of business for the 
annual meeting, and for the meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, shall be: 1. Roll call. 2. Reading of minutes. 
38. Applications for membership. 4. Reports of officers and 
committees. ys Communications. 6. Unfinished business. 
7. New business. 8. Election of officers. 9. Adjournment. 

Section 2. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall apply at all 
business meetings. 

Following the adoption of the constitution, committees 
were appointed to perfect the arrangements for the first aid 
contest to be held at Harrisburg on May 2. The following 
committees were appointed: Invitation, Wm. Johnson, chair- 
man; Finance, Ed. Joyce, chairman; Grounds, D. B. McGeehee, 
chairman; Prizes, Wm. Johnson, chairman; Entertainment, 
O. M. Karraker, chairman; Programme, Oscar Cartlidge, 
chairman. 

During the evening the meeting was addressed by Oscar 
Cartlidge, superintendent of the Illinois State Mine Rescue 
Commission, on the purposes and aims of the first-aid move- 
ment, it being the intention of the local association to co- 
operate with the State Commission in this work. He 
promised the hearty support of the commission under his 
management, and is arranging to have periodical examina- 
tions of the students in first-aid work, for the purpose of 
granting certificates to those men who demonstrate their pro- 
ficiency in the work. R. Y. Williams, director of the Illinois 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, addressed the meeting on 
the purposes and aims of these institutes, and introduced the 
instructor, KE. C. Lee, who is in charge of the schools just 
opened in Harrisburg and Herrin under the direction of the 
institutes. The latter discussed in detail the’ scope of the 
work to be covered by the schools, and the method of instruc- 
tion, extending an invitation to all present to join the 
classes. 
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Referendum of United Mine 
Workers 


In an official circular, President John P. White, Vice- 
President Frank J. Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
ham Green, recount the unsuccessful attempts of the 
scale committee to secure an agreement with the opera- 
tors at the Philadelphia meeting, which commenced Feb. 
10, and also at the Chicago meeting, which opened ses- 
sion Mar. 17. They say that the policy committee then 
met to define the course to be pursued and “deemed it 
unwise to engage in a national strike at this time for 
the enforcement of” their “demands.” 

They call for a referendum* vote on Apr. 14, authoriz- 
ing: 

The representatives of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica in subdistricts, districts and groups of districts to ne- 
gotiate * *!' * * wage agreements with coal operators 

* * * “* who will agree to the prices now being paid 
under the present contract for pick and machine mining, day 
labor, yardage and dead work or the equivalent of the ton- 
nage and mining prices where any district, subdistrict or 
groups of districts, either by reason of an act of the legisla- 
ture or by agreement may change their method of mining 
from screen coal to mine run. 


The proposal to be submitted to referendum permits 
the local determination of inequalities as to prices and 
conditions, requires the continuance at work of the men 
pending a settlement of these minor matters where the 
operators agree to the prices, hours of lebor and condi- 
tions of employment now in effect, permits the working 
of the men where the scale is being changed from a 
screen-coal to a mine-run basis while a settlement is be- 
ing reached and provides that the contracts when made 
shall be in force for a period of two years, to end Mar. 
31, 1916. 

The circular states: 


The nonunion operators desire a strike in the organized 
fields so that they can obtain contracts. We were re- 
liably informed that representatives of the nonunion oper- 
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ators of Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and else- 
where, were in both Philadelnhia and Chicago while the joint 
conferences were in session, doing all within their power to 
bring about a disagreement and a strike. And so, in view 
of the slack work generally, we are unwilling to play into 
the hands of the unorganized operations by going on strike, 
throwing the union mines idle and thus allowing the non- 
union fields to fill the markets with their coal. 


The reports of the election must be sent to the interna- 
tional secretary not later than Tuesday, Apr. 21. 

The joint scale committee of miners and operators of 
central Pennsylvania, which was in session for two weeks 
in Philadelphia trying to make a scale, adjourned on 
Saturday, Apr. 5, and will meet again after the decision 
by referendum is reached. The operators were unwilling 
to continue in session with the miners because the latter 
were not empowered to make a final settlement. There is 
some hope that the meeting will be able to reconvene about 
Apr. 24. Meanwhile the mines will continue to work 
as orders are received, but as business is not brisk, there 
is no prospect of steady work. The miners and opera- 
tors in central Pennsylvania agree that the miners 
should have the same tonnage rate as in the two years 
past. The miners, however, want car pushing abolished. 
This the operators are unwilling to concede without a 
reduction in the contract rate. 


Amthracite Section of American 
Imstitute of Mining Engineers 


At a meeting of the anthracite section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, R. V. Norris, of Wilkes 
Barre, was elected president, and four vice-presidents 
were also elected, each of whom is to have general direc- 
tion of the section’s activities in one of the coal fields. 
W. J. Richards, vice-president and general manager of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., is to have- 
general direction for the Southern coal field, Edwin 
Ludlow, vice-president and general manager of the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., for the Middle coal field, 
Arthur Storrs, mining and consulting engineer, for the 
Lackawanna Valley, and C. F. Huber, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co., 
for the Wyoming Valley. Charles Enzian, mining en- 
gineer and the Government representative of the 
United States Bureau of Mines in the anthracite fields, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

An executive committee was formed, consisting of 
Frank Hill, a coal operator, R. A. Quin, vice-president 
and general manager of the Susquehanna Coal Co., R. 
J. Foster, vice-president International Correspondence 
Schools, A. B. Jessup, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the G. B. Markle Co., D. Bunting, chief engineer 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co., and J. M. Hum- 
phrey, mining engineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

A request from the president of State College was read 
at this meeting, asking that three delegates be appointed 
by the society to vote at the annual election for trustee. — 

Douglas Bunting was elected chairman of the commit- 
tee to select the subject for discussion at the next meet- 
ing. The committee selected “The Limits of Mining un- 
der Heavy Wash,” and J. M. Humphrey will also read a 
special paper on strippings. The meeting will be held on 
Saturday evening, May 9, at 7:30 in the Auditorium — 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre office building at Wilkes-— 
Barre, Pa. . 
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Straightforwardmess im Mine 
Inspection 


I was much impressed with the frank and manly 
statements quoted in the brief review of Mine Inspector 
McGregor’s report, Coat Acar, Mar. 21, p. 474. I think 
these brief statements are the clearest and most direct 
that I have ever observed as coming from a mine inspec- 
tor. 

While commending Mr. McGregor on the straightfor- 
ward, frank manner in which he states facts and truths 
that every mining man knows but that few have the 
courage to assert, I must also give Coat Acr due credit 
for giving to these statements a wider publicity than they 
would otherwise have and which they truly deserve. By 
this means, the statements are brought home to the men 
who should profit most by the opinions so frankly stated. 
There is too often a tendency to restrict the publication 
of frank and honest statements relating to actual facts 
and existing conditions. These must be known and appre- 
ciated in order to properly stimulate the many worthy 
efforts that are now being made on such an extended scale 
to increase safety in the mines. 

It is a matter of common observation that mine inspec- 
tors’ reports are too often stereotyped forms, consisting 
of printed blanks filled in with figures and supplemented 
by perfunctory statements that reveal little or nothing 
of the real knowledge and conviction of the man making 
the report. The public have a right to know the honest, 
candid opinions and conclusions of the men. entrusted 
with the work of inspection and who are best qualified 
to place the blame for existing dangerous conditions or 
accidents where it properly belongs. Such candid re- 
ports would represent a consensus of opinions of 
qualified men that could be used as a basis on which to 
devise means for greater safety. 

The Court of Public Opinion is far more powerful 
than the law itself to eradicate evil, lessen danger and re- 
duce the accident list. The “hush” policy is wrong in 
principle, as it obstructs the formation of correct public 
opinion. Only by a frank, open statement of facts, in the 
technical press, can the misrepresentation and exaggerated 
statements of the secular journals be corrected. It is such 
misstatements and wrong viewpoints that often go far 
toward undoing the work that has been accomplished in 
the interest of safety. Every state mine official is the paid 
servant of the people, and loyalty to the trust confided to 
him should always compel a frank, conscientious state- 
ment of his honest convictions. 

That the general reticence of mine inspectors is always 
the result of restrictions placed upon them by their su- 
periors in state office is hardly conceivable. It has been 
my good fortune to know intimately a number of miners 
and mining men who have risen from the ranks to the po- 
sition of mine inspector. While these men, in a subordi- 
nate position, were frank and outspoken in reference to 
the existence of a wrong or dangerous condition, in most 
eases they have shut up like clams when they have risen 


to the position of mine inspector. Let us hope that this 
mistaken policy will be abandoned by many in the fu- 
ture and that more will follow the path dictated by their 
honest convictions. 
Sim. C. ReyNnowps, 
Houston, Penn. 


The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 26—I have been pleased to note that the 
question of an interstate -certificate law, which I sug- 
gested for consideration in Coan AGE, some time since, 
has been discussed so thoroughly. The discussion has 
proved most interesting, and I am pleased to note that the 
majority of the writers seem to favor the proposed in- 
terchange of certificates between states. 

I cannot agree with the suggestion that the practice 
would be “harmful ;” on the contrary, I consider it would 
be an inspiring incentive to every man desiring to ex- 
tend his knowledge and experience beyond the narrow 
limits to which he is confined in his own state. As well 
might a sea captain be required to have a navigator’s li- 
cense to sail every sea and navigate every coast line as for 
a capable mine foreman holding a state certificate, to be 
required to pass examination before he can hold the same 
position in another state, 

In respect to physical conditions in coal mining, state 
lines have no existence; and conditions are more or less 
alike in the various coal-mining districts. Flat and pitch- 
ing seams, gaseous and nongaseous mines, are quite gen- 
erally distributed; and methods of working, mining ma- 
chinery and equipment, and mining laws are very much 
the same everywhere. The various nationalities of the 
miners present the same difficulties in one place as in 
another. 

If these facts are generally conceded there would seem 
to be no tangible reason why coal-mining states should 
hesitate to make provision for an interstate certificate 
law. Not only would this open a wider field to students 
of mining, as suggested; but operators would benefit by 
such a law, since it would afford them a wider territory 
from which to select men of intelligence and ability. 

The province of Alberta, Canada, has recently passed a 
law, authorizing the issuing of a certificate of compe- 
tency to all applicants who hold a similar certificate 
granted in another country, provided the examining board 
in Alberta certifies that the standard of training and ex- 
amination-required by the foreign certificate is equivalent 
to that required in their own province. (Coan Aan, Apr. 
4, p. 584.) Certificates of competency granted in Eng- 
land are good in all her territorial possessions, notwith- 
standing her supposed insularism. 

A little reflection forces upon us the conviction that 
the restrictions and limitations of our mining laws are, 
in this respect, an obstacle to progress and the gaining’ 
of wider experience. Men who have proved their ability 
and success in coal mining and who already possess a cer- 
tificate of competency of the required standard should 
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not be classed in the same category with the student whose 
experience is yet to be gained and whose ability is yet to 
be proved. 

The spirit of a law making state-line limitations pos- 
sible, in the matter of the recognition of industrial ex- 
perience and ability, is, to say the least, unreasonable and 
un-American. It is to be hoped that this discussion will 
be the means of enlisting the interest of lawmakers and 
that an enactment may be secured that will broaden the 
field to mining men. 

CHARLTON DIXxon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Working Coal under Watery 

Strata 


Letter No. 6—The inquiry of George McPhail, Coan 
AcE, Jan. 3, p. 30, in regard to working a coal seam 
under a watery strata, and the later discussion by read- 
ers, has been of more than ordinary interest to me. I 
have just completed the sinking of a shaft here at Lehigh, 
Mont., under conditions very similar to those described 
by Mr. McPhail, with the exception that the coal seam 
here is 13 ft. in thickness, instead of 3 or 4 ft., as he 
states. 

The information given regarding the geological cross- 
section of the country, and which would be of great assist- 
ance in intelligently answering this inquiry, as remarked 
by the editor at the time, was lacking. It would be feas- 
ible to assume that the shafts to be sunk are located in a 
basin, at or near the bottom of a synclinal trough. Tak- 
ing these to be the existing conditions, geologically, I of- 
fer the following as my opinion and answer to the several 
queries submitted. 

I believe that if the sandstone is broken, large quan- 
tities of water would flow into the mine, as the result- 
ing caves would expose a much greater surface through 
which the water would find an easy channel into the 
workings. I also believe that a coal seam or mine of this 
kind would encounter large inflows of water wherever 
any displacement has occurred in the overlying strata, 
producing faults or large joints, which frequently cut 
across the bedding planes of coal seams. The inflow 
would be greater or less than the inflow into the shaft, 
according to the relative position of the break with re- 
spect to the shaft, the porosity and fissures in the sand- 
stone. As will be noted from the statement of Mr. Mc- 
Phail, the shaft did not affect the supply of water from 
the drillhole located only 50 ft. away. It seems evident 
that the whole of the formation of water-bearing sand- 
stone, in this case, is practically one large reservoir, 
which will have to be drained in order to reduce the in- 
flow of water into the mine, and I am of the opinion 
that, as the head of water in this basin is lowered, there 
will be a relative reduction in the inflow of water into 
the shaft and workings. } 

In answer to the second question, I consider that, in a 
mine located under the conditions described, the manage- 
ment should make arrangements and be prepared to 
handle large inflows of water, in case of emergency. Large 
sumps should be provided and equipped with uptodate 
pumping machinery. A good, efficient pumping system 
I always consider a valuable asset and investment for 
any company operating under these conditions. 

Replying to the third question, I am of the opinion 
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that the hoisting shaft, which is to be sunk, will encoun- 
ter just as large a quantity of water as the air shaft sunk 
previously and possibly more if it has a larger area, unless 
the water has been drained in the meantime, in this basin, 
which is not probable, as the main hoisting shaft is gen- 
erally sunk as soon as possible, so that it can be used in 
the development of the mine and for a second opening 
and ventilating purposes. 

In reference to leaving about 50 per cent. of the coal 
in place, in order to prevent breaking the sandrock, I be- 
lieve that a system of working could be adopted, in a thin 
seam of coal 3 or 4 ft. thick, that would make it un- 
necessary to lose any large percentage of the coal. 

I consider that the safest method of working to adopt 
would be to open up the mine on a pillar-and-stall system, 
and then systematically flush the excavated area. In a 
thin seam of this kind there would be a large amount of 
material available for stowing in the workings, as the 
haulageways, roadways and airways would have to be 
brushed to a sufficient height, say 7 ft. This would pro- 
duce quite a large amount of material and reduce in pro- 
portion the amount of material required to flush the work- 
ings. This system, when practicable, is the safest method 
to install that I know of, and is being used with success 
in quite a large number of mining districts today. 

On the Continent, in Upper Silesia, over a hundred col- 
leries have installed the hydraulic-packing or flushing 
system, in seams varying from 4 to 40 ft. in thickness, 
and have reduced the subsidence, which formerly varied 
from 30 to 70 per cent. down to a range of from 0.3 to 
7.8 per cent. of the total thickness of the seams. In 
Essen, Germany, the Krupp firm is successfully extract- 
ing, from underneath their railway works, railways and 
large public buildings, 8 seams of coal, varying from 20 
in. to 51% ft., in thickness. They are enabled to do this” 
with impunity, owing to the completeness with which the 
workings are filled with flushed material. Another 
method of working I would suggest, is to open up the 
workings on a pillar-and-stall, panel system, the entire 
panel to be surrounded by substantial pillars, which 
should have as few openings as practically possible and 
a minimum area. When the stalls are completed, in a 
panel, all the pillars should be withdrawn as rapidly as 
possible, precautions being taken to have good perman- 
ent stoppings built in all openings possible, surrounding 
the excavated area; and preparations made, in openings 
necessary for transportation and ventilation, so that in 
case of an inflow of water they may be quickly closed, 
thereby sealing up the excavated territory. 

By experimenting with one or two panels of this kind, 
the action of the roof, and the effect it would have on the 
watery zone overlying the seam, would be practically dem- 
onstrated to the management, without their leaving in a 
large percentage of the coal seam. Then, if the expected 
or unexpected happened, they would be in a position to 
combat it successfully. They would also be prepared to 
adopt a system that would be suitable to the conditions 
which presented themselves. However, in conclusion I 
wish to state that the successful working of any coal 
property where adverse conditions present themselves will 
depend to a great extent upon the practical knowledge 
and judgment of the officials in charge. 

J. W. PoweEtu, Supt., 
The Cottonwood Coal Co. 
Windham, Mont. 
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Standardization of Mime-Track 
Gages 


I noted with interest the request for a general discus- 
sion of the question of the standardization of track gages 
in mine haulage, Coat AcE, Mar. 21, p. 494. This is a 
many-sided question. It would be a simple matter to 
standardize track gages in mines, provided all coal seams 
were of the same thickness and other vonditions relating 
to roof, coal and floor and the area to be worked were 
the same in all mines. 

It is a well known fact that conditions in mines must 
largely govern the adoption of a fixed track gage. In 
the working of a 5-ft. seam, it would nct be practicable 
to use the same track gage that would be adopted for 
similar conditions in a 7-ft. seam. In cach case, the mine 
cars are built in proportions that are adapted to the spe- 
cial requirements, with a view to making the work of 
moving the cars as easy as possible for both men and 
animals. For this reason, in a 5-ft. vein, the track gage 
may vary, under ordinary conditions, from 18 to 36 in.; 
while, in a 7-ft. vein, a track gage varying from 36 to 44 
in. would probably be used. 

There are, besides, other conditions common to mining 
that determine the proper track gage. For instance, a 
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tender roof would hardly permit the usc of a 40-in. gage, 
even in a 7-ft. seam of coal. To reduce the cost of main- 
taining roadways they must be driven narrow, under a 
tender roof. Then, as the mining law generally requires 
a sufficient clearance for men and animals at the side of 
the track, it is necessary to use a comparatively narrow 
gage. At the same time, ~nder these conditions, due 
regard must be had for the proper proportionment of the 
cars. 

In general, in the operation of a large mine covering 
a wide area and requiring a large daily output of coal, 
the capacity of the mine ear is an important factor. 
While, in a large number of mines, cars having a capacity 
of from 35 to 45 bu. are in use, in other mines this ca- 
pacity will often have to be increased to 50 and 60 bu., 
in order to meet the requirements of a large daily output, 
especially in mines having an extended area of workings. 
Cars having so large a capacity require track gages vary- 
ing from 44 to 48 in. 

When considering the question of standardization of 
mine-track gages, therefore, it is necessary to take into 
account all of these conditions and many others that are 
of equal importance with those mentioned. 

PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


The use of the “relative potential’ value, in all calcula- 
tions to determine the natural division of air between two 
or more airways, is one of the most important considerations 
in the saving of time and labor and avoiding unnecessary 
multiplicity of figures, which increases the opportunities for 
error and yields less accurate results. An example or two 
will serve to make this fact plain. 


EXAMPLES IN NATURAL DIVISION 


Example—An air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is divided 
at the foot of the downcast shaft, between the following four 
air courses or splits, thereby providing two separate ventila- 
tion districts on each side of the shaft: 


Split A, 8 X 12 ft., 6000 ft. long 
Split B, 6 X 20 ft., 12,000 ft. long 
Split C, 6 X 12 ft., 8000 ft. long 
Split D, 4 X 6 ft., 1000 ft. long 


All the splits are open to the free passage of the air, no 
regulators being used. (a) Find the natural division of the 
main air current or the quantity of air passing in each split. 
(b) What is the pressure due to this circulation? (c) What 
is the horsepower on the air? 


Solution—(a) The first step is to calculate the _ relative 
pressure potential for each of the four air splits. The area, 
perimeter and length of each airway are as follows: 

Split A, ge= 96 sq.ft. 7 o = 40 ft.; 7 = 6,000 

Split B, a@e— 120 saift-; Oi= 52 ftas U =s12,000 

Split C, Gy — = PART Bh an Gi SOgte is= 78000 

Split D, a oat sojtes VAD GAS i= 5 O00 


Instead of using these full values as when finding the true 
potential value of an airway, the lowest relative values for 
the areas, perimeters and lengths are used. These relative 
values are obtained by canceling the common factors in the 
areas, perimeters and lengths, separately, which gives 





Split A, a=4; o = 10; l= 6 
Split B, a = 5; o = 13; b= 12 
Split C, t—s235 o= 9; L=7-8 
Split D, C7205 Os 55s E=— 1 
The relative split potentials are then found as follows: 
: 4 s tae? a 
Split A, 4 Ei 4 Le Px 4 V 0.06666 = 0.258 
Split B Bo] ee ee nt” os /(0-Ga006 ~ 0,178 
So ae 12 X 13 156 a 
r 3 u pus Fes ST 
Split C, eee = 84) a = 3 V 0.04166 = 0.204 
1 Be = 
Hf es — = = 0. 
Split D, 1 1 ince \ , Y 0.2 447 
Sum of relative potentials...................: 1.088 
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_ Since the quantity of air passing in each split, in natural 
division is proportional to the corresponding potential, the 
quantity ratio is equal to the potential ratio, which is true 
also for the sum of the quantities and the sum of the poten- 
tials. Thus, the ratio of the quantity (q) passing in any split, 
to the total quantity (Q) in circulation, is equal to the ratio 
of the corresponding split pressure potential (Xp), to the 
sum of all the split potentials (= Xp). 








x x 
Cis Se pane Wee eke Ne 
07 Sx which gives q SP 
Therefore, substituting the relative potential values just 
found in this formula gives the following: 
A 0.25 
Split A, Ga = = =a X 100,000 = 23,710 cu.ft. per min. 
Split B, ese Oe 100 000 2 1B MBO bo, feu per with. 
1.088 
Split C, dc = asks X 100,000 = 18,750 cu.ft. per min. 
1.088 
- 0.44 
Split D, a = an X 100,000 = 41,090 cu.ft. per min. 


‘LOtalquantity eeepc 100,000 cu.ft. per min. 


(b) Since the pressure is the same for all the splits, it 
can be calculated from any one of the given splits, by substi- 
tuting the values for that split in the formula 


_ klog? 
aa 





Thus, taking split A, 
2 0.00000002 « 6000 * 40 X 23,7102 
P 96 X 96 X 96 


(c) The horsepower on the air in the main entry, or the 
horsepower producing this circulation is, then, 
_ Qp _ 100,000 x 3.05 _ 
H = 33000 a Oden, ee 
General Split Potential—The potential value for the com- 


bined splits must be calculated from the total quantity of air 
in circulation and the resulting pressure, using the formula 


Q? 4 @ 
xs, =~; xX, = 
oe g tae Dp 


Example—What is the general power potential for all the 
splits combined, in the example given above, where 100,000 
cu.ft. of air was circulated under a pressure of 3.05 lb. per sq.ft.? 

Solution—The general power potential for these combined 


splits is , 
ie 2A 4/2 Rye 
uN > 3.05 





= 3.05 lb. per sq.ft. 





Mine power potential, = 1875 
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Study Questione-The Circle 


Referring to the inquiry in reference to finding the 
area of a segment of a circle when the length of the chord 
and the rise of the arc are known, CoaL.AasE, Mar. 21 
p. 500, I wish to 
submit the following 
simple solution that 
does not entail the 
use of trionometry. — , 
The formula is taken / ~ 
from Des Ingenieurs } yi 
Taschenbuch, 18th : 
edition, Berlin, 1902, 
p. 34. » ! 

Referring to the \ 
accompanying figure, 
in which the length i i 2 
of the chora  sub- “oes Se ee we 
tending the are 1s ¢ 
and its rise h, the 
radius of the cirele being *, 
found by the formula. 





Teen ooo 


Tur SEGMENT OF A CIRCLE 


the length of the arc is first 
ave = Ve? + 16/3 (h?) 

Then, making ¢ == 12: h = 3, and substituting these 
values in the formula we have 

arc = V 122 + 16/8 (32) = 18.86 

The area of the sector ACBO is next found by multi- 
plying the length of the are ACB by one-ha.* the radius 
‘The radius of the circle being tue hypote- 





of the circle. 


nuse of the right triangle ODB, its length is found as . 


follows: 
y?2 = (c/2)? + (r—h)?* 
fi (c/2) Fs hee G sen wee 1.5 Ht. 
2h BS 

The area of the sector ACBO is then 13.86 & 1.5/2 
— 41.975 sq.ft. Subtracting from this the area of the 
triangle ABO, which is c/2 (r — h) = 6 X Ca eee 
sq.ft., the area of the segment ACBD is 51. 975 — 27% = 
24.975 sq.ft., approximately. 





V. SraJn, 
Mining Engineer. 

Hymera, Ind. 

I noticed a request from ‘Reader,’ Coan Aas, Mar. 
21, p. 500, for a formuia for finding the area of a seg- 
ment of a circle from the length of its chord and the rise 
of the are, without the use of trigonometry. The fol- 
lowing simple rule may be of use in the solution of this 
question : 

Rute—Add together one-fourth of the square of the 
chord and two-fifths of the square of the rise of the arc. 
Multiply the square root of this sum by four-thirds of 
the rise of the are. 


Imquiries of General Imterest 
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Sc UUDEUIIUANUUUUUUUAAAULAULUNULLULLOOL 


Calling the chord subtending the are c and the rise of 
the arc h, this rule is expressed by the formula: 


area of segment = 4/3h V c2/4 + 2/5 (h?) 
se ease 


aay care: +263) 
0 
=4y7 1444 18 = 4 ¥ 39.6 
Cobalt, Canada. 





Then substituting the values ¢ = 12; 





area of segment 


= 26.17 sq.ft. 


JoHN McPHEE. 

Both of the solutions given above obtain more or less 
approximate results. To show the degree of approxima- 
tion that can be obtained by the solution, Coan AcE, Mar. 
21, p. 500, we will calculate the successive values for h, 
h,, hz, ete., according to the method there explained, us- 
ing Formula 3, for that purpose, which is 


h,=r(1—v1—A2 74) 
In this formula, 7 = 7.5 ft. and h = 8 ft.; but the values 


h,, hy, hz, ete., are each in turn substitaited for h, to ob- | 
tain the next succeeding value, as follows: 


h, = 7.5 (1— ¥1— 3/15) = 0.792 


Again, substituting this value of h, for h, in the same 
formula, gives 


he = 7.5 (1 — Vv 1 — 0.0792/15) = 0.201 


Likewise, substituting this value of hk, for h, 
same formula, gives 


he = 7.5 (1 — ¥ 1 — 0.201/15) = 0.0504 


Similarly, substituting consecutively the values for hs, 
h,, ete., the following values are obtained: h, = 0.01261; 
h, = 0.003154, nearly; h, = 0.0007885, nearly. 

The length of a subare or unit division can be caleu- 
lated from any one of these values and such unit length 
multiplied by the corresponding number of subdivisions, 
to obtain the length of the full arc ACB. It is evident 
that if the work is carefully performed, the greater the 
number of subdivisions, the closer the result will approxi- 
mate the true length of arc. 

In any case, the length of arc is calculated by the for- 
mula 


in the 


arc = 2"t1 J Qrha 
Muitiplying the length of the arc ACB. as thus calcu-_ 
lated, by one-half the radius of the circle will give the 
area of the sector ACBO; and, finally, subtracting the 
area of the triangle ABO (24 sq.ft.) from the area of this 
sector, will give the required area of the segment ACBD. 
The lengths of the are A CB, as calculated from the re- 
spective values of h,, hy, h; and h,, previously given, 
are as follows: 13. 912: "13. 918: 13.920; 13.920 ft., and 
the corresponding areas of the segment ACBD, as eal- | 
culated in the manner previously described, are 25.17: 
25.19; 25.20; 25.20 sq.ft. The last two values are, thus, 
practically identical and may be taken as being the clos- 
est possible approximation. 


April 11, 1914 
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Examination 
: 


HOTTA TT 


Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What is the total weight of an open tank 9 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. high, made of %4-in. boiler 
plate; allowing 8 per cent. additional weight for the 
flanges and assuming that 1 sq.ft. of boiler plate 1 in. 
thick weighs 45 lb. ? 

Ans.—The perimeter of the tank, or the measurement 
around the sides and ends is 2 (9 + 4) = 26 ft. The 
superficial surface of the sides and ends is then 2 & 26 
= 02 sq.ft. To this must be added the area of the bot- 
tom of the tank, 4 K 9 = 36 sq.ft.; making the entire 
superficial surface of the tank 52 + 36 = 88 sq.ft. For 
a %4-in. boiler plate, the corresponding weight of the iron 
in the tank is 34 (45 & 88) = 2970 lb. Allowing 8 
per cent. additional weight for the flanges makes the 
total weight of this tank 2970 & 1.08 = 3207.6 Ib. 

Ques.—(a) The course of the main entry of a mine is 
N 17° W; what is the course of a cross-entry turned 
to the right of the main entry, at an angle of 90 deg.? 
(b) What is the course of the rooms turned off this cross- 
entry, at an angle of 67° 30’, to the right? 

Ans.—(a) The course of the main entry lying in the 
northwest quadrant and the cross-entry being turned to 
the right, its course is 90 — 17 = N 1%3° KE. 

(b) The rooms being turned 67° 30’ to the right 
of the cross-entry, their course is found by adding this 
angle to the azimuth of the cross-entry, which gives for 
the azimuth of the rooms, 73° + 67° 80’ = 140° 30’, 
Since this azimuth lies in the southeast quadrant, the 
corresponding bearing or course of the rooms is 180° — 
fees = 599° 30°’ KE. 

Ques—Assuming a ventilating fan running at con- 
stant speed and having a constant manometric efficiency, 
in which case would this fan circulate the largest quan- 
tity of air: 1. When operating on four airways, each 
4x5 ft. in section and 800 ft. long. 2. When op- 
erating on a single airway 8x10 ft. in section and 1600 
ft. long? 

Ans.—The four airways, 4x5 ft., 800 ft. long, have 
the same sectional area (80 sq.ft.) and the same rubbing 
surface (57,600 sq.ft.) as the single airway 8x10 ft., 1600 
ft. long. The potentials of these airways and that of 
the circulation are, therefore, the same in each case; and 
the fan, running at the same speed, will have the same 
manometric efficiency and produce the same quantity of 
air, in each ease. 

Ques—A mine sump is 62 ft. long, 11 ft. wide and 9 
ft. deep and full of water. How long will it take a 
6-in. pump to empty this sump, at a piston speed of 100 
ft. per min., the e.iciency of the pump being 80 per 
cent. ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of a 6-in. plunger or piston 
is 0.7854 & 6? = 28.2744 sq.in. Ata speed of 100 ft 
per min., the piston displacement of this pump is 28.2744 
«x 100 + 144 = 19.635 cuft. per min. Assuming an 
efficiency of the water end of the pump as 80 per cent., 
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the pump will discharge 19.635 & 0.80 = 15.708 eu-ft. 
of water per min. 

The capacity of the sump is 62 * 11 * 9 = 6138 
cu.ft. The time required for the pump to empty the 
sump is 6138 ~ 15.708 = 390+ min., or 6 hr. 30 min. 

(ues.—(a) Define the term “potential,” as applied to 
electricity in mines. (b) Define the term “difference of 
potential,” as applied to electricity. (c) Define the terms 
“low voltage,” ‘medium voltage?” and “high voltage,” 
stating to what class of work each. of these terms is ap- 
plicable, for use in mines. 

Ans.—(a) In electrical work, the term “notential” is 
commonly used as synonymous with voltage and refers to 
the pressure of the current, as measured by the voltage. 

(b) The expression “difference of potential,” in elec- 
tricity, refers to the drop of pressure between two points 
of the circuit. This is referred to, also, as the “line 
drop.” It is the loss due to the transmission of the cur- 
rent between two points, as, for example, from the gener- 
ator to the machine to be operated. 

(c) Where the conditions of the supply of electricity 
are such that the difference of potential between any 
two points in the circuit cannot exceed 300 volts, the 
Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania (Art. IT) would 
class the current as one of “low voltage.’ Where the 
conditions are such that the said difference of potential 
exceeds 300 volts, but cannot exceed 650 volts. the same 
law classes the current as one of “medium voltage.” 
Where the conditions of supply are such that the differ- 
ence of potential exceeds 650 volts, the current is classed 
by the same law, as one of “high voltage.” 
~ Owing to the danger of contact of men and animals 
with live wires, low-voltage currents are preferable in all 
mine work underground, except where it is necessary to 
reduce to a minimum the size of wire conductors or cost 
of copper, for the transmission of power to the working 
face. Medium-voltage currents are better adapted for 
the operation of most machinery on the surface, as, for 
example, air compressors, hoisting and haulage engines 
and fan motors. Medium voltage is also best adapted for 
transmission of electrical power underground; but, in all 
cases, conductors carrying such voltage should be insu- 
lated and otherwise safeguarded. High-voltage currents 
are chiefly used for long-distance transmission of power, 
on the surface and, in rare cases, underground. 

In the transmission of electrical power, the size of 
wire or cost of copper is reduced to a minimum by the 
use of an alternating current of high voltage; but direct 
current is almost always employed for the operation of 
motors for haulage, coal cutting, hoisting or wherever a 
high-starting torque is required. In the use of electrical 
power, therefore, at a considerable distance from the 
generator, it is more economical to use a medium- or 
high-voltage, alternating current for transmission to the 
point where the power is required; and transform and 
“step down” this current, at that point, so as to obtain a 
direct current of low voltage for use in the machine. 
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Coal and Coke News 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Mines and Mining in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has begun a new inquiry into certain phases of the 
Colorado strike situation by calling before it John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and questioning him concerning the Rockefeller 
interests in the Colorado region. Mr. Rockefeller in testi- 
fying on Monday, Apr. 6, said that he was one of his 
father’s representatives in care of his investments in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in which J. D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
held about 40 per cent. of the common and preferred stock 
and about 50 per cent. in all of the bonds. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., did not know much about the hold- 
ings of other stockholders but he described the relation- 
ship between L. M. Bowers and the Rockefeller interests 
by saying that “he came to us and asked us if we had any 
interests in which he could be of service in the West, and 
knowing him to be of great value as a business man we 
asked him to investigate some investments we had in the 
far West at the time. This he did. Then he said he was to 
live in Denver, and we were glad to have him care for our 
interests there. He was first treasurer of the company and 
afterward made chairman of the board and this was done 
by the board itself without any knowledge on our part. I 
mention this to show you that he has been retained by the 
board because his long continued relationship with the com- 
pany has been of great value to the enterprise.” 

When asked whether he was a dummy director, Mr. 
Rockefeller said that his practice was to get the best men 
that could be had and then stand by them. He himself had 
rarely attended the directors’ meetings. When questioned 
with respect to the labor conditions in Colorado he said he 
had been impressed with the extensive welfare work ihat 
had been done by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and oftered 10 
file the correspondence with the concern during the time the 
trouble culminating in the recent strike was in progress. 

Mr. Rockefeller rejected the idea that he had only a pass- 
ing interest in the situation in Colorado and asserted that 
he thought Mr. Bowers was the best man to handle the situa- 
tion. He had not gone to Colorado himself because he pre- 
ferred, as previously stated, to leave practical details in 
the hands of skilled men who were capable of dealin;z thor- 
oughly with them, holding such men responsible for the 
results actually secured. 

The hearing is to be continued with other witnesses con- 
cerning the circumstances under which existing conditions in 
the mining regions developed. 


Amendments to the Mining Law 


Senator Walsh Chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining has offered a bill amending section 2348 of the Re- 
vised Statutes so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 2348. Any person, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipal- 
ity, or municipal subdivision of any state, as above provided, 
who have opened and improved, or shall hereafter open and 
improve, any coal mine or mines upon the public Jands, and 
shall be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled 
to a preference right of entry under the precedinz section, of 
the mines so opened and improved. 


It is believed that this bill or one to the same 
effect will be acted upon by the Committee. 

Senator Walsh has also offered a bill for the amendment 
of section 2347, Revised Statutes so as to make it read as 
follows: 


Sec. 2347. Every person above the age of twenty-one 
years, who is a citizen of the United States, or who has de- 
clared his intention to become such, or any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States, or of any 
state, or municipality, or municipal subdivision of any state, 
shall, upon application to the register of the proper land 
office, have the right to enter, by legal subdivision, any quan- 
tity of vacant coal lands of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated or reserved by competent authority, not ex- 
eeeding 1280 acres, upon payment to the receiver of not less 
than $10 per acre for such lands; where the same shall be 
situated more than fifteen miles from any completed rail- 
road, and not less than $20 per acre for such lands as shall 
be within fifteen miles of such road. 


In addition to this he proposes to change section 2350 so 
as to authorize only one entry by the same person or cor- 
poration. 


general 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Further testimony to show that additional competition in 
the transportation of anthracite coal from the Schuylkill 
region would not be commercially feasible was given on 
Mar. 31, by A. T. Dice, general manager and vice-president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., at the resumption of 
hearings for the defense in the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Reading system and other anthracite inter- 
ests. 

It was brought out that surveys made in 1906 showed the 
construction of a railroad across the Broad Top Mountain te 
supersede the Mahanoy Plane would cost $7,500,000. The 
same construction, if undertaken now, it was asserted, would 
involve an expenditure of $9,000,000. 

The old question of the abandonment of the Schuylkill 
Canal was brought up by the Government attorneys who 
endeavored to obtain from Mr. Dice an admission that the 
canal had been ‘“‘designedly abandoned.’ Mr. Dice said that 
he knew of no canal that is now commercially successful. 
The Reading, he said, discontinued the use of the Schuylkill 
Canal because, although actual transportation of coal via 
the canal might be cheaper than by rail, the difficulties of 
loading and unloading and the distance of the canal from the 
collieries and coal yards, more than compensated any ad- 
vantage, and made the canal route, as a whole, the more 
costly. 

The decline, and finally the almost total elimination of the 
Schuylkill Canal as a factor in the transportation of anthra- 
cite coal, were explained by Edwin F. Smith, formerly su- 
perintendent of that property, as being due solely to economic 


causes. Although he said the users of coal preferred to re- 
ceive it by rail, and that this preference ended the canal’s 
career, he denied that the canal ever had been competitive 


with the Reading Railway. Mr. Coudert at last brought 
his cross-examination of Mr. Smith to the point where the 
latter admitted that every one else might call it competition, 
but still he would not. 

Although the Pennsylvania Railroad is not a party to the 
suit, Robert H. Large, general coal freight agent of that 
company, testified as a witness for the defense. He said it 
is not the policy of his company to enter into joint rates 
with other carriers along whose lines bituminous coal is pro- 
duced. He defended the right of the company, in the absence 
of compulsion by the Interstate Commerce Commission to en- 
deavor to conserve its bituminous trade. Joint rates on an- 
thracite coal, he maintained, inured to the public benefit. 

Admission that the Reading Coal & Iron Co. ‘is favored 
above other shippers of anthracite by the Reading Railway 
in the matter of extension of credit for freight charges was 
made on Apr. 3, by W. G. White, comptroller of the railway 
company. 

Mr. White conceded, under cross examination, that the 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., gave no bonds, = privilege extended 
to only one or two shippers. He could recall no others which 
were given credit to the extent of as much as $100,000 for 60 
to 90 days. Mr. Coudert, counsel, for the Government, read 
into the records accounts of the railway company showing an 
indebtedness of recent years running as high as $1,500,000 on 
the part of the Coal and Iron Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Duryea—Suit has been entered against the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., by A. B. Brown, who asks $5000 damages to 
his property caused by mine water. He claims that in the 
year 1908 the coal company sunk a bore hole near his prop- 
erty and has since pumped out a large quantity of water 
which at times overflows a small water course and enters 
upon his property causing culm, refuse, etc., to be deposited 
thereon. 


Locust Gap—In a fire at Alaska Shaft early on Apr. 1, 
Thomas Graham and William McCoy, fire bosses were badly 
burned. A large number of men formed a fire-fighting force. 
The blaze grew rapidly but was finally gotten under con- 
trol. 


April 11, 1914 


Cranberry—The mine workers at the collieries of A. Par- 
dee & Co. threatened, on Apr. 2, to strike unless about 40 of 
the men back in their union dues paid up within the next 
week. “Button” troubles have recently occurred at a num- 
ber of the mines in this vicinity, but there have been no 
strikes to enforce payment of dues. 


Bituminous 


Charleroi—The Charleroi mine of the Carnegie Coal Co. 
resumed work Apr. 2 with approximately 500 men. This 
number will be increased as miners become available. 


Washington—Despite the counsel of the Official Board of 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers there were on 
Apr. 3 over 20,000 mine workers idle in Washington County. 
Of these all but about 800 quit because they did not wish 
to continue work until the wage scale was decided. 


Connellsville—A considerable section of the state road 
just south of Poplar Grove in Connellsville Township re- 
eently collapsed into an abandoned mine. 


Butler—Because the Erie Coal & Coke Co. refused to 
accede to their demands for an eight hour day 250 miners 
employed at Ferris went on strike recently. This and other 
mines in the Hilliards district have been working under union 
seale and conditions except as to hours of labor for the past 
three years. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling—Since the strike of the Ohio coal miners was 
declared a migration of foreigners from the idle fields has 
been in progress. It is believed that the majority of the 
foreigners in the 5th Ohio Sub-District will be gone by the 
last of the month if the strike is not settled by that 
time. 

The effects of this coal strike are declared to be wide 
spread affecting many lines of business other than mines. 
The railroads are hard hit and a conservative figure by a 
railroad official is that a million dollars a month will only 
about approximate the loss to the roads. There is also the 
loss to the employees through slack work which is con- 
siderable. 

Colliers—Thirteen demands are presented by the striking 
miners of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Coal Co. for 
consideration by the Board of Arbitration which Governor 
Hatfield proposes to name. Among the most important of 


these are recognition of the Union and an eight-hour 
day. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville—The conference of Western Kentucky coal 


operators and miners was brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
the operators’ ultimatum that no concessions involving an 
increased cost of production would be considered. Further 
negotiations will be carried on through the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile the 6000 miners affected will continue 
working under the 1912 agreement. 


Lexington—The College of Mining of the State University 
has announced details of its short course in coal mining, 
which started Apr. 1 and will continue to May 27. In- 
struction will be given in the following work! Study of 
different mining systems, laying out for mining, and meth- 
ods for thin and thick, flat and pitching seams; blast- 
ing, covering various explosives and the evils of improper 
blasting; machine mining; supporting excavations, including 
the principles of timbering; ventilation, with a study of the 
different methods and of coursing, splitting and regulating 
the current; the use of anemometers, water gages and other 
mine equipment; and mine rescue work. 


Madisonville—About 150 miners employed by the Kingdom 
Coal Co. went out on strike Mar. 31, on the refusal of the 
company to grant wage increases and other demands made 
by the men. This mine was recently unionized, as far as the 
greater number of the men were concerned. It is reported 
that a number of them were discharged for this reason, and 
that this is one of the causes of the strike. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—The miners of Belmont and Jefferson coun- 
ties, 15,000 of whom are on strike, are apparently preparing 
for a struggle which may last six months or longer. Thous- 
ands are seeking temporary employment to tide them over 
the strike period. 


East Liverpool—The Island Run coal mine which has been 
operated for a number of years by the Tri-State Ry. Co. re- 
cently discontinued operations. This mine has been the 
main source of fuel for the street car company for a num- 
ber of years and employed from 40 to 50 men working in two 
shifts of 8 hr. each. 
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Columbus—Figures have been prepared by a number of 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend operators showing the 
real difference in cost of mining under the screen system 
and the mine-run system. These figures will likely play an 
important part in the negotiations for the renewal of the 
mining scale after the question of the constitutionality of the 
mine-run law is decided. They show that under present con- 
ditions the cost of mining in the thin vein district of Penn- 
sylvania would be $0.6464, and in the thick vein district, 
$0.5611. In the meantime miners are trying to show that 
$0.71 3-7 would be an equitable basis for coal mined in the 
Hocking Valiey, No. 8, and Cambridge fields of Ohio. On a 
machine mining basis the thin vein district of Pennsylvania 
would pay $0.4461 for cutting, drilling, timbering and loading 
and the rate in the thick vein district would be $0.3892. The 
rates which are being discussed in the Hocking Valley are 
$0.4928; in No. 8, $0.4517, and in Cambridge, $0.4140. These 
figures tend to show that Ohio is being discriminated against. 
in many ways. 


Coshocton—Harry Daly recently made a discovery of a 
four-foot bed of cannel coal on the Stockum farm located 
about two miles east of Coshocton. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to open a mine in the territory. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—A circular sent out from the International 
Headquarters at Indianapolis and made public Apr. 3, calls 
for a referendum vote on Apr. 14 upon the decision of the 
miners’ representatives at the conference recently held in 
Chicago to withdraw wage demands and recommending that 
such questions as working conditions which the miners feel 
are in need of adjustment should be taken up with oper- 
ators locally, the miners meantime to remain at work. If 
this decision is ratified it will mean industrial peace, if not, 
a more or less extended strike. 





Terre Haute—Mine workers of district No. 11 met here 
Apr. 6, as an adjourned session of the biennial convention, to 
decide on the demands of miners, -to be presented to a joint 
convention of miners and operators Apr. 9. There will be 
no formal suspension of work in the mines. 


Brazil—At a meeting of the joint boards of operators and 
miners in the block coal fields, it was agreed to work the 
mines pending the settlement of wage and other differences. 
The operators are reported to have considerable coal on 
hand, 


Sullivan—A suit to test the question of whether a land- 
owner conveys oil and gas rights when he sells the coal 
under his land has been filed in the Circuit Court here by the 
Sullivan Gas & Oil Co. which has leased land, to drill for 
oil and gas but owners of the coal under the land have also 
begun drilling for oil. 

Vincennes—The Indian Creek Coal Mining Co., operating 
the largest mine in Indiana, claims the hoisting record of the 
state, having in eight hours hauled to the surface 3104 tons, 
beating the mine’s previous record by one ton. 


ILLINOIS 

Harrisburg—The route for the Miners’ Examining Board 
of Illinois for the month of April is as follows: Spring 
Valley, Apr. 2; Canton, Apr. 3; Peoria, Apr. 4; Danville, Apr. 
9; Pana, Apr. 14; Springfield, Apr. 15 and 16; Staunton, Apr. 
17; Breese, Apr. 23; Belleville, Apr. 24; Eldorado, Apr. 26; 
Duquoin, Apr. 29; Herrin, Apr. 30. 

Ottawa—Twelve hundred men are idle as a result of clos- 
ing down the coal mines at La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Jones- 
ville, and Cedar Point. This shut down was caused by an 
over-stocked market, many big consumers fearing a _ strike 
having stored many tons of coal. 


Peoria—The Illinois coal operators on Apr. 3 refused to 
grant the demands made by the miners and presented a 
counter-petition to the latter containing clauses which not 
only lower the present scale of wages, but which provide 
for easier working conditions as a means of decreasing the 
cost of production. 


Chicago—Five hundred English, Welsh, Irish and Scotch 
miners who had been employed for some time in Illinois and 
Indiana coal fields left Chicago Apr. 2 on a special train for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where they will embark for their old 
homes. They are taking advantage of a shut down in the 
mines to visit relatives across the sea. 


MISSOURI 


Midway—A 14-ft. bed of coal was recently discovered on 
the Newlin lease of the American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 
The coal was first encountered at a depth of 28 ft. and con- 
tinued to a depth of 42 ft. It is said to be one of the biggest 
deposits ever found in the Joplin district. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coalgate—Old No. 3 mine recently made a record by hoist- 
ing 819 tons of coal in one day. This is the most that has 
been taken out of that mine in years. Long ago, however, 
it had a record of over 1000 tons. 


TEXAS 


Wichita Falls—It is planned to have a demonstration in 
this city on Apr. 21 protesting against the treatment given 
“Mother Jones’ during the Colorado coal strike. Tt 
affirmed that 10,000 or more men from the north of Texas and 
Oklahoma will be in town for this occasion. 


MONTANA 


Red Lodge—The Northwestern Improvement Co. has made 
arrangements to proceed with the work of developing the 
big body of coal under the west bench, and active opera- 
tions will be commenced in June. This new field will be 
developed by shafting and tunneling, and beds Nos. 2 and 
3 will be tapped. It is anticipated that development of the 
mine, and placing it in a position for produetion, will 
probably consume a period of about three ears. 
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London, England—On Apr. 2 all of the coal miners in 
Yorkshire, numbering 17,000, had left the mines when the 
last of the notices to quit work had expired. The men 
demand the introduction of a minimum wage scale. Stocks 
of coal at the pitheads are only sufficient to last about one 
week, at the expiration of which time those industries de- 
pending on Yorkshire collieries for fuel will be seriously 
hampered. 
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Thomas L. Lewis recently stated unequivocally that he 
would not again be a candidate for any office in the United 
Mine Workers of America. He would not give any explana- 
tion for his decision. 


Roger Martin, superintendent of the Vulean Coal Co. re- 
cently returned home from the Hospital in Roanoke, Va., 
where he underwent an operation for an abscess in the side. 
He is now able to attend to his work. 


E. B. Coolidge, who has been coal and coke agent for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. Co. has been transferred to 
Chicago with the position of general western agent. His 
former headquarters were at Cleveland. 

Bey Eh Robertson wator 
mercantile 
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many years connected with the 

department of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 

general manager of stores, for that concern has re- 
He has not announced his plans for the future. 


Joseph Yannis, vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
District No. 1, was recently held up by two masked high- 


waymen near his home in Wilkes-Barre and robbed. The 
highwaymen, however, only secured $11 in cash and a gold 
watch. 


I. P. Mullen and HE. L. Halbert, superintendent and mine 
foreman at the Royal works of W. J. Rainey, were re- 
cently arrested on charges of violating a mine law which 
specifies that bore holes shall be kept 3 ft. ahead of the 
coal in narrow mine workings. 


Gordon B. Late, recently purchased the entire interest of 
the Irvington-Late Coal Co. and will conduct the business 
under the name of the Gordon B. Late Coal Co. This firm 
now has 800 acres of Kittanning coal located on the Hard- 
man branch cof the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in Preston County, 
W. Va. 

Arthur Nealee, of Pittsburgh, will be general manager 
and superintendent for the recently organized Montour Coal 
Co. which has leased what are known as the Illinois Colliery 
Co. mines located at Springfield, Auburn, Virden, and Girard in 
Illinois. Provided the wage question is settled satisfactor- 
ily these mines will be operated at an early date. 


Matt. Yurkonis was recently granted a verdict in the 
Brooklyn Federal Court of New York for $50,000 against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. for ‘personal 
injuries received on July 6, 1911. His injuries were received 
in a combined explosion of gas and powder in a mine at 
Luzerne, Penn. This is one of the largest verdicts ever 
rendered a miner for personal injuries. 
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Edward Devoy, one of the best known coal men in the 
Middle West, announced his retirement as president of the 
Devoy & Kuhn Coal & Coke Co. on Apr. 1, to engage in busi- 
ness for himself, under his own name, with offices in the © 
Equitable Building, St. Louis. Mr. Devoy organized the Devoy 
& Feurborn Coal Co. in 1885, but was active in coal trade 
circles for many years previous to that. That company was 
succeeded by Devoy & Kuhn. 
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Boiler Cleaner. E. H. Reiter, Elgin, Il. 
1914. Filed Nov. 20, 1912. Serial No. 732,526. 


Derrick for Mines. J. E. Jones, Carneyville, Wyo. 1.085,208, 
van. 27, 1914. Filed Jan. 29, 1913. Serial No. 745,017. 


Gas Producer. P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, Wash. 1,086,229 
Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Feb. 15, 1913. .Serial No. 748,757. . 


Mechanical Stoker. G. B. Rait, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,085,- 
630, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed May 15, 1912. Serial No. 697,428. 


Automatic Boiler Cleaner. <A. A. Olson, Riverside, [IIll. 
1,086,307, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed Nov. 15, 1912. Serial No. 731,471. 


Coal Handling Apparatus. F. F. Joseph, Chicago, [I1l. 
1,086,536, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Jan. 6, 1913. ‘Serial No. 740,271. 


Fucl Saver. J. T. McKee, St. Johns, New Brunswick, Can. 
1,086,834, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Dec. 23, 1912: Serial No. 738,342. 


Steam Boiler Furnace. G. 8S. Gallagher, New York, N. Y. 
1,085,859, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed Aug. 13, 1910. Serial No. 577,-» 
006. } 


Stoker for Underfeed Furnace Grates. 
Park, Uy 1,085,248 ane iia oe 
No. 718,545. 


Emergency Plug for Boiler Tubes. 
dens Nea Jan LOS bob Oe ainuene de Lo neces 
No. 747,490. 


Safety Lock for Self-Dumping Mine Cages. 
New Salem, Penn. 1,085,297, Jan. 27, 1914. 
Serial No. 760,734. 


Process of Treating Soft or Bituminous Coal and the Like. 
W. A. Ayres, Hazleton, Penn. 1,086,503, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed 
Apr Ui ols. sSerials Now 1odesaes 


Apparatus for Treating Soft or Bituminous Coal for the 
Separation of Slate Therefrom. W. A. Ayres, Hazleton, Penn. 
1,086,502, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Apr. 17, 1913. Serial No. 761,821. 


Coal Breaker and Cleaner. G. W. Borton and J. L. Hiller, 
assignors to Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
1,086,129, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed May 12, 1908. Serial No. 432,-— 
488. 


1,085,357, Jan. 27, 


EF. EK. Davis, Morgan 
Filed Sept. 4, 1912. Serial 


A. T. Anderson, Cam- 
Filed Feb, 10, 1913. Serial 


W. J. Phelan, — 
Filed Apr. 12, 1913. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—Representatives of the Slemp Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. recently announced that a million dollar — 
coal operation would be started near Craftville. 


Springfield, 111.—The Cora Coal Co. recently placed a con: 
tract for the erection of a new tipple to take the place of the 
one recently destroyed by fire at their mine near this city. 


Benton, Ill.—A large new mine 
outskirts of Benton during the coming summer by the 
Middle Fork Mining Co. This firm is incorporated for $200,- 
000, and owns 1660 acres of coal land east of the Clty. 


Meyersdale, Penn.—The mining plants at Jerome and 
Boswell, owned by the United Coal Co, interests, will 
be improved and other ventures started after the receiver- 
ship of the owning company, the American Water Works 
Co., has been concluded. 


Sturgis, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. has let to the 
Alloway Lumber Co. the contract for the construction of 10 
new houses at its No. 1 mine and 15 houses at No. 9. The 
lumber company has placed the material on the ground, 
and work will shortly begin on the new houses. 


Hazard, Ily.—The Hazardtown Coal Co. recently organized 
with a capital of $100,000 will begin work Apr. 10 ona 
first class mining plant immediately below Hazard where 
it will develop 1000 acres of choice coal lands. W. M. Jone3, 
of Barbourville, Ky., will be manager of the new operations. 








is to be opened on the 
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Barbourville, Ky.—A railroad surveying crew has been 
working between this place and Manchester, Clay County, 
Ky., for several weeks, and it is understood that the plan 
is to extend the proposed Cumberland Northern R.R. 
from Barbourville to Manchester, the company having al- 
ready acquired a right of way. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo By-Product Coke Co., organ- 
ized in New York some months ago, has broken ground for a 
plant near the Lackawanna Steel Co.’s property. The gas 
will be sold to the Lackawanna company and the coke will 
be handled by M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland, which is in- 
terested in the Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 


- Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Durham Coal & Iron Co. plans to 
construct by-product coke ovens in blocks of 30 to 60, with a 
view to future additions. These will consume about 800 
tons of slack coal daily, and 5,000,000 cu.ft. of gas will be 
sold. The initial expenditure will be approximately $1, - 
000,000. 


Penny, Ky.—The Long Fork Coal Co. will begin by Apr. 
15, it is announced, a mammoth coal operation near Penny 
on Long Fork Creek to be reached by a new five mile branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. At least seven openings will 
be made. The building of a good sized industrial city will 
be begun at once. Eight to ten million dollars will be ex- 
pended in the work. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Three coal operations are to be started 
within a short time at the mouth of Boone’s Fork. The 
Roberta Coal Co. contemplates an extensive plant a short 
distance up Boone’s Fork, where it will expend a large sum 
to establish a first-class plant. At Mater, at the mouth of 
Boone’s Fork, the Boone’s Fork Coal Co. is now making pre- 
liminary surveys preparatory to starting building opera- 
tions at which 500 men will be put to work. Following this 
the Consolidated Coal Co., one mile below the mouth of 
Millstone Creek, will begin operations shortly on another 
big operation. 
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Meunt Vernon, Ohio—The Eastern Kentucky Coal Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $1000 to $500,000. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Beacon Coal Mines Co. of Seattle has 
been organized with a capital of $1,000,000. The incorpor- 
ators are A. L. Knouse, V. C. Brown, and John F. Dore. 


Middleport, Ohio—The River View Coal & Mining Co. has 
been erganized with a capital of $5000. The incorporators are 
Ww. A. Brown, Emil Sauer, Laura Brown, W. L. Engler and 
Laura Engler. 


Knoxville, Tenn.— The Royal Coal & Coke Co. has amended 
its name to the Royal Consolidated Coal Co., and increase.l 
its capital from $100,000 to $300,000. The incorporators are 
H. S. Pless, W. A. Pless, J. W. Goons, G. A. Atchley, and 
Ben. A. Morton. 


Springleld, 111.—The Montour Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture, sell, and ship coal 
and other minerals, also, manufacture and sell by-products 
thereof. The incorporators are Wm. L. Patton, Henry L. Pat- 
ton, and H. R. Hall. 


Fairmount, W. Va.—The Fairmount-Lincoln Coal Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of mining coal, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The incorporators are Cc. H. Wag- 
gener, John G. Pritchard, Carl Riggs, and W. S. Black, all 
of Fairmont, W. Va. 


Huntington, W. Va—The Litz-Smith Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $40,000 to mine coal. The in- 
corporators are A. L. Litz, of Tazewell, Va., R. I. Smith, of 
Huntington, W. Va. J. B. Agee, J. G. McGuire, and W. D 
Spicer, of Logan, W. Va. 

Accoville, W. Va.—The H. B. Summers Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000, all of which has 
been paid in. The incorporators are M. A. Summers, Helen 
and May Summers, and Harry J. Summers, of Bridgeport. 
Ohio, and H. B. Summers, of Accoville. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Warrior Coal Co. has been in- 
eorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are planning an early development of 400 to 500 
acres of coal in McDowell County adjoining the operations of 
the Berwind-White Co., with a tipple at War, W. Va. 


Piedmont, W. Va.—The Cheat River Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $500,000. The officers are A. R. 
Balcom, pres., J. C. Mackley, secy. and A. R. Balcom, mgr. 
and constructing engineer. This firm will mine coal and 
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manufacture coke. It will invest about $70,000 for ma- 
chinery and plant, and expects to award the contracts for 
the above between Apr. 1 and May 30. 


Duquoin, [ll.—Incorporation papers for a new railroad in 
Williamson County have been filed with the circuit clerk. 
The new road will extend from Fredonia, on the Paducah 
branch of the Illinois Central R.R., to Reeves, on the Johns- 
ton City branch of the same road, and will be Known as 
the Fredonia and Reeves Ry. The incorporators are Officials 
of the Illinois Central R.R., who expect to use the road al- 
most exclusively for coal traffic. 
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Winchester, Ky.—Capt. J. G. Jones is negotiating with 
Eastern interests for the lease of about 1000 acres of coal 
land which he owns on the Big Sandy River. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Duquesne Coal 
purchased 250 acres of coal at Independence, 
County, at a price in excess of $100 an acre. 

Stone, Ky.—The Alburn Coal Co. is opening two new mines 
and will make a large increase in its output beginning Apr. 
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15. It will put 100 extra men to work. Fifty additional 
miners’ houses will also be built. 
Winchester, Ky.—Green A. Combs, of Montgomery Creek, 


in Perry County,, has sold a tract of about 1100 acres of 
coal land in Clay County to Henry Martin, of Winchester, 


for $22,000. The tract is located near Manchester, Ky. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Henry Clay Coal Co., has increased its 
coal output from 75 to 100 cars per day and proposes other 
increases from time to time. It will start another operation 
in close proximity to the present one the coming summer. 


Bristol, Tenn.—The Clinchfield Coal Corporation has con- 
tracted with the Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. to deliver to 
that firm from the mines in Russell County, Va., 900,000 
tons of steam coal. This fuel is to be delivered as it is 
needed. 


Wolf Creek, Ky.—The Wolf Creek Coal Co. which recently 
started a coal operation here will begin the shipping of coal 
soon and follow it by increases until a big output is reached. 
Over 200 miners’ houses have been completed, most of which 
are now occupied. 


Herrin, Ill. Another mining school has been opened by the 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute of this state at Herrin, 
under the direction of E. C. Lee, a well known mining engi- 
neer, formerly of Kingston, Penn. The work of the Institute 
has been made possible recently by act of the Legislature 
providing ways and means for establishing local schools of 
this character throughout the state. 


Peoria, Tll.—At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Tllinois Mining Institute, held at Peoria, Apr. 1, it was ar- 
ranged that the May meeting of the Institute would be held 
in Peoria, May 14, 15 and 16. The program will be announced 
later. Information in connection with the work of the Illi- 
nois Mining Institute can be had by writing to Martin Bolt, 
secretary and treasurer, 1526 South College St., Springfield, Ill. 

















Waynesburg, Penn.—A deed has been filed in the Greene 
County Court whereby J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown trans- 


fers 8000 acres of coal land in Perry Township to the St. 
Paul Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. This is the largest single 
transfer ever placed on record in Greene County. The 


property is that which was reported as being sold by Mr. 
Thompson: to H. C. Frick. The consideration is given as 


$1. 
Chicago, Tll—The Link-Belt Co., manufacturers of the 
Link-Belt silent chain drive for the transmission of power, 


elevating and conveying machinery, locomotive cranes, power 
house conveyors for coal, ashes, etc., announces the opening 
of an office in Detroit, Michigan, in Room 911, Dime Bank 
Building. L. W. Longman, formerly connected with the Chi- 
eago and Indianapolis works of the Link-Belt Co., has 
been placed in charge. 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination to and including 
May 11, 1914, for the following positions, open to men only: 
Mining Engineer at a salary of $2400 to $4000 per year; Mine 
Statistician at a salary ranging from $1800 to $2400 per year; 
and an Assistant Engineer of Mine Tests, at a salary of $1800 
to $2400 per year. Parties interested in any or all of these 


positions should write the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C., for Circulars Nos. 367, 369 and 368, respec- 
tively. 
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General Review 


Customary spring activity in anthracite. Bituminous at 
a standstill, consumers showing no disposition to enter the 
market. Indications point to a declining market unless there 
is a rigid curtailment. 

The anthracite trade is moving along briskly under the 
stimulus of abundant orders for April delivery. Tidewater 
busintss is particularly active, large quantities of coal going 
into the New England market, with indications that this will 
continue for two or three months at least. An increase 
of 25c. per ton in the April retail circular on the prepared 
grades at New York, as compared with last year’s schedule, 
has created some hesitancy in the local situation there, but 
the opening business is about normal. 

The Eastern bituminous market is at a complete stand- 
still, with no orders, plenty of coal available, and the volume 
moving under contract away below normal. Concessions are 
necessary to avoid demurrage, as the market is absorbing 
coal slowly and buyers are inclined to postpone negotiations. 
A feeling of hopelessness pervades the trade as competition 
is close, and it looks like a declining market later. 

Production in the Pittsburgh district is at something less 
than half capacity, there is no recognized circular, and con- 
sumers are instructing operators to discontinue shipments 
until stocks can be reduced; there is no business being done 
on new contracts, and the new season’s schedule has not been 
announced. The lack of uniformity in operating, pending the 
fixing of a new wage scale, is aggravating the situation 
further, and the general outlook is not encouraging. 

Although practically all of the Ohio mines are now closed, 
and neither side making any overtures for a settlement, the 
market still fails to develop any firmness. The final mine 
outputs are being delivered, and it is generally thought that 
most consumers now have a full two-months’ supply. The 
formal opening of lake navigation a week ago Friday has 
found this business to be equally dull and heavy, because of 
the excess supply at the head of the lakes and the uncertainty 
in labor circles. A large number of inquiries are reported at 
the Hampton Road piers, prices are stationary, and there 
was a heavy dumping; the curtailment in the union fields, 
however, has failed to create any unusual activity. 

There is a noticeable anxiety over the labor situation in 
the Middlewestern field, as indications are now pointing to 
more serious trouble than was anticipated. As yet, however, 
the market has failed to respond to this condition, even with 
the added inducement of the customary spring discount. One 
of the best features of the situation is the large inquiry on 
eontracts, but operators are hesitating to negotiate because 
of the uncertainty in the labor problem. 
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Movement of Pocahontas and New River way below nor- 
mal and the trade shows rather a pessimistic tone. Unusu- 
ally large volume of coal at Hampton Roads and market car- 
goes here are absorbed only with difficulty. Large reserve 
stocks in New England. Pennsylvania grades dull and heavy 
receipts of anthracite are expected. 

Bituminous—The volume of Hampton Roads coals being 
applied to contract is way below normal and there is practi- 
cally no spot demand whatever. At the same time most of 
the shippers are committed on marine transportation con- 
tracts and are therefore obliged to load vessels as they ar- 
rive. The market here is absorbing coal very slowly and in 
order to free cargoes of demurrage the distributors have to 
make such material concessions that new business and re- 
newals as well are being considerably affected. Buyers are 
more than ever disposed to postpone and it certainly looks 
like a declining market later. The threatened Central Penn- 
sylvania strike is regarded here as a flash in the pan affair 
and practically no interest is shown in it. With 175,000 to 
200,000 tons reported standing at the three Hampton Roads 
ports it is not surprising that the trade here shows a pessi- 
mistic undertone. 

Large reserve stocks are the rule 





at practically salle the 





industrial plants, and especially those equipped with auxili- 
ary water power, which is the heaviest in several years and 
there is no doubt the effect on coal consumption in those sec- 
tions will be very marked for at least two or three months. 

There are no new features in the market for Pennsylvania 
grades. With practically all the anthracite transportation 
engaged in moving domestic sizes, Pennsylvania coals are 
only incidental at tide-water at this time of year. The bus- 
iness is confined to special requisitions and not much is 
heard in a general way. All-rail there is only a fair move- 
ment with a lot of close competition for what new business 
offers. Prices on the popular grades are being held more or 
less rigidly and with the level so high and Hampton Roads 
coals so easy it is only natural many buyers here should turn 
back this year to the southern coals. It takes a high-grade 
Pennsylvania coal to withstand some of the low prices that 
are made to move distress cargoes at the various distribut- 
ing points. 
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Anthracite—A heavy amount of April coal is coming for- 
ward to dealers all along the New England coast. The ice 
at the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers is just at the point of 
going out and soon shipments will be on in earnest. The 
long-awaited Apr. 1 has arrived and now the sales agents 
are wondering where business is to come from wren present 
orders are filled. The outlook is dull for the summer. 

Boston prices were reduced 75c. on all sizes except egg 
on which the reduction is only 50c. This makes egg now the 
same price as stove. The list is as follows: 


Broken oaee-ce corn Seen eta $6.50. Shamoking... ana a: 50 
Hgg.6G ohn. fee ene ener 7.25" Franklin 3.2% 2.02) ee 8.50 
Stovehet ce cee ha cee oR eee 7.25 Bituminous. . : .$4.65@4. 90* 
IN Ut irae en re ee en ae ee 7.50 Screenings#).. a, see ee 3.00@3.25* 
Peas Soe eo eee one Cente $5.50 
*Higher figure effective after Oct."1 
Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as followe: 
Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*... wseeeeeee- $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*.. «s.e.. 2,20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. York* iar nace 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®.. scat sts 4 s.cccha Alera Seteatece el etter een eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton: Roads* ii..5.< << sj siesicrs tiéous sere. eles @ are net ee $2.80@2.85 
Boston tfc ic eis i yocace susie gael see ip eveiesend cious RET ey tole ot nena 3.63@3.73 
Providence... 6. cases se eos os Sains ce oe chien ne 3.60@3.78 


*F.o.b. 7On cars. 


NEW YORK 

Interest of the bituminous agencies concentrated on the 
labor negotiations. Some business in contracts. Note of 
hesitancy in the anthracite trade due to the change in open- 
ing retail circular. 

Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market is at a com- 
plete standstill. There is no demand, no orders, and plenty 
of coal on hand at all tide-water points. The entire attention 
of the trade seems to be concentrated on the labor trouble, 
and the situation is, of course, hinging to a certain extent 
upon the outcome of the different conferences now being held. 
If there is an important suspension in the bituminous regions, 
there will undoubtedly be a shortage of coal, and on the 
other hand, if operations are nct restricted, the trade is fac- 
ing a poor summer. In fact, there is a note of hopelessness 
prevailing in the trade regardless of which way the situa- 
tion ultimately works out. The operators who will be shut 
down feel that the others in the nonunion fields will be able 
to keep the market well supplied and at the same time be the 
principal beneficiaries. 

Some interest is still being shown in contracting. The 
conservative old-line companies holding out for last year’s 
figures, probably have about half their expiring business re- 
newed, with the balance still hanging fire. Other producers, 
willing to make concessions no doubt have more than this 
closed up. The spot market is not quotably changed, and 
continues the same as for the past several weeks, although 
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there is probably little or no business being negotiated at 
these figures: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades 
Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70 
@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, 
$3.15 @ 3.25. 

Anthracite—The feature of the New York hard-coal mar- 
ket is the new retail price schedule of 25c. per ton on the 
prepared grades above that for last year. It is stated that 
10c. of this increase is made to cover the new Pennsylvania 
state tax on anthracite, and the balance to provide for in- 
ereased labor costs, such as the advance granted the boat 
captains during the winter. A portion of it will also be ab- 
sorbed by the dealers, as it has been a generally accepted 
fact for some time that the retail trade has been working 
on too small a margin of profit. There appears to be some 
uncertainty as to whether this 25c. increase will be carried 
through each month and added to the winter circular also; 
it is reported at some points that the customary 10c. addition 
will not be made to the April circular on the first of May. 
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As a result of this increase, there has been some hesitancy 
on the part of buyers, particularly in New York proper, but 
as a rule the hard-coal business is about the same as usual 
during this month. The prepared grades are particularly 
active all rail, the steam sizes continue short at the upper 
ports, and rather lone at the lower ports. We quote the New 
York market on the following basis: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 
IBTOKCD a eitariv. cc crcacas- $4.60 $4.55 
eg. i Ae ee 4.85 $4.85 4.80 $4.75@4.80 
SUE Ge Be a 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
BURONE RU te aie aia asda atare:s 5210° 5.10 5.05 5205 
AP Shee le ee ee SOULE OO 3.50 3.35@3.50 
BsiGle Wheater wan: cs cco os 2.80 2:.80@2.90 2:.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
RCO cre ene le aioe elilctacs ac tues 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.30 1.90@2.30 
EST LBY cetera oie eos ehe o's i 80= -1780@1590" 1.,70 1.45@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mining in full 
Bituminous 
Little fear 


Activity still marks the anthracite trade. 
operation, and all sizes moving off promptly. 
market shows little or no signs of improvement. 
of trouble with miners anticipated. 


Anthracite—The second week of the spring anthracite 
business finds the trade moving along under the impetus of 
abundant orders for all domestic sizes, and a good market for 
the small or steam sizes but a season of mild weather will 
find much of this coal going into stock. No. 1 buckwheat 
seems to be finding the best market, with rice second; pea 
coal has already felt the effect of milder weather conditions, 
as evidenced by the fact that the individual operators still 
find it necessary to concede ten or fifteen cents from the 
so called circular prices to create a market. 


The tidewater business is particularly satisfactory. Large 
quantities of coal are going to the New England market, 
and business from this end looks promising for at least 


two or three months. It is understood that the far Eastern 
points are rapidly resuming navigation and before the middle 
of the month, few if any will be inaccessible. The outlook 
for tidewater trade is bright. Ruling prices are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Uv SRS, aed G8 Oe eo een $4.25 $4.35 @ 4.50 
FU cag heehee ol areca eee ee 4.50 4.50 
TTB dn acy erie Se aS ee Oa 4.50 4.60 
Sc. Soe eee A.75 4.75 
Shpall ot eee Bae ee 3.20 Be10°@ Belo 


Bituminous—While the market as a whole may be char- 
acterized as weak, yet there seems to be a tendency toward 
an improvement. The labor agitation had little effect on 
the local market, either in the way of added demand, or 
advanced prices, and what coal has been placed has mostly 
been on contracts. Prices continue on about a parity with 
the previous week. 

BALTIMORE 


Big gain in export coal trade is looked for. Prices firm 
but market listless. Contracting season draws to close in 
Satisfactory manner. 


A considerable improvement is anticipated in the export 
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trade that will somewhat offset the otherwise dull market. 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, Cuba and South American Atlantic 
ports are making inquiries of importance. Chartering is such 
that April will probably see a gain over the same period of 
last year. March witnessed an increase of nearly 2000 tons. 

While the general coal trade is rather lifeless, prices hold 
quite firmly. West Virginia gas coals vary between 75 and 
S5¢c., and steam fuels are selling at the mines at from 95c. 
to $1. Pennsylvania lower grades readily command $1 to 
$1.15, and best grades from $1.30 to $1.40. The closing of 
the contract season finds the majority of April business 
signed up. 

A continuance of cool weather 
some late buying of anthracite by householders with sho:t 
supplies. The spring business as a rule, however, will be de- 
ferred until after the local retail coal exchange sets the new 
schedule. Considerable interest is felt in the local trade in un 
city government plan to purchase coal in bulk instead of by 
department lots. The specifications are rather exacting and 
a number of coal firms may hesitate to bid as a result. 


the past week caused 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

No market for coal following settlement of wage scale, 
with some mines entirely closed and others operating part 
capacity. Many consumers have ordered shipments curtailed 
or suspended. Prices nominal. Connellsville coke softer, 
with uncovered consumers buying prompt lots instead of 
eontracting. Production and shipments decreased. 


Bituminous—The coal market became flat 
became known that there would be no general suspension 
on account of wage-scale differences. On behalf of the Pitts- 
burgh district it was announced that there would be no sus- 


immediately it 


pension, except such closing as was forced by lack of de- 
mand. This closing -has been rather pronounced. Nearly 
half the total capacity is temporarily represented in mines 


closed except for cleaning up work, while mines nominally 
in operation are running at greatly reduced rates, and ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh district mines since Apr. 1 have easily 
averaged below 50% of capacity. 

There is no recognized market price for coal. Prior to 
Apr. 1 there had been cutting of the regular list to the ex- 
tent of 10@20c. a ton and such prices could still be found 
now in all probability if consumers sought them, but in- 
stead they have been disposed to instruct operators to dis- 
continue shipments until they can liquidate at least a por- 
tion of the stocks they accumulated in expectation of a gen- 
eral suspension. A number of contracts expired Apr. 1 and 
these must in time be renewed, but at the moment there 
is no disposition on the part of consumers to negotiate. It is 
not settled, of course, what prices operators will eventually 
quote on contracts but their general attitude is that of ad- 


hering to the former list, which is now nominally the mar- 
ket, though shaded as. to prompt business: Slack, 90c.; nut 
and wslack, .ol.05GmnUty eol.255 eInIne-run, wiga. 30; . S4=in. $220; 


1%-in, steam, $1.50; 1%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market is quiet and somewhat 
softer in general tone. Coke operators recognize that iron- 
market conditions are unfavorable, at least temporarily, and 
that active furnaces are more likely to blow out than idle 
furnaces to blow in. The only activity in the past few days 
has been in prompt lots, which went at $1.95 generally for 
first-class grade. The purchasers, however, were consumers 
who had been expected to buy for the month of April as a 
whole, or even for the second quarter, and the attitude of 
buyers is that the shorter periods they engage themselves 
for the better, as they expect to buy at lower figures as time 
passes. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.90@2; contract fur- 
nace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.50; contract foundry, 
$2.40@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier’’ reports production in the Connellsville 
and Lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 28 
at 360,018 tons, a decrease of 4062 tons, and shipments at 
347,490 tons, a decrease of 22,040 tons. Production appears 
to have exceeded shipments by 12,528 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Too much bituminous on track, particularly at terminal 
points. Anthracite about normal. Country delivery hampered 
by muddy roads. Coke very heavy. 

Bituminous—There is practically no regular market to 
report and will not be any for some time. The output has 
been cut down materially by suspensions here and there, but 
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the action is not uniform. Some mines are already starting 
up, after a short shutdown, and it looks as if others would 
follow in a short time, as the men are anxious to work and 
the operators will not curtail production. 

This means a market continually overstocked and the 
consumer making his own prices. For quite a long time 
there has been little coal shipped, except on contract, that 
was not urged on the consumer just to get rid of it. Asa 
rule, the consumers are not only much overstocked, but there 
is a large amount of coal on track, much of it on car ser- 
vice. It would take a month to clean up this surplus and 
make a firm market possible. At the same time there is 
demand for slack, though it is not what it was. It is well 
that it is not selling very brisk, for it is hard to get it while 
so much mine-run and sizes are awaiting sale. Such a con- 
dition pulls the trade to pieces badly, though it makes the 
Allegheny Valley slack as high in price as Pittsburgh, in 
spite of the lower freight. The general outlook is not en- 
couraging as a whole. 

Quotations remain weak and uncertain on the basis of 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run, and $2.25 for slack, including Allegheny Valley, 
although other sizes of this coal are about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. 

Coke—As anticipated last week the report of a possible 
advance in foundry coke has not materialized. The trade 
is as dull as ever and any increase of output would be dis- 
astrous. Consumption is not increasing, and prices continue 
on the basis of $4.50 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite—There is a good April trade in all branches 
of the business, although country jobbers complain of bad 
roads that interfere with deliveries. The excess of egg 
coal continues and it is predicted that some new plan for 
breaking coal will have to be adopted sooner or later. The 
loading of anthracite for lake shipment continues slowly, 
more than 20 cargoes now being afloat. Not m~7h more will 
be done at present, as there is little demand for it at upper- 
lake ports and the prospect is for a late opening of the lake 
trade. Vessels will hold back as long as possible, as there 
is no iron ore for down shipment yet. 


TOLEDO 


The trade here is waiting future developments. Price 
lists are entirely off and everything unusually quiet and dull. 
Opening of navigation. 

There is no perceptible change in Toledo. With a strike 
on, the conditions here are little different from what they 
have been for many weeks. Everything is decidedly dull. 
During the week it has been impossible to move the small 
quantity of track coal, held in the local yards, even at big 
concessions. Consumers either stocked sufficient to last during 
a brief suspension or will depend upon West Virginia coal. It 
is thought that the majority have enough accumulated stock 
for at least a month or six weeks. The railroads, have at 
least a two months supply on hand and one of the largest 
factories announced that they had enough to last until the 
end of June. 

The demand for domestic, which was the life of the trade 
during the past six weeks is now entirely dead. 

The length of the Ohio strike is the determining factor in 
local conditions. Most of the operators are of the opinion 
that it will last for some time. 

Navigation was formally opened on Wednesday. Con- 
siderable coal has already arrived here for lake shipment. 
Large tonnages are held for this purpose on the east side 
awaiting the opening of the Pennsylvania bridge. 

Prices ave quotable as follows: 


Pocahontas Kanawha 


Domeshe dumm. - 2 eee $1.60 $1.40 
Biggin Wik ae cae el eee ee es 1.60 1.30 
Nut.hs| gf Sh tee Re ees 1.40 1,25 
7 lump..... SOP ers irre ey Gee oret ey 25 LS 
MEinG=Tikth 27 cree) at 2 deetenel eee rae eee ee 1.25 110 
Slack’ kh Sse ce ee eee 0.65 


As No prices on Hocking, Jackson, Pomeroy, Massillon, Pittsburg and Cam- 
ridge. 


COLT MBUS 


a 
Trade at a standstill. Practically no coal preduced and 
the demand weak. No indications for a renewal of the wage 
agreement have appeared. 


As anticipated, practically all of the operators in this 
state closed their mines Mar. 31 and they will remain closed 
until a satisfactory wage agreement is signed. As a result 
after the first two days of the week there was no produc- 
tion of consequence. Both operators: and miners have been 
playing a waiting game and no move has been made toward a 
renewal of the conferences. Neither side is sure of their 
ground as the passage of the mine-run law has seriously 
complicated matters. 
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While the policy committee of the United Mine Workers 
of America announced that the miners would be willing to 
work pending negotiations on the wage agreement, the 
operators decided to close down their mines, They have not 
yet taken any action to test the constitutionality of the mine- 
run law and cannot until after the referendum period is over 
which is about May 20. In the meantime the attorneys will 
canvass the situation and outline a plan of action to be fol- 
lowed. 

So far no effort has been made toward putting tipples and 
plants in shape to comply with the new law. This work will 
require several months and an expenditure of $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. The operators appear to be well organized and 
are standing solidly against resuming work before a number 
of disputed, points are settled. The market is in such a con- 
dition that a suspension of 60 days would not hurt anybody 
and would result in cleaning up stocks nicely. It is freely 
predicted that when work is resumed coal will be sold at a 
higher figure than prevailed since the first of the year. It 
is believed the cost of production under the new law will be 
advanced fully 8 to 10c. per ton. 

The indications for the lake trade are not very promising. 
Reports from the Northwest show there is still a considerable 
tonnage on the docks of the upper lake ports. There will 
not be much demand for lake tonnage before the middle of 
the season. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
Oy IE I Soke cts F 2.30@2. 40 $3.65 
Mine=riatt.cye cee quer 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.30 
Screenings........... 1.67 1.85@1.95 1.62 
CLEVELAXD 


Lake coal shipping started last Friday at Huron. The 
suspension in Ohio failed to bring any appreciable benefit 
to the market and prices rule on the low level of the last 
few weeks. 

Every commercial mine in Ohio closed down Tuesday 
night, and most of them will remain closed for some 
time. Although consumers realized the threatened suspen- 
sion was not a myth, they did not come into the market with 
a rush; much stocking has been done in this district and 
little may be expected in the way of improvement in the near 
future. 

The last coal mined in Ohio under the old contract has 
reached the markets, but it is not expected it will sell readily. 
The local trade has been carrying between 500 and 600 cars 
of coal, which will not be moved in less than two weeks. 
Prices continue low because operators and jobbers must sell 
coal to avoid car service. 

Anthracite is coming to retail dealers and as many of 
the retail yards have large stocks of soft coal they are 
somewhat crowded. 

Lake shipping began Friday when a small steamer and 
barge left Huron with coal for St. Clair River ports. An- 
other 
Coal is arriving for lake shipment in small quantities. The 
B. & O. is accepting lake coal only when the vessel is 
waiting at Lorain to load. The B. & O. machines at Lorain 
went in operation Apr. 10. ; 

Coal shippers are not actively working among vessel own- 
ers. The situation at the mines in Ohio and parts of western 
Pennsylvania is so uncertain they cannot be sure of having 
coal and there will be no demand from the upper lake ports 
for at least sixty days. It is said among shippers that ad- 
ditional chartering of vessel capacity will not be done for 


another three or four weeks. 
The spot market is quotable as follows: 
. Middle 
Pocahontas No. 8 District Fairmount Youghiogheny 


Lump, } in.$2.75@2.90* $1.90@1.95 $1.S0@1.85 $1.90 $2.25 


Kgg....... 2.75@2:90* 

Mine-run.. 2.55@2.60* 1.85 1.80@1.85 2.15 
Nat: ape 1.90 1.£0 2.00@2.05* 
Slack enw, 1..25* 1.75 ern 1.90 


*For coal shipped or en route. 
CINCINNATI 


Closing down of Ohio mines stirs local demand. 
looks to West Virginia and Kentucky for tonnage. River 
movement steady with all harbors, down to New Orleans, well 
supplied. 

The trade here is now passing through a transitional 
period and the market is rather quiet. The demand for ship- 
ments from Kentucky and West Virginia has been greatly 


Trade | 


steamer and barge cleared Saturday for river points. — 
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emphasized since the closing of the Ohio mines last week. 


Operators in the Southern districts are watching with the 


yet they have shown no 


e 
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keenest interest the events now taking place north of the 
river, and while the majority of the dealers here believe that 
the situation will be relieved in the near future, Southern 
producers are making every effort to increase their produc- 
tion. 

The rail movement through here is about as heavy as 
the lines North can take care of. This will be greatly re- 
lieved, however, by the diversion of C. & O. coal to the 
Hocking Valley for distribution in the central and northern 
parts of the state. Every harbor from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans is well supplied, the river movement having been 
steady. 

In some quarters it is said that the domestic trade is at 
a complete standstill, which condition will likely continue for 
some time, as retail dealers show little disposition to put 
in stock for next winter. Producers are sanguine that deal- 
ers will begin calling for shipments within the next few 
weeks which will have a tendency to relieve the market. 


DETROIT 


Improved demand and outlook is brighter. 
eontracts for the new year. 


Activity on 


Bituminous—The local situation has cleared up somewhat, 
and the indications are brighter for a good healthy business 
the coming season. The demand has quickened and a more 
optimistic feeling prevails. There has been a great deal 
of activity in contracting particularly, and considerable bus- 
iness is said to have been closed at profitable figures. Oper- 
ators are showing no particular anxiety to close contracts, 
and are exercising some care in taking only what business 
they want. Some small premiums have been offered for 
light consignments of track coal, but this is rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. 


Coke—The situation is practically unchanged with the 
demand only fair for this time of the year. Indications point 
to increased business shortly. Connellsville is quoted at $3 
with Sement Solvay at $3.25, and gas house at $2.90, all 
f.0.b. ovens. 

HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for month of March 
Prospects for heavy movement 


Week’s shipments heavy. 
more than one million tons. 
during April. 

The dumpings. over all piers at Hampton Roads have been 
good and the demand for coal is much better than it has 
been for some time. 

Prices remain stationary. From the number of inquiries 
in the market for coal for prompt movement indications are 
that shipments will be heavy during the current month. 

Foreign shipments for the week have been to Naples, 
St. Lucia, Cuba, Montevideo, Canal Zone, Georgetown, Ccronel, 
Port Morant, Ceara and Manoz. In addition to the foreign 
movement the coastwise shipments have been heavy. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. at Lamberts Point made a 
new record for fast loading on Mar. 28 when they dumped 
7751 tons of cargo and bunkers into the S.S. ‘‘Middlesex,” 
this coal being put aboard in the short space of 4 hr. and 
10 min. The best previous record out of this port being 4 
hr. and 50 min. for a like quantity of tonnage. 

Shipments of coal out of Hampton Roads for the month 
of March amounted to over one million tons of which quan- 
tity the Norfolk & Western Ry. at Lamberts Point dumped 
532,525 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at Newport News 
331,633 tons and the Virginian Ry. from Sewalls Point 222,- 


803 tons. 
LOUISVILLE 


Continued mild weather stops the domestic movement 
and business is at a low ebb. The steam market is equally 
weak. Suspensions in cther districts have had no effect as 
yet. 

In spite of the stiffening which should normally follow 
a suspension of operations in other fields, the market in 
this territory is extremely weak, owing largely to the prac- 
tical cessation of the movement of the prepared grades. Re- 
tailers report that there is no demand whatever, and as 
inclination to begin stocking in 
anticipation of the summer business. The expected sus- 
pension in western Kentucky will not improve things ap- 
preciably, as there is simply no market for coal at this time. 

The steam market is also slow, despite the scarcity of 
screenings which might be expected to follow a weakness 
in the domestic market. This is due to the inactivity in 
many industries, resulting in a lessened need for fuel and 
low prices, ranging from the rock-bottom figure of 35c. for 
western Kentucky nut and slack to 75c. or thereabouts for 
the better grades of eastern Kentucky, with few sales. It 
is reported that 6-in. block has been offered as low as 85c., 
indicating a market so quiet that it might be called quite 


dead. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Lump coal and steam coal very quiet. Furnace and foun- 
dry coke show little change and blacksmith coal is normal. 
Car supply satisfactory. Spring prices on Cahaba coal. 

With the coming of summer weather, all spot business 
on lump coal has vanished, and while spring prices are now 
prevailing, business, so far, has been short of expectations. 
However, the next thirty days will show heavy bookings of 
lump coal for summer and fall shipment. Following are 
prices on standard Cahaba nut, No. 2 lump and fancy lump. 


Fancy 

2x5 Nut No.2Lump Lump 

JAN STIL Wy Men ete rstegcre Wee eae | OR 2.00 PHVA 2.50 
1 aint edn ol ayaa? BE 4S 5 Aw ies eee kgs 2.10 230 2.60 
SUT Late Re eee ae eae 2.20 2.45 2.10 
Lae 2) Set Mg ck tee pa, a ce aN get 2.30 2.55 2.80 
PIOUS Gone poet rate cn Ce ees Pe 2.40 2.65 2.90 
Deptemben en tier Ree eee ke ee 2.50 Pes 3.00 
WGLODery se sete erga chee et tee ee BAO Zee 3.00: 
Novemberito: March... -925)7hs...... 2215 3.00 Bu2D 

These prices are based on business being normal. Should 


the winter be cold they will advance, but if mild they would 
drop. 

The steam coal business is far from being satisfactory, but 
the operators are expecting an improvement within the next 
ten days or two weeks. There is little or no change in the 
furnace or foundry coke market, it still being very quiet. 
Blacksmith coal is about normal. Furnaces report only small 
sales of pig iron for last week, with prices around the $11 
mark for 2 Foundry f.o.b. Birmingham. The car supply is 
satisfactory. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Fair domestic trade due to cool weather requiring con- 
tinuanece of furnace fires. Steam grades moving about the 
same. Industrial demand improving and some storing still 
being done. Prices hold steady. 
~ The weather continues cool and there is still a fair trade 
in domestic coals in Indiana. The demand for steam grades 
continues .about the same; an improvement was expected 
but the industrial situation has not picked up. However, 
building operations have a start now and this will mean 
more activity generally. It is also the time of year when 
the automobile factories make a good showing. While these 
are far from being at full capacity, yet, they show con- 
siderable improvement over their winter schedule. Some 
other lines are also more active. 

All this, added to the storing of coal by the larger buy- 
ers, because the new wage agreement is not yet signed, gives 
Indiana mines fairly active going. It is noted in this city 
that some consumers of domestic grades are laying in stocks 
of coal while they are sure they can get it. There is con- 
siderable inquiry concerning contracts for next year, but some 
hesitancy on the part of operators in quoting old prices 
during the pending uncertainties. Some of the mines have 
closed for repairs and a few hundred miners have taken 
advantage of this and of the delay in reaching a wage agree- 
ment and have left for Europe for a few weeks’ vacation. 
Some mines were closed Apr. 1 that the miners might cele- 
brate the aniversary of the eight-hour-day law. Prices con- 
tinue generally unchanged. 

CHICAGO 

Summer discounts and labor troubles fail to stimulate 
business. Considerable activity in contracting with new bus- 
iness at last year’s figures. ' 

The expected movement toward a large storage of coal 
in preparation for a mine suspension did not materialize and 
a flat and dull market is the result. The general reduction 
in prices for the summer did not seem to aid the situation to 
any appreciable extent. 
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COAL AGE 
Contracting continues to feature the. smokeless coal mar- 
ket, with the larger portion of the Chicago business all 


COAL 


closed although there is still some which is not as expeditious 
as was expected. Satisfactory conditions prevail in spot bus- 
iness with a number of concerns entirely sold up for de- 
livery of prepared coal in April and May and more than half 
sold up on June and July delivery. Prices are steady at 
$1.25 for mine-run up to Aug. 1 and $1.40 after that date. 
wor lump and egg the price is $1.60 for April, $1.70 for May, 
$1.90 for June, $2 for July and $2.25 for August and probably 
the balance of the vear. 

Conditions have been unusually dull with regard to the 
Hocking situation as a result of the energy of dealers who 
aided their customers in filling up before the mine suspension 
Franklin County, Carterville and Harrisburg mines are 
awaiting the outcome of the labor situation, and they have 
provided their contract customers with as much coal as they 
could be induced to take. The belief is that there will be 
no serious interruption to mining. Similar conditions prevail 
in Indiana with an expected shut down of from two to three 
weeks; it is understood that the market is well enough 
stocked to withstand this. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Hocking Pittsburzh Pomeroy Kanawha 

Domestic lump..... $1245.) Lesoe int coe $1.50 @ 1.40 $1 40@1.35 
2 ine@hbis. howls omic 1.30 @ 1.25 $1.20@ 115 1.35@1.30 1.30@1.25 
Nb ie ios. 4 eer aes 1 325. () 1h20) oe ee nee 1.830@1.25 1.25@1.20 
Mine-run..ces. sac. L.15i@ 110) 1210'@ 1,05” Jas O10 1.15 @ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80........... 0.909@ 0.85 0.75 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.75@0.70 1.00@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.65 @ 0.60 
Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 


egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


ST. LOUIS 
Labor situation takes an unexpected turn for the worse 
and some anxiety now evident. Nearly all mines shut down. 
Prices unchanged but tending to advance. 


There is a feeling of anxiety in the local coal trade circles 
as to the future developments in the labor situation in the 
Illinois field. In only a few instances has there been much 
storage coal bought by the steam plants here but the de- 
velopments of the past few days have caused a great deal of 
anxiety as indications are that things will not be as smooth 
as was anticipated by the railroad interests. These latter 
were advising the public all the time that there would be no 
strike, but in the meantime they were shipping all the coal 
they could get for railroad storage purposes, taking advant- 
age of the cheap prices that prevailed on account of the 
rumor that there would be no protracted shut down. 

Some of the mines in the Standard district are working 
but only a few. There are no mines being operated in the’ 
outer districts, as far as can be learned. The circular prices 
as quoted in the last issue are practically the same, with the 
exception of screenings. The market at the close of last 
week on Carterville screenings was 90 to 95c., with a tend- 
ency to bring $1 and only a little offered. The Standard 
market was about 65 to 70c., with a tendency to go to 75 and 
80 cents. 

There is no washed coal on 
somewhat scarce from all fields. 
than lump, so that such mines 
nothing but lump. 


the market, and nut coal is 
Egg has moved more freely 
as have coal on track have 


KANSAS CITY 
Market generally steady. Increased production of cheap 
steam-shovel coal causing a readjustment of trade conditions. 


Demand for lump is at a standstill, while steam coal is 
showing improvement. The market is generally steady, 
though Cherokee lump is badly off because of competition 
with the steam-shovel operations in the Pittsburg and other 
fields. With the arrival of good weather, the steam-shovel 
mining is progressing at an increased rate, with the result 
that shaft operators are finding themselves at a marked 
disadvantage. The cost of shovel mining is much less than 
by shaft, though that method does not allow as large an 
output as the latter. Operators mining Cherokec lump are 
finding it impossible to compete with the steam shovels and 
the situation is causing a good deal of uncertainty. It ap- 
pears as if the shaft operators will be able to sell only sur- 
plus demand which cannot be cared for by the shovel mines. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 27—With the approaching of the Easter holidays and 
heavier chartering of late, the outlook is more promising. 
Prices are approximately as follows: 


Rest Welsh steam........... $4.35 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.09 
Best.seconds; fos... 27 cme A 20~ Seconds 7s -1a. eta ee eee 3.90 
Seoonds ce) b:taie ewe weit 4.08 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.60 
Best idry: coals: asec eee 4.34“ Secondanecd. ccm on eer aimee 2.02 
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The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

The Un-ted States Consular Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follow; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
by giving numbers: 

A foreign business man informs an American consular offi- 
cer that he is anxious to introduce American coal into the 
country in which he is located, and has just entered into ne- 
gotiations with a Government official in reference to supplies 
of American coal. There is a disposition to buy such product 
provided the quality compares favorably with that of Cardiff 
coals. If American firms can comnete it is believed that 200,- 
000 tons of coal can be disposed of. Translation of the speci- 
fications which cover the purchase of Government supplies 
accompanied the report, and can be obtained by interested 
firms from the’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
—No. 12,790. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in ve- 
ceipt of a communication f>om a trade organization in the 
United States stating that one of its officials will make a trip 
to a HWuropean country in several months for business pur- 
poses. He desires to take advantage of this opportunity to in- 
troduce American coal into the country in question. He states 
that he has good connections in the market and believes that 
the time is opportune for establishing a permanent trade in 


this article.—No. 12,777. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for March and the first three months 

















of the current year as compared with last year were as 
follows: 
March 3 Months 
. 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Phila. & Reading........ 936,304 976,712 2,698,223 3,399,293 
Lehigh Valley........... 926,701 829,502 2,419,133 3,066,782 
Cent. RaRA Nid ae nies 750,381 665,856 2,018,522 2,240,293 
Del. Lack. & West....... 668,038 532,247 1,260,529 2,217,917 
Del! Hudson... see 446,135 562,440 1,475,406 1,782,988 
Pennsylvania........... 585,190 429,211 1,547,408 1,496,825 
PIG; Se shh coe Re 660,924 700,388 1,900,534 2,073,542 
Ont. & Western....... 191,030 212,932 542,131 642,236 
Totalas. 2 tr tehiee 5,164,703 4,909,288 14,461,886 16,919,876 
SUUUVCUUURTOTOEGUETOYPAUAUENEOUUOGROSOQEUESOUORESOAOUENCOMUAUTNCEAUCLENOTAUSUCAAKERESUSUSNTESAIOCEOCHOUTOCARUENEOECSOOOESECH BERS OQESKO ELE OaTUREY OOS UECPOONR TEA SMAD esa Fens ee LO 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
A Dra 4s 





Week's Range——. Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 844 84 84} 864 843 
American Coal Products Pref........ 1043 1044 1044 106 104 
Cyloradoritvel &iironesneaee eee 343 314 31} 343 283 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... eae ee 155 ata «ae 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... Pin: 102} ae - 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 47 48 es se 
Island Creek Coal Pref.....¢..+5..: 874 864 863 SPS oad 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 a saad 
Pittsburgh Coal eeeente eo eee 213 21 21 234 17% 
Pittsburgh“Coal’ Pref., son ene eae 92? 91k 92 933 86 
Pond .Creekive. ceih-t.. cece die eres 18} 17 17 ee ae 
Reading iijseeta-sc noite cedeacnrenes 1663 1643 1653 172} 1613 
Reading 1st Prefsyaee- pee eee 88 88 88 89 875 
Reading 2nd Prefesciv.m re. eee 883 884 884 93... 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 50 50 50 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr Last Sale Range 
Colol . .& Isesn) s.f.¢) 6sse eee 97 98% 98 98 913 99 
ColoP FE & IvgenyGansece. pera 108. 110° 1072" June2toaeeee 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 781i Sale 783 782 764 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ at 73 73' Mat. *i40573 79 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s........: 891 92 89  Mar.’14 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ 91 ne 993 Feb. ’14 99% 994 
Ke& HoiGr&sG) istiaificibaen uh 984 1023 Apr.’06 .. >, 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 91 te 93 93 93 934 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 883 89 88 88 84 88 
Tenns Coal penS ba oss see lene he 78 823 803 Mar.’14 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63........ 103 Sale. 103 103 97% 1034 
Lenn. Divlet o.6s ssc cee 102. 103 1013 Mar.’14 1013 103 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......... 101%. 103 101% 102 101 102 
Utah Fuel Ibtg.58!s ei see ee eee 101 hi 1014 Mar.’14 1013 101 
Vactor, Fuel ist sif-bas.2si¢26 068. oe 75 80. May ‘I3 .. vA 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 93 Sale 93 93 923 95 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 
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Cut out the branch trolley lines in your 
mine when they are not in use with 


Westinghouse 


Automatic Section Insulators 


Top View of Westinghouse Automatic Section Insulator 


Bree trolley lines protected by these insulators are only energized by the locomo- 
tive throwing the insulator switch when entering the branch. 


The circuit is opened and closed by a switch blade mounted on a rocker which the trolley 
In one position the blade connects with copper contacts, in the other there is no 


operates. 
A spring prevents the rocker from remaining in an intermediate position. 


connection. 
There is no arcing at the switch contact, because the rocker is always energized, and the 
switch connection is always closed while the trolley wheel is on the rocker. 


This device complies with the Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Law of 1911, Section 41, Page 67, which requires that branch 
trolley lines be fitted with automatic trolley switch, etc. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Makes the suggestion that mine managers investigate 
the different types of mine rolling stock. Much un- 
necessary expense is incurred through the employment 
of mine-car wheels that are not adapted for the service 
and conditions to which they are subjected. 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 636-637 


Getting Results—*Surface Steam-Line Supports—Cost 
Sheets; Their Uses and Their Limitations—Dewatering 
Coal After Washing. 


*A Mopern ILLINoIs CoAL-MINING PLANT: 
Pages 638-639 


A southern Tllinois coal-mining plant where the ma- 
chinery and equipment. are thoroughly up to date. 
R. G. Read. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*A PoRTABLE SELF-RESCUER: Page 640 
First-Arip TREATMENT FOR FRACTURED OR INJURED 
PELVIs: Page 640 


PREVENTION oF CoAt-Dust IXXPLOSIONS: 
Pages 641-643 


The British authorities recommend a mixture of stone 
dust with the powdered coal of the mines, such that, 
on incineration, the ash left will weigh half as much as 
the sample taken. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*MARKETING CONDITIONS AT NEW ORLEANS: 
Pages 644-645 


With the near approach of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, the coal situation at New Orleans is attracting 
general interest. Development of an all-water route 
from the Alabama fields is one of the most important 
factors so far. Paul Wooton. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


‘THe First “Strip Pit’ Sox: Page 645 


*GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE IN A PENNSYLVANIA MINE: 
Pages 646-647 


A comparative study of the cost of gasoline-locomotive 
haulage versus mule haulage in proportion to production 
at the Hagevo operation of the Shade Coal Mining Co. 
COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


GOVERNMENT ConTrou or LAKE TrAFFIc: Page 647 
A Stupy or Mine FATALITIES: Page 648 


Coat AND Coxr News: .Pages 662-665 


Coat TrapE REVIEW: Pages 666-670 


*THE CHAMPION MINES OF KANSAS: 
COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


Pages 648-649 
By Barry Scobee. 
GERMAN CoKE OVENS: Page 650 


*CaGE FOR ANIMAL Atr TEsts: Page 650 


Text Book ON SAFETY: Page 651 


*PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE: 
Poem by Breton Braley. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


Page 651 


Wuo’s WHo 1nN Coat MINING: Page 652 


Brief sketches of the lives of George R. Wood, electrical 
and mechanical engineer for the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, and Oscar Cartlidge, 
manager of the Jllinois State Mine Rescue Station. 


EDITORIALS : Pages 653-654 
The Lockout—Is the Ohio Screen Law Constitutional ?— 


Conservation—Straightforwardness—One Way to Intro- 
duce Your Coal. 








LreGgaL DEPARTMENT: 


Damages for Wrongfully Mining Coal: 

Recovery is measurable by value of the coal at the 
pit’s mouth, less the cost of production, unless the tak- 
ing was willful, in which case no allowance is made 
for expense in mining and removal. Qualifications of 
the rule noted. A. L. H. Street. COAL AGE, Vol. 5 


Page 656 


Page 655 


Lockout IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA: 


Two W. VA. Mines Have MADE NEw ReEcorps: 
Page 656 


Discussion BY READERS: 


Safety or Refuge Chambers in Mines. 
The Certificate Law. Letter No. 27 
The Mine Foreman. 


Pages 657-659 


Letter No. 1— 
Fan Ventilation— 





Stupy CoursE 1N Coat MINING: Page 659 


Tnquiries OF INTEREST: Page 660 


Study Question, Ventilation—Cubie Capacity of Anthra- 
cite Sizes. 


EXAMINATION QuESTIONS witH ANSWERS: Page 661 
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Its Up To You! 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 
Advertising has done great —_ulous salary to study and im- 


things for you, reader. 


It has cheapened the cost 
of goods by making the 
marketing easier and less ex- 
pensive. 


It has forced the manufac- 
turer to keep his eyes and 
ears open for suggestions and 
recent inventions. 


It has forced the retailer to 
have a cleaner store; a larger 
force of trained clerks; a bet- 
ter system totake care of 
your wants. 


Advertising has broadened 
competition. It has made 
progress vital. It has opened 
the markets of the world. 


The opened market has 
forced the advertiser to keep 
ahead of his competitor. 


For this reason one big 
concern pays a man a fab- 


prove the devices it manufac- 
tures. 


Every onward, upward 
step in the technical world is 
reflected in the selling section 
of this paper. 


It is an index of technical 
progress. 


Are you measuring your 
steps by itr 


When you keep step with 
the development of your field, 
your efficiency keeps a jump 
ahead of the man who is con- 
tent to putter along with yes- 
terday’s success. 


In this issue you will find 
some new device, some labor 
or time saver that marks an- 
other onward step. 


Advertising has done great 
things for you, reader. Have 
you benefited? 
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Mr. Mine Manager, what do you 
know about mine rolling stock? 


When you purchase mine car wheels, 
these days, you are not limited to one 
type of wheel, as you were some half 
dozen years ago; you may make your 
choice, for instance, from at least a 
dozen different designs of self-oiling 
wheels; probably an equal number of 
roller-bearing patterns, to say nothing 
of ball bearings and others. 


Have you, at your finger ends, any 
positive information that would justify 
you in eliminating some of these types 
from consideration and allow you to 
choose intelligently from the balance? 


To be more specific; let’s assume that 
in one of your mines you have a long 
motor haul where you are now pulling 
your cars at the rate of about five miles 
per hour. It appears that because of 
the rapidity with which you are driving 
the narrow work, that it will soon be 
necessary to increase your haulage 
speed to eight miles per hour, and, 
eventually, to twelve miles per hour. 
Do you know whether the wheels 
you now have in service on your mine 
cars, will stand up under such speeds; 
and, if not, do you know of any type 
of wheel that will? 


Let’s go a little farther. Do you 
know whether it costs more to lubricate 
the self-oiling wheels, using black oil 
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than the roller-bearing and ball-bearing 
wheels that require an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of lubricant? 


Do you know the difference in draw- 
bar pull between cars equipped with 
any one of the types of wheels men- 
tioned, in contrast toany other one type. 


Have you any figures showing the 
comparative life of any two of the types 
of wheels mentioned? Do you know 
whether some of these types are es- 
pecially adapted to slope hauls, while 
others are peculiarly adapted to prac- 
tically level hauls? 


Come now—fess up; you need not 
be ashamed of your ignorance! Listen 
to this: 


So far as we are aware, not a single 
mining corporation has covered such 
an investigation, intelligently and fully 
—or at least, if they have, they have 
not seen fit to take the mining frater- 
nity into their confidence. 


Surely the inventors of these different 
types of wheels are deserving of some 
kind of a hearing; and as for the owners 
of our mining property, you know they 
need all the dollars that can be wrested 
from present cost sheets. 


Get busy: If we have misstated your 
experience, tell us so emphatically; we 
won’t take offense. 
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Getting Results 
By WitL1AmM H. ScHAEFFER* 


An intelligent imitator always gets some results. He 
is up and doing while the other fellow, hoping to find a 
file of Original Ideas dropped upon his desk, finds him- 
self shriveling up in the Chair of Opportunity. 

Action generates originality, and it takes originality to 
imitate, paradoxical as that may seem. The original 
man takes an original way to better results. # The old 
way was to survey the road yourself and erect from 
personal experience the necessary guide posts. The new 
way, the original way, is to study first the accounts of 
the journeys that other men have made over the same 
ground, marking down in your mind the pitfalls, the soft 
spots, and the treacherous places that they have encoun- 
tered, and then going ahead and side-stepping all of 
these known difficulties. Then when the unexpected dif- 
ficulty comes, you can meet it more easily because it was 
the only obstacle you didn’t know about and you have 
conserved your full strength to concentrate upon it. 

You never will find two problems in real life identical. 
The art of adapting to one business the principles de- 
veloped in another seems to be the fountain of efficiency, 
and is actually as simple as A. B. C. On that idea 
alone, efficiency engineers have enabled themselves to 
really earn big remunerations from shrewd business men, 
who failed to grasp the simple idea involved. 

Individual experiences are but illustrations of the ap- 
plication of the principle they strive to carry home. Don’t 
hitch the cart before the horse and regard the principle 
as the example and the experience as the fundamental 
truth involved. That’s what the fellow is doing who is 
up against the problem that is “so different.” 

The same principle is now being adapted to coal min- 
ing and if by a study of technical literature, you dig 
for ideas as conscientiously as you dig for coal, you 
won’t be covering the road of Progress between Here 
and Best Results without knowing before you start the 
maps that others have laid out in the territory affected. 


Surface Steam-Line Supports 


The accompanying illustrations show the method 
adopted in the Norrie group of mines at Ironwood for 
supporting an outdoor steam pipe. The steam is con- 
veyed some distance from the boiler house to the hoist at 
one of the shafts. The pipe is carried on the structural- 
steel bents shown in order to maintain the desired grade 
over the variable ground. 

The bents are spaced about 15 ft.; every 200-ft. approx- 
imately a slip joint is inserted to take care of expansion. 
This is carried on the structure shown near the center of 
the photograph. The bents are set on concrete foundations 
to which they are held by plates bent at an angle, riveted 
to the legs and bolted to the concrete. The 3x12-in. plank 





*Akron, Ohio. 
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supported on angles along one side, serves as a walk when 
it is necessary to inspect the pipe or pack the slip joiuts. 
The cross-braces are spaced 314 ft. center to center and 
as many are used as the height of the bent requires. 





Pret LINE FROM THE BorLeR House 


The manner of holding the pipe on the top of the bent 
so as to permit longitudinal motion, is of interest. The 
pipe is jacketed with insulating material and sheathed in 
galvanized iron wired on. 


A cast saddle at each bent is 


” Y 
34x34 Angle 
5 3x12" Plank 
Eg 
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Top oF A Brent, SHowrnG SADDLE AND ROLLER 





bolted to the bottom of the pipe with two 34-in. bolts, over 
the top. The bottom of this casting is a socket which fits 
over a short section of 2-in. pipe. This pipe acts as a 
roller; it is free to roll longitudinally on a plate which 
forms the top of the bent, but is held against lateral 
motion by 1x1-in. pieces riveted to the plate. The details 
of construction of the top of the bent are evident from the 
drawing.—The Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Cost Sheets--Their Uses and 
Their Limitations 


By J. B. DE Hartt 


SYNOPSIS—The daily cost sheet, while indispensable 
to the mine foreman as a record of the daily expenditures 
of the company, is, necessarily, an imperfect record of the 
production cost and should, therefore, be supplemented 
by a weekly or fortnightly cost sheet. 
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The output of most coal mines includes a daily cost 
sheet. Let us consider for a few moments what this rec- 
ord shows, and of what use it is. In the first place, the 
term “cost sheet” is liable to be misleading. A daily cost 
sheet does not, and never can, show the actual cost per 
ton of coal mined. What it does show is the daily ex- 
penditure of the company and the way in which this 
money has been spent. A glance at the figures at the end 
of a cost sheet, ‘total cost $x. per ton,” shows us sim- 
ply nothing. In order to be in a position to use the cost 
sheet to the best advantage we must first come to a 
realization of this fact, and we must also learn whence the 
inaccuracies arise. 

Let us first consider the item “Mining Materials,” 
which includes timber, rails, pipes, planks, sheet iron, and 
so forth. The supply of timber which is sent down a 
mine each day does not vary to any large extent, except 
as the mineral output varies. At most mines, however, 
rails are sent down not every day, but once in about every 
three days. The usual method of procedure is for the 
foreman to write an order on the warehouse for the rails, 
and the cost of these is charged against the output of 
the mine on the day when the order was written, shown 
by the date on the order. 

Clearly these rails should have been charged against 
the total output for the three days, and not against the 
production of any single day. If they are room rails, or 
rails not used in a main entry, they will be taken up and 
used over and over again, and so will help to produce a 
large amount of coal. Yet, on the cost sheet, they are 
charged against the output of a single day. 


OVERCOMING THE DIFFICULTY 


The question naturally arises, “How can we overcome 
this difficulty?” Clearly, it is impossible to postpone the 
making up of the cost sheet until the rails are worn out, 
or buried beyond hope of recovery. The best we can do 
is to get out a cost sheet covering all three days, and such 
a plan will eliminate the greater part of the error. This 
is a simple matter, and hence we find at most mines, not 
only daily, but also weekly or fortnightly cost sheets. 
Such cost sheets show a much nearer approximation to 
the cost per ton for a given period, although they are not 
absolutely accurate. 

Let us suppose that there is a cave on one of the main 
roads, and that it takes a week to have it repaired. This 
work is usually charged to the output for that week, and, 
other things being equal, we get a too high cost per ton 
for that week. To be aceurate we should spread the cost 
for this work over the whole output for a period equal to 
the average time which elapses between the days when 
we spend a week repairing caves. For example, if we, 
at the end of a year, have spent one week only repairing 
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such caves, then the cost should have been borne by the 
whole year’s output; if we have spent four weeks at such 
work, then the cost of the one week should have been 
borne by the output for three months. It is as well to 
realize this fact; that even a fortnightly cost sheet does 
not show an absolutely accurate cost per ton. Neverthe- 
less, a fortnightly cost sheet- does under ordinary cir- 
cumstances show a cost per ton which is accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. 

In spite of its defects, a daily cost sheet is indispensable 
to the mine manager. It must be looked upon, however, 
as showing the distribution of labor cost, and not the 
true cost per ton, or the cost per ton of material. It 
shows us the disposition of the forces; it shows the pro- 
portion of shiftmen to miners, of undercutters to miners, 
and the output per miner and per man. With all of these 
facts the mine manager must be familiar in order to cut 
down expenses to a minimum. On the other hand, we 
must always bear in mind that it is necessary to look 
further into the matter than the figures shown by the 
daily cost sheet, before we can confidently go to the mine 
and say to the foreman, “Your cost for material is going 
up.” 
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Dewatering Coal after 
Washing 


One of the most difficult problems in connection with 
coal washing, in the past, has been the dewatering of 
the coal, after finishing its treatment in the washer, This 
difficulty seems now to have been successfully overcome 
by two companies; namely, the American Concentrator 
Co., of Joplin, Mo., and Springfield, Ohio, and the Link 
Belt Co., of Chicago, II1. 

Each of these companies has been experimenting with 
machines, during the past year, and they have now 
reached a point in their investigations where they are 
accepting orders. 

The American Concentrator Co, installed their experi- 
mental dryer at the plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
at Steelton, Penn., last summer, and now, within a 
month, will have two large washer installations in opera- 
tion using their machines; one in Alabama and one in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Link-Belt experiments were carried on at the plant 
of the Illinois Steel Co. and they have recently closed a 
contract for a plant in Alabama, which calls for the in- 
stallation of their dryers. 

Both machines are centrifugal in action, and, their 
makers claim, will deliver coal after treatment with a uni- 
form moisture content not to exceed 6 per cent. Here- 
tofore, the owner of a washery had his choice of storing 
his washed coal in bins, for several days, and then ele- 
vating it with cranes and grab buckets, or else taking 
it directly from the so called dewatering elevators, with 
its moisture content varying anywhere from 7% to 20 per 
cent, 

Another advantage which will, no doubt, accrue from 
the use of these dryers, will be the entire recovery of the 
very fine coal that ordinarily floats off with the waste 
water. 

Development along this line will be followed with a 
great deal of interest by all who are interested in coal 
washeries. 
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A. Moclern Illinois Coal-Mining Plant 


By R. G. 


SY NOPSIS—A_ Southern Illinois coal-mining plant 
where the machinery and equipment are thoroughly upto- 
date. 

The new plant of the Chicago, Wilmington & Vermil- 
lion Coal Co., located at Orient, on a spur connecting with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Rys., is the first of a series of plants to 
be constructed for the development of a tract of 7000 
acres of coal owned by this company in Denning Town- 
ship, Franklin County, I. 

The general layout of the plant, as may be 
seen on the accompanying drawing, is almost 
ideal, but was made possible only by large 
expenditures. A total of 334 miles of tracks 
was constructed, which necessitated the mov- 
ing of more than 150,000 cu.yd. of material. 
The empty storage yard consists of four tracks 
on a 1 per cent. grade toward the mine. The 

fill for this yard required more than 40,000 
cu.yd. of earth, and at one point is 42 ft. 
high. 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE POWER PLANT 


The shaft is 520 ft. deep, and the point of dumping in 
the tipple is 70 ft. above the ground surface, making a 
total lift of 590 ft. Separate hoisting and air shafts have 
been constructed, each being 11 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. in the 
clear and lined with 10-in. reinforced concrete extending 
from the surface to the bottom of the shaft. The air 
shaft, furthermore, has a reinforced-concrete partition 
separating the airway from the stairway compartment. 
An auxiliary hoist for men and material will be here 
installed. 

The town site is located on rolling ground, and is pro- 
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vided with modern conveniences, including electric light 
and running water in each house. A hotel and 75 dwell- 
ings have already been completed. 

The mechanical equipment was designed for a work- 
ing capacity of 4500 tons per day of eight hours. In 
order to handle this output it was realized that a maxi- 
mum hourly capacity of 1000 tons would have to be at- 
tained. The hoisting and screening equipments were, 
therefore, designed with this end in view. Special atten- 
tion was given to simplicity and strength of the various 
machines, so that the risk from delays due to breakdowns 
would be reduced as far as possible. The question of 
economy in power consumption was also given careful 
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-VIEW OF THE SHAKING SCREENS 


consideration, with the result that the steam consumption . 
per ton of coal produced is small. 

The tipple and screening equipment was given much 
thought with a view to thorough preparation of the coal. 
A side elevation of the tipple is shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. The plan adopted for the mine rendered it 
desirable to place the hoist at right angles to the screen. 
The coal is dumped by means of self-discharging cages 
into a chute from which it flows by gravity into a weigh- 
hopper, provided with automatic recording scales and an 
electrically operated gate through which it is discharged 
into a “spiral” chute 10 ft. wide. This provides both 
a means of bringing the coal to the center line of the 
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A VIEW IN THE BorILER Room 


screen and a considerable amount of storage with a min- 
imum of breakage. 

This storage (about 20 tons) enables the dumping to 
proceed when the screens are for any reason momentarily 
stopped. A reciprocating motor-driven feeder which may 
be stopped or started at will delivers the coal to the screen. 

The screens themselves which are perhaps the largest 
ever constructed are 10 ft. wide, each, with one perforated 
and one blank deck. No veil plates have yet been used 
for making the several mixtures indicated on the drawing. 
A separate steel structure supports the oscillating parts 
so that vibration is not transmitted to the hoisting tower 
or tipple building. A run-of-mine bypass chute independ- 
ent of all machinery is provided for use in case of emerg- 
ency. 

The picking equipment consists of two 4-ft. tables of 
the apron type for the egg and nut sizes. Each table is 
about 25 ft. long and is carried by an independent steel 
frame. These tables are pivoted and provided with a 
hoisting mechanism so that they can be raised to dis- 
charge into chutes leading to box-cars when desired. 

The refuse removed from the coal in the picking oper- 
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THe Hoist AND GENERATOR ROOM 


ation is thrown upon an apron conveyor and discharged 
into a 50-ton bin over the egg track. For all of these 
conveyors separate motor drives are provided. A com- 
bined picking table and loading boom for the lump coal 
will be installed in the future as well as a rescreening 
plant for separating the small sizes. The high class of 
construction of this machinery may be judged from the 
accompanying photographs. 

The power house is a brick building, 90x114 ft., with 
steel roof and concrete floors. The boiler plant proper 
at present consists of four 400-hp. Wickes vertical water- 
tube boilers fired by Green chain-grate stokers. Provision 
is also made for adding two more futnre boilers which 
will bring the total capacity up to 2400 hp. Brick flues 
er smoke ducts connect the boilers to an 8x175-ft. Weid- 
erholt reinforced-concrete stack. A tunnel has been built 
for the handling of ashes, and a coal-handling equipment 
with a bunker is to be installed in the future. 

The hoisting engine, which is located in the power plant 
proper, is a duplex Nordberg Corliss 28x48 in., driving 
a 10-ft. drum. This is believed to be the first engine oi 
this type to be installed in this field. The electric energy 
is furnished to the mine by a 300-kw. Crocker-Wheeler 
generator direct connected to 22x30-in. Nordberg Corliss 


engine. Space is provided for two similar additional 
units. A 35-kw. generator for lighting is also installed 


so that the large unit is used only during working hours. 
A small air compressor is also provided for cleaning 
boilers, riveting, etc. 

A Jeffrey 6x16 ft. ventilating van direct connected to 
w 22x30-in. Nordberg Corliss engine is housed in a sepa- 
rate fireproof building. The shop, warehouse and office 
buildings are all of fireproof construction with modern 
equipment. The mine is operated with Sullivan  short- 
wall chain mining machines and General Electric haulage 
and gathering locomotives. The construction work of 
this plant was in charge of D. A. Herbert, who is now 
general superintendent. 
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It is suggested that the fireboss, ‘when looking for gas 
caps, should (1) employ the same lamp every day; (2) that 
the lamp—if correct percentages are aimed at—should be 
in exactly the same condition each time the test is made, 
(3) that the oil and wick and everything in connection with 
the lamp should be exactly the same at all times. The 
first condition may be easy to fulfill, but the second and 
third present some difficulties. The fireboss who gets over 
them should publish his experience for the benefit of the 

whole community. : 
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A Portable Self-Rescuer 

A portable rescue apparatus for emergency use in mine 
accidents has been placed on the market recently by the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The apparatus weighs only 614 lb., and can be carried 
stung over the shoulder or suspended from the neck. The 
oxygen supply is sufficient to furnish an abundance of air 
for a period of from 30 to 45 minutes. 

The accompanying — sectional 
drawing will give some idea of 
the operation of the apparatus. 
The oxygen passes from the oxy- 
gen cylinder S through the clos- 
ing valve U into the breathing bag 
A. The first inhalation draws the 
air from the breathing bag through 
the potash cartridge B, and the 
flexible tube Z. The exhaled air 
comes back through the tube L in- 
to the cartridge B. Here the ni- 
trogen is freed from the carbon- 
dioxide, and, passing into the 
breathing bag A, absorbs sufficient 
oxygen and is again inhaled 
through the cartridge and the tube 
into the lungs. 

When the oxygen supply be- 
comes depleted, the air can be 
refreshed by quickly turning the 
closing valve NV, admitting a new 
supply into the breathing bag. 

In event of accident, the wearer 
opens the canvas cover, places the rubber mouth-piece 
firmly in his mouth, adjusts the nose slits, and then opens 
and closes the oxygen-cylinder valves. He is immediate- 
ly supphed with an adequate amount of air. 

As seen with breathing bag inflated, if reaches down 
below the waist line df the wearer and the apparatus ap- 
pears somewhat  cumber- 
some, but as shown in Fig. 2, 
which represents a man car- 
rying the apparatus when 
not in use, it does not oc- 
cupy much space and could 
be carried on the back en- 
tirely without annoyance. 
All that is necessary to put 
it into operation is to un- 
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BREATHING Ap- 
PARATUS 





button the canvas apron, 

place the rubber mouth- 

piece in the mouth, so that 

the flap sets firmly between Wa. 8. epee ee 
the lips and gums. The Cres Oe mien Tee thee 
teeth hold the small rub- 


STRUNG OVER THE 
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’ og ace. 1e nose , = 
ber lugs in place. The no Nada 


clip is next adjusted and the 

oxygen cylinder opened for 

a few seconds until the breathing bag is filled. Smoke 
goggles, if such have been supplied, can then be adjusted 
over the eyes. 

The breathing bag should not be inflated with outside 
air before turning on the oxygen valve. By letting the 
inflation of the bag depend entirely on the presence of 
oxygen, its deflation will be evidence of the absorption 
of that oxygen as carbon dioxide in the potash cartridge. 
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The oxygen valve is opened and closed intermittently, 
so as to keep the bag supplied with the right quantity of 
oxygen. ‘loo much should not be used at one time or the 
pressure will be too high and exhalation will be difficult. 

Of course, only fresh cartridges should be used. The 
potash will rattle when shaken so long as it is fresh. 
After it has lost its power of absorbing the impurities in 
the air, it will cease to rattle. 
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First-Aid Treatment for Frace 
tured Or Injured Pelvis 
By A. 8. SnypDER* 

It is always necessary to examine a fractured or 
severely injured pelvis in order to render first-aid intelli- 
gently; and in any case where there is doubt as to frac- 
ture, the injured should be treated as if fracture had oc- 
curred. It is also important to treat for shock, and some 
form of stimulant should be administered. When prac- 
ticable, the patient should be well covered and warmth 
should be apphed to the body. 

In securing the injury, place a broad-fold bandage or 
two, if necessary, around the pelvis; tighten it up until 
the patient experiences the greatest degree of comfort and 
then tie it in place. This refers to triangular bandages, 
as they are generally the only material for that purpose 
on hand. It is better, however, to have long strips of 
muslin, from 6 to 8 in. wide, for injuries of this kind, 
and to secure them by pinning in about four places. 

When it is necessary to transfer the injured from the 
stretcher to the ambulance cot, spread a blanket on the 
stretcher before placing the patient thereon, so that he 
may be hfted from the stretcher to the cot without danger 
of any further injury. In lifting the injured, it is im- 
portant to keep the blanket well stretched, and, to insure 
this, three men should be employed on each side. An- 
other man can remove the stretcher and place the ambul- 
ance cot beneath the patient, so that he may be lowered 
perpendicularly on to the cot. The same blanket may 
be used, in the same manner, in unloading the patent at 
the hospital. 

Careful and gentle handling are all important. 

& 
Ilinois State Mine Certificates 


The State Mining Board of [linois will hold a meet- 
ing at the State House, Springfield, commencing Mon- 
day, April 20, for the purpose of examining candidates 
applying for certificates as Mine Managers (First and 
Second Class), Mine Examiner, and Hoisting Engineer. 
Registration of candidates for these examinations 
will close at 5 p.m. Monday, Apr. 20, at the 
office of the Mining Board. The State Mining Board is 
composed of the following men: John Bohlander, presi- 
dent; James Forester, Thomas L. Jones, James Shaw and 
J. B. MeKiernan. 

It is possible to inclose all electrical conductors used in 
coal mines in substantial metallic outer coverings, and Robert 
Nelson says an appreciable step forward in the direction of 
greater security will be made when it is fully recognized 
that all electrical plants intended for use below ground should 
be so enclosed. This applies to light and to heavy apparatus, 
that is, to the cables and fittings for electric-lighting ap- 
paratus, and to all cables in conjunction with such appar- 
atus. 
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revention of Ce 


SY NOPSIS—The British authorities recommend a mix- 
ture of stone dust with the powdered coal of the mines, 
such that, on incineration, the ash left will weigh half as 
much as the sample taken. This amount will not assure 
absolute safety, for an explosion which has gained vio- 
lence in far more favorable mixtures, will extend long 
distances in roadways strewn with stone dust in the pro- 
portion thus suggested. 

An experiment conducted by the committee showed 
that the presence of incombustible dust decreases the in- 
flammability of coal dust. he relative ignition tem- 
perature of a coal dust and of the same dust mixed with 
shale dust so that the mixture contained 20 per cent. 
of the latter, was 1005 deg. and 1095 deg., respectively. 
The comntittee states that the effect of an admixture of 
an incombustible dust with coal dust on the propagation 
of inflammation is also marked, and they tabulate the re- 
sults of experiments in the Altofts gallery as follows: 
TABLE SHOWING HOW INCOMBUSTIBLE DUST PREVENTS 

EXTENSION OF INFLAMMATION 
Mixture per 


Cu.Ft. of 
Air Space 


Mixture 
Parts by Weight 


Coal Dust Shale Dust Oz. Result 

100 0 0.2 Flame propagated throughout 
the gallery 

90 10 0.2 Flame traveled 110 ft. only 

90 10 0.4 Flame propagated throughout 
the gallery 

80 20 0.4 Flame traveled 80 ft. only 

86 20 0.6 Flame propagated throughout 
the gallery 

70 au 0.6 Flame traveled 63 ft. only 

70 30 0.8 Flame propagated throughout 
the gallery 

60 40 0.8 Flame traveled 16.5 ft. only 

60 40 1.0 Flame propagated throughout 
the gallery 

50 50 1.0 Evidence of flame in vicinity 


of cannon only. 


The experiments show that the admixture of so small 

a quantity of incombustible dust as to form 10 per cent. 
only of the mixture greatly retards the development of an 
explosion. ‘Thus comparative experiments with (1) pure 
coal dust and (2) coal dust containing 10 per cent. of 
shale dust, conditions being otherwise identical, showed: 
TABLE SHOWING THAT PROPAGATION AND PRESSURE 

DEPEND ON PURITY OF DUST 
Mean Rate of 


Propagation of Flame, 
in Ft. per See. 


Maximum 
Pressure Developed, 
Lb. per Sq.In. 


Pure coal dust ... 1790 50.0 
Coal dust contain- 

ing 10 per cent. 

of shale dust..... 185 4.8 


Dust Acts LIkE AN INERT Gas 


The admixture of an incombustible dust with the coal 
dust, it is explained, appears to act in the same way as the 
admixture of an inert gas with an explosive gas mixture ; 
the incombustible dust, like the inert gas, takes up heat 
from the contiguous molecules, and, not being combusti- 
ble itself, reduces the average temperature. If the tem- 
perature is sufficiently reduced the flame cannot be prop- 
agated. 

The committee emphasize the fact that the “limiting 
mixture’—half coal dust and half incombustible dust— 
suggested as uninflammable by the above experiments, 
only holds for the conditions of the experiments, and for 


Note—Report of British Explosions in Mines Committee on 
experiments to determine the influence of incombustible dusts 
in preventing the inflammation of coal dust. 
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Just Explosions 


the means of ignition employed. A more violent means 
of ignition, such as they have obtained by starting the 
flame in a mixture of coal dust and air per se, may cause 
propagation of flame even under the adverse condition 
where inorganic and organic dusts are in equal propor- 
tion. 


ANTHRACITE Dust WILL EXTEND AN EXPLOSION 


It is suggested that in the propagation of flame along 
a large dust-strewn gallery, the dust from one bitumin- 
ous coal can be regarded as of nearly equal sensitiveness 
with the dust from other bituminous coals. The dusts 
from anthracite coals are, as is well known, of a low 
degree of inflammability. It is difficult to start the gen- 
eral inflammation of a cloud of anthracite dust; but an- 
thracite dust is quite capable of extending an explosion. 

It is not essential to an explosion that coal dust be 
quite dry; on the contrary, coal with a considerable quan- 
tity of moisture in it may form a cloud of dust and be 
inflamed. 

The behavior of coal dust varies with the method of 
ignition. For example, a large flame of burning gas, un- 
accompanied by any concussion or violent disturbance 
of the air, will fail to cause even pure coal dust to prop- 
agate flame for more than a limited distance, when 
the dust is simply deposited in the path of the flame. In 
order that a self-propagating inflammation of coal dust 
may be produced by such a flame, it is necessary that 
the dust should be in suspension in the air as a fairly 
dense cloud for a considerable distance. 

When the flame is accompanied by concussion, as is the 
case with a blown-out or overcharged shot or an explo- 
sion of firedamp, it is no longer necessary for the coal 
dust to be previously in suspension in the air; but it 
must be so disposed in the region of the shot that the 
flame therefrom shall have every chance of igniting a con- 
siderable volume of dust-cloud raised by the concussion. 
In other words, the coal dust must be thick in the air 
before it can be fired. 


Expitoston Is Not Causrp WHEN CoaL AND INCOM- 
BUSTIBLE Dust ArE IN EQuaAL PROPORTIONS 


A mixture in equal proportions of coal and incom- 
bustible dust, lying close to the path of the discharge, 
did not give rise to a spreading inflammation when a 
charge of 24 oz. of blasting powder was fired from a can- 
non in the gallery. It is, therefore, unlikely that such a 
mixture lying on the floor or other surfaces in a mine 
would give a spreading inflammation when subjected to 
the flame of a blown-out shot from a similar charge. 

A mixture in these proportions (1:1) is, however, 
capable of being raised and ignited by a pure coal-dust in- 
flammation (started by means of a cannon shot), and 
the inflammation, so started, may then be propagated 
through such mixture. 


Mucu More Inert Dust NEEDED FoR EXTINCTION 


Under the same conditions a mixture containing two 
parts by weight of incombustible dust to one of coal dust 
is capable of prolonging the flame of an inflammation 
started bv black blasting powder shot in voal dust, 
and the flame may continue for a consiuerable distance 
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through such mixture before it dies out. Possibly such a 
mixture might propagate flame indefinitely if the zone of 
combustion were under still higher pressure. ‘The com- 
mittee’s experiments have only dealt as yet with inflam- 
ulations in the clear gallery open at one end and without 
artificial restrictions. 

A slowly traveling inflammation, such as is produced 
when a ready-made dust cloud is ignited by a large jet 
of gas (unaccompanied by concussion) is at first capable 
of licking up coal dust deposited upon the surface of an 
incombustible dust and. propagating itself for some dis- 
tance until sufficient violence is developed to raise the in- 
combustible dust also. This raising of the incombustible 
dust is more readily effected when a lighter or more buoy- 
ant dust, such as flue dust or fuller’s earth, is employed, 
both coal and incombustible dust being raised in sus- 
pension together, and the flame soon dying down. 


ExpiLosions Nor Atways INSTANTLY CHECKED BY 
InERT Dust 


A cloud of ignited coal dust may travel a considerable 
distance along a clear gallery free from coal or other 
dust. In many cases also the committee found that an 
ignition caused by the cannon and tube succeeded by 250 
ft. of pure coal dust traveled 500 ft. along a gallery 
strewn with a 2:1 or even 3:1 mixture of incombustible 
dust and coal dust—the mixture of incombustible dust 
and coal being partly blown out of the gallery in front 
of the flame, and partly burned on mingling with the 
pure coal dust driven forward from the inflammation zone 
of pure coal dust. 

When the coal dust forming the inflammation zone is 
previously diluted so as to contain 40 per cent. of incom- 
bustible dust, the inflammation is not propagated through 
a 2:1 mixture strewn in front of it along the gallery, 
since the mingling of the two mixtures cannot form a 
combustible cloud for any considerable distance. 

Incombustible dust is more effective in preventing the 
ignition of coal dust than in checking an inflammation 
that has started. It should, therefore, be distributed uni- 
formly throughout those galleries of the mine subject to 
the danger of coal-dust ignition, and if maintained in 
the proportion of between one and two parts by weight of 
incombustible dust to one of coal dust, the chances of 
such ignition taking place would be very small. Even 
a small proportion of incombustible dust (20 or 30 per 
cent. by weight) has a marked effect in checking an incip- 
ient inflammation. 


ZONAL TREATMENT Not EFFECTIVE 


The disposal of incombustible dust in zones or in eas- 
ily disturbed masses concentrated in certain positions, 
leaving portions of the roads untreated, is, the committee 
thinks, not likely to be effective. In the case of mild 
inflammations, an incombustible dust that is readily 
raised and floats in the air has been found to be more ef- 
fective than one which, owing to its shape or density, is 
less buoyant. 

Shale dusts, or even heavier dusts, such as sand, are, 
however, effective when sufficient violence has been at- 
tained to raise them in suspension in the air. 

As a provisional precaution till their experiments are 
more advanced, the committee makes the following sug- 
gestions: ‘The experiments have clearly shown the great 
difficulty of initiating an explosion in a gallery where the 
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coal dust has been mixed with an easily raised incombus- 
tible dust so that the mixture contained at least 50 per 
cent. of incombustible material. Hence, the committee 
is confident that the dust in a mine so treated would be 
relatively safe from ordinary ignitions, and consequently 
that the chance of a disastrous explosion would be greatly 
diminished. 


Usr at Least as Mucu Stone Dust as THERE Is 
POWDERED COAL 


It is true that such a mixture might not extinguish 
the fierce flame due to the explosion of a cloud of pure 
coal dust, or to an explosion of firedamp and air, either 
of which has gathered violence in its passage along a 
roadway—these conditions, and the effect of firedamp in 
the air have still to be tested. But a mixture contain- 
ing 50 per cent. of incombustible matter may be raised 
in a cloud and brought into contact with a flame of 
equal or even greater intensity and volume than those or- 
dinarily met with in a mine, such as might be produced 
by the ignition of a blower or an accumulation of fire- 
damp, an accidental electric arc, or by a blownout black 
blasting-powder shot, without inflammation being propa- 
gated through it. 

Since this admixture with 50 per cent. of incombusti- 
ble matter, which can be carried out in a simple and 
practical way, confers on coal dust such power of resist- 
ing inflammation, it might be, in the committee’s opin- 
ion, most usefully adopted now, even if further experi- 
ments lead to new developments, or other methods be 
found more efficient. 


APPROVE OF STONE Dust Brine Usep INSTEAD OF 
WATER 


They think, therefore, that, as an alternative to water- 
ing, the treatment of coal dust by an incombustible dust 
—so as to maintain an excess of incombustible matter in 
the mixed dust—might be adopted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 

By section 62 (3) and (4) of that act, it is enacted 
that: 

The roof, floor and sides of the roads shall be systematic- 
ally cleared so as to prevent coal dust from accumulating as 
far as practicable, and * * * * systematic steps, either 
by way of watering or otherwise * * * * shall be taken 


to prevent explosions of coal dust occurring or being carried 
along the roads. 


Such a systematic step as is laid down in the above 
clause would be taken, in the committee’s opinion, if the. 
roads were treated with incombustible dust provided that. 
the clearing of the roads required above and the treatment 
with incombustible dust were carried out in such a man- 
ner that at no time should such fine dust as was capable 
of being raised in suspension from the exposed surfaces 
of the roads contain less than such a quantity of incom- 
bustible matter as would make a mixture yielding on in- 
cineration at least 50 per cent. of ash. 


APPLICATION SHOULD AssuRE THAT THERE Is As MucuH 
Inert GAS AS POWDERED CoAL ALWAYS AND 
EVERYWHERE 


It should be clearly understood that in recommending 
this limit of 50 per cent. of ash, they are putting it for- 
ward provisionally and as a minimum. 

The incineration test has been proposed by the com- 
mittee to test the proportion of shales and other similar 
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forms of incombustible dusts. But it is not intended 
to condemn the use of other tests provided they yield 
trustworthy and equivalent results. 

It is not possible to prescribe the quantity of incombus- 
tible dust to be applied or the periods of its application, 
since these will vary according to the conditions of each 
mine and of different parts of the same mine. But the 
proportion of incombustible to combustible matter in the 
dust—which is the main factor of security—can easily be 
tested. 

It does not think it practicable to prescribe the meth- 
ods by which incombustible dust should be applied. The 
best method would depend upon the circumstances and 
conditions of each mine; but the incombustible dust 
should be so applied as to free the timbers and higher 
ledges as far as practicable from coal dust, and to re- 
place it by incombustible dust. ® 

Inasmuch as in practice the incombustible dust will 
be applied at intervals, it is obvious that for some time af- 
ter its application the roadways may contain a proportion 
of incombustible matter larger than that which the com- 
mittee recommend as the minimum. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TESTING 


For the purpose of examination it is suggested that 
each sample should be collected not from one spot only, 
but from the dust deposited generally on the floor, roof 
and sides over some yards of roadway. 

The several samples collected should be well mixed, 
and a portion sieved through a piece of metallic gauze 
(such as safety-lamp gauze) with a mesh of 28 to the 
linear inch; any dust that will not pass through such a 
sieve should be omitted from the determination. 


INCINERATION TEST RECOMMENDED AS SAFE AND SIMPLE, 
Not ScriENTIFIC 


For the purpose of the incineration test, a weighed 
quantity of the fine portions so separated should be 
brought to a red heat in an open vessel until it no longer 
loses weight. In this process all the natural ash in the 
eoal is reckoned as incombustible dust, and on the other 
hand any combustible or volatile matter in the incombus- 
tible dust is reckoned as coal. 

Shales usually contain a smal] quantity of carbonaceous 
matter, which is rightly reckoned as coal in the mixture, 
since it might act as fuel in a mine explosion; but shales 
always contain also a considerable quantity of incombusti- 
ble volatile matter, mainly. water, which is driven off at 
a red heat. It will be obvious that this incombustible 
volatile matter will afford a margin of safety, since in 
the method of evaluation recommended, such lost matter, 
although not contributing to make up the 50 per cent. 
of ash required, will really be effective in the quench- 
ing of inflammations in the mine. 

For example, in a mixture of equal parts by weight of 
shale and coal dust used in the committee’s experiments, 
they found on incineration 48 per cent. of ash. The coal 
contained 3.6 per cent. of ash, so that 50 per cent. of it 
contained 1.8 parts of ash. The shale lost 7.6 per cent. 
at a red heat, so that 50 parts lost 3.8 parts, and left 46.2 
parts of ash: 


From From 


Coal Shale Total 
PAE ERM Set eaeh tec caiee ol oracle ei! oy oaihe Oe oy Mabie Vella bys 1.8 46. 2: as= 48 
Matter lost at reditheat. oo. 2 nck ose ayy. 48.2 3735 = 52 
Mintel Laie cha teteci ee Tisuale wieens Gus tare ene ters eyentrs 50.0 50.0 100 
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Consequently, this 50 per cent. mixture (equal parts by 
weight) yielded a total of 48 per cent. of ash, ie., would 
have been returned as falling two parts below the pro- 
posed minimum requirement, although in reality the 
mixture contained over 50 per cent. of incombustible 
matter. ‘The committee have borne in mind this margin 
of safety in recommending the minimum of 50 per cent. 
of ash on incineration. 


EFFECT oF GAs ON PROBLEM 


A considerable difficulty arises with regard to prac- 
tical application of such a suggestion to the working 
faces of a mine and to the roads immediately adjoining. 
This is a matter on which the committee think it desirable 
that both further experimental data and practical exper- 
lence should be acquired. 

It is possible that the presence of small percentages of 
firedamp may influence the inflammability of mixtures of 
coal and of incombustible dusts. But if this is found to 
be the case it would not affect the suggestion for the 
treatment of the roadways, since in the main haulage 
roads, where the coal dust is most dangerous, the amount 
of gas is usually small. 

Experiments upon the effects of watering and other 
methods of rendering coal dust harmless have yet to be 
made, and some other matters bearing upon the coal-dust 
question have yet to be elucidated. 


x 
a) 


Briquette Production Valued at 
More Than Million Dollars 


Coal briquettes to the amount of 181,859 short tons, 
valued at the plants at $1,007,327, were manufactured 
in 1913, according to Edward W. Parker, of the United 
States Geological Survey. The figures for 1913 show a 
decrease of 17 per cent. in the tonnage of briquettes 
manufactured, but an increase of over 514 per cent. in 
value over the figures for 1912. Seventeen briquetting 
plants were in operation during the year, eight in the 
Eastern States, five in the Central States, and four on 
the Pacific Coast. Seven of these plants used anthra- 
cite culm or “fines,” five used bituminous or semi-bi- 
tuminous coal, two used carbon residue from oil-gas 
works, and the others used mixed coals. Coal-tar pitch 
is the principal binder employed, eight plants using it. 
Patented binders were used at five plants. 

If the future of this infant relative of the coal-min- 
ing industry is to be judged by the record of 1913, the 
judgment should be based on the increase in value rather 
than on the decrease in plants and in tonnage. Bri- 
quetted fuel in the United States is essentially a domes- 
tic fuel, for which there was a slackened demand in 1913, 
owing to the exceptional mildness of the winter of 1912- 
13, and of last November and December. In conse- 
quence the consumption of briquettes for domestic pur- 
poses, like that of raw fuel, was generally less through- 
out the United States in 1913 than in either 1911 or 
1912. An exception to this decrease is to be noted on 
the Pacific coast, where the number of operating plants 
increased from three to four, and the production in 1913 
was exactly double that of 1912, with a gain in value of 
somewhat larger proportion. . 
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By Paunt Wooron* 


SY NOPSIS—With the near approach of the opening of 
the Panama Canal, the coal situation at New Orleans is 
attracting general interest. Development of an all-water 
route from the Alabama fields is one of the most im- 
portant factors so far. Local consumption has tripled 
in the past decade and even greater increases are antic- 
ipated in the future. 
3 

New Orleans has to thank the same flood waters, that 
have menaced so many of Louisiana’s fertile acres this 
year, for the largest supply of coal ever brought to the 
city. And while the river craft are piling up the re- 
serves of Pittsburgh coal at one end of the harbor, bulg- 
ing gondolas are being shunted in train lots onto the 
chutes at the other, where the Alabama supply is over- 
taxing storage room. 


Rapip GrowtH OF THE LocaL TRADE 


That there should ever be a heavy demand for coal at 
this port was unthought of a few years ago. Big cotton 
crops, general increases in shipping, the growing import- 
ance of the fruit trade and of the passenger travel to 
Panama, Central America and the West Indies, in addi- 
tion to the greater number of steam plants ashore, are 
some of the causes which have more than tripled the coal 
consumption of this port in less than a decade. In the 
light of this growth and in view of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, there is not a coal man in New Orleans 
who does not take a roseate view of the future. 

Alabama interests, feeling that they are handicapped 
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by the lack of water transportation, are spending $1,500,- 
000 to make possible the landing of their product inde- 
pendent of the rail lines. In order to get Alabama coal! 
to New Orleans by water it has been necessary to dredge 
the old Lake Borgne Canal, clean out portions of three 
rivers, build an extensive loading station and construct 
specially built barges. Further expenditure has been 
made in equipping trams for loading the barges in Ala- 
bama. ‘The barges will be loaded at stations along the 
Black Warrior River. The Tombigbee and Alabama 


*319 South Cortez St., New Orleans, La. 


Rivers will be followed to Mobile, thence across Mobile 
Bay and Mississippi Sound to Lake Borgne and to the 
opening of the canal, which has its terminus at Violet, 
La., on the river eleven miles below New Orleans. 

In order to supply the barges for this trade at the 
least cost it was found necessary to equip a shipyard at 





EMPTIES STARTING UP THE MISSISSIPPI FOR PITTSBURGH 


Violet. Here the fifteen barges, which will open the 
trade, have been built. Each barge is 240 ft. long with a 
32-ft. beam. They are equipped with twin screws and 
producer-gas engines; they have a rated speed of eight 
miles an hour at sea, a carrying capacity of 100 tons and 
draw six feet of water. 

A power lighter with a handling tower of 500 tons per 
hour capacity has been launched in the river at Violet 





OcEAN-GoING VESSELS IN THE HARBOR AT NEw ORLEANS 


and every facility has been installed to insure rapid and 
economical handling. The locks, shops and all machin- 
ery are operated electrically. A turning basin 300 ft. 
long has been dredged. 


ALABAMA COAL Vs. THE PITTSBURGH PRODUCT 
As the mines along the Warrior River are developed, 
the tonnage will be increased. This development will be 
rapid as the location and continuity of the seams has been 
proved by diamond drilling. For this reason, the ship 
yard will continue turning out barges as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It is predicted that the demand for coal in New 
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Orleans will be great enough within the next two or 
three years to justify the use of hundreds of barges in 
this trade. 

While many claims are made by rival interests, it is the 
opinion of disinterested students of the situation that 
Alabama coal can never entirely shut out the Pittsburgh 
product. On the other hand, it has been proved beyond a 
doubt that the monopoly once enjoyed by the Pittsburgh 
dealers can never again be established. 

It is practically certain that there will be lower quo- 
tations made as soon as Alabama coal begins moving in 
by the all-water route. This will be met by the other 
interests without great sacrifice and any probability of a 
price war is discounted. At present, Pittsburgh coal is 
trimmed into bunkers on ships at $3.75 a ton. Alabama 
coal is furnished at $3.25. Pittsburgh coal sells ashore at 
$3 and the same ratio in price prevails. This represents 
the general difference in the efficiency of the two kinds of 
coal. 

The retail trade in New Orleans is much lighter than 
in any other large American city, due to the mild win- 
ters. Open grates, for the most part, are used to heat 
private dwellings and two tons is the amount of coal con- 
sumed by the average family during the winter. As 
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other industries are extensive and with the increasing 
developments the demand for coal has advanced from a 
negligible amount ten years ago to interesting figures 
today. 

Plans for the increase of facilities in New Orleans are 
in evidence on the properties of several of the coal com- 
panies. Additional room for storage is being provided 
and heavy expenditures are being made for handling ma- 
chinery. That New Orleans is to become the greatest 
coal-exporting port in the country is a view held by 
many. 


woe 
4 


The First “Strip Pit’? Sold 


The sale of the first strip-pit or opencut mine to be 
sold in Kansas by the operators, took place Mar. 20. Also 
it was the first pit opened in Kansas, and it has been un- 
derstood that it was the most profitable one. 

The pit in question was that of the Miller-Durkee Coal 
Co., Scammon, Kan. Dan Miller, president of the com- 
pany and superintendent of the pit, and his son, T. H. 
Miller, vice-president. and assistant superintendent, sold 
their shares to W. W. Patterson, of Pittsburg, Kan. The 
latter is a coal operator of 15 years’ experience. He will 





HANDLING CoAL BARGES WITH A TUG IN THE NEW ORLEANS HARBOR 


there are so many small orders, the cost of delivery is 
high, which accounts for the abnormal retail price of $6 
per ton. Liberal discounts are made from this price, 
however, where the order is large enough to justify it. 

Preparations, made by several oil companies for hand- 
ling fuel oil to ships here, never have been considered 
seriously by the coal interests. Any undercurrent of 
nervousness that may have been felt has been dissipated 
by the rapid rise in fuel-oil prices in the past year. 

New Orleans coal dealers are not depending entirely 
on the growth of shipping at the opening of the Panama 
Canal to bring the heavy increase in business that they 
expect. The export trade to Latin America has assumed 
proportions that show the increasing importance of this 
field. As New Orleans is closer to the east coast of Cen- 
tral America and to the entire western coast of South 
America than any other American port, the city expects 
to be one of the foremost providers for the commercial 
wants of this vast territory. Mining operations and 


superintend the pit. Eighty acres of coal land went 
with the shovel and pit. 

The Millers will rest for a few months and then, it is 
understood generally, they will become active operators 
again, probably in the opencut work, as they possess more 
than 100 acres of fine coal. 

Dan Miller introduced the first steam shovel into the 
Kansas field to strip the covering from coal. He was 
the sort of pioneer who didn’t hesitate because of his dis- 
couraging advisors. He was so successful in a short time 
that other men—Durkee and Pratt—brought in a shovel. 
Today his pit—the one he sold—is the “daddy” of 35 
great pits in Crawford and Cherokee counties. In the 
four years which Miller has operated the pit, he has un- 
covered about 55 acres from 15 to 28 ft. deep. 

Officers in the new company are: A. H. Skidmore, 
Columbus, Kan., president; W. W. Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent; and S. L. Walker, Columbus, Kan., secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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SYNOPSIS—A comparative study of the cost of gaso- 
line-locomotive haulage versus mule haulage im propor- 
tion to production at the Hagevo operation of the Shade 
Coal Mining Co. 
& 

The Shade Coal Mining Co. has approximately 1000 
acres of seam “A,” 5-ft. coal and seam “‘B” Miller vein, 
3-ft. 8-in. coal at Hagevo, Somerset County, Penn. 


The operation is complete, with uptodate equipment 





Motor Hautine Empty Cars From TIPPLE INTO No. 1 
MINE 


throughout. The tipple is 285 ft. long, equipped with a 
Phillips Mine- and Mill-Supply cross-over dump with 
kick-back for empties, and has a maximum tipple ca- 
pacity of 3000 tons daily. A Robinson 300-r.p.m., 65,- 
000-cu.ft. fan has been installed, being driven by a 20- 
hp. Fairbanks gasoline engine. 

The coal is hauled in one hundred and eighty-five 1000- 
Ib. mine cars, having a capacity of 2500 Jb., all of these 
cars being equipped with plain bearings. The outside and 
main-entry track consists of 30-lb. per yd. rail, and back 
of the first gathering point in the mine, the rail weighs 
20 lb. per yd. The minimum radius of the curves is ap- 
proximately 30 feet. 

The first Milwaukee gasoline locomotive was put in 
operation, Oct. 12, 1911, and was an M-35, 7-ton, 36-in. 
gage locomotive. It has a vertical, 4-cylinder, 4- 
cycle engine, 6-in. bore and 6-in. stroke, which develops 
35 hp. at 800 r.p.m. The drive wheels are 21 in. in di- 
ameter, wheel base 48 in., length overall 140 in., width 
overall 49 in., height 49 in. The transmission is of the 








Mine Trppie, Atso SHowine LOADED AND EMPTY 
TRACKS 
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inclosed type with two speeds of four and eight miles 
per hour in each direction. The gears run in oil and are 
changed by means of jaw clutches with all gears in mesh. 
The locomotive has sanders on all four wheels, and is 
provided with an equalized hand brake, operating all the 
wheels, and a deodorizing tank for absorbing the engine 
exhaust. 

The second locomotive was put in service Mar. 22, 
1913, and is a duplicate of the first machine. Before 
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Berore Locomotives Were Instatiep, Mutes WERE 


UsED TO PULL THE TRIPS 
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the installation of the second motor, in October, 1912, 
12,544 tons were handled by the first motor, but in view 
of the development of the work and tonnage proposed 
eventually at Mine No. 3, the second locomotive was in- 
stalled, 

Mule haulage was used before the gasoline locomotives 
were introduced and at that time the following conditions 
prevailed : 

OPERATING CONDITIONS 
Length of haul one way, 2640 ft. 
Maximum grade in favor of loads, 23 per cent. 


Maximum grade against empties, 5 per cent. 
Tonnage per month of 24 working days, 9600 tons. 


COST OF MULE HAULAGE 














10 mules to handle tonnage @ 60c. per day.............0e eee eens $6.00 
Above day rate includes feed, harness and shoeing expenses. 
MD RINOTIVOTRe ies 12 DOL CAs yiere ccna cele, sc 0184'e lel e kb v.90 wis ole ones aie's 18.00 
Investment in 10 mules @ $200 is $2000. Assuming the average life of 
a mule is 5 years, this gives a 20 per cent. depreciation per year, 24 
working days per month, the cost for depreciation per day will be.... 1.38 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent. per annum, per day............. 0.41 
PUM een nl eres CORE DET OAV) + onc.crc crs ahs ancteitvetensy dovetail ewes apes oes $25.79 
Total mule haulage cost per month of 24 working days........... 618.96 
TTISMTE TT SHOUD TIOE: COM lye v-ccss a s.cck e'sreue « ste clelenecs lg cee! ee roney she 0.064 
Mule haulage cost per ton mile traveled by loads...................-. 0.128 
GATHERING COST USING MULES AT MINE NO. 1 
Tonnage per month of 24 working days, 9000 tons 
Simulestorpathering @ 60c: per day... 2.0... ces eens $1.80 
MTBeTivers (@).P2-00 POTABY® «sc. eels dee ete ewe wel : 7.50 
PII OLEITE CIR LON Gee ths. Coden leek lea hse rik okt nee esl eles s ; 0.417 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent. per annum, per day....... ; 0.125 
Sopa PatherInm EXHENSE PCT CAV... 5. /l rene tees mentees oes $9 .842 
Total gathering expense per month................-..-0e00 005 $236. 208 
(CeLHOMURIORDONBOI PC? tOD <2 of 5 ccs ees ease mpc eee se meagan eat 0.0262 
MAIN ENTRY GASOLINE HAULAGE AT MINE NO. 1 
Length of haul, one way, 4400 ft. 
Maximum grade in favor of loads, 6 per cent. 
Average grade in favor of loads, 2 per cent. 
Maximum grade against empties, 5 per cent. 
Average grade against empties, 2.2 per cent. 
Tonnage per month of 24 working days, 9000 tons 
Motorman for 24 days @ $2.75............0seeeeeees $66.00 
Triprider for 24 days @ $2.75...........-.++eeseeeee - 66.00 
TN DUAL LES Sate Gy ccutce OS IREt StS RAC RINr ERCP CUTER ES CORE NIC Pi oe ae $132.00 
384 gal. of gasoline per month @ 153c..............-- $59.52 
24 gal. engine oil per month @ 30c................--:- 7.20 
6 gal. black oil per month @ 15c...............--.---- 0.90 
6 Ib. cup grease per month @ 15c..............--.---- 0.90 
WV GSPGUDCLEMAOMGD sr tere oipieicieieis < + 6.8 Wie soi ev eie cig sietiele aes 1.00 
Shape Sanya. eae Bde AD OOH O DIg esas Oiian aint ols alert Fieearanenom ie as 69.52 
Repairs: : 
Nie LS SA 8s oe Sees eee epee a ene $28 .95 
iesTee EIS caro aay sace Wise, DDrar lee oe ah anbne ns AGS 6.86 
Sites atl OTe PRL CR ER tetas, act slaves fepogay neve chee at eich ers ane) ah ols 0. nese al vis. 35.81 
Depreciation on locomotive at 10 per cent. per annum, per mo.... 29.16 
Interest on locomotive investment at 6 per cent. per annum, per mo. 17.50 
Total operating cost per month...........-..- +e ere e eres eens $283.99 
Ciera ting COrtn per: GAN! dace He aretha on tow h. spe sey. sles $11.83 
Oncrating COP OPA lig Mima oe obey aman Pop cents 0.0315 
Operating cost per ton mile traveled by LOadsiieeg ee 0.0379 
GATHERING COST USING MULES AT MINE NO. 3 
Tonnage per month of 24 working days, 3500 tons 
1 mule required for gathering at 60c. per day..............--... $0.60 
Heri mivererecuired per Cay .ty. fet 5 ns tweets eee das whe eae aletee eins = 2.40 
Moule depreciation per day.......-..--wse.ceec esse ecient ees 0.138 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent. per annum, per day........ 0.0416 
Total gathering expense per day......--..eee eee ete cece $3 .1796 
Gathering expense per month..........--...-.2++.55- $76. 308 
Gathering expense per ton............--2-- eee eres 0.0218 
MAIN ENTRY GASOLINE HAULAGE AT MINE NO. 3 
Length of haul, one way, 3100 ft. 
Motorman for 24 days at $3 per day........... eee cece eee eens $72.00 
Trip rider for DAA AVR At gel D DEY UY. esi celeiene rie iets a clan tia 66.00 
Neato. dhe Bt dee ace Betis Bog eb Bobb camera eons Semin fea $138.00 
120 gal. gasoline per month @ 153c...........++--+++- $18.60 
4 gal. engine oil per month @ 30¢.........-.....++00-- 1,20 
2 gal. black oil per month @ L5c..........-.-.-.++-+-- 0.30 
2 Ib. cup grease per month @ 15c.......--.-+--- 00s sees 0.30 
2 lb. waste per month @ 15c......-. 60... sees eee eee 0.30 
IRQ GAL BUDDIES oc. jeicr 2 cle ee es wie evs vin alsien esi ee wierd cid oe 20.70 
Repairs: 
bn SETA Gad st de a ERCP IPaLy. Geka mo $28.95 
OE Cyrano ecto MRS cots ict eh Bir nue Siete Bega S pveyaifetes rend 6.86 
MP Galewepalraan fc A arate nice dle aicls. see F0)2 Main wir enya ye Hoot Hise, dake oye he 35.81 
Depreciation on locomotive @ 10 per cent. per annum, per month... 29.16 
Interest on locomotive investment @ 6 per cent. per annum, per 
TATA ee es Cees lee tie fe sedeses sia lsbele chee oi-e.0's ferarspaisiate « erecta 17.50 
Total operating cost per Month... 1.0.0.5... eee eee eee ee eee eee $241.17 
Operating cost per day......... +s eee eset ere eee eens $10.04 
Operating cost per ton........... eee eee rete teenies 0.0691 
Operating cost per ton mile...........- essere rene eee 0.1173 
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Mine No. 3 is under development, and the motor, as 
well as the gathering mule and driver, are not working to 
exceed 40 per cent. of the time. The gasoline consump- 
tion, and the amount of sand used, varies with the 
weather. ‘The gasoline consumption runs from 4 to 7 
gal. per day, bad weather causing more wheel slippage 
and a higher engine speed, and, thereby, increasing gaso- 
line fuel consumption. 


SUMMARY BASED ON EXPERIENCE IN MINE NO. 1 


Mulewiatiagetcosttper stone oonss eres nein onto ate Ghee $0. 064 
Gasoline haulagerper tonw..c snd Seater ts Cite asda cee ee 0.0315 
SAVING DEL CORE MPs ser ret oe eee ene Ree ees ciltas Ueoractae a eaheet 0.0325 
Muletreulace cost peritiomantlet) Sr. ites. 6. lence scien. oh is'ns wis on pies 0.128 
Gasoline tialage, per tou miles: sce soit te ah dacs aa, oats Stare 0.0379 
Paving wpery tore mile ws need acts iets eee ae ee wek ebay ais bios Gee ales 0.0901 


Government Control of Lake 
Trafic 


In line with the movement against all business done 
on a large scale, is the investigation of the management 
of the ore-carrying fleets on the Great Lakes. No longer 
does an owner control a single boat. In the process of 
evolution, the ownerships have consolidated so that one 
company or firm now manages a dozen, or a score of 
vessels. 


Rates ARE As Low Ag HAuF A Mit PER Ton MILE 


That the new régime has brought down the cost of 
lake transportation is considered by these investigators 
as of small account when set beside the fact that in recent 
years the contract rates for carrying ore have shown a 
good deal of uniformity. Those who have followed the 
statistics of lake freights for years know that 40 years 
ago a charter from Marquette at $5 a ton was not un- 
common; that 30 years ago $2 a ton was paid, while 20 
years ago the contract rate from Marquette was com- 
monly $1 a ton. 

The inquisitors’ report omits entirely any such com- 
parisons as the above, which shows how amazing has been 
the cheapening of lake transportation. Nowhere else on 
the globe is there a haul that approaches in cheapness 
the cost of bringing a ton of iron ore nearly 1000 miles 
from the docks on Lake Superior to the unloading docks 
on Lake Erie. 

The latter-day rates cited by the committee figure out 
from 1-15 to 1-20c. per ton per mile, yet the only com- 
ment of the investigators is that despite these favorable 
rates the dividends of the leading lake carriers for five 
years show that the business was a profitable one! 

No violation of the Sherman act is alleged in this con- 
centration of lake-vessel interests; nor is any act detri- 
mental to the public interest. Contrary to intimations 
lately given from the Department of Commerce that the 
smaller competitive unit in industry is more efficient than 
large consolidations, the committee finds great improve- 
ments in lake transportation, as strong, well managed 
companies have become the rule. There is no proposal 
to separate these companies into their elements, as with 
the large corporations the government is now prosecut- 
ing. The great capacity shown for bettering transporta- 
tion service on the lakes is held to mean also great ca- 
pacity to exercise the hurtful powers of monopoly; hence, 
we come to the inevitable proposal of government regula- 
tion. For good or for ill, such a development in lake 
transportation seems not far ahead.—The Iron Age. 
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A Study of Mine Fatalities 

Twenty-seven hundred and eighty-five men were killed 
in the coal mines of the United States during the year 
1913, according to a report just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. This is an increase of 425 
deaths over the previous year 1912, and gives a fatality 
rate of 3.82 in every 1000 men employed as compared 
with 3.27 in 1912. Six thousand more men were em- 
ployed in 1918 and the increase in production was be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 tons. 

Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, director of the bureau, in com- 
menting upon the record for the year said: 


An examination of the statistics develops the disappoint- 
ing fact that in our coal-mining operations during 1913, 
there were killed 425 more men than during 1912. This is 
an increase of 18 per cent. in fatal accidents, with an increase 
of only about 8 per cent. in coal production. 

We can find little comfort in the suggestion that this in- 
crease may in part be accounted for by the occurrence during 
1913 of four large mine explosions. Furthermore, while the 
total deaths from mine explosions was 213 greater in 1913 than 
in 1912, the number of explosions in which more than five 
men were killed was only seven as compared with ten explo- 
sions in 1912. In fact, the statistics show an increase in 
fatalities during 1913 from all the underground causes except 
mine fires and surface accidents. 

Some progress has been made, however, in the safety 
movement as shown by the statistics for the last eight years. 
In the four years ending Dec. 31, 1909, the average death rate 
was 3.97 for each 1000-men employed. In the last four years 
the rate was 3.68. Comparing deaths with production of coal, 
the number of fatalities for each one million tons mined dur- 
ing the four years ending Dec. 31, 1909, was 5.99, as compared 
with 5.11 for the four years ending Dec. 31, 1918. These latter 
figures indicate a general gain of 17 per cent. for safety dur- 
ing the last four years over the four years preceding. But 
this progress has been small as compared to that which the 
country will demand during the next few years. 

It is unfortunate that the safety inquiries and investiga- 
tions by the National Government, upon which so much de- 
pends, have lagged so far, behind the needs of the industry 
and public demand. It is hoped that this situation may be 
remedied at an early date. 


The states in which the greatest number of deaths oc- 
curred are as follows: Pennsylvania, 1227; West Virginia, 
337; New Mexico, 272; Ohio, 165; Illinois, 164; Ala- 
bama, 124, and Colorado, 108. 

The four biggest explosions of the year and the num- 
ber of deaths at each were: Apr. 23, Cincinnati mine, 
Finleyville, Penn., 96; Oct. 22, Stag Canon Mine No. 2, 
Dawson, N. M., 263; Nov. 18, Acton Mine No. 2, Acton, 
Ala., 24; Dec. 16, Vulcan Mine, New Castle, Colo., 37 
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Gravity Railroad Yards 


The use of gravity or hump switching for the classifi- 
cation of freight cars, in order to group together those 
for certain destinations or with certain commodities, is 
increasing in the case of large and busy yards, and is 
one of the subjects discussed in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Yards and Terminals of the American Railway 
and Engineering Association. 

One of the most important elements in the design of a 
gravity yard is the determination of the rate of grade 
for the descending or accelerating grades from the sum- 
mit of the hump, upon which the cars acquire the mo- 
mentum which carries them along the classification lad- 
der and into the classification tracks. It is difficult to 
determine this with any degree of exactness since con- 
ditions vary in different yards, rd factors of location 
and traffic affect the car movement. In colder districts 
and where the cars are mainly empty, the grades must be 
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somewhat steeper than in warmer climates and where the 
cars are mainly loaded. 

The grades must be sufficiently steep to insure that 
each car will run readily to any part of the classification 
tracks (under control of the car rider or brakeman), but 
not steep enough to result in injury to the cars and load- 
ing due to the moving cars striking the standing cars 
with undue force. Some officials consider that there is 
more damage of this kind in gravity yards than in flat 
yards, but this is not general experience or opinion, and 
there is no good reason why it should be the case. 

The arrangement of grades previously submitted by the 
committee and adopted by the Association as “recom- 
mended practice” (with the track scale on the grade) is 
as follows: 

1. Where cars are largely empty: 2% for 60 ft. and 
4% for 50 ft., followed by 1% on the ladder and 0.5% 
through the classification tracks. 

2. Where cars are largely loaded: the same grades, 
but the 4% grade may be shortened (to not less than 
25 ft.), and the two following grades should be at least 
0.8% and 0.4%, respectively. 

3. ‘The grade over the scale not to exceed 2%. 

The committee made inquiry as to proposed changes 
in the above, but most of the replies were to the effect 
that no changes were desired. One reply, however, sug- 
gested rates of grades as shown by the accompanying 
table, the length of incline being 300 ft. in each case, 
succeeded by 1% grade along ladder and turnouts. 

SUGGESTED GRADES AT UPPER END OF YARD 


Starting Over Scale Accelerating 

Loaded cars; with 

Sea. lowe eee ore 3% for 35 ft. 0.5% for50ft. 2.5% for 215 ft, 
Loaded cars; no 

SCalE™ yeah et ee 3% for 100 £0. eee 1.5% for 200 ft. 
Light cars; with 

scale. ieee 3% for 40ft. 0.5% for50ft. 38 % for 210 ft: 
Light cars; no 

BCaler. ee Lae 3% fLor.200 £t.. “<a ee 1.5% for 100 ft. 


The principal feature of this arrangement is in re- 
ducing the grade over the scale, instead of putting the 
scale on the 2% grade at the summit. The idea is to 
check the speed slightly in passing over the scale, the 
steeper grade above the scale being necessary to start 
and space the cars. This reduction of grade is followed 
in many gravity yards.—Engineering News. 
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The Champion Mines of Kansas 
By Barry SCoOBEE* 

The “champion” coal mine in Kansas, in point of 
production for 1913, was the Devlin-Miller mine (see 
Fig. 1) of the Cherokee-Pittsburg Coal & Mining Co. 
It produced 207,182 tons, according to figures in the 
office of State Mine Inspector Francis Keegan, in Pitts- 
burg. The mine is seven miles north of Pittsburg in 
the “north field” of the extreme southeastern Kansas dis- 
trict. Compared to the old “south field,” this territory is 
relatively new. 

The southern coal field, which lies mostly in Cherokee 
County, south of Pittsburg, is practically worked out. 
This refers to Weir City, Scammon, Chicopee and Min- 
eral, towns well known a few years ago for their big pro- 
duction. However, there still exists in these localities an 
upper seam of coal, which is being removed by steam 
shovels in the open-cut process, and which soon will be 
worked, it is believed, by the longwall method. 


*Pittsburg, Kan. 


=. 
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Fig. 1. Miner or THE CHEROKEE-PITTSBURG COAL AND Mininea Co., Pirrspure, Kan. 


Of the four mines in southeastern Kansas which led in 
production in 1913, and which are here described, only 
one, “‘Central 42,” is in the south field. 

The Devlin-Miller mine is 180 ft. deep, and works a 
seam averaging 38 to 40 in. in thickness. The coal is 
mined by the room-and-pillar method, with solid shoot- 








The third mine in the series was the Nevius-Coulter 
(see Fig. 4), at Radley, with 171,641 tons to its credit. 
It worked 290 days with an average of 175 men. It is 
about 175 ft. deep. 

Mine No. 42 (see Fig. 3) of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., three miles southwest of Scammon, was the fourth, 
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Fic. 2. Mine No. 15 or tHe Western Coat Anp Minine Co., Franxiin, Kan. 


ing. (This thickness and method are descriptive of prac- 
tically all mines in the district.) Last year the mine 
worked 260 days and employed, on an average, 305 men. 

The next mine, in point of production, was No. 15 
(see Fig. 2) of the Western Coal & Mining Co., which 
worked 228 days, with an average of 252 men, and took 
out 174,000 tons of coal. This mine is 200 ft. deep, and 
is situated near Franklin. 





Hie.-3. 


MINE No. 42 oF THE CENTRAL COAL AND COKE 
Co., ScamMon, KAN. 


producing 171,339 tons. This shaft is only 60 ft. deep. 

In all of these mines the method of firing shots is by 
lighting the fuse with a torch. A recent report of the 
state mine inspector showed that 20 shotfirers had been 
killed in this district in the last three winters, and that 
deaths usually were due to “windy” shots. Most of these 
deaths have taken place in the north field, where the 
mines are deeper and dryer than in the south field. 





Fig. 4. Mine No. 8 oF tHE Nevivus-Coutter Coat Co 


Rapipy, Kan. 


> 
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German Coke Ovens 


In a paper before the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers, on Feb. 14, 1 14, Leo Dorey Ford de- 
scribes a coke-oven plant he had an opportunity of visit- 
ing in Germany. The coke ovens consist of two batteries 
of 50 ovens each, of the Otto Hilgenstock under-burning 
regenerative type. 
ft. high, and have a width of 171% in. at the pushing- 
engine side, and of 2114 in. at the discharging side. The 
charge of an oven is 8 tons of uncompressed small coal, 
which is hand filled through three charging holes, the 
coal being brought in 1-ton cars from a central hopper 
situated between the two batteries. 

For the heating of the ovens, the gas from the by- 
product plant is conveyed through a central main run- 
ning underneath the entire battery, two smal] branch 
pipes being taken off the main directly under the walls 
of each oven, and connected to nine Bunsen burners 
which burn in vertical flues in each wall. Each wall is 
divided into nine separate vertical flues, each of which is 
divided some distance above the nine burners into two 
smaller flues. The eighteen main flues are grouped in 
four sections, the first and the third of which communi- 
cate through the second and fourth with a regenerator- 
flue by way of small openings leading into a horizontal 
flue running under half of the sole of, say, the left-hand 
oven. The second and fourth sections communicate in 
their turn through the first and third sections with an- 
other regenerator flue by way of small openings leading 
into a horizontal flue running under half of the sole of 
the right-hand oven. These ways form alternately the 
burnt-gas outlets and the hot-air imlets, according to 
which set of burners is in use. 

The ovens change over every half hour. Taking one 
wall, for the first half hour, the burners in the first and 
third sections only are alight, and the burnt gases, after 
rising to the top of the wall, descend by the dead flues in 
the second and fourth sections, respectively, passing out 
through the small openings into the flue under half of the 
sole of the left-hand oven and so into the dead regenera- 
tor flue and up the chimney. 

The hot air for ignition comes to the burners of the 
first and third sections from the live regenerator flue on 
the other side of the battery by way of the flue under 
the half of the sole of the right-hand oven with which 
these sections are in communication. 

At the end of half an hour the burners in the first and 
third sections are extinguished by cutting off the gas 
and air, which are then admitted to the burners of the 
second and fourth sections. The burnt gases now, after 
ascending the flues of these sections, descend the flues of 
the first and third sections, respectively, and go to the re- 
generator flue by what was the air-inlet passage for the 
first half hour. The air for ignition is now admitted 
from the hot regenerators by what was in the first half 
hour the burnt-gas outlet. 

The two regenerator flues are connected by a common 
way to the waste-gas chimney and at their junction is a 
two-way valve, which allows of the closing or opening of 
either way at will, this automatically opening or closing 
the other way. 

The air burned with the gas is taken from the passage- 
ways under the ovens, and is regulated by means of slid- 
ing shutters placed along the side of the passages. 
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The oven chambers are 33 ft. long, 7 . 
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The gas taps of the small branch pipes, and also the air 
shutters, are all connected, and are opened or closed to- 
gether. The changing of the ovens can thus be ef- 
fected in a few minutes. 

The time taken for coking varies from 28 to 29. hours, 
each oven giving a 75 per cent. yield, or six tons of good, 
hard coke. Of the 50 ovens in each battery, 42 are dis- 
charged in 24 hours, and give an output of about 500 tons 
of coke per day. 

The yield of gas may be reckoned as 11,300 cu.ft. per 
ton of dry coke, or some 5,651,000 cu.ft. per 24 hours. 
Of the total gas, 50 per cent. is burned under the coke 
ovens, the surplus being divided in the following rough 
proportion: Illuminating gas, 12 to 20 per cent.; power 
gas, 12 to 18 per cent.; and gas for heating boilers, 15 to 
25 per cent. These figures, of course, vary considerably, 


according to temporary requirements. 


Cage for Animal Air Tests 


Canaries and mice are, as is well known, frequently 
used in exploration work after an explosion or mine fire 
to detect the presence of carbon monoxide. Any cage will 
serve for their transportation either in or outside the 
mine, but the use of a canary or mouse is entirely lost, 
if it is once rendered unconscious and if it can only be 
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CAGE ror ANIMAL USED IN TESTING FOR CARBON 
MONOXIDE 


revived by taking it for a long time to the surface or to 
a part of the mine where the air is fresh and brisk. 

It is necessary to have a cage which can be rendered 
air tight and a supply of oxygen which will revive the 
bird or other animal immediately, presuming it has not 
been exposed to too deadly an atmosphere. In this way 
men traveling into places which are dangerously full of 
noxious gases can retreat and still have an animal in con- 
dition to give new indications on a later advance. 

The cage is made of metal and has a glass in the back 
and sides. In front is an oval window with a coarse wire 
netting and the net is covered when desired by a tight- 
fitting door. Above the cage is an oxygen cylinder, the 
contents of which can be gradually discharged into the 
cage. When the door is closed, a little oxygen admitted 
to the now air-tight receptacle will soon purify the air 
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within. Excess pressure is prevented by the escape vent 
on the top and vear of the receptacle. 

The small oxygen cylinder acts as a handle for the 
cage. As soon as the canary or other animal is overcome 
it can be revived even if the rescue men have a long way 
to return in a vitiated atmosphere or find it advisable to 
go forward, in their helmets, regardless of the indica- 
tions, leaving the canary behind. This “Animal Air 
Tester” is made by Siebe, Gorman & Co., of London, 
England, their agent in America being H. N. Elmer, 
1140 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Text Book on Safety 


An illustrated textbook, principally for the benefit of 
foreign mine workers who cannot speak English, is being 
prepared for publication under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association workers in the mining dis- 
tricts of West Virginia. The views in the little book will 
show the mining of bituminous coals at every stage: First, 
how the work should be done, and second, how it should 
not be done; the wrong way involving danger and the 
right way insuring safety. 
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Promise 
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Some of the pictures that will go to make up this 
text book have already been shown on the screen at gath- 
crings of foreign mine workers, and they have been ex- 
plained through interpreters: It is found that this pic- 
torial method is more effectual than any number of 
printed or spoken warnings. 

In recent years, since the English-speaking mine work- 
ers began to be supplanted by the immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe, the larger companies have 
undertaken systematic education of their employees. The 
rules and regulations for safety are emphasized above 
everything else, and the photographic scheme is simply 
the latest wav to “drive home” these rules and regula- 
tions. The official reports of the state inspectors show 
that most of the accidents are the result of disobedience of 
rules, either through ignorance or carelessness. 

The textbook is so arranged that the pages facing one 
another will show the way to invite accident and the way 
to prevent it. The books will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion by the Y. M. C. A. workers and they will be used 
generally in educational work throughout the 
region. 
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Performance 


By Berton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age. 


“When we get on top,” said Mike to Bill, 
“Tl spill you around like a pail of swill, 
T’ll smash your face and I’ll bust your jaw 
So even your wife or your paw and maw, 
Won’t know the cripple I’ll make of you, 
I'll mash you into an Irish stew! 
I'd do it NOW, but the Boss is ’round 
And he hates this fighting underground, 
But I sure will make you take a flop, 
When we get on top!” 





They mouthed and muttered and cursed and swore, 

They threatened each other with death—or more, 

They went way back into history 

And roasted each other’s family, 

And they kept right on in their wrath and rage 

As they mounted up on the. crowded cage, 

But when they stepped into broad daylight 

And the gang all followed to see the fight 

They both looked sheepish and half afraid 

And in spite of the gory threats they’d made, 

They both hiked homeward without a stop 
When they got on top! 





‘““When we get on top,”’ said Bill to Mike, 

“You can start right in as soon’s you like, 

You'll find me ready to meet you there 

And I’ll certainly smear you around the place 

Till there’s nothing left but your hide and hair 

And maybe a piece of your ugly face! 

You've swelled around here long enough 

And I’m the guy who will call your bluff! 

I'll show you the kind of a gink I am 

When I break your ribs with a right-hand slam, 

And hammer your mug till you holler, ‘Stop! 
When we get on top!’ 
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George R. Wood 


George R. Wood, at present electrical and mechanical 
engineer for the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., and 
allied companies, was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio in 
1872. Mr. Wood’s ancestors were among the early set- 
tlers in Ohio, Absalom Martin, his grandfather, having 
located on a tract of land granted him by the British 
Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, for service in the Indian 
wars. Another, Joel Wood, a Quaker and Abolitionist, 
prior to the Civil War operated a station on the “Under- 
eround Railroad” for runaway slaves. 

Mr. Wood received his technical education at the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., graduating 
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Grorcr R. Woop 


from that institution with the degree B. S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, 1892, and B. 8. in Civil Engineering, 1893. 

After leaving college he was in the employ of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., leaving them in 1899 to accept a posi- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. He remained 
with this latter corporation until 1902, when he engaged 
in the practice of consulting electrical engineering, which 
work he continued until 1912, at which time he became 
chief electrical and mechanical engineer for the Ber- 
wind interests. 

Mr. Wood is a member of the Racquet and Manufac- 
turers’ Clubs of Philadelphia, University Club of Pitts- 
burgh, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, American Mining Congress, 
Franklin Institute and Engineering Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 
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Oscar Cartlidge 


scar Cartlidge, manager of inois State Mine 
O Cartlidg nag f the Ilhnois § 

Rescue Station, is a native of Ilhnois, having been born 
in that state at Shelbyville, Aug. 12, 1870. His educa- 
tion was received in the common schools of Illinois. 

Mr. Cartlidge started life as a miner, soon advancing 
to the position of mine foreman for the Raymond Coal 
Co. of Illinois. Later he held a like position with the 

Jest Virginia Coal Co. e Johnson City Coal Co. ¢ 
West Virginia Coal Co., the Johnson City Coal Co. and 
the Benton Coal Co., all of Illinois. After this, he was 
foreman for the Kansas and Texas Coal Co. in Arkansas. 

‘is next position was as superintendent of the Ezyptie 
H t t erintendent of the Egyptian 

‘oal Co. inois, after which he again alli im- 
Coal Co., of Illinois, after which he again allied him 
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Oscar CARTLIDGE 


self with the Johnson City Coal Co., filling the position 
of assistant superintendent. 

Taking up engineering work,- Mr. Cartlidge was then 
appointed mine engineer for the Benton Coal Co., and the 
Hart-Williams Coal Co., both of Illinois; after this he 
was made county mine inspector, Franklin County, Ilin- 
ois, and then state inspector of mines for that state. At 
the present time, he is manager of the Illinois mine-res- 
cue stations. Under his management, these stations have 
done a most acceptable work in the actual recovery of 
mines after fires and in training men for rescue work. 
It may be added that Mr. Cartlidge has contributed some 
valuable articles to technical literature. 

Oscar Cartlidge is a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, American Mine Safety Association, 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America and the Tllinois 
Mining Institute. 
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The LocKout 


We are not a little disappointed that in face of a na- 
tional business depression, the operators in central Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio have declared for a lockout. It is true 
that there is but little demand for coal and that all the 
fuel which is needed can be secured by the purchase of 
coal from competing districts. But the suspension of 
work is hard to describe otherwise than as unfortunate 
and ill-advised. 

In Pennsylvania particularly there was no need for 
such action. The operators and miners both desired the 
renewal of the scale with the exception that the miners 
sought the abolition of car pushing, and a closed shop. 
Any one acquainted with the conditions realizes that the 
operators could not grant the former concession demanded 
without a reduction in the wage scale because the compe- 
tition of the Pittsburgh district, already severe, would 
thrust the operators of District No. 2 out of the market. 
This the miners would have seen sooner or later. 

Meanwhile they were willing to continue working dur- 
ing the discussion and what could possibly be gained by 
a lockout? Clearly the miners stand in a position to gain 
public sympathy by their much more rational behavior 
and the operators cannot but place themselves in a laugh- 
able position in that they have condemned the Union for 
preparing for a strike, whereas they were themselves con- 
templating a lockout. 

The Ohio situation is not so simple as that in central 
Pennsylvania. The new anti-screen law goes into effect 
May 20. By that time the agreement must be made or 
the operators must close their mines down, for if they try 
to establish a run-of-mine scale not suited to the miners, 
the latter will refuse to work, while if they continue at the 
old lump-coal scale, they will be subject to a suit with un- 
certainty as to the outcome should the law be proved of 
force. They would be liable to have to pay their men 
at the order of the court a differential which would bank- 
rupt the companies. 

This perhaps is the reason why they are anxious to 
make a settlement without delay. They desire to be idle 
when coal can begbought without trouble and markets can 
be kept. No one knows how business may be later in the 
year. 

But let us again urge that the only way to obtain rea- 
sonable unions is by being reasonable operators. The 
only way to get public approval is by abandoning the 
tactics which the people disapprove, and however crooked 
the public may be in its own business, it has a book of 
ethics written for the mine operator far more lengthy, 
detailed and stringent than Deuteronomy and the Twelve 
Tables. 

We do not blame the “dear public” if they condemn 
the operators for doing those same things for which the 
mine owners have condemned the Union. If it is wrong, 
when a settlement is in sight. for the Union to hold the 
strike chib over the operator even when there. is no con- 
tract, it is at least equally wrong for the mine owner 
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to try to drive the miner into line with an actually con- 
summated lockout. 

The country needs that as much work shall be supplied 
to workingmen as possible. This can only be assured Ly 
dividing what work is needed over the whole country «as 
evenly as may be. This will give everyone some wo1k 
and some purchasing power and everyone will be buying 
something. Times will then not be so bad as if large 
parts of the country are idle where the workers can buy 
nothing and other parts are more busy, but the men are 
hoarding against the possibility of bad times. For it Is 
the purchases of the workingmen which give us prosper- 
ity. 

Every operator who can, should work. The men will 
ultimately yield in the districts where there are disputes 
We are disposed to believe that the fields made idle by 
lockouts are likely to lose business in their desire to in 
flict a loss on their mine workers. This year should be 
one of victory for the operators, because of the depressed 
business conditions. Let them not mar their reputation 
by unreasonableness. 

For the miners are likely to model themselves after 
their employers, and stubborn, suspicious, disaffected men 
are usually found to be the employees cf unreasonable, 
uncharitable and embittered mine owners. 


oy 
Is the Ohio Screem Law Come 
Stitutional? 


The Ohio Coal Operators’ Association have finally in- 
stituted proceedings to test the validity of the new legis- 
lation governing mining operations in that state. The 
initial move is in the form of a suit, filed in the United 
States District Court, restraining the State of Ohio from 
putting the new screen-coal law into effect. If possible, 
it will take the form of an injunction in the name of the 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, but in event of such a 
move not proving legal, the suit will be transferred to 
some one of the concerns doing business in Ohio, but 
incorporated and haying its principal offices outside of 
the state. 

More than a year ago, the people of Ohio voted upon 
some articles in the Constitution, in which a certain 
conservation clause was embodied. It now appears that 
this was written into the constitution in the form of a 
“joker” in order to legalize the mine-run law, which 
followed it later. The advocates of this latter measure, 
in order to avoid any possibility whatever, of evasion, 
overstepped the legal prerogatives of a state constitution, 
and it now develops that the rights of contract have been 
so abrogated that the law is not constitutional. 

That part of the constitution legalizing the conserva- 
tion measures, also provides that the Supreme Court of 
of the state can only declare an act invalid when six of 
the seven judges concur in the opinion. The coal oper- 
ators are, therefore, overcoming this phase of the situa- 
tion by entering suit in the United States courts—a move 
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which is to be commended in view of the fact that Hugh 
MeNichols, who was heutenant governor under Cox, dur- 
ing the time the screen-law was enacted, has since been 
appointed Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

With these proceedings now underway, and negotia- 
tions pending for another conference with the Ohio min- 
ers, the situation there has materially clarified. A more 
optimistic feeling prevails generally among the operators, 
and there is a general belief in all quarters that the 
present negotiations of the operators will be success- 
fully consummated in time for the local producers to par- 
ticipate in the Lake trade. 


es 
Conservation 


We are disposed to think that serious attention should 
be given to the legislation about to be passed on the 
Western coal lands. And here we pause, because after 
all is that legislation likely to find place on the statute 
books at present? Little has been heard of the need of it 
since Franklin K, Lane declared its necessity, and only 
George Otis Smith seems to have remembered how es- 
sential is a new law to the progress of the West. 

Pressure should be brought to bear or the matter will 
be allowed to drift in favor of less important measures 
which are backed by more importunate interests and 
which appeal more forcibly to the imagination of the 
publie. 

We wish to draw attention to one form of conserva- 
tion—that of human effort. What shall be done with land 
containing coal at a depth of 1000 or 2000 ft. below the 
surface, which has been approached by the workings of 
some corporation and left because it is a part of the un- 
procurable domain of the United States ? 

The point of approach is secured and the coal has been 
tested along the property line far better than any drill- 
ing could test it. The coal can be delivered to a point on 
the surface suited for railroad delivery. On the other 
hand, if the old mine is abandoned, the deeper coal 1s 
shut off and must be developed by a deep shaft at much 
expense. The coal to be exploited must be proved first 
{o be worthy of the expenditure not merely on the border 
line, but throughout an extensive area because a large 
sum of money has now to be expended before any return 
can be anticipated, whereas in the event of the exten- 
sion of an old mine the extra expense would be negligible. 

And possibly in many cases not only is the depth of 
the shaft a disadvantage, but the location for a tipple 
and railroad tracks may also be bad. 

The worst feature is the fact that the operator must 
fee! assured from the first that the coal is not only of 
chemical quality suited for profitable merchandizing and 
of necessary thickness for remunerative mining, but must 
also know that it is of sufficient strength to make it pos- 
sible for him to mine it at all. Some of the Western 
coal is of an extremely friable character. 

In some places the coal not only is abandoned at a 
depth of 1000 to 2000 ft., but dips further to several 
thousands of feet. Would it not be best to let the com- 
panies mining the coal go on down with the seam as far 
as they can do so profitably and with due conservation? 

If, being placed under careful supervision, they ex- 
tract a large percentage of the coal, it seems that the 
royalty charge should be small. The coal if left would be 
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lost for generations and when extracted by a shaft would 
be as expensive as that produced in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Belgium. 

Conservation is saving for future generations, and we 
must be careful that when we lock up coal wealth for our 
children, that we do not seal it in a safe so inviolate that 
the cost of recovery will be greater than the value of 
the fuel. It would, indeed, be better to give it away for 
the use of the present consumer than to cache it in a 
place where no hand could ever reach it. 


a 
Straightforwardness 


In the last issue of Coat AGE, a contributor discussed, 
in a frank manner, the straightforwardness that the pub- 
he have a right to expect of men intrusted with the im- 
portant duties of mine inspection. Attention was called 
to the fact that the “court of public opinion” is far more 
powerful than the law itself to eradicate evil, lessen dan- 
ger and reduce the accident list. It was claimed that the 
“hush” policy is wrong in principle, inasmuch as it ob- 
structs the formation of correct public opinion. 

We desire, briefly, to indorse these sentiments in their 
general application to mine-inspection work, with the 
simple modification that statements made or information 
given must concern the parties thus informed. 

The mine inspector is, unquestionably, the servant of 
the people. He is intrusted with a sacred duty, involving 
the public health and life. We grant that occasion may 
not always demand the publication of facts and informa- 
tion in the knowledge of the inspector, and that to avoid 
unduly exciting public opinion in a matter wholly in con- 
trol by the inspector, he may, in the absence of immediate 
danger to others, refrain from giving publicity to some 
facts in hand. It is a broad principle of equity, how- 
ever, that the people have a right to facts concerning their 
own health and safety, the moment a situation passes be- 
yond the control of the duly authorized officer of law. 

We opine that a mine inspector, in the conscientious 
performance of his duty and obligation to the people, 
may withhold any and all information and facts in his 
knowledge, so long as his silence will assist the ends of 
justice and does not tend to greater loss and danger to 
life and property. 

There are, on the other hand, just as truly, facts and 
information in the knowledge of the inspector, that con- 
cern only the companies mining the coal, and do not affect 
public life or property. To divulge such facts and in- 
formation would be as great a breach of trust on the part 
of an inspector as to keep silence on matters requiring 
publicity in order to properly mold public opinion. Truly 
it may be said, in a broad and general sense, that the 
court of public opinion is a court of last appeals, and ts in- 
capable of doing an injustice, because it 1s so constituted 
that the equal rights of all men, ultimately, find there 
like recognition. 

Much good would result if coal companies would make 
compulsory a weekly meeting of superintendents, fire- 
bosses, mine foremen, master mechanics, stable bosses, 
hoisting engineers, etc., of each plant for the discussion 
of working conditions, general operation and all other 
topics vital to the work in their charge. The plan has 
been adopted with success by several companies. 
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Damages for Wrongfully Min- 
ing Coal 
By A. L. H. Srreet* 


SYNOPSIS—Recovery is measurable by value of the 
coal at the mine mouth, less the cost of production, unless 
the taking was willful, in which case no allowance is made 
for expense in mining and removal. Qualifications of the 
rule noted. 

When one mines coal on the land of another and re- 
moves it, his liability in damages is limited to the value 
of the coal in place, on it appearing that he had no title 
to it, provided he acts in good faith. But, if he acts in 
willful or reckless disregard of the rights of the true 
owner, he becomes legally liable for the full value of the 
coal taken, without deduction for expense incurred in 
mining and removing the same. And when it is shown 
that coal has been wrongfully taken from land, the courts 
will presume that the taking was intentional, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary. These rules, which were 
announced by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, in the case of Central Coal 
& Coke Co. vs. Penny, 173 Federal Reporter 340, have 
been substantially followed by all the higher courts of 
the country. But, although the Hlinois Supreme Court 
recognizes the rule that, in case of an innocent trespass, 
the aggrieved landowner’s damages should be measured 
by the value of the coal at the mouth of the pit, less the 
cost of carrying it there, with allowance for mining, that 
tribunal holds that punitive damages are properly assessed 
when it is established that the trespass was willful. (Ilh- 
nois & St. Louis Railroad & Fuel Co. vs. Ogle, 92 Illinois 
Supreme Court Reports 353.) 


Important Court DeEcIsions CITED 


In computing the damages which must be paid for an 
innocent trespass, the trespasser is not entitled to an al- 
lowance for cost of “knocking down” the coal in mining 
it. (Alabama Supreme Court, Ivy Coal & Coke Co. vs. 
Alabama Coal & Coke Co., 33 Southern Reporter 547.) 

The Iowa statute which makes a coal operator liable 
in double damages for taking coal from adjoining lands 
without the owner’s permission, creates a double liability 
for injury done the surface in commission of a trespass. 
(Iowa Supreme Court, Mier vs. Phillips Fuel Co., 107 
Northwestern Reporter 621.) 

An operator, in mining coal near the boundary line 
of an adjoining landowner, is under a legal duty to make 
surveys to prevent encroachment upon the latter, and to 
keep accurate accounts of coal mined near the line: and, 
if he fails to do so, evidence as to the quantity of coal re- 
moved from the adjoining land will be construed most 
strongly against him. (Tennessee Supreme Court, Coal 
Creek Mining & Manufacturing Co. vs. Moses, 15 Lea 
‘Reports 300. ) In this case it was decided that the meas- 
ure of damages for an unintended trespass is the value 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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of the coal in place before the trespass, plus any incidental 
damage to the land by the taking of the coal or the mode 
of taking. This same rule was applied by the same court 
in a case where the trespass was committed under an 
honest dispute as to title. Ross vs. Scott, 15 Lea Reports 
479.) Injury to the land, as an element of recoverable 
damage, was recognized by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the case of Forsyth vs. Wells, 41 Pennsylvania 
State Reports 291. 


RigHtTs AND LIABILITIES oF THIRD PARTIES 


In a Colorado case, in which the land from which the 
coal was improperly removed was under a mining lease 
given to a third person, it was decided by the Supreme 
Court that the lessee properly joined with the landowner 
in a suit to compel the trespasser to account for the coal 
taken. (United Coal Co. vs. Cafion City Coal Co., 48 
Pacific Reporter 1045.) But in similar circumstances it 
was held by the Missouri Supreme Court that a lessee 
who had never attempted to operate under his lease, and 
who manifested no purpose to do so, was not a necessary 
party to the suit; the landowner being entitled to re- 
cover the full value of the coal wrongfully taken by de- 
fendant. (lyons vs. Central Coal & Coke Co., 144 South- 
western Reporter 503.) And the Kansas Supreme Court 
has decided that a lessee, who had the exclusive right to 
conduct mining operations upon a tract of land for a 
stated period, could not recover more than nominal dam- 
ages from one who wrongfully removed a part of the un- 
derlying coal, where it appeared that the lessee could not 
have reached the particular coal during the term of his 
lease. (Chappel vs. Foster, 123 Pacific Reporter 870.) 
In a suit by a landowner for wrongful removal of his coal, 
it was held by the Missouri Supreme Court to be no valid 
defense that defendant had settled with a third person, 
who held a lease on the land, for the value of the coal 
taken. (Austin vs. Huntsville Coal & Mfg. Co., 72 Mis- 
souri Reports 535.) Where one who owned one tract of 
land and the surface of an adjoining tract purported to 
lease the right of mining under the latter tract, the Ilh- 
nois Supreme Court held him responsible for the value of 
coal taken by the lessee, at the mouth of the pit, less the 
cost of elevation. (Donovan vs. Consolidated Coal Co., of 
St. Louis, 58 Northeastern Reporter 290.) 

Early Maryland decisions support the rule that if the 
trespasser, by bad mining or otherwise, leaves the re- 
maining coal in such situation that it cannot be profit- 
ably mined, or makes its production more expensive, the 
landowner can have this injury considered in the assess- 
ment of his damages. (Barton Coal Co. vs. Cox, 39 
Maryland Reports 1, and Franklin Coal Co. vs. McMillan, 
49 Maryland Reports 549.) 

ey 

Assumption of Risk of Injury on Ladder—An adult em- 
ployee being presumed to know every fact which a person 
of ordinary prudence for his own safety would observe, an 
engineer at a coal elevator must be deemed to have assumed 
the risk of being injured through breaking of a defective 


ladder, if he Knew it was worn and old. (Indiana Appellate 
Court, Beard vs. Goulding, 103 Northeastern Reporter 875.) 
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LocKout im Central Penne 
sylvania 


A large majority of the members of the Association of 
Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, Dis- 
trict No. 2, representing over 85 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of the Association, met in Philadelphia, Afril 11. 

The following operators were present: 

Allegheny River Mining Co., Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal 
& Coke Co., Cascade Coal'& Coke Co., Cherry Tree Coal Co., 
Clark Brothers Coal Mining Co., Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation, Clearfield Colliery Co., Duncan-Spangler Coal Co., 
Empire Coal Mining Co., Falls Creek Coal Co., Jefferson Coal 
Co., Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co., Kettle Creek 
Coal Mining Co., Madeira, Hill & Co., Inc., Martin’s Branch 
Coal Mining Co., Moshannon Coal Mining Co., Northwestern 
Mining & Exchange Co., Peale. Peacock & Kerr, Inc., Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, Pioneer Coal Co., Portage 
Coal Mining Co., Potts Run Land Co., Punxsutawney Coal 
Mining Co., Rich Hill Coal Co., Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 


& Iron Co., Seneca Coal Mining Co., Shawmut Mining Co., 
Trout Run Coal Mining Co., Watkins Coal Co., and other 
operators. 


The following preamble and resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 


Whereas, the representatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America and the representatives of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association met in joint conference of their re- 
spective scale committees at Du Bois on the 3d of March, 
1914, to negotiate a wage scale to cover the period of two 
years next ensuing after Apr. 1, 1914: 


And whereas, the conference, after several days’ delibera- 
tion, adjourned to meet in Philadelphia on the 23d day of 
March; 

And whereas, the Operator’s scale committee offered to re- 
new, for a period of two years, the scale of wages and con- 
ditions covered by the scale agreement signed in April, 1912, 
which is on a higher basis than that paid in competitive dis- 
tricts; 

And whereas, after two weeks of continuous negotiation, 
the representatives of the United Mine Workers of America 
declined said offer; 


And whereas, the representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America refused to consider a wage contract that did 
not carry with it a provision that placed upon the operators 
the impossible burden of pushing cars, together with closed 
shop and other conditions which entail a prohibitive expense, 
the result of which would place the cost of producing coal 
in the Central District of Pennsylvania beyond the plane of 
competition; 


And whereas, the United Mine Workers of America ad- 
mitted their inability and refused to make a definite contract 
until after the policy announced at Chicago by their policy 
committee had been finally submitted to a referendum vote 
and ratified; 


And whereas, many operators of the Central District of 
Pennsylvania find that in offering work and in attempting to 
run their mines at the present time, the majority of the men 
refuse to work and in fact are on strike; 


And whereas, if the operators could succeed in worknig 
their mines in whole or in part, they would be working with- 
out a contract with the United Mine Workers of America, and 
consequently upon an unknown wage basis, and, therefore, 
would be left in the position of not knowing what their coal 
would cost them f.o.b. cars; 


And whereas, the operators, because of the foregoing facts 
and in the absence of a definite contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America find themselves in a position where 
they are unable to promise deliveries, either as to time or 
amount, and thereby are prevented from entering into the 
usual annual contracts; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved that in view of the foregoing 
facts and the attitude of the United Mine Workers of America, 
that we, the operators, today here associated, find it impos- 
sible to operate our mines until such time as the United Mine 
Workers of America, District No. 2, find themselves with 
authority and willingness to enter into a contract that re- 
news for a further period of two years the wage-scale agree- 
ment, which expired Mar. 31, 1914; 


Resolved, that the foregoing preambles and resolution be 
posted at the mines of the operators herein assembled as 
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notice to their employees that it will be impossible to operate 
their respective mines after Saturday, Apr. 11, 1914, until an 
agreement has been reached. 


The action taken was not by the association members, 
but by the individual operators who were in favor of shut- 
ting down. 

Under, the by-laws of the association, it requires a two- 
thirds vote of the entire membership to order a shut- 
down. .At the meeting of the association where action 
was taken, there were 46 members present of a total of 
60. It required a vote of 40 to pass the resolution for 
a suspension. It was lost by vote of 39 to 7, just lack- 
ing one vote to make the shut-down effective as a reso- 
lution of the body as a whole. 

The sentiment was almost unanimous that a shut- 
down should be established, the only difference of opin- 
ion being that it was not wise to do so while the miners 
were powerless to make a scale agreement, full powers 
being withheld from them, until after the referendum 
vote of the Policy Committee’s report has been taken and 
counted. This vote was taken on the 14th and will 
doubtless be counted by the 22d. 

Had the vote of the association been taken on the ad- 
visability of a shut-down to begin after the 22d, or on 
May 1, if a new scale.agreement were not effective by that 
date, it seems likely that the vote to suspend would have. 
been adopted practically unanimously. 


“8 


Two West Virginia Mines Have 
Made New Records 


To have operated coal mines ten years or more and in 
all that time to have but one fatal accident, is a record 
that few operators can come anywhere near equaling. 
That is what has been done, however, at two West Vir- 
ginia mines, according to the state records. One of these 


mines is that at Logan, W. Va., of which H. 8. Gay is 


general manager, and the other that of the Columbus 
Tron & Steel Co., at Marting, W. Va., of which W. M. 
Gilly is superintendent. 

The Gay mine has been in operation for a decade and 
during that time it has produced 805,000 tons. Only one 
death has occurred, and that was due to carelessness on 
the part of the man who lost his life. 

So far as the records show, the highest tonnage per fa- 
tality in this country belongs to the Mine No. 1 of the 
Columbus Iron & Steel Co., at Marting, W. Va. This 
mine has been operated for 13 years and in that time it 
has produced 1,816,583 tons cf coal. The records of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines and of the several state bu- 
reaus, do not show any coal mine in the country where the 
tonnage for each death has been higher. The facts 
show that if the victim had obeyed the orders of his 
mine foreman he also would not have been killed. 

Both Mr. Gay and Mr, Gilly declare that the good rec- 
ords of their mines are, in no small measure, due to the 
care with which the miners have obeyed the state laws 
and the company rules and regulations governing the 
operations. 

Mr. Gay has made a careful study of working condi- 
tions for the company at Logan, and he has been one of 
the leaders of the safety-first movement in that section. 
Col. J. G. Battelle and J. H. Frantz, president and vice- 
president of the Columbus Tron & Steel Co., have always: 
insisted upon the principle of safety-first. ; 
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Safety or Refuge Chambers 
im Mines 


Letter No. 2—I read with much interest Charlton 
Dixon’s remarks relative to establishing “safety” or 
“refuge chambers” in mines, with the idea of providing 
a means of escape from the deadly afterdamp of explo- 
sions, by those who have survived the blast, Coan AGr, 
Mar. 21, p. 498. 

I am sorry to say that this suggestion does not appeal 
to me as altogether practicable, for more reasons than one. 
In extensive mines, to be available, many such chambers 
would be required; and as the development of the mine 
progressed the location of many of these wonld be incon- 
venient. In deep mines the expense of boring holes to 

these several chambers would be considerable. Since no 
one can foretell the origin or path of an explosion, which 
may or may not occur, the proper location of such cham- 
bers would not be easy to determine. Too often the path 
of the explosion would cut off the survivors from reaching 
such places of refuge. 

Though much thought and attention have been given to 
the study of the causes and prevention of mine explosions, 
and much valuable knowledge has been acquired, explo- 
sions still occur, and, at times, we are tempted to think 
that these dread occurrences are beyond our control and 
power to prevent. In view of this fact we may ask: 
Are mine officials, generally, making use of the knowledge 
thus gained? Knowing that both gas and dust or either 
are capable of explosion, we ask further: Is every effort 
being made to remove these dangerous elements from the 
mines, and adopt such precautions as the use of permis- 
sible explosives, clay tamping, the employment of prac- 
tical shotfirers, the humidifying of the air current with 
steam from the exhaust of the pump, spraying or sprink- 
ling the roadways, testing the effectiveness of stone dust 
to prevent the spread of a local explosion and other well 
known means and methods? 

Too often these precautions are disregarded ; the mine 
becomes excessively dry and the dust is allowed to accum- 
ulate everywhere. Mines generating gas and, at times, 
those subject to frequent outbursts of gas continue to 
operate on open lights or mixed lights. It causes no sur- 
prise that explosions continue to occur, when one considers 
the flagrant disregard of simple necessary precautions 
that are well known but too often ignored. 

We must all acknowledge that many good suggestions 
are made in respect to greater safety that are not suffi- 
ciently tried out in practice. Knowledge without practice 
is about equivalent to no knowledge at all. It is not so 
much what we know as what we do that counts for safety ; 
we may know very much and do very little. If mine 
officials would make a judicious use of the suggestions 
made and put forth every effort to remove or render 
harmless elements known to invite explosion, great mine 
disasters would be less frequent. In dealing with the 
yellow-fever epidemic in the South, the Government pur- 
sued a wise policy in removing the cause by destroying 
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the mosquito, instead of erecting hospitals and com- 
pounding remedies to cure the disease contracted. 

Let us, in hke manner, make every effort to remove 
the cause of mine disasters, and the need for safety cham- 
bers and other such “after aids” will soon vanish. If the 
same thought and attention were given to the prevention 
of disasters, that is now being given to the training of 
rescue corps and first-aid work, the result would be a more 
rigid discipline in the mine and a more persistent prac- 
tice of the known means of safety. 

JOHN Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
& 


Tihe Certificate Law 


Letter No, 27—Referring to the interesting discussion 
concerning the mine foreman’s certificate, there is one 
point that, if brought out in previous letters, has escaped 
my notice. I refer to the ability of the mine foreman 
to handle men. All the technical education and certifi- 
cates in the world will not make a man a successful fore- 
man unless he has this essential qualification. 

I know an experienced educated man who holds a 
certificate and, as far as theoretical requirements are 
concerned, is one of the most competent men in the busi- 
ness; but, as a mine foreman, this man is an absolute 
failure, because he lacks tact and the ability to get along 
with his men. It is clear this is a qualification not re- 
vealed by the examination, and yet one that must be pos- 
sessed in full measure by the man who hopes to make a 
success ‘as a mine foreman. 

Other men, again, have no judgment in the hiring of 
men. The foreman has nothing to guide him in the selec- 
tion of his men but his knowledge of human nature, 
which is intuitive, and which some men possess more than 
others. A group of, perhaps, a dozen men, wait at the top 
of the shaft for the mine foreman’s appearance from be- 
lew. He has not places for all and must use his best 
judgment in selecting the most efficient workers and 
avoiding troublemakers, which are the pests of all min- 
ing camps. The mine foreman who lacks this insight 
into human nature soon fills his mine with a class of men 
who cause him endless worry and trouble. In the selec- 
tion of men, the mine foreman should bear in mind the 
fact that although all men were created free and equal, 
no two are alike. The foreman must learn to study his 
men. <A frank, open countenance is often a more valu- 
able index of efficiency than a pair of brawny shoulders. 
Such countenances ean be recognized in all races and 
nationalities. 

Again, many a foreman is indifferent to the best inter- 
ests of the work and will allow personal prejudice, like or 
dislike, to blind him to the virtues or shortcomings of the 
men in his charge. Such a foreman will often retain a 
lazy, inefficient fellow whom he happens to like, and find 
cause to let a hard-working, industrious man go because 
he does not like his manner. Men should be judged by 
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their work, and prejudice should not be allowed to control 
the judgment of a good foreman. 

It must be allowed, however, that in these days of 
unions, it is not always possible to weed out the inefficient, 
careless workmen; but when work slackens in the sum- 
mer a good foreman will not lose the opportunity thus 
offered to let such men go first. It is my belief that this 
lack of judgment on the part of the foreman, in the 
hiring of his men, is more often the cause of failure than 
any other one thing. Some men, it must be acknowl- 
edged, can never acquire the habits that others possess 
naturally. The question presents itself: Can an examina- 
tion be devised that will determine whether or not the 
applicant or candidate for a mine foreman’s certificate 
possesses this supreme qualification ? 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 
, Wyo. 
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Fan Ventilation 


Referring again to my previous inquiry, CoaL AGE, 
Feb. 7, p. 258, I am still of the opinion that the answer 
given to Mr. Hopkins’ question, Coat Acer, Jan. 24, p. 
180, may prove misleading, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Hopkins does not give sufficient data in stating his ques- 
tion. His proposition is to install a second fan on the 
left side of the mine, the present fan being located on the 
right side of the mine but not furnishing sufficient air 
for the ventilation of the entire mine. 

Mr. Hopkins states that both of these fans will blow 
air into the mine by separate air courses, the one on the 
right and the other on the left side of the mine, the two 
air currents uniting at a point about a mile from the 
mouth of the mine and using the same return airway 
for this distance. He does not give the distance between 
the fan now in use and the location of the proposed fan ; 
nor does he state the size of either fan, the quantity of air 
in circulation, or the water-gage readings. 

In my inquiry, Feb. 7, I suggested that we assume that 
the present circulation, under the conditions described by 
Mr. Hopkins, in a level seam, is 80,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min., passing under a water gage of 3.5 in. and produced 
by a 12-ft. fan. I assumed, further, that the resistance of 
the return airway is equivalent to a 1.5-in. water gage, 
and asked how much would the circulation in the mine be 
increased if a 6-ft. Stine fan was now installed at the 
back entrance 184 miles from the present fan, assuming 
that this second fan was capable of producing 20,000 
cu.ft. per min. against a 1-in. water gage. 

This is a practical question, as there are 12.5-ft. fans 
installed at mines in this vicinity, which are producing 
78,000 cu.ft. per min. against a 3.8-in. water gage, and 
76,000 cu.ft. per min. against a 3.5-in. water gage. I 
may say that, under the conditions described, I would not 
consider it practical to install a small disk fan, as sug- 
gested. 

ConsTANT READER. 

Punxsutawney, Penn. 

| We quite agree with our correspondent in his conclu- 
sions; but must insist, as we stated before, Coan AGE, 
Feb. 7%, p. 258, in answer to this inquiry, that Constant 
Reader has assumed conditions not involved or suggested 
in the previous question of Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins clearly states that both fans are to operate 
as blowers, ventilating separate sections of the mine but 
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using a single return airway for a distance of a mile. 
Constant Reader wants to install a 6-ft. Stine fan, which 
is a disk fan, at a “back opening” 134 miles distant from 
the first fan. There may be some doubt as to this pro- 
posed arrangement; but, from the statement, it would 
naturally be supposed that the 6-ft. disk fan is to be 
installed at the return opening, and is to operate as an 
exhaust fan, the distance between the two fans being 
134 miles. It is not clear, however, what is meant here 
by the “return airway.” It is impossible to state how 
much, if any, the circulation in the mine would be in- 
creased by the installation of this fan. 

In this connection, we would draw attention to a sim- 
ilar question, CoaL AGE, Mar. 28, p. 539, which suggests 
installing a 6-ft. disk fan to ventilate a portion of a 
mine requiring more air. The present circulation, in this 
mine, is 78,000 cu.ft. per min., passing under a 3.4-in. 
water gage. This question clearly states that both fans 
will use the same return airway for a distance of 1 mile, 
but does not speak of a “back opening.” 

In answer to this last question (p. 5389), we have as- 
sumed that both fans are operated as blowers. These 
fans, as in Mr. Hopkins’ case, are thus assumed to work 
in parallel on two separate sections of the mine, using a 
common return air course; but, as stated in answer to 
each of these questions, it will be necessary to regulate or 
balance the two circulations. On the other hand, we 
understand the proposition of Constant Reader to refer 
to a tandem system of ventilation, the one fan blowing 
and the other exhausting, which has reference to the 
second fan acting as a “booster.” The success of such 
a system will depend on two principal conditions, as pre- 
viously stated (p. 259), namely, a possible shortening of 
the distance of air travel; and a possible condition of 
dead air in a portion of the workings, owing to leaky 
stoppings or dispersion of the air current in the mine and 
possible escape through other openings.—Eb. | 

a 
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The Mine Foreman 


I was greatly interested in the article by Mr. Srodes, 
entitled “A Plea for the Mine Foreman,” Coat Ags, 
Mar. 14, p. 458, inasmuch as I have long viewed the 
subject from the same point of compass as Mr. Srodes 
and can endorse all that he has said. 

I feel sure that there is not a competent mine foreman 
in the state of West Virginia who does not feel the 
need of protection from some source. The state mining 
law gives him no protection but makes him responsible 
for the safe operation of the mine, requiring many things 
of him in his official capacity that he has no power to 
perform. 

As far as the operation of the mine is concerned, that, 
in almost every case, is in the hands of the superintend- 
ent or manager, who, though he regards the mine fore- 
man as a mere timekeeper, blames him for any mishap 
or accident that may occur in and around the mine. 

Although the mine foreman is not permitted to choose, 
much less to dictate the manner in which the work 
should be done, and the means and methods employed 
are not such as he would adopt, he is held accountable for 
any undue, increase in the cost of operation. The ex- 
pense sheet may grow under the protest of the foreman, 
who desires certain changes in order to reduce the cost 
of operation which, however, the superintendent in charge 
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does not regard favorably, because of the necessary out- 
lay required to make such changes. 

The superintendent is often too far removed from the 
actual work underground to fully realize and appreciate 
the need of what the mine foreman recommends. Under 
these conditions, it is easy to see that there is too often 
a lack of codperation between the office and the under- 
ground work. As a result, not infrequently, the office 
decides that it is necessary to change the mine foreman ; 
and the latter is notified, as I have known to be the case, 
Saturday night that there would be another man to take 
his place Monday morning. No one will say that this 
is good business or right. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
hardships the mine foreman must endure. 

Because the mine foreman is the man in direct charge 
and responsible for the performance of the work, the 
law, in many states, requires that he must pass a rigid 
examination to prove his competency to assume that posi- 
tion. The superintendent is not required. to pass such 
an examination, but is the one who practically controls 
and directs the work. The mine foreman must spend 
much time and money to prepare himself for examina- 
tion. He must continue to spend time and money for 
books and mining papers that will enable him to keep 
in touch with the best means and methods of mining. 
Notwithstanding this, as Mr. Srodes has stated, the 
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pay of the mine foreman is inadequate to enable him to 
maintain the standard required. 

The mine foreman must have practical experience. 
The most successful foremen are those who have worked 
their way from trapper boy up to that position, stimu- 
lated by the ambition to become foreman of the mine. 
When, at last, he realizes this hope, he finds that his au- 
thority and usefulness are limited while his responsi- 
bilities have increased. Before, he regarded only his 
own safety, now he is held responsible for the safety of 
every man in the mine, besides being blamed for any 
financial loss arising from the carrying out of plans 
made in the office, and which prove ill suited to condi- 
tions existing in the mine. 

The foregoing are facts with which every mine fore- 
man is well acquainted. The question is: “What can 
be done to lighten the burdens of the mine foreman? 
Is it not a case similar to that of “taxation without rep- 
resentation?” He is expected to carry out plans that 
his practical judgment pronounces difficult or wholly 
impossible without loss, for which he will be blamed. 
Let this question be carefully considered and discussed, 
in the hope that suggestions may be made that will be 
practical and helpful. 

Mine ForEMAN. 
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By J. T. Brearp 


The Coal¥Age Pocket Book 
PROPORTIONATE DIVISION OF AIR 
Every large and well managed mine is, now, divided into 


two or more separate ventilation districts. The natural divi- 
sion of the air current between these several districts is not 
generally in proportion to their respective needs. 

The longer entries, working more men and requiring the 
most air for their ventilation are the ones that have the 
greater resisting power, and, as a result, receive a lesser 
proportion of the air, in natural division; while, on the other 
hand, the shorter air courses where fewer men are working 
and less air is required, have a smaller resisting power and 
naturally pass the larger quantity of air. 

To Regulate the Air—In order to overcome these natural 
conditions, in mine ventilation, and divide the main air cur- 
rent so as to give each district of the mine the required pro- 
portion of air, it is necessary to employ some means that will 
produce this result. 

Two methods have been used to divide the air proportion- 
ately; they are as follows: 

1. The flow of air is obstructed in those airways that 
take naturally more than the desired proportion. 

2. The power on the air, at the month of each split, is 
proportioned to the work to be performed in that split. 

The former of these two methods has been in common use 
for many years; the latter was suggested (Mine Ventilation, 
Beard, 1894, p. 93) as an improvement 
and has been put in use since in many 
mines. . 

The Box Regulator—This form. of 
regulator is shown in Fig. 1, and consists 
of a brattice built in the return airway 
or haulway. As shown in the figure, an 
opening is provided in the brattice and 
a sliding shutter is used to regulate the 
size of the opening so as to control the 
flow of air in that airway or split. ahi 
more air is needed the shutter is pushed 
back so as to enlarge the opening; or 
the shutter can be partially closed to 
decrease the quantity of air passing lm 
the split. 











Fra: 1. THE Box 
REGULATOR 


The Door Regulator—Wherever the 
conditions will permit this form of regu- 
lator to be employed it will be found an 
improvement over the common “box 
regulator,” just described. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the door regu- 
lator consists of a door hung at the 
month of an entry or split and swung 
into the wind. The door should be 
arranged so that it will fall naturally 
against a set-stop, and when not in use 
will assume a position whereby the air 
current will be divided in the desired 
proportion, between the two airways or 
splits. 





Fic. 2. Tar Door 
REGULATOR 
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Effect of Regulator—Any regulation of the air current in 
a mine, to accomplish a distribution of air other than what 
is natural, causes an increase of both the power producing 
the circulation and the resulting pressure or water gage. 
This is true in every case, whatever form of regulator is 
employed, provided the total quantity of air in circulation is 
not decreased. The reason that an increase of power is 
necessary in proportionate splitting, is that an increase in the 
circulation in any split ‘causes a corresponding increase in 
pressure; and this pressure is the same for all splits starting 
from the same point in the mine. To circulate the same quan- 
tity of air against this higher pressure requires a correspond- 
ing increase of power. 

Illustration—Let it be required to find the horsepower and 
the pressure per square foot, in the following distribution of 
the air current between the given four splits; the natural dis- 
tribution of air, as previously calculated, being also given for 
sake of comparison: 


Nat. Div. Reqd. Div. 

(cu.ft. p.m.) (cu.ft. p. m.) 
Split A, 8 X 12 ft., 6000 ft. long, 23,710 20,000 
Split B, 6 X 20 ft., 12,000 ft. long, 16,450 40,000 
Split C, 6 X 12 ft., 8000 ft. long, 18,750 30,000 
Split D, 4 X 6 ft., 1000 ft. long. 41,090 10,000 
Total circulation, 100,000 100,000 


Solution—The first step is to calculate the natural pres- 
sure for each split when passing the required quantity of air 
per minute, by substituting the following values for the are. 
perimeter and length of each split, in the formula for unit 
pressure: 


Split A, a= 96 sq.ft.: Ou AE: 7 = 6,000 
Split B, a = 120 sq.ft.; o = 52 ft.; 1 = 12,009 
Split C, a= 72 sq.ft.; o = 36 ft; 1 = 8,009 
Split D, Ga eek, Silas o = 20 ft.; 1 = 1,000 


The natural nressure for each split is then, 














spit A, p= 900000002 X 8000 X40 X 20.000" 917 m, per ant 
Split B, = cee Cis = i a m = 11.55 Ib. per sq.ft. 
Split C, p= OO ox a S35 S a Liha 13.89 lb. per sq.ft. 
Split D, p= Bat, on eae - eal rade ables = 2.98 lb. per sq.ft. 


The highest natural pressure is developed in Split C, by 
the required distribution of air, and this is, therefore, the 
“open” or “free” split, regulators being necessary in each of 
the other splits, to raise the pressure to that amount. 

The horsepower producing this circulation is then, 


100.000 * 13.89 
H = — 33,000. 42.09 hp. 
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[Study Questions--Ventilation 


A question that has given us considerable trouble and 
aroused much interest and discussion is the following: 

What must be the area of an airway that will 
pass 10,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, under a water gage 
of 1.7 in., the length of the airway being 5000 Tie 

X. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The only way this question can be worked is to 
assume that the airway is circular, or square, or has a 
known ratio of height to the width of airway. The for- 
mula for water gage, in terms of the quantity of air in 
circulation in an airway, is 
klog? 

5.2 a8 





TE 


But the perimeter o and the area a of a circular airway 
may be written in terms of the diameter of the circle; 
thus, 

0 7a 8S 5716-495 


a? (x/4,d2)® 22d dé 





Substituting this value in the previous formula for 
water gage, and solving with respect to the diameter d, 
5000 & 10,0002 

Ley 





d = 0.03° fake 0.03 ° 
N wg. \ 
The sectional area RS to this diameter is 
a. = ONBb4K 5.97 == 21.04 S977. 
In a similar manner, for a square airway, 
0 ze, Romans Wear 


Ge AT) S se earn es 
Then substituting this value in the formula for water 
gage, and solving again with respect to d, 


sat 9000 10,0002 A; : 
d = 0.0274 \ a ae beics AREER A a 
if 
This being the length of one side of a square airway, 
the area is 





= 5.9 ft. 











nearly 


i=" 0) 0,4 ie LOT SOE ni 


For a rectangular airway, in which the 
height to the width of the airway is 7, 
ORES pore la: 2(1+ 7) 
ae (rd2)8 rds 
Then substituting this value in the formula for water 
gage and solving with respect to d, gives, for the width 
of the airway, 


ratio of the 





5 5 lq? i +r 
—08S8l ek ia 
: hi \ weg. 72 
For example, assuming that the ratio of the height of 
the entry to its width is 0.6, the width of entry required 


to pass 10,000 cu.ft. of air against a 1.7-in. water gage is 


a ag 5, (0000 X 10,0002 /1 + 0.6) _ 
d = 0.0238 | ee (Ge) = 1.0 ft. 





Inquiries of General Interest 
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The height of this airway is, then, 0.65 >K sige=eaeen tt. 


The area of the airway is 
O39 et DO 4 ae — 29.4 sqft. 


Cubic Capacity of Anthracite 
Sizes 


Kindly advise me, through the columns of Coan AGg, 
how many cubic feet per ton there are in the following 
sizes of anthracite: Egg, stove, chestnut and pea. 

H.-G. Mi 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

The cubic capacity of coal varies with its specific grav- 
ity; and, for all accurate determinations in this regard, 
it is important to ascertain the average specific gravity 
of the coal in question. For purposes of estimate, how- 
ever, it may be stated that the specific gravity of an- 
thracite may vary from 1.3 to 1.75, depending on the 
quality and hardness of the coal and the impurities con- 
tained therein. The specific gravity of bituminous coal 
varies from 1.25 to 1.40, depending on the same charac- 
teristics. ‘The average specific gravity of anthracite may 
be taken as 1.45; and of bituminous coal, 1.3. 

Except in special cases, where great accuracy is re- 
quired, the cubic capacity of the sizes known as egg, stove 
and chestnut varies so slightly that the difference can be 
safely ignored, it seldom amounting to over 1 per cent. 
The difference in cubic capacity per unit weight of sized 
coal varies mostly with the treatment. In some cases, 
the sizes, stove and chestnut weigh heavier per cubic foot 
than the larger egg coal; but, in general, the larger sizes 
of coal weigh slightly in excess of the smaller sizes, per 
unit volume. In almost every case, pea coal weighs less 
per unit volume than the larger sizes. ‘This is due, in 
part, to the fact that coal is more friable than its impur- 
ities and crushes to a finer state. For this reason, the 
larger sizes naturally contain a greater percentage of im- 
purities than the smaller sizes. However, the market 
specifications for anthracite are such as to demand special 
treatment to eliminate these impurities, with the result 
that the larger sizes of anthracite screenings thus treated, 
generally, contain less impurities and weigh lighter than 
the smaller sizes of pea, buckwheat, etc., which are not 
subject to the same rigid specifications, 

As far as cubic capacity is concerned, however, as pre- 
viously stated, the differences due to size, of screenings 
may be ignored, as this seldom exeeds 1 or 2 per cent. The 
general practice in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, 
in the sale of coal, is based on the long ton (2240 lb.) ; 
while the sale of bituminous coal is always based on the 
short ton (2000 Ib.). A common rule, in prac based 
on this fact, is the following: 

A long ton of anthracite or a short ton of bi- 
tuminous coal broken to market sizes occupies 40 cu.ft. 
of space. | 

This rule will be found to give practical results. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 
Ques.—An air current of 140,000 cu.ft. per min. di- 
vides at the shaft bottom into three splits, as follows: 


Split 4, 6x9 ft., 9000 ft. long; 
Split B, 6x9 ft., 12,000 ft. long; 
Split C, 6x8 ft. 6000 ft. long. 


Find the natural division of this current of air. 

Ans.—Since the unit pressure is the same for all splits 
starting at the same point in the mine, the first step is 
to calculate the pressure potential for each split, by sub- 
stituting the lowest relative values for the several areas, 
perimeters and lengths of the airways, in the formula 


Vp = a ae 


The areas (a), perimeters (0) and lengths (7) of the 
several splits are as follows: 

Molt aged —546q.ft.; o = 30 ft; 

Bilpaera — 54 5q.[t.; o — 30 ft.;: 1 = 12,000 ft. 

BpurG, a@=—48sqit.; o—28ft.; l= 6500 ft. 

Reducing these to the lowest relative values, by can- 
eeling the common factors in the areas, perimeters and 
lengths, gives the following: 


1—= 9000 ft. 


Split A, Bie oe OT tcl 918 
Split B, Go Ibs P= 24 
Split C, Geo Oi 84. b= 18 


The relative split potentials are then found as follows: 


< = — OS dead ae 8) NO pe ED highs 6 245) 





Xp = SN raven ae 10 eG) V 0.0250 = 1.4230 

Xx, Bex See 1 — 16 y.0.0110 = 1.8773 

ete 13 x 14. eS at 
Sum of relative potentials... . 4.7435 


In splitting, the ratio of the quantity of air passing 
in each split to the total quantity of air in circulation 
is equal to the ratio of the corresponding split potential 
to the sum of all the potentials. This rule gives for the 
quantity of air passing in each split as follows: 


1.6432 : 

= 48 L.ft. per min. 

Pe L735 x 140,000 48,500 cu.ft. per min 
1.4230 ; 

= —— = 42,000 cu.ft. per min. 

1p L435 x 140,000 ,000 cu.ft. per min 
1.6773 ; ; ‘ 

es 4 = 49 sp Ge or le 

Ic = Lra35 xX 140,000 49,500 cu.ft. per min 

A a 140,000 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—What dangers may arise from the use of elec- 
tricity in mines? Give your recommendations for avoid- 
ing these dangers. 

Ans —Briefly stated, the dangers arising from the use 
of electricity in mines are as follows: 1. The hability 


of contact of men or animals with live wires, with the 
possibility of fatal results. 2. The liability of ignition 
of gas or other combustible material by sparking of the 
contacts or the short-circuiting of the current. 

When proper care is taken in the installation and due 
precautions are observed and strict regulations enforced, 
these dangers are minimized. All medium-voltage or 
high-voltage conductors should be properly insulated and 
should not be installed on haulage roads and manways. 
All conductors and trolley wires should be properly safe- 
guarded at partings or crossings where’ men or animals 
are liable to contact therewith. All installations of elec- 
tric wires and other apparatus should be made by a com-~ 
petent electrician. Fuses, switchboards and other dan- 
gerous parts should be protected, and inspected regularly. 

Ques.—A pressure of 1.5 in. of water gage gives, in 
an open airway, 24,000 cu.ft. of air per min. It is de- 
sired to reduce this quantity of air in circulation, to 6000 
cu.ft. per min., by introducing a regulator in the airway. 
(a) What will be the required pressure, after the regula- 
tor is in place? (b) Assuming the velocity in the open 
airway was 600 ft. per min., find the velocity of the air 
current after the regulator ig introduced. 

Ans.—(a) The question does not state whether the 
power or the pressure remains constant. Assuming a 
constant power on the air, the unit pressure (p) will 
vary inversely as the quantity of air in circulation. In 
other words, the pressure ratio is equal to the inverse 
quantity ratio. The unit pressure coresponding to a 
1.5-in, water gage is 1.5 & 5.2 = 17.8 lb. per sq.ft.; and, 
calling the required pressure 2, 


Pape Fy fei cputgtar ue 
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(b) For the same sectional area of airway, the ve- 
locity of the air current will vary as the quantity of air 
in circulation. The quantity of air being reduced one- 
fourth, the velocity is reduced in the same ratio, and is, 
therefore, 600 — 4 = 150 ft. per min. 

The above solution assumes that the power on the air 
remains constant and the quantity is reduced to one- 
fourth the original quantity, by means of a regulator. 
In such case, when the regulator is put in place, the power 
on the air remaining unchanged, the pressure will be 
increased four times, giving a 4 & 1.5 = 6-in. w.g. 

On the other hand, if the question means to ask for the | 
pressure due to the regulator, for a constant pressure on 
the air, it is necessary to calculate, first, the natural 
pressure due to friction when the quantity is reduced 
one-fourth. In such case, the pressure varies directly as 
the square of the quantity; or the pressure ratio is equal 
to the square of the quantity ratio. The quantity ratio 
being 14, the pressure ratio will be (14)? = 74. The 
natural pressure due to friction is, therefore, 1.5 & yy = 
0.09-+ in. Subtracting this natural pressure from the 
original pressure gives, for the pressure due to the regu- 
lator, 1.5 — 0.09 = 1.41 in. 
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Washington D.C. 


The Federal Industrial Commission is devoting consider- 
able attention to the question of whether the present situa- 
tion in coal mining is satisfactory or not and the methods 
that should be employed if the government determines to 
interfere in any way between operators and employees. Sev- 
eral hearings have been had during the past week with re- 
spect to this question, among the witnesses being John Mit- 
ehell, who has revived the suggestion frequently made dur- 
ing the past year or two that there be a commission or 
counsel of some kind established by the government for the 
purpose of fixing prices and regulating wages or overseeing 
both. 

This step Mr. Mitchell thought was desirable also from 
the conservation standpoint, because at present much coal 
was wasted in the United States, owing to the inability of 
operators to dispose of it at a profit. The amount which 
thus went to waste he thought might run as high as 40 per 
cent. of the total output. 

The necessity or at all events desirability of miners’ wages 
being overseen by the government was indicated, Mr. Mit- 
chell thought, by the improved conditions since 1897, there 
having been much arbitration and conciliation in the in- 
dustry since that time. 

Mr. Mitchell thought the miner was entitled to as good 
pay as any industrial worker in the country and urged that 
he should be definitely recognized throush some kind of 
government conciliation process. The commission has evi- 
dently been disposed to give careful attention to this phase 
of the argument and other witnesses have been summoned 
who will testify along the same general lines. It is under- 
stood that the reports of the commission will contain a good 
deal of discussion of the general question of arbitration and 
eonciliation and that recommendations will be made on that 
topic. : 

The attempt is now being made to secure in the pendin? 
anti-trust legislation which the administration plans to sup- 
port some provision that will call for special attention on the 
part of the trade commission which is expected to be named, 
to questions of mining and to mine operators’ agreements 
of various kinds. If this could be done, it is thought, there 
might be less demand for the creation of a special industrial 
eounsel to look after miners’ disputes as recommended by 
Mr. Mitchell and others. 


A Decision Is Early Expected 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, it is now prac- 
tically certain, will at an early date announce a decision in 
the advance rate cases which have been pending before it 
for some months past. The prevalent expectation is that 
this decision will provide for some increases 
though probably not for advances on the heavier and bulkier 
commodities which are believed to be bearing at the present 
time about all of the burden that is properly to be at- 
tributed to them. 

Among the items on which no advances are expected are 
coal, cement and other goods in the same general classifica- 
tion. As is well known, Louis D. Brandeis, who has been 
acting as counsel for the commission, was counsel for the 
bituminous operators in the Boileau case some two or three 
years ago, and at that time became firmly convinced that 
with coal prices at their present figure the producers could 
not afford to pay a heavier rate for transportation than 
they are now expected to stand, particularly in the Middle- 
western region. 

During the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the bituminous men have made strong pleas against 
beinz subjected to any advance in rates on the ground that 
they could not keep in business if they were to have to 
pay more for shipping their coal to lake ports particularly, 
and probably not if they were required to pay heavier freight 
rates on coal going to other points. 

This decision, while pleasing to coal men, will be much 
less satisfactory to others, because of the fact that it will 
necessarily involve the placing of such advances as may be 
granted entirely upon the other commodities so that the 
more relief there is for shippers of coal and other bulky 
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commodities the more severe will be the rate advances that 
must be allowed if there is to be any real concession to the 
roads on the freight that is less bulky and bears a higher 
classification. 

It is, however, believed that the action of the commis- 
sion may involve some important announcement concern- 
ing the question of cars and practices on the part of ship- 
pers who are now receiving special services from the roads 
free or nearly so. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The coal situation in the central Pennsylvania, or Clear- 
field district, where work was suspended on Apr. 11, by order 
of the operators who control about 85 per cent. of the ton- 
nage output, has been resolved into speculation as to what 
will be the outcome of the vote to be taken by the miners 
of the district, and which will be determined by about Apr. 
22. By this action the operators have put the matter of 
settlement squarely up to the men. 

The greatest concern has been felt over a possible short- 
age of coal, but there seems little possibility of such a con- 
tingency until the expiration of about six weeks to two 
months. The operators, foresceing the present status of af- 
fairs, have been shipping heavily from the mines for some 
time, and they state that there is abundant coal in hand to 
meet all demands for the time named. In the meantime, hope 
is expressed on all sides that the differences between the 
operators and men will be settled before it becomes neces- 
sary to call on other fields for shipments, which will be nec- 
essary should the deadlock continue longer than about two 
months. 

Hope is the present chief asset of both operators and 
miners. Representatives of the latter will not venture pre- 
dictions as to what will be the referendum decision of the 
miners in their vote. But are of the opinion that the op- 
erators are taking this method to bridge over the present 
slump in the market, as the miners themselves would not 
have voted to stop work. The operators content themselves 
with saying that they hope all matters of dissension will be 
settled amicably long before there is necessity to call out- 
side aid in relieving an imminent shortage. 

Reports from the Central district, which comprises Arm- 
strong, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Centre, Clarion, Clearfield, 
Elk, Huntington, Indiana and Jefferson Counties, say there 
is no immediate prospect of coal shortage and that the 
miners are equipped financially for a long struggle, should 
that eventuality arise, although there may be suffering in 
some sections. 


The Government Losses a Dissolution Suit 


Judges Gray, Buffington and McPherson in an opinion filed 
on Apr. 7 in the United States District Court dismissed the 
suit brought by the United States Government against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., for an alleged vio- 
lation of the commodities clause of the United States statute. 
This forbids railroad companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce traffic to transport, after May 1, 1908, any article other 
than timber and its products which may have been manu- 
factured, mined or produced in whole or in part under the 
authority of such railroad company either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

The case was considered of the highest importance by 
the government, as it was one of the steps planned in an 
effort to break up what it alleged to be a monopoly of the 
anthracite-coal trade. 

The government’s contention in the suit was that the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. were practically one 
and the same corporation, and that they were violating the 
law referred to for the reason that the railroad company was 
admittedly engaged in transporting a large quantity of coal 
shipped by the coal company. 

It was admitted at the hearing of the case in Philadelpnia 
that the stock of the coal company was largely, if not en- 
tirely, owned by stockholders of the railroad company, but 
it was contended on the part of the defendants that there 
was a bona fide distinction between the two concerns. 
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It was contended on the part of the government that the 
maintaining of the two companies with the stock of the coal 
company, owned by the stockholders of the railroad com- 
pany, was a mere subterfuge to evade liability under the 
statute. 

The opinion filed by the judges goes extensively into 
former decisions in the United States courts, including the 
Supreme Court, in which the defendant companies, with other 
firms were involved. It is pointed out that after these de- 
cisions, which were adverse to the defendants, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., which at the time owned 
the stock of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., 
placed the stock of the coal company on the market, giving 
preference in the sale to the stockholders of the railroad 
company. 

The court holds that the method of the railroad company 
in divesting itself of the stock of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co. to have been a substantial compliance 
with the decision in the former cases. 

The decision goes on to say: “No act of Congress, or 
judicial decision, has declared it to be illegal for any in- 
dividual citizen to invest his money in two enterprises merely 
because the two enterprises may be closely connected.” 

The decision also says further that the facts before the 
court are to the effect that the two companies are entirely 
distinct and that the railroad company, which owns the 
mines and sells coal to the coal company, has no interest in 
that coal after it is mined, except the interest that it has in 
the business of transportating the same when it is supplied 
to it for transportation. 

Dealing with another phase of the case, alleged violation 
of the anti-trust act, the opinion says there was a formal 
charge against both defendants under said anti-trust act, 
but that the oral argument left the court under the impres- 
sion that these charges were not much insisted on by the 
government. The court’s understanding was that what was 
desired was decision on the alleged violation of the com- 
modities clause, upon which the dismissal was based. 

The opinion concludes by saying that a decree may be 
entered dismissing the bill, but that the dismissal will be 
without prejudice to the-government’s right to begin a sec- 
ond proceeding, if the situation changes in the future, and 
affords the government grounds to assert that the affairs of 
the two corporations have become unlawfully identified. 

A somewhat similar suit was recently instituted against 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. and its subsidiaries in the Federal 
Court at New York, and another government action against 
the Reading to separate it from the Jersey Central R.R. and 
other interests is in the United States Court in Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—When Charles Pamotis rode to his work 
upon a dangerous plane, thereby violating a rule of the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and was discharged, 1200 men 
and boys at the Maxwell No. 20 colliery declared a strike. 


Buttonwood—tThe recent fiood has caused idleness at the 
Parrish colliery since Mar. 28. The water from the Susque- 
hanna River filled the boiler room outside, necessitating 
drawing the fires and consequently stopping the pumps in- 
side, allowing such a quantity of water to accumulate that 
the mine has just recently been cleared sufficiently to allow 
a resumption of operations. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—The nine coke plants and all the coal holdings 
of the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. will be sold within the next 
few weeks. The first plant to be sold is the Cyrilla plant 
at Lynn Station, consisting of 140 coke ovens and 140 acres 
of undeveloped coal land. The date for this sale is set for 
May 1, and the sale of the various other plants will follow. 


Washington—Fire of incendiary origin recently destroyed 


the fan house of the Cherry Valley mine of the Pittsburgh 


& Eastern Coal Co., located near Burgettstown. 


Summerville—It was recently announced that Mines Nos. 
5 and 6 of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. would reduce operations 
to three days per week until further notice. It is expected 
that this arrangement will cause a number of men to seek 
employment in other fields, as they will be unable to stand 
the cut in working hours. A new tipple and other improve- 
ments are to be made at No. 6 mine, 


Philadelphia — Bituminous coal operators representing 
about 85 per cent. of the output of central Pennsylvania on 
Apr. 10 decided to close their mines pending the signing of 
anew wage agreement. Efforts to arrange a new wage scale 
to take the place of the one that expired Mar. 31 have been 
under way for several weeks. 
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Bernice—Activity in the recently organized mine work- 
ers’ union at this place has resulted, it is said, in the dis- 
charge of a number of men. The matter threatens to create 
trouble in the district. 


Somerset—The Berwind-White Coal Co., which conducts 
some of the most extensive mining operations in Somerset 
County, intends to comply with the demands of the miners 
that motors or other means be supplied so that it will not 
be necessary for the men to push coal cars about in the 
mines. To this end the company has ordered 25 motors 
which will be distributed throughout the several mines to 
be used for the purpose asked for by the miners. 

Greensburg—The Jamison Coal & Coke Co., recently pur- 
chased the old Hackley homestead, containing 53 acres of 
coal and surface. This property is in Salem Township and 
adjoins the Crabtree mines. 

Johnstown—First-Aid Instructor Gomer Phillips, of the 
Cambria Steel Co., has started the training of 10 men in 
mine-secure and resuscitation work. Mine-rescue stations 
with modern equipment have been placed in the Rolling 
Mill mine and in the Franklin mines of the mining depart- 
ment. Twenty-five miners will take the training in the use 
of the oxygen helmet and the pulmotor. In addition, men 
in the blast-furnace and other departments will be given 
Similar instructions. 

South Fork—Considerable excitment was caused on Apr. 
9, when a section of Lake St., one of the most important 
thoroughfares of the town, dropped 9 ft. The slip, it is said, 
was caused by the subsidence of the surface over the work- 
ings of the Rockville Coal Co.’s mines. Other causes than 
that of subsidence were assigned by those connected with 
the coal company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling—Coal operators in West Virginia are working 
their mines to the fullest capacity in order to fill the general 
demand for fuel coming in from all sections of the country 
as the result of the suspension of coal production in other 
states. Manufacturers who were dependent on Ohio and 
Pennsylvania mines to supply their fuel have been forced to 
look to West Virginia to fill the deficiency. The principal 
obstacle the West Virginia operators have to overcome at the 
present time is an inability to secure sufficient cars to carry 
away their full production. 


Gary—It is announced that a Fourth of July celebration 
will be held at Gary, which will far excell any holiday jubilee 
to ever take place in the Pocahontas coal field. The program 
is already being discussed and plans are on foot for an occa- 
sion which promises to eclipse any other independence day 
celebration in the coal field. It is expected that special trains 
will be operated to take care of the crowds. Baseball, tennis 
and other outdoor games will be provided, and fireworks in 
the evening will form a special feature of the celebration. 


KENTUCKY 

Madisonville—The strike of the miners at the Kington 
mine continues, and the mine has now been idle for some 
time. W. W. Kington, manager and principal stockholder of 
the mine, conferred recently with city officials regarding the 
strike, but has announced nothing concerning the course 
which will be pursued. About 350 miners attended a meet- 
ing at Morton’s Gap, near here recently, at which the man- 
agement of the Kington Coal Co. was criticised. 


Middlesboro—T. S. Webster & Co. have closed a con- 
tract to supply the Southern Mining Co. with the complete 
equipment needed for the new mine, incline and tipple of 
the Golden Ash Coal Co., at Neubert, in Harlan County, in- 
cluding screens, dumps, cars, drum, cables, ete. all from 
the Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Greenville—Reports of lawlessness by a band of night- 
riders who have been dubbed “Possum Hunters” are persist- 
ent, and it is said that various acts of intimidation, all di- 
rected against nonunion miners and operators, have been 
committed. It is declared by nonunion operators that the 
object of the night-riders is to coerce them into unionizing. 
Union miners, however, declare that the reports of the 
trouble have been greatly exaggerated, and that no union 
man has been guilty of intimidating acts. That the trouble- 
makers believe themselves to be acting for the interests of 
the union miners is fairly apparent, although the miners 
themselves have declared against violence of any sort. 

OHTO 

Shawnee—The announcement is made that the Peabody 
mine, at Shawnee, which is owned by Chicago interests, has 
been permanently closed and the tipple and power house are 
being dismantled. 

Columbus—According to the statement of the Ohio Board 
of Awards, there is no likelihood of a decrease in the rates on 
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premiums charged operators for their employees under the 
employees compensation law. It is claimed the present rates 
are at the lowest possible figure when the danger of the 
occupation is taken into consideration. 

Ohio coal-mine operators in conference on Apr. 10 de- 
cided to test the constitutionality of the Green antiscreen 
law by filing injunction proceedings in the Federal 
Court to restrain state officials from enforcing the law 
which, the operators declare, is the cause of the suspension 
of work in the Ohio mines. It is expected that the suit will 
be filed as soon as the committee appointed and attorneys 
in charge can arrange it. 


Steubenville—The Dexter Coal Co.’s mine at Brilliant em- 
ploying about 150 men resumed operations Apr. 6 after being 
shut down since Mar. 31. This was the first commercial mine 
in the state to resume since the state-wide shutdown. The 
men are, however, working under the old scale, pending the 
referendum vote. 


INDIANA 


Brazil—The block-coal miners at a meeting here pre- 
pared their demands on the operators, including the weigh- 
ing of coal before dumping, an advance of 5c. a ton, mine- 
run basis, an advance of 10 per cent. for all dead work, 
yardage and day work and changes in the scale of wages 
for machine mining and for the mining of clay. 


Terre Haute—Six of the 16 demands presented by the 
scale committee of the miners were rejected by the Indiana 
operators in joint conference here. Action was deferred on 
the demand that operators deliver powder from magazine 
to working place. The demands rejected were for a dif- 
ferential of 7c. between pick and machine-mined coal; union- 
made powder at a fixed price of $1.25 a keg; companies to 
pay for break-throughs, exemption of machine men from 
payment of blacksmithing, uni.-*rm scale for slate and dirt 
and payment of wages week]- The operators opposed all 
demands that would incréase the cost of production. 


ILLINOIS 
Harrisburg—The first annual first-aid contest of the Saline 
County Mine Safety Association will be held at Harrisburg, 
Ill., May 2, 1914. This meet will be of large proportions, and 


it is anticipated that many spectators will be present. Both 
single and team contests will be participated in, and the 
prizes will consist of medals and a silver loving cup. Hotel 


accommodations should be secured in advance. 


Springfield—The State Mining Board of Illinois will hold 
a meeting at the State Hcuse, Springfield, commencing Mon- 
day, Apr. 20, for the purpose of examining candidates apply- 
ing for certificates. as.mine managers (first or second class), 
mine examiners and hoisting engineers. Registration of 
candidates for these examinations will close at 5 p.m., Mon- 
day, Apr. 20, at the office of the Mining Board. 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—A crowd made up of about 1000 union miners 
and sympathizers on Apr. 6 took possession of the Bache- 
Denman Co.’s mine near Midland, beat the pitboss into in- 
sensibility, roughly handled two guards and a fireman at the 
mine, pulled the fire from the boilers, chased away the work- 
men, and after raising an American flag and a banner in- 
scribed “A Union Man's Country” from the tipple marched 
away led by a band. The mine had upon that day begun 
operating on an open-shop policy, heretofore having em- 
ployed about 200 union men. It is announced that the com- 
pany intends to institute the open-shop policy at its six 
other mines in western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma dur- 
ing the coming summer and fall. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—The state has begun taking legal steps for the 
purpose of mining coal with convict labor upon the pen- 
itentiary farm, the attorney-general having filed condem- 
nation suit covering forty acres against the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations. Coal thus mined will not be sold on the 
open market, but will be furnished to the state for other 
institutions, and the money thus raised will be used in main- 
taining penal institutions. 


KANSAS 


Breezy Hill—The Sheridan Coal Co. has completed a shaft 
at Breezy Hill, in the Pittsburg district, and has begun 
operating. The shaft runs 240 ft. below the ground and is 
one of the deepest in the Pittsburg field. 


Lyndon—Operators of Osage County have filed a com- 
plaint with the Kansas State Public Utilities Commission at 
Topeka, alleging discrimination by railroads entering that 
field in freight rates as compared to the rates from the 
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Pittsburg field to Kansas points. The Osage mine owners 
stated the rate on coal mined in that section is about 10c. 
higher to practically all Kansas points, where a correspond- 
ing amount of mileage is involved. 


COLORADO 


Denver—The supreme court on Apr. 8 issued a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for the release of ‘‘“Mother Jones” then held 
a military prisoner at Walsenburg. This action was a re- 
sult of a petition presented by Horace N. Hawkins attorney 
for the striking coal miners. This was the third application 
for a writ. 


MONTANA 
Bridgor—It is announced that the resumption of commer- 
cial coal-mining operations under lease and a complete change 
in the management of the Bridger Coal and Improvement 
Co’s. properties, will take place within a short time. This is 
hailed as good news by residents of Bridger since the mines 
have been shut down for about two years. 


Red Lodge—Improvements in the way of new buildings 
to the value of about $50,000 ere to be made at the East mine 
of the Northwestern Improvement Co. during the course of 
the next two months. These include a machine shop 36x34ft., 
a blacksmith shop 30x30 ft., an electrical shop 20x30 ft., and 
a carpenter shop 30x30 ft., all of which will be located on the 
south side of present carpenter shop which will be used as 
a car repair shop. It is expected to commence work on the 
new mine to be opened under the east bench the first part 
of June. 
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B. F. Fluker, who recently. discovered promising beds 
of coal on his 200-acre tract, near Malakoff, Tex., will develop 
that field. The vein is said to vary from 6 to 12 ft. in thick- 
ness and is from 20 to 40 ft. in depth. 


James Martin has severed his connections with the State 
Mining Department-of West Virginia to accept the position 
cf general manager of the Paint Creek Colliery Co., and will 
make Mucklow his headquarters in the future. 


Cc. L. Patterson is the new superintendent at the W. J. 
Rainey works at Revere, succeeding Robert Hogsett who 
was transferred to Grace coal plant. Mr. Patterson was 
formerly superintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., at the 
Dearth plant. 

Grenville Lewis, of Knoxville, Tenn. has resigned the 
presidency and general managership of the Ideal Block Coal 
Co., of Lily, Ky. He will be succeeded on or about Apr. 21 
by Edward H. Coxe who until recently has been manager of 
operations for the receiver of the La Follette Coal Iron & 
Ry. Co. Mr. Coxe will probably reside at Corbin, Ky. 


H. H. Pinkney, general superintendent of the Flat Top Coal 
Mining Co., has tendered his resignation from this position 
in order to take the general managership of the International 
Coal Co. of Montana, with headquarters at Bear Creek. Mr. 
Pinkney has held positions as superintendent and mine inspec- 
tor in West Virginia for the past 14 years, making many friends 
and winning the respect of both operators and miners by 
his straightforwardness and kindly manner. It is the wish 
of his many friends throughout the state that he be as suc- 
cessful in his present undertakings as he has been in the 


past. 
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James B. Davis, of Plymouth, Penn., died of heart trouble 
on Apr. 8 after an illness of several months. Born in Breck- 
onshire, South Wales in 1840, Mr. Davis came to this country 
when 28 years of age and soon accepted the position of out- 
side foreman at the Nottingham colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Nine years later he accepted the gen- 
eral superintendency of the Plymouth Coal Co., which posi- 
tion he occupied until he retired to private life five years 
ago. 

Mr. Davis was recognized both in this country and abroad 
as an efficient executive and as a pioneer in the practice of 
flushing for surface support. Upon this subject he wrote 
several articles for the technical press of this country and 
Germany. He is survived by his wife and nine children. 


Andrew J. Dull, a well known citizen and pioneer coal 
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operator of Pennsylvania, died at his home in Harrisburg, 
Apr. 8, from general breakdown due to old age, he being at 
the time of his death in his 85th year. 

After his graduation from Princeton University in 1852, 
Mr. Dull was engaged in the construction of public works 
later becoming interested in the iron industry and the con- 
struction of iron mills. He also became indentified with the 
coke industry of the Pocahontas region of W. Va. During 
his latter years, however, Mr. Dull gave less attention than 
formerly to the iron and coal business proper and as presi- 
dent of the Electric Ore Separator Co. gave much of this time 
and thought to the separation of magnetic and non-magnetic 
minerals. He is survived by his wife who before marriage 
was Judith Reynolds, of Kittanning. 
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Mater, Ky.—Work has been begun on an _ electrically 
equipped coal plant by the Elkhorn Coal Co. It is expected 
that from 800 to 1000 tons of coal will be shipped per day, the 
shipments to begin about July 1. 


Greensburg, Penn.—Byrne Bros., who purchased the 
Mathias farm, near Malison, last year, together with several 
small additional tracts of coal, have a force of men erecting 
a tipple for the development of this field. 


Viper, Ky.—The Lexington & Eastern R.R. will build five 
miles of branch line from Viper into the coal and timber 
fields of Mason Creek to reach coal and lumber developments 
now under way. It is stated that work will start at once. 


Stone, Ky.—The Island Creek Coal Co., operating in West 
Virginia, has announced its intention of entering the Ken- 
tucky field. It will operate and develop several thousand 
acres along Pond Creek, work upon which will start within 
a few weeks. 


Shelby, IKy.—It is announced that the Shelby Coal Co. re- 
eently organized with a capital of $60,000, will start work 
immediately on a first-class coal-mining plant just up Shelby 
Creek, on the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R. Active prepara- 
tions are being made to start the initial work. 





Lexington, Ky.—In an effort to rush the construction of 
the Yount’s Fork branch of the Lexington & Eastern Ry., 
Brady & Mundy, the contractors, have put 200 extra men on 
the work in the Boone’s Fork coal field. The Mineral Fuel 
Co. is preparing for extensive coal operations in that section. 


Pikeville, Ky.—Development work is’ well under way on 
the new plant®of the Sharon Coal & Coke Co. on Blackberry 
Creek on the Pond Creek branch of the Norfolk & Western 
R.R. Several million dollars will be expended in this develop- 
ment and the building of a first-class mining and industrial 
city will be a feature of the undertaking. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Another railroad line to tap the rich 
Boone’s Fork and Elkhorn coal fields of Letcher County has 
been announced. This will be known as the Beaver Creek 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio, starting from Steels Creek 
and passing through the head waters of Beaver and Rock- 
port creeks, penetrating vich coal and timber sections. 


Hazard, Ky.—Five hundred acres of coal land have been 
leased from the Slemp Consolidated Coal Co. by W. N. Heath 
and J. G. Davis. A first-class electrically operated plant will 
be installed five miles north of Hazzard on the Lexington & 
Eastern R.R., and it is expected to soon have a daily capacity 
of from 700 to 800 tons, and that shipments of coal will be 
started by June 15. 

Elkhorn City, Ky.—The construction work on the 30-mile 
line of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. from Dante, Va., 
through “the Breaks” of the big Sandy River to this city 
is being rushed with all possible speed. Owing to the trouble 
with the long tunnel work it is feared that traffic will not be 
established on this line before Aug. 1, although completion 
was expected to be made by May 1. This is one of the most 
expensive pieces of railroad ever undertaken in the South. 
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Palmer, W. Va.—The Blacksburg Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000 to aevelop coal land. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Griffith Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to develop coal 
mines in the Sherman district. 
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Cullman, Ala.—The South Brilliant Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $10,000 to develop mines in 
Marion County. The president is Geo. H. Parker, of Cullman, 
Ala., the other incorporators being A. A. Griffith and O. S. 
Goodwin. 





Uniontown, Penn.—The Ten Mile Coke Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Pennsylvania with a capital 
stock of $5000. The purpose of this firm is to manufacture, 
sell and otherwise deal in coke. 





Bowling Green, Ky.—The Premier Products Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $300.000. The incorporators 
are Arthur Cobb, F. C. Mills, B. T. Calaway and F. E. Hanson, 
all of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sutton, W. Va.—The Strange Creek Coal & Coke Co., of 
Braxton County, has been organized with a capital of $200,000. 
The incorporators are BH. S. Areford, F. P. Truesdale, J. C. 
Hibbs and L. S. Masten, of Uniontown, Penn., and Levi Seigel, 
of Bittner, Penn. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba—The Anglo Alberta Coal 
has been incorporated for the purpose of mining with a 
capital stock of $800,000. The head office will be in Winnipeg, 
and the incorporators are HE. C. Coinblin, R. G. Holmes, N. 
McKay, S. W. A. Seward and P. Morgan. 
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Pittston, Penn.—The office force of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. at Upper Pittston, will remove from the present location 
to more commodious quarters at Wilkes-Barre in the near 
future. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Elk Horn Fuel Co., which owns 
a large acreage of coal land in eastern Kentucky, has an- 
nounced that a 2% per cent. semiannual dividend has been 
declared on its preferred capital stock, the same made pay- 
able May 1. 


Freeburn, Ky.—The Turkey Gap Coal Co. announces that 
on or about Apr. 20, there will be an increase made in its 
coal shipments, that on and after that date it expects to 
ship 80 cars or thereabouts per day. An increase has already 
been made in the working force of the mine. 





Washington, Penn.—By a final decree handed down by the 
court here Apr. 9, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. loses in its con- 
tention that fraud existed in the deed given by the late 
Francis L. Robin, formerly president of that company, trans- 
ferring 90 acres of valuable coal land underlying the Wash- 
ington Fair Grounds at Arden. 


Seranton, Penn.—It is reported that it is probable that in 
a short time there will be a combination of three coal com- 
panies of Scranton, the Traders Coal Co., the St. Clair Coal 
Co., and the Robertson Coal Co. will be combined into one 
large corporation. It is said that W. H. Taylor, of New York, 
formerly of Scranton, is the leading spirit in the proposed 
combination. 


' Baltimore, Md.—A receiver for the Fairmount & Baltimore 
Coal & Coke Co. was recently applied for by various stock- 
holders. That the company is insolvent is among the allega- 
tions in the bill of complaint. This firm was incorporated in 
West Virginia and operates a mine at Clarksburg in that 
state, and had an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio—A Cleveland vessel owner recently took a 
contract to transport 200,000 tons of soft coal for delivery 
at a dock at Superior during the coming summer at 30c. 
Shippers generally will not be in the market for another few 
weeks and several vessel owners are in no hurry to charter 
their boats for coal until they know how much ore they will 
be able to secure. 


Washington, D. C.—Attorney General MacReynolds_ re- 
cently stated that the Government would appeal in the Lack- 
awanna case to the United States Supreme Court. He said 
it was the first time the commodities clause had come up for 
judicial decision, and that the Government would, of course, 
take it to the highest court as the railroad would have done 
had the decision been the opposite. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that the recent trouble 
between the coal operators in eastern Kentucky and south- 
western Virginia and the Louisville & Nashville R.R., and 
other railways entering the territory over unreasonable and 
discriminatory rates on northbound coal has been settled. 
This matter of rates has been for some time in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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General Review 


Anthracite continues strong and active. Bituminous dull 
with prevailing circulars under heavy pressure. More than 
enough coal coming in to supply current requirements. No 
signs of improvement in the immediate future. 

The customary spring activity prevails in the anthracite 
trade. Mines are working up to the full limit and nearly 
all the companies report more orders for April delivery than 
they will be able to fill. The movement has been heavy, and 
the cool weather has caused an unexpected consumption so 
that the tonnages carried over in the bins of the consumers 
will be materially reduced. 

Even in the face of what appears to be an indefinite sus- 
pension, bituminous quotations are under a severe test be- 
cause of the effort to force coal on an already over-stocked 
market. The general contraction in all lines continues, and 
coal is now shipped only on specific orders, the general 
market being too uncertain to risk demurrage. Stocks at 
tidewater are heavy, and, in view of the light demand, con- 
servative observers believe there is sufficient production in 
the nonunion districts to take care of the consumption and 
that the situation may continue indefinitely on the present 
basis. With plenty of coal coming in and large stocks on 
hand, there certainly is no cause for anxiety, and it. will be 
interesting to see how operators maintain prices during the 
summer. In fact, buyers do not regard the situation seri- 
ously, and there is so little business being negotiated that 
the market is hardly quotable. 

Production in the Pittsburgh district is at less than 
half capacity, with shipments confined entirely to contracts. 
Some relief is anticipated when the lake season opens, but 
at the present time consumers are using up surplus stocks, a 
great deal of which is on demurrage. It is estimated that it 
will take about a month to clean up the storage supplies. 
With practically all the mines in Ohio shut down, the market 
continues at a complete standstill, and the entire interest 
of the trade is concentrated upon the proceedings initiated 
to test the validity of the recent adverse legislation. Steps 
are also being taken toward holding another conference over 
the wage scale and, on the whole, the situation in Ohio has 
taken a decided turn for the better. Quotations at the Hamp- 
ton Roads piers have been well maintained, in fact, much 
better than at the distributing centers; dumpings have also 
been heavy, and indications are that they will continue so 
through the balance of the month, while there is only a 
normal accumulation in the railway yards and a fair amount 
of tonnage due. The rather grave situation in the union: 
fields has not affected the West Virginia trade in the least. 

Plenty of coal is still available in the Middle-west, while 
operations are practically at a complete standstill and the 
market appears to be getting steadily weaker, with prices 
showing a tendency toward lower levels. The adverse con- 
ditions on prompt business are making it difficult for oper- 
ators to negotiate on the new contracts as is also the un- 
certainty in the labor situation. 
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BOSTON 

Little change in Pocahontas and New 
eargoes” still a danger spot on season prices. 
of the steam contracts are reported closed. 
grades quiet and Georges Creek dull. 
ward freely. 

Bituminous—The market for Pocahontas and New River 
shows no appreciable change from a week ago. “Dull” is the 
word everywhere and no improvement is expected for weeks 
to come. The base price is being fairly well maintained on 
spot business f.o.b. Hampton Roads but as much cannot be 
said for quotations at the distributing points. Cargoes con- 
tinue to arrive at this end without disposition orders and 
prices have suffered through the effort to force supplies on 
a reluctant and already over-stocked trade. This has its 
serious aspect when considered in connection with contract 
business on which all the shippers are most anxious to see 


River. “Market 
About 65@70% 

Pennsylvania 
Anthracite coming for- 


the regular basis maintained. About 65@70% of all season 
business on Hampton Roads coals in this section is now 
understood to have been placed and it would be a great pity 
if the various agencies should have to make ruinously low 
prices through foolish moves on the relatively small and 
scattering tonnage that is yet to be closed. 

There are few “bull points” in the situation here. With 
the large volume of Southern coal available for this terri- 
tory it is very doubtful if the $2.85 price carries through. 
There are some who freely predict lower prices in June and 
July. In,some instances the price has been shaded but as a 
rule the operators themselves are holding the strings and are 
firm in their purpose not to mine coal at a loss. 

The trade in the Pennsylvania coals is also very quiet. 
An increasing number of the larger all-rail contracts are 
placed each year in May and June rather than in April, so 
that with labor conditions more or less upset, in addition to 
other uncertainties, there is little doing on season orders. At 
tidewater there is no change. Coal is being sent to the load- 
ing piers only on special orders, the general market being too 
unreliable for shippers to take risks of demurrage or of 
softening prices. 

Anthracite—Receipts continue heavy at all the ports and 
retail trade is remarkably brisk for the season. The cool 
weather has kept up with hardly a break, a condition that 
argues well for the demand in the summer and fall. The 
amount of hard coal carried over by consumers this year will 
be the smallest for several years. 

Bituminous prices are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*®.... 606 nee vine $0.95@1.50. $1. 25@ 1 bors} 26a ane 
Philadelphia*¥........... 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New ork? ss. cree 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*®.).;: G5 oo aetna eae oo eres soeeheyeee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton’ Roads* 2.4354 0. Getter 8) eee $2.80@2.85 
Bdstondvas. Some ten : Bee, ATG lt ee 3.63@3.78 
Providence fs siciss. otis oso id asclegili « 4 forovelns a (ay aoe 3.60@3.78 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 

Anthracite mines working full time with more April orders 
than can be filled. Some uncertainty regarding the retail 
circular. Bituminous continues heavy and with no indica- 
tions of any improvement in sight. 

Anthracite—While the hard-coal companies are all work- 
ing up to full capacity there is a tendency to hold off in the 
local market, dealers hesitating to buy because of the in- 
crease in prices and some uncertainty as to what the summer 
discounts will be. It is understood just now, that in view of 
the increase of 25c. in the retail circular, the New York deal- 
ers probably will not make the customary advance of 10e. 
per ton on May 1. On the other hand it is stated that the 
Brooklyn dealers will make this advance as usual, in which 
event there will be a differential of 10c. per ton between the 
New York and Brooklyn price on prepared coal when the full 
winter schedule finally goes into effect. 

While mines are all working full time, it is noted that off 
prices are occasionally obtainable on tonnages of individual 
coal threatened with demurrage, particularly at the lower 
ports. The large companies report more orders for April than 
they will be able to fill, and indications for the next month 
are generally bright although a little doubtful in tidewater 
business. 

The good grades of pea coal are in fair demand at the 
upper ports where there is some scarcity due to considerable 
of this grade being diverted into the line business; ship- 
ments to the lower ports are not so available for the rail 
trade and pea coal is in plentiful supply there. About the 
same condition prevails on No. 1 buckwheat. The poorer 
grades of No. 3 buckwheat are exceptionally long, while the 
off qualities of No. 2 are also heavy, but somewhat stronger 
than either Nos. 1 or 3. 

The New York market is now quotable as follows: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular ‘Individual Circular Individual 

Broken tees: see ee eee $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
Bigg nities dos See ee oe tee 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.70@4.80 
Stov erst a aeons iee 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.70@4.80 
Chestniitecu.;.ctamn neon 5.10 3.20 5.05 4.95@5.05 

CGT i. Seed solee aera rreat So 320D 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheate nevis 2.80 2.80@2.90 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 

MOQ. sce savdte sara ee woo seke wey ohaete 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.30 1.80@2.25 
Barley oatmice + tiation eee 1.80 1.80@1.85 1.70 1.40@1.75 
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Bituminous—Even with a suspension now nominally in 
effect the general contraction in the soft coal market con- 
tinues. There is not a ripple of any kind in the trade, buyers 
refusing absolutely to take the situation seriously. There is 
a lot of coal coming in from the nonunion fields in West 
Virginia and stocks at tidewater are generally considered 
heavy particularly at Port Reading. Whether this was 
brought down on speculation or as a protection against a 
possible shortage, it appears doubtful if it will be required. 

Even the optimists generally agree that the immediate 
future of the bituminous trade is shrouded in gloom. With 
the entire absence of any demand whatever, as a result of 
the depression in all lines of industrial endeavor, it is felt 
in all quarters that there is sufficient coal being produced to 
meet the reduced requirements. Under more normal con- 
ditions there would have been some spurt in the coal market 
by this time, but the situation may continue unchanged in- 
definitely without more than a slight advance in prices. 

Low quotations are occasionally heard on demurrage coal. 
As a rule, however, there is so little business being nego- 
tiated that there is hardly any market at all and we continue 
nominal quotations on the same basis as for the past several 
weeks as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair 
grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsyl- 


vania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade still continues satisfactory. Steam sizes 
likely to improve if bituminous suspension is long continued. 
Soft coal quiet, with orders down to a minimum, and no in- 
dications of any change in the near future. 


Anthracite—Work at the mines continues full with the 
exception of the Easter holidays. This, however, is to be ex- 
pected at this season of the year, although coming so late, it 
has thrown the production back just that much. All sizes 
seem to be in good demand, with the call centered on egg and 
stove. It is understood that the market has been such that 
the production of egg is not sufficient to supply the demand, 
and considerable of this coal is being picked up. Early de- 
liveries of this size, however, are the rule, rather than the 
exception. The scarcity of stove is making substitutes neces- 
sary and egg is invariably the size suggested. The market 
for chestnut does not appear to improve, the current output 
is being taken care of, but there is apparently no neces- 
sity for calling on reserves. Pea is about the only grade 
on which concessions are being offered; anywhere from 20 to 
35¢c. from the circular price is being quoted in some cases. 
Prices at tidewater rule about the same as the week pre- 
vious, with the possible exception of pea, as follows: 


Circular Individual 
SEV OME een asieya vis) aah oe c.2 gtaed oes ve $4.25 $4.35 @ 4.50 
EE ERM erer st ana ac tle nsec scsi ie wu.e wa ae e's oie-a 4.50 4.50 
PUM OMIT ete i eeicls Coa oak secs ciase 4.50 4.60 
(CURE, vc. oo DAOC SR Enea Ee are 4.75 4.75 
SON ees Mal eta R Yonaelie ese.) sicoriejit tein, @00%, 010 ariasese eis 3.25 3.00 @ 3.10 


Bituminous—In the face of what looks like an indefinite 
Suspension at the mines, the bituminous trade shows no ap- 
parent change. As a matter of fact, conditions are even 
worse than reported last week. Predictions of the possibility 
of short supplies, meet with little interest, and there seems 
to be no difficulty in obtaining plenty of coal at the pre- 
vailing prices of the last two months, or even less. 


BALTIMORE 


Dull and uninteresting conditions mark the bituminous 


trade. Some uncertainty due to Central Pennsylvania sus- 
pension. Slump in slack. Anthracite trade in dull list 
too. 


The bituminous trade is generally dull. Not only is there 
a decided let up in the call for prompt coal, but a notice- 
able slowing down in contract inquiries as well. There is 
little new business developing while it is difficult to keep the 
old trade up to normal. One element of uncertainty is the 
suspension in Central Pennsylvania. While this coal as a 
usual thing only touches the situation here to a limited de- 
gree, a suspension will create an increased demand. 

A discouraging feature of the situation in West Virginia 
the past week was the growing weakness in slack. Sales 
at the mines around 70c. were recorded in some instances. 
Three-quarter gas, largely by reason of poor prospects in the 
Lake trade, was n-t over strong either. Sales were noted 
around 85 and 90 cents. No change was noted in the price list 
for Pennsylvania coals. Little, even of poorer grades, was 
to be had below $1.05 while the best grades still command 
from $1.30 to $1.40. 

The anthracite trade here continues listless. While there 
has been talk of adding to the schedule to cover the Penn- 
sylvania mine tax, some dealers have been offering coal about 
on the same basis as last spring. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Pittsburgh district producing less than 50% of capacity, 
with many mines entirely idle. Lake shipments promise to 
be very light up to July 1, with fairly good movement later. 
Coke market very dull. 


Bituminous—Production in the Pittsburgh district is at 
considerably less than 50% of capacity, and many mines are 
entirely idle. This, in despite the fact the whole state 
of Ohio is idle and central Pennsylvania is doing practically 
nothing, on account of wage disagreements. Present ship- 
ments from the Pittsburgh district, limited as they are, are 
chiefly against contracts and hardly any coal is being bought 
so that no definite market is developed. It is claimed that 
occasional sales are made at the regular list, but it would ap- 
pear that little difficulty would be experienced in securing 
coal at cut prices, except possibly in the case of slack, which 
is far from plentiful, by reason of the light production of 
screened coal. Consumers are using up their stocks as fa3t 
as they can, and taking as little as possible from mines. In 
many instances the coal stocked is subject to demurrage. 
The early prospects for lake shipments are poor, and the 
movement up to July 1 is likely to be small, but shippers 
are expecting that the season as a whole will not show much 


decrease from 1918. List prices are: Slack, 90c.; nut and 
slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. 
steam, $1.50; 14%4,-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pitts- 


burgh district. 
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Connellsville Coke—-The market is quiet and not overly 
strong, as consumption is tending to decrease rather than in- 
crease. No important transactions are reported for the past 
week. We repeat former quotations: Prompt furnace, $1.90 
@2; contract furnace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.50, per ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Apr. 4 at 
356,320 tons, a decrease of 3698 tons, and shipments at 348,- 
950 tons, an increase of 1460 tons. The production exceeded 
the shipments by 8830 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Mining suspension extending fast much to the satisfaction 
of the operators as there is little market for bituminous coal. 
Prospect of light production for the rest of this month. 

Bituminous—There is no improvement in the demand as 
the consumer is heavily stocked up and will not be in the 
market for some time. At present the miners are mostly 
idle all through the bituminous districts of Pennsylvania and 
it is believed that no great amount of work will be done be- 
fore May. 

Reports from the Allegheny Valley mines state that the 
local miners’ unions have refused to obey the orders of their 
officers to continue at work and in some instances have dis- 
missed them and elected new officers, in order to obtain au- 
thority for suspending. This is, of course, entirely satis- 
factory to the operators, who are unable to sell coal at a 
profit. As it looks now business for some time will be con- 
fined to filling the existing contracts. It will require at 
least a month to use up the surplus already in consumers’ 
hands. The future of the trade is uncertain, the most favor- 
able feature at present being that consumption is once more 
greater than production. 

The nominal market is weak and dull, except that there is 
some natural demand yet for slack, at prices based on $2.80 
for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack, with little doing. Allegheny Val- 
ley coal is about 25c. lower, except that the better condition 
of slack brings it about on a par with Pittsburgh. 


Coke—The demand is not improved and so long as iron 
and steel remains so quiet there is little to be expected of the 
coke market. Dealers report the price of 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry at $4.50, which appears to be a bottom quota- 
tion. 
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Anthracite—The activity in the anthracite market is not 
great, but there is a good volume moving and shippers find 
it impossible to get much surplus for water shipment. The 
cola March and April have cleaned up the stocks in a way 
that was not anticipated. The opening of the lakes promises 
to be late so the season will probably be active; the failure 
of iron ore to move is holding everything else back at 
present. 


A report from the north-shore ports of Lake Ontario is 
favorable to a good season, as the supply laid down there 
last year is well exhausted. Coal will be loaded at both 
Oswego and North Fair Haven for lake shipment this week 
The bituminous movement from Charlotte continues all 
winter, but there is no activity at Sodus Point yet. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Plentiful supplies and business normal. 
in anthracite anticipated. 


Trade is normal for the season with abundant supplies on 
hand. Dealers having anticipated the labor troubles made 
provisions accordingly, and have stocks on hand sufficient to 
last for about two months. 

As soon as navigation has fairly opened large orders will 
be placed for anthracite for delivery by water. The usual 
reductions in price will be made next month, but meantime 
quotations remain unchanged as follows: Retail anthracite 
egg, stove and nut, $8.25; pea, $6.75. Bituminous steam, $5.25; 


Active Lake trade 


screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6, cannel, $7.50. Whole- 
sale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter lump, $3.75@3.85; scréenings, 
$2.90 @38. 


COLUMBUS 
Meeting of Ohio operators the feature of the industry dur- 
ing the past week. All Ohio mines are still closed and the 
trade is at a complete standstill. Prices unchanged. 


Ohio operators met in Columbus last week and decided 
to test the Ohio mine-run law as soon as practicable. Action 
was also taken looking toward a conference between the 
operators and miners with a view to receiving the latter’s 
proposition on the renewal of the wage scale. It is felt gen- 
erally that considerable progress has been made toward solv- 
ing the snarl in the Ohio coal trade. 

The suit to test the constitutionality of the mine-run law 
will be brought by a Cleveland firm of attorneys in the 
United States court. It will be in the form of an application 
for an injunction to restrain the state officials from enforcing 
the new law after May 15 when it becomes effective on 
the grounds that the law curtails the freedom of contract 
which is guaranteed by the constitution of the state of Ohio 
as well as the United States. It will also be urged that the 
law illegally confiscates property. 

There was a slight difference of opinion between the 
operators in Eastern Ohio and the Hocking Valley with 
reference to conferences with the miners. The operators 
from No. 8 district were loath to treat with the men until 
after the new law was tested. Producers from other fields 
believed that they could proceed with their conferences with 
the miners and if possible get a scale with both the mine- 
run and the screen basis. A conference of operators and 
miners is scheduled for some time soon. 

The coal trade has been quiet in every respect. As no 
coal is being produced in this state there is practically no 
market or supply. Dealers stocks appear to be sufficient for 
all current needs. up to the time of the stocking up period and 
consequently there is little likelihood of a fuel shortage. 

Steam trade is also dull. Practically all steam users have 
stocked up with a supply to last for 60 to 90 days. Their 
fuel requirements are not very large because of the dull- 
ness which prevails in the manufacturing line. Railroads 
have taken off many trains and as a result their fuel require- 
ments are decreasing right along. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1245. @ lSheoiert eee $1.50 @ 1.40 $1.40 @ 1.35 
Finch eects eee 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@1.15 1.835@1.30 1.30@1.25 
INUG SS Go ton ace ts 125.1 20 ees 1.30@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run....2..-... 1.15@ 17.10 1.10@1.05 1:15 @1/1021.15'@ 1.10 
Nut, ‘pes and. slack..* (0.90 @ 0585s ae 0.90@0.85 0.80@0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@0.75 1.00@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 

CLEVELAND 


Spot coal heavy at low prices. Demand for prompt Poceca- 
hontas good in the smaller towns, but slow with local deal- 
ers. Lake chartering heavy during the week. 


Since shipments from the mines have stopped a few grades 
of coal are beginning to disappear from the spot market al- 
though prices are hardly altered. The only advance noted 
during the week was a slight premium on Pocahontas egg 
among dealers in the smaller towns about Cleveland. Lump 
is plentiful. 
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The retail dealers of Cleveland are accumulating all the 
hard coal they can. Few yards are in a position to store as 
much anthracite now as they ought to because they have 
surplus steam coal in the bins. : 

During the last week vessel capacity to transport 600,000 
tons of bituminous coal from Ohio ports to Superior was 
chartered at 30c. .There are offers of 27%c. for the same 
service, but those who are making them have not actively 
sought boats recently. With one or two exceptions the lake 
coal shippers are not considering chartering for another two 
weeks or more. The stocks at Duluth-Superior docks were 
estimated at 2,000,000 tons the first of the month. Docks at 
the upper lake ports are in about the same shape and will 
not need coal until well into June or early July. 

Navigation opened officially Apr. 15, but owing to the 
channels at the Straits of Mackinae and Sault Ste. Marie be- 
ing filled with ice, boats did not leave for upper lake ports. 
It will be Monday or Tuesday, Apr. 20 or 21, before it will 
be possible for ships to pass these points. 

The local market for slack was a little stronger toward 
the last of the week and was even more so early this week. 
Coarse coals are still a drug on:the market. There has been 
some inferior coal, from mines that usually ship other mar- 
kets, that could not be moved. 

Fairmount shippers sold a large amount of slack a month 
ago at 75c. This has come into the market during the last 
few weeks and has been sold at a loss of 5 to 10ec. The same 
slack can be bought at 65c., which makes it cost $1.80 here, 
5e. over the market. Three-quarter No. 8 is being offered at 
$1.20 at the mines for shipment and mine-run at $1.10. The 
freight rate is 90c. Middle district coal for shipment, freight 
rate 70c., is being offered at $1.30 for three-quarter and $1.20 
for mine-run. 

Sales agents of Ohio mines are meeting with considerable 
difficulty closing contracts. The buyers want a definite price 
which coal operators of Ohio are unable to make. The min- 
ing scale and spotting charges are still to be established and 
will effect the price. The consumers are not willing to buy 
subject to advances equal to the increased expenses possible 
through these sources. They point to the settlement of the 
western Pennsylvania wage question and explain they can 
buy on a definite price from that field. 

The spot prices f.o.b. Cleveland are as follows: 


Middle Youghio- 4 
Pocahontas No. 8 District gheny Fairmount 
Lump......  $2.95* 
Lump, 1}-in. $2. 50* 
Lump, 23-in. : $1.90@$2.00 
Lump, j-in.. $1.90 $1.90 2.40* 
geese ee 2.95* 
Mine-run 2.60* 1.80 1.80 2750" 
INVite cee 1.85 2.20* 
Slack3 222. 2.60* iia 1.65@ 1.70 1.90 1.75 
* Indicates price for shipment., 
CINCINNATI 


Market weak but steady. Dealers report that most buy- 
ers have large tonnages stored. Outcome of West Virginia 
conference between operators and miners being anxiously 
awaited. 

Uncertainty as to the outcome of the conference of opera- 
tors and miners in the West Virginia field is occupying the 
attention of the local trade. Local managers are of the 
opinion that an amicable arrangement will be arrived at. 
There is little new in the market in the way of prices and 
but a fair amount of business is being transacted although 
dealers confidently look for a sharp demand within the next 
ten days or two weeks. The quiet attitude is not causing any 
considerable alarm as this is the season between buying pe- 
riods. But little new business is being offered, the ma- 
jority of coal now being moved, representing contract orders. 
There is some coal on the tracks here awaiting delivery, but 
much less than two weeks ago. 

Dealers in Pocahontas are the only ones that report a good 
movement and while there is no heavy demand for the same, 
still the market is steady with prices firm. Pennsylvania 
mines are operating from three to five days a week and are 
doing this only to keep their men at work. They state that 
they have plenty of coal on hand with a rather light demand. 
New River domestic coal is reported as sold up for the month 
of April with an active demand for later. Good prices pre- 
vail on New River. 

DETROIT 

Consumers showing some anxiety over the labor situa- 
tion. Ohio grades slow with West Virginia active, Large 
tonnages of anthracite moving. 

Bituminous—Several large contracts have been closed, 
three-quarter lump being negotiated at $1.10 per ton, with 
mine-run at $1, and, occasionally, $1.05. Slack coal is in good 
demand at 90c. for spot shipments and 85c. on contracts for 
the new year. 
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Ohio coals are slow, the trade believing that it is hardly 
worth while to negotiate for these because of the unsettled 
conditions there. Pocahontas grades are active and Kentucky 
coals ere arriving in greater abundance than ever before. 
Manufacturers are beginning to evince some anxiety over the 
situation and are taking pains to ascertain whether ship- 
ments on contracts will be maintained. The outlook is much 
better on steam coals but is less favorable on the domestic 
grades, the demand for which is weak. 

Anthracite—There is a great deal of activity evident in 
hard coal, dealers making every effort to get their full quota 
of all sizes at the minimum April circular. No track coal is 
to be found, immediate disposition be’»= made upon arrival, 
some dealers even paying a premium of 10c. per ton in their 
anxiety to obtain the coal. 


Coke—Coke is moderately active, contracts for Connells- 
ville being closed at $3, with Semet Solvay at $3.25 and gas 
house at $2.90, all f.o.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Week’s dumpings very zood. 
West Indian and Italian ports. 


Large shipments to both 
Prices on all grades firm. 


Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads for the week 
have been heavy. The largest cargo went into the U. S. Col- 
lier “Orion” this vessel taking 11,329 tons from the piers cf 
the Virginian Ry. in the short space of 7 h. and 55 min. 
The demand for run-of-mine, both Pocahontas and New River, 
is still excellent and the indications are that there will be a 
good movement over tidewater piers all through the month. 
Although there has been some demand for prepared coal there 
is practically no call for the high volatile grades. 

There has been no change in prices during the week. Ex- 
port cargoes have gone to Naples, Kingston, Curacao, Leg- 
horn, Canal Zone, Bridgetown, St. Lucia, Port Antonio, 
Havana and Santiago. The accumulation in the railway 
yards is about normal with a fair amount of tonnage due. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Freezing weather has helped the retail market to some 
extent, but not much business has been handled. A growing 
searcity of screenings; prices rising. 


Unseasonably cold weather during the past week kept 
the retailers busy delivering small orders as many domestic 
consumers found it necessary to have fuel after expectation 
of any such a need had passed. This naturally did not make 
up any great total volume of business, and while the opera- 
tors received a few orders, the market was dull. As yet there 
is no indication of a stocking movement in any section, 
despite the rather grave labor situation, and prospects are 
for a slow domestic market, and a correspondingly tight 
steam market, for some time to come. 

The short production of the prepared grades has at last 
resulted in a marked scarcity of screenings, and prices have 
stiffened lately, especially on the Western Itentucky product 
where curtailed operations have made the shortage quite 
acute. The railroads are taking practically no mixed coal 
from this district just now, making pea and slack, hard to 
get, with nut and slack also scarce, while the market gen- 
erally is stronger than for some time. Western Kentucky 
sales at 75c. a ton f.o.b. mines are reported, which is nearly 
as high as the better Eastern Kentucky grades, although, of 
course, the lower freight rate cuts a figure in this price. Do- 
mestie prices are stationary at the low level which has been 
maintained for some weeks. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Some orders for domestic lump booked at spring prices 
but market is very quiet. Steam coal continues dull and fur- 
nace and foundry coke show little change. Practically noti- 
ing doing in pig iron. Car supply adequate. 


Even though all operators have put the spring prices 
into effect, the retail dealers are holding off buying, believ- 
ing that the regular schedule will not be adhered to, and that 
they will be able to buy at a reduced price later. However, 
it is probable that no reduction in thesé prices will be made, 
even with a fair business. Some of the retailers have booked 
orders for spring and summer shipment, but the tonnage has 
not been as large as usual during the first two weeks of 
April. The market on steam coal still continues quiet, but 
the prices are not being reduced, except in a few rare in- 
stances on demurrage coal. 
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The manufacturers of coke state that there is practically 
no business to amount to anything either on furnace or 
foundry coke. Blacksmith coal, however, is in a satisfactory 
condition. All furnaces report small sales of pig iron, with 
no immediate relief in sight. The car supply is sufficient to 
take care of the present business. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mines have been gradually closing since Apr. 1, partly 
for repairs and partly because of the heavy stocks. Will 


probably resume sometime this month. 


While the miners of the state have been willing to con- 
tinue at work, pending the fixing of a new wage agreement, 
the mines have gradually been shutting down since the old 
contract expired Apr. 1. Most. of the large consumers in the 
state have stocked up heavily with coal and can give no more 
orders to the mines. As there is also considerable coal in 
ears at the mines, junction points and terminal yards, this 
has been available for current trade. Owing to the urgent 
demands of the public utilities and other large consumers, 
they have had preference and retail yards have had to wait. 
As a result some of them have run out of Indiana coal, par- 
ticularly the domestic grades, the demand for which has kept 
up on account of touches of freezing weather. 

Another reason for closing down of the mines was the 
necessity for repairs caused after steady operations for two 
months practically at full capacity, on account of a stretch of 
several weeks of snow and cold. While the mines are closed. 
operators are busy renewing contracts. This is progressing 
Satisfactorily and practically on the same basis as last year. 
A clause in the contracts protects the operators from loss in 
case of an advance in wages. Prices at the mines have not 
been materially changed. Retail quotations in this city con- 
tinue on the basis set Sept. 20 last, although summer prices. 
will soon prevail, after the new wage scale is settled. 


CHICAGO 
Market dull with many uncertainties. Despite the gen- 
eral curtailment, there has not been sufficient business to ab- 
sorb the surplus tonnages accumulated in anticipation of the 
Suspension. Dealers’ stocks are low, but buying is light even 
at the April discount. 


A great deal of uncertainty has developed in the smoke- 
less market as a result of the tendency on the part of jobbers 
and agencies to speculate on this grade. That, and almost 
violent fluctuations in the spot market has made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the companies to prevail upon buyers to 
sign up contracts. The larger agencies are holding deter- 
minedly for $1.25 for mine-run, but there is a great deal of 
coal available in the market at much less than that figure. 
Spot prices are generally about $1, and considerable business 
has been negotiated at 80c. with some down to 75c. These 
fluctuations are naturally affecting contract negotiations ad- 
versely. 

There has been little coal come in from the Hocking dis- 
trict that arriving being quickly disposed of. Splint coal is 
slightly stiffer as the result of restricted shipments, and the 
same conditions prevail on Fastern Kentucky which is 
quoted at $1.75. Particular disappointment is felt over the 
screening situation, a strong market having been anticipated 
during the spring and summer on this grade. It is rather re- 
markable, but nevertheless it is a fact that with practically 
all mines shut down the price tendency still continues down- 
ward. 

The only department in which any improvement is notice- 
able is in the byproduct coke, several fairly good contracts 
having been closed. Gas house coke for prompt shipment is 
weak; although nominally it sells at $4.25, sales are reported 
at reductions of 10 and even occasionally 20c. per ton. Fur- 
nace and foundry coke are dull. 

The Chicago market is now quotable on the following 


basis: 
Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump... 1.97 1.97 
Pein ease stim, aia ansieve 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
MN O-TIR weccciisiets 5 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.30 
Screenings........... 1.67 1.85@1.95 1.62 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5 and $5.25; by- 

product egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 
ST. LOUIS 

Operations at a complete standstill. Plenty of coal avail- 
able and prices continue weak. Colder weather stimulates 
demand. 

Trade conditions in and around St. Louis are absolutely at 
a standstill. Over in the Illinois field a few codperative 
mines are working and here and there a railroad mine, and 
a few commercial mines. These operations are all, as a 
rule, in the fifth and ninth districts, which shows that the 
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attitude of the operators in these districts is to cater to the 
miners instead of holding out with the producers from the 
other districts. In the Williamson-Franklin field a few mines 
started up and worked for a day or two, but operations 
are practically suspended now. There is plenty of coal on 
track, especially lump and egg, the only scarcity being for the 
nut and steam sizes. 

In spite of the possibility of a prolonged shut down, coal 
is still being sold below or at the cost of production in all 
fields. Standard 2-in. lump is offered as low as 85c. and mine- 
run at 80c. Screenings, however, are selling for as much as 
mine-run, and will likely be worth as much as lump in the 
course of a few days. Franklin County coal is down to $1.15, 
while the average price for Carterville is $1.25. The low 
Franklin County price is made by a couple of jack-legged 
operators in that field the regular circular for that grade 
being from $1.25 to $1.35 from the better operations. 
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A small tonnage of anthracite has moved into the St. 
Louis market in the past week, but the smokeless and coke 
trade are at a standstill. During the past week the weather 
has been wet and chilly, causing an unusual demand at this 
season upon the retailers, who have found business good in 
small lots only. The future as regards local conditions is an 
uncertainty. 

There is no material change from the prices of last week, 
with the exception of screenings, which in the Standard field 
are bringing 75 to 85c., and in the Carterville field 90c. to $1, 
with little offering. There is no washed coal on the market 
at all. 




























































KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Market continues practically unchanged, 
ing a Slightly improving tendency. 


although show- 


Unseasonable weather has stimulated domestic business 
to some extent and most of the operators in this field were a 
trifle more active than they had expected. The outlook is 
still serious for shaft operators, shovel mining in the Pitts- 
burg field being at its height, with weather conditions favor- 
able for this class of work. The shaft operators, however, 
are disposing of most of their output without serious diffi- 
culty at present, steam demand showing particular strength. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Prices on Utah and Rock Springs coals in wholesale lots 
reduced. Retail business light now that mild weather has set 
in, : 
Local coal dealers received word this week that the price 
on Utah and Rock Springs coal have been reduced on car-load 
lots. The reductions are 50c. per ton on Utah lump, bring- 
ing the price to $2.25 per ton, and to $1.75 per ton for egy 
coal. The reduction on the Rock Springs coal is 25c. per ton 
on lump and 50c. on nut, leaving the price at $2.50 for lump 
and $2 for nut. While these reductions have not yet affected 
retail prices, it is supposed that they will mean the announce- 
ment of summer prices in the near future. The weather be- 
ing mild, with summer rapidly approaching, the demand for 
coal for domestic purposes is light. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 3—The market continues to gain strength, and all 
classes of coal are well booked for early shipment. Sellers 
are firm in their ideas of price for forward loading, as it is 
anticipated that a continuance of the strike in Yorkshire will 
result in a heavier demand for Welsh Coal. Prices are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


TOT 
POT 





Best Welsh steam........... $4.56 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.14 
Best, seconds:.ics)5 eens ee 4 32. Beconds, 2. ssa eereenre 4.05 
Seconds <P aoe ee 4.23 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.73 
Best dry coals: e400 eee 4:20) -Secondsicc cen tote eee 2.58 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 


COKE 
Special foundry « «ovis edhe ae, 2 sosate ena alosisashe hens create eae ot ot eco $6. 36@$6.72 
Good foundry’. Jo 6¢. AORGE Ta 2 co rn ae one ne eee 5.52@ 6.00 
Furnace ovicteciete wai cieis.t ve Shove Gene stots ae ete eters Pie Aner ater seater ae eee 4.92@ 5.28 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
PORTATION STATISTICS | 


MMMM 
THE CAR SITUATION 

American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 

of coal equipment for two weeks ended Apr. 1, as follows: 





Surplus Shortage Net* 
nee England LANCBoeis'celcicke glace e oe niall one ents che ree 668 0 -668 
; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 3,079 567 3,012 
nie Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 9,803 0) 9,803 
West. Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. ... 6,677 0 6,692 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 6,692 0 6,692 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 4,478 11 4,467 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska................200: 1,524 0 1,524 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . . 2,406 23 2,283 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 408 14 394 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico... .. 15, .e0..seuee 4,428 0 4,428 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 4,428 0 4,428 
Canadian, Limes 0%...ic.:5 Stee Ree ee 392 0 392 
Total) ..s38. dhe ae ee 41,055 615 40,440 
Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 
Surpluseroews ci 17,621 36,435 72,535 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 
Shortage....... 5,095 2,295 57 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 
Net*......... 12,526 24,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35.851 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending Apr. 11. 


—-Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 84 84 84 864 84 
American Coal Products Pref. 1044 1043 104} 106 104 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ 323 30 30 34} 284 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. 5 weld Aiyrie 155 He oe ae 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... Aft a yapete 102} Saree rh 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49% 468 49¢ nek sale 
Island Creek Coal Pref... 5.0. 120. 863 855 86 acute BAe. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... ey Ae) 150 165 sensi ed 
Pittsburgh (Goalie scene utero 21 20% 21 234 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal) Pret.c- css eee 92 91 91 93} 8&6 
Pond Creek..... BAC anicn ain antici 18} 173 18} ere at is 
Reading. .s.:.ic/aconnee come tee 166} 1642 165 1724 1612 
Readingi 1st Prefiyic.. eee: 88 88 88 89 873 
Reading 2nd. (Pref.os5. seen pees 90 90 90 93 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 50 50 50 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. a I. gen. 6.f.¢7 59: serene ae 97 983 98 Mar.’14 913 99 
Colo: Bs & 1s gene Gs,s2 eee 104 a 1073 June7 125 3% 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. EUs eee. 764 #73 78} “Apre712 768 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ Ae eo 73 Mar.’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 894 92 89 Mar.’14 89 89 
a Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s.. 91 oy 993 Feb. ’14 99% 99% 
Kee HaCra Gc: Ist sfg5s.. * 983 1028 Apr.’06- .. AS 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf'5s........ 91 Se 93 Mar.’14 .938 93 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 884 Sale 88 88} 84 88 
Tenn.) Coaligen. bsecnee seen ene 78 80 802 Mar.’14 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100% - 103 103 97% 1034 
Tenn. Div. frye & Gewese ss etn 102 1024 102 102 1014 103 
Cah. M. Co. 1st g 6s......... 102 103. 102 Mar.’14 101 102 
Utah Fuel 1st Pai Bi Bein etd once 101 Ae. 1013 Mar.’14 101} 101} 
hes Fuel ists fis sees o sae an 75 SO “May 213 ae ae 
I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 923 93 93 Apr.’14 922 95 


_ Chas. 
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We will furnish a copy of any article (if in print) for the 
price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost is unknown. 
Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from the publish- 


ers, there will be some delay for foreign papers. Remittance 
must be sent with order. e 
ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 


Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, December, 1913, with Revised Figures for Preceding 
Months. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of Mines; 23 pp. 

The Prevention of Accidents in Mines. Chas. P. McGregor, 
Coal & Coke Op., Mar. 12, 1914; 2 pp. 20c. 


BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 

Heat Test as Applied to Explosives. (First report of the 
Departmental Committee.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Mar. 30, 1914; 
1% pp. 40ce. 

Permissible Explosives Tested Prior to Jan. 1, 1914. Clar- 
ence Hall. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 71; 7 pp. 

Production of Explosives in the United States During the 
Calendar Year 1912. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of Mines, Tech. 
Paper 69; 4 pp. 


Self-Testing Electrical Shot-Firer. Coll Guard. «Mar. 
13, 1914; % p., illus. 40c. 
BORING AND TUNNELING 
Air-Hammer versus Rotary Drilis. Pol Dunaime. Coll. 


finer. April, 1914: 2 p. 35c. 

Air Consumption and Maintenance Cost of Rock Drills. 
Cc. Hansen. Comp. Air Mag., March, 1914; 1% pp., 
illus. 20c. 


Hammer vs. Piston Rock Drills. Coll. Engr., April, 1914; 


1g pp., illus. 35c. 
BRIQUETTES 
Commercial Development of the Briquetting Industry. 
Chas. T. Malcomson. Coal Dealer, April, 1914; 1 p. 20c. 
Use of Napthalene in Coal SEriquettes. Berg. Grahn. 
(Translated from Gliickauf.) Coll. Engr., April, 1914; % D. 
35c. 
COAL DUST 
Moistening Coal Dust. Jas. L. Davidson. Coll, Hneger:, 
April, 1914; 2% pp. 35c. 


German Coal-Dust Precautions. Dr. Tornow. Coll. Engr., 


April, 1914; 104 pp., illus. 35c. 
COKE 

Analysis of Coke. Coll. Engr., April, 1914; % p. 35c. 

A Large Koppers’ Regenerative Coke-Oven Plant in Great 
Britain. Coal Age, Mar. 28, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven Plants 
—Iv. (Thermometers and Pyrometers.) A. Thau. Gas Wld., 
Mar. 7, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

The Manufacture of Byproduct Coke. T. V. Salt. Jour. 
West. Soc. of Engrs., February, 1914; 30 pp., illus. 60c. 

Vertical Retorts and Conveying Machinery at Leicester. 
Gas Wld., Mar. 28, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40ce. 


COMPRESSED AIR 


Moisture in Compressed Air. Frank Richards. Power, 
Apr. 14, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 15c. 

Some Efficient Compressed-Air Plants in Coal Mines. S. W. 
Symons. Coal Age, Mar. 14, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

The Efficiency of an Air Compressor in Mine Operations. 


Min. & Eng. Wld., Mar. 14, 1914; 1 p. 20ce. 
DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 

A Mammoth Mine Pump. (Built for a service of 2500 gal. 
per minute against a 750-ft. vertical head.) 
4, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

Combined Air-Lift and Pumping System. 
Coal Age, Apr. 4, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 10c. 

Electric Pumping at Tilmanstone Colliery. Coal Age, Apr. 
4, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

Stripping a Mine by Hydraulic Methods. 
Coal Age, Apr. 4, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 


Lewis Jones. 


P. J. McAuliffe. 


Coal Age, Apr. 


Self-Starting Motors for Mine Pumps. 
Age, Apr. 4, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 


The Proper Choice and Care of Mine Pumps. 
fords Coal Ace Apr, 4,.1914- top. L0c: 


The Principle of the Centrifugal Pump. J. D. Cone. 


W. H. Easton, Coal 
Cc. W. Craw- 


Coal 


Age, Apr. 4, 1914;.2 pp., illus. 10c¢. 
ELECTRICITY 
Brush-Shifting Polyphase Motor. Coll. Engr., April, 1914; 
Io peels.) 835? 
Electric Circuit Testing. Sci. & Art of Min., Mar. 28, 


1914; 2 pp., illus. (to be continued). 40c. 


Electric Switches for Use in Gaseous Mines. 
and R. W. Crocker. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 68; 31 pp., illus. 


Electrical Equipment for Low-Energy Consumption. 
(Paper read by J. Glynn Williams before the Assn. of Min. 
Elec. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Mar. 6, 1914; % p. 40c. 


Fire Protection for Electrical Equipment. Lewis H. Eddy. 
Deb oe Whbols Ale baor. Wiki ame ano aie bbc = wPAive) 


Mine Substations—II. Motor-Generator Sets vs. Syn- 
chronous Converters. Will M. Hoen. Proc. Amer. Inst. Elec. 
Engrs., April, 1914; 6% pp., illus. 

Mine Substations—I. Their Construction and Operation. 
H. Booker. Proc. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engrs., April, 1914; 5% pp. 

Mine Duty Controllers. Harrison P. Reed. 
Inst. Elec. Engrs., April, 1914; 12 pp., illus. 

Power Economics for Intermittent Loads. (Paper by E. I. 


David read before the Rugby Eng. Soc.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
Marie ig LOLs Pe 3.54 MODs Plt 0G 


Ho Clark 


Proc. Amer. 


Selection of Induction Motors. C. A. Tupper. Coll. Engr., 
April, 19145" 23.0 pps, illus. soc: 
Explosions 


The Air Factor in Mine Explosions. 
Age, Apr. 11, 1914; 1% pp. 10c. 


John Verner. Coal 
FUEL TESTING 


Helium in Firedamp and and Radio-Activity of Coal. Coll. 
Guard:., Mar: 27, 1914; 4 -p. - 40e. 


The Absorption of Gases by Coal. (From Comptes Ren- 


dus:)> "Coll; Guards, Mar.) 27, 1914: 4p: -40¢e: 
GENERAL 
A Triangulation Survey of the Fairmont Region. <A. W. 
Hesse. Coal Age, Apr. 11, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10ce. 
The American Coal Industry; Its Risks, Reserves and 
Trust Relations. <A. T. Shurick, Eng. Mag., April, 1914; 3 


pp. 35c. 


Austro-Hungarian Iron, Steel and Coal Industry in 1913. 
Tron, Goal Try Rev. Mar. 213) 1914; 4p.) 40¢: 


Buying Coal on Specification. F. G. Lemke. 
me ON Asal ora y) aed CnCs 

Burning Pulverized Coal. (Experience of the American 
Iron & Steel Co. in burning pulverized coal in its metal- 


lurgical furnaces.) Iron Tr. Rev., Apr. 9, 1914; 1% p. 25c. 

Coal Industry of the British Empire. (From the annual 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire issued by the 
Board of Trade.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Mar. 13, 1914; % p. 
40c. 


Dwelling Houses at the L. C. & N. Co.’s New Hauto Plant. © 


Power, Apr. 


(Hollow tile is used in the erection of these houses.) E. L. 
Kellogg. Coal Age, Mar. 28, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 
Coal-Mining Operations in Belgian Collieries. (Trans- 


lated from Annales d. M. de Belgique.) Coll. Guard., Mar. 


13,7 1914+ 114 -pp., illus... 40c. 
Founding a Building over Coal-Mine Workings. Geo. EH. 
Stevenson. Eng. News, Apr. 9, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 25c. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Mining Industry of Idaho 
for the Year 1913. Robt. N. Bell. 114 pp., illus. 

Flooded Coal Mine in Illinois. Frank Rosbottom. 
Enegr., April, 1914; 1 p. 35c. 

Important Details in Construction of Colliery Plants. 
(Paper by M. L. Hyde read before the Can. Min. Inst., Febru- 
ary, 1914.) Coal Age, Mar. 21, 1914; 8 pp., illus. 10c. 


Coll. 
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Insurance on Mine Property. W. H. Charlton. Coll. Engr., 
April 1914 2 spp. soe 
Methods of Weighing and Computing Mine Outputs. Neill 
Hutchings. Coal Age, Apr. 4, 1914; 2 pp. 10c. 
Nationalization of Mines and Minerals. 
Henry Louis read before the Economic Soc., Feb. 25, 1914.) 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Mar. 6, 1914; 2% pp. 40c. 


Principles of Efficiency for Mine Management. (Abstract 
of paper read by G. A. Collins before the Pacific Northwest 
Soc. of Engrs.) Min. & Eng. Wld., Apr. 4, 1914; 3 pp. 20c. 

The Combustion of Coal and Smoke Abatement. (Paper 
by S. B. Flagg read before the Cleveland Hng. Soc., Mar. 10, 
1914.) , Coal. & Coke Op. Apra 2, 1014s e sep pee Tulse Ce 

Third Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. Joseph A. Holmes, Bureau of Mines, June 30, 1913; 
106 pp. 

The Advancement in Bituminous Coal Mining. (Address 
of S. A. Taylor before the Engrs. Soc. of West Penn.) Proc. 
Engrs. Soc. of West. Penn., January, 1914: "60spp.,) lus. 7604: 


Uniformity in Inspectors’ Reports. Rufus J. Foster. Coll. 


Ener. Aprils 1914-02 spp -soc: 


GEOLOGY 


The Ching Hsing Coal Basin. Edward Di Villi. Min. & 
Sci: “Press Apres 4,104 1p, etl bus eee 

The Occurrence of Coal in Squaw Creek Basin, Coos 
County, Oregon. Ira A. Williams. Min. Resources of Ore., 
Volts 1 Nolet? 23: pp wlus: 

The Pittsburgh Coal Bed. 
Mar. 14, 219142 2144 pps tllush 2 10c: 

Conditions Affecting Mining. (Relates to the Bering River 
and Matanuska coal fields of Alaska; folded and faulted coal 
beds with irregular cleatage and much water.) W. R. Crane, 
Coll. Engr., March,:1914; 4% pp., illus.  35c. 

Coal Fields of Jasper Park, Alberta. 
Coll. Engr., February, 1914; 34 pp., illus. 


W. G. Burroughs.” Coal Age, 


Frank EH. O’Neal. 

35c. ; 
Hisylvania Mine 23. (Geology of the Hocking Valley and 

description of mining methods used in the Sunday Creek, Ohio 


coal field.) W. G. Burroughs. Coll. Engr., February, 1914; 
31% pp., illus. -35¢c. 
HOISTING AND HAULAGE 


Some Advantages of the Electric Hoist over the Steam or 


Airy Hoists (Kew Ae Pauly, #Gene Hiec= Reve Aprile 4M Omp Dp. 
illuss*= 30c: 

The Development of the Hlectric Mine Locomotive. G. M. 
Eaton. Proc. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engrs., April, 1914; 22 pp., 
illus. 


The Electrical Driving of Winding Engines and Rolling 


Mills. (Abstract of a paper read by C. Anthony Ablett be- 
fore the Can...Soc. of Civil) Engrs:) "Can. Min» Jours Apr, 
1914; 6% pp., illus. (To be Continued.) 25c. 

LEGAL REFERENCES 


An Analysis of the Commerce Law. Coal 


Ace. o Waren 4 se Odd ro ea OCR 
Pertinent Supreme Court Decision, 


Sydney A. Hale. 


Affecting Mine Cave 


Problem. (Editorial.) Coal Age, Mar. 14, 1914; % p. 10e. 
LIGHTING 
Experimental Research Work on Safety Lamps. (Report 


by Dr. R. V. Wheeler from Part II of Mines and Quarries.) 
Min: © Eine.) March: 944)" 20 pp. toc. 


Self-Contained Portable Electric Mine Lamps. H. O. Swo- 
boda. Proc. Amer. Inst. Blec. Engrs., April, 19143 12% “pp., 
illus. 


Blectric Lamp. Sci. 
40c. 


MINE FIRES 
Gob Fire at a West Yorkshire Colliery. 


Working Engineers’ 
Mar. 928), 1914301" ph illus: 


& Art of Min., 


(Paper read by 


H. F. Smithson before the Natl. Assn. of Coll. Mgrs.) Iron 
Coal. Tr. | Rev., Mar: 6, 1914992 pps 40e: 
Packery No, 55. ‘Mine Mire. Collthamery -Aprilsmlod4scepiua., 


WEDS See Sib res 


MINE GASES, THSTING 


The Sampling and Examination of Mine Gases and Natural 
Gas. Geo. A. Burrell and Frank M. Seibert. Bureau of Mines, 
Bull. 42, illus. 


PREPARATION 

A Brick Tipple. W. G. Burroughs. 
1914: 232 pp. illus. V35e: 

Cleaning Anthracite by the Huff Electrostatic Process. 

H. P. Withington. Coal Age, Mar. 14, 1914; 2 pp, illus. 10c. 


Coll. Engr., April, 


COAL AGE 


(Paper=by Prof. 


Vol. 5, No. 16 


Mixing Plant for Coking Coals. 
aut.) Fo Korten: 
40c. 


The I. & S. C. M. Co.’s Plant _at. Issaquah, Washi ees 
scribes an unusually effective installation for handling and 
treating the low-grade Pacific Coast Fuels.) Coal Age, Apr. 
Le 4 Sei ltl se ee 


(Translated from Gliick- 
Coll. Guard., Mar. 20, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 


RESCUE, SAFETY APPARATUS 


Converting the Foreman to the “Safety F_rst” Idea. S. C. 


Reynolds,, Coal Age, Mar: 28,1914.) 114 peo 
Methods of Rendering First-Aid. (Discussion of the most 
effective methods of rendering first aid in the more fre- 


quent types of mine accidents.) 
Mar. 28, 1914; 1% pp., ilhus. 10ce. 


Some New Types of Rescue Apparatus. (Series of papers 
read before the Midland Inst. of Min. Civil & Mech. Engrs.) 
Coll Guard... Mar 27) 191401 3, DD: -illuswae Oe: 


SANITATION, DISEASES 


Hygenic Aspect of the Coal-Mining Industry. (Second 
and third lectures by Dr. F. Shufflebotham before the Royal 


A. S. Snyder. Coal Age, 


College _of Physicians.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev.,.> Mars) 6, 21914: 
AA oe Fe hc ai ee 
STORAGE 
Storing Coal. Iron Tr. Rev., Apr. 9, 1914; 1 p., allus = 2be: 
The Firing of Coal in Storage. J. S. Burrows. Black 
Diamond, Apr. 11, 1914; 13 pp. 20c. 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES, BOILERS 
Burning Low-Grade Anthracite. J. Hy “Parrish, Coll. 


Engr., April, 1914; 12 pp., illus, 35e; 


Causes and Prevention of Boiler Corrosion. 
Power, Apr. 14, 1914; 144 ‘pp. 15e: 


Power Production at Collieries. 
Wd.) Mareit, 1914519, ep pind 0c: 


Working Up a Boiler Test. F. 


F. H. Davies. 
Arthur Douglas. Gas 


R. Low. Power, Mar. 17, 


1914; 414 pp.; 2 tables. 15ce. 
The Selection of Steam Turbine Condensers. A. R. Smith.: 
Gen. \Elec. Rev:, April} 1914; 814 pp. illussaeede 


The Slack-Coal Problem 
Coal Age, Mar. 14, 1914; 


in Colorado. 


Carson W. Smith. 
Ae Dial OGs , 


SIGNALING 


A New Visual Signal. (Simple in design and can be read- 
ily fitted up by a colliery mechanic.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
Feb. 27, 1914: aepy lus 40c 


The Adnil Mine Shaft Signaling System. Coll. Guard., 


Mar. 6, 1914; 14 pp., illus. 40c. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Anthracite Handling at a Modern Dock. Goal Dealer, 
April y1 914-2 Sp pel MiSseeecOc: 
Coal Handling at the Atlantic Coast Piers. Jas. Steel- 
man. Coal Age, Mar. 21, 1914; 4% pp., illus. 10¢. 


New Norfolk & Western Coal Pier at Norfolk, Va. (Un- 
usual combination of new and old features in the largest 
coal-shipping dock on the Atlantie Coast.) Ry. Age. Gaz., 
Mar. 27,«1914:%314 ‘pp illus) a25e, 

Trestle Chutes and Improvements at Philadelphia. Black 
Diamond, Apr. 4, 1914; % p., illus. 20e. 


Wire Ropeways for Coal Transport. 
L914 22D). wil Use Woe: 


Coal Age, Apr. 11, 


TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Method of Lining Shafts with Concrete. Edward Morlae. 
Min. & Eng. Wild., Aprie4) 191451 op: all usaeeeues 


The Preservation of Pit Props. Coll. Guard., Mar. 20, 1914; 


1% p. 40c. 


Small Timber-Framing Plant. 
Age, Apr shit SO las Ae ODL nese 


Frank M. Leland. 
10c. 


Coal 


WORKING OF MINERALS 

Advantages of the Modern Steam Shovel in Mining Shal- 
low Seams. Coal Age, Mar. 21, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

Mining in Eastern Kentucky. Wm. Z. Price. Coll. Ener., 
April, 1914; "234 pp., illus. —35¢; 

The Panel System in Ohio. 
April, 1914: 24 pp.; illus. 25¢. 

The Disk Coal Cutter. Charles Frobisher. 
March and April, 1914; 6 pp., illus. 
ary.) 80c. 

Longwall Mining in Kansas. 
Apr. 11, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 


W.H. Burroughs. Coll. Enegr., 


Min. Eng., 
(Continuated from Febru- 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


This is an end view of a Westinghouse Electric Synchronous 
Motor. It is interesting to mining men because these motors provide 


The Most Satisfactory Drive 
for Air Compressors 


They can be direct-connected to the 
compressor and hence cost less to install 
than belted drives and require less floor 
space. Belt maintenance expense and trans- 
mission losses are eliminated. 


The first cost is about the same as for other 
types of drive for compressors of 1000 cubic 
feet per roinute capacity. For larger sizes, 
it is less. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The efficiency is higher than that of any 
other type of drive and the high power factor 
at which these motors can be run improves 
the operating characteristics of the entire 
circuit. 


The great reliability of these motors is 
proved beyond all question by successful 
installations in all parts of the country. 


Send for full description of these motors. 


Atlanta, Ca. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Bluefield, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Ckarlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*i1 Paso, Tex. 
*Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
fan Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Washington, D. C. 


*W.E. & M. Co. of Texas. 


' 7200 H.P. (total) Westinghouse Motors Driving Air Compressors at 


Anaconda Copper Mine. 
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*Tllustrated Article 

Forewonrp: Page 6%3 ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
aAT r apa Bp) eR 
Some companies are endeavoring, through welfare MEN AND OTHERS: I ages 686-6387 


work, to establish a business based on friendship. This 
causes the employee to feel that he is too much the 
ward of the company. Welfare work to be successful 
should never savor of charity to the men. Don’t do 
welfare work as the means to an end: 


*PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN KENTUCKY COAL 
MINING: Pages 674-676 


In the west Kentucky coal field about 66 per cent. of 
the coal igs extracted, and in some places only 44 per 
cent. The roofs of the beds are weak, but coal is left 
in mining to protect the miner. As a result of this, and 
other care, the death rate is less than one fatality for 
790,000 tons. Gob fires. give much trouble. Newell G. 
Alford. COAL AGH Vol. 5. 


New Minine Law 1n KENTUCKY: Pages 676-677 


CoLLIgErY Borer PLANT: 
Pages 678-682 


* ANTHRACITE 


Many boiler plants throughout the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania are anything but economical in their 
use of fuel. By the use of modern boilers, equipped 
with proper auxiliaries, the cost of steam may be re- 
duced 60 per cent. J. F. McMahon. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCE: Page 682 


THE KENTUCKY COMPENSATION ACT: 


Pages 683-684 


A review of the salient features of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act recently passed by the Kentucky 
Legislature, with particular reference to its bearing on 
the coal operations of the state. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


*A Meriuop or MEASURING GoAF TEMPERATURES: 


Pages 684-685 


A description of the construction and application of a 
new instrument for measuring goaf temperatures, to- 
gether with certain tests relating thereto. The device 
exhibits increased electrical resistance on any rise in 
temperature. T. F. Winmill. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


*A SMALL PortaBLeE Exectric Horst: Page 685 


EXAMINATION QuESTIONS witH ANSWeRs: Page %02 


Coat AND Coke News: Pages %03-706 


Only in West Virginia are statistics on this subject 
available. The Germans appear to have the highest 
nonfatal accident rate. It seems established that the 
Italians and Negroes take less care of themselves than 
ae ee whites. Howard I. Smith. COAL AGH, 
Ole te 


*LONGWALL IN SEAMS LIABLE TO SPONTANEOUS 
CoMBUSTION : Pages 687-688 


Working a seam at South Derbyshire, England, where 
the coal is liable to spontaneous combustion. Several 
attempts to prevent the ignition of the coal by exclud- 
ing the air from the waste proved unsuccessful, until 
the adoption of the longwall system of mining. J. E. 
Spicer. COAL AGE, Vol. 


* AVAILABILITY OF THE CEMENT GUN FoR MINE WorK: 
Pages 689-692 


The cement gun deposits cement mortar by an air blast, 
mixing the water with the dry ingredients at the de- 
livering nozzle. The material formed is known as 
gunite and is denser and stronger than ordinary cement 
‘mortar or concrete. It is well suited for making build- 
ings fireproof and permanent, and for coating head- 
frames, tipples and mine roadways. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 


Page 692 
COAT AGE Wool. 5. 


THe TRAITOR: 
Poem by Berton Braley. 


*AUTOMATIC SAFETY MINE-C'ArR CAGERS: 
EL G. Banta. COAL AGH, Vol. 5: 


Page 693 


WuHo’s WHo IN Coat MINING: Page 694 


Brief sketches of the lives of E. V. d’Invilliers, geol- 
ogist and mining engineer of Philadelphia, and William 
ees formerly manager of the Inland Fuel Co., Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 


EpIivroriaLs: 


One Way to Introduce Your Coal 
erators of Central Pennsylvania—One Great Item of 
Cost in Mining—Rules, General and Special—The 100- 
Per Cent. Union—The Saloonstead. 


Pages 695-696 
Manyana—The Op- 





Discussion BY READERS: Pages 697-699 


Starting Longwall in Room-and-Pillar Work. Letters 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Stupy CourEe In Coat MINING: Pages 699-00 


INQUTRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST: 


Room-and-Pillar 
Mine-Track 


Page 701 
System vs. Longwall—*Laying Out 
Curves. 


Coat TRADE Reviews: Pages %0%-15 


ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 24 
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Advertising Is Not A Tax 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Who pays for the advertising—the 
buyer or the advertiser? 


Perhaps many of you have long waited 
for an answer to this question. Perhaps 
you have heard it answered before—both 
ways. 


Our answer is that the advertiser pays 
for the advertising, and it in turn pays 
both you and the advertiser. 


The fact that the advertised article 
usually costs less, whether in first cost 
or ultimate cost, than the unadvertised 
article, proves the truth of the statement 
that you do not pay any part of the ad- 
vertising costs of any article you buy. 


The big department store which has 
the most popular corner in your city pays 
an enormous rent when compared to that 
which the little fellow pays on the side 
street—and yet you pay no more for the 
article you buy in the big store (usually 
you pay less) than you do for the same 
thing in the small store, which pays 
small rent. 


Therefore you are not taxed for any 
part of the difference in rent between 
that which the big store on the corner 
pays and that which the little store pays 
on the side street. 


The former can afford to pay big rent 
because his location, among other things, 
is the big factor in drawing the trade. 
His profit may be less on the individual 
article, but in the aggregate it is more— 
because he sel/s more. 


And so it is in advertising. The con- 
cern which advertises is the concern 
which can afford to give you a better 
article at a better price than can the con- 
cern which does not advertise at all. 


This point was well illustrated a few 
months ago when the writer took a 
chance on some merchandise, at the 
merchant’s advice that the brand he had 
was “‘just as good’”’ as what was asked 
for, and that it was cheaper ‘“‘because the 
manufacturer did not advertise, and 
hence did not have to pay any advertis- 
ing costs.” 


Yes, it was cheaper—both in price and 
quality, but mostly quality; as it did not 
give 50% of the wear and service of the 
advertised brand. 


You will find the same conditions in 
the technical field. The concern which 
advertises its wares week after week 
must make good both in price and in 
quality, for the reason that he has more 
investment and more prestige at stake 
than does the concern which stays in its 
shell out of sight of the distant buyer. 


And because he does advertise, he sells 
more. His profits in the aggregate are 
more, and thus he can meet competition 
without taxing you for any part of his 
advertising costs. 


Go to the Selling Section of COAL 
AGE when you want equipment for 


plants in the coal mining field. You'll 
find the competition keen, the prices 
right, and service the best. 
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It is a saying of one of the richest men in 
America, the head of a great industrial cor- 
poration, that: 


“A Friendship founded on Business 1s a good 
deal better than a Business founded on Friend- 


ship.” 


Most concerns have learned the value of 
service; that is, following up the goods sold 
to see that the customer is not only satisfied 
with his purchase, but that whatever is neces- 
sary in the way of advice as to the best use 
and operation of the articles bought, together 
with all essential repair parts, etc., is constant- 
ly and easily obtainable. 


That is SERVICE and it makes friends as 
the result of good business. 


A good many coal-mining companies nowa- 
days are making SERVICE an integral part of 
their operations by doing ‘Welfare Work’”’ 
which consists of service to employees through 
making living conditions in mine camps and 
towns more desirable by reason of proper 
housing, sanitation, etc. Also by making 
life in such camps and towns more like life 
should be, in the way of providing churches, 
schools, playgrounds, baseball and tennis 
grounds, moving-picture halls, etc. In fact 
to make a mine camp or town as attractive 
and desirable. a place to live as anywhere 
else. 


This welfare work is good. Without doubt 
it is responsible for improved living conditions 
in many coal-mining communities. The cost 
of it is nearly all borne by the companies en- 
gaged in the work. Yet, welfare work still 
has many critics, and, strange to say, most of 
these are among the very employees for whose 
benefit such work is being done. What is the 
basis of this criticism and how can the com- 
panies that are honestly trying to improve 
conditions for their employees and familes, 
overcome it? 
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The answer to the first question is that sore 
companies are endeavoring, through welfare 
work, to establish a business based on friend- 
ship, which they hope to secure through this 
medium. The welfare work they do is played 
up so strong and is so much advertised, that 
the employee is led to believe that he is too 
much the ward of the company, and that 
after all whatever Charity—as he terms it— 
the corporation bestows on him in the way of 
welfare work, it got out of him down in the mine. 


Sometimes too this is true as in the case of 
one model mine camp we recall, where every- 
thing on the surface from tenements, church 
and schoolhouse to steel tipple, was so pretty, 
that men on going there to seek work turned 
away, saying ““Nothing doing—it’s too d—n 
nice on top.” Certainly that sounded like 
these men had been to places where the inside 
was neglected for the benefit of the outside. 


The answer to the second question is that 
while criticism of welfare work will possibly 
never be entirely overcome, because of the 
instinctive belief the miner has that when you 
do so much of this kind of thing for him, you 
are striking at his independence somewhere; 
it can in large measure be overcome by making 
the welfare work a company does, as much an 
integral part of its operations as running 
pumps and motors. ‘To persist in it through 
good times and bad, yet never to let it savor 
of Charity to the men. In other words to 
conduct the business so that friendship follows. 


After all it is stmply a matter of following 
the right principle, for it is next to impossible 
for men to be proof against good treatment 
when they are convinced that there is no 
ulterior motive. But the most lavish welfare 
work will finally be of no avail if the wages, 
conditions and treatment of men in and about 
the mine itself are not equally as good and 
even better in kind than the welfare work 
itself. In other words, don’t do welfare work as 
the means to anend. If this principle governs 
the conduct of it, you may as well not do it. 
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Problems Encountere« 


Coal 


By NEWELL G. 


SY NOPSIS—In the west Kentucky coal field about 66 
per cent. of the coal 1s extracted and in some places only 
44 per cent. The roofs of the beds are weak, but coal is 
left in mining to protect the miner. As a result of this 
and other care the death rate is less than one fatality for 
790,000 tons. Gob fires give much trouble. 

a 

In the latest available reports of the Kentucky mine 
inspector and the United States Geological Survey’s 
“Production of Coal in 1912,” it is estimated that the 
total coal acreage of the state is approximately 16,670 
square miles, of which the western Kentucky coal field 
embraces 38.3 per cent.; also that Kentucky’s coal pro- 
duction in 1912 was 16,491,000 tons, 47.7 per cent. of 
which was produced in the western field. 

This 47.7 per cent., which amounts to slightly less than 
8,000,000 tons, was produced by 120 mines, operated by 
98 companies. I have made a detailed classification of 
these 120 mines and their outputs as follows: 21 per 
cent. produce less than 10,000 tons; 51 per cent. produce 
less than 60,000 tons; 23 per cent. produce more than 
100,000 tons; two companies operating 18 mines, pro- 
duced 284 million tons. 


Coau Breps Workep 


The workable coal beds in the western Kentucky field, 
under development, are with but a few exceptions No. 9 
and No. 11 as identified by the Kentucky State Geologi- 
cal Survey. Being more consistent in occurrence, No. 9 
supplies about three-fourths of the total output of the 
field. This seam, which is present in eight counties, 
averages 5 ft. in thickness. While this bed is most gen- 
erally approached by shafts 300 ft. or less in depth, there 
are depressions in some vicinities which make entrance 
possible by slope or drift. 

Seam No. 11, which is from 40 to 100 ft. 
is the next bed of importance in this field. 
6 ft. in thickness. 


above No. 9, 
It averages 


RoomM-AND-PILLAR WORKINGS 


Without exception, the mines of western Kentucky 
are developed by the room-and-pillar method, with double 
or triple entries. The triple-entry system is used only in 
the larger mines. There the motor parting is made in 
the central entry; the side entries are used for mule 
haulage and ventilation, respectively. This not only facil- 
itates ventilation, but permits of the motor parting being 
placed nearer the working rooms, thus reducing the mule 
haulage. This efficiency is gained, however, only at the 
increased cost of driving an extra entry. 

Robbing pillars in No. 11 coal is particularly hazard- 
ous and impracticable because of the heavy, solid lime- 
stone roof. No. 11 coal is friable and crushing results 
where insufficient pillars have been left. Moreover, the 
pillars settle under pressure with the consequent heaving 
of the soft, fireclay bottom. 





*Assistant engineer, St. Bernard Mining Co., Earlington, Ky. 


Abstract of a paper presented at the witnter meeting of 
the Kentucky Mining Institute, Dec. 8, 1913. 
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In some of the mines in this field, old works are used 
as air courses. Gases generated en gob and shale piles 
are absorbed and car ried along by the air current. 

The difficulties arising from this practice indicate that 
it should be avoided in all cases, for the numerous wooden 
brattices to be maintained make it impossible to prevent 
large leakages in the current. In addition to this, the 
friction resulting from the large rubbing surfaces en- 
countered necessitates an increase in the horsepower of 
the ventilating equipment. 

An instance is referred to, in the territory under dis- 
cussion, where within the last few years an old mine was 
abandoned. The intake air was delivered by way of a 
long, circuitous route through old workings to the work- 
ing faces. Owing to the long distance which the air had 
to travel, it finally reached the faces so permeated with 
impurities that its vitiated condition became one of the 
causes for the closing of the mine. 


Ianition or No. 11 Coat In OLD WoRKINGS 


Seams No. 9 and No. 11 with their accompanying 
shales and gob roof are highly charged with iron pyrites. 
‘he atmospheric oxidation of the iron pyrites in the pil- 
lars of old works accounts for the generation of much 
heat, slow as the process may be. 

It is also believed that the energy expended in crushing 
pillars of insufficient size, by the overlying strata, is trans- 
formed into heat which promotes a rise in temperature. 

The consequent expanding of the coal produces erevices 
which in turn augment oxidation. Gradually after 
smoking awhile the coal breaks into a smoldering 
fire, the boney roof ignites and falls, and this is followed 
by the ignition of No. 12 coal, where the intermediate 
stratum of limestone is absent. This last development 
occurs where the fire has gained sufficient headway. 

The prevention of such fires presents an interesting 
problem, which is solved by sealing off the works liable 
to such chemical action; or by increasing the quantity of 
circulating air. 

The pursuance of the first method is a popular one be- 
cause it not only prevents spontaneous combustion, but 
avoids the impregnation of the circulating air with the 
gob or shale gases. Since this method can best be worked 
out by sealing up an entire block of old workings after 
their abandonment, it has created a tendency on the 
part of the largest operator in the field to adopt the panel 
system in working No. 11 coal. To brattice off the old 
works largely excludes the oxygen necessary to the oxida- 
tion of the iron pyrites. 

The second scheme is important because conditions 
arise where it is impossible to follow the sealing-off 
method. Here the end is accomplished through reducing 
the temperature of the air in contact with the pillars, by 
increasing the quantity in circulation and thus prevent- 
ing the development of heat. 


Coat Dust 


In workings where there is a scarcity of mine water, the 
accumulation of coal dust is, in most’ cases, given the 


close attention of the various managements. In keeping 


; 
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with the usual practice, coal dust is cleaned up at inter- 
vals and hauled from the mines. Sprinkling is also in 
prevalent usage in this connection. Humidification of 
the intake air in the winter months has been universally 


adopted by the larger operators. 


SHOOTING OFF THE SoLip 


Because of the dangers attending the shooting of coal 
from the solid, Chief Inspector Norwood has repeatedly 
discouraged this practice. In his report of 1891, he com- 
ments in part as follows: 

“Shooting off the solid is less common now than a 
few years ago, when the prevalence of this practice called 
for a warning from this office. Coal dust is now (speak- 
ing of 1891) generally admitted by those who have stud- 
ied the question, to be almost as dangerous as firedamp. 
An explosion may occur in any dusty mine and one is to 
be expected where shooting off the solid is practiced.” 
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When unsupported, the roof of the working places in 
the No. 9 seam presents a great hazard to the life of the 
workman. Only by careful inspection and thorough prop- 
ping, can accidents be avoided. As workings approach 
erop lines the liability of accident becomes even greater, 
simce the black slate here shows marked tendencies toward 
disintegration. 

In the No. 11 seam, the bone roof, between the coal and 
the limestone, is even more dangerous than the slate roof 
of No. 9. After the coal has been shot down, the bone 
roof will overhang the working places in thicknesses vary- 
ing from 4 to 30 in. Being exceedingly treacherous, 
it will work downward from the limestone cover and fall 
without warning. 

One of the large operators has the coal cut by hand 
in the workings of those entries where the roof is such 
as to necessitate propping too close for the operation of 
a coal-cutting machine. 





Portion within shaded 
area indicate coal 
measures 
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THe West KENTUCKY CoAL FIELD 


Thus, almost two decades prior to the scientific inves- 
tigations and experiments conducted to prove that coa! 
dust was an explosive agent. the chief inspector of Ken- 
tucky, together with other advanced thinkers, declared 
that dangers were attendant upon the presence of coal 
dust in our mines. 

In connection with shooting coal from the solid, it 
is worthy of note that the machine-mined coal in western 
Kentucky was 26 per cent. of the field’s output in 1895; 
in 1911 it was 79 per cent., an increase in 16 years of 53 
per cent. In Hopkins County, the largest producing 
county of the state, 2,550,000 tons of coal were mined in 
1912, 99 per cent. of which was undercut by machines 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH RATE Low 


It is to the credit of the mine inspectors and mine 
managers alike, that the last report shows an unprece- 
dented increase in the amount of coal mined per fatal 
accident. In 1910 there were 159,033 tons of coai won 
for each life lost. In 1911, the production per fatality 
was 790,222 tons. 


Overlying these coals is from 10 to 15 ft. of light-grav 
shale, which is in the advanced stages of disintegration. 
On removing all the coal, the shale will fall to heights of 
6 to 8 {t.: 12 to 18 in. of coal is, therefore, left overhead 
as a roof, of which 60 per cent. is reclaimed in the rooms 
after they have been exhausted. When the coal is mined 
to its full thickness the rotten overlying shale requires 
timber sets, thoroughly and solidly lagged, to hold it. 
In all entries no attempt is made to reclaim this top coal. 

The degree of caution exercised within the mines in 
this field by superintendents and foremen is reflected in 
the following accident list: 

During the year 1911, in the entire western Kentucky 
field there were only three fatal accidents from falls of 
roof, and 19 minor or nonfatal accidents from the same 
cause. 


CoaL RECOVERY 66 PER CENT. 


A fair estimate fixes about two-thirds as the net propor- 
tion of coal which is won from the mines. Excessive com- 
petition in this field leaves so small a differential between 
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costs of production and sales prices that crop coal, and 
coal of more expensive excavation must be left untouched 
and forever lost. Despite decreases in the market price, the 
consumer becomes more exacting and much coal is wasted 
at the tipples in cleaning the product to make the grades 
salable at even a small figure. Good coal clinging to 
lumps of sulphur is often discarded on the waste piles in 
quantities which more than justify the lamentations of 
those who are sincerely interested in the conservation of 
our coal resources. 


EXcESsIVE Loss IN CLEANING 


A large operator in this field discovered that in satis- 
fying the exacting demands of his customers he was 
throwing away, on his refuse pile at a single mine, coal, 
which if properly cleaned, would have yielded him in 
the neighboorhood of $1000 per month. This shows that 
if there had been some means of prepariig this coal for 
use, provided that the mine was operating on a very nar- 
row margin of profit, the net value would have done much 
toward helping the balance on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

Another source of waste in this district is the indiffer- 
ence with which some of the operators plan the future 
development of their property. On good authority, it 1s 
claimed that 50 per cent. of the operators have no idea 
as to the amount of the holdings which they have al- 
ready exhausted. Coincident with this is the general 
scarcity of technically trained engineers. 

Inadequate pillars also contribute to the general waste. 
Frequently the smallness of pillars results in a squeeze 
which necessitates the abandonment of the working 
places. These rooms must then be recovered by driving 
“cutoffs,” at much additional expense. Much of this 
coal is ultimately lost. 

It is taken for granted by most western Kentucky oper- 
ators that squeezing goes hand in hand with the mining 
of coal. It is regarded as a necessary evil, as if it was 
one of the penalties of mining. 

Operators working seams other than Nos. 9 and 11, 
in several instances, find it wholly impossible to recover 
more than 44 per cent. of their available coal and are 
required by their conditions to leave more than half 
of the coal unmined. 


Cost KEEPING 


Another question needing attention in this field is that 
of cost keeping. It is perfectly safe to say that 75 per 
cent. of the operators do not know what it costs them to 
mine a ton of coal. They get extensions on bills and buy 
equipments on the instalment plan with interest. This 
method of doing business does not constitute bad man- 
agement, but in many cases these items are not charged 
off in keeping with a careful accounting system. At the 
end of a given period the operators find their balance on 
either one side of the ledger or the other, but how it came 
about there is no telling. 

The other 25 per cent. of the managers who keep de- 
tailed information on this phase of operation are those 
that have been producing the larger outputs. 


Ponpd SITES 


Most of the coal acreage in the western field lies in- 
land between the Ohio and Green Rivers, and because of 
the flat surface, trouble is often experienced in locating 
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reservoir sites with sufficient water sheds. In such cases, 
extended droughts necessitate either long pipe lines or the 
hauling of water in tank cars. 


COMPETITION 


The conditions which tend to promote keen competition 
in this field deserve mention. Involuntary suspensions. 
in other fields have in times past created a demand for 
western Kentucky coal in the large markets outside of its 
natural sale zone. Limited capital has drawn the con- 
clusion that the lucrative mining of coal means only the 
sinking of a shaft or the opening of a drift. The com- 
parative ease with which such openings are made in this 
field, the cheapness of coal “in place,” together with short 
periods of spasmodic prosperity, have brought into being 
small operations which cannot be sustained by the nor- 
mal demands of the present market. 


New Mining Law im KentuckKy 


A bill was recently introduced by Mr. Arnett (Senate 
Bill No, 321, Feb. 19, 1914), in the Kentucky Assembly, 
and promptly referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill is a practical revision of the mining 
laws of the state. It passed the Assembly, Mar. 15, and 
became the law of the state by the signature of the goy- 
ernor, Mar. 23. 


A Kentucky DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Among the important changes in the state mining law, 
made by this enactment, is the creation of a Department 
of Mines and the authorization of the title “Chief Inspec- 
tor of Mines,” as applied to the official who shall have 
full charge of said department. By the law of 1891-93, 
mine inspection in the state was placed in the hands of 
the Dean of the School of Mining Engineering, of the 
State College, at Lexington, who then became the in- 
spector of mines. 


THE Otp Mining LAw 


By act of the General Assembly, 1906, the governor 
was authorized and directed to appoint two additional 
assistant inspectors. Two more assistant inspectors of 
mines were authorized by the enactment. of the 
General Assembly, 1908. The same act provided a board 
of examiners for the examination of applicants for certif- 
icates of qualification to serve as mine foremen. This 
board consisted of the chief mine inspector and two of 
his assistants chosen by himself from his own staff. The 
same jaw also authorized the chief mine inspector to 
order the employment of shotfirers in any dangerous or 
gaseous mine or mines employing 10 or more persons. 

By act of General Assembly, 1910, the certificates of 
qualification were classified as follows: A first-class cer- 
tificate authorized its holder to act as mine foreman in 
any coal mine in the state. A second-class certificate 
authorized its holder to act as mine foreman in any non- 
gaseous mine in the state. A third-class certificate au- 
thorized its holder to act as mine foreman in any non- 
gaseous mine employing not more than 25 persons at one 
time. 


PROVISIONS OF THE New Law 


By the new law, Act of 1914, the chief inspector of 
mines is authorized to divide the state into inspection dis- 
tricts and to assign each assistant inspector to work in his 
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The law also provides for the making of 
of each mine, 


own district. 
accurate maps and plans of the workings 
within 60 days after Jan. 1, each year. 


PERSONNEL OF THE EXAMINING BOARD 


An important feature of the new law is the appoint- 
ment by the governor of one miner who has had five years’ 
practical experience in the mining of coal and is actually 
employed in mining coal at the present time, and one coal 
operator or his representative who is actually engaged in 
the operation of a coal mine in the state at the time, 
as members of the examining board, thus increasing the 
board members from three to five. The chief mine inspec- 
tor is made chairman of the board and two of his assist- 
ants are of his own selection. The examining board exam- 
ines all applicants for the positions of assistant inspector 
of mines, mine foreman and fireboss. 

Another feature of the new law is the provision that no 


-person shall be permitted to serve as mine foreman or 


fireboss, in any mine employing 15 or more persons at 
one time, except a person holding a certificate of quali- 
fication granted by the examining board, making him eli- 
gible for such position. The new law defines terms and 
specifies the duties of mine superintendent, mine fore- 
man and fireboss, and contains a number of other pro- 
visions relating to ventilation, drainage, safety lamps, 
the firing of shots, electrical installations, first-aid sup- 
plies and the storage of oil and explosives. Many other 
points of importance are also included in the new law, 
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which marks a commendable advance in the efforts to 
conserve our coal beds, increase efficiency and promote 
safety in mining. 


es 
First Aid and Accident 
Prevention 


By A. 8S. SNYDER* 


Instruction to first-aid men should not be restricted to 
the rendering of first aid for injuries. Prevention of ac- 
cidents is just as important a study as is how to take care 
of an injured man. 

Those who have received instructions in first aid are 
usually more alive than others to the dangers surrounding 
mine work and more careful to avoid them. This care 
should be impressed on them in their training and they 
should be urged to report all dangerous conditions which 
may come under their notice to the foreman or his aides 
unless they can themselves remove the danger. 

The saving of life is the most important of all conserva- 
tion, for without human life of what use is the conserva- 
tion of any natural resource—minerals, forests or what 
not? The prevention of accidents is profitable to every- 
one—to the employee, the employer, the community and 
above all, to those who are dependent on the wages of the 
employee. 





*Instructor, first-aid and mine-rescue work, Berwind- 


White Coal Mining Co., Windber, Penn. 
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Let’s ALL GET INTO THE BAND WAGON 


COAL 


Anthracite Colliery 


Besar. 


SY NOPSIS—Many boiler plants throughout the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania are anything but economical 
in their use of fuel. By the use of modern boilers equipped 
with proper auxiliaries the cost of steam may be reduced 
GO per cent. 

It_is an admitted fact that anthracite-colliery boiler 
installations seldom attain the standard of efficiency se- 
cured by public-service companies. The reason frequently 
ascribed for this state of affairs is that in many in- 
stances the colliery management has been incumbered 
with an adverse inheritance, consisting of either eylin- 
drical, tubular, locomotive or some ancient type of water- 
tube boilers. These, besides being inefficient, possess disad- 
vantageous conditions so far as fuel and ash handling is 
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McManHon* 


STEAM EQUIPMENT SHOULD Br CENTRALIZED 


In order to accomplish the maximum efficiency in 
power-plant design and operation, the entire steam-gen- 
erating equipment should so far as possible be centralized 
in one general unit with the distribution lines radiating 
to the various steam consumers. Provided these lines are 
properly covered this arrangement is vastly superior in 
economy to several isolated plants. 

The boilers emploved should be of the latest water- 
tube type, having a ratio of heating surface to grate area 
of about 25 to 1, and never exceeding 30 to 1. 

The air space of the grate should be from 8 to 15 per 
cent. of the grate area with the openings suitable for 
sustaining buckwheat coal, which passes through a 4%5- 
in. mesh and over a yz mesh. Sectional dumping grates, 





GENERAL VIEW OF AN ANCIENT ANTHRACITE BorLerR PLANT. 


concerned, with the result that men and mules have be- 
come a constant charge in their operation. Furthermore, 
as the fuel consumed is ordinarily Buckwheat Nos. 2 and 
3 with a more or less generous mixture of Buckwheat No. 
1 in extreme conditions, it is impossible to realize even 
approximately the heat content of the coal. 

Jn many instances, however, such extravagant con- 
ditions and practices as exist in power plants through- 
out the anthracite region show either a lack of fore- 
thought or positive negligence upon the part of both 
engineering department and management, and unless the 
assured life of the colliery is extremely short, a change 
of equipment (upon which benefits might be realized at 
once) should be undoubtedly made. While cases may 
exist where good engineering economics would dictate 
that the equipment should remain in a status quo without 
remodeling or improvement, these are isolated and the 
general statement holds true that in most instances an- 
thracite boiler plants might economically be made effi- 
cient and acceptable to the best present-day engineering 
practice. 


*Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Many Suew Prants Are STILL OPERATED 


stationary grates having a discharging section or a dis- 
charge outlet in the deadplate should be employed. Re- 
gardless of whether the plant is erected new or remodeled 
every facility should be employed for discharging the 
refuse material quickly and with the least labor, 

Ash disposal may be accomplished in a variety of 
ways. ‘The ashes may be conveyed with water by gravity 
to a common point and there transferred to cars. The 
ash pits may discharge direct to tunnel cars, which may 
be disposed of in some suitable manner, or the refuse ma- 
terial may be disposed of by means of an overhead or 
acrial ash-handhing equipment. 

The fuel may be brought from the breakers by a con- 
veyor line to a general overhead coal bunker or it may 
be brought to the boiler house in railway cars, being 
dumped through a tunnel or trough to a table or bench, 
so placed as to be most convenient to the firemen, thus 
eliminating unnecessary manual labor and _ tending 
toward a clean boiler room. 

A firebrick arch, a Dutch oven, or an adequate: dis- 
tance between the lower row of boiler tubes and the grate 
line should be provided as these are important factors 
exerting a definite influence where high rates of combus- 
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-GENERAL VIEW OF A MopERN ANTHRACITE PowER PLANT 


tion are to be attained. The boiler should be so baffled 
that the gases may impinge upon practically the entire 
heating surface, yet still give sufficient stack tempera- 
ture to maintain the draft. The stack dampers should be 
so controlled as to maintain as high a gas velocity as 
is consistent with the production of a minimum negative 
- pressure in the firebox. 


A. A Neat Mopern Firina ALLeY. 








SoME ATTAINABLE RESULTS 
With proper construction the temperature of the fur- 
nace should reach 2500 deg. F., and the products of com- 
bustion should leave the third pass and enter the breach- 
ing at a temperature not exceeding 550 deg. F. If these 
conditions exist, the boiler has done its full duty in heat 
absorption. 


B. Premne asove BotteErs SHown In A. C. Firing ALLEY IN 
Usuat TYpr or BomLeR PLANT 
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In order to secure a proper gas velocity, it is imperative 
to have a suitable diameter and height of stack to give 
sufficient draft to overcome the resistance of the boiler 
when passing the maximum amount of the products of 
combustion and maintain a slight negative pressure in 
the firebox. Since forced draft is employed, the ashpit 
pressure is, of course, positive, and varies anywhere from 
one to three inches of water, depending on the thickness 
of the fire and the resistance of the grates. 

The coal used will probably contain between 18 and 
30 per cent. of ash; while the heat content in the com- 
bustible will range between 10,000 and 12,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. It is sometimes preferable to employ a late type 
of two-stage steam blower to furnish draft, since the 
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A Mopern REINFORCED-CONCRETE BOILER PLANT 


moisture of the steam passing up through the grates will 
prevent clinkering. This service represents about 4 per 
cent. of the evaporation of the boiler. Where sufficient 
exhaust steam is available and can be injected directly 
under the grate, an air blast is without question prefer- 
able, as this seldom requires over 2 per cent. of the 
evaporation. 

But with all of their refinements, such boilers as have 
been described above, are not in themselves sufficient to 
give best results. It is first of all essential that boilers 
should be properly housed in a building giving abundant 
light and provided with ventilators for the escape of foul 
air and gas. The latter should be so arranged that in 
cold weather the boilers are so protected from drafts that 
there is no danger of the fittings freezing. Doors and 
windows should also be so arranged as to prevent cur- 
rents of air sweeping from one end of the boiler room to 
the other and endangering the health of the attendants. A 
good boiler room is comfortable in the severest weather, 
the temperatures never falling below 60 deg. F. 
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JUSTIFIABLE AUXILIARIES 


With such boilers and plants we are justified in install- 
ing such auxiliaries as soot blowers for the boiler tubes; 
regulating-valve control for the boiler feed water; draft- 
gage control for the stack and firebox, which indicates 
the air pressure and the condition of the fire, and 
whether the boiler is operating under or over its rating; 
steam-recording gages, which show the amount of steam 
produced; a temperature-recording gage in connection 
with the feed-water heater; and a gage showing the total 
amount of water used by the plant. Where much blow- 
ing off of boilers is required, a V-type recording gage is 
necessary. 

With a coal-consumption recording device installed in 
the funnel leading to the receiving table of each boiler, 
a positive check is at hand on the firemen, and each man 
may be thus required to perform his true share of the 
work. The quantity of coal supplied to and consumed 
in the firebox must be uniform throughout, and the fire- 
men, after being instructed by a qualified expert, may be 
placed in charge of the water tender, whose duty is to see 
that they do their pro rata work while he controls the 
feed water. 

With this arrangement and organization any request 
for a greater quantity of steam or any complaint of 
whatever kind or source upon the boiler house should be 
taken up direct with the water tender, without interfer- 
ence of any kind or in any manner with the mdividual 
firemen. 

It should be unnecessary, except as a passing remark, 
to state that all steam, exhaust and feed-water pipes, as 
well as exposed headers, should be properly insulated. 

Besides providing connecting pipes suitably propor- 
tioned for the amount of steam carried, the safeguarding 
of workmen in and about the boilers, has become volun- 
tary on the part of all coal companies. Such precaution- 
ary apparatus covering all suggested dangers is a neces- 
sary part of any new installation. 

Non-return valves on the boiler nozzles with gate valves 
in the pipes connecting them to the main header, auto- 
matic closing valves on the water columns, safety fire 
doors, extra valves on the boiler blowoff, guards over dan- 
gerous moving parts of auxiliary machines and illumin- 
ated danger signs to be employed when repair work be- 
comes necesary, have all become a part of modern equip- 
ment. Furthermore, for night operation abundant light- 
ing should be furnished for reading gages, and for nec- 
essary movement about the building. 

Sanitary wash rooms, drinking fountains and restful 
seats provided with backs may also well be provided. These 
latter may appear as an unimportant luxurious comfort, 
but observation of their effect by comparative timing 
in the cleaning of fires shows a saving due to their use of 
from 33 per cent. to 50 per cent. 


A PERMANENT Log SHovuLD BE Kept 


The employment of recording and measuring instru- 
ments is valueless unless the charts secured are properly 
worked up and placed ‘in a log or static form, so that the 
superintendent or engineer in charge of the equipment 
may readily observe whenever there is a failure to main- 
tain the standard established in any department. While 
this data is primarily valuable to those in direct responsi- 
bility for economic operation, it is of natural interest to 
those who actually handle the fuel and water. It is well, 
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therefore, to tabulate in simple form the weekly log, made 
up of the names of the firemen on the various shifts, to~ 
gether with that of the foreman and the actual quantity 
and size of fuel used, the steam generated or boiler horse- 
power developed, also the weather conditions and whether 
the figures were secured on an idle or working day. 
After a standard for boiler efficiency has been estab- 
lished if the firemen develop skillfulness in exceeding 
this basis of work an approved sliding-scale bonus will 
automatically establish the best and most skillful men 
and make employment in the boiler house a competitive 
and desirable occupation. Such an arrangement should 
not conflict with the standard wage paid for general ser- 
vice in or about the colliery. Such standard wage, how- 
ever, would become the minimum compensation and the 
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chines, the boiler house is in reality the first place wherein 
to inaugurate improvements, as there the fixed charges 
and the wastes are constant and consequently heavy. 


Costs AND RETURNS oF REMODELING 


The question to be solved, therefore, resolves itself into 
two parts, What will the necessary equipment cost, and 
what will be the saving? A new plant complete with a 
steel-frame building with reinforced-concrete or brick 
sides, fireproof roof, boilers, stacks, ash pits, forced draft, 
blowers, ash-conveyor lines and hoppers, steam headers, 
feed-water lines, steam soot blowers, concrete coal bunker, 
coal conveyors, turbine centrifugal or compound boiler- 
feed pump, feed-water heaters, recording instruments, 
gages, a complete equipment including every expense 
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Cross-SECTION THROUGH A MODERN BoILER PLANT 


basis upon which the bonus scale should be established. 

Such improvements as have been above described would 
render it possible to operate a boiler continuously at 150 
per cent. of its normal rating, while under emergency it 
might be crowded to 200 per cent. of its rated capacity. 
The number of boilers necessary for any installation will, 
therefore, be reduced to a minimum. 

A still further refinement in steam consumption is that 
of superheating the steam to approximately 100 deg., 
delivering it at that temperature to the various steam 
users. Such a superheat has no particular bad effect upon 
the working parts of the various machines and effects a 
decided saving in the actual amount of steam consumed. 

Advantageous though it may be to compound the eyl- 
inders of pumps, compressors, and the like, substitute 
Corliss or four-valve gear for the ordinary D-slide valve 
on simple engines and operate a plant condensing, as 
well as cover the steam lines leading to the various ma- 


except the value of the land occupied by the plant and 
the tracks approaching it, will cost about $28 per boiler- 
horsepower. 

The type of boiler-feed pump to be used is worthy of 
careful consideration, as this is an important part of 
the steam-generating unit. A compound steam or a tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal pump of the number of stages 
most suitable for the steam pressure carried, is the most 
efficient. 

Another important consideration is the location of the 
feed-water heater. This may be in the boiler plant or 
at some point in close proximity thereto, where the great- 
est number of exhaust-steam feeders is available. In the 
latter case the small feed-water line from the heater and 
pump to the boilers is much less expensive than a large 
exhaust line with its high insulation cost. This, however, 
is a consideration which may be readily determined in the 
layout of a plant. 
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With efficient and uptodate equipment, a boiler-horse- 
power-hour may be developed on about 4.36 lb. of dry 
coal, 8 lb. of water being evaporated per pound of coal 
from and at 212 deg. F. Assuming a value for the fuel 
of 50c. per ton, this corresponds to a coal cost of $1.09 
for 1000 hp.-hr.; while the other expenses of the plant 
follows: 





may be calculated as 
Per 1000 
Boiler Hp.-Hr. 

Fireman, @ ($6.18 per 24-hr.) Gaya. ctae. wie stee os oivte $0.29 
Water tender, @ $6.24 per 24-hr. day............ 0.03 
Ash removal; @-r$l.5di per S-nr dae we cure eae euelaat © 0.02 
Maintenance! Of “plamte icin. tue ergs aie ert eee 0.008 
Fire insurance, eliminated. 3uilding fireproof. 
Safety Sboilér AnsumaiwGem. «ess ste uence serene eet ere 0.013 

Total operating and maintenance cost....... $1.451 


With the old type of equipment, 714 |b. of dry coal 
are necessary to develop 1 hp.-hr. Taking this coal as 
being worth 80c. per ton, this is equivalent to $3 per 
1000 hp.-hr., while the other expenses as before are: 





Per 1000 
30iler Hp.-Hr. 
Miremans @ $6. Lsepene2 4a Teaver eacues eh aero ene iolecare $0.60 
Water tender, @ $6.24 per 24-hr. day............ 0.06 
Ash handling, labor, @ $5.46 per 24-hr. day...... 0.10 
Maintenance? of, plamite nie sc us teeter ons eustesta: enone atte tare 0.007 
BHiresinsurances vor splaitee cic. tehaeheete chiens) shchsieretate 0.003 
Safety" boiler AnsuPance screw cn, ceteris piakelenlcbeto teenie 0.015 
Total operating and maintenance cost...... $3.785 


As may be seen from the above, the saving which may 
be effected by the installation of modern apparatus is 
equivalent to $2.33 per thousand horsepower-hours, or 62 
per cent. of the original cost for power. This may be 
properly credited against the amortization of the new 
equipment, and forms a basis upon which the advisability 
of remodeling a boiler plant may be readily determined. 

It is further suggested that all of this class of work 
should be contracted for through competitive bids. This 
is because a mining organization should rightfully con- 
centrate its efforts on the economic production and prep- 
aration of coal, and do as little work outside of this de- 
partment as is consistent with reason. 
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Am Extraordinary Experience 


The following is an account of an experience that I 
recently had with gas, at a new opening along the Mon- 
tour R.R., Washington County, Penn. Some who read 
this will undoubtedly recommend me for membership 
in the “Ananias Club”; but, nevertheless, the facts stated 
are absolutely true. 

A few days ago, a fall occurred in one of two entries 
that were being driven for ventilating purposes. Three 
or four cars of roof slate and coal fell suddenly, near 
the face of one of these entries. A short time before, the 
roof was apparently sound. As the cavity filled with gas, 
I had a canvas brattice run from the last breakthrough 
to the fall, and the face was practically clear before the 
last nail was driven. A current of about 6000 eu.ft. per 
min. was passing the place. 

A little later, not being able to detect gas with the 
safety lamp, I raised an open light into the cavity above 
the fall to inspect the condition of the hanging rock. 
About 6 in. from the top of the cavity, the light was 
suddenly drawn upward and the lamp extinguished, Won- 
dering at this, I relit the lamp and tried again, raising 
it more slowly. At about the same distance from the 
top, as before, [ noticed a blue flame appear around and 
above the flame of the lamp. Holding the lamp still in 
this position, I observed as pretty a cap as was ever 
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formed in a safety lamp. This cap was from 4 to 4% in. 
in length, about 1 in. in diameter at the base and tapered 
to a point. After observing the cap for about 30 sec., | 
slowly raised the lamp higher and the flame was ex- 
tinguished. Continuing the experiment, I repeatedly got 
a cap on the open flame, which was extinguished on rais- 
ing the lamp higher, as before. 

On one occasion, the cap was detached from the lamp 
and drawn up against the roof where it revolved like a 
top, moving around a space from 5 to 10 ft. in diame- 
ter. This continued for about 1% min., when suddenly a 
burst of flame rolled up to the face, down both ribs and 
back both sides of the canvas. This left the impression 
that there was gas below and all around. The flame was 
not a compact body, but descended from the roof in folds 
or waves, making an interesting sight. 

Two days later, I repeated the experiment, and ob- 
tained the same results as before, in the presence of 
the superintendent and two firebosses, who exclaimed, 
“Pretty!” “Beautiful!” During the last four days, I 
have repeated the experiment several times with the same 
results. In making these tests, immediately after the gas 
would burn itself out bursting into a flame as described, 
I would raise an open hight and get a cap 1 ft. from the 
top, but the flame would be extinguished on raising the 
lamp higher. In some of these attempts, it would be 
difficult to light the gas, except where it issued from the 
fissures of the slate; but, after repeating the experiment 
two or more times, the gas ignited more readily. 

I should state that the top of this cavity is about 314 
ft. above the “lip” or drawslate. The slate fell to a 
white “bastard” slate, having a smooth surface. The gas 
is given off quite freely through a fissure in the slate 9 
in. in length and some fissures on the sides; but the 
pressure is not sufficient for the gas to be heard as it es- 
capes from the strata. The color of the burning gas is 
a dark red or purple. 

I have tried to describe the observed phenomena as 
nearly correctly as possible, relating the incidents as they 
have occurred with little variation during the last four 
days. I will not attempt to offer any opinion myself, 
but would be glad to have the readers of Coan AGE sug- 
gest a possible cause for the strange behavior of the gas. 


-After an experience of six years as fireboss, assistant 


mine foreman and mine foreman, in mines of three differ- 
ent counties in the Pittsburgh district, all of which 
generated more or less gas, this is the most extraordinary 
occurrence I have witnessed. 

IT may add that, to test the gas further, I eut off the 
air from the place and allowed over a foot of gas to col- 
lect, when it acted the same as ordinary explosive gas. 
When doing this, however, I used only a safety lamp. 


JOHN LAWLOR, JR., 
Mine Foreman. 


Lawrence, Penn. ; 


[The above narration must be taken for what it is 
worth. Allowing its credibility, it portrays an almost 
inconceivable exhibition of reckless daring on the part of 
those who observed the alleged experiments. While we 
would not question the veracity of our correspondent, we 
are compelled to suggest that the repetition of such ex- 
periments is to court danger and possible death, not only 
for one’s self, but for all in the mine at that time. We 
hope to hear further comments from readers.—Eprror. | 
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SYNOPSIS—A review of the salient features of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, recently passed by the 
Kentucky Legislature, with particular reference to its 
bearing on the coal operations of the slate. 


"as 


The recent passage by the Kentucky legislature of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will affect scores of large 
and small coal operations in both the eastern and western 
sections of Kentucky. The »assage of this act is due 
largely to the strong coalition formed in support of it by 
the coal miners and coal operators of the state. 

Originally, there were four bills on this subject before 
the legislature, Coan Acr, Vol. 5, p. 362. The similarity 
between these several bills, however, led, eventuaHy, to the 
substitution of the original labor bill (the Meyers-Knight 
bill), and it was this which became a law. 

Supporting the bill, as finally adopted, were such or- 
ganizations as the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association, 
the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, 
and the Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association. 
The Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association was most active 
in its efforts to secure compensation legislation, and dur- 
ing the entire session, maintained headquarters at Frank- 
fort, the capital, where President Hywell Davies and Sec- 
retary W. H. Cunningham were in active charge. 

The principal features of the compensation act are: 
State insurance, with options to permit the employer to 
carry his own insurance, or to secure liability imsurance ; 
administration by a board composed of existing state offi- 
cials, with the minimum of expense ; penalty by additional 
premiums where willful injury is inflicted, or is received, 
where the employer is violating the law; semiannual re- 
adjustment of rates, based on experience of the preceding 
six months. 


THE WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 


The attorney-general, the commissioner of insurance 
and the commissioner of agriculture, labor and. statistics 
of the state are to constitute the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board under this act, which will take effect Jan. 1, 
1915. Each is to receive in this capacity a salary of $75 
per month payable out of the compensaticn funds. 

The board is given all necessary authority to admin- 
ister the act, such as that to make investigations, swear 
and examine witnesses, punish for contempt (through 
the courts), and so forth. It is authorized to collect 
from employers detailed information regarding their busi- 
ness, insofar as it is pertinent for the purposes of the 
act, but it is provided that this information shall be re- 
garded as confidential, and that any person connected 
with the board divulging any such information, except 
in authorized statistical form, shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $500. 

All employers of six or more persons, in any of the 
22 classes created by the act, as these may be rearranged 
or modified by the board, and all who may, with their 
employees, voluntarily make application for that pur- 
pose, are made subject to the provisions of the act. And 
“coal mines, including their tipples, power, light, heating 
and ventilating plants, tramways, private tracks and sid- 
‘ngs, and accessory and auxiliary plants, working in or 
‘with byproducts,” comprise the first class. 
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emsation Act 


Rates for the purpose of accumulating a compensation 
fund, not exceeding a maximum charge of $1.25 on each 
one hundred dollars of the gross annual payroll of each 
employer, are to be fixed by the board, subject to the semi- 
annual readjustment referred to; and in order to enable 
the board to proceed to fix its rates, as provided. by the 
act, they are required to furnish all information desired. 
under penalty of a fine of $500, to be collected by civil 
action. Premiunis are payable monthly, but those for the 
first three months are to be paid on or before Jan. 1, 
1915, in order to give a substantial fund to start with. 

The usual provision, that the continuance in the em- 
ployment shall be conclusively presumed, as against anv 
employee, to constitute a contract with the employer to 
accept the compensation provided by this act, in case of 
injury, and to waive all right of action for such injury, 
where the employer has given notice of his intention to 
accept the provisions of the act, is included; but, it is also 
provided that where an employee elects, and so informs 
his employer, not to accept the provisions of the act as to 
compensation, the common-law defenses of contributory 
negligence, assumption of risk, and the act of a fellow- 
servant are to be available against him, w:th such others 
as may exist, 

On the other hand, it is provided that where an em- 
ployer elects not to accept the provisions of the act witix 
reference to compensations, he shall be deprived of the 
common-law defenses. He is also specially penalized in 
vases Where injuries are due to his willful act, to the fail- 
ure to perform a statutory, or other nondelegable duty, 

where a minor employee, illegally emploved, is ir- 
jured. In certain of these cases a right of election 
is given to the employee between his right of action and 
the compensation provided by the act. 

Injuries received by employees while intoxicated, or 
by their deliberate, self-inflicted act, or by willful mis- 
conduct, are barred. 
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COMPENSATION OBTAINABLE 


The act provides for a maximum compensation of 
$3750 in case of death or permanent disability, and of 
one-half of the weekly wages, with a maximum of $12 a 
week, for injury resulting in temporary total disability. 
For temporary disability the compensation is one-half 
of the loss of income caused by the disability, with a 
maximum of $12 a week. The minimum weekly indem- 
nity is $5, except where the weekly wage is less than 
that sum, when the compensation equals the w age. 

Hospital and medical attendance, to the extent of $100, 
are to be paid out of the fund, and funeral expenses up 
to $75, in addition to other compensation; and in case 
of death, where there are no dependents, these items are 
all the payments to be made out of the compensation 
fund. Dependents are defined as the wife, living with 
the deceased at the time of his death, and children under 
the age of sixteen, living with the parent. In other cases 
the board decides the matter as a question of fact, with the 
limitations that no person shall be considered a dependent 
except husband or wife, brother or sister, ancestor or 
lineal descendant. 

Upon satisfactory proof of lgplvency and ability to pay 
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the compensation provided by the act, any employer may 
administer the compensation himself; and he may, in 
such case, carry liability insurance, “provided the 
amounts to be paid are not less than that provided in 
this act”’—a proviso which would seem to be of but 
little benefit to the liability-insurance companies, in view 
ef the fact that the usual policy limits their liability in 
any one accident to $10,000, and that their rates, for coal 
mines, at least, are much above the maximum rate pro- 
vided for in the act. 

All employers subject to the act must notify the board 
on or before Noy. 1, 1914, of their election not to accept 
the provisions of the act. 

There are appropriate provisions covering adjustment 
of controversies, appeals, employers in interstate busi- 
ness, and so forth, but those outlined above are the salient 
features of the act. The coal interests of the state, oper- 
ators and miners alike, are willing, as far as is now ap- 
parent, to accept it and act under it, leaving such defects 
as may appear to be remedied by future legislation. 
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A Method of Measuring Goaf 


Temperatures* 
By T. F. WINMILL 


SYNOPSIS—A description of the construction and ap- 
plication of a@ new instrument for measuring goaf tem- 
peratures, together with certain tests relating thereto. 
The device exhibits increased electrical resistance on any 
rise in temperature. 

& 

It is important to know, in connection with the ques- 
tion of gob fires in mines, what is the normal goaf tem- 
perature. If the goaf be absolutely air-tight, its temper- 
ature should ultimately become that of the undisturbed 
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insulated wire are then soldered, one to each copper collar. 
in the position shown. The coil is now wrapped in very 
thin asbestos paper in order to insulate it, and slipped — 
into a copper tube, the ends of which are then sealed with 
any of the usual silicate cements. Long leads must then 
be fixed to the projecting copper wires at @ and b 
so that the coil may be well buried in the goaf. These 
wires are made most. conveniently of three No. 22 gage 
copper twisted together and well insulated. Two leads 
are fastened to one of the coil-terminals and one lead to 
the other. 

In measuring the resistance from the end of the leads 
B and C, the resistance of the coil plus the resistance 
of the leads is obtained; but in measuring the resistance 
between A and B, the resistance of the leads only is 
arrived at. Since all the leads are exactly similar, the 
difference between these two measurements gives the re- 
sistance of the coil independently of that of the leads. By 
this means leads any length desired may be employed. 
Certainly leads a mile long would offer no difficulties to 
accurate measurement of the resistance of the coil. 


How tHe Apparatus Is Usep 


The apparatus is used as follows: The copper tube is 
placed in a strong iron tube of about the same length, and 
then put in the desired position in the open goaf. As the 
face advances and the goaf closes, the leads are carried 
forward along the floor, being covered with about 6 in. 
of sand, so as to prevent them from being cut as the 
weight comes on. The coil is then permanently in po- 
sition and by measuring the resistance at any time the 
goaf temperature at that point is obtained. Under most 
favorable conditions the measurements are correct to 
about 5 deg. F., more generally the accuracy is about 
1% deg. F. 
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INSTRUMENT FOR THE MEASURING OF GOAF TEMPERATURES 


strata surrounding it. A small air-leak will, however, 
cause oxidation of the coal left in the goaf and a cor- 
responding rise in temperature. 

An apparatus has been devised which will allow of a 
continuous measurement of the goaf temperature in any 
place, without the necessity for boreholes. As is well 
known, the electrical resistance of a metal varies consid- 
erably with the temperature, and this property is made 
use of in constructing resistance thermometers. These 
instruments are very commonly used for accurate temper- 
ature measurements, and a simple modification suitable 
for use in mines is herewith described. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS 


A strip of sheet-mica 1 cm. broad and about 1 mm. 
thick is bound with two copper collars, made from strips 
of copper-foil. Both ends of a coil of nickel wire, 1% 
mm. in diameter, are soldered to the copper collars. For 
convenience in standardizing and subsequent'use, the coil 
is made of such length as will give a resistance of 25 ohms 
at 0 deg. C. Two copper ends of No. 14 gage cotton- 





*From a paper presented at the 24th annual meeting of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, Sept. 24, 1913. 


The temperature-coefficient of the nickel wire described 
has been determined from measurements at 0 deg., 25 
deg., 60.30 deg., 80.48 deg., 100 deg., 132 deg. and 184 
deg. C., and from these results the following relation is 
deduced : 

kR=A-+4 BT + 0T 
Where R = the resistance of the coil in ohms; A, B and 
C are constants, and 7’ = the temperature of the coil in 
degrees Centigrade. 

For a coil resistance of 25 ohms at 0 deg. C., 
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For a coil of resistance A at 0 deg. C., the above con- 
stants must be multiplied by 4/25. 


RESULTS oF TEsts 


The apparatus was tested at a rib-side which was being 
left to divide off a district and the results of the tests 
are given in the appended table. The coil is now buried 
at a point about 50 yd. from the edge of the goaf. 
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RESULTS OF TESTS WITH THE APPARATUS 


Measured Resistance in Ohms Temperature, 
Coil and in Degrees 

Date Leads Leads Coil Fahrenheit 
MRL LOUD iciicecns se oe os 27.93 0.61 a .o2 68 
on ES Sa ae 27.91 0.61 27.30 67.8 
co, Bg GV ee 28 . 84 0.61 28.23 81.15 
(ta op NG le 30.41 2.21 28.28 *82 2 
MP FOV ke as 30.21 2.10 28.11 80 
oo. 1h ke ea 30.10 2.09 28.01 79 
PU ADLO oe wc ees 29.91 2.10 27.81 76 
emt, LOLS. ook ve eee 30.07 2.10 27.97 78 
on lyin I) Is 30.60 2.12 28.48 85 
ree LOS Gc ck nee 28.85 0.45 28.40 +84 
oo 0 28.86 0.45 28.41 84 
oS IR a eee 30.64 2.23 28.41 *84 

* Leads lengthened. + Leads cut by a car. 


The low initial temperatures are due to the fact that 
the rib-side on being left had been well stowed with wet 
sand. After this sand had dried, the temperature rose 
to that of the strata, showing that the stowing has been 
tight and that.no air is leaking in. 

A Small Portable Electric Hoist 


With the increased use of electricity around mining 
plants, the operators will welcome the appearance of a 
small portable electric hoist as shown herewith. This 
particular machine was designed essentially as a drag 
for spotting railroad cars on adverse grades, but the pos- 
sibilities of such a portable and flexible apparatus around 
a mine are too numerous to mention. 

The frame consists of heavy cast-steel sides securely 
connected by cast- and structural-steel cross pieces, form- 
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ing a rigid unit. The frame bottom is made flush for skid- 
ding and provided with bosses for holding down bolts. 
Lugs are also provided for attachment to hauling links 
for moving the machine to different locations. 

The winding drum is of cast iron, machined with 
grooves to keep the hauling cable in place. The cable is 
of special plow-steel rope, 34 in. in diameter, 10 wires to 
the strand, six strands and a hemp core. 


STANDARD RATINGS 


Rope Pull, Rope Speed 
Size in Lb. Ft. P. M. A B 
5 2300 60 5Ft.5In. 2 Ft: 10 In. 
8 2700 85 6 Et bin. 2:Ft.210 In. 
12 3200 110 5 Ft. 5In.. 2. Ft. 10 In. 
18 4000 130 5 Bt 51In. 2 Ft, 10 In. 
25 5000 150 5 PHS Ins: 2 Ft10 In. 


All shafts are carried in capped bearings with bronze 
bushings. The gears are of steel with cut teeth. All 
gears are guarded. The drum pinion is free on the shaft 
and a jaw clutch is provided thereon for coupling same 
to shaft. The drum is, therefore, free to rotate when 
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necessary to unwind the rope by pulling on it. The clutch 
may be left in engagement and motor controlled at proper 
speed to unwind rope as the end is carried away. 

The motor is rated on a basis of 40° C. temperature 
rise after 30-min. run with full load. It is designed ex- 
clusively for crane and hoist service. 

The machine is regularly built as shown in full lines 
on diagram, or with either one or both auxiliaries, as 





SKETCH SHOWING PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS 


shown in broken lines, i.e., guide drum or niggerhead. 
The accompanying table is for drags of standard speci- 
fication, but machine can be altered to meet special re- 
quirements. 
_ The apparatus is designed so that it can be used as a 
portable electric winch, or as a stationary electric hoist. 
For the latter class of service the hoist would be ar- 
ranged for dynamic lowering and the controller can be 
located independently of the hoist proper which often 
works out as a substantial advantage. 

These machines are built by the Shaw Electric Crane 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich., and sold by Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., New York City. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


STULL 


Proving Unlawful Sale of Underweight of Coal—In a 
prosecution against a retail coal dealer on a charge of will- 
fully selling coal at an underweight, the state was entitled 
to prove underweights in other sales made by him for the 
purpose of negativing a claim of mistake in the particular 
instance. (New Jersey Supreme Court, State vs. Mor, 89 At- 
lantic Reporter 755.) 


Amount Recoverable for Injury to Miner—Where a coal 
miner established a right to recover against the company 
which employed him, on account of injury sustained by him 
in being overcome by black damp, a verdict for $300 in his 
favor was not excessive, though it appeared that he was not 
so seriously injured as to require medical attention. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Mt. Morgan Coal Co. vs. Shumate, 163 
Southwestern Reporter 1099.) 


Danger Not Assumed by Miner—A coal miner does not as- 
sume the risk of being injured on account of noncompliance 
on the part of his employer with a statute requiring a cer- 
tain space to be provided in entries sufficient to permit driv- 
ers of cars to keep clear of the same. (Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, Smith vs. Stoner, 89 Atlantic Reporter 795.) 


Extent of Mine Foreman’s Control—Under the Pennsyl- 
vania Mine Foreman Law, a mine operator is not liable for 


AND DIMENSIONS OF ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Dimensions 
Cc E F G H 
4°64, 2 In. 67. Ft, 10 En. 3.2.61. 10 In. 3 Ft. 5 In. 
dN Quine e ctetO Limes ety GL Ln. 10 In. 3 Ft. 5 In: 
Ant Dine’ *7-Ft. 10)Ins 3 24.6: Ii. 10 In. 3 Ft. 5 In 5 In. 
Ate? Ings) c btwlOine sok. 6 In, 10 In. 4 Ft. 7 In 8 In. 
4: Ree Ine 27 Fb 10-Ins 53 Pts In 10 In. 4 Ft. 7In 11 In. 


injury to a person while in the mine to seek employment, 
even though such injury be due to negligence of a miner in 
failing to give warning of the approach of a car; this is a 
matter within the control of the mine foreman employed 
under the law. (New York Supreme Court, Appellate Divi- 
sion; Bigus vs. Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 146 New 
York Supplement 107.) ‘ 
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Accident frequency among Eng- 
lish-Speaking Men Others 


By Howarp I. SmirnH* 


SY NOPSIS—Only in West Virginia are statistics on 
this subject available. The Germans appear to have the 
highest nonfatal-accident rate and greatest proportion of 
accidents from falls of coal, drawslate and roof and to 
rank second in general fatal accident frequency. But the 
number of Germans employed makes the value of the re- 
sult uncertain. It seems established that the Itahans and 
negroes take less care of themselves than the American 
whites. While the English-speaking foreigners are too 
few to furnish reliable evidence, the statistics do not give 
them a leading place as careful miners. 
2) 

The frequency of accidents among those foreigners 
who come from other countries than those where English 
and German are spoken has been repeatedly discussed, 
but most of the men who expressed themselves have given 
merely personal observations and beliefs. These, while 
interesting, are not convincing and facts are needed. 

Statistics on this question are sadly Jacking because 
only one state, West Virginia, has gathered sufficient fig- 
ures to permit the conclusions to be drawn. A few states 
do clasify the fatalities by nationalities, but fail to give 
the number of men employed from any given nation. 
However, on account of the compensation acts which are 
being considered and other important questions, the sta- 
tistics bearing on this subject, no doubt, may, in the fu- 
ture, be more fully compiled and become available for 
use in attempting to improve the accident rates. 

In Ohio and Pennsylvania, the number of men killed 
of the various nationalities have been tabulated, but not 
the numbers employed so we cannot draw sufficient evi- 
dence from which to establish just what nationalities are 
the most unfortunate. 

As many of the foreign miners get their first exper- 
lence in mining in this country, the following table drawn 
from the Chief Mine Inspector’s Report of West Virginia 
for 1911, is of great interest: 








TABLE I. LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE OF PERSONS KILLED AND 
INJURED AT THE WEST VIRGINIA MINES 1901 TO 1911, INCLUSIVE 
Per Cent. 

Under: 3 monthseg:.. 2. fe crests eet incs On euenes > acres ed a  ee 10.71 
Over 3 months including 6 months........ 5.62 
Over\6 months including one years. - wes 5) me es 13.44 
Total including ‘one years fey nag ene eid ae ee ae nee 29.77 
Over l ‘year including Siyearssm. ase ee ae eee 38.17 
Over 5 years including? 10, yéars..2— 35) ae ae ee 17.94 
Over 10 years 327). 2 ee es aie aoe een ae 14.12 
T Otel (20s Oo usds Phicy eee Porn hei ei ree ae eI eae i hee ea 100.00 
Number of men reported from which these deductions are made... 6638 


From the published report unfortunately there is no 
way of determining what proportions given in the above 


table of those killed in the several groups are foreign- 
ers or do not speak English. This table, if it represents 
the average conditions in the various coal fields, indicates 
that when the men first entered the mines they were ig- 
norant of danger for the first period of three months, 
then they became very cautious during the second three- 
months period, at the end of which time they again be- 
come indifferent to dangers and accidents followed. The 

*Mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. An 


answer to a query in the question box of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America read Dec. 5 at the Pittsburgh meeting. 


my 


continued decrease in the number of accidents after the 
first five years is probably due to the smaller number of 
men employed having the stated length of experience. 
The following tables, Nos. 2 and 3, taken from the 
mine-inspectors’ reports of Ohio and Pennsylvania, show 
only the relative iumber of men of different nationalities 
killed in and about the mines, and so we are prevented 
from drawing conclusions from them. ‘T'hese tables are, 
however, interesting. 
TABLE 2——TOTAL FATAL ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT THE MINES 
OF OHIO ARRANGED ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY AB- 


STRACTED FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTOR OF MINES—1911 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

No. of Total No. of Total 
Américan..4..45.4.0e soe So 45.0 Hungarianere. eee 5 4.6 
Polish Seery.ce ae Le Ta Austriani: se aes 4 Sak 
Dlavish epee ws a ee 12 11.0 Greek ice ae ee 3 2.7 
Ltalian Seta 8 RIG} Other nationalities.. 13 12.0 
Total. 5.0.53 iced nti owes eee ee eee 109 100.0 


Thus 49 Americans were killed and 60 foreigners and 
the death rate of Americans was 45 per cent. of the total 
whereas the rate of foreigners was 55 per cent. 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF MEN, BY NATIONALITIES, KILLED IN 
AND ABOUT THE MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1899 TO 1911, 


INCLUSIVE 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 

AMeriGADsi ace. so eee Germans. ..:.cu..c ce eee 3.32 
Slavoniansi ace sco eee ee English,,; .. Genoa aes il 
Italians ce Ne ee 13.32 Trish ., 2.203 eae eee 1.70 
Polish !.¥> poe: dyed eee ee OO Magyariis.icsecse Se eee 1.55 
Hungarians eee eee O° tS Scotch: 3.0% eaten eee 1.54 
AUIStrians iamces ce ee eee 7.59 Lithuanian... eee 1.47 
Russians: Meee ee 3.45 Other nationalities......... 4.69 

Totals... d¢.05 0 saps scree Sno a 5:8 eee elas coe 100.00 


From page LXXXVI, Report of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, 
Bituminous—1911. 


We are fortunate in finding in the mine-inspector’s 
report of West Virginia, not only the number of fatal ac- 
cidents of the different nationalities, but we have the 
number of men employed in and about the mines for each 
nationality for the years 1907 to 1911, inclusive, and 
from this we can figure the death by accident rate for 
each. These are shown in Fig. 1 and are based on a 
total of 317,661 man-years and 1997 deaths. 


DEATHS PER 1000 EMPLOYED | 
5 10 520 








English speaking foreigne! 


Lithuanianigece seen el eeaeeents 


Fic. 1. Fatrat ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT MINES IN 


West Vireginra, 1907-1911 


In the above, the nationalities of 14.27 per cent. of the 
employees were unknown and those of 0.60 per cent. of 
the men killed were also unknown. The tables were com- 
puted by discarding the unknown in each case and figur- 
ing the death rate on the number of each reported, which 
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is higher than it should be, but the proportions will, no 
doubt, remain the same. 

The table of nonfatal accidents is shown in Fig. 2, 
which is based on 317,661 man-years and 4083 nonfatal 
accidents. The nationalities of 14.23 per cent. of the 
total number of men employed were unknown and those 
of 0.36 per cent. of the nationalities of those sustaining 
acci¢ents were also unknown. As in the previous table, 
the accident rate shown will be higher than it should be, 
but the proportions will, no doubt, follow the same order, 
as if they were correct. 

Fig. 3 represents the death rate of the men employed 


PESHCENT Of TOTAL | ACCIDENTS PER 1000 EMPLOYED 


NATIONALITY 





NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN AND ABOUT MINES OF 
West VirGinia, 1907-1911 


Fig. 2. 


in the mines who were killed by falls of coal, slate or roof, 
and is based on 256,058 men employed for one year and 
836 deaths; the nationalities of 14.91 per cent. of the 
employees were unknown and those’ of 0.48 per cent. of 
the dead were also not known. 

These three tables clearly indicate which nationalities 
in West Virginia should most need education in safety 
methods, but it would not be safe to assume that the 
same ratios of accidents to nationalities will be found 
in other states. 


Longwall in Seams 
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Why the death rate is higher among men of one 
nationality than among those of another is hard to ex- 


plain. We may suppose that it is because some men 
are more ignorant of danger, some more awkward 


and clumsy, some have more of a dare-devil spirit 
causing them to court danger. Others, perhaps, have 
a pride in looking out for themselves and their fel- 
low countrymen. Possibly men of some nationalities 
are naturally less methodical or careful than others, or 
perhaps their treining at home or in school may be more 
deficient. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 


DEATHS PER 1000 
EMPLOYED 
2ESeAy S (607 889 








NATIONALITY  |EmMPLoyep|DEATHS FROM 
FALLS OF COAL 


IN MINES |st ate AND ROOF 
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Fig. 38. Fatat ACCIDENTS FROM FALLS oF Coat, Draw 
SLATE AND Roor 1N MINEs or West VirGINIA, 1907-11 


In the summary report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, we find that for 88,368 employees in the mines of 
the eastern and central coal fields, of whom detailed in- 
formation was received, 61.91 per cent. were of foreign 
birth and 9.5 per cent. were of native birth but with a 
foreign father. Only 20.7 per cent. of the foreign-born 
employed had had any experience in bituminous-coal min- 
ing before coming to this country. Should we deduct 
from this per cent. the men from Great Britain, I be- 
heve this percentage would be lowered considerably. 
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SY NOPSIS—Working a seam at South Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, where the coal is liable to spontaneous combustion. 
Several attempts to prevent the ignition of the coal by 
excluding the air from the waste proved unsuccessful, 
until the adoption of the longwall system of mining. 
Seam generates gas. Description of the method em- 
ployed. 
& 

The longwall workings in the main coal seam of South 
Derbyshire, England, are an interesting example of the 
application of this method to the working of coal lable 
to spontaneous combustion. This seam was formerly 
worked by the common system of longwall advancing, 
the roads being maintained by well built packwalls. Much 
trouble was experienced by the heating of the gob, which 
resulted in frequent fires difficult to isolate. Attempts 





Cumberland, B. C., Canada. 
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SPICER* 


were made to overcome this difficulty by building continu- 
ous walls of clay, which were locally known as ‘wax 
walls.” These efforts, however, were only partially suc- 
cessful in excluding the air from the waste and prevent- 
ing spontaneous ignition from taking place. The inflam- 
mable nature of this coal together with the gas generated 
rendered the mine subject to frequent gob fires. 

The room-and-pillar system was also tried, in the 
working of this seam, the pillars being removed by “lifts” 
or “skips,” in the usual manner. Several serious fires oc- 
curred, in the use of this method and, as a result, strong 
stoppings of brick or concrete had to be built and a 
portion of the mine indefinitely abandoned. The method 
of longwall retreating that I am about to describe proved 
the most process that has been thus far 
adopted, in the working of this seam. It is the method 
by which the seam is worked today. 


successful 
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The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) shows a verti- 
cal section of the main coal seam to which I have re- 
ferred. The workable portion of 
this seam is included between the 
fireclay and shale that forms the 

floor and the “batt” underlying 
\Tops---- coh what is called the “over coal.” 
Best Hards- gh : 
ey Spires-------4-9" These several strata are shown in 


-Shale 
--Rider Coal- ru 
S Bahasa ree ee 


-Over Coal---5/ 
SR (SIEM [-6" 







t 


ae Os ices antes the section. The over coal, which 
Fireclay---3 5 ft. in thickness, is of inferior 

Fig. 1. VERTICAL quality and is generally left in to 
SECTION or COAL form the roof in the first work- 
SEAM ing. Sometimes, however, the low- 

er coal is only taken out to the 

“tops,” which forms a good roof and saves the handling of 


the “batt” just above it. The “best hards” being 
of splendid quality is loaded separately. The fireclay, 
forming the floor of the seam, is also worked, to some ex- 
tent, and is used for brick-making, this industry being 
carried on largely in the district. 

While the coal itself remains fairly regular, over a 
large area, maintaining its average thickness and quality, 
the other strata vary considerably. For example, the batt 
underlying the over coal varies from 6 in. to 4 ft. in thick- 
ness. This feature practically decides the question of 
whether or not the “tops” should be taken down in the 
first working. 

The general plan adopted in the working of the main 
coal seam is illustrated in Fig. 2. Parallel headings are 
first driven in the coal, from 9 to 12 ft. in width, and 
from 90 to 120 ft. apart. These headings, which serve 
as haulage roads, are connected by crosscuts of the same 
width. The crosscuts, which are driven for ventilation, 
should be as few in number as possible. On the plat they 
are shown 50 yd. apart. Owing to the thickness of the 
intervening pillars, the driving of the crosscuts is ex- 
pensive; and, furthermore, when retreating, they are apt 
to cause heavy caves or roof falls. 
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Fic. 2. Puan, LONGWALL RETREATING 


The headings are driven right to the boundary line or 
the extent of the property, before the longwall face is 
commenced. As a precaution against spontaneous com- 
bustion in the waste, all the slack and small coal are 
loaded out of the mine. This greatly reduces the chances 
of mine fires occurring in the waste. 

The seam gives off a quantity of marsh gas (CH,) ; 
but, for the most part, the gas drains from the pillars, 
during the first working. Drill holes are put up in the 
roof, at intervals, to allow the gas to drain from the over- 
lying strata. It is necessary, in order to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of gas in any portion of the mine, to main- 
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tain a strong ventilating current, which is made to sweep 
the working faces, the circulation being assisted by sec- 
ondary fans where that is necessary. The strong air cur- 
rent is all the more important, because of the presence of 
gas and the possibility of fire starting in the waste, which 
presents a serious and dangerous condition. 

As shown in Fig. 2, as the headings reach the boundary 
line, in sontinions succession, the longwall face is ex- 
tended. It is important to keep this longwall face in a 
straight line running at an angle with the heading, in 
order to reduce to a minimum the possibility of a cave 
cutting off a considerable length of the working face at 
one time. This would be very apt to occur, if the face 
were made to run square across the pillars. 

During the work of retreating, as the coal is extracted, 
packwalls are built 9 ft. wide, with 18-ft. wastes between 
them, except at the headings where the waste space is 
narrowed to a width of 12 ft. The packs are built of 
coal taken from the interior portion of the seam, the in- 
terstices being well filled with sand or flue dust, which 
would tend to extinguish any fire that might occur in the 
mass. This system is continued as long as the roof holds 
good; but if a cave should occur in the waste, the place 
is built off by a packwall 6 ft. wide, which is made as 
tight as possible to exclude the air. 

The timbering consists mainly of posts set in rows 5 
ft. 6 in. apart, the posts in each row being spaced the 
same distance, center to center. Two rows of posts are 
set in each crosscut, and three rows at the longwall face, 
the third row at the rear being drawn and set forward as 
the face advances. ‘These are not shown in the figure. 
The headings require to be well timbered, since they are 
weakened by long standing. As shown in Fig. 2, the head- 
ings are driven to the rise. As shown also in Fig. 2, at 
A, B, C, etc., the plan was adopted, at one time, of widen- 
ing the crosscuts,-:a short distance from the heading. The 
crosscuts were widened to 15 or 20 ft., but the plan proved 
to be bad policy, as it was more expensive and caused 
heavy caves when reached by the retreating longwall face. 
These caves cut into the longwall face so badly that the 
plan had to be abandoned. 

i) 
Coming Minme-Safety Field Meets 


The United States Bureau of Mines is being continu- 
ously called upon to lend its codperation in various field 
meets and contests in first-aid and mine-rescue work. 
The following field meets and contests have been called 
to the attention of the bureau within the last few days: 


April 25: Ironwood, Mich. Gogebic Range Mining Asso- 
ciation. O. E. Olsons, Sec.-Treas., Ironwood, Mich. 
May 2: Harrisburg, Ill. Saline County Mine Safety Asso- 


ciation. Oscar Cartlidge, Springfield, Ill. Chairman, Program 
Committee. 
May 9: Lexington, Ky. Kentucky Mining Institute and 


Kentucky Mine Operators’ Association. 
gram Committee, Chairman. 

May 13-15: Bluéfield, W. Va. West Virginia Medical As- 
sociation and Pocahontas Coal Operators’ Association. Mr. 
Tierney, of the Powhattan Coal & Coke Co., and Mine Fore- 
man Henson, of the United States Bureau of Mines, are plan- 
ning such a meet in correspondence with Dr. A. P. Butt, of 
Davis, W. Va. Details not definitely settled. 

May 18: Fort Smith, Ark. W. D. Ryan and J. J. Rutledge, 
of the Bureau of Mines, are arranging this meet. 

May 21: McAlester, Okla. W. D. Ryan and J. J. Rutledge, 
of the Bureau of Mines, are arranging and will probably 
attend. 

May 25: Pittsburg, Kan. 

May 28: Moberly, Mo. 

June 1: Des Moines, Iowa. 
may. be changed later.) 


Cc. J. Norwood, Pro- 


(This date and place in Iowa 
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SY NOPSIS—The cement gun deposits cement mortar 
by an air blast miaing the water with the dry ingredients 
at the delivering nozzle. The material formed is known 
as gunite and is denser and stronger than ordinary ce- 
ment mortar or concrete. It is well suited for making 
buildings fireproof and permanent, and for coating head- 
frames, tipples and mine roadways. It could also be used 
with advantage for stoppings and overcasts. 
& 

The cement gun has been described before in these 
columnst but its availability for the specific uses of-the 
mine owner were not indicated. It is probable that it 





CEMENT GuN BeEING UsEp To Coat INTERIOR OF 
BUILDING 


would make slow headway in underground mining work 
regardless of its intrinsic value for such purposes were it 
not for the fact that it is a most desirable piece of equip- 
ment for outside mine uses. Once purchased by mining 
companies for surface work, it is likely to be rapidly in- 
troduced below ground for compressed air is frequently 
available and the height of a low machine 4 ft. 8 in., 
and its width 3 ft. 1 in. make it readily suitable to move- 
ment from place to place. When this machine, weighing 
only 1500 Ib., is tilted, its height is the same as that of 
the wheels, namely 36 in. Consequently it can be taken 
almost anywhere. 


MANNER OF OPERATION 


The cement gun practically consists of a cylinder for 
storing dry cement mortar, a feeder for delivering meas- 
ured quantities to an opening which quantities are driven 
by air pressure through a hose line till they reach a noz- 
zle where they are hydrated by a water hose just before 
they emerge into the air. 

The storage chamber must necessarily consist of two 
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vility of the Cement Gun for 


parts marked A and B, the latter being kept constantly 
at a pressure of 45 lb. Before A is loaded, the air in it 
is allowed to escape. The small cone is lowered by lift- 
ing the handle and the dry mix falls into the cylinder A. 
The cone is then lifted and air under pressure is admit- 
ted. The inverted cone C becomes tightly seated and 
as the pressures in A and B become equal the inverted 
cone D can be lowered permitting the charge to fall into 
cylinder B. On raising the cone D by the handle, a cycle 
of operations is completed and the upper cylinder is ready 
for depleting of air and recharging with a new batch of 
mix. In this way continuity of operation is insured with 


GUNITE BEING DEPOSITED ON STEEL Work. NOTE RE- 


INFORCEMENT 


only one machine feeding the nozzle, the work not being 
stopped during the charging of the hopper. 


How tHE CuHaArce Is Hyprarep 

The feeder K is kept revolving through a spur- and 
bevel-gear train by the air motor /# on the rear of the 
truck. It delivers intermittently yet with frequency at 
R, through the valve 7, a measured amount of dry mor- 
tar from the storage chamber B. This is discharged 
under pressure by the air and passes through hose of 
pure soft rubber covered with heavy canvas. This is of 
any necessary length, and may be 300 or even more feet 
long. 

On reaching the nozzle to which water is admitted 
from the pipe P by the valve V, the mix is thrown into 
the air in a concentrated stream at a speed of 110 ft. per 
second. The material is now hydrated for the first time. 
There is, therefore, absolutely no set in the mortar when 
it reaches the place of deposit. 

There can be no question as to the amount of water 
to use. It must be sufficient to cause the mortar to ad- 


here without running. If enough water is not added the 
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gunite will not stay in place and the dust formed will in- 
convenience the nozzleman so that he will be sure to in- 
crease the supply. If too much water is used, it 1s ex- 
pelled automatically by the force of the impact. The air 
also which might be expected to render gunite a scoria- 
like mass of cement bubbles, creates a material more 
dense than the best mortar owing apparently to the vio- 
lence with which the mix is projected against the face 
to be coated. 
SuRFACE CoAT oF PuRE CEMENT 


When the mixture is first thrown against a surface, 
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before they are driven. After the gunite has been hard- 
ened, they, will then bear driving by a 3000-lb. hammer * 
to u 20-ton bearing. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST WEAR OF HOSE 


The hose, couplings and nozzle of the cement gun must 
be suitable or the wear will be rapid. The couplings fit 
on the outside of the hose so that there is a continuous 
lining of rubber. The nozzle also is lined with the same 
substance, to defend it against abrasion. This is neces- 
sary because there is a certain diameter of nozzle suited 
to a definite diameter of hose and if much wear took 
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ELEVATIONS OF OrIGINAL MODEL oF CEMENT GUN, MOUNTED ON Four WHEELS 


the sand fails to stay in place. Only pure cement will 
stick until the body is coated with that material. But 
the rebound of sand immediately ceases and the mortar be- 
gins to adhere as a whole, building grain upon grain. In 
this way there is no contact between the sand and the ma- 
terial coated. Every grain of sand is attached by a coat- 
ing of cement to the reinforcement or backing. 

Engineers who have been specifying that such a coat- 
ing of pure cement be placed on all surfaces, before mak- 
ing an addition to work after a delay in building up a 
concrete structure, will appreciate the value of this auto- 
matic selective action of the cement gun and will realize 
why gunite holds with a grip of iron so strong that it 
is being projected on the surface of piles in harbor work 
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place the loss of air would be considerable. The nozzle 
is made with an annular ring at its larger end. The 
water is admitted to this ring, and is permitted to enter 
the outflowing stream of mortar by perforations in its 
periphery. Straight steel pipe may be used to transport 
the mix but on curved sections, rubber-lined hose is es- 
sential because a curved-steel pipe will wear out in a few 
hours’ time. The rubber hning of the nozzle will last 
from one to three weeks. The material hose is from 
1 to 14% in. inside diameter and the hose delivering water 
to the nozzle is % in. 

The cement gun does not use much air. All that is 
needed is about 150 cu.ft. of free air per minute com- 
pressed to 45 lb. pressure, which is sufficient for the 
working of a gun at a capacity of 1144 cu.yd. of dry mor- 
tar per hour. A larger volume of air at a higher pres- 
sure will speed the machine up to 3 cu.yd. per hour. 

GoNITE Is A SUPERIOR GRADE OF CEMENT Mortar 

As stated, gunite is superior to cement mortar as pre- 
pared by ordinary methods for there is no incipient set 
before placing; its adhesion is superior and its density a 
maximum. The report of Westinghouse, Church and 
Kerr shows that gunwork excelled handwork from 20 to 
260 per cent. in tensile strength, 20 to 720 per cent. in 
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compressive tests, 43 to 1900 per cent. in surface imper- 
meability, 40 to 430 per cent. in resistance to water ab- 
sorption, 33 to 92 per cent. in the volume of voids, 27 
per cent. in adhesion and 12 per cent. in weight. 

Hence, the only question as to whether to use gunite 
is not one of quality but as to the amount needed to jus- 


tify the employment of a machine, for the price of appli- 


cation is lower than with handwork, 
and the coating being stronger need not 
be so thick. 


SvuiraBLe ror Reractnec MINE 
BUILDINGS 


Gunite can be used for a great many 
purposes among others for coating 
frame houses. This makes them warm- 
er, drier, stiffer, more fireproof and 
more permanent. ‘The illustration 
shows the little town of Elba, N. Y. 
In 8 days, 15 houses were covered with 
a 114-in. covering of cement mortar. 
The actual time occupied was only 60 
hr. 40 min. 

Better results could have been ob- 
tained had the coating been only °4 1. 
thick instead of 114, in. However, 7g- 
in. furring had been supplied instead of 
Y, in. and the thickness could not be 
kept down to the preferred figure. 
Small-mesh expanded-metal lath was 
used as reinforcement. 

To perform this work the following 
labor was used: 1 gunman at $2.50, 
1 nozzleman at $2.50, 1 foreman at 
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A Gunrrep VILLAGE aT Expa, N: Y. 


$3.50, 3 laborers at $2, 1 engineer at $2.60, 2 plasterers 
at $5.50, the latter being union men. The total payroll 
per day was $28.10. In all, 1402 sq.yd. exclusive of open- 
ings, were covered at a labor cost of 14.2c. per sq.yd., 
using 434 bags of cement and 44 eu.yd. of sand. This 
figure, we are assured, is somewhat high for cement-gun 
work, the labor costs ranging from 8c. to 16c. per sq.yd., 
according to circumstances. 

This method of coating houses inside and out is wel! 
suited for use in the building and repairing of mine 
villages. It can be used for power houses, office buildings 
and barns. If a fine finish is not needed, the employ- 


ment of plasterers is unnecessary and except where an | 
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even coat is desired, there is no need for a skilful oper- 
ator. ‘The quality of the gunite is the same when made 
by a novice or a competent man. 


Gunitzr May Br Usep ro Coat STEELWORK 


It is a desirable coating for steel] tipples, headframes 
Being so impervious it protects the steel most 


and bins. 


GE 


THr OrIGINAL TYPE ON 
Four-WHEeEL TrRucK 


effectively. Ordinary concrete of as Jean a mixture as 1 
to 9, can be filled in the heart of the box columns. The 
exterior of these can be encircled with reinforcement and 
coated, with gunite. If desirable, however, this rein- 
forcement ean be used only on the top and bottom flange 
and the gunite be used to coat the flanges and web as 
shown in C’ in the illustration on the succeeding page. 

Gunite can also be used for tanks and reservoirs and 
for such purposes its imperviousness is strongly in its 
favor. The Twin Peak Reservoir at San Francisco is 
used partly for water storage and partly for an auditor- 
ium. When first built, it leaked at the divisional wall, 
but it was coated with a coat of gunite 14 to 1% in. 
thick and now is water-tight, yet the head of water on 
the base of the wall is 27 ft. The cement gun would 
serve for coating boiler settings, making them impervious 
to the air. The coat might crack from the heat after 
a while but such destruction is to be expected of all such 
coatings and can be repaired. 


Ust UNpbDrERGROUND 


Gunite can be used for fireproofing, drifts. mine road- 
ways and stables. Where it is desirable to place a di- 
viding wall between compartments in a shaft, the use 
of the gun is to be preferred, especially as the delivery of 
the material is conveniently effected through the medium 
of a hose. 

It seems remarkable at first how largely gunite is used 
in connection with something -so temporary as timber. 
Yet when we remember that it is cheaper than cement 
plastering, the reason is evident. Where it is desirable 
to secure a life for timber sets inferior perhaps to iron, 
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but greater than that of ordinary timber, the roof, ribs, 
sides and timbers could be coated by the cement gun, 
wire reinforcement being placed around the timbers and 
the posts being supported on a concrete footing. All this 
could be arranged without removing the timbers and so 
bringing down perhaps much of the roof. 

When the roof tends to fall from oxidation or moisture, 
the cement will give it a permanent coat which will resist 
further weathering. It will not, of course, serve where 
the pressure-is severe and the coal ribs are insufficiently 
strong. 


BRATTICES AND STOPPINGS 


Gunite could well be used for stoppings and overeasts. 
For the purpose ferro-inclave reinforcing would be most 
desirable as it is not a mesh but a thin plate. 


Conse- 
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REINFORCEMENT FOR GuNITE WorK 

A, box column filled with 1:9 conerete wound with rein- 
forcement and coated with gunite; B, ferro-inclave coated 
with gunite, suitable for new brattices; C, an I-beam with 
flanges covered with reinforcing and entire surface covered 
with gunite; D, Clinton electric welded wire; E, triangle mesh 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
quently, the gunite forms without difficulty on its face 
and back. The brattice could be made about % in. 
thick. 

When wood brattices have to be replaced throughout 
the mine, thin cleats could be nailed on their faces and 
on these spread and nailed some form of reinforcerient 
such as Clinton electric welded wire, 4x4x12x12 in., or 
the 7 or 7a triangle mesh of the American Stee! and 
Wire Co., or larger expanded metal lath of some sort. 
When strength is not so necessary, poultry wire will serve 
instead of the more expensive reinforcing. Where brat- 
tices are to be built in front of old wood stoppings, the 


TABLE OF AIR REQUIREMENTS, CAPACITIES AND RESULTS OF 
THE CEMENT GUN 


Duty per day 3 in. coat, sq.yd..... 245 254 305 407 762 
Duty per hr. 3 in. coat, sq.yd..... 30.9 aie i 38 57 95 
Duty per day 11 in. coat, sq.yd... 147 152 182 243 456 
Duty per hr. 13 in. coat, sq.yd.... 18.5 19.0 22.8 30.4 57 
Number of nozzles used.......... One One One One Two 
Diameter of nozzle, in............ 2 rt z $ $ 
Average air pressure at gun, lb. per 

BGI, tye es eee ae 30 to 35 38 to 40 40 to 45 50 30 to 40 
Interior diameter, material hose, in. 1 1 1 14 1} 
Free air supplied compressor, cu.ft. 

DOP MINA ee pear eee aL O 135 150 175 210* 
Rated delivery passed through gun, 

cu.tty perihry),e ere 25 35 A) 50 85 
Actual delivery.......... 20 25 30 40 75 


Note:—Results obtainable with the cement gun are affected by elevation above 
sea level, moisture and temperature of the air, quality of sand and its contained 
moisture, mechanical efficiency of ‘compressor and the length of the transmission 
hose. The figures in this chart are based on an 8-hr. day, a 1 to 3 mixture of 
cement with sand and 100 ft. as average length of material hose. 

_ _* Air used for material hose only. Feed wheel driven separately by elec- 
tricity. 
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cement gun can then be used on one side only ana the 
coating will cover the wire complete. It would be easy 
to make this cement work fit tightly to roof and floor 
whereas it is hard to connect poured-concrete work to the 
roof. 

The mix is usually one part portland cement to three 
parts of coarse sharp sand passing through a 14-in. 
screen. Other compositions may be used, however, and 
hydrated lime, suitable coloring material or any other in- 
gredients may be added such as are used with ordinary 
cement mortar without injury. 

The preceding table gives data on which the perfor- 
mance of the cement gun may be estimated. 

The Cement Gun is made by the Cement.Gun Co., Inc., 
of 80 Church St., N. Y. 


The Traitor 


By Brrron BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


He was a walking delegate, 
A canny labor leader, 
Exceeding clever in debate, 
A smooth and ready pleader; 
The miners thought him keen and wise, 
To place and power they thrust him, 
He was a hero in their eyes, 
They thought that they could trust him. 


But he was full of guile and craft, 
A wiz at dealing double, 

He held the owners up for graft, 
He made the miners trouble, 

The tricks he worked, the lies he spun 
Would fill a lengthy docket, 

For he looked out for Number One, 
And blithely crammed his pocket. 


He was a traitor to his cause, 
Betraying friend and neighbor, 

And breaking faith and breaking laws, 
All in the name of Labor, 

HE didn’t care if famine came 
And want and woe were showing, 

For men were counters in his game | 
To keep his bankroll growing. 


Yet when this foxy boy was caught 
With all the graft he’d looted, ; 

The workers cried, “‘ ‘Tis as we thought 
Our leader’s persecuted!’’ 

And ’spite of proof and evidence 
Of all his sales and barter, 

And in the face of common sense 
They made him out a martyr! 


& 

Rights under Illinois Mine Safety Law—The fact that the 
examiner of an Illinois mine had not marked a clod in a roof 
warranted a miner working under it in assuming that the 
examiner deemed the place safe, and the miner was not guilty 
of contributory negligence in remaining at work there. The 
coal company cannot escape liability for injury resulting 
from fall of the clod, because general instructions had been 
given employees in clearing out the mine to make all places 
safe. This precaution did not obviate the necessity for hav- 
ing the mine inspected and dangerous places marked, as 
required by the Tlinois statutes. (Illinois Supreme Court, 
Piazzi vs. Kerens-Donnewald Coal Co., 104 N.E. Reporter 200.) 


April 25, 1914 


Automatic Safety Mine-Car 


Cagers 
By EK. G. Banta* 


“There is a path which no fowl knoweth and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen; the lion’s whelps have not 
trodden it nor the fierce lion passed by it.” 

So wrote the inspired writer as recorded in a portion 
of Job; 28. Today the underground channels so vividly 
pictured in the chapter, as partly quoted above, honey- 
comb the earth in various localities for many miles and 
in the central bituminous district alone many thousands 
of men are employed in producing coal. 
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upon to always be at their places in the mine, accidents 
would be reduced materially but the human element is 
uncertain and unreliable. 

One man takes sick and a green hand is substituted 
with resulting delays, accidents and wrecks. Another 
becomes careless, with similar results. 

Quick, accurate caging, coupled with speed in hoisting 
assists materially in increasing the output of any mine 
and is necessary to the constant employment of those who 
operate the coal cutters and load the cars. 

The accompanying illustration shows the shaft bot- 
tom at one of the mines of the Superior Coal Co., at 
Gillespie, Ill., equipped with an automatic safety mine- 





An AUTOMATIC CAGER IN THE MINE OF THE SUPERIOR CoA Co., AT GILLESPIE, ILL. 


As in every other industry, machinery is being used 
more and more either to largely increase the working 
power of man or to safeguard him against the many 
accidents peculiarly incident to the production of fuel. 

Many of these accidents occur in the handling of the 
cars at the shaft bottom and upon the tipples and inclines 
of the modern mine where whole trips frequently get be- 
yond control of the workmen, expert though they are, and 
either pile up in the sump or run wild over the edge of 
the tipple, falling to the ground below. 

In hoisting, coal is shaken from the car and falling 
down the shaft breaks hands, wrists, arms and heads of 
the men engaged in placing cars upon the cage. 

The human body has its limitations and increased ton- 
nage means not only additional labor for the men al- 
ready employed, but an actual increase in their number. 
Tf all men so engaged were skilled and could be depended 





412 Fairbanks Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


car cager, manufactured and marketed by the Mining 
Safety Device Co., of Bowerston, Ohio. 

This cager is a single but effective automatic device, 
which installed at a shaft bottom does the work of the 
usual cagers, by taking the cars from the trips, one at a 
time, and placing them on the cage, accurately, safely and 
speedily. At the Nokomis (Tll.) mine of the Peabody 
Coal Co., these machines are feeding two cars, side by 
side, to the same cage. 

In connection with these automatic cagers the same 
company is marketing a combination of automatic stops 
and angles which lock the car in position for hoisting. 

These equipments are now to be found in mines in 
both the anthracite and bituminous districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Towa, 
Colorado, Alabama, Kentucky and Canada. It is claimed 
that their use is resulting in an actual] saving in the 
handling of the cars of from 1c. to 1c. per ton. 
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edward V. d’Inmvilliers 


Edward V. d’Invilliers is one of the foremost mining 


engineers and geologists in the United States. He was 
born in Germantown, Penn., Aug. 2, 185%. After at- 


tending a military school, Mr. d’Invilliers entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which institution he 
graduated with the degree “Bachelor of Science,” in 
1878. In 1913 his alma mater honored him with the de- 
gree “Doctor of Science.” 

~ Since becoming actively engaged in engineering and 
geological work, Edward d’Invilliers has made reports 
for some of the largest mining interests in America. His 
geological investigations of coal and ore measures in 
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Epwarp VY. D’INVILLIERS 


various states are particularly notable. He is at present 
a member of the Pennsylvania Topographic :and Geologic 
Commission, and has contributed largely to the work 
published by that body. Some of Mr. d’Invilliers’ con- 
tributions have appeared in the transactions of the 
A. I. M. E., the Geological Society of America and the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. One of his most ex- 
tended examinations covered the Pittsburgh coal region. 
Another important investigation, conducted by Mr. 
d’Invilliers, dealt with the iron ores and limestones of 
the Cumberland Valley. 

He is a member of the Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America, A. I. M. E., the Geological Society of 
America, the American Philosophical Society and the 
Franklin Institute. 

Mr. d@Invilliers continues in the practice of mining 
engineering and geology, having his office at 518 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Who’s im Coal 
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William Ilavem 


William Haven is one of the leading coal operators in 
Towa. He was born at Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 11, 1845, 
and graduated from Norwich University, in Vermont, 
with the degree “Bachelor of Science” in 1863. 

In 1869 Mr. Haven went west to Illinois and had 
charge of the construction of a section of railroad for 
the C., B. & Q. R.R. His connection with the coal in- 
dustry of Iowa commenced in 1870, when he was placed 
in charge of three mines of the Union Coal & Mining 
Co. as assistant superintendent. 

A few years later he organized the Whitebreast Coal 
& Mining Co. and was elected president of this corpora- 





WILLIAM HAVEN 


tion. On account of the good marketing facilities and 
excellent quality of the product, this company, for seyv- 
eral vears, was the largest shipper of coal in 
Towa. 

In 1882 Mr. Haven sold his interest in 


that — 
company, at the same time agreeing not to engage 
in the coal business in that district for ten years. It 
was not until 1897 that he again entered the coal 
business, organizing what is known as the Inland Coal 
Co. This concern soon developed much territory in the 
Lucas County field, of Towa, and placed the coal business 
of that section on a more substantial basis than ever be- 
fore. Although the Inland Coal Co.’s mines were re- 
cently sold to other interests, Mr. Haven will be remem- 
bered as the pioneer operator of that particular field. 

He is still a member of the Iowa Coal Operators’ Asso-— 
ciation and deputy governor of the Iowa Society of 
Colonial Wars. 


April 25, 1914 
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One Way to Introduce Your 
Coal 


“And there is no new thing under the sun.” Possibly 
not, but here is an interesting variation. 

A coal-mining company in Alabama has purchased a 
large quantity of coal scuttles and on each of these buck- 
ets they have had printed in artistic lettering, the name 
of their coal and a statement that it contains little ash. 
These buckets are now being sent out gratis to the various 
retail coal dealers who handle this particular coal exclu- 
sively, with the request that the buckets be filled with 
coal and distributed free to the households that are in the 
habit of buying their coal in small quantities from retail 
coal yards. The entire expense of filling the buckets 
with coal is borne by the wholesaler. 

Brands of tobacco, baking powder, tooth paste and soda 
erackers have all been introduced in this manner; why 
not coal? 


Manyana 


The state of Pennsylvania is said to be stil] in exist- 
ence and it is credibly reported that in 1912 it put some 
coal-on the market, at least E. W. Parker so states, and 
he ought to know. But so far we have no state report of 
production and now we learn the bindery of C. E. Augh- 
inbaugh, where the state publishes its belated reports, is 
burned down. 

A part of the issue of Smull’s legislative handbook for 
last year is destroyed and it is proposed that efforts be 
concentrated on the issue of 1914, which should have been 
published early in the year. We think this ill-advised and 
suggest that work be commenced on the entire bulletin 
issue of 1916, so that there may be no failure when that 
year arrives. Our attitude on the momentous issue is one 
of “watchful waiting.” 


@ 


The Operators of Central 


Pennsylvania 

It is pleasing to note that the operators of central 
Pennsylvania have showed a disposition to meet their 
men and discuss the wage scale at the earliest possible 
moment. We confess we did not like to see a body of mine 
owners laying off their men because these men, not even 
suggesting a strike, asked for something which would in- 
volve the former in expense. 

We are not accustomed to discharge, or even to suspend 
for ten days or two weeks that foolish employee who 
thinks he is entitled to a “raise.” We usually discuss the 
question with him, and if we think he is not entitled to 
‘his demand, we are firm. He is no criminal that we 
should make him suffer and his family in the old-fash- 
ioned pre-Mosaic manner. 

We are glad to acknowledge that there was no pres- 
sure of one operator on another to make him perpetrate 
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so signal an injustice. Those who could not see clearly 
the falsity and the humor of the situation did not press 
their construction of what was appropriate on others. 

On going to press, we understand that the men and 
operators are to meet at Clearfield, Penn., about Apr. 23 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that their session will soon 
result in industrial peace. The demands of the men 
are reasonable and in accord with the present trend 
which would replace manual labor by mechanical, or at 
least animal power, but the miners cannot expect that this 
change will be made at the expense of operators, hav- 
ing to meet such competition as exists in Pennsylvania. 

The list of bankrupted companies is too long and would 
be longer if a little such pressure were brought to 
hasten insolvency. If pushing cars is such an affliction, 
as indeed we agree it is, let the miners accept a reduction 
per ton mined in return for its abolishment and load a 
few more cars per year to recoup themselves. 

District concessions are inconceivable where compe- 
tition is so fierce. Inequalities usually exist only because 
such differences in scale are essential to the life of the 
industry in the region receiving them. There are, of 
course, large exceptions, and where such exist, the profits 
made in that section flood it with operators and raise by 
lowered price and increased royalties, barriers to wage 
adjustment which soon become insuperable. 
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One Great Item of Cost in 
: Mining 

Few people realize the heavy expense incurred by the 
hard-coal companies in their efforts to keep the anthra- 
cite mines dry. The latest estimate of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines places the total capacity of the 
pumps below ground in the anthracite field at more than 
3400 tons a minute. This means that they are capable of 
pumping nearly 1,800,000,000 tons of water per annum. 

At the present time these pumps are actually handling 
approximately 951,000,000 tons of water each year. Thus 
thirteen tons of water are lifted for every ton of coal 
mined. Such a quantity of water would fill a canal 1) 
ft. deep, 100 ft. wide and 4600 miles long. 

At some collieries water is hoisted as well as pumped 
to the surface. In a shaft at Hazelton, a 2000-gal. tank 
(7.4 tons) is hoisted 95 times an hour. In the Pottsville 
region tanks holding 3000 gal. (11 tons) are in use. In 
the northern anthracite field, near Scranton, there is one 
mine where twin tanks are used, and 5100 gal. of water 
are hoisted each minute. In addition to the twin tanks 
at this mine, there is a 1000-hp. pump continually at 
work. This pump raises a column of water 16 in. in di- 
ameter 460 ft. in one minute. A modern pumping plant 
today costs from $25,000 to $30,000. Such an installa- 
tion will discharge to the surface about 7000 gal. per 
minute. 

The D., L. & W. collieries pump from 7,000,000 to 13,- 
000,000 gal. per day, and at some of the operations of 
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the Susquehanna company, 9.3 tons of water are hoisted 
fou every ton of coal. The Pennsylvania Coal Co. raises 
% tons of water for each ton of coal, the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., 14.3 tons, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 15 tons, 
and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 12 tons. 

Facts of this nature furnish food for thought on the 
part of the public who complain about the high cost 
of their domestic fuel. The price of coal on board of 
cars at the mines today is very low when we consider 
the hazards of mining and the difficulties of production. 
One thing is certain, the mining companies themselves 
are not making an excessive profit from their operations. 
If the railroads and the retailers are securing more than 
is their due, the public should endeavor to adjust matters, 
commencing at the proper end. If an evil exists in the 
coal business, the blame should le on the party at fault. 

es 


Rules, General amd Special 
Of all harmless phylacteries none are better opiates 


to conscience than the rules, general and special In many | 


languages when we nail up on our tipples as men used 
to bind the Torah on their temples. 

No one reads them and like the “speeches” of our 
statesmen, they are taken as read. We cannot blame 
any one, for these mandates are assuredly the driest of 
reading and men who rarely read or who read only with 
difficulty, will not spend the time to look them over. 

But these rules should surely be read most carefully 
and we believe that the best way to contrive that this 
may be done, is by having them typewritten, one by one, 
month by month, and posted as bulletins. By using a 
different color of paper, interest would never fail. The 
little screed might be taken for a notice of a dance, a 
prize fight, a union meeting or a church gathering. Most 
probably everyone who could, would read it especially 
if it were written in every lanugage which the typewriter 
can print with a little help. We except, of course, from 
such a list of tongues, Greek, Chinese and Japanese. 

No one can accept a hundred instructions at one time. 
They are best brought to the attention of the: workmen 
one by one, and though to comply with the ‘law, the 
rules still continue to be posted, there is no reason why 
they should not be publicly displayed in the manner sug- 
gested. In doing this, of course, the leading mandates 
can be quoted first. } 

A few of the “Don’ts” from the Bureau of Mines’ Bul 
letins and from technical journals are suitable for pub- 
lication in this manner. It would be well to quote the 
authority by which they are indorsed. We all are more 
mindful of the advice of strangers and of the regula- 
tions of governmental authority than we are of the rules 
of those whose follies and foibles we know too well. 
After all the objection of those who oppose safety regu- 
lations is often not so much to too much safety, but to 
too much Smith. They dislike advice and orders less 
than they do the adviser and disciplinarian. 

a 
The 100-Per Cent. Union 


There seems a strong objection on the part of some 
coal operators to a 100-per cent. union in which they 
imagine all their miners are banded together against 
them. They rate abstention from union counsels as a 
sure proof of the friendliness of their men and look upon 
activity as a sure sign of discontent. 
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With this view of conditions, we would most strongly 
dissent. We can understand the man who would pre- 
fer to employ only nonunion men, but we cannot com- 
prehend the attitude of the operator who, in recogniz- 
ing a union, desires to have to deal solely with those 
to whom his wishes are anathema. 

Better by far for him that the union draw into the 
fold, all those reasonable souls who believe that the 
domination of capital is an easy yoke, compared to the 
burdens which would be imposed on the world if the 
negligent, inefficient, discontented and visionary occu- 
pied all the high places. Far better is it that he should 
meet in debate, the average, composite intelligence of 
his men, rather than merely those who believe that the 
world is all wrong and that he is a chief among wrong 
doers. 

It is the best wish for him that the union shall be 
representative of his men in the mass as the political 
ballot records or should record the composite judgment 
of all shades of opinion. In fact, he needs that the fer- 
ment of irresponsibility be toned down with those cle- 
ments of society which perhaps lean in the direction 
of inertia. 

When we hear men boast that the union contains but 
half the men, we are disposed to presage trouble for 
such operators rather than peace, for it is likely that at 
least half of these union men are factious by tempera- 
ment and regard the union, not as a place of defence, but 
as a sally port of defiance. On the other hand in a union 
100 per cent. strong, probably at least 75 per cent. of 
the men are approachable by justice and reason, and de- 
sire agreement rather than invite dissent. 

We are not advocates of the closed shop because in our 
opinion, such a condition violates the rights of individ- 
uals to combine or refrain from combining at their pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless, granted that the men desire to amal- 
gamate as a unit to make a collective bargain, we see in 
that unity, a guarantee of the operator that he will have 
to deal, not with an unreasonable body, but with a safe 
and sane aggregate of reflecting men. 


a 
The Saloomstead — 


Last week under the title “Conservation,” we called 
attention to one of the unfortunate results of the present 
Western land laws. We wish today to direct the thoughts 
of our readers to another. 

We think that much good would accrue if the United 
States government would in the sale of its public lands 
reserve the right to restrict and control the selling of 
liquor thereon. There is at least one coal eompany in the 
West which would make a nice revenue by the renting of 
its lands to saloon keepers and which doubtless could 
even erect such places as boarding houses and so profit 
even more directly from the profit of liquor selling. 

It refrains from so doing and it is probable that 
thereby it would do much to make model towns if 
Uncle Sam did not himself make a profit which the coal 
company has spurned. For near the towns are tracts 

hich may be and are bought by individuals as coal land.’ 

The price is held too high at present to make the land 
attractive as a mining proposition, but it is admirable 
ground for the raising of saloons, pig’s ears and question- 
able dance halls where fan-tan flourishes and the orient- 
ba aid the progress of degeneracy. 


April 25, 1914 
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Starting Longwall im Roome 
ande-Pillar Work 


Letter No. 1—Having noted the request for a general 
discussion of the question of opening a longwall face in a 
room-and-pillar mine, Coan AGE, Apr. 4, p. 587, and hav- 
ing had considerable experience in this kind of work, I 
offer the following: 

In the mine to which I will refer, the coal was from 
8 to 4 ft. thick and overlaid with a soft slate that ranged 
from 1 to 3 ft. in thickness. This was again overlaid with 
a harder slate that made a good roof. The mine had 
been opened on the room-and-pillar system, and 12 rooms 
had been turned off one heading and driven about 30 ft. 
when it was found necessary to abandon them, owing to 
the expense of maintaining a slate crew, which together 
with the extra cost for perdaee and timbering, made it 
impossible to continue the work further on this plan. 

The manager, knowing that I had formerly had experi- 
ence in longwall work, asked me if I would undertake to 
open this section on that plan. I agreed to try, and first 
eut the 12 rooms into each other, at the face, and built 
up solid packwalls of slate and dirt, just back from the 
face. In places it was necessary to build chocks of timber 
filled with slate. By laying a good road in every fourth 
room, I was able to open out Saf work a longwall face 
from 200 to 250 ft. in length. I used good straight props 
and good cap pieces over each timber. Where the bottom 
was soft, I dug through the fireclay and set the post on 
a hard rock bottom. 

The plan worked fine. Using a short-wall, Jeffrey 
machine, it was possible to make one cut the entire length 
of the face, to a depth of 6 ft. The result was a larger 
percentage of lump coal was obtained and the output 
greatly increased. For a 3-{t. seam, cut 6 ft. deep, count- 
ing a cubic yard of coal to the ton, the 
coal mined would average 2 tons for every 
yard of face cut. The loaders would move 
the slate while the motor was pulling the 
trip to the bottom and returning with an- 
other trip of empties. 

In this system, practically no coal was 
lost, the entire seam being taken out clean. 
In some cases, it is possible to carry two 
or more independent longwall faces; one, 
say 50 ft. ahead of the other. In many 
cases, the only practicable scheme to adopt, 
to work the coal at a profit is to change 
from the room-and-pillar system to a long- 
wall face such as I have described. 

A. T. WADE. 

Red Ash, Va. 

& 

Letter No. 2—Constant reader, Coan 
Agar, Apr. 4, p. 587, asks: “Can a common 
packwall system of longwall mining, with 
two or three sets of posts at the face, 
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be made to successfully replace the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem, in a mine that has advanced about two miles.” In 
reply to this question, I say yes, having made such a 
change myself in the following manner 

In Fig. 1 the full lines show the general plan of a 
mine working on the room-and-pillar system, while the 
dotted portion shows the extension of the workings on a 
longwall basis or system of working. The full lines show 
the extent of the room-and-pillar workings at the time 
when it was decided to make the change and put the mine 
on longwall work. At that time, the room-and-pillar 
workings consisted of one pair of main or face entries, 
to the right and left of which are shown the last two 
pairs of cross-headings, on which rooms are still work- 
ing, as shown in the plan. 

Having decided to change this plan of working for a 
longwall system, the first step to be taken is to stop the 
face entries, as well as all the cross-entries. Four men 
must be put to work at once to open what will be called 
the 19th level, right,’ which is to be driven to the right, 
at the head of the face entries, as shown on the plan. 
This roadway or level is to be driven 12 ft. wide, witha 
12-ft. pack on each side, leaving a 5-ft. space between 
these packs and each coal face, or rib, making the en- 
tire width of the opening 46 ft. At the same time, four 
men are likewise started to open what will be known as 
the “19th level, left,’ in the same manner as just de- 
scribed. Both of these levels must be double shifted, in 
order to supply a sufficient number of working places 
for the men who are still driving rooms in the room-and- 
pillar workings. As places are ready for them in the 
longwall work, they are transferred from the room-and- 
pillar workings, to the former. 

In the longwall work, “gates” or roads are maintained 
parallel to the face headings in the room-and-pillar work. 
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These gates should be 100 ft. apart if conditions will 
permit. At times, it may be found necessary to reduce 
this distance between gates; but it should be remembered 
that this will increase the expense of “ripping” and pack- 
ing. The gate which is the extension of the main haulage 
road of the room-and-pillar workings, as well as the gates 
dividing the several panels, are “main gates.” Hach 
main gate takes the coal from five intervening gates on 
each side. This plan avoids the necessity of maintaining 
roads in each gate, after it is cut off by a cross-gate, The 
cross-gates are driven to the right and left of the main 
gates, at distances apart varying from 300 to 400 ft. 

To provide for the proper movement of cars, it is neces- 
sary to put in a “parting” or side track on each main 
gate just off the level or cross-gate. As each cross-gate 
is finished, this siding is moved forward to the next 
cross-gate. The gates opened to the right of 19 right 
and the left of 19 left work the coal back to the room- 
and-pillar workings. Ordinarily, four men work in each 
gate, making 44 men to each main gate. 

In Fig. 2, I have shown the proper method of arrang- 
ing the packwalls and timbering the longwall face. The 
superintendent of every longwall mine should determine 
the proper distance apart for setting posts at the face. 
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This is necessary because conditions differ in every mine, 
in this respect. On no account must posts be left in the 
gob or at gatesides, because they have a tendency to throw 
the weight on the coal face, which will frequently cause 
heavy roof falls that will obstruct the ventilation and 
cause unnecessary expense for removal. 

Before finally deciding to change room-and-pillar 
workings, in a mine, for the longwall system, a competent 
longwall man should visit the mine, to study the roof 
conditions and give his opinion and advice. In the par- 
ticular seam to which Constant Reader refers, there are 
9 in. of soft slate underlying the coal and a 9-in. stratum 
of coal beneath that, underlaid again with soft fireclay 
that has a tendency to heave. This floor should be left 
severely alone, because if bottom is lifted, endless trouble 
will result from the heaving of the floor, causing extra 
expense to keep the roads open. 

The advantages to be derived from working coal by 
the longwall system where it can be employed are as fol- 
lows: 1. Practically 100 per cent. of the coal is ex- 
tracted, which is from 10 to 15 per cent. more than in 
the room-and-pillar system. 2. The coal works more 
readily, which should reduce the price of mining, and 
the coal is less broken. 3. The workings are moro eas- 
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ily ventilated, reducing the cost for bratticing and giving 
better air to the working face. 4. The distance of haul- 
ing the coal is generally reduced, for the same output 
per day, and there are fewer roads to keep open. 5. 
More men can be employed and a larger output obtained. 
for the same area of mining than in the room-and-pillar 
system. 6. The “weighting” of the roof reduces the 
labor of mining the coal when proper advantage is taken 
of this factor in longwall working. %. The expense and 
danger of blasting are practically eliminated. 

It is important in longwall work that the “ripping” 
should be kept well up to the face, in each gate. Also, 
the packwalls should be solid and weli built. Loosely 
built packs are crowded out into the roads when the 
weight comes on them. 

Harry Marson. 

Piney Fork, Ohio. 


Letter No. 3—I was much interested in the inquiry of 
Consant Reader, Coat Acer, Apr. 4, p. 587, in reference 
to starting a longwall face, from room-and-pillar work- 
ings. I have had 16 years’ experience in longwall work, 
in England. In my opinion, a seam of coal from 4 to 
414 ft. in thickness, with a hard top, is favorable to long- 
wall work. This system has numerous advantages, which 
may be stated as follows: 

The longwall system of mining permits a larger per- 
centage of extraction of coal than can be obtained im 
the room-and-pillar system. The ventilating current is 
made to sweep the working face; and, since the waste por- 
tions of the mine are closed tight, there is very little 
opportunity for the accumulation of gas in abandoned 
places. Less timber is required, and there is practically 
no expense for yardage. : 

The most successful plan of longwall work that I have 
ever witnessed was where the working face presented a 
broken line. This was ac- 
complished by allowing one 
place to lead another by 
about 30 ft., as illustrated in 
the accompanying figure, 
showing a small portion of 
the workings. This plan had 
the effect of allowing each 
place to bear its own weight, 
with the result that it is al- 
most impossible for a sudden 
weight to be thrown on the 
face that often results in a 
heavy cave. In general, the roadside packs should be 
from 9 to 12 ft. wide. As the work advances, cross- 
roads are started off the main road so as to cut off the gol 
roads leading to the face. The purpose of this is to cut 
down the long haul and reduce the number of roads 1¢ 
be kept up. The same rails can be used over and oye? 
again. All abandoned gob roads should be fenced ofi 
when the track and timbers are drawn. 

In order to obtain the necessary headroom on th 
roads, the roof should be brushed instead of lifting bot: 
tom, particularly if the bottom is soft. The materia 
taken from the roof over the roadways is then used fo 
building packs at the side of the road. No timber shoulé 
be left standing in the gob, as it will prevent an eve 
subsidence of the roof on the packwalls and will ofte 
cause a sudden weight to be thrown on the face. Wit 
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‘suitable care, roof caves will seldom occur where the 
working face is advanced uniformly. In longwall work 
‘it is important to employ men who understand the system 
and know how to set the props and draw the back timber 
vas the face advances. 

In regard to changing the system of mining from 
| room-and-pillar work to longwall, it is important to pre- 
pare for the first weighting of the roof. Cribs must be 
built every 4 to 6 yd. apart. The gob roads can be laid 
out from 60 to 70 ft. apart, on each side of the main 
“yoad, which should be 12 ft. wide; and good solid road- 
“packs should be built on each side of the track. Before 
making the change from room-and-pillar work to long- 
wall, it is important to lay out a good plan and determine 
‘the position of the main haulage road, cross-roads and 


| 
| 


-packwalls. As previously stated, unless substantial cribs 


and packs are built in a careful manner, the first weighting 
of the roof will destroy the face. When this is once con- 
trolled, the rest is easy. The main intake current Is car- 
ried up the main road to the face by erecting curtains at 
the mouth of each cross-road. At the face the current is 
split, the air passing to each side and returning along 
the face and the gob roads to the upcast. 

Jacop RILEY, 

Section Boss. 


Ind. 
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The United Mime Workers and 
the National Guards 


I was pleased to note the brief editorial, Coat Acer, 
Mar. 28, p. 531, commenting on the attitude assumed 
by the United Mine Workers of America in their con- 
vention held at Peoria, Feb. 27, at which time the con- 
vention went on record as being opposed to the National 
Guards as maintained in the various states. 

The action of the convention, in this respect, is great- 
ly to be deplored. Their contention that the guards are 
always.on the side of capital and never on the side of . 
labor is more of a reflection on themselves as representa- 
tives of a great class of workers than on the National 
Guards. It is the duty of the National Guards, when 
called upon to act in cases of labor disputes, to protect 
life and property that are menaced by the attitude of 
many of the strikers. In the performance of their duty, 
they frequently come into violent contact with those act- 
ing in opposition to law and order. 

I do not wish to go on record as being opposed to 
unionism. On the contrary, I am a firm believer in the 
spirit of unionism—the spirit that prompts men to band 
together for mutual benefit and protection. But, when a 
union adopts a reactionary policy, in opposition to law 

(Concluded on neat page) 
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Summation of Potentials—When an air-current passes in 
succession through two or more airways of different section, 
the total unit pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) due to the circulation is 
equal to the sum of the unit pressures of the several sections. 
The arrangement, in this case, may be described as “tandem.” 

Likewise, in a tandem circulation, the total power on the 
air (ft.-lb. per min.) producing the circulation is equal to the 
sum of the powers absorbed in the several sections through 
which the current passes. 

Indicating the potentials of the respective sections of the 
air course in a tandem circulation by Xi, X», Xs, ete.; and the 
eorresponding unit pressures and powers on the air by Di, Do 
Pz, etc.; and Ui, Us, Us, etc., respectively, remembering that the 
square of the pressure potential is equal to the cube of the 
power potential, as expressed by the formula 


Xp = X3, 
we can write the following: 
For tandem circulations, calling the general mine pres- 
sure Po and the total power on the air Us, 


, 1 1 
= Q?(——- + = atc.) 
Po Q eS rERR ar 


1 1 
or Po = Q? (a + Nas + atc.) 


These formulas may be written more simply by indicating 
the summation of the potential factors by the character 3%; 


thus, 
\ f 
po = #3 (x5,) 


A 1 
4 po = 3 (,) 
In like manner, the total power on the air or power pro- 


ducing tandem circulation in a mine is expressed by the 
formula, 


4 1 
Power on the air, u, = Q (— + ¥ + atc.) 
seg) U2 


1 1 
pea Gas eet 5 ec.) 
These formulas may be expressed by indicating the sum- 
mation of the potential factors, as before; thus, 


1 
0 xe, 


1 
ae (x5) 


Tf desired, the part potential value can be used by omit- 
ting k when finding its value, and writing the k outside the 
parenthesis; but the relative potential obtained by canceling 
common factors cannot be used here. The relative potential, 
so much used in the calculation of the splitting of air cur- 
tg can only be employed when the potential appears as a 
ratio. 


Mine pressure, 





Mine pressure, 


or 





Power on the air 
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Example—A shaft mine has been opened on the triple- 
entry system. The downcast and upcast shafts are each 600 
ft. deep and 8x20 ft. in section. The main headings have 
been driven a distance of 2000 ft. from the shaft bottom. The 
center one of these headings is the intake and is 7x14 ft. in 
section, while the two side headings are the return airways 
for the respective sides of the mine and are each 6x12 ft. in 
section. On each side of the main headings cross-headings, 
6x10 ft. in section, have been driven 500 ft. 

If the intake air divides at the face of the main heading 
and equal currents ventilate the two sides of the mine, what 
power on the air will be required to circulate a total of 60,000 
cu.ft. per min. in this mine, and what water gage will be 
produced in the fan drift? 

Solution—The first step is to calculate the potential val- 
ues of the two shafts, main intake, two cross-headings and 
two return airways, as follows, remembering that these being 
equal splits, it is only necessary to double the potentials of 
the cross-headings and return airways by taking twice the 
sectional area: 


600 ft.; a 











Shafts, Six 20)56., = 160 sq.ft.; s = 67,200 sq.ft. 
Main intake, 7 X 14 ft., 2000 ft.; a@= 98sq.ft.; s = 84,000 sq.ft. 
Two cross-headings, 6 X 10 ft., 500 ft.; 2a = 120sq.ft.; s = 32,000 sq.ft. 
Two return airways, 6 X 12 ft., 2000 ft.; 2a = 144 sq.ft.; s = 144,000 sq.ft. 
The part potential values are then as follows ,omitting k: 
1 8 67,200 
state BS IB = ee OL O16: 
Shafts, 5 nee fags 0: 0164 
1 8 84,000 
os te —S|S= = — = —— = 892 
Main intake, xX, a 98° 0.089 
< eee i See eto, 000 oe 
Two cross-headings, Xx, = @a)3 1203 0.0185 
A s 144,000 
——- = i — «= 82 
Two return airways, X5, @a) 1443 gh oan 
Sum of potential values, = {-,-]}.-------- 0.1723 


exon 
The horsepower on the air in the fan drift, in this case, is 

found by substituting this general potential value, in the for- 

mula for finding the power in a tandem circulation; thus, 

kQ? & ( 1 ) oh 0.00000002 X 60,000% XK 0.1723 _ 

33,000 ~ Vx) ~ 33,000 20,20 bp, 
The water gage, in the fan drift. due to this circulation, 

can be calculated in like manner, independently, from the 

same general potential value, by substituting the same in the 

formula for finding the unit pressure and water gage in a 

tandem circulation; thus, 

kQ? 5 ( 1 ) > 0.00000002 * 60,0002 0.1723 

5iDia CX ay 5 


Fy 


oe] 





H= 


= 2.38+ in. 








Wg. = 


The same result is obtained when the water gage is calcu- 
lated from the power and the quantity of air in circulation, 
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and order, or any body of men permit themselves to be 
controlled by unscrupulous leaders, I am opposed to such 
leadership as dangerous. 

It is folly to say that the union is always right, or to 
claim that coal operators are always right. I am op- 
posed to the practice of operators bringing strike breakers 
to a field of contention, except when every honorable ef- 
fort has been made and failed to induce the men to re- 
turn to work. . The importation of such workers, how- 
ever, furnishes no excuse for the wanton destruction of 
property or the taking of lives that often results on such 
occasions. When the miner’s sense of what is just and 
fair will not restrain him from lawless acts, he must be 
prevented by other means, and the National Guards 1s 
the institution created for that purpose. 

It is generally the case that the governor is cen- 
sured more frequently and more severely for not calling 
out the guards than for using this means of maintaining 
or restoring order. In my opinion, the only valid rea- 
son for discarding the services of the National Guards 
will be because they are no longer required. We may 
hope for the day to come when this will be true; but, for 
the present, we must recognize the fact that the National 
Guards is an indispensable factor of state govern- 
ment. 

Gro. N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Removing Bark from Mine 
Timbers 


The correspondent who suggested, some time ago, that 
bark should be left on mine timber is, I believe, in error. 
The bark certainly aids in the propagation of organisms 
that weaken the timber. Innumerable tests have demon- 
strated the truth of this fact. 

In one instance, two pieces of fir were kept five months, 
one with the bark on and the other with the bark off. 
The compression tests, later, showed the former piece to 
have a breaking strain of 3,570 lb. per sq.in., the latter 
3,385 lb.; for pine, the tests showed 2,716 lb. with bark 
on and 2,958 Ib. with bark off; for oak, 2,133 Ib. and 
2,958 Ib., respectively. 

MINING ENGINEER. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Correction 
In the Study Course in Coal Mining, Apr. 11, p. 


623, an error occurred in the calculation of the rela- 
tive split potentials, for finding the natural division of 
the air current. As this error affected the. remainder of 
the solution, we reprint those two pages corrected, be- 
low. The natural division of air given, p. 659, should 
also be corrected to correspond. 
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The use of the “relative potential” value, in all calcula- 
tions to determine the natural division of air between two 
or nore airways, is one of the most important considerations 
in the saving of. time and labor and avoiding unnecessary 
multiplicity of figures, which increases the opportunities for 
error and yields less accurate results. An example or two 
will serve to make this fact plain. 

EXAMPLES IN NATURAL DIVISION 
iixample—An air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is divided 
at the foot of the downcast shaft, between the following four 


air courses or splits, thereby providing two separate ventila- 
tion districts on each side of the shaft: 


Solit A, 8 X 12 ft., 6000 ft. long 
Split B, 6 X 20 ft., 12,000 ft. long 
Split C, 6 X 12 ft., 8000 ft. long 
Split D, 4 X 6 ft., 1000 ft. long 


All the splits are open to the free passage of the air, no 
regulators being used. (a) Find the natural division of the 
main air current or the quantity of air passing in each split. 
(b) What is the pressure due to this circulation? (c) What 
is the horsepower on the air? 

Solution—(a) The first step is to calculate the relative 
pressure potential for each of the four air splits. The area, 
perimeter and length of each airway are as follows: 


Split A, @ =/06'sq: fis 0. = 40 ft-> 1 = 6,000 
Split B, = 120) see teen Ou 102 jes te OOO 
Split C, ao =. 72 sq.ft; 0 =/367t5 t =(98,000 
Split D, Q— 24 soy; ou=—20uta. L=25 12000 


Instead of using these full values as when finding the true 
potential value of an airway, the lowest relative values for 
the areas, perimeters and lengths are used. These relative 
values are obtained by canceling the common factors in the 
areas, perimeters and lengths, separately, which gives 





Split A, t= 4; o—n105 =o 
Sulit B, oh SD o = 13; Pi We 
Split C, a = 3; o= 9; L= 8 
Split D, hie (Vy NG) (fe 1 
The relative split potentials are then found as follows: 
ip 4 . To yao 
Split A, al, 10 Re) = 4 V/ 0.06666 = 1.033 
e ee ee a 
Split B, 5 axis = &V ise 5 V 0.03205 = 0.895 
ee | | EI in econ 
Split C, BEN “Soe Ne = 3 VY 0.04166 = 0.612 
Split D 1 igo Vt = yo. = 0.447 
aes Sart Pe a HS 5 = ee 
Sumiof relative potentials 7. . otc. vic sicieieeuie cist 2.987 
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Since the quantity of air passing in each split, in natural 
division is proportional to the corresponding potential, the 
quantity ratio is equal to the potential ratio, which is true 
also for the sum of the quantities and the sum of the poten- 
tials. Thus, the ratio of the quantity (q) passing in any split, 
to the total quantity (Q) in circulation, is equal to the ratio. 
of the corresponding split pressure potential (Xp), to the 


sum of all the split potentials (3 Xp). 
xs x 
q ” Kise a 
a —; which gives gq = =—~——Q 
em Bg SX; 


Therefore, substituting the relative potential values just 


found in this formula gives the following: 
Split A, da = Mee X 100,000 = 34,570 cu.ft. per min. 
2.987 
Split B, a, = 22525 x 100,000 = 20,960 cin ft. mpenaunel 
2.987 
Split C, Ge = aaa X 100,000 = 20,500 cu.ft. per min. 
4 
Split D, da = Ba X 100,000 = 14,970 cu.ft. per min. 
2.987 
Total QuUantityeat. weaniis mais tees 100,000 cu.ft. per min. 
(b) Since the pressure is the same for all the splits, it 


can be calculated from any one of the given splits, by subs’i- 
tuting the values for that split in the formula 


_ blog 
a? 
Thus; takings split, A. 
_ 0.00000002 & 6000 X 40 X 34,5702 
Pa 96 X 96 X 96 
(c) The horsepower on the air in the main entry, or the 
horsepower producing this circulation is, then, 
Hy = —2?_ _ 100,000 x 6.48 _ 
33,000 
General Mine Potential—The potential value for the com- 


bined splits can be calculated from the total quantity of air 
in circulation and the resulting pressure, using the formula 


2 Pam ay 
X3,, =<; or Xy = Ve 





= 6.48 lb. per sq.ft. 


Example—What is the general power potential for all the 
splits combined, in the example given above, where 100,000 
cu.ft. of air was circulated under a pressure of 6.48 lb. per sq.ft. ? 

Solution—The general power potential for these combined 
splits is 

Mine r ial = 4 [e = \ cla laliys 

power potential, X, \ 3 6.48 1155 


April 25, 1914 
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Roomeande-Pillar System vs. 
Longwall 


How does the room-and-pillar system differ from the 
longwall method of mining coal, in usage, cost and the 
methods employed for the extraction of the coal ? 

R. E. Wooven. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

In reply to this question, we would refer correspond- 
ent to the interesting discussion started in Coat. AGE 
Jan. 10, p. 99. Much valuable information is contained 
in the letters, pp. 339, 419 and 458, following. The com- 
parative advantages of these two methods of mining coal 
are enumerated in the letters discussing the question of 
starting longwall in room-and-pillar work, in this is Bue, 
pp. 697-9. 

The longwall method of mining is used in preference 
to the Pemn-wnd-pillat system, in the working of thin 
seams of coal, especially under excessive roof pressure, 
or where the complete extraction of the coal is impor- 
tant. 

The cost of mining coal by the longwall method is gen- 
erally less than that in the room-and-pillar system, owiig 
to the more complete extraction of the coal, which 1: 
less broken and a less percentage of which is lost as fine 
coal and slack, in mining; less timber is used, the dis- 
tance of haul is less and fewer roads are to be main- 
tained ; little or no powder is used for blasting the coal; 
the ventilation is better and more easily accomplished ; 
a larger daily output is obtained for the same number of 
working places and men employed; there is less expense 
for handling waste, which in the longwall method is 
used for building packwalls, but.in the room-and-pillar 
system must generally be taken out of the mine; there is 
less interruption of work and fewer accidents due to roof 
falls; mine fires are less frequent; and, finally, there is 
less damage to surface property, resulting from the ex- 
traction of the coal. 

In the longwall method of mining, the coal is under- 
mined by handpick or machine; and, by a careful and 
judicious system of timbering, the hoot pressure 1s so 
controlled that it is utilized to break down the coal 
shortly after the sprags are drawn. In this method, ht- 
tle or no powder is used to break the coal. In the room- 
and-pillar system, the coal is undermined and sometimes 
side cut or sheared and then blasted down by drilling a 
hole in the coal face and firing a charge of powder suf- 
ficient to break the coal. In some cases, the coal after be- 
ing undercut is wedged down by means of iron wedges 
driven close to the roof above the coal. 

a 


Laying Out Mine-Track Curves 


Kindly ask, through Coan AGE, or give me some in- 
formation in regard to mine-track curves. In our mines 
we lay out all curves on a 63-ft. radius. The engineers 
give the point of curve, and the mine foreman measures 
6 ft. ahead and offsets 7 in., in laying out the curve. Can 
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you give me the formula for finding the chord and offset. 
in curves of different radius? 
ADIGO. 
Burdine, Ky. 
Referring to the accompanying 
method of laying out track curves 


figure, a common 
in a mine, starting 
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A PracticAL MretHop or Layinc Out Track CuRVES 
IN MINES 


from the point of curve A on the straight track MA, is 
to extend the tangent MA to a point J, making AT 
any convenient or desired length, depending on the sharp- 
ness of the curve. In the case mentioned by correspon- 
dent, the chords AB and BC are each 6 ft. in length, 
and BS is equal to BC. The offset TB is called a “tan- 
gent deflection ;’? while SC is a “chord deflection.” By 
the principles of geometry, the chord deflection SC is 
twice the tangent deflection 7B; and a line drawn from 
B to R, the middle point of SC, is tangent to the curve 
at B. 

The following formulas are used to calculate the chord 
deflection SC or the tangent deflection TB: 











9 <0) 
Ce 62 
= — — : 4 Os 31 
TB a < 12 = say 33 in. 
or ce 2002 9 
he ote ox 12 = say 7 in. 
IO 


In practice, it is convenient to use a short stick cut 
to the length of the chord deflection SC’, and attached 
to two wires BS and BC, each the length of the given 
chord. By this means, the curve is quickly laid out, from 
point to point. The ends of the two wires BS and BC 
are attached to a small ring at B, through which a sur- 
veyor’s stick pin can be passed. 

To lay out a curve with this device, the stick pin is 
passed through the ring and first stuck firmly in the 
ground at the point of curve A. The center of the stick 
# when the wires are drawn taut is then lined in with 
the tangent MAT, and the end of the stick (C) then 
marks the first point B in the curve. The pin is now 
moved to B and the operation repeated, except that, now, 
the end of the stick (8) is made to line with the chord 
AB, when the other end C will mark the second point 
in the curve. 
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Miscellameous Questions , 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques. 
say to what they refer. 
at 150 volts and 25 amp. ; 
machine? 

Ans.—(a) The four simple 
following: 

1. The ampere, which measures the volume, 
monly termed the strength of the current. 

2. The volt, which measures the pressure or intensity 
of the current. In speaking of electricity, the voltage of 
a current is commonly referred to as the electromotive 
force. 

3. The ohm or unit of resistance, which serves to 
measure the amount of resistance offered by a conductor 
to the flow of the electric current. 

4. The watt or unit of power, which serves to meas- 
ure the power of the electric current. One horsepower is 
equivalent to 746 watts. 


(a) Define the different electrical units and 
(b) An electrical machine works 
what is the horsepower of the 





electrical units are the 


com- 


(b) The horsepower in this case is 
dip ee = 5+ hp. 


Ques.—Where and when would you enter and make 
out your daily report, after completing the examination 
of the mine, in the bituminous region of Pennsylvania? 

Ans.—The Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania 
(Art. 5, See. 2) requires that a suitable record book shall 
be kept at the mine office on the surface; and that the 
fireboss, immediately after completing the examination 
of the mine, or any portion thereof, shall enter in said 
book, with ink, a record of such examination and sign 
the same. This record must show the time taken in mak- 
ing the examination and also clearly state the nature and 
location of any danger discovered in any room, entry or 
other place, in the mine. 

The same section of the law provides, also, that such a 
record book may be kept at .a station located in the in- 
take entry of the mine; but, in this case, the fireboss is 
required to sign also the report entered in the record book 
in the mine office on the surface. 

Art. 8, Sec. 3, of the same law requires a like daily 
record to be made in a similar book kept at the mine 
office, by the person whose duty it is to examine the ropes, 
links and chains in the hoisting shaft at least once in 24 
hours. 

Ques.—If, in the examination of a mine, the air cur- 
rent was found charged with gas to the explosive limit 
when the air was not completely saturated, what would 
be the explosive condition of the same air current after 
complete saturation had taken place? 

Ans.—The effect of an increase in the degree of hu- 
midity of the mine air on its explosive condition is some- 
what questionable. While it cannot be denied that, in 
the event of ignition taking place, the evaporation of a 
larger horn of water, per unit of volume of gas- 
charged air, will result in the absorption of a corres- 
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ponding amount of heat and will, to that extent, modify 
the violence of the explosion by decreasing the tempera- 
ture developed in the ignition, this effect is generally con- 
ceded to be practically inappreciable. The chief point 
in question, however, is whether the saturated condi- 
tion of the air would have any practical effect to raise or 
lower the point of ignition of the explosive mixture. 
The purpose of saturating the intake currenteof a mine, 
which is generally conceded to be good practice, is not 
to decrease the explosibility of the air; but to carry the 


-moisture thus absorbed by the air current into the mine, 


and thereby prevent the absorption of moisture from the 
mine workings by a dry air current. In answer to the 
question asked, we think it may be safely stated that the 
increase of saturation in the mine air will not appreciably 
affect its explosive condition. 

Ques.—A tract of coal land contains 1500 acres; the 
coal lies 500 ft. below the surface; the seam is 4 ft. 
thick and underlaid with 3 ft. of fireclay, beneath which 
is 4 ft. of sandstone. Above the coal is 5 ft. of slate and 
the measures overlying the slate are sandstone and shale. 
Phe coal is known to give off gas. How would you pro- 
ceed to open and develop this property, to produce 1200 
tons of coal per day of 8 hours? 

Ans.—To provide for a daily output of 1200 tons of 
coal, it is necessary to estimate on, say 400 miners, 200 
loaders, 15 drivers and the same number of mules, 25 
bosses, daymen and boys, making a total of, say 640 men 
underground. The mine being gaseous, provision must 
be made for not less than 200 cu.ft. per man, and from 
500 to 600 cu.ft. per min, per mule. The total volume 
of air required to fulfill these requirements should not be 
less than, say 150,000 cu.ft. per min. 

A three-compartment shaft should be sunk to the coal, 
providing two hoistways, say not less than 6x9 ft. in the 
clear, each, and one manway of the same dimensions mak- 
ing the size of the shaft, say 9x20 ft. in the clear. This 
hoisting shaft should be made the downcast for the 
mine. The mine should be opened, preferably, on the 
four-entry system, providing two intake haulage roads, 
one for empties running into the mine and the other for 
coal coming out, and flanked by two return airways, one 
for each side of the mine. This main-eritry system should 
be driven on both sides of the shaft, thereby providing 
four separate sections of the mine, each having a separate 
ventilating current and each producing on an average 
300 tons of coal per day. The main-haulage roads should 
be driven 6x10 ft. in section, while the return airways 
may be driven 5x12, or, preferably, 5x14 ft. in section, 
to avoid the handling of an unnecessary amount of slate 
taken from the roof. The bottom should not be dis- 
turbed. 

If conditions will permit, better results will be obtained 
by working this seam longwall. If surface conditions are 
favorable, the shaft should be located centrally in the 
property, so as to reach as large an area of coal as 
practicable. Conditions, however, must determine both 
the number and location of shafts required. 
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Washington D. C. 


It has been understood that the investigations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission into the doings of the an- 
thracite coal roads would be resumed on Apr. 22 and that 
at that time the roads would be allowed to continue their 
presentation of the case to its completion, setting forth all 
of their rates and practices. 

The inquiry as now planned is to be the most extensive 
the commission has ever undertaken. The immediate de- 
fendants number nine: Reading, Jersey Central, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Delaware & Hudson, Lackawanna, Erie, with the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, and Pennsylvania with the 
Northern Central. As a matter of fact, all roads east of the 
Mississippi are named as nominal defendants to the investi- 
gation, although the case naturally centers around those 
above named. 

The investigation was started by the commission of its 
own volition, and most elaborate statistics have been asked 
of the nine defendant roads. 

There have been several cases before the commission 
against hard-coal rates, but all in which a finding was made 
affected only individual roads. 

Thus, the so called Marian Coal Co. case filed in 1910 which 
resulted in reductions of rates from the Wyoming district to 
Hoboken affected the Lackawanna. The celebrated Meeker 
complaint involved rates on the Lehigh Valley to Perth 
Amboy and in that case rates on sizes larger than buckwheat 
were marked down. Going further back, the suit of Coxe 
Bros. vs. Lehigh Valley in 1888 and Haddock vs. the Lacka- 
wanna in 1890, affected only special rates and the reduc- 
tions were never put in force. 

The so called Hearst case of 1902 was broad in its scope, 
but as the evidence advanced it was almost entirely rates to 
tidewater that were discussed, and no finding was ever 
made. This case was up before the commission in 1905, re- 
opened by the commission in 1906, reargued again that year 
and then lapsed for almost 8 years, and was finally dismissed 
only last February, this action undoubtedly being taken in 
_ view of the present investigation. 


i Progress in the Freight Rate Case 


Further progress with the freight rate case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has confirmed the belief that 
the commission does not intend to consider the granting of 
higher rates to the coal carrying roads if that can in any 
way be avoided. The turning of the discussion to the finan- 
cial condition of the roads as has now been ordered by the 
commission is: considered to be an exceedingly favorable 
symptom by those who have been opposed to the advancing of 
coal rates. In their judgment the roads chiefly concerned in 
the carrying of coal are in so favorable a financial situation 
that they will not be able to make out any sufficient case 
for higher rates from the standpoint of necessity except in- 
sofar as they demand these rates in order that they may 
be able to equalize their charges with those of the other 
railways which have been calling for an advance, 

It had not been expected that the commission would go 
into the financial aspect of the roads in connection with this 
investigation of the proposed advance rates demanded, indeed 
it had been some time ago expressly stated that the com- 
mission thought it unnecessary or undesirable to undertake 
that phase of study. Just what has changed the point of 
view in this way is not altogether clear, but it is supposed 
that the principal factor has been the constant effort of the 
railroads to show that the advance in the rates is necessary 
to them from the mere standpoint of keeping their heads 
above water. 

In the judgment of members of the commission, it is un- 
derstood, the discussion of finance will, show that in the case 
of some roads which are primarily devoted to the carrying 
of specified classes of commodities, the demand for an in- 
crease on this ground is misleading. The coal roads for in- 
stance, or those which are largely engaged in the transpor- 
tation of coal in all parts of the country are believed to be 
conspicuously in this position. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Denial of the existence of collusion between the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the Central R.R. of New Jersey, 
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in regard to the settlement of accounts or other financial busi- 
ness, was made on Apr. 14 by officials of the coal company at 
the resumption of hearings in the anti-trust suit of the 
Federal Government against the Reading and other groups of 
anthracite companies. 

W. C. Johnson, comptroller of the coal company, testified 
that coal is sold to the Central R.R. of New Jersey at the 
same prices as are charged to other consumers. The coal 
company and the Central R.R., which controlls it through 
majority stock ownership, keep entirely separate accounts. 

Testimony along similar lines was given by C. F. Huber, 
vice-president and general manager of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. He also asserted that the statistics known as 
the “Griffith” tables prepared about 18 years ago, and pur- 
porting to show the extent of the unmined coal in Penn- 
sylvania are erroneous. 

S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., testified that this company is entirely independent 
of connection or association with railroad business. 

Further testimony, intended to show that separate organ- 
izations and managements are maintained for the coal min- 
ing and coal transporting companies was given on Apr. 17, 
when hearings for the defense were resumed. 

W. G. Brown, secretary of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., said that his company paid the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. the regular tariffs for transporting coal. On 
cross-examination for the Government, he admitted that 
George F. Baer is president of both companies and is an ac- 
tive director of the coal and iron company. He conceded that 
on monthly balances the coal and iron company was always 
debtor to the railway, although only the customary 60 days’ 
credit was extended. 

W. J. Richards, vice-president and general manager of the 
coal and iron company, testified as to the great technical 
difficulties experienced in coal mining in the Schuylkill 
region. Although the Government objected to his testimony 
as irrelevant and immaterial, it was embodied in the records. 

Mr. Richards said his company had spent $12,374,000 in 
improvements during the last 12 years, but no new lands 
were acquired. He gave the cost of production of anthracite 
coal, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, as $2.35 per ton, 
although in a statement rendered to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the company had given the cost in No- 
vember, 1912, as $2.282. Mr. Richards explained that the dif- 
ference was due to the larger amount of coal mined in the 
fall of 1912, a period of record-breaking production, which 
lessened the cost per ton somewhat, owing to the fact that 
certain charges are constant whether much or little coal is. 
produced. 


A Lengthy Litigation 


A suit started 25 years ago by the Reading Ry., to stop 
the mining of coal underneath Mahanoy Plane, was decided 
on Apr. 13. So long drawn out was the litigation that 
several of the masters appointed to take the testimony died 
before they could make a report. 

Ex-Congressman James B. Reilly, who was appointed as 
the fourth master, made a report on the above date, which 
sustains the Reading Co. in obtaining the injunction, which 
compelled independent operators to allow pillars to remain 
to support the surface of the earth. But on certain tracts 
where more pillars were demanded than necessary the inde- 
pendents were awarded $36,696 damages and the costs were 
also placed on the railroad company. 

A large proportion of the anthracite coal sent to market 
by the Reading Ry. Co. is hoisted over Broad Mountain by 
means of gigantic stationary engines at Mahanoy Plane 
and it was important to the railroad to prevent any disturb- 
ance to the Plane by mining underneath. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Larksville—Orders from Delaware & Hudson Officials on 
Apr. 16 closed three collieries. These are Nos. 4 and 5 and 
the Boston, giving employment to 1500 men and boys. The 
officials claim that each of the collieries is in need of repairs 
and that because of the slight demand for coal these can 
best be made at this time. It is expected that the collieries 
will be idle for many weeks. 
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Freeland—Electricity is displacing steam at the Harwood KENTUCKY 
colliery. The steam hoisting apparatus has been discarded Harlan—Coal operators in Harlan County are directly in- 
and electric hoists substituted. The boiler house will be terested in the newly organized Harlan County Forest Pro- 
abandoned, as there is no further use for it. The only en- tective Association, which represents in its membership the 
gine operating under steam pressure isa big first-motion owners of over 150,000 acres of timbered land. Conservation 
hoisting engine which will be displaced in time. of the lumber through prevention of forest fires is one of 
Leviston—_The few remaining miners that reside at Levis- the objects of the association, and the coal men are co- 


ton have been asked to vacate on account of the stripping operating in the campaign. The timber of Harlan County 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which is in close proximity a of ete eos value in connection with the coal industry, 
to the town. The ground that is now occupied by the houses ‘Since it is estimated that one acre of timber will mine 
is desired for a dumping ground for the clay and rock that about three-quarters of an acre of coal. 


are being removed from the coal beds. Whitesburg—Preliminary work in preparation for exten- 

Scotch WValley—Coal-mining operations have taken on a sive coal-mining operations at Penny, just over the Letcher 
new lease of life at the mines of the Beaver Valley Coal Co., County line, in Pike County, have been begun under the di- 
where two steam shovels are now in operation opening a JYection of former manager John G. Smyth, of the Con- 
large stripping. solidated Coal Co. Six hundred houses will be erected and 


several good business blocks for the accommodation of the 


Pottsville—A corporation was made the defendant in a several thousand men who are to be given amiaaeae 


criminal suit for the first time in many years when a case ; } t : : i t 

was returned to court Apr. 16 by Justice McShea against the Jenkins—Coal-mine owners and miners in this section of 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. The information § sets Kentucky are hopeful for favorable consideration by Con- 

forth that the defendant corporation operatesacoalminenear ®8ress of Representative John W. Langley’s bill providing for 

McAdoo and has failed to keep a record of the number of the appropriation of $50,000 to establich here a mine-roscue 

cars of coal mined and loaded as required by law. station and an expert station for analyzing and testing coals, 
lignite and other minerals and substances. 


Lexington—Professor H. D. Easton, of the College of 
Carroiltown—The No. 1 mine of the Ebensburg Coal Co. wines and Metallurgy, Lexington, Kentucky, has issued a call 


at Colver, made a record in production for the month of to all the men who have attended the Practical Miners’ Course 
March when 89,000 tons of coal were shipped. All this came to meet on May 8 for their first reunion. 


Bituminous 


from a single opening, and a 3%-ft. coal bed. It is believed This eight weeks course was first held during the summer 
that this record has seldom been surpassed under like condi- of 1908 and has been held each summer until ths present year 
tions. : when it was opened on Apr. 1 with an enrollment of 30 prac- 

Pittsburgh—It is reported that Connellsville coke makers’ tical miners representing all the important mining counties 
have shut down many ovens, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in- in the state. Kentucky State University was probably the 
terests alone having closed 1300 ovens recently. first college to offer instruction of the nature needed by men 


preparing for mine foreman examinations, but other colleges 
have now taken up the same line and are offering similar 
courses, 

The date of the reunion has been set so that the men can 
attend the annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute 
and the state-wide First Aid Contest to be held in Lexington 
on May 8 and 9. As a special feature, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines will have its explosion gallery on the contest field 

Canonsburg—Stringent orders have been issued by the and give demonstrations with it. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. that hereafter its mine foremen, assist- 


Indiana—An attempt to destroy a hall being erected for 
the use of the United Mine Workers at Iselin was recently 
made. Returning to work after the lunch hour, John Ties, 
foreman of construction crew, found 26 sticks of dynamite 
beneath the building. A burning fuse had almost reached the 
explosives. This was, however, successfully extinguished 
by the foreman. 


OHIO 
ant foremen, firebosses, machine foremen, and drivers must : . : 
sever their connections with all clubs which have sideboard ’ Athens—The Luhrig Coal Co., which has been operating a 
attachments. This order has been sent to all the company’s ™ne on the B. & O. S. W. west of Athens, has started to dis- 
mines in Washineton County mantle the tipple and plant to move into West Virginia. 


Cleveland—The Rail and River Coal Co. brought suit Apr. 
16 in the Federal Court to test the constitutionality of the 
Green anti-screen law passed by the last Legislature, which 
provides that the miners shall be paid for all the coal they 
dig. The operators closed their mines on Apr. 1 stating that 
the enforcement of the Green law destroyed their ability to 

Rockwood—lIt is reported here that a Pittsburgh coal compete with Pennsylvania and Indiana operators. <A favor- 
syndicate has notified farmers and optioners of the 10,000- able decision will probably hurry a cessation of the present 
acre tract in Milford Township to prepare deeds for the shut-down of all Ohio mines. 
mineral underlying their farms. It is said that the West- 
ern Maryland R.R. will cross the river into this new, coal 
field. Marion—The Donnelly-Koennecke Coal Co., operating for 
many years north of Carterville, in Williamson County, has 
been declared bankrupt, and W. O. Potter, of this place, has 

Fairmont—VFire and an accident effectually put two mines een appointed receiver. 
of the Austin Coal & Coke Co., at Austin, out of commis- Royalton—A slope, 50 ft. deep, has been driven from the 
sion recently. The fire: destroyed the tipple of No. 1 mine # north workings of the South Mine of the Franklin Coal & 
with a heavy loss, which was partly covered by insurance. A Coke Co. here, to the lower vein. Several months ago, in 
large crowd gathered and someone entered the No. 2 mine, working northward through the mine, the coal disappeared. 
and released an electric motor at the head of a steep slope. Borings indicated the vein 50 ft. farther down, and this con- 
This machine ran down the incline and wrecked at the bot- dition existed for two or three miles across the tract. No 


tom, effectually shutting down Mine No. 2. more coal will be worked from the upper vein. The coal 


Charleston—Declaring that they would rather shut down ee lower vein is of superior quality. 

their mines than operate them at a loss, the coal operators Harrisburg—Several collieries of the O’Gara Coal Co. have 
of the Kanawha field on Apr. 17 refused the demand of the closed down for repairs, the time of suspension being indefi- 
United Mine Workers for an advance of 10 per cent. and nite. This will, however, probably last about three months, 
asked the men to accept a cut. Among other things the The mines affected are Nos. 3, 4, 9, 14 and 15. Some of this 
operators seek a reduction of four cents per ton run of mine company’s mines in Indiana are also closed down, and two 
in the Big Vein territory. carloads of mules have been shipped therefrom to Illinois 
where they have been placed in pasture. 


Sharon—After ten years of successful operation, the coal 
mine on the Fogel farm near New Wilmington was aband- 
oned Apr. 18. This is the last of about 50 of the smaller 
mines that have been operated during the past half cen- 
tury between Bethel and Sharpsville. 


ILLINOIS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Despite the reported depression in other coal 
fields, the Norfolk & Western region appears to be more ein reicinng he ate ea ca ADT 16 flatly refused to 
than holding its own as is shown by the official report of pecece fe S aie ok pee Site: bhptey for higher 
traffic over that road during the month of March. This showed Paes Shae Sere hts ate rejected practically 


an increase of 560,140 tons over the shipments for the pre- every demand made upon them. 
ceeding month, and 460,960 tons over the shipments from the ARKANSAS 
same sources for the corresponding month of last year. The Fort Smith—Sixteen thousand union mers in District 


flgures for the total shipments are in March, 19138, 1,751,158 No. 21, embracing Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, are re- 
tons; March, 1914, 2,112,118 tons. Coke shipments reached ported to have voted to accept a renewal of the present wage 
a total of 71,620 tons, all coming from the Pocahontas field. scale for the next two years at a vote taken on the proposi- 
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tion on Apr. 14 at Fort Smith, Ark. The alternative was to 
strike after July 31, when the present agreement expires. 

The Bache-Benman Syndicate intends resuming operations 
under the open-shop policy at Prairie Creek Mine No. 4, 
Prairie Creek, at an early date. This was indicated recently 
when it became known that the plant which had been closed 
for more than a week as the result of a riot had been placed 
under guard again. 


COLORADO 





Ludlow—Thirteen men were killed and about 40 wounded 
on Apr. 20, as the result of a 14-hr. battle waged between 
militiamen and striking miners. During the fighting the big 
tent colony was destroyed by fire and hundreds of women 
and children are being cared for by citizens. It is reported 
that the militiamen lost three privates, one killed and two 
wounded, while the remaining casualties were sustained by 
the strikers. It is reported that “General’ Louis Tikas, a 
strike leader is among the dead. 
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Leeds, England—A settlement of the Yorkshire coal min- 
ers strike was reached Apr. 15, when the men voted to 
resume work. The strikers numbering about 170,000 quit on 
Apr. 2, demanding the introduction of a minimum wage 
seale. A conciliation board was appointed to discuss. the 
points at issue, and succeeded in obtaining the men’s con- 
sent to the taking of a ballot. 
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Col. W. R. Lynn, formerly with the Caldwell Coal Co., of 
Huhlenberg County, Ky., has become general salesman for the 
Coil Coal Co. and will represent that company in Southern 
territory. 


TO 
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R. W. Overall has been made general manager of the 
Reinecke Coal Co. in this city, succeeding the late Fred C. 
Reinecke. Mr. Overall, who is also assistant secretary, has 
been connected with the Reinecke company for 26 years. 


R. D. Norris was recently elected president of the Anthra- 
cite Division of American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Four vice-presidents were also elected, W. J. Richards, Edwin 
Ludlow, Arthur Storr, and B. F. Huber. At the same meet- 
ing Charles Enzain was elected secretary treasurer. 


G. W. Ireland, through the reorganization of the office 
management of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., became sales 
manager of the coke department. Richard Donaldson was 
made manager of the coal department, both offices being 
formerly handled by the late Mr. Johnson as general sales 
manager. 


Edward I. Martin, of Columbus, Kan., has been appointed 
receiver for the Pratt-Durkee Coal Co., operating near that 
city. The receivership was established at the request of 
officers of the company, who found themselves unable to 
meet their bi-weekly payroll because of lack of ready funds. 
The mine will be continued by the receiver for the benefit 
of creditors. 


William Hahman was recently appointed receiver for the 
Lilly Coal Co. This firm is perfectly solvent having no debts 
whatever, and the duties of the receiver will be to establish 
the interests of the company in the properties held by it, to 
collect all indebtedness due the firm and make proper dis- 
tribution of the assets among the partners. The receivership 
was caused by the death of Dr. H. J. Evans, some difficulty 
arising in the settlement of the interests of the estate of 
the decreased in the valuable property and assets of the 
company. : 
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J. S. Wiley, a prominent Iowa operator, died at the Red 
Cross Hospital in Kansas City on Apr. 17.. He was 75 years 
old. Mr. Wiley retired from active business two years ago. 
Prior to that time he was president of the Marquette Third 
Vein Coal Co. The body was taken to Davenport, Iowa, for 
interment. 
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U. S. Stafford, outside mine foreman of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., at Chiefton, W. Va., died recently after an illness of 
a few days. Mr. Stafford was a native of Preston County, 
belonging to a well-known family in that section of the state. 
For the past 15 years he has been located at Chiefton, eom- 
ing there about tho time of the opening of the mining plant. 
He was an experienced man in the mining business, and was 
one of the valued and trusted employees of his firm. At the 
time of his death he was 48 years of age, and is survived 
by his wife and four children. 


Stephen Wolschlag, 
of Peoria, Ill., as 


familiarly known to many residents 
“Steve,” died there a short time sgo in 
Proctor Hospital. Mr. Wolschlag was 57 years old. He was 
born in Peoria County, Ill, spending his earlv youth »n a 
farm and later working in the distilleries. Some 20 years ago 
be began his career as a coal operator, forming a partnership 
with James Milliard, under the firm name of Millard & Wol- 
schlag. This venture proved a success and 15 years ago he 
organized the Wolschlag Coédperative Coal Co., which soon he- 
came one of the best known coédperative concerns of the 
state. About a year ago, however, Mr. Wolschlag turned 
this property over to Ditewig & McElwee, but continued in 
active management of the mine. In January 19i4, he was 
appointed by Governor Dunne a member of the Illinois Mine 
Rescue Commission. 
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Soot Blower. G. P. Brown, Chicago, Ill. 1,086,751, Feb. 10, 


1914,. Filed Oct. 26, 1911. Serial No. 656,967. 

Mine Car. J. J. Roby, Cleveland, Ohio. 1,087,318, Feb. 17, 
1914. Filed Nov. 15, 1912. Serial No. 731,479. 

Furnace Grate. W. M. Duncan, Alton, Ill. 1,088,773. Mar. 
8, 1914. Filed July 18, 1912. Serial No. 710,140. 

Mechanical Stoker. VW. M. Duncan, Alton, Ill. 1,088,772. 


Mar. 3, 1914. Filed Apr. 


Smoke Burning Device. 
358, Feb. 17, 1914. 


8, 1912. Serial No. 689,214. 


F. T. Farnum, Chicago, Ill. 1,087,- 
Filed May 31, 1913. Serial No. 770,820. 


Mechanical Stoker. W. R. Wood, London, England. 1,087,- 
155, Feb: 17)°1914. Wiled Apr. 28, 1913. Serial No. 764,131. 

Miner’s Acetylene Lamp. U. Daubresse, 
1,087,645, Feb. 17, 1914. Filed Apr. 20, 1912. 

Fuel Feeding Apparatus. 
LOSTocs ep. acl, bo LA: 
945, f 

Smoke Preventer. B. F. B 
1,088,136. Feb. 24; 1914. 
677,758. 


Electric Locomotive. 
Cor, 


Novinger, Mo. 
Serial No. 692,052. 
C. D. Stevens, Muskegon, Mich. 
Filed Nov. 24, 1905. Serial No. 188,- 


Fairbrother, 
Filed Feb. 15, 


Keene, N. H. 
1942. Serial No. 


G. F. Perin, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,086,396, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed May 15, 
1911. Serial No. 627,241. 


Grate Bar. G. E. Camp, assignor to International Heater 
Co., New York, No Y. £089,317, Mar. 3, 1914. .Wiledy Aug. 14, 
1912. Serial No. 714,956. 


Smoke-Consuntiing Device. D. Townsend, assignor to Cor- 
nell Economizer Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 1,088,639. Feb. 24, 
1914. Filed Sept. 10, 1908. Serial No. 452,353. 


Device for Signaling the Presence of Explosive Gas Mix- 
tures in Fire Damp Mines. H. Neubauer, Siebleben, Germany. 
1,088,611. Feb. 24, 1914. Filed Feb. 25, 1913. Serial No. 
DOO ies 
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Logan, W. Va.—The Island Creek Co., recently organized, 
has secured a lease on about 800 acres, and it is expected 
that development work will start in the next two or three 
weeks. 


. 
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Andrew, Ull.—The Roberts & Schaffer Co. recently secured 
a contract for a Marcus patent coal tipple from the Cora 
Coal Co. to be installed at Andrew, Ill. This tipple will span 
five railroad tracks. <A similar contract for a like tiprle was 
secured from the Tecumseh Coal Mining Co. to be installed at 
Bicknell, Ind. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Richland Coal Co. operating near 
Warwood, anticipates the building of 19 new houses intended 
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for the accommodation of employees within the next few 
days. Last year this firm was obliged to erect about 25 
new houses. Expansion, however, has made necessary this 
additional number of dwellings. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—The work of rebuilding the upper 
works of the Home mine will begin in the near future. The 
plant was partly destroyed by fire recently. A reorganization 
of the Home-Riverside Mining Co., also is to be effected. The 
mine has been operated by C. N. Fish and P. T. White, the 
latter of Cleveland, Ohio, as receivers for some time past. 


Cornettsville, Ky.—The T. C. Seaman Coal Co., recentl 
organized with headquarters at Winchester, Ky., plans th 
installation of a good-sized coal operation here on the Lin 
Fork tract and the expenditure of several hundred thousand 
dollars in the development. A five-mile branch line of the 
Lexington & Hastern is necessary, construction to be started 
May 1. 

Praise, Ky.—Track laying on the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio R.R. between Elkhorn City, Ky., and Dante, Va., is being 
rushed with all possible speed. It is said the work will be 
completed and train service inaugurated over the entire 
connection within 60 days. This line will form an important 
connection between the eastern Kentucky coal field and south 
Atlantic sea-coast cities. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Hazard Town Coal Co., W. M. Jones, 
president, Williamsburg, Ky., is now doing the initial work 
on a coal development one mile from Hazard on the Lex- 
ington & Eastern R.R. It will ship from 50 to 75 tons 
per day from the start and make increases from time to 
time. Two short-line spur branches of the L. & E. will be 
necessary and the work has been begun. 

Viper, Ky.—The Winfrey-Peters Coal Co. here will begin 
a large coal development on Mason’s Creek, three miles from 
Viper, immediately. The development will consist of the 
building of a th~ee-mile spur line of the Lexington & East- 
ern R.R. and the erection of three tipples, several hundred 
miners’ houses, grade work, sawmilling, ete. The lumber 
necessary is to be manufactured on the ground. C. F. Win- 
frey is president and will manage the new work. 


Dieder, Penn.—Excavation and foundation work incident 
to the erection of 124 additional coke ovens, and the re- 
building of the present 300 ovens of the Lehigh Coke Works, 
has been started by F. H. Clement & Co., with a force of 
about 250 men. It is expected that in a short time this force 
will be increased to about 500 men. The amount involved in 
the contract given this company is said to run into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, while the work will re- 
quire at least two years for completion. When this contract 
is finished, the Lehigh Coke Co. intends to immediately start 
the construction of 124 other ovens. 
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Seattle, Wash.—The Hyde Coal Co. is to increase its cap- 
ital stock from $400,000 to $1,000,000 also to increase the 
number on the board of trustees from three to five. 

Pikeville, Ky.—The T. N. Huffman Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators 
are T. N. Huffman, Hester A. Huffman and Mary C. Leslie. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Michigan & West Virginia Land 
and Mining Co. has been incorporated with a capitai of $100,- 
000, the purpose being to develop coal and minezal land in 
W. Va. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Canal Export Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $300,000 to develop 400 
acres of coal land. The intention is to mine about i000 tons 
of coal daily. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Delmar Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are, A. H. Philips, of Grafton; W. Va. E. SS. Philips, Johnen. 
Philips, Ralph A. Courtney and Clarence D. Robertson, of 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Mt. Pulaski, Ill.—The Mt. Pulaski Colliery Co.’s mine here 
is to be sold under a court order on May 5. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Indiana Fireboss Association was held on Apr. 8, with about 
85 per cent. of the membership present, 
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Berlin, Germany—The Krupp Co. recently purchased the 
exclusive right to work 60 coalfields on the estate of the 
Duke of Troy near Duelmen, Austria. The price paid is 
said to exceed $5,000,000. 

Youngstown, Ohio—The 80 new Koppers byproduct ovens 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. will be put in operation 
for the first time in a few days. About 200 unskilled work- 
men are being employed. 

Greenview, Ill. Alfred Svenson, a former mine manager 
and hoisting enginner, is conducting drilling operations with 
a view to opening a small country mine near this place. 
He is not, however, sure of finding coal. 

Connellsville, Penn.—It has been announced that the Con- 

dation Coal Co. interests in Sommerset County by a con- 
tract entered into recently has received orders for the min- 
ing during 1914 of 1,140,000 tons of coal, principally for ex- 
port. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley Ry. Co. and the 
Sunday Creek Co. have asked the U. S. supreme court to re- 
view the recent decision of the federal court assessing a 
fine of $42,000 against the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for ac- 
cepting unsecured notes in payment of prepaid freight 
charges. 








Birmingham, Ala.—There is considerable talk here at the 
present time of a possible merger of the Woodward Iron Co., 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., (southern properties), the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and the Gulf States Steel Co. 
The heads of these various firms will not, however, discuss 
the matter. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—By an amendment to its charter the 
John R. Barnes Coal Co. changes its name to the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Coal Co., and increases its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000. George T. White, H. B. Bonney, W. L. 
Lawton, J. R. Barnes and W. B. Carvin are the incorporators 
who filed the amendment. 


~ Galveston, Texas—The Texas City Transportation Co., on 
Apr. 15, filed suit in the Unitel States District Court, against 
the Davis Coal & Coke Co., of West Virginia asking dam- 
ages to the amount of $40,176.90 on the ground of failure to 
fulfill a contract for the delivery of 180,000 tons of coal to 
the plaintiff at the rate of 60,000 tons per year. 


Chicago, Ill— The newly formed Chicago section of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers held its first annual 
meeting and dinner on the evening of Apr. 14, at the Sherman 
House. The officers elected were: Chairman, Robert W. 
Hunt; Vice-Chairman, J. C. Ede; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. 
Nichols; Executive-Committee, F. K. Copeland and G. M. 
Davidson. 


Springfield, Tll.—On petition of the Sangamon Loan & 
Trust Co., the Williamsville Coal Co. located at Selbytown, 
was recently placed in the hands of a receiver on failure to 
provide for the payment of $40,000 worth of bonds. H. J. 
Linkin was appointed receiver for the company and his 
bond was placed at $10,000. 


Peoria, Ill—Thomas Fox, Neil Groat, George Green, and 
Willis McGrew, four Springfield miners, recently purchased 
the Yocum mine near Lewistown, and will take possession 
shortly. They plan to place this property in such condition 
as to increase the output and reduce the cost of operation. 
Coal will be simply produced for the local market. 














Louisville, Ky.—During the two weeks ending Apr. 18, 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. shipped 
approximately 100,000 tons through the local harbor for New 
Orleans, leaving coal enough for a month or so in the local 
harbor, with little in sight in the way of shipments. G. W. 
Shaw, traffic manager for the company from Louisville to 
New Orleans, has been in New Orleans and at the various 
cities between there and Louisville where the company has 
branches. 


Clarksburgh, W. Va.—Judge A. G. Dayton in the Federal 
District Court on Apr. 17, imposed sentences on the striking 
miners of Colliers, W. Va., for violation of the injunction 
against interference with employees of the West Virginia & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. The men sentenced were guilty of pre- 
venting a party of 18 strike breakers from going to work. 
The sentences imposed ranged from small fines to six months 
imprisonment. 


Bluefield, W. Wa.—A committee representing the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association recently placed 
contracts for 350,000 tons of coal with the Blackwood Coal & 
Coke Co., the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., and the Black Diamond Coal Co. The 
competition for the transportation of the coal from the fields 
of Virginia and Tennessee will fall to the Southern and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. companies. 
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General Review 


Anthracite active but developing signs of weakness. Soft 
coal restricted without enough demand to absorb the heavily 
curtailed production. Business confined to negotiations on 
new contracts. Poor showing in the Lake trade. 


Although the anthracite trade is generally active in all 
departments, contradictions and crosscurrents are beginning 
to develop uncertainties in the situation. On the one hand 
it is noted that mines are working up to full capacity, while 
most of the companies are refusing to accept further busi- 
ness for April delivery, and it is clear that many April 
orders will be carried over into the next month, particularly 
on certain short sizes. On the other hand, careful observers 
point to distinct indications of weakness in basic conditions, 
such as less surplus orders than customary during the open- 
ing month, a light demand in the lake trade, and a request 
that shipments be discontinued because of lack of further 
storage room—a most unusual condition in April. In fact, 
it is generally agreed that the anthracite trade is beginning 
to feel the effects of the’ pressure under which bituminous 
has been laboring for several months. 

The soft-coal business is characterized by an entire ab- 
sence of any demand while the market is dull and restricted, 
with business confined to small lots. Consignment coal is 
still coming in, creating a soft condition in the spot mar- 
ket which the operators are making desperate efforts to 
maintain in order to avoid a decline in quotations on con- 
tract business. Interest is concentrated almost entirely upon 
this latter phase of the situation, and some agencies that 
have already lost business by holding out for high figures 
are now showing a disposition to make concessions. It is 
generally felt that the bottom of the market has been 
reached, but there is much uncertainty as to how long it 
will continue at the low level. 

Production in the Pittsburgh district is larger than there 
is any demand for. Business in Ohio is confined entirely to 
negotiations on contracts for the new year, there being 
neither any production or apparent demand for coal, the 
West Virginia product filling what meager call develops. 
Indications for the lake business are poor so far, and the 
first half of the season, at any rate, will witness a light 
movement. The naval maneuvering out of Hampton Roads 
and the demonstration against Mexico has resulted in a 
heavy loading at some of the Atlantic Coast ports, which has 
been supplemented by a fair movement in the customary 
coastwise and foreign trade. There are indications of some 
improvement in the nonunion fields, as a result of the more 
or less complete cessation of mining in the organized dis- 
tricts. However, the large consumers are standing out de- 
terminedly for lower prices, and not much business is be- 
ing definitely closed. 

A few isolated mines are reported working in the Middle 
Western field, but the demand is so light that even these 
are compelled to operate under restricted capacity. It is a 
situation of no coal, and likewise no demand. 
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BOSTON 
Concessions on Pocahontas and New River for season 
delivery are slight, but yet have an effect on the trade. Spot 
market continues quiet. Distributors who guaranteed season 
prices are apprehensive over the amount of “market coal” 
coming forward. Anthracite shipments ‘heavy, but stove, 
broken and screenings are short. 


Bituminous—A few more of the mill contracts have been 
closed the past week, generally at prices that net close to the 
$2.85 figure for Pocahontas and New River at Hampton 
Roads. The “cuts” that have been made on season business 
so far have been light, but at the same time even slight con- 
cessions have their effect on the market. Part of the dis- 
position to shade prices is due to the determination of certain 
of the agencies to hold business they acquired last year. Some 
of the contract business offering in February and March was 
lost to merchants who were in better position to name at- 
tractive water rates. 
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The spot market is still easy and with practically no new 
developments. Cargoes continue to arrive on consignment 
and low prices therefore prevail at the distributing points. 
A large volume of season business was closed early at $3.80@ 
3.90 f.o.b. Boston, for instance, with a clause guaranteeing 
the price against a decline, and if spot coal continues to be 
sold down to $3.63@3.73 it will be interesting to see whether 
the distributors who made the early contracts will be obliged 
to scale down their prices. Were it not for these contracts 
the spot price would probably be put low enough to discour- 
age shipments ‘fon the market.” 

The market for the Pennsylvania coals is narrow and 
restricted. The coastwise trade just now is pretty well con- 
fined to small lots loading in conjunction with anthracite, and 
this almost entirely from Philadelphia. New York consign- 
ments are mostly to Long Island Sound and the demand there 
is light. All-rail trade shows no improvement. The staple 
varieties are having fair business for so dull a season, but 
most of the operators are clamoring for orders. 

Anthracite—Cargoes are coming forward freely and some 
of the dealers here are rapidly getting to the point where 
they will have to call a halt on shipments. The retail de- 
mand is still exceptional, but a few days of warm weather 
will put it on a normal basis. Stove size is hard to get and 
screenings and broken are also in short supply. 

Bituminous prices are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
MIneS Fs.5% ssisicee cvs $0.95@ 1.50 $1.25@ 1.65 $1.67@ 1.77 
INGwe York *s sone 2.20@ 2.75 2.50@ 2.90 2.92@ 3.02 
Philadelphia*..... 2.50@ 3.05 2.80@ 3.20 3.22@ 3.32 
Baltimore*. <¢) -Bisswoes ool Ct OOS eee 2.85@ 2.95 
Hampton on Gs Seer sere Sr MeN 8 een Mee trae tra $2.80@ 2.85 
BOSTON. das os Se Fe nti, Bee eee. dren. BRON Sa, 3.68@ 3.78 
PFOVIGENCE | s WRR EE ore oe RATE din isk Reve ott ees 3.55@ 3.78 
* F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Increased activity in anthracite at close of the month. A 
heavy demand in the line trade. Believed the low point in 
bituminous has been reached but duration of existing con- 
ditions indeterminate. Searcely any prompt market quot- 
able. 


Anthracite—While locally the demand for anthracite coal, 
particularly the prepared sizes, has not been heavy, the gen- 
eral situation throughout the country has improved ma- 
terially during the past week or ten days and from the oper- 
ating end the business is in excellent condition. Contracts 
are taking full production of broken coal. The general mar- 
ket is absorbing at full circular all of the egg and stove 
coal, the latter being particularly short. Chestnut is in- 
clined to be dull and inactive and all of the small sizes are in 
short supply . Some of the companies have already re- 
fused to accept further orders on stove coal and have at the 
same time notified their customers they will not agree to 
accept any further orders for delivery at the April price. The 
line demand is heavy and most of the individual coal is be- 
ing supplied to that trade. The heavy demand for the higher 
grade steam sizes is subject to comment. While the poorer 
qualities are available at moderate prices they are moving 
promptly and with little trouble. 

There is a tendency on the part of many of the consumers 
to shift to bituminous coal or to a mixture of bituminous and 
No. 2 or No. 3 buckwheat. This mixture is becoming more 
popular with a large part of the smaller consuming trade 
while the larger concerns are changing gradually to bitumin- 
ous entirely. 

The dealers around New York have made a set price for 
April and May and are finding business somewhat dull for 
April, but appear to be well booked up for May deliveries. It 
is anticipated that the movement of coal will be heavy for 
the next month or two at least. 

The New York market is now quotable as follows: 


Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken? oa ccntch te aps beets $4.60 $4.60 $4.55 $4.55 
Pigott hie kd. chee 4.85 4.75@4.85 4.80 4.70@4.80 
StOVOr oe ches fe ws.se eee ne aa 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.70@4.80 
AOHSaGNU tases ors sa, cen aero 5.10 |'5.10 5.05 4.95@5.05 

OES Fetes) cattielas'e otis oteldiar ene 3.55 3.50@3.60 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheastascvacsicws certs 2 2.80 2.80@2.90 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.80 

ICR ei etaie nan wataele ssiece 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.30 1.80@2.25 
Barley......... Stic mom WebaSTOL Bh et) 1.70 1,40@1.75 
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Bituminous—There has been little or no change in the 
market on bituminous coal during the past week in spite 


number’ of mines ‘idle in the Central Penn- 
sylvania field. There are still many shippers embargoed to 
Port Reading on account of an over-accumulation. Consider- 
able of this coal is of the cheaper grade from West Virginia, 
but at the same time some of it comes from the union field, 
now on suspension, and some from the Pittsburgh district. 
This is due no doubt to the desire of the shippers to pre- 
pare themselves with an extra stock of coal in order to take 
eare of their trade during the suspension. Consumers are 
well fortified with stocks equivalent to at least four weeks 
supply and at the same time it is most difficult to make 
sales on any grade of coal at any price. ; 

While the present situation is probably the most tense we 
will have to consider for the coming year, it is doubtful if 
any material increase in demand will develop for the next 
week or two at least and in any event any increase will 
likely be very gradual. 

It is estimated that about 30% of a normal tonnage is 
coming from the Central Pennsylvania district, but even 
those operators still working are finding it most difficult to 
keep their mines operating on account of the lack of orders. 
Producers of the better grades are inclined, however, to hold 
their coal at a moderate price or close down. Coal in the 
hands of shippers now at the piers and especially the poorer 
grades is being offered at extremely low figures ranging 
from °$2.10£:0;,b:,.D: 
loaded cargoes of poor coal offering at very low prices, but 
the nominal market continues as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, 
$3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No apparent falling off in demand for anthracite, and trade 
looks favorable for the next month or six weeks. Many 
orders and deliveries behind. Conditions in bituminous show 
no improvement.. Volume of business and prices about the 
Same. 

Anthracite—The closing days of the first month of the 
new anthracite season, find the trade in a favorable posi- 


of the large 


tion, and it is not expected that there will be any radical 
change for the next six weeks. This, of course, applies 
to the prepared sizes. Already. the market for pea coal, 


influenced by the summer weather, has shown a marked in- 
clination to sag, and it is understood that the surplus is be- 
ing put into stock; No. 1 buckwheat and rice are still find- 
ing a ready market, and with the one exception, all sizes 
are moving off on orders. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is always expressed during 
April, owing to the inability of the producing companies to 
supply all the demand at the lowest season’s prices. The 
best distribution possible is made, orders being filled con- 
secutively as entered, but with the demand centered on one or 
two sizes, it is not possibie to satisfy any one. As is always 
the case, there is a large influx of orders during the closing 
days of the month, those having the space to store, placing 
orders with the expectation of saving the ten cents per 
ton, 


Circular Individual 
Broken ies: osc afer isisvelsicis cleisletal etme ahem sate $4.25 $4.35 
LOT a SH eo nAc: eacleadanlans sioctesleermee eee 4.50 4.50 
Stove. sci nses Ss jakiele laters ele Grotevatetarntete cratate 4.50 4.60@ 4.70 
Chestnutaccsestase aid olahe aero releiels ie iepetaveie sine 4.75 4.75 
ot RA ACME neon holo eans aro Saacanse 3.25 


Bituminous—More interest is manifested in the bituminous 
market. Notwithstanding that fully 75 to 80% of the bitu- 
minous operations have suspended the trade does not seem to 
reflect any abnormal condition. It is evident that the con- 
sumers have ample stocks, and are not fearful of being un- 
ehle to revlenish them at other than normal market figures. 
The general business may be characterized as dull. A 
slightly better demand was noted early in the week, but the 
prices realized were those of a week or two past. 


BALTIMORE 


Shipments on contract practically the only business. Price 
list steady. Anthracite retailers announce spring and sum- 
mer prices with addition of Pennsylvania state tax. 


The trade as a whole is paying little or no attention to 
the light spot business now being negotiated at unsatis- 
factory prices, and instead are bending their energies to 
make the most out of their contracts. The movement on con- 
tract is moderately good when general industrial conditions 
are considered. Considerable coal is moving to Gulf ports, 
and the shipments to New England are on the increase. Mid- 
summer is expected to find about a normal movement in that 
direction. 

Meanwhile prices remain fairly steady. Spot coals are 
being held close to the general basis of contracts. West 
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Virginia fuels are the dullest, three-quarter is selling at the 
mines at from 80 to 85e. and slack as low as 70 or 75e. Steam 
fuels from West Virginia are holding well at from 90c. to $1, 
low grade Pennsylvania line coals at from $1 to $1.15 with 
the choicer grades around $1.25, and the best at from $1.35 
to $1.40. . 

The retail anthracite circular was announced the past 
week. It remains the same as last spring with the exception 
of an addition of 10c. per ton on all grades to cover the as- 
sessment of the Pennsylvania tax. The low figure, 40c. off 
the old fall schedule, will hold until May 31, and will then 
advance 10c. each month during June, July, August, Septem- 
ber and October. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Pittsburgh district mines more than full handed. 
duction in excess of requirements. 
Prices have scarcely developed. 
with consumption decreasing. 


Pro- 
Business so light, market 
Connellsville coke stagnant, 


Bituminous—Miners apparently did not understand con- 
ditions as to referendum vote on wage scale and many re- 
fused to work at first, there being only about 10 mines in 
Pittsburgh district operating at beginning of last week. But 
they have since been returning and there were enough men 
this week to do all work required, which is not much, be- 
cause of the large stocks and lake season not having opened: 
Pittsburgh district is this week producing about 40% of the 
full tonnage. It is understood that counting of referendum 
vote in this district is completed, but formal announcement 
has not been made at this writing. A conference will then 
be arranged for the usual adjustment of various local mat- 
ters and this will probably be accomplished by end of month. 

There has been little demand for coal and sales have been 
too light to establish a market. It is probable that con- 
cessions could be secured in some cases from the regular 
prices which continue as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, 
$1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14%-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. There have been practically no negotiations for 
lake coal and shipments by the regular interests are not 
likely to be of any volume for several weeks. 

Connellsville Coke—The market has been absolutely stag- 
nant. Some coke is being released through the blowing out 
of furnaces but operators doubtless intend to restrict pro- 
duction accordingly, for if any coke were forced on the 
market, prices would undoubtedly suffer. The market is 
largely nominal, as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.90@1.95; 
contract furnace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.50; contract 
foundry, $2.40@2.50, per ton at ovens. 


BUFFALO 

No improvement in bituminous market. Slow mining is 
reducing surplus materially but will take some time yet to 
affect prices. Coke inactive, but bottom prices appear to 
have been reached. Anthracite easy when it should be rush- 
ing. 

Bituminous—There is still some coal on track here and 
elsewhere, but the congestion is slowly disappearing. Deal- 
ers say that it will take till May 15 at least to clean up the 
supply so that consumers will come back into the market as 
they are much overstocked. Consumption appears to be 
slower than a year ago and shows no disposition to increase. 
As a rule the Buffalo trade is paying little attention to the 
open market. They all have contracts and regular orders as 
a rule and it is enough for the present to look after them. 
The difficulty comes from some misguided mine owners dump- 
ing coal on this market after failing to sell it elsewhere. 
It is seldom possible to sell such consignment coal at a 
profit. The Allegheny Valley miners are practically all idie 
and they are not expected to resume work again till May. 
There is no difficulty as a rule, but the men will seldom work 
when there is a rate agreement pending. This is quite satis- 
factory to the operators, who say that the prospect is good 
for resumption sometime next month on exactly old condi- 
tions. A good increase in consumption would insure a paying 
trade, but such is hardly anticipated. 

The prices of bituminous are about as weak as they can 
be, but quotations remain on the former basis of $2.80 for 
Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run 
and $2.25 for slack. The demand for slack is much better 
than for sizes, but it will ease off as soon as there is more 
three-quarter made for the lake trade. 

The first sailing from this port, on Apr. 16, increased the 
activity at the docks. The price for three-quarter delivered 
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on board is $2.90, the same as last year. 
used in that trade is three-quarter. 

Coke—There is little demand beyond the regular move- 
ment to the furnaces, but the standard ovens refuse to reduce 
their prices any further. It is said that where a reduction 
is made it is always on coke that is not of the best. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.50 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry. 

Anthracite—The trade is good, though April sales wil. be 
much smaller than usual. Shippers are not troubled about 
it, as the prices will be higher next month. Before the end 
of April they have usually received two or three times the 
amount of orders that they could fill but this is not the case 
now and some of them will be practically even with their 
orders by the opening of May. 

Several lake steamers have gone to Ohio ports to load 
coal for the upper lakes and one or two cargoes will go out 
soon. The start is slow and it may be sometime before the 
Sault passage is open. There is never any life to the lake 
trade till iron ore moves. 


COLUMBUS 

Attention of industry in Ohio concentrated on the coming 
conference of operators and miners. Little demand for either 
domestic or steam grades. All mines are still closed. 

The coal trade during the past week was quiet in every 
way. As none of the mines are in operation the production 
was nil. Operators and jobbers report few inquiries and it 
appears that there would be little demand at this time even 
if the mines were in operation. 

The coming lake trade is ‘attracting some attention, al- 
though the prospects are not bright. While navigation is 
practically open, no coal will be landed on the docks at the 
Northwest prior to May 1 when the tax listing is done in the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota. There is still consider- 
able tonnage on the docks and as a result not a great deal of 
coal will be shipped early in the season. Even were the 
mines running there would not be much activity in the lake 
trade before June 1. 

Steam demand is light as most of the steam users have a 
supply on hand for 60 days. Railroads are not using much 
coal since many of their trains have been discontinued. Do- 
mestic trade is about a thing of the past. Dealers have ample 
stocks for the time being and will not be in the market be- 
fore the stocking-up period. Some demand is reported for 
Pocahontas and other fancy grades of domestic fuel. While 
this is the time for many steam contracts to expire, little is 
being done toward renewal pending a settlement of the wage 
agreement. Railroad contracts will be up as soon as the 
basis of mining is settled. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are 
as follows: 


Nearly all the coal 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump... .$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
BEPIEAGT scictise orks v's 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
ONC Ue Re eee 1.25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.90@ 0.85 0.90@ 0.85 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.80@ 0.75 1.00@ 0.75 0.80@ 0.75 0.70@ 0.65 
CLEVELAND 


Sales for shipment are being taken at prices hardly better 
than those offered for spot coal. The spot market has cleaned 
up. Shipping has started to Lake Michigan, but Lake Su- 
perior navigation is still closed. Pocahontas operators have 
pretty well sold up their May and June output of screened 
coal, 

The lowest prices of the year were made last week to 
clean up soft coal. Youghiogheny slack was sold at $1.55 and 
three-quarter Richland, No. 8, brought $1.85. Fairmount 
coarse coals were sold at around $1.95. Very little coal is 
being carried over the week end, but what is enroute may 
change the situation for a day or two. 

Sales of Fairmount gas for shipment were made the latter 
part of the week at $1.90 Cleveland for lump and $1.80 Cleve- 
land for slack. The orders were not large, but indicate the 
market is beginning to rid itself of storage coal. It will be 
another ten days before the true strength of the market can 
be judged. 

Rumors that No. 8 mine-run has been sold on contract at 
$1 f.o.b. mines were quite common the last few days. The 
general tone of the market is toward slightly lower prices 
on contract coal during 1914 than last year. Little contract- 
ing has been done in Ohio coals because of the unsettled 
labor condition. Those who have been closely following the 
market report the larger buyers are not in need of as much 
coal as last year and estimate a lake movement of 21,000,000 
to 22,000,000 tons of bituminous coal as compared with 
28,000,000 tons in 1913. 

Coal has been loaded at all the lake shipping ports during 
the last week and a few vessels have sailed, but the traffic 
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will continue light the rest of the month. ‘The Straits of 
Mackinac have been opened by fish tugs which did not find 
the ice bothersome. Three boats arrived at Detroit, Mich., 
Saturday with coal for the Algoma Steel Co. at Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont., but did not try to proceed until Sunday. The 
heavy ice in Whitefish Bay at the entrance to Lake Superior 
is so thick and the extent so great that none of the ships 
will be able to get through before Apr. 25. 

All doubt as to freight rates on the lakes was removed 
last week when the C. Reiss Coal Co. chartered vessel ca- 
pacity to transport 2,000,000 tons of bituminous coal to ports 
on Lakes Michigan and Superior at 30c. It has been cus- 
temary for the Reiss company to pay less than the Mil- 
waukee rate for coal going to Sheboygan, but the rates this 
year are too low for a differential. The shippers who were 
talking a lower rate to Lake Superior ports gave up the 
idea when the Reiss rate was announced. 

Prices of coal for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahontas Fairmount 
Dun pg sais ees tee mee hen $2.95 $1.90@$1.95 
| OT eRe hy BACT COORD Ab eit Ne ae Seater 2.95 
Mine runeoomer econ aoe ween aah 2.60 : 
Slack. Wy sshessa ae ee ee ae is ine tte 2.60 1.80@ 1.85 


CINCINNATI 

Refusal of West Virginia operators to increase wage rate 
causes alarm in the local market. Dealers have enough sup- 
plies on hand to last thirty days. Trade unusually quiet and 
dull. 

Local dealers are greatly concerned over the action of! the 
operators of West Virginia in not only refusing to meet. the 
demand of the miners for a 10% increase, but in seeking to 
have the men accept a decrease. This action of the oper- 
ators was brought out at the joint conference in session at 
Charleston, W. Va., last week. The operators declare they 
have reached a point where it is better to shut down than 
to operate at a loss, and figures are quoted showing that 
since 1902 advances of 40% have been made in the prices 
of pick mining while the increase in the selling price has 
been only 8%. 

Most of the coal sold in this market is West Virginia 
mined and the local dealers are fearful that the operators 
and miners will not come to an amicable understanding. 
These dealers state they have enough coal on hand to last 
probably 30 or 60 days if there be no spirited demand, which 
they say is hardly likely. There has been no perceptible 
change in the local market during the past week. Trade has 
been unusually quiet and dull with prices holding firm. 


TOLEDO 


Shutdown of the mines has little effect in the local market. 
West Virginia grades supplying present demand, which is 
light. Large tonnages at the local docks for lake shipment. 


The feature of the present market is the exceedingly light 
demand for steam coal. Most of the larger plants are suffi- 
ciently stocked to meet immediate requirements. "With the 
cessation, of work in the Ohio mines, the trade is finding no 
difficulty in meeting the meager demand with coal from 
West Virginia. A great many of the Toledo operators are 
reporting a fair number of inquiries for contracts. 

The docks at Toledo are filled with coal awaiting lake 
shipment. The first boat for Duluth cleared Wednesday 
having some surplus stock from the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fields, but mostly from the West Virginia regions. Lecause 
of the comparatively lower rate in lake shipping, many of 
the shippers are taking advantage of immediate transporta- 
tion to the upper lake ports. There is a heavy demand for 
Pocahontas. One of the largest wholesalers reported having 
already contracted for all the available Pocahontas up to 
Aug. 1. Prices on available Ohio and Pennsylvania stock 
have not changed. ; : 


DETROIT 
Improving tendency but consignment coal still difficult 
to move. Some activity in contracting. Anthracite in good 
demand and coming in slowly. 


Bituminous—W hile there are some indications of improve- 
ment, it is still a fact that jobbers are busy disposing of coal 
coming in on consignment, the coarse sizes being particularly 
hard to move, due to the unusually heavy demand for slack. 
Consumers are now showing a disposition to cover on con- 
tracts, a number of which have been recently closed at prices 
said to be 5 and occasionally even 10c. a ton above last 
year’s level. On the other hand, some unusually low figures 
are being quoted on track coal, Hocking lump being offered 
down to $1.10, as compared with a circular price of $1.75. On 
the Pocahontas grade the circular is being generally main- 
tained. : 


Anthracite—Hard coal continues moderately active and 
strong, particularly on stove and chestnut sizes, which were 
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practically cleaned up on Apr. 1. There has also been some 
anxiety on the part of the trade, due to the slow arrivals. 


Coke—Coke is the most satisfactory branch of the local 
trade, a large tonage being moved with comparatively little 
effort. Connellsville foundry is quoted at $3, with Semet 
Solvay at $3.25 and gas house $2.90. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Fair shipments for the week. Government loadings heavy. 
No change in prices. Some small movement of high volatile. 


Coal shipments from Hampton Roads piers have been fair 
some large cargoes moving both coastwise and foreign. Gov- 
ernment loadings have also been fairly heavy. While there 
has been no demand for high volatile coals for spot movement 
there have been some shipments made during the week for 
New England. No doubt this coal has moved on contract. 

Foreign cargoes have gone to Kingston, Santiago, Daker, 
Coronel, Valparaiso, Naples, Rio de Janeiro, Genoa, Para, 
Venice, Manos and Canal Zone. 

The largest single cargo of the week went into the U. S. 
Collier ‘‘“Nereus” which took approximately 12,500 tons. Prices 
on all grades remain the same as they have been for some 
time. On account of light demand on coastwise shipments 
several schooners have been compelled to lay idle in the 
Roads waiting for charter. 


LOUISVILLE 


Effects of suspension being felt and some improvement is 
noted. Steam sizes becoming short. Cuts in new contracts. 


Suspension of mining operations in the union fields has 
tended to improve the outlook in this market. Some im- 
provement is noted, especially in the Eeastern Kentucky and 
Hast Tennessee coals, attributed in part to the labor troubles 
and also to the opening of the shipping season for coal west- 
bound from Lake Erie ports. Though the first of April found 
heavy stocks, May is expected to see large quantities of these 
depleted. 

The steam market continues slow, some dealers finding it 
necessary to shade prices sharply in order to dispose of such 
grades on the open market. One agency for a group of West- 
ern Kentucky mines has found it necessary to stock up heav- 
ily on lump coal in order to get enough nut and slack to fillits 
steam orders although this is not usual as yet. It is possible 
that many of the new contracts for steam coal will have to 
be at a reduced figure. Large consumers are demanding reduc- 
tions and numbers of large contracts have been renewed at 5c. 
and even 10c. under the price of a year ago; on the other 
hand many important contracts have been closed at the same 
level. 

It is necessary frequently to make concessions in both 
domestic and steam coal to secure a regular amount of busi- 
ness in Louisville. The advent of natural gas has not as yet 
had any apparent effect on the coal market, though the re- 
tail dealers are disturbed as to what may happen next fall 
and winter. Prices are quoted at from 50c. for pea and slack 
and 75e. for nut and slack in the Western Kentucky fields to 
from 65 to 75c. for the best and 40 to 50c. for inferior grades 
of nut and slack in the Eastern Kentucky fields. Eastern 
Kentucky block coal to the retail trade is quoted at from 
$1.30 to $1.60 with egg at from $1 to $1.30, all f.o.b. the 
mines, 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Dealers delaying placing orders for lump coal. Steam 
grades still quiet. Tests of Alabama fuels being made in 
Cuba. Furnace and foundry coke quiet, and blacksmith 
normal, 


The dealers are still putting off booking lump coal for 
summer and fall shipment, as has been the usual custom, 
waiting to see if the operators intend to lower prices as an 
ineentive for larger orders. But it seems to be the opinion 
that the producers are going to hold to original quotations, 
as they feel that to make concessions would set a precedent 
that would have to be repeated every year. Though some 
few contracts are being let on steam coal, the market is still 
quiet, and no improvement is looked for until the brick and 
oil manufacturers contract for their supply, which runs 
through the summer and fall. However, prices on steam coal 
remain firm. 

One Alabama operator has shipped a large consignment 
of coal to Cuba, by a specially charted steamer, having made 
arrangements with several Cuban manufacturers to make an 
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exhaustive test of the coal. Should it prove satisfactory, it 
will mean that a large tonnage wiil be contracted for. Both 
furnace and foundry coke are quiet, with practically no ‘sales 
larger than carload lots. Blacksmith coal is about normal, 
with no change in price. There is practically no pig iron 
being sold, though shipments are being made in the normal 
tonnage; production is not being curtailed to any extent, and 
no immediate relief is looked for. The car supply is plentiful. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Anthracite commanding a slight premium, but weakness in 
other grades is pronounced. Decreases in fuel oil prices 
affect the market. Marine demand above normal. Alabama 
waterways soon to be ready for perennial navigation. 


While anthracite is a trifle higher than last year, all 
grades of bituminous are selling at a decidedly lower level. 
The mines in Alabama are opérating at 50% capacity and 
there are prospects of further decreases. Much interest is 
being taken in the contract soon to be let by the American 
Sugar Refining Co. as it will give an idea as to just how low 
different companies are prepared to go. 

Due to the activity in shipping, as well as the frequent 
visits of American war vessels stationed in Mexican waters, 
the demand for coal has been brisk along the harbor front. 
This has been offset, however, by quietness in the interior, 
due to the falling price of fuel oil. 

High water in the Alabama river system has permitted 
the transportation of considerable coal by the water route to 
Mobile and New Orleans. Government engineers, in charge 
of the work at locks Nos. 2 and 8 on the Tombigbee River, 
state that the work will be completed earlier than had been 
expected and perennial navigation will then be assured. 
Work is being pushed, night and day shifts and Sundays and 
holidays. 

In laying in stocks for this summer, all dealers are taking 
into consideration the probable increase in the requirements 
of the bunker trade, following the early opening of the 
Panama Canal. Several new steamship lines, having this 
port as their terminus, will begin operation at that time, 
which will mean that their entire coal supply will come from 
this port. i 


ST. LOUIS 

Production practically cut off altogether but no buyers 
are to be found for what small tonnages are offering. 

There is no coal to offer, at least, very little, and with no 
buyers for even this. At no time was the situation so com- 
pletely dead as it is at present. A few buyers are showing a 
little anxiety over the future prospect for screenings and the 
smaller sizes of coal. Buyers who pay cash for this kind of 
coal can get it at their own figure, while those asking 30 to 
60 days can seldom get the coal. 

For the most part the operating mines in the Standard 
field, that is the fifth and ninth districts are coédperative and 
must have their money on the fifteenth and thirtieth of every 
month for coal shipped in the preceding two weeks; hence 
they must sell to cash customers who consequently, are 
able to buy the coal at their own figure. Coédperative coal 
mining means working for less than the regular scale and 
putting the operator who is paying the scale at a disadvant- 
age. , : 

Standard 2-in. lump coal has been sold as low as 85c., 
while the screenings are bringing from 75 to 80c. In the 
Carterville-Franklin County field a few mines are working in 
isolated places, but even their limit seems to be about two 
days a week. One Chicago operator, with mines at Marion, 
Tll., is offering lump and egg at $1.05 the mines, and a 
Franklin County producer at West Frankfort is a close sec- 
ond. The better grades of coal from Williamson and Frank- 
lin Counties, lump and egg, are bringing from $1.25 to $1.45, 
while No. 1 nut is in some demand. Carterville screenings 
are good for about 80 to 90c., while in some cases 2-in. 
screenings are bringing 95c. and $1. A great many oper- 
ators seem to figure that there will be no increase in the 
seale, and are contracting accordingly. 

There is a fair tonnage of anthracite moving in, but noth- 
ing in the way of coke, and very little smokeless. ‘ 

The market at the closing of the month was: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
Quin? Lump. /elss.. wieele Sele ier eile ied ce te See eee ote $0.90@1.00 $1.15 
Sain! LUM p sceake ret seis cae eee ee a eet tes $1.35). ject asus topo tle eee 
G6-In. lump. ssc $12.3D. (@). WoO were 1,50 1.10:@ 1.25 1.35 
Lump and egg...... 1.85'@' 215 $2225 4 See ae ee 1.15 
Noel mutiaiveen ee 1.20: @ 1.45 ies Pa OL OR eo 
Screenings.......... 0.35:@,0..90 heeee ek roe 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 

ING=TUN sire nate 110 Fl 20 ae en ee 0.80 @ 0°85) ...5 cee 

No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@ 1.60 2.25 LEOO Wea he walks sere 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... 1 2s eee Asi el eee eee 
No.3 washed nuts :01.25 @ 1.80 0sccics Sota bat eitaieietatunste onhe anette 
No. 4 washed nuts.) 1526 @ Lis0 ee acters ee eee ee ee ee 
No. 5 washed nut: 0.80 @ 0.85.07, S62 ee oes ae ee eee ee ieee . 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 9—The market is quiet and owing to the holiday 
influence, business is on a small scale. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


UCU C EET evn Eee eER EET 


Best Welsh steam........... $4.50 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.11 
BBE BECONGS....c500 2222 ce ee ZeBS. HOCONGS AT Nees etiaiste cete 6 erels 3.96 
SEU Soe 4.23 Rest Cardiff smalls.:........ 2.82 
Beeet YY COGIB ss cass... cece ss AG20 Becondsinscceee heck ietenrereie 2.70 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.0.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$5.28@5.52; furnace, $4.32@4.56. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


MCC 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 

The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 

W. Ry. during February of the current year in short tons: 
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 PPCIETERMRC LC Patt ee ee tn. cscs veliot a asic aie e\olb ie poecsiwlops avalide ee 942,477 
MRE PRIDE NEALE LG COME eae OTe Lok eas ser en's Ku ote oats. Oias(olte acid lease ola) ellos 204,074 
PUL CTA EMER ON co oh fs lape e acel@ o\o.0 5 s,1/s.2ic oale dete eis Sale wie 198,228 
TIMUR POISULIC UME tee cisiits.s ciclefo.n viele cicvors' ee ecccicies: clsPaveuatei wie ef eles 71,401 
WSUS LENT, SiG eee SS A ae Nga i eae 152,769 
ENRETOTTCORVUR EL CETL GOL, ofc cletice te vis sich dove ai aislol es wlaalese pie ee eles 3,694 
SOL Tutiy, 2 Nina) On 12) (0 RR Le i Pe 1,572,643 
SENAY OC ONG Oreck: WR 2 sas he nec eee bbe aie Sits me oles o's 26,314 
MESERI ERE ATIC CSACL SUMP Ne ais Otel relate ew trois bie Sesceia cud ats leads ¥ Risisielacbes 67,518 
Soy oidu hia. son Sol, aie GO CPSs: aM ane CORI arn dnee, oa 1,666,475 
Following is a comparative statement of the N. & W. 
tonnage for March, 1913 and 14: 
Shipped. Tipple ——\Total 

Field 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Pocahontas. 1,055,756 1,003,352 18,137 16,363 1,073,893 1,019,715 
Tug River.. 243,546 184,658 2,944 3,169 246,490 187,827 
Thacker.... 266,579 238,340 8,207 8,978 274,786 247,318 
Kenova.... 79,331 59,345 9,285 7,470 88,616 66,815 
Totals... 1,645,212 1,485,695 38,573 35,980 1,683,785 1,521,675 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
were 71,620 tons in March of this year as compared with 116,- 
219 last year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for January, 1912-13-14, and for 
the seven months ending January, 1912-13-14, in long tons: 


7 Months—— January———. 








Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 5,644 7,218 4,913 1,168 2,120 
BHAGA, . so! aee 513,569 843,962 579,071 109,520 84,092 
BRAVA soo i.eers ees 7,057 30,004 74,306 5,494 11,385 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 143,140 98,308 141,284 10,113 14,626 
Other countries. 915 448 LOG ey alot 80 
45) Ee ete 670,325 979,940 801,541 126,295 112,303 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Moanada.;......-. 2,034,695 2,812,753 2,242,101 299,977 191,968 
CTS: Ea ont ale rr BART. eerste, aN eae rs 
‘Other countries. . 34,798 50,358 41,677 5,592 5,447 
MIOUALI c's... <3 3 2,069,493 2,863,111 2,283,862 305,569 197,415 
Bituminous, 
Canada.:..... 7,079,617 7,002,875 8,516,274 565,196 563,848 
Panama. ics: 250,273 269,759 241,054 54,567 30,075 
Mexico........ 185,302 155,216 182,973 43,778 38,37 
MUG sads ecko 638,032 706,776 685,759 117,109 94,493 
West Indies... . 375,620 329,436 EPpy er7ek 72,233 72,7379 
PEIRGTOULIE te? Ute ae ats nave was, Shake yaa) | ocotiaae 10,480 
TASES y.55 an i G2 lea eae necks 27,352 
PPLENEPeRA Uy 7) Seg SAY heh art HOR visas a nome PO S58 Bau cons tk Ob seers se 
Other countries 439,717 563,114 675,118 113,080 86,391 
ePOtalks @ act. O: 8,968,561 9,027,176 10,878,629 975,963 923,760 
Bunker coal... 3,913,684 4,230,690 4,575,059 612,689 607,652 
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COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 
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I. C. C. No. 5558—Hughes Creek Coal Co., and Kelly’s Creek 
Colliery Co. (No. 5558 Sub.—No. 1) vs. Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry. Co. 


OO 
UES 


ey 


COAL AGE P11 


1. Complainants’ request for through routes and joint 
rates between stations on the Kanawha & Michigan Railway 
and its branches and the points specified in the complaint in 
eastern and southeastern territory on the lines of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and its connections should be granted. As rea- 
sonable rates for these routes defendants should apply rates 
not in excess of those now applying to these destinations for 
shipments from the mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
factor of the two-line haul in the routes sought by com- 
plainants is negligible, since the switching connection be- 
tween the Kanawha & Michigan and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
is simple, and the average haul to destination is more than 
500 miles. Sheridan Chamber of Commerce v. C., B. & Q. 
R.R. Co., 26 I. .C. C., 638, 647-649; Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 23 I. C. C., 656,661. The policy 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio to restrict the movement of coal 
on its line confined solely to coal originating on its own line 
held not to be justified. 

2. Complainants’ request for a through route and joint 
rate to the- Cincinnati switching territory over the Kanawha 
& Michigan and the Chesapeake & Ohio and its connections 
should not be granted. Such a route would give the Kana- 
wha & Michigan a short haul of very much less than the 
entire length of its line. 

3. The fact that the defendants have established through 
routes and joint rates from Chesapeake & Ohio mines to 
Kanawha & Michigan destinations while refusing complain- 
ants the through routes and joint rates sought does not con- 
stitute unlawful discrimination when viewed in the light of 
the principles applied in Coke Producers Asso. of Connells- 
ville Region v. B. & O. R.R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 125, and the cases 
there cited, which hold a test of discrimination to be the 
ability of one of the carriers participating in the two through 
routes to put an end to the discrimination by its own act. 

4. The charge that since the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Kanawha & Michigan are practically one road it is unjustly 
discriminatory for them to deny the Kanawha & Michigan 
mines access to markets which have been made available 
for Chesapeake & Ohio mines held not to be established. 
Tor the purposes in question no such identity between the 
two roads as complainants assert has been proven. 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending Apr. 18. 





Week’s Range-—— Year's Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
Americar Coal Products............ 83% 832 833 863 83% 
American Coal Products Pref........ 1044 1044 104} 106 104 
Colorado: Huel’@ Tronwinis.. fees. ee 304 283 283 344 281 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... 140 140 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland.,....  .... Mera 102} es wie 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 86 $54 854 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 Pee oe 
Pittsburgh: Goals eee eee oes 204 20 20 233 17% 
Pittsburgh, Coals Prete. i. cc. steqene creo « 905 873 884 933 86 
Pond Creelisccitencee-c ens oeitive niet. 18 17 174 “en ae 
Reading etna cle sees aie tetas 1653 161 1617 1723 161 
RGAGCING LSb relate «vere eierst oils i 833 884 £84 89 873 
Mending 2nd seret.caiete cc. tiie eterontase 90 90 90 93 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 464 45 45 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked r Last Sale Range 
Colo. I": & I. gen. .s.f.g. 58.:....... 97 983 98 Mar.’14 913 99 
Color PL& Togens 68 sonnets vores 104 Es 1073 June’l2 .. Re 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 751 763 76 rie 76 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ wk 74 73  Mar.’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... sy 92 89 Mar.’14 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s...:.... 91 ue 99% Feb. ’14 993% 99% 
Keag@Hac. & C, lata ft moses seas: 983 102% Apr. ’06 ie + 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist s f 5s......-. 90 = 93 Mar.’14 93 93% 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 884 88 88 84 883 
Lenn: Coal gens 5st aeticac scence ee 79% 803 Mar.’14 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63 oy 103 Apr.'14 97% . 1033 
‘Tenn Diy. ste Gs heen cto ttre Sale 102 102 1013 103 
Cah @a Ms Con tstipits hen. s ee 103 102 Mar.’14 101 1024 
Utah iueletetigbaiceese eet ee use ble 1013, Mar.’14 1012 101} 
Wactom iil: latte f.bSs ae ees cl ee 75 SO Mayeie tee. ee 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 923 93 923 923 92% 95 
DIVIDENDS 
Reading Co.—Regular quarterly of 1% on the first pre- 


ferred payable June 11 to holders of record May 26. 

Burns Bros.—Regular quarterly No. 3 on the common of 
$1.25 payable May 15 to holders of record May 1 and regular 
quarterly No. 5 on the preferred of $1.75 payable May 1 to 
holders of record Apr. 15. 

Consolidation Coal— Regular quarterly of 14% 
Apr. 30 to holders of record Apr. 25. 

Pacific Coast—Regular quarterly on the first preferred of 
14% and 1%% on the second preferred; and common, all 
payable May 1 to holders of record Apr. 25 to May 1. 





payable 
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Nova Scotia Steel @ Coal Co. 


President Robt. E. Harris reports for the year ended Dee. 
1913 as follows: 

The profits for the year were $1,255,954, as compared with 
$1,000,610 for 1912. Dividends at the rate of 8% on the pre- 
ferred and 6% on the common stock have been paid quarterly. 

The sum of $32,659 has been applied to the sinking fund 
for retiring bonds, $70,185 has been added to the reserve 
funds, and $107,682, expended for improvements and better- 
ments, has been written off. The aggregate of these sums is 
$210,527, and is considerably in excess of the amount deemed 
necessary to provide for depreciation. 

During the year $2,000,000 of debenture stock was sold 
and the proceeds applied in payment of the amounts expended 
in 1912 and 1913 on capital account. The amount charged to 
capital account in respect to the expenditure of the past year 
is $1,158,462. 

The Eastern Car Co. (whose entire issued common stock is 
held by your company) has been continuously engaged since 
September in the manufacture of cars, and its operations in- 
dicate that it will prove a valuable asset to our shareholders. 

Work on the new Jubilee shaft at Sydney Mines has been 
carried on throughout the year, anu it is expected that this 
colliery will be fuily equipped early in the year 1915. An ad- 
ditional open-hearth steel furnace has been erected at Sydney 
Mines. A large amount of work has been done in further 
developing our submarine iron ore areas at Wabana and 
many additions and improvements have been completed dur- 
ing the past year. 
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RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 





1913 1912 1911 1910 
prise terres ccs MERE Sapa Maga Sha ae 
Total available........ $1,708,555 $1,509,155 $1,519,995 $1,477,311 
Intersat on bonda: 9f6; 125) 100 500) yay e00/000 Hatabaga'von Maained ont 
Depreciation, renewals... 70,186 92,196 96,124 79,371 


Tier ef. stock (8%).. 82,400 82,400 82,400 82,400 
Div, on common stock... (6%) 360,000(6%) 360,000(6%) 360,000(43) 270,000 








Disevete., on bds:issued: <0 9 jee ee cl) Somerset Dela tle mres 
Teaptovits and betterm’ts. 107,682 61,010 73,881 218,103 
Sinking fund and mise... . 55,264 48,637 47,876 18,834 

Totabieoc sarden- ste ae $1,180,668 $1,056,554 $1,011,450 $976,708 
Surplus earried forward. . 527,887 452,601 508,545 500,603 

BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 

Assets— 1913 1912 1911 1910 
> +; d mines...... $16,829,076 $15,670,614 $14,489,286 $13,490,554 
Prcneee: : ae Rhee ag 1,776,575 1,714,184 1,338,128 1,245,682 
Ledger ace’ts and bills rec. 488,161 907,485 590,543 606,857 
Washis. (sm sarees ects ts A paige 268, ,416 328,594 397,289 498,788 

Motalieine. piste sterile $19,352,228 $18,620,877 $16,815,247 $15,841,881 

Liabilities— e 
Preferred stock.......... $1,030,000 $1,030,000 $1,030,000 $1,030,000 
Common stock.......... 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Bonds to. % srasters.osettenae niece 5,911,809 5,946,809 4,933,900 4,960,000 
Swnkine fund 2h erred 88,278 53,556 26, 10 awit te 
Debenture stock......... 3,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
General reserve......... 750,000 750,000 750,000 750,000 
Billsipavaplel7..eee oe 200,000 490,000 715,000 — Pe eek eens 
Pay-roi!ls and acct’s not 

Que; ree ees 389,930 534,020 440,691 304,597 
Rds ered. Hast. Car, Co; saa 971590 40 yun eee 
Coupons (January)...... 147,795 148,670 123,347 124,000 
Coupons not presented.. . 2,522 1,529 1,540 843 
Deb. stock int. Jan. 1.... 88,560 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Div. on pref. Jan. 15..... 20,600 20,600 20,600 20,600 
Div. on common Jan. 15. 90,000 90,000 90,009 75,000 
Reserve for depr., etc.... 1,085,694 1,029,270 1,023,332 994,624 
Insurance funds......... 29,153 12,223 62,191 51,614 
Profit’andlossis-e eee 527,887 452,601 508,545 500,603 

Total i... eee eee $19,362,228 $18,620,877 $16,815,247 $15,841,881 


Note:—For the previous annual report of this company see Coal Age Vol. 3, 
page 284. 


@ 
Victor-Amevrican Fuel Co. 


In the fourth annual report of this company, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, Vice-President W. J. Murray says in 
part: 


The net income was $591,542. After providing for fixed 
charges and depreciation reserves, a balance of $257,107 (be- 
ing $101,357 less than in 1911-12) was carried to credit of 
profit and loss. On Nov. 5, 1912, a dividend of 114% on the 
capital stock for the six months ending June 30, 1912, was 
paid, and on June 38, 19138, a further 14%% for the half-year 
ending Dec. 30, 1912. After making allowances for these div!- 
dends and other minor adjustments, the credit balance in 
profit and loss account Jun 30, 19138, was $198,513. The 
decrease in tonnage of coal produced was 73,390 tons; in 
tonnage of coke, 10,981 tons. 

The decrease in surplus income was brought about by a 
number of causes, mainly of a temporary character. On Apr. 
1, 1912, an advance in wages to all mine employees of 10% 
was put into effect, and on Mar. 5, 1913, in Colorado, and 
Aug. 1, 1913, in New Mexico, an 8-hr. day was put into effect, 
causing a reduction of 20% in the hours the mines were 
operated daily without any corresponding reduction in wages. 
On most of our steam-coal contracts an equal increase in the 
price of coal was secured, but the price of domestic coals 
could only be increased gradually to meet this. 

On June 18, 1912, an explosion of gas in the Hastings mine 
caused the death of twelye miners and a considerable prop- 
erty. loss, and greatly curtailed the production of coal 
throughout. the year _and increased the cost of the smaller 
tonnage produced... Unusual expenditures in painting and 
repair of tenant houses, increase in taxes, payments for per- 
sonal injuries and reduced dividends from the Western Stores 
Co. account for fully one-half of the decrease in surplus 
income. 

The Stores Co. suffered a large Toss qm the volume of 
business transacted in an effort to check the growing evi 
of credit sales, but by the close of the year the business had 
resumed its normal proportions, 

During the year there was a great scarcity of mine labor, 
resulting in a loss of tonnage and an abnormal expense in 
shipping men into the mining districts. This shortage of 
mine employees was general throughout the United States 
and was to some extent occasioned by the large number of 
Slavs, Greeks, Bulgarians, ete, who returned home during 
the Balkan War. 

The New Mexico mines showed a material increase in 
earnings, confirming the expectations expressed in the last 
annual report. 


RESULTS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 











Short Tons 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 
Coal produced.......... 2,155,059 2,228,448 2,256,041 2,358,909 
Coalsoldiits.& ohn teen ae 2,043,251 2,069,361 2,033,699 2,063,085 
Coke produced.......... 43,619 54,600 84,943 108,409 
Coke isolate ann. ictoeatone 44,685 52,625 85,213 108,693 
Coal purchased and sold.. 42,192 6,459 103,353 206,833 — 
Gross earnings.......... $3,458,169 $3,457,062 $3,592,344 $3,669,070 i 
Operating expenses....... 2,888,602 2,805,471 2,788,625 2,832,720 ' 

Net earnings........ $569,567 $651,591 $803,719 $836,350 
Total net income........ 641,799 739,980 879,610 923,250 
Deduct— 
TAXCS 3) open e ce ios eatets 25,920 20,339 21,597 
Insurances: ono 9,135 10,008 10,041 
Miscellaneous........... 23,742 28,256 10,131 
Int. on V.-A. F. bonds... 135,908 127,325 126,000 
Int. on V. F. bonds...... 91,100 92,350 93,550 ¢ 
Depreciation. nicer 98,887 103,238 107,603 116,580 
Dividends seen. sateen (3) 282,000 (22) 258,500 (5) 470,000 (32) 305,000 
Total deductions...... $666,692 $640,016 $838,922 $707,821 


Bal.; part oridef. cen def 24,893 sur 99,964 sur 40,688 sur 215,429 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 








Assets— 1913 1912 Liabilities— 1913 1912 
Real estate... $9,913,003 $9,850,844 Capitalstock. $9,400,000 $9,400,000 
Equipment... 2,918,796 2,691,530 Ist and ref. M. 

West Stores 63 5.x eee 2,675,000 2,153,000 

Co.-stock... 210,000 210,000 Victor Fuel 
Col. & S.E: Conbdsyaaage 1,822,000 1,847,000 

RR. stock.. 100,000 100,000 Interest ac- 

Col. & S.E.Ry. ered. 113,577 100,900 

bds..e5-e 300,000 300,000 Bills payable. 175,000 107,900. 
Mtn. Tel. Co. Vouch. and 

stock. as94: 15,000 15,000 pay-rolls... 192,660 161,163 
Bond redem. Taxes accer. 

accounts... 121,092 71.067 unpaid..... 14,000 10,350 
Development. 204,825 199,485 Unpaid cou- 

Advance roy- PONss.wnioe 195 505 
alty sis a.a5 44,955 42,928 Net liability 

Supplies...... 104,549 100,561 to sub. cos. 

Cash in banks 130,170 131,977 on current 

Accounts and account.... 57,190 50,875 
bills rec.... 389,830 390,900 Res. for bond 

Treasury redem...... 68,110 70,781 

bonds (V.- Disc. on V. F. 

ACES Gone 226,000 53,000 Co. bonds 
Coal and coke re(l:+;, Ss ae 851 45 

on hand.... 5,120 14,314 Profit and loss *198,513 268,869 
Miscellaneous 48,330 10,227 — 

‘Lotalewecs. $14,731,670 $14,181,833 

(Loteleaaee $14,731,670 $14,181,832 F 


* After deducting losses of $19,823 for Hastings accident; $21,465 for general 
employment and $9,831 miscellaneous, and adding miscellaneous credits of $5,673. 
Note:—For the previous annual report of this company see Coal Age, Vol. 3 
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See This Waste Coal Dump? 


It was made BEFORE 
the advent of The 
MASSCO Coal Wash- 
ing Table and with the 
best Coal Jigs available. 
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HE Steam Shovel is now loading this Dump on cars for Re-treatment on 
MASSCO TABLES, the cleaned slack going direct to the coke ovens. 


Especially adapted for cleaning coal too fine for jigs. Capacity 5 to 8 tons 
per hour. 
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Send for descriptive 
Bulletin No. 28. 
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The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Denver, Colorado 
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A Barsteel Gathering Locomotive 
That Will Operate in a 29-Inch Clearance 


Here is an illustration of a Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel electric 
gathering locomotive that operates successfully in a clearance of twenty-nine 
inches—36 inches was heretofore considered about the limit for locomotives. 


Great care has been exercised in keeping the overall height to a minimum, 
as is shown in the general construction of the locomotive and the location of 
thereel: 


There is not a projection above the top of the frame anywhere and ample 
room has been provided to permit the operator to crouch upon his seat. 


The reel is driven by an independent motor contained inside the reel drum. 
This motor is in effect an electrical spring. It tends to wind the cable up 
and its turning force acts as a brake and keeps the cable taut when the lo- 
comotive enters the room and promptly takes up all slack when the locomo- 
tive returns. 


With this type of reel there is easy access to the locomotive motors, be- 
cause of its being located out of the way on the rear of the frame. The arma- 
ture of the reel motor can be readily removed for inspection and overhauling. 


Locomotives of this type have successfully solved the problem of gathering 
in very low rooms. Our specialists in mine haulage, who make a careful 
study of various mining problems will be glad to assist you in selecting the 
proper equipment for your mines. _ 


Get in touch with them by writing to either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Don’t Fool Yourself 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


@ Don’t fool yourself into believing that 
the way of yesterday is the way of today 
in doing things in the coal mine. 
@ Something new is discovered every day. 
@ Don’t fool yourself into believing that 
the manufacturers of mining equipment 
and supplies are sleeping. 4 They are 
On tip-toes every day in the week and 
every week of the year, bringing out 
better machinery and more economical 
ways of mining. 4 Don’t fool your- 
self into believing that ads of today 
are mere names and addresses and 
blatant assertions of superiority. 
@ They are true stories of the progress 
being made in equipment and supplies in 
your field—they are your best opportunity 
to keep abreast of the fast moving times. 


@ Read the Ads! 
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ap burns Blue 


By Brrton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


I II 
It’s waiting, waiting, waiting, You cannot smell or see it, 
Though you don’t know where, Where it lies in wait 
It’s lurking ’round the corner To wrap you in the mantle 
And you must take care, Of its deadly hate; 

It’s deadly as the lightning Perhaps you'll never meet it 
When it strikes at you, All your whole life through, 
And you want to take no chances But you'd better hike for safety 
When the cap burns blue! When the cap burns blue! 
III 


It steals upon you softly 
It breathes upon your. lamp, 
Which should give an indication 
Of the presence of the damp. 
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So if you love your children, 
And your good wife, too, 
- You'll try to make your exit 
When the cap burns blue! 
IV V 
There’s a lot of little tombstones, So all you greeny miners, 
Which would not be there You just watch your step, 
If the fellows lying under There’s a need of sense in mining 
Just had taken care, And I'll put you hep; 
But they monkeyed ’round with danger, You watch the roof above you, 
As some men WILL do, And the coal dust, too, 
And they didn’t pay attention And don’t you play with firedamp 
When the cap burned blue! When the cap burns blue! 
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Educating the Public 
By Mine INSPECTOR 
SY NOPSIS—An attack on present socialistic tendencies, 
with arguments opposing the nationalization of mines. 

In any enterprise, whether individual or corporate, 
labor and capital combine through their energy, skill and 
financial resources to supply a product for the public in 

satisfactory manner. 

If labor and capital estimate correctly the public’s 
wishes, industry flourishes, and labor and capital find the 
maximum of employment. If, however, in supplying that 
which the public wishes, labor or capital is not satisfac- 
torily employed, they must look to the public for redress. 

In the early days of feudalism, much wrong existed 
and no one will say that the world’s democratic move- 
ment has been without a rational end, but labor has been 
so insatiable that today we may say new enterprise is 
dead, because the spirit of economic adventure has been 
paralyzed by the uncertain outcome of the world-wide 
social unrest. Great Britain has been on the verge of 
civil war. The Caillaux affair was only an incident in 
the politics of that thriftiest of all nations, France. In 
our own affairs, the extent to which radicalism has gone 
can best be illustrated by the new conception of prop- 
erty as expressed by Secretary of Labor Wilson or by the 
changes already wrought in lines of business legality. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINES 


Demagogues, parasites on the body politic, that prey 
upon the public, aided and abetted by their kind in our 
Congress and among the counselors of the nation, are to 
be found in every industrial community in the country, 
teaching the most insidious of all doctrines—that capital 
should not partake of the fruits of industry, for it dovs 
nothing toward the production of the nation’s wealth; 
and that in the government ownership and operation of 
all industry les the only solution of the problem. In their 
dangerous doctrines, they do not “appeal to reason.” 

Today the “Arteries of the Nation” are fighting for 
existence, not because of their inefficiency, as these same 
demagogues would have the public believe, for the ate 
roads of this country are the grandest achievement 1 
the science and art of transportation that the world ah 
ever witnessed; but because the laborers of these great 
factors in the nation’s prosperity have educated the pub- 
lic into believing that they are underpaid and overworked, 
notwithstanding that they are the highest paid railroad 
men in the world. 

In their clamorings, these same teachers of the public 
do not “appeal to reason” and present for the public’s con- 
sideration that the state-owned railroads of Prussia do 
not show a profit of six per cent., and these figures do 
not include a capital charge on the railway debt, or a 
fund for betterment, or the redemption of capital. Yet 
the state-owned railroads of Prussia are notorious for 
their inefficiency, red tape and their special tariffs. 


Nor do these same counselors of the nation explain 
that the state-owned railroads of Austria are a constant 
drain on the tax payers, yielding only two to three per 
cent. and paying no taxes. Economists have noted 
that three conditions arise in the state-owned railroads: 
First, where they are profitable and the public treasury 
absorbs the profit, in which event the interests of the 
shippers and passengers are sacrificed to those of the 
government; second, where the roads are operated at a 
loss and the deficiency is made up by taxation, i.e., the 
interests of the taxpayers are sacrificed to those of the 
shippers and passengers; third, where all other inter- 
ests are sacrificed to those of the employees, political 
considerations transcending those of transportation, a con- 
dition asserted to be in a varying degree an unavoidable 
attendant upon state ownership. 

The connection between railroading and coal-mining 
is at once apparent when the fact is stated that sixty- 
five per cent. of the freight in this country is offered by 
the coal industry. 


NATIONALIZATION OF MINES 


While the problems of the railroads seriously affect the 
coal industry, of more genuine concern is the crisis con- 
fronting England in the proposition presented by the 
Mining Federation for the Nationalization of Mines, 
wherein it is proposed to confiscate the mineral from the 
present owners. The same propagandists that educate 
the public in the United States have as a champion of 
the above proposition in England Councilor Chapman 
of the Northumberland Miners Association who wouid 
have the public believe that in the nationalization of 
mines: (1) Less waste of valuable coal would occur; (2) 
cheaper coal for the consumers would result; (3) condi- 
tions of employees would be improved, fatalities would be 
less, wages would be higher; and (4) profits from the 
operations would be greater; but Councilor Chapman 
does not “appeal to ‘the’ reason” of the publie and sub- 
mit for their consideration the results of state ownership 
cf mineral and operation of mines in France, Germany, 
Belgium and Australia. As a matter of fact, none. of 
the Thenents claimed for the state management of mines 
by Councilor Chapman have been secured by the nations 
which have adopted it. 

A striking example of the inefficiency of state owner- 
ship of mines, mentioned by Prof. Henry Louis, in an 
address before the Newcastle- -upon-T'yne Economic So- 
ciety, is that of the Wonthaggi mine owned by the Vic- 
toria Government. Prof. Louis states that this mine is 
without competition, but the profits from operations were 
only 10c. per ton and the mines were idle during the 
year 1912 for six weeks while the coal diggers struck to 
obtain the average wage rate of coal diggers throughout 
the country. 


New Laws 1n OHIO 


In the United States, the public is immediately con- 
cerned with the recommendations of the Ohio State Min- 
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ing Commission to the Governor of Ohio, dealing with 
the regulation of mines and the law enacted by the state 
legislature prescribing the basis upon which the miner 
shall be paid. 

If the results of state ownership of mines are presented 
to the public in a clear and concise manner devoid of 
technicalities, even the most fatuous will not deny that 
the public would refuse to be mulcted of the heavy tax 
recessary to pay for the evils brought about by the state 
management of mines. 

The problems confronting coal operators are not so 
niuch that of their relationship with labor, but rather 
that of their relations with the public. Today this re- 
lationship is strained and unfriendly, due to the envy 
and snarlings of the labor agitators who have misguided 
the public while the operators sit idly by. Let the pub- 
licity bureaus of the several coal operators’ associations 
be publicity bureaus, and not bureaus of censorship from 
which only negative results may be expected. There is 
no doubt a genuine desire on the part of the public to 
be advised, and there is no greater work to which the op- 
erator might cheerfully contribute than that of cultivat- 
‘ng the intellect of the public to which the rapid vapor- 
ings of the agitator do not appeal. 


Tue Great Issuz Today 


The politicians would have the public believe that the 
great issue of today is that of the ‘“Workingmen’s 
Rights,” but that with which we are really concerned is 
the public’s rights, whether the principle of private prop- 
erty upon which our democracy stands shall hold. 

At no time in the past have the communistic theories 
been so strongly before the public. At no time in the 
past has the public been so insistent that they are paying 
the bills. At no time in the past has the public so 
strongly appealed for relief from the political octopus 
whose tentacles are sucking its life blood at every pore. 
The common sense, fairness and self interest of the pub- 
lic have never been greater, for it has become apparent 
that the high cost of living is the price paid for following 
the teachings of the socialistic demagogues and political 
campaigners. 

That the lesson to the public, as exemplified in the 
present hard times, should be allowed by the mine opere- 
tors to pass unnoticed, is almost unbelievable. 


Am Ounce of Prevention versus 
a Pound of Cure 


By ANTHRACITE ENGINEER 


Some time ago, I had occasion to go into one of Penn- 
sylvania’s largest coal mines, and while climbing a breast 
with the fireboss, we noticed two miners tamping their 
holes with a piece of steel. I remarked to the fireboss 
how dangerous and unlawful this practice was, and my 
suggestion brought forth the reply, “They’ve probably 
left their tamping stick in the gangway, and there is no 
use to say anything, for they’ll use. their steel again as 
soon as my back is turned.” 

In how many mines of the country is this same thing 
being duplicated day after day. In every catalog of high 
explosives, in the rules of practically every mining com- 
pany, and in the state laws, it expressly implies that none 
but a wooden or soft-metal tamping stick should be used. 
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Is this rule inserted merely to fill space? No! “There’s 
a reason,” as every mining man with any common sense 
knows. The number of deaths caused by the wilful viola- 
tion of this simple rule will never be known, as there 
are rarely any witnesses left. 


THE COMPANY OFFICIALS ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Now, Mr. Foreman and Mr. Fireboss, it’s up to you. 
You know that a steel tamping bar is used in violation 
of all rules and good practice; therefore, why do you al- 
low it? Because the miner won’t pay attention to you if 
you do tell him? That’s not sufficient. A nurse girl 
leaves her charge, thinking he will not burn himself 
with the safety matches with which he is playing. He 
does burn himself, however, and morally, if not legally, 
the careless nurse is responsible. Now are you not in the 
same position as the nurse girl. “No,” you say, “the men 
know better, and if they take a fool chance I’m not to 
blame.” But you are. The men in your mine are em- 
ployed by your company, and that company is to a greater 
or less extent responsible for anything that happens to 
those men. 

Now whose business is it to see that those men do a 
good day’s work? Your business. Then, is it not also 
your business to protect your company by not allowing 
the men to do anything which will be of danger to them- 
selves or to the mine? 


FIRE THE First MAN Wuo Disosprys 


What can be done if a man persists in using steel for a 
tamping bar? Why, fire him on the spot. You say, 
“Good miners are scarce.” We believe you, but fire one 
or two and see if the others don’t get in line. Oh, yes! 
—the Union. Well do you think any sane body of men 
could say much against your protecting the miners under 
you from their own carelessness ? 

But wait. Some weeks ago a man demonstrating dy- 
namite, informed me that in the mines of one fairly large 
company he loaded over 800 holes and could not find a 
tamping stick more than half a dozen times. The fore- 
man had ordered tamping bars, but someone with an eye 
toward making a hit with the “big boss” decided that this 
was a place to economize. Economy is a great thing, we 
all admit, but when carried to the extent of being 
“pound foolish and penny wise,” it sometimes borders on 
being criminal. 

There is an old adage, which says, “fan ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Now, we’ve spent thousands 
in hospitals and first-aid, and have our pound of cure; 
but why not apply the ounce of prevention first, as the 
cure can never bring back a life. 

a 

It is the conviction of James Lomax that a systematic 
microscopical survey of the various coals will lead to results 
of the utmost value in (1) determining the geological age; 
(2) the identification and correlation of seams, and (3) the 
various constituents therein and their effect on the causes 
of spontaneous combustion and inflammable dust. 

25 

When testing for gas with a lamp, the length of the 
“cap” with a given percentage of gas is not necessarily un- 
alterable. As lately pointed out, with the very best inten- 
tions in the world and with the best management, the oil 
employed in the lamps at the colliery may vary; the wicks 
may vary; the method of trimming the lamp, both in the 
lamp room and when making the test underground, may 
vary; there may be more dust about the lamp at one time 
than another. These and other causes may easily affect 
the “cap.” 
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Company's Plant in 
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Pea, 


By W. M. Jupp* 


SYNOPSIS—Description of a plant equipped with 
some elaborate retarding conveyors and also an effective 
screening arrangement. Two seams are mined about 
200 ft. vertically apart. 


@ 

During the past year the Amherst Coal Co. has com- 
pleted and put in operation a new plant at Amherst, 
Logan County, W. Va. The lease upon which the com- 
pany is operating is situated about five miles from the 
Guyandotte River on Buffalo Creek and is reached by the 
Buffalo Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
Its lease comprises about 1300 acres and is underlaid by 
at least three merchantable seams, as follows: 

1. The “Eagle,” which does not outcrop within the 
limits of the lease and is not being developed at the pres- 
ent, although the company has recently acquired the ad- 


3. The “Winifrede” outcropping at an elevation 1355 
ft., underlays about 700 acres and averages about 9 ft. 
thick. 

Amherst is typical in many ways of the small min- 
ing settlements that are being developed in Logan County 
as rapidly as the railroads can provide transportation for 
the output of the mines. A slight widening of the nar- 
row valley is occupied by the tipple, railroad tracks and 
a portion of the town, while perforce many of the min- 
ers’ houses must be placed on the side of the steep foot 
hills. 


Tur TIPPLE AND RETARDING CONVEYOR 


As has been previously stated, the Island Creek seam 
outcrops abotit 200 ft. above the railroad, The run-of- 
mine coal is brought to the tipple by a retarding con- 





VIEW OF PowER PLANT, TIPPLE AND Part or TOWN 


joining lease upon which the “Eagle” seam is being 
worked. The tipple on this latter lease is about half a 
mile downstream from the Amherst Coal Co, tipple. The 
elevation of the bottom of coal at the pit mouth is 880 
and the coal is 6 to 7 ft. thick at the faces of headings. 
Eventually all three seams will be operated from drift 
mines under the Amherst lease. ' 

2. The “Island Creek,” outcrops almost 200 ft. 
above the railroad at an elevation of 1092 ft. above sea 
level. There are about 1000 acres of this seam upon the 
lease, averaging approximately 5 ft. in thickness. This is 
the seam in which the pioneer developments of the United 
States Coal & Oil Co., at Holden, W. Va., were made in 
1903, and which has established the trade name of “Is- 
land Creek Coal,” on account of its fine quality for steam 
and domestic service. 





*Engineer, the W. G. Wilkins Co., 


Westinghouse Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


veyor 420 ft. long, having a maximum slope of 30 deg. 
from the horizontal. 

The headhouse, located directly in front of the pit 
mouth of the loaded-car haulage heading, contains the 
hopper bin into which the mine cars are emptied by a 
kick-back dump. The coal is delivered from the hopper 
bin to the retarding conveyor by an apron-type feeder, 
driven by the same motor that operates the retarding con- 
veyor. Between the feeder and conveyor the coal passes 
over a short section of bar screen. The fine coal is thus 
deposited on the conveyor in advance of the lump. The 
section of the conveyor directly under the screen is hori- 
zontal, passing thence over a vertical curve to the 30- 
deg. slope section. The lump coal coming to rest on the 
bed of fine coal never shows any tendency to roll when 
it reaches the steep section. 

The retarding conveyor, of the double-beaded pan type, 
is driven by a motor located in the headhouse. Maxi- 
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mum power is required when the conveyor is running 

empty, and when it is running full, the motor becomes a 

generator and throws power back into the line. ‘The con- 

veyor traveling 60 ft. per min., has a capacity of 200 

tons of run-of-mine coal per hour. 


SCREENS AND GRAVITY PLANE 


The conveyor delivers the coal over a chute to the shak- 
ing screens. The screens are in two sections, driven by 
eccentrics placed 90 in. apart on the same shaft, which 
Jatter is driven by a belt from a motor. The upper 
sereen is 4 ft. long and has bars spaced 34 in. The fine 
coal passing through this bar screen is received by a small 
drop-bottom car for delivery to the boiler house. The 
remaining portion of the upper screen is a perforated 
steel plate, taking out all coal 114 in. in size and under. 
A hopper bin receives the combined nut and slack coal 
for loading on the first railroad track. 

The screening surface of the lower screen is a stepped- 
steel plate with perforations 3x10 in, The egg coal pass- 
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\\ Creek Seam 


Dracram SHowirna Mertruop or HAanpLING CoAL FROM 
Pir Mourn to Tiree 


ing through the perforations is received by a hopper bin 
over the second railroad track. The lump coal passing 
over the screens is carried by a radial chute with adjust- 
able apron for loading cars endwise on the third rail- 
road track. A retarding gate in the radial chute enables 
the car loader to control the flow of coal, so that there 
is a minimum breakage of lumps in the car. The result- 
ant egg and lump coal produced by this screening equip- 
ment has proved highly satisfactory to the trade. The 
retarding conveyor and tipple equipment was furnished 
and installed by the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. 

The analysis and physical characteristics of the Wini- 
frede and Island Creek seams are remarkably similar at 
this point, so that there is no necessity for the separa- 
tion of the two coals in loading. The mine cars from the 
upper seam are lowered over a gravity plane and the coal 
dumped into the same hopper with that from the Island 
Creek seam. The plane is 450 ft. long between knuckles 
and has an average slope of 37 deg. from the horizontal. 
The plane is operated by a drum 8 ft. in diameter, sup- 
ported by a heavy timber framework anchored into the 
rock about 90 ft. back of the knuckle. There is an out- 
side tramroad about 375 ft. between the head of the in- 
cline and the pit mouth. 


MeEtTHOops oF MINING AND Power PLANT 


In both seams the headings and rooms are driven 


) practically on, or at right angles to the cleavage of the 
| coal and the main headings in the upper seam are located 
| Vertically over the main headings of the lower seam. The 
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development of the upper seam will be kept well in ad- 
vance of the lower, so that the mining of the upper seam 
will not be affected by rib-drawing in the lower. 

The power house is a stone building, containing one 
battery of boilers, one direct-connected, engine-driven, 
250-volt, direct-current generating unit, water-supply and 
boiler-feed pumps and feed-water heater. Sufficient space 
for the duplication of the power plant has also been pro- 
vided. 

Views of the power plant, retarding conveyor, a por- 
tion of the town and the gravity plane from the upper 
seam, are shown in the accompanying halftones. The 


W. G. Wilkins Co., of Pittsburgh, were the engineers for 


S1pE ViEw oF RETARDING CONVEYOR 


the Amherst Coal Co., and all construction work was 
under the direct charge of their resident engineer at 
Logan. All the work was personally supervised by J. E. 
Schweitzer, general manager of the Amherst Coal Co., to 
whose efficient management is due the early date at which 
the entire plant was put upon a successful operating 
basis. 


PUT 
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Precaution is better than repentance. 


as 


Do not wade where you see no bottom. 


& 


Some men change their principles oftener than their shirt. 
8 
Modesty, like a diver, gathers pearls by keeping his head 
low. 
Promises may make friends, 
them. 


but ’tis performance keeps 
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Overcasts and Stoppings in 
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By A. W. Hesser* 


SYNOPSIS—Terra-cotta building blocks are now wn sat- 
isfactory use for the construction of stoppings and for 
overcast walls. They are 40 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
concrete walls and stoppings, though about equally more 
expensive than wood. The roofs of overcasts have been 
made successfully of plastered expanded-metal lath and 
it is probable that stoppings of similar material would give 
equal satisfaction. 

In an article published in Coat Ace (Vol. II, No. 6, 
Aug. 10, 1912), the use of terra-cotta building blocks was 
advocated for stoppings and overcasts. It was also sug- 
gested that expanded metal or wire mesh be used in place 
of scrap-iron pipe and steel mine rails when using con- 
crete for such work, especially for the tops of overcasts. 

Since that time the terra-cotta blocks have proven be- 
yond a doubt their usefulness in a mine, as well as for the 
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A STANDARD FIREPROOF OVERCAST OF CHEAP 
AND PERMANENT DESIGN 


Fig. 1. 


purposes to which they are put outside. Not only have 
they been used economically for stoppings along the main 


air courses, but they are now being adopted successfully . 


for the walls of overcasts. It appears also that scrap iron 
is to be displaced by a reinforcement which gives a con- 
crete structure not only more artistic but more economical 
and more quickly erected. 


Trrra-Corra Stoppines 40 Per Cent. CHEAPER ‘THAN 
CONCRETE 

The Consolidation Coal Co., as a preventative of fire 
at the same time as a safety-first measure, decided to 
eliminate wood stoppings and wood overcasts where prac- 
ticable and to allow no more new overcasts anywhere +0 
be constructed of combustible material, the same to apply 
to permanent stoppings along main entries. 

The most natural step was to use the cinders from the 
boiler house at the mine and to build these structures of 
concrete. However, investigation proved that too much 
money was being spent for these improvements. ‘The 
stoppings were reduced to a thickness of 4 in., but the 
cost still appeared too large. 





*Assistant chief engineer, The Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


The terra-cotta blocks were first used for stoppings 
and their success was readily apparent. As the 4-in. 
cinder-concrete stopping had proven stable, a hollow block 
of 4-in. width was at first advocated; but the 5x8x12-in. 
block was finally adopted and has been used as a standari. 
ever since. 

On main entries where the stoppings are intended to 
remain for a considerable length of time they are bonded 
with a mortar composed of one part cement to two parts 
sand. On room headings where these stoppings have been 
built, lime was used in place of the cement, this making 
it possible to tear down the stopping when desired, with- 
out destroying the tile. 

Sufficient cost data have been obtained on the construc- 
tion of this type of stopping at the mines using this mate- 
rial to show a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. in every 
instance as against the use of concrete. ‘The cost com- 
pared to wood stoppings for room headings shows about 
the same difference in favor of the wood. It was thought 
that by the recovery of the blocks and their reuse this 
difference could be more than offset; but accurate costs 
kept on this work shows that it would be necessary to 
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SECTION A-A 
Fig. 2. PLAN AND ELEVATION OF AN OvEeRCAST BUILT 
oF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND Ho~Low BLock 


recover these blocks several times over to do this. There- 
fore, it is not advisable to use the blocks for temporary 
structures unless for other reasons than economy. 

The crosscuts in the mines of the Fairmont Region run 
about 10 to 12 ft. wide and 7 to 8 ft. high, and average 
about 80 sq.ft. in area. It has been found that two men 
will construct three or four stoppings per day, providing 
the material is placed ready for their use. 


BRATTICES MADE AS SCREENS OF LATH COATED WITH 
CEMENT OR LIME MorTAR 


We might be able to reduce the cost of stoppings fur- 
ther by the use of “Self-sentering,” “Hy-Rib,” or “Rib- 
Lath,” plastering these with a cement mortar an inch 
or two thick. A stopping made with any of these materials 
properly placed, should carry as much as, or more 
pressure than, the ordinary wood stopping. The plan 
of erection would be simple, consisting of trenching the 
ribs, roof and bottom an inch or two, slipping the adopted 
metal in place and plastering with cement or lime mortar, 
the material depending upon the desired life of the stop- 
ping. Price and the strength which could be secured 
should govern the selection of the reinforcement. <A 
heaving of the bottom would in all probability be cut by 
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the stopping, since heaving is caused by the swelling of 
the fireclay, this material at the same time softening 
markedly. If the pressure comes from the top or roof 
there might be much deflection in the stopping with- 
out doing it any material injury, besides it could be 
as easily repaired as the wood stopping in case of suffi- 
cient pressure to cause cracks in the plaster. 


Overcasts witH Arr Crossing or EXPANDED-METAL 
LATH PLASTERED WITH CEMENT MORTAR 


All well ventilated mines must contain overcasts, and 
the costs of these structures soon run into considerable 
amounts, if they are not carefully planned and con- 
structed. There are few mine foremen or even superin- 
tendents who take the trouble to ascertain accurately just 
what it costs to erect an overcast so that he can tell you 
how much was spent per cubic yard for concrete or what 
the walls and roof cost separately. 

Fig. 1 shows the type of overcast now being constructed 


in the mines of The Consolidation Coal Co. in the Fair- - 


mont Region. Blank spaces are left in the blueprints, 
and dimensions to suit the location are supplied. Since 
the sheets of “‘Self-sentering” are sold in even foot lengths, 
the distances between walls are made to correspond. Thus 
for an 11-ft. sheet 2 in. are deducted for the 12-in. rise 
and two or more inches on each side for bearing spaces, 
leaving the distance between walls 10 ft. 6 in. 
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This style of overcast makes use of the terra-cotta 
blocks, the 5x8x12-in. block being laid to give 8-in. walls. 
On top of each wall is placed a layer of concrete on whicl: 
is set a small steel rail 2 in. from the edge of the wal!. 
Then the reinforcing sheets of “Self-sentering,” which 
come already shaped, are placed abutting on the flanges 
of the rails and the center line or middle of the reinforce- 
ment supported by a 3x5-in. wood stringer; then the 
concrete is spread on the top as required on the plan. 
After the concrete sets, the wood stringer is knocked down 
and a coat of cement mortar plastered underneath. Not 
a single wood form is required on the whole structure, 
except around the iron rails on top of the walls, and even 
this can be eliminated by standing a row of the terra- 
cotta blocks on the 5-in. side just outside of the rails, 
thus making them serve as forms. 

There are times when it is necessary to deviate from the 
arched-roof type on account of the skew of the air bridge, 
in which case it is more economical to use the flat roof. 
Fig. 2 presents a design of this kind where the roof is 
supported by three or four old boiler tubes, the reinforce- 
ment being suspended from these tubes or pipes by means 
of wire of sufficient strength to carry the weight. This 
type of overcast also needs only temporary supports along 
the middle while the concrete is being placed, thus saving 
considerable labor and material in the construction and 
emplacement of forms. 
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German Coal-Screening Plant 


SPECIAL CORESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—A_ typical German installation, preparing 
many different sizes of coal for market and for coking. 

The universal attention which is being given to the de- 
velopment of up-to-date coal-handling equipment and 
practice is as pronounced in Germany as elsewhere. The 
accompanying illustration shows a coal screening and 
washing plant installed at Shaft No. V, of the Rhein- 
preussen coal mine. 

At this plant, the loaded pit cars arriving at the height 
of 9 m. (approximately 10 ft.) above the first pit-bank 
level, are sent direct to the screening plant. Brakes on 
cars taken from the second and third pit-bank levels, per- 





nished with rectangular holes of adjustable size, varying 
from 40 mm. to 80 mm. (from approximately 114 in. to 
3 in.). These produce what is called best mixed coal, 
which is loaded into railway cars by means of loading 
booms, which are raised and lowered by power. 

In order to be able to weigh the loaded railway cars 
immediately, scales are built into the tracks and are op- 
erated from the picking-table platform. The refuse which 
is removed from the coal on the picking belt is thrown 
into trucks, which are hoisted to the pit-bank level, from 
whence they are run to a dump or otherwise disposed of 
in stowing processes. 

Each screening system is driven by a shaft and belts 


GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE, WASHERY AND COKE OVENS 


mit of their being lowered to the first level. The track 
from this point has a gradient of 2 per cent., allowing 
the cars to run by gravity to the dumps, which are me- 
chanically operated and which discharge the coal onto the 
shaking screens. 

The screens are double decked, the upper openings be- 
ing 85 mm. (approximately 314 in.), while the lower deck 
has small perforations. The screens are provided with 
veil plates. By this arrangement the coal below 314 in. 
is discharged into a storage hopper, while the larger coal 
goes onto picking tables and loading booms. If the veil 
plates are closed no separation is made, and the entire 
run of mine is loaded directly into railway cars. 

Two additional shaking screens are provided, being fur- 


from an electric motor, which is installed in an inclosure. 
The empty cars after dumping return to the shaft by 
gravity, and are there lifted to the pit-bank level by 
means of creepers or car hauls. 

A coal-washing plant of two units is directly attached 
to the screening plant, and has a capacity of approximate- 
ly 200 tons per hour. The dust coal, or that under 5 
mm. (33; in.) is screened dry and mixed with the washed 
fines. Four varieties of nut and coke coal are produced. 
the shale being rewashed. The nut coal stored in bunkers 
under the pit-bank floor is delivered to the dust screens 
in the washery by two bucket elevators, the feed for 
which is mechanically controlled. After the remova) 
of particles under 5 mm. in diameter, which is stored 
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in a steel tank underneath the screen, the coarser material 
flows in a launder to a main washery, where it is 
cleaned. 

Provision is made by reversing shutters in the nut 
launder to flush the washed nuts to the bell mills, above 
the dredger sump, into which they fall after reduction, 
and are treated like fines, 

In order to be able to mix foreign fines with those 
here produced, a bucket elevator is installed, which con- 
veys this material arriving in railway cars, which are 
dumped into a storage pit, onto the distributing tray 
above the tower. 

Above the coking-coal storage tower, which has a ca- 
pacity of about 4000 tons, four distributing trays are 
installed, with four scrapers each. The fines arriving 
here*on the draining belt are discharged onto these trays 
by two parallel screw conveyors, one for each system. By 
reversing the direction of rotation of these conveyors, 
provision is made to fill the whole tower from the belt 
conveyors of one system if the other is not in operation. 
In the bottom of the storage tower 96 discharge gates 
are fitted. These deliver the drained fines into larries, 
which carry them direct to the coke ovens. 

The shale from the washers is discharged into convey- 
ors, from whence it is delivered into bucket elevators. 
These discharge onto belt conveyors, where draining is 
accomplished. The refuse material is then delivered to 
shale crushers. Provision is also made for washing this 
material over again after being crushed. 

The coal separated from the shale in the washing pro- 
cess flows to the dredger sump, while the shale is deliv- 
ered to a tower by a bucket elevator. From this tower 
it is discharged into trucks, by which it is conveyed 
to the dump, or transported elsewhere for stowing pur- 
poses. 

Shale, rock, ete., arriving on pit-bank level are dumped 
and uniformly fed to jaw crushers erected on the level 
of the picking belts. These crushers reduce it to the 
desired size, and discharge into a steel storage box under- 
neath. From here the crushed material cun be delivered 
into railway cars or into the shaft for stowing purposes. 
The former arrangement is at present in use; the latter 
may be supplied later on. 

The water from the preliminary draining screens and 
belts flows into clarifying spitzkasten, where the sludge 
gradually settles. This is discharged from time to time 
through launders into the sludge sump, from whence it 
is delivered onto the preliminary draining screen by a 
centrifugal pump. 

The washed nut coal is conveyed by water to the nut 
sereen where it is classified into five sizes—tour nut sizes 
and one fines. The four nut sizes are carefully trans- 
ported by spiral conveyors into their corresponding stor- 
age bunkers, from whence they are delivered to a fixed 
spraying screen, and after being rinsed with fresh water 
are directed onto the nut-loading belt, thence by adjust- 
able loading booms into the railway trucks. The raising 
and lowering of these booms is effected by power, the 
dead weight being counterbalanced. 

Tf the washer is not in operation, the nut coal is deliv- 
ered directly into the nut bunker by reversing the shut- 
ters of the feeding bucket elevators. It is then loaded 
into railway cars by adjustable chutes. The fines are 
carried by the wash-water from the nut-classifying screens 
into dredger sumps, from whence they are delivered into 
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the two fines washers by two bucket elevators. After be- 
ing rewashed they are conveyed by launders into prelim- 
inary draining screens above the draining belts, and there- 
after onto the draining-belt conveyors, which move slow- 
ly, thus giving ample time for the water to be removed. 


a 


The Passing of the Mine Mule 


Quite some time after the close of the Civil War and old 
negress, seeing for the first time a motor-driven street 
car, exclaimed: Gawd, dem Yankees ain’t satis- 
fied wid ’mancipating de niggers, dey dun freed de mules.” 

Yankee ingenuity today is taking another great stride 
in the emancipation of these humble but faithful servi- 
tors. The mine mule is giving place before the en- 
eroachments of mechanical equipment, and the prediction 
is made that a few years will suffice to complete its dis- 
placement in all of the larger workings. 

The mule-drawn car is a relic of the past that has 
come down to the present. A time-honored institution, 
but a detriment to efficiency in modern coal-mining 
methods. The mule, also, has been one factor in the 
haulage problem constituting a eonsiderable item of ex- 
pense. Its elimination was foreordained. 

Recently, the Long Branch Coat Co., of Long Branch, 
W. Va., made public certain comparative data regarding 
the relative costs per month of mule haulage and gaso- 


line haulage, which may be summarized as follows: 
Total cost mule haulage, $810 per month. 
Total cost gasoline haulage, $529.63 per month. 
Decrease in haulage cost, $280.37 per month. 
Total coal tonnage by gasoline locomotive, 
Total coal tonnage by mules, 7848 tons. 
Increase in coal tonnage output, 3753 tons. 
Operating cost per day, gasoline haulage, $21.19. 
Operating cost per ton gasoline haulage, $0.046. 
Operating cost per ton-mile gasoline haulage, $0.0304. 
Reduction in haulage cost per ton, $0.058. 
Reduction in haulage cost per ton-mile, $0.0696. 


In short, the comparison shows an increase in mine 
tonnage, and a decrease in haulage cost. 

The gasoline locomotive used in the preceding test was 
manufactured by the Milwaukee Locomotive Mfg. Co. 
It is an effective combination of automobile propulsion 
and locomotive construction. It is a vertical-type engine 
with vertical cylinders. The important parts are six or 
eight times as large as those used on the ordinary auto- 
mobile. The bearings are larger and the whole idea of 
construction is that the machine shall be fit for heavy 
work. There is a three-dog arrangement on the flywheel, 
which prevents the chance of back-firing when the engine 
starts. The governor is worked with a worm gearing 
which prevents the locomotive from racing and also cuts 
down the consumption of gasoline. It has lever control 
throughout and dry-plate transmission. 

The Long Branch Co. found their locomotives capable 
of hauling eight loaded mine cars at a trip, over a 3000- 
ft. haul, with an average grade against the load of 3 
per cent. 

Assuredly, the course of the mine mule is almost run. 
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11,601 tons. 


Some authorities doubt the efficiency of stone dust to pre- 
vent explosions, especially if firedamp is present in greater or 
less quantities. The Altofts collieries of England have aban- 
doned the stone dust zones and substituted a general scattering 
of the stone dust wherever coal dust is found. Fexperiments 
made at Liévin, France, have shown that this method is use- 
less as far as stopping a powerful explosive wave that has 
gotten a good start. 


A New Rotary Coal-Washing 
Jig 
By E. A. JAMEs* 

A new departure in coal- and ore-jig design is shown 
in the accompanying drawing of the “Rotary Jig,” manu- 
factured by the Mauch Chunk Iron Works, Mauch Chunk, 
Penn., under the Rotary Separator & Engineering Co. 
patents. 

Since the water tank of this machine is suspended 
from eccentrics, this jig gives a rotary impetus to the 
material to be separated, Hive overcoming the sluggish 
travel produced by the jigs having only straight vertical 
acceleration, thereby, approximately doubling the capa- 
city. 
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means of the variable directions of the lines of force, 
pieces of flat material cannot keep their greatest resist- 
ance area opposed to the action of the jig; consequently 
their separation is accomplished as readily as cubical or 
fractured material. 

This machine is equipped with an automatic slate dis- 
charge, which works with the highest efficiency due to the 
rotary motion. Another advantageous feature is the self- 
flushing design, in as much as the tank requires no flush- 
ing, whatever, as all waste material no matter how small, 
is removed with the slate and other impurities. It is 
claimed that this feature gives the “Rotary” the distinc- 
tion of consuming less water than any other type of jig. 

The general design is compact and simple, occupying 
little floor space. There are but few wearing parts, and 
these require the mintmum 
of expense and attention to 
keep in good cperative condi- 
tion. The power consump- 
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tion also is extremely low. 
The arrangement for con- 
veying the coal away from the 
jig consists of a belt con- 
structed from light structural 
shapes which reduces the 




















iva breakage to a minimum. 
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Anyone familiar with jigs and jigging realizes that 
the capacity of a machine of this kind is not governed 
by the time taken to make the separation, but rather 
by that consumed in freeing the apparatus of both the 
coal and slate after the separation has been accomplished, 
preventing meanwhile the remixing of the coal with the 
impurities. 

The rotary motion gives a forward and upward ac- 
celeration to the material and during the recovery, when 
the laws of freely falling bodies in a liquid medium have 
full controll, the coal and impurities settle to their dis- 
tinct and separate positions. Thus, the rate of travel 
and efficiency of separation are greatly increased. By 





*Mauch Chunk, Penn. 





One of these jigs is in opera- 
tion at the Tamaqua Colliery, 
of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., under unusual condi- 
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AND A SECTION OF THE ROTARY JIG 


tions. It is taking all material that passes through a 2%- 
in. mesh and over a 14-in. mesh from the slate ends of 17 
Lehigh Valley jigs and washing all sizes simultaneously. 

The material fed to this jig contains from 90 to 95 
per. cent. of rock and slate, which taken in connection 
with the wide range of sizes makes the test a severe one. 
The percentage of coal in the slate discharge from the 
“Rotary” jig, based on the average obtained from daily 
tests, is about one-half of one per cent. The coal from 
this machine is conveyed back to the breaker and rejigged. 

While the above instance is cited to show the efficiency 
of this machine, its use is not limited to separating the 
slate tailings from other jigs as it is designed for gen- 
eral work. 
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By G. 


SYNOPSIS—There are several kinds of jig efficiency. 
One depends on the ash removed, another on the 
coal saved and a third on the power used or wasted in 
washing. The last efficiency is relatively unimportant. 
The washery expert should endeavor to obtain not pure 
coal but a fuel of such purity as will secure the most 
profit on the market. Learning how much of such. fuel 
there is in the coal as he receives it, it is his duty to obtain 
as much of it as possible, eliminating as far as he can all 
parts of the coal which would give an inferior ash an- 
alysis. 

In the issue of Mines and Minerals, of March, 1912, I 
presented a paper under the title of “Standardization in 
Coal Washing.” Little discussion followed, as a result, in 
the columns of the engineering journals, but the subject 
has been taken up with me in a personal way many times, 
some approving of my method of calculating coal-wash- 
ing efficiencies and others pointing out possible faults 
but none offering a solution of the problem. 

I haye applied that method of calculating the efficiency 
of washing to a great many tests which ] have made in 
different parts of the country and have found it impos- 
sible to apply it in some washeries and in many others I 
have found that the resulting figures were not all that 
could be desired, though they were helpful to a certain 
extent. 

From the objections given by those who have investi- 
gated the subject with me, together with a careful study 
of the various conditions I have found existing in different 
washeries, I have compiled a new set of formulas, which I 
have applied to many washing plants and found satisfac- 
tory. 

In presenting these new formulas, it is my hope that 
those interested in the subject will, through the columns 
of Coat Ace and other engineering papers, point out 
any features which appear to them to be cbhjectionable or 
in error, and if possible, offer suggestions which will assist 
in devising a satisfactory method of calculating coal- 
washing efficiencies: 


Hancock’s TABLE 


One of the replies to my previous paper was received 
from Arthur Langerfeld, in which he speaks of the neces- 
sity of making float-and-sink tests with baths of different 
densities, in order that the amounts of the materials of 
Various specific gravities may be determined, thus, for 
Instance, showing the amount of “bone coal” present. The 
reader will, no doubt, be interested in a chart compiled by 
David Hancock, consulting engineer and chemist, of 
Birmingham, Ala. A specimen of this chart was included 
in a paper written by Mr. Hancock, under the title of 
“Coal Washing in Alabama,” published by the Alabama 
Geological Survey. 

As I wish to use this chart in presenting my formulas, 
T reproduce it here with some slight alterations in the 
figures shown on the original chart in order that an exact 
check may result throughout all the calculations, though 
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Calcula 
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R. DELAMATER 


the figures given by Mr. Hancock check remarkably with 
the theoretically correct figures resulting from actual 
float-and-sink tests and analyses made, and show that 
these were conducted with care and accuracy. The re- 
sults also indicate careful and accurate sampling. 

{n his explanation, Mr. Hancock says: 

“T have devised a chart upon which can be shown, 
graphically, the composition of the run-of-mine coal, 
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Efficiency of washing 
as calculated by rule 4 

of Delamater Method= 

96.29 % 














This entire square represents the 
total raw coal 
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COAL Ace 
Hancock CHART or WASHERY PERFORMANCE 


washed coal and refuse.” The chart here presented is a 
specimen representing the work done by Stewart jigs 
cleaning a coal of which separations by the float-and-sink 
tests, gave the results shown in able I. 


TABLE I. TESTS AND ANALYSES OF RAW COAL 
A B ie: D i F G H 
Per- Per- Ash 
centage Per- Per- centage Con- 


Rela- centage centage Result- tent of 
tion of of Ash of Ash Combiniag, ing Com- 
Specific Each in in Materials from __ bina- 
Gravity Mate- Each Terms of Different Com- tions 
fo) rial to Mate- of Raw Specific bina- Per 

Materials Coal rial Coal Gravities tions Cent. 
ue ess) thane cam00; Sa 6 10S aor oO a only 66.8 7.68 
b 1.25 to 1.40 Gr 914 60k =e OL a and b 73 \beal Sao 
c 1.40 to 1.45 50° 18,04 4) 0298 a, bande 79.0 9.01 
d 1.45 to 1.50 2.19% 23.82 = 0350 <a, bj. c.and-d St.1) 9240 
e 1.50 to 1,55 30 0 28.42 = -0599)\Pa, b,c; d and e —84.6) 10218 
f 1.55 to 1.75 DL ORG SOL On elt Ovens bac, d,.6 and f 190s le Lisi: 

g Heavier than au ibe.wds e),4; 
1.75 9.9 X 55.66 =. 5.51 and g 100.0 16.09 

Raw coal 100.0 X 16.09 = 16.09 


Note:—From the above data, the theoretically correct ash content of the raw 
coal is 16.09 per cent. Mr. Hancock’s analysis is 15.94 per cent. a difference of 
only 0.15 per cent. 

The raw coal was thus divided by float tests into seven 
parts representing materials of seven different specific 


gravities. The ash content of the lightest of these is 7.68 


-per cent. while that of the heaviest is 55.66 per cent. The 


percentages of these different materials are also given in 
Table I. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Hancock CHART 


In constructing the chart, a perfect square is drawn to 
a convenient scale, the area of this representing the total 
raw coal. At the left side and bottom, scales reading from 
0 to 100 are laid off as shown. On the left-hand scale, 
the percentages of each of the materials shown in Table I 
are laid off and dotted lines are projected across the chart 
from these points. Thus, all that area within the square 
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between the top of the chart and the first dotted line rep- 
resents the material of a specific gravity less than 1.35, 
while that area between the first and second dotted lines 
represents all that material of a specific gravity between 


1.85 and 1.40, and so on through all the parts of the . 


raw coal shown in Table I. 

Using baths of the same specific gravities as used 
in the raw-coal tests, exactly similar float-and-sink tests 
are made of the washed coal and the refuse produced by 
the jigs. 

The percentages of these several materials in the 
washed coal and refuse as determined by the float-and- 
sink tests will be in terms of the washed coal or refuse. 
To complete the chart, the percentages of each specific- 
gravity material (in terms of that material) found in the 
washed coal and in the refuse must be determined. Tables 
IT and III show the way in which these figures are ob- 
tained. 














TABLE No. Il. TESTS OF WASHED COAL AND CALCULATIONS 
THEREFROM. 
A B Cc D E F 
aay 38 ae 43 ag 
a) arn fon] an 35 rate 
Bee aq Ca 
sss eC Ssh wahiys Pre} 
ao os ao E ° 
ioe os 6u B38 as 
Pave cies) =a Pa Ei 
AP » fa. ars Sood eka 
eh ee} DQ Po 2U 90 
33 : 2g LB hms) 
os © ) 8B ac os 
ae° g a5 Pea Ey 
= bc ea: ode] oO 3) 2 
sade gos Bi, gan Ela 
2dao Silo} e) : a 
Specific Gravity of ZOO EEO £Os Rac tae 
Materials Ay Ay aw AY Q 
areas than 1.35. 74.6 ox 89.0 x 66.4 66.8 99.4 
35 tome 4Omeae 7.6 x 89.0 ba 6.8 6.9 98.6 
iaig tooU745 nee 2 5.8 x 89.0 x 512 5.3 98.1 
1 45)t0.L200% sen 200 xX 89.0 x 2.0 PA | 95.2 
150 to L155. sees 3.4 xX 89.0 OS sy) 3.5 85.7 
URDOrtOn1 = Onteniente Ae, x 89.0 x 4.2 5.5 76.4 
Heavier than 1.75. 1.6 x 89.0 < 1.4 9.9 14.1 
Totals mentacises 100.0 89.0 100.0 
TABLE No. III. TESTS OF REFUSE AND CALCULATIONS 
THEREFROM. 
A B Cc D E F 
iS B FS 6.8 rd 
2 faa} da A ng 
3% a Es se ae 
oe aa =o a S 
Og Ba OH Oo. ey 
Big oO Oe Se as ap.¥ 
Aa = og =F Sih 
won raves aro oO A 3 
o 38 Xe 3 0. gO 
ea de Ze Ese gaa oa 
shoe $8. ged dm. = ES 
a2 3 RES ag A oS sorte 
PEQe 250 269 2 e's os 
Specific Gravity of Ram B20 EOS ESR Ay 
Materials Ay Ay fa¥y Ay A 
Less thaa 1.35 eat) | 54 11.0 = 0.4 66.8 0.6 
1235; t07} 40 Oe OU O17 < LTO = es 6.9 1.4 
1340 to 1:45. chee Le OOS D< 11.0 = Oe ooh 1.9 
L425 to 1 Ose OFb4tRX 11.0 = 0.1 2.1 4.8 
LS0itosl pases 4.31 Geax 11.0 = 0.5 3.5 14.3 
We DSRLO tk cree UNG Wr 10 = 1 Ds 3 5.5 23.6 
Heavier than 1.7 144) XS 11.0 = 8.5 9.9 85.9 
Lotalsaeseeee 100.00 eee 11.0 100.0 


The percentages of nete coal and refuse, as given 
in Column C of these tables, is ordinarily nesta by 
actual weights. If all the work done is correct, the 
totals of Columns D should equal in their respective tables 
the percentages of washed coal and refuse. Mr. Han- 
cock’s figures for the percentages were 89.2 and 10.8, re- 
spectively, and the correction which I made here is negli- 
gible. The totals of Columns D for tables Nos. II and III 
added together should, of course, equal 100. Likewise, per- 
centages for like materials given in Column F of Tables 
Nos. II and IIT, added together, should equal 100, or the 
total of each material in the raw coal. 

Lay off the first figure in Column F, Table ITI, on the 
upper dotted line of the chart, using the horizontal scale. 
Erect a vertical to the solid line at the top of the chart. 
Thus, all that area to the left of this line represents the 
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material of less than 1.35 specific gravity which is in the 
washed coal while the area to the right represents the 
amount of that material in the refuse. Proceed in a 
similar manner with the second figure in Column F, Table 
III, but drop the perpendicular down only to the next 
dotted line on the chart. Proceed similarly for each re- 
maining figure in Column F, Table III. When com- 
pleted, cross line or shade all that area representing the 
refuse and the chart then clearly represents the compo- 
sition of the raw coal, washed coal and refuse. 
Limitine Drn'siry 

Mr. Hancock did not state just what the requirements 
of this plant were nor does he declare where the division 
must be inade to satisfy the market in a demand for 
“good coal.” He did not speak of a division for “pure 
coal” being made at a specific gravity of 1.35, that is, 
the pure coal would only amount to 66.8 per cent. of the 
raw coal. As this would involve a larger waste of coal 
than they would probably desire to sustain in that field, 
and as he has stated that the washed coal as produced 
by the jigs ordinarily contains 11.9 per cent. ash; and 
as, moreover, it is understood that the plant where these 
tests were made was in active operation and producing a 
washed coal suitable for the requirements of the plant, 
it is to be taken for granted that this figure of 11.9 
per cent. ash was satisfactory. Referring to Table I, hav- 
ing a specific gravity exceeding 1.75, the reader will note 
that the combined ash content of all the materials on the 
previous page is equal to but 11.74 per cent., and 
the division between washed coal and refuse should there- 
fore be made as shown. The specific gravity of the “‘per- 
missible” bath for float-and-sink tests would, therefore, 
be 1.75. 

Mr. Hancock’s chart is certainly valuable and shows 
clearly just what the jigs are doing. It unquestionably 
would be of great assistance in locating the causes of low 
efficiencies of a jig or plant not giving satisfactory re- 
sults. It would also be helpful in determining the exact 
cause why one type of jig failed to equal the efficiency 
of another, or exceeded it, as the case might be. 

AN EFFICIENT WasHER Propuces A COAL OF A GIVEN 


DEGREE OF IMPURITY 


Regarding my method of efficiency calculation pre- 
sented in 1912, one of the objectionable features is that 
it cannot be employed for the calculation of the efficiency 
of a plant which is producing a washed coal with an ash 
or sulphur content higher than that of the float from. the 
permissible bath float-and-sink test. The float resulting 
from that test will hereafter be termed “standard washed 
coal.” Its percentage we shall describe as the “standard 
percentage of washed coal.” 

The use of that method was based entirely upon the 


analyses of the washed coal being within the limits placed 


for ash and sulphur. Again, it is certain that any varia- 
tion in the washed coal must result in a certain propor- 
tionate variation in the refuse and it would, therefore, 
appear that a method of calculation of efficiency should 
be possible wherein only the washed coal need be consid- 
ered and such resulting figure should indicate what the 
refuse is without further calculations with the refuse 
figures. 

A commercial washery may, under ordinary circum- 
stances, produce a washed coal of which the ash and sul- 
phur contents are within the limits set for that plant, 
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yet the ash and sulphur contents of the washed coal may 
at times exceed these limits. Again, if the ash or sulphur 
or both are less than standard, such condition can only 
exist by virtue of a reduction in the percentage of washed 
coal produced under that of the standard percentage. In 
either case the plant is operating at a loss, as compared 
to standard or perfect separation and the efficiency caleu- 
lation should properly indicate certain reductions in ef- 
ficiency. 

In reconsidering this efficiency question, I have held 
these features in mind and the method of calculation pre- 
sented herein covers all of these conditions insofar as 1 
liave been able to determine, though others may be able 
to point out discrepancies. 

In presenting this new method, I have used the data 
contained in Mr. Hancock’s chart to show more clearly 
the application of the method. In that which follows, 
the ash only is mentioned, but the method applies in 
exactly the same manner where sulphur enters into the 
problem. This is fully explained in the latter part of 
this article. 

THE PERMISSIBLE ASH CONTENT 

In any coal-washing proposition, the first step is to as- 
certain just what is permissible as the maximum ash con- 
tent of the washed coal, and this is based entirely upon 
the intended use of the coal, or the competition. For in- 
stance, if the washed coal is to be used in the manufac- 
ture of coke, and for good and sufficient reasons the ash 
in the coke cannot exceed 11 per cent., and yet such a 
percentage is not objectionable, and if it is known that 8 
per cent. of the ash in the coal will give 11 per cent. 
of ash in the coke, then 8 per cent. of ash is the permis- 
sible ash content of the washed coal. Reducing the ash 
below that figure in such a plant causes a loss in percent- 
age of washed coal produced, and, as previously deter- 
mined, there is no gain by the reduction of ash below 8 
per cent. If there is any object in a lower ash, such as 
an increase in the market value of the coke, then it is 
necessary to determine whether the valuation of the dif- 
ference between the amount of washed coal produced with 
an ash content of 8 per cent., and that of the washed coal 
of a lower ash content, eliminates the increased profit of 
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ly perfect separation of this coal by washing and one 
which would represent an efficiency of 100 per cent., is, 
therefore, as follows: 

Ash 


Washed coal 
Refuse 


content of the raw coal 
= 90.1 per cent., with ash content 
9.9 per cent., with ash content 


16.09 per cent. 
11.74 per cent. 
55.66 per cent. 


Heol 


We have seen that Table II shows the composition of 
the washed coal as produced by the Stewart jigs, as 
shown on Mr. Hancock’s chart, while Table III shows the 
composition of the refuse. 

A permissible bath test of the washed coal would, there- 
fore, show 98.4 per cent. float and 1.6 per cent, sink, 
while the same test of the refuse would show 22.86 per 
cent. float and 77.14 per cent. sink. 

Table IV shows the calculations to determine the ash 
content of the washed coal and refuse, as produced by the 
jigs. 


TABLE No. IV. ASH CONTENT IN WASHED COAL AND REFUSE 











Washed Coal. Refuse. 
A B Cc D E F 
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ME OUROCLR DD sa. ae Ont 28n4o0s =n O97 4.81) X 28.42) =. 1.37 
MOO LOM, (Den em Ae CLO ON Sime= 168. S97 Xo 35.78 8 
Heavier than 1.75. 1/6 xX 55300) 5 = 0.89 77.14 X 55.66 = 42.94 
hotel amet LOOO we Bivcncane 12.0 Ea OO 300s een 49.32 


From Tables Nos. I, II, III and IV, it is seen that 
the actual washing test fell short of the theoretically per- 
fect separation in four respects. 


(1) The ash content of the washed coal is 12.01 per cent. instead of 11.74 per 
cent. or a difference of 0.27 per cent. 

(2) The percentage of washed coal produced was 89.0 per cent. instead of 90.1 
per cent. a difference of 1.1 per cent. 

(3) The ash content of the refuse is 49.32 per cent. instead of 55.66 per cent. or 
a difference of 6.34 per cent. 

(4) The percentage of refuse produced was 11.0 per cent. instead of 9.9 per cent. 


or a difference of 1.10 per cent. 


Any variation from the theoretically perfect separation, 
as shown in Table I, results in a lower efficiency of wash- 


TABLE No. V. EFFICIENCIES RESULTING FROM DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 
All Percentages are in Terms of the Raw Coal Except Those Converted as Specified 


1 2 
Percentages of Each Percentages of Hach 


Percentages of Each 


Combinations 
3 4 5 
Percentages of Each Percentages of Each 
































Specific Material in Material in Material in Material in Material in 
Gravity Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal . Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. 
of Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash 
Materials % % % % % % % % % % 
A Under 1.35 66.8 5.13 .... GAS Rosa ee 6882 5. 13 Piaee 6S e513 ate ter 6685-5 15 eee, ae 
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Over 1.75.. 4.5 2.50 5.4 3.01 3.5 1.95 6.4 3.56 Som led 7.4 4.12 1.5 0.84 8.4 4.68 0.5 0.28 9.4 5.23 
Totals... 90.1 11.47 9.9 4,62 90.1 11.28 9.9 4.81 90 1 11.07 929 Ba. OL 90.1 10.88 9.9 5.22 90.1 10.68 9.9 5.41 
Percentage of 11 47 4.62 11.28 4.81 11.07 5.01 10.88 5.22 10.68 5.41 
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culated by Der- 1 
ameter Method 717.3% 82.1% 87.6% 92.1% 97.5% 
the better-grade coke. This should be one of the con- ing. ‘T’o make sure that this is true, regardless of the 
g 5 : 


siderations in determining the permissible ash content 
of the washed coal. 

In considering Mr. Hancock’s washing proposition, it 
is assumed that all material of a specific gravity less than 
1.75 is accepted as standard washed coal. The theoretical- 


exact location of the several misplaced materials, certain 
assumptions are made in Table V. : 

By referring to the Hancock efficiency chart, it is found 
that the amount of less than 1.35 specific-gravity ma- 
terial found with the refuse. from washing is a very 
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small percentage (0.6 per cent.) of the total of this From what has been presented, the following facts 
material carried by the raw coal. In order that the most are derived: 
favorable variation may be shown, or the one most likely (1) That it is impossible to reduce the ash content 
to show as high an efficiency as is obtained in the theo- of the washed coal below the standard analysis 
retically perfect separation, it is assumed that a test except by a reduction in the percentage of 
of the washed coal charted on a Hancock chart shows washed coal below that of the standard per- 
that all of the materials a, b, c, d and e, in Table I, have centage. 
gone to the washed coal where they belong, and that the (2) That if the percentage of washed coal agrees 
variation from the theoretical occurs in part of material with the standard percentage, the ash content 
f, being found in the refuse, and that this is replaced will be higher than the standard ash, so long 
in the washed coal by an equal amount (by weight) as there is any sink in the washed coal when 
of the material g, the percentages of washed coal and tested on the permissible bath, and as there al- 
refuse remaining the same as the theoretically perfect, or ways is in commercial washing, it is impossible 
90.1 and 9.9 per cent., respectively. to reach the perfect percentage of washed coal 

In Table V, this interchange of location of these ma- and stay within the limit for ash. 
terials is shown in different amounts, the results clearly (3) That a condition may exist wherein both the per- 
indicating the effect caused thereby on the efficiency of centage of washed coal and its ash content will 
the separations made. be above the standards. 

It will readily be seen from the data given in Table V From these facts and from the data contained in the 
that any other combination that may be made, with the tables, the following conclusions may be drawn: 
percentages of washed coal and refuse held to the same To arrive at any method of stating coal-washing effi- 


figures as the theoretically perfect, will result in a re-  ciencies in figures, which will apply universally, the com- 
duced washing efficiency, though in some instances, the position and percentage of the refuse need have no bear- 
reduction may be so slight as to be hardly worth consider- ing on the proposition, as it is directly affected by the 
ation, yet the fact remains and should be considered in variations in the composition and percentage of the 
determining efficiencies. It is, of course, self-evident washed coal. The washed coal then may be considered 
that any increase from the theoretically perfect percentage alone in arriving at such a method and in doing so there 
of washed. coal will increase its ash content, and any re- are four conditions affecting the efficiency. They are: 


duction in the percentage of washed coal will decrease its (1) If the percentage of washed coal is standard, 
ash content; except, that should there be any sink in the but the ash content is above standard, then the 
washed coal when tested in the permissible bath (and ash analysis alone is the basis for calculating 
there always is in commercial washing), there will be a the washery efficiency. 
reduction in percentage of washed coal, while the ash con- (2) If the percentage of washed coal and also its 
tent may remain the same as the theoretically perfect. ash content are above standard, then both of 
As an example of this, referring to Table V, suppose these differences are the basis for calculating 
the washed coal is made up of materials a, b, c, d and e, the washing efficiency. 
and that f has all gone to the refuse and in place of it (3) If the ash analysis is standard but the percentage 
3 per cent., in terms of raw coal, of’ material g is found of washery coal is below standard, then the 
in the washed coal. The result would be a washed coal percentage of washed coal alone is the basis for 
amounting to 87.6 per cent. instead of the theoretically calculating the washing efficiency. 
perfect 90.1 per cent., while the ash content of this (4) If both the ash analysis and the percentage of 
washed coal would be 11.74 per cent., or the same as the washed coal are below standard, then both of 
theoretically perfect. these differences are the basis for calculating 
Table VI is made up in a similar manner to Table V, the washing efficiency. 


TABLE VI. CALCULATIONS OF EFFICIENCY WiTH VARIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 
All Percentages are in Terms of the Raw Coal Except Those Converted as Specified 











Combinations : 
1 2 3 4 & 
Percentages of Each Percentages of Each Percentages of Hach Percentages of Each Percentages of Each 
Specific Material in Material in Material in Material in Material in 
Gravity Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. 
of | Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash As Ash 
Materials % % % % % % % % % % 
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Totals... 85.6 8.97 14.4 7.12 36562 (9233) 13545 36270 87.6%) 9268) (12545.6.40 88.6 10.04 11.4 6.05 89.6 10.40 10.4 5.69 
Percentage of g 97 7.12 9.33 6 76 9.68 6.4 10.04 6.05 10.4 5.69 
sh in Washed —— = —— = 4 — = 10.77 — > = 50.45 = = 11.05 —— = 51.61 -.. = 11. ———_ = 53, — = Rese 4 
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Efficiency < a By Rule 
Washing Cal- 3 2 oS 3 3 
‘ulated by Del- 7 
ameter Method 92.1% 93.9% 95.7% 97.5% 99.2% 
but differs in that none of material g is found in the QUANTITY OF WasHED CoAL SraNDARD AND ASH 
washed coal, which has the effect of varying the per- ConTENT EXCESSIVE 
centages of washed coal and refuse. This again shows the In the first condition, with the percentage of washed 


decreased efficiency of washing through variations from coal standard, if the ash content of the washed coal 
the theoretically perfect separation. should be the same as that of the raw coal, then no re-. 
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sults have been obtained, and instead, a loss has resulted 
equal to the percentage of refuse resulting from wash- 
ing. In such ease it can truthfully be said that the effi- 
ciency of washing is zero. If the ash content of the 
washed coal should be standard, then the washing effi- 
ciency would be 100 per cent. From this we find that the 
true method of calculating the SeEenC a for such a con- 
dition would be as follows: 

Formula A 


washing efficiency (condition 1) = 
raw coal ash — washed coal ash 
raw coal ash — standard washed coal ash 





BoTH QUANTITY OF WASHED CoAL AND Its AsH 
Too HiaH 


In the second condition both the percentage of washed 
eoal and its ash content are higher than standard. It 
may be said, as in the first condition, that if the ash con- 
tent of the washed coal is the same as that of the raw 
coal, the washing efficiency should be considered as zero. 
But the method of calculation should be applicable for 
use in the comparison of coal-washing machines. We can 
imagine two machines (a) and (b) washing the same coal 
and both producing a washed product having an ash con- 
tent the same as that of the raw coal. But machine (a) 
might discharge washed coal of an amount equal to the 
standard washed-coal percentage, while (b) might pro- 
duce a higher percentage of washed coal than (a). Thus 
‘the loss through the operation of machine (a) will be 
greater than that occasioned by the working of machine 
(b). To attain an efficiency figure to use for the com- 
parison of these two machines under such conditions, it 
is, therefore, necessary to bring the percentages of washed 
coal into the calculations and the following would apply 
to such a condition: 

Referring to Table I, assume that the washed coal from 
the jigs contains all materials a, b, c, d, e and f, and also 
4.9 per cent. (in terms of the raw coal) of g, making 
a total washed coal of 95 per cent. The ash content of 
this mixture would be 14.47 per cent. Applying formula 


A only: 
16.09 — 14.47 1.62 
= = 0.3724 or 87.24 ner cent. 
16.09 1.74 ~ £35 0.3724 or 37.24 per cent 


If machine (a) above mentioned is producing 90.1 
per cent. washed coal analyzing 14.47% per cent. ash, the 
efficiency would be 37.24 per cent. If machine (b) is 
producing (as is possible) 95 per cent. washed coal an- 
alyzing 14.47 per cent. ash, it is certainly doing better 
work than machine (a). Admitting that the following 
condition cannot exist, but for the purpose of making 
my contention clear on this point, it could be said that 
machine (b), producing 100 per cent. washed coal, with 
an ash content of 14.47 per cent., would have an efficiency 
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of 37.24 per cent. by analysis and 100 per cent. efficiency 
by percentage of washed coal produced. The average effi- 
ciency in such case would be pu ae Gee eee = 68.62 per 
cent. This coincides with formula A, for in that calcula- 
tion the efficiency by percentage of washed coal produced 
is disregarded, or would be equal to 100 per cent. To 
carry out this principle for the calculation of efficiency 
by percentage of washed coal when higher than standard, 
the formula B at the foot of the page is derived. 
The formula C for condition 2 will also be found at 
the bottom of the page. 
Applying this to the first above~mentioned condition 
for machine (b) : 
95.0 — 90.1 , 16.09 — 14.47 
100.0 — 90.1 —§ 16.09 — 11.74 


2 





= 43.37 per cent. eff. 


ASH CONTENT STANDARD AND WASHED COAL BELOW 
REQUIRED FIGURE 


In the consideration of condition 8, the ash content is 
standard, but the amount of washed coal produced is 
less than it should be, as figured by a float-and-sink test 
of the raw Goal. It is at once evident that the only way 
to determine this efficiency is by a direct calculation using 
only the figures for the percentage of standard washed 
coal and the actual washed coal produced or, if the stand- 
ard, washed coal is 90.1 per cent., and the actual produc- 
tion is 85 per cent., the efficiency would be 

85.0 
90.1 


As the ash content of the washed coal is standard, that 
efficiency is 100 per cent., and the true final efficiency 
is the average of these two, or 

94.34 + 100.0 
2 


a 


= 0.9434 or 94.34 per cent. efficiency 





= 97.17 per cent. efficiency 


It is, of course, impossible to have a condition wherein 
the percentage of washed coal is standard and the ash 
content below standard, so that need not be considered. 
For condition 3, the following formula is, therefore, 
derived: 

Formula D 
washing efficiency (condition 3) = 
percentage of washed coal produced 
100 + 
percentage of standard washed coal 
2 

From this it is evident that Formula / at the bottom 
of the page should be used for condition 4. 

In going back over these formulas, it is quite evident 
that conditions 3 and 4, as they will always be found in 
practice, will show a higher efficiency than conditions 1 
and 2, which is as it should be, for a washery that is pro- 








percentage of washed coal produced — standard percentage of washed coal 








Formula B efficiency 
ff yas 100 — standard percentage of washed coal 
Formula C ( percentage of washed coal produced 2) 
standard percentage of washed coal raw coal ash — washed coal ash 
raw coal ash — standard washed coal ash 


washing aficiency | _ 100 — standard percentage of washed coal 


(condition 2) 


Formula H 


ash content of washed coal produced 





2 


per cent. of washed coal produced 





washing efficiency (condition 4) = 


ash content of standard washad coal 


standard per cent. of washed coal 








2 
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ducing a washed coal with an ash content above standard 
is not desirable because the higher-ash coai would have to 
be sold at a reduced price. 

On the other hand, a coal that carried ash of a lower 
percentage than standard might bring a higher price and 
the loss would be only through the reduced amount of 
coal produced. The maximum amount of such reduc- 
tion would, as previously stated, be based entirely upon 
the extent to which it could be carried without eliminat- 
ing the profit derived from the higher market value of the 
lower-ash coal. At the same time, it is impossible in 
actual practice to carry conditions 3 and 4 to the ex- 
tremes to which 1 and 2 may be carried and the variation 
of a few per cent. below standard in the percentage of 
washed coal does not affect the efficiencies nearly as much 
as would a few per cent. increase in the ash content above 
the standard figure. 

ProposeD RuLES ALGEBRAICALLY EXPRESSED 

From the data presented, I therefore derive the follow- 
ing formulas for the calculation of washery efficiencies 
and obtain the rules for their use. 

Let Y = efficiency of washing; a = percentage of raw- 
coal float from the permissible bath test (standard washed 
coal) ; b = percentage of washed coal produced by wash- 
ing; c = 100 per cent. = raw coal; d = ash content of 
the raw coal; e = ash content of the raw-coal float 
from the permissible bath test (standard washed coal) ; 
f = ash content of the washed coal produced by wash- 
ing. Then: 

Rule 1—If the ash content of the washed coal is of a 
higher percentage than standard and the percentage of 
washed coal is standard, calculate the efficiency of washing 
by the following formula: 

d— f 
d= 

Rule 2—If both the ash content and the percentage 
of washed coal are of a higher percentage than standard, 
calculate the efficiency of washing by the following for- 
mula: 

b—a 
100 i 


» 


Saas 





Rule 35—If both the ash content and the percentage of 
washed coal are standard or, if either one or both are less 
than standard, calculate the efficiency of washing by the 
following formula: 

FM tho 
= a 2s 
Byard 


») 


Rule 4—If the ash content of the washed coal is 
higher than standard, and the percentage of washed coal 
is less than standard, calculate the efficiency of washing 
by the following formula: 


If, in stating the efficiency of washing, the rule by 
which it is calculated, is also given, it will at once be 
understood whether the plant is producing a washed 
coal product with an ash or sulphur content above or be- 
low standard. 

In calculating the efficiency of washing of an entire 
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washery, the formulas as given will apply, providing 
the percentage of washed coal and its ash content are 
derived from the entire washed-coal product of the plant. 
If these figures are derived from each individual jig, 
then the efficiency figure in each case will represent each 
individual jig and to determine the total plant efficiency 
from these figures, multiply the efficiency of each jig by 
its washed-coal tonnage production. Add the resulting 
products from all jigs together and divide by the sum 
of the washed-coal tonnage capacities of all the jigs. 
Example: 
Jig (a) Efficiency =98.0 per cent. & washed coal tonnage or 10 tons per hr. = 980 


Jig (b) Efficiency =90.0 per cent. X washed coal tonnage or 20 tons per hr. = 1800 
Jig (c) Efficiency =86.0 per cent. X washed coal tonnage or 30 tons per hr. = 2580 





60 5360 
Then: 
5360 
- 60 
The following calculation gives the efficiency of the 
Stewart plant, represented by Mr. Hancock’s chart: 
Ash content of the raw coal = 16.09 per cent. ; washed- 
coal ash = 12.01 per cent.; washed coal = 89 per cent. ; 
standard washed coal = 90.1 per cent.; ash content = 
11.74 per cent.; a = 90.1 per cent: 57h ==" S9epem cent, 
c = 100 per cent.; d' = 16.09 per centi;ies= ee eer 
cent.; f = 12.01 per cent. 
Rule 4 would apply to the conditions at this plant. 
Efficiency of washing = 
d—f , b 
dg. eg 


= = 


0.890 
O.901 





= 89.33 per cent. = total efficiency 











(Oy HSKOL he —— (0), AAC 
0.1609 — 0.117 
9 








or, or 96.29 per cent. 

If one formula could be compiled that would apply 
on all the conditions which may exist in washeries as 
herein outlined, the method of calculation would be sim- 
plified, but I have been unable to determine any such for 
oa which would be satisfactory. 

Automatic Contimuous Coal 
Drier 
y A. J. SAYERS* 


The problem of properly drying coal after washing is 
one which has troubled the industry for many years. It 
will be pleasing, therefore, to many coal producers to 
learn that a satisfactory coal-drying machine has been in- 
vented by C. A. Wendell. This device is fully protected 
by patents and the exclusive rights to manufacture and 
market it have been secured by the Link-Belt Co. 

The machine, in general, consists of three main parts, 
the frame, feed-spouts and the container. There is also 
a sluice and a hopper. The feed spouts are fastened to 
an inner solid shaft and are driven by suitable trans- 
mission so that they may revolve at any desired speed 
independent of the container. 

The container, which is driven through a hollow shaft 
consists of a top plate, a bottom plate provided with open- 
ings which are closed by trap doors, and an outer in- 
clined wall. This outside wall is made up of screens 
with suitable perforations. Outside of these, a water col- 





*HMngineer, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
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lector is set and so arranged that the water which is 
thrown through the screens is collected and made to fol- 
low the sloping sides up to the top edge, where it is dis- 
charged by centrifugal force into a sluice to be led away. 
The container is driven through suitable transmission to 
any desired speed independent of the feed spouts. 

The discharge doors in the bottom plate of the con- 
tainer are made to open and close automatically by means 
of cams attached to the revolving shaft on which the feed 
spouts are fastened. The material being dried is con- 
tinually and automatically discharged from the container 
after having been kept in. the machine for a time suffi- 
ciently long to give it the degree of dryness desired. It 
is discharged into a hopper and removed by a suitable 
conveying apparatus. 


CENTRIFUGAL Forcr Arps DISCHARGE 


The easy discharge of the material is accelerated by 
placing the screen at a certain slope so that when the coal 
is sufficiently dried and the doors in the bottom are 
opened, it will slide downward and out into the hopper. 
The centrifugal force aids in making this operation al- 
most instantaneous. 

After the machine has been put in motion and attained 
its full speed, the material to be dried such as coal, for 
instance, is fed into the spouts. The centrifugal force 
will then throw this coal in a steady stream against the 
perforated frame forming the outside of the container 
so that a thick bed is gradually formed as the spouts 
slowly pass by each and every point of the container, the 
spout traveling faster than the drying screen. 

As the spouts slowly gain on the container, the cams 
which are fastened to the same shaft and thus travel at 
the same speed and are always in the same fixed relation 
to the spouts open and close the discharge doors just far 
enough ahead so that no material can be discharged into 
that part of the container which is being emptied of its 
contents. In other words, the distance between the cam 
and the spouts is just large enough to permit of a grad- 
ual opening and closing of the door before the material 
discharged from the spout can get into this place. This 
means that there is always an empty section about the 
size of a door opening just ahead of the spout and just 
behind the cam. 

This empty space is continually being filled and the 
material to be dried has to stay in position until the cam 
again opens and closes the door and the then empty space 
is refilled from the spout which follows close behind it. 

As this performance is continually repeated it will be 
seen that the material handled can be made to stay a long- 
er or shorter time as needed or according to how long it 
takes to drive the moisture out of the material by simply 
changing the relative speeds beween the cams and spouts 
with regard to the container. A similar result may be 
obtained, or the dryness of the material can be adjusted 
by a lighter or a heavier feed. 

To illustrate how long material is permitted to remain 
in the machine at a certain combination of speeds, let us 
assume that the speed of the container is 250 r.p.m., 
while that of spouts and cams is 251 r.p.m., one reyolu- 
tion per minute faster than the container. As a conse- 
quence, each discharge door is opened and closed once 
every minute by each cam and as two cams are used in 
this design, each door is operated twice per minute al- 
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lowing the material to remain in the container about 25 
seconds or during 104 revolutions. 

This machine is self contained, strongly built with 
few working parts. These are subjected to but little wear 
on account of the relatively low speed of the revolving 
elements in relation to each other. All shafts are sup- 
ported by babbitted, brass-bushed or ball bearings. All 
parts are easily accessible for inspection or replacement. 
The perforated screens against which the material lies 
while drying and which must take the wear caused by 
the downslide at the opening of the doors are easily re- 
placed by simply cutting them loose and cold-riveting 
new parts to the heavy iron frames. 

The Wendell drier is a machine which automatically 
receives and discharges the material and moisture it 
handles, and while it is intermittent in its drying action, 
its performance is continuous. The entire operation is 
accomplished by the aid of centrifugal force and gravity 
and no scraping or plowing devices are required. Exces- 
sive wear is thereby eliminated while the power consump- 
tion is comparatively small. 


i) 


Recent Scale Conferences 

The members of the miners’ scale committee of Dis- 
trict No. 2, which comprises central Peunsylvania, met 
at Clearfield, Apr. 22, at 11 o’clock. The joint confer- 
ence of the scale committees of miners and operators 
met at 2 o’clock the following day in the Dimeling Hotel. 

The miners demanded that a uniform wage scale be 
paid for inside and outside labor, that eight hours con- 
stitute a dav’s work for all men employed in and around 
the mines, that pillars and stumps be drawn by hand 
and not by machine, and that local inequalities be taken 
up locally for adjustment, these differences including 
pushing of cars and compensation for removing rock in 
rooms, headings or breakthroughs to make necessary 
height. The operators refused to make any concessions. 
On Saturday, the miners agreed to submit the question to 
a referendum. 

Latest reports from Peoria, Il]., on Apr. 28, state that 
the operators refused to grant a 4 per cent. increase de- 
manded by the miners in the southern field. 


2} 
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Bituminous Examinations 


Notices are being sent out, in the several bituminous 
districts of Pennsylvania, announcing that examinations 
for certificates of competency for mine foremen, assist- 
ant mine foremen and firebosses, will be held May 5, 
6, 7 and 8, 1914. In most cases, the examination for 
fireboss certificates is held on the last day named, May 
§. Applicants for certificates must be citizens of the 
United States, of good moral character and known tem- 
perate habits, at least 23 years of age and must have had 
at least five years’ practical experience after 16 years of 
age, aS miners or mining engineers, or men of general 
work inside of the mines of Pennsylvania. 


"33 


2) 
Mining Meetings , 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Section of A. I. M. E., in 
auditorium of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Saturday evening, May 9. 
Kentucky Mining Institute, at State University, Lex- 
ington, Ky., May 8 and 9. 
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Shots Im Coa 





CoaL TIpPLE ON WARRIOR RIVER AT GILMORE, ALA. 





A—NeEw STEEL TrpPLe AT No. 8 MINE oF West KENtTUcKY Coat Co., Sturais, Ky. CnHutre anp DRAG At 
Lower Rigut DELIVERS Coat To BorLER Room. THE Seam Is REACHED By A Drirt, AND MINE Is 
EQqQuiIPPED wiTH Ropr HavuLace. B—View oF SuRFACE PLANT AT GALT MINES, LETH- 
BRIDGE, ALBERTA, CANADA. C—Ropr Havunace at Mine No. 119, ConsoLipATION 
Coat Co., JENNER, Penn. ON Lert Is Mourn or Mine No. 118, WHILE 
SECTION OF Town Is SHOWN IN BACKGROUND 
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TIPPLE OF GREENVILLE CoAL Co., Powperiy, Ky. 
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SY NOPSIS—The disturbance in Colorado has been per- 
mitted to grow until, no longer a strike, it has assumed 
the proportions of a war. Probably 87 persons have been 
killed and at least 9 plants have been burned. The 
State militia is without pay and consequently campaign- 
ing is hampered. Both northern and southern Colorado 
are affected. 
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The investigation of the Colorado strike by Congress has 
done no good and perhaps much harm. A board of inquiry 
will never aid peace by allowing men to vituperate one an- 
other if, after stirring up strife, it then departs and leaves 
them to plant blows to match their evil words. Our courts 
would be a source of weakness rather than strength, if they 
did not adjudicate and follow up their decision with the civil 
power. If Congress and the President can do nothing bet- 
ter, let them not invite the disputants to air their grievances 
in a powerless court. Such action can, at least, only weaken 
the effectiveness of the local control. 


LUDLOW, CENTER OF VIOLENCE 


The first breach of the peace in the new development of 
the Colorado situation occurred near Ludlow, Colo., on Apr. 
20. The militia declares that a detachment of 17 soldiers 
under the command of Lieut. Lindertelt, which had advanced 
to investigate the origin of certain rifle discharges, was fired 
upon by strikers in the Berwind Cafion. The militiamen fled 
and took a position on Tank Hill, the strikers entrenching 
themselves at Arroyo, half a mile away. 

The story told by the strikers declares that the fighting 
commenced with an exchange of shots between strikers and 
troops in the Ludlow colony. It is said by J. R. Lawson, 
Colorado member of the executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America, that five militiamen interfered with 
some Greeks, at their sports on Sunday the 19th. No fight- 
ing resulted, however, but on Monday the 20th, Major Ham- 
rock, of the militia at Ludlow, sent for Louis Tikas, the 
leader of the Greeks, to demand of him the release of some 
men from the camp. Lawson says this Greek leader never 
returned but he declares he does not know, however, who 
lired the first shots. 

The firing in all lasted 14 hours. Machine-gun fire was di- 
rected on the strikers’ camp at Ludlow Station, which was 
burned to the ground. Under the tents, holes had been dug 
and covered with boards and there were several noncombat- 
ants caught in these shotproof pits when the camp burned. 
As a result of the day’s engagement, it is stated that one 
soldier was killed, one fatally injured and one less seriously 
wounded. On the other hand, 14 in the strikers’ ranks were 
killed and considerably over 20 wounded. Among the dead 
was the Greek leader Louis Tikas. The bodies of 11 children, 
two women and one man were found by a searching party 
of the American Red Cross on the 22nd. 

The situation for the militia was quite serious, there be- 
ing about 100 soldiers to about 400 armed strikers. The 
number of these latter was continually increasing. 


FIGHTING SPREAD ALL OVER TRINIDAD DISTRICT 


On the 22nd, fighting commenced at Delagua, which is at 
the head of the branch railroad that runs westward from 
Ludlow. The guards, 15 in number, apparently went out to 
meet the strikers and a fight occurred about a mile from 
the camp. After a few minutes’ fighting, the guards re- 
treated, pursued by the strikers, who attacked them in the 
mine building. Militiamen in steel cars sent up from Ludlow 
reinforced the guards and repulsed the strikers. 

The: Aguilar district lies over a high range of hills in a 
different canon from that in which Delagua, Hastings and 
Ludlow are located. Aguilar is about seven miles northeast 
of Ludlow. Shortly after the Delagua battle, hostilities broke 
out at Aguilar, and soon the strikers had 35 persons, includ- 
ing five women and three children, entrapped in the mine oft 
the Empire Coal Mining Co. They set fire to the tipple 
house and are alleged to have dynamited the mine with 
bombs, sealing the exit for those who used the mine as a 
pluce of retreat. However, whether this occurred or not, all 
the persons were ultimately liberated or rescued. 


EIGHT PLANTS ARE FIRED 
The full force of the Colorado militia was called out on 
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Apr. 22 and ordered to mobilize at Denver and to await 
further orders. However, as money is lacking, it was impos- 
sible to utilize these forces to advantage. The payment of 
the militia was already scandalously in arrears. On the same 
day several union miners at El Paso, Curtis, Patterson and 
other union mines left Colorado Springs for Trinidad, anf 
all the miners quit work. 

The following plants were revorted on fire on Apr. 23. 
Primrose mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. (Primrose 
Coal Co.) at Rugby, Mine No. 4 of the Southern Colorado Fuel 
Co., the Empire mine of the Empire Coal Mining Co., the 
Southwestern mine of the Southwestern Fuel Co., the Green 
Canion mine of the National Fuel Co., and the Rugby mine of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. The Royal and Brodhead mines 
are also in ashes. In all, eight mines in the Trinidad field 
had been destroyed by the strikers, who comprised about 
1000 men. 


THE TRUCE IN THE TRINIDAD DISTRICT 


On the 24th a truce was arranged between Acting Gov- 
ernor Fitzgerald and Horace Hawkins, the attorney for the 
miners; Governor Ammons being in Washington, D. C., The 
state militia promised not to fire unless first fired on. The 
new force of militia had meanwhile arrived in the district 
and fearing the train might be dynamited, had detrained six 
miles from Ludlow and marched into that village. Part of 
the miners had intended to intercept the train at Lynn near 
Aguilar, but others desired to hold up the forces at another 
point. As a result of the disembarkation, and the division 
among the strikers, the troops met with no resistance. 

The strikers withdrew from Lynn and Aguilar, and all 
the persons imprisoned in the Empire and Southwestern 
mines since the 22nd were found alive and unharmed. Sev- 
eral women and children who had taken refuge in the mine 
had been permitted by the strikers to leave on the 23rd, be- 
fore the evacuation, and were escorted from the district by 
their captors. 


HOSTILITIES BREAK OUT EVERYWHERE 


On Apr. 26 the Chandler mine, over 80 miles in a straight 
line northeast of Ludlow, situated in Fremont County, and 
being the property of the Victor-American Fuel Co., was 
taken by the strikers. On the 27th two companies of militia- 
men drove off the invaders, but a mine of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., known as the McNally plant, was burned down. 
This mine is % of a mile west of Walsenburg. During the 
night seven mine guards were shot at the Walsen mine near 
Walsenburg. 

On the 27th evidences of the unrest appeared at Hecla, a 
mine of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 22 miles north of Den- 
ver and about 190 miles in a direct line from Ludlow. The 
mine was attacked by strikers, but none of the 49 guards 
was injured. A posse of 200 men was reported as speeding 
from Boulder to the rescue. 

At the Vulcan mine, near Lafayette, there was trouble 
at 10:30 p.m., and for half an hour a fight was waged be- 
tween miners and mine guards. The Gorman, mine near 
Marshall was also attacked by strikers at the same hour, 
but machine guns on the tipple were brought into action, 
and the attack was repelled. 

This northern field had been comparatively quiet, but 
when the militiamen were moved to the south to cope with 
she trouble there, violence developed in the sections thus 
vacated. 


THE PRESIDENT ACTS 


On Monday, Apr. 27, a long conterence was held between 
the President, Secretary Garrison and Senator Thomas. No 
decision was reached as to the advisability of sending troops 
to Colorado. On the previous day, Martin D. Foster, chair- 
man of the Committee of Mines and Mining in the House 
of Representatives, met John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and is said 
to have discussed the possibility of arbitration. He declared 
that his mission was without result. 

On the 28th President Wilson ordered three troops of the 
Sixth Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., to go to Trinidad, 
and two troops of the Twelfth Cavalry at Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo., to go to Cafion City. He issued a proclamation urging 
that domestic violence cease, and in a telegram to the Gov- 
ernor urged that the militia withdraw. 

The number of lives lost in the events just described 
is, at least, 87. It is likely that no accurate estimate will 
ever be made. 
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A Preparation Plant im a River 
Tipple 


The majority of coal mines throughout the country 
ship their product by rail only. In certain localities, 
however, particularly along the Ohio River and its tribu- 
daries, many tipples are equipped for shipping by either 
rail or water, and some few by water only. 


AGE 733 
ing screenings to the barges and baskets for lowering the 
hump. 

As the structure must be above flood level, the distance 
to the barges is considerable at low water, and varies de- 
cidedly with the stage of the river. Ience, while the 


screenings may with impunity be spouted down, the lump 
must be lowered more carefully to avoid breakage. 
Mine cars are brought to the upper floor of the tipple 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TIPPLE 


The plant of the Crucible Coal Co., located at Arens- 
berg, on the Monongahela River, just above Connellsville, 
has a tipple of the latter type. The building extends 
out over the river and is equipped with spouts for deliver- 


by electric locomotives. The plant is duplicate, that is, 
there are two dumps, two sets of screens and two picking 
belts. The fine coal passing through the screens drops 
into chutes below, which underneath the lower tipple 
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Detivery Enps or Pickinc Breits, Spours FoR ScREENINGS AND Lump CuHuTEs TO PICKING BELTS 
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floor unite into a single spout leading down to the 
barges. 

The lump coal, passing over the screen, is fed onto 
two rubber picking belts, which pass between two files of 
men, who remove the bone from the product. The num- 
ber of pickers is, of course, varied, according to the 
quality of the coal. 

Jach of these picking belts is 42 in. wide and runs 
over 34x36-in. head pulleys, and 30x44-in. tail pulleys, 
these being placed about ie ft. apart on centers. Trough- 
ing idlers, placed every 5 ft., carry the upper part of the 
belt, while flat return salts placed on 10-Tt. centers carry 
the lower part. The power is applied through belts, gear- 
ing and chains, from a 60-hp. motor, which operates the 
_entire tipple equipment. The speed of the picking belts 
is 60 ft. per minute, at which rate they will carry 130 
tons each per hour, or 260 tons for the two. 

Below the level of the picking platform and between 
the two belts is a third belt conveyor, running in the 
‘ opposite direction. Onto this narrower belt the pieces 
of bone removed from the coal are chuted. This refuse is 
carried out of the shore end of the tipple to the bank, and 
discharged into pit cars for hauling away to the dump. 
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Tur Two Pickine Breuts, LooKING TOWARD SCREENS 

The capacity of the refuse conveyor is 60 tons per 
hour, thus allowing for the disposal of impurities equal 
to nearly one-quarter of the total tonnage handled. ‘This 
is, of course, an excessive allowance, but provides capacity 
for handling all tho bone and slate which may be removed 
during the most irregular feeding. 

This belt /+ of rubber, 26 in. wide, with a thick wearing 


surface. The head and tail pulleys are on approximately 
108-ft. centers, allowing the conveyance of refuse from 


the extreme outer end of the tipple to the bone track on 
the shore. 

The head pulley of this conveyor, which travels at 60 
ft. per minute, as do the picking bands, is at the shore 
end, the drive being accomplished by a long riveted drive 
chain. 

The desired results are here obtained in a satisfactory 
and efficient manner. The market coal proceeds continu- 
ously from the mine car to the river barge, while the bone 
or refuse is effectively separated by hand picking, which, 
if carefully and thoroughly done, is the surest and best 
means, and returned to the shore for disposal, either to a 
dump or if desired, for fillmg. The complete installation 
was designed and furnished by Dempcey-Degener Co., of 
Pitiapurch! representing the Webster Mfg. Co., in ‘the 
Pittsburgh district. 
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The Eccles Explosion 


A severe explosion took place, in the afternoon of. Apr. 
28, at Mines Nos. 5 and 6, of the New River Collieries 
Co. These workings are located at Keccles, Raleigh 
County, on the Virginian R.R. It is believed that 203 
riiners are entombed and perhaps none cf these can be 
rescued alive. However, only 4 dead hodies have as yet 
been recovered. Fifty-nine men, all from mine No.6 , 
have been rescued. The twe shafts in mine No. 5 were 
rendered useless by the explosion. One shaft in No. 6 
was also so severely injured as to be unavailable for es- 
cape or rescue. 

The explosion occurred in No. 5 mine and was com- | 

nunicated to No. 6. However, all but 13 men of those 

who entered the shaft at this latter mine this morning 
have been accounted for. The shafts are about 600 ft. 
deep. Apparently no smoke appeared at the mouths of 
the shafts. 

Superintendent Thomas Donaldson, from No. 3 mine, 
Superintendent M. EH. Kent and General Superintendent 
F. B. Bayles, all of the New River Collieries Co., and an 
expert rescue crew, were lowered down the only shaft in 
working order at No. 6 mine and brought.up several 
living and four dead men. 

West Virginia Institute to Meet 
im Cumberland, Md. 


The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Min- 
ing Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., on June 
2, 3 and 4. The announcement to this effect was made 
today by Prof. E. N. Zern, of the School of Mines at the 
University of West Virginia, the secretary of the organi- 
zation. Prof. Zern made his announcement after the 
choice of Cumberland by the members of the executive 
committee had been confirmed by President Neil Rob- 
inson, 

The invitation, which came from the business organi- 
zations of Cumberland, was received some time ago as 
were invitations from several cities in the northern part 
of the state. Cumberland was selected because of its 
easy accessibility and because a number of the Maryland 
operators and miners wanted to entertain the West Vir- 
ginians. 

The coming session of the Institute will be “practical.” 
A number of interesting papers will be read on practical 
mining questions rather than theoretical subjects. Prac- 
tical mining men from the surrounding coal-mining 
states will attend the Institute meeting and will take 
part in the proceedings. The detailed program will be 
announced later. 


More Wireless Telephony in 
inglish Mines 


The Fife Coal Co. has introduced “wireless” telephony 
into its Lindsay colliery, at Kelty, in the county of Fife, 
Scotland. The current is carried through the rails in the 
gangways. Only four receivers have been installed, one 
in the hoist room, another at the foot of the shaft, 
third at 2850, and a fourth 4950 ft., respectively, from 
that point. The receivers weigh about 50 lb. Each in- 
strument has a battery of four cells, any of which will 
produce a current at 15 volts pressure. 
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Robert U. Patterson 


Major Robert U. Patterson, Medical Corps, U. 8. A., 
is one of the most prominent figures in the first-aid work 
that is now being carried on by American coal-mining 
companies. Major Patterson is in charge of the first-aid 
department of the American Red Cross, and a consider- 
able part of his time and attention has been taken up with 
the development of first-aid work in coal mining. 

He was born June 16, 1877, and graduated from Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada, in 1895. Major Pat- 
terson was an interne in the Montreal General Hospital 
from 1898 to 1900. Following this, he served one year as 
surgeon at the coal mines of the Anaconda Copper Co., 
Belt, Mont. 

In June, 1901, Robert Patterson was commissioned 1st 
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Masor Ropert PATTERSON 


Lieutenant of the Medical Corps, United States Army. 
He was an honor graduate of the Army medical school in 
1902. He then served in the Philippine Islands until 
1905, experiencing active service in the Department of 
Mindanao under Generals Pershing and Wood against 
the Moros. During this time much of his attention was 


_ devoted to combating the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in 


the Philippines. 
He served at Presidio, San Francisco, 1905, to 1906. 


| Was present and took part in the relief work following 


the earthquake and _ fire. 
Served with the U. S. army in the Cuban pacification 


After this Major Patterson 


| from 1906 to 1909, following which service, he was sta- 
| tioned in Washington, D. C., and Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


] 
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From 1910 to 1913 Major Patterson acted as director 
of ambulance companies for the maneuver division, Fort 
Banks, Mass., and San Antonio, Tex. He reported for 
duty in charge of the first-aid department of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, June 5, 1913. 

Coal men throughout the country have a warm affec- 
tion for Major Patterson and appreciate in full the valu- 
able service he has rendered the “‘Safety Movement” in 
American coal mining. 
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John Hewitt 
John Hewitt, general manager of the Vandalia Coal 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is one of the live wires of min- 
ing in the middle west. Born in England in 1860, Mr. 
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JoHN Hewitt 


Hewitt started life in this country as a coal miner, at 
which occupation he worked until 1888. He had obtained 
a fair education in the common schools of England, and 
this enabled him to serve as bookkeeper for the Island 
Coal Co. from 1888 until 1890. In this latter year he 
was promoted to mine superintendent for the same com- 
pany and held this position until 1905. 

He severed his connection with the Island Coal Co. 
to become district superintendent of the Vandalia Coal 
Co., in Indiana, which position he held until 1911, when 
he was appointed general superintendent of all operations 
for the same concern. At the present time he is general 
manager of all the mines of the Vandalia company, be- 
sides serving as a director of that corporation. 
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The Senate and the Railroads 


We are about to make our first experiment in the na- 
tional ownership of railroads. We intend to build a rail- 
road in Alaska, and we will probably administer it in the 
same manner as, hitherto, such roads have always been 
conducted under private ownership. 

A correspondent writing from Washington, D. C., tells 
us that the Committee on Public Lands of the United 
States’ Senate believes that an economical and adequate 
protection of coal lands is essential to the development of 
the territory and the successful construction and opera- 
tion of the government railway. Consequently, the com- 
mittee suggests that the government should retain control 
over all coal-mining operations. 

For so believing and for so acting in the conduct of 
their own business the privately owned railroads in the 
United States have been haled into court, for, in public 
opinion, private capital may not protect itself by any 
such manner of prudent precaution. Many railroads have 
feared that rivals paralleling them up the same creek or 
river might give their property no reason for existence 
and in order to secure their share of trade, have opened 
mines themselves. But it is wrong, all wrong, so to do 
unless the trick is turned by Congress. 

Congress may let the government destroy private prop- 
erty by every form of discrimination and profitless op- 
eration, but it will not allow private capital to build up 
a. competitive enterprise which might starve by careful 
and enterprising management such public utilities as 
have been or are well suckled by Congressional appropria- 
tions. We cannot blame Congress for looking after the 
interest of the Nation. For what other purpose are Con- 
gressmen appointed? But we do blame them for so bit- 
terly opposing private capital which has exercised only 
the most elementary forethought. 
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The Situation in Colorado 


The labor troubles in Colorado could hardly be worse 
and we can well understand why there has been a de- 
mand that United States troops be sent to the scene of ac- 
tion. No matter how responsible state troops may be, 
there is always possible the suggestion that they are con- 
trolled by the fear of local capitalistists or by the appre- 
liension of the labor vote. Especially is this true at this 
time in Colorado, where the coal-operating concerns are 
large and labor organizations active, and either may 
well be dominant forces politically. 

It cannot be said that United States troops can be 
controlled either by the operators or the labor element and 
their integrity will be less questioned because their ranks 
have not been recruited for the particular service they 
will render in Colorado, so that animus against the labor 
element or against the companies cannot be said to affect 
the quality of the personnel. Unfortunately the militia 
of Colorado is said to be full of irresponsible gunmen, 
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and the people of the United States are unable to deter- 
mine if malice or right judgment is back of such at- 
tacks on its integrity. 

In the United States troops, which are the arm of 
the whole country, the people of the United States have 
probably as much confidence as the people of Colorado 
have in their militia. They are willing to remain ignor- 
ant of the cause of the trouble so long as the men on 
whom they rely are in charge of the situation. | 

It is well, therefore, for Colorado to seek that help, 
not so much because its militia is madequate, but 
because it cannot but fear the effect of the current as~ 
persions on its honesty of purpose. Moreover, if peace 
is desired, as surely it is, nothing is more sure to ef- 
fect it without bloodshed than the overmastering power 
of the United States army. 

Let us hope that no state pride, no desire for anarchy, 
no mere love of states’ rights, no fear of injury to pri- 
vate political interests, will prevent the Colorado people 
from asking, and Washington from granting, every 
needed assistance in settling this disturbance. 

Congressional investigations are foolish waste of time, 
and create worse conditions rather than better. But the 
United States army will see to it that harmful conditions 
do not continue in the territory in its charge and will 
achieve that which no inquiry can ever do. It will guar- 
antee the freedom of the law-abiding people in Colorado, 
to work or refrain from working and to come and go 
without restraint. In doing so, perhaps it may be neces- 
sary to do some things for which the militia of Colorado. 
has been unsparingly condemned, but with good reason 
we permit the army to do what we are chary of conceding 
to the militia of any single state. 

We are sorry to see that the President is only sending 
360 men to quiet an uprising scattered over an area of 
several hundred square miles and is asking that the 
militia disband. We have no doubt that the companies 
detailed to the service are sufficient to do the fighting, 
but the force is wholly inadequate for the policing of so: 
vast an area, especially if the operators are asked to give 
up the guns with which they are defending what is left 
of their properties. 
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Scientific Preparation of Coal 


Hopelessly unscientific is the attitude of many operators: 
to washer problems. They have never yet determined 
what is the percentage of ash, it will pay them hest to 
leave in the coal. They decide that to meet the demand 
of the market some removal of impurities is necessary 3. 
they are aware that they cannot by any method attain to. 
an ashless product, but they do not seriously apply them-. 
selves to the questions: How much ash may I leave in 
my coal? What proportion of the whole product of 
my mine will I then be able to sell? and What percentage- 
of ash will enable me to secure the largest profit ? 

When coal is purchased by a standard specification. 
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throughout a large part of the operator’s selling field, it 
is possible to know just what degree of coal waste the 
purchaser is willing to pay for. In other fields where 
better coals are on the market the operator can determine 
for himself just what purity his coal must have, to meet 
competition. Better coal than that, it is not well for him 
to supply except at a higher price. 

It seems a crime to the general public for an operator 
to figure just how much dirt he will sell as coal, but 
as the dirt is so integrally a part of his product, he 
would have to throw all his coal away if the public wanted 
an absolutely pure fuel. The purchaser who buys washed 
coal has in a sense to decide how much of the coal he is 
willing to pay the operator to discard. 

It will be well for operators to read G. R. Delamater’s 
article in this issue. Perhaps the method of determin- 
ing the efficiency of washers, he there propounds, may 
not meet with general approval. We believe that perhaps 
efficiency in extracting ash should be stated separately 
from the efficiency in saving coal. There is no advantage 
in combining such figures by any such crude arrange- 

ment as summing them and dividing them by two. In 
some places the saving of coal is more important than 
the efficient removal of the ash; in.other cases ash is 
more to be feared than coal loss. Until we know the lo- 
cation we cannot weight efficiencies or decide with non- 
chalance that the arithmetical mean gives even a reason- 
able result. 

But we think that Mr. Delamater’s paper will set the 
reader thinking of the technical and business questions 
involved even if he get somewhat weary of the figures 
and doubtful of their determinative value. He will learn 
what 100 per cent. efficiency in coal washing is, even if he 
never finds just what proportion of that efficiency he is 
obtaining in practice. He can say at least, I am losing 
such a percentage of coal above what the float-and-sink 
test determines is necessary and my ash percentage is 
higher than it should be with the percentage of coal I am 
discarding. This ability to analyze conditions is a great 
advance over the old hit-or-miss methods of the past. 


Absenteeism 


A few years ago many of our mining corporations 
were directed from the nearest presentable village, usu- 
ally the county seat. But that time has passed away. 
The center of control is now at some big city. Though 
the directors and the president are absentees, they nat- 
urally want to keep in touch with the mines, so they 
bring their general managers up to the cities also. 

And they, in turn, desiring to keep posted on their 
work, bring the chief engineers and some other men. And 
if this does not happen, these men leave and return to 
the mines repeatedly with the rhythmic rebound of a 
ball, and thus lose time, expend energy and waste money 
in the ceaseless travel. Every man who moyes cityward 
brings others with him or spends his time traveling in 
the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile the mines are neglected; the human side of 
mining is overlooked ; improvements, residences, churches, 
which should be built in the villages, go to the city. The 
uplifting effect of superior mental culture and the ex- 
hibit of refining comfort are removed to urban centers. 
The problem which is personified by Ireland develops un- 
interruptedly in the United States. The time given to 
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the mines is short, unsympathetic and begrudged, and 
the consideration the mines receive is wholly financial. 
The whole question to the owner is whether the mines 
are profitable to him, or not. 

The criticism of Rockefeller, Jr., in the recent Colorado 
investigation revealed the difficulties of absenteeism, but 
did not explain how it could be avoided. But much of 
it can and will be removed if people once realize how 
unfortunate a condition it creates. 
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The Coal Age 


Very glibly the coal men refer to this as the Coal Age, 
the period in which human effort is replaced by the energy 
of fuel and the burden of humanity is laid on the broad 
back of stored solar energy. 

But he who would feel assured that we are in the 
Coal Age will do well to stay away from a coal mine and 
travel to some place where coal is expensive. For we 
who are most vociferous about the reign of coal are most 
deplorably lacking in the use of its energy. 

Almost every ton of coal produced in the United States 
is loaded into mine cars by hand and much of it is double 
shoveled. Hardly any of the coal is drilled by machinery 
preparatory to shooting. A large proportion of it is still 
hand mined, pushed by men to the heading and hauled 
by mules to the tipple or at least to a parting. Dump- 
ing is usually partly performed by the strong arms of the 
dumpers as dump feeders are but rarely installed. 

All in all, we doubt whether the mine managers are 
aware that this is really a Coal Age in any real sense of 
the word. It is true there are difficulties confronting 
mine managers, for the material is not brought to the 
machine as in a shop but vice versa and the factory is 
continually being extended and is often so poorly roofed 
as to be unsafe without continual care and even then the 
roof is so treacherous as to prohibit the use of workshop 
methods. But there are many mines where the roof is good 
and conditions favorable for installations of real me- 
chanical efficiency. Yet even there we do not have them 
and, on second thought, why should we? 

Very rarely, we will even risk contradiction by saying 
never, do we find a mechanical engineer in charge of 
mines. They come, these managers, from almost all lines 
of human endeavor except the machine shop or the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering of a college. We 
never think of putting a machinery man in charge of a 
coal corporation. 

No wonder we find such a slight resemblance between a 
mine and a factory but see instead large and rambling 
workings, two men or even cne man to a room, no rout 
ing of work, no concentration of effort and really no ade- 
quate attempt at control. 

We wonder at the cheapness of coal, yet how grossly 
inefficient our methods are. As we go along the aisles of 
a machine shop, every one is working but at.a mine the 
hoisting engineer on a slope sometimes waits half an 
hour for a hoist, the dumpers are taking a meal in the 
middle of the forenoon as there are no cars. The motor- 
men are waiting on the gatherers, and these in turn on 
the miners. Everywhere we go, a crowd of waiting, not 
working, men confronts us. It is all so cheerful and 
easy. Let us sit down now and take a smoke or a bitet 
After all the only place to enjoy a listless life such as 
David Grayson sketches is not on the country road but 
in the mine. 
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Coal Company Makes an Exe 
hibit of Practical HouseKeeping 


SYNOPSIS—At Lambert, Penn., and Gary, W. Va., an 
attempt is being made to encourage a higher standard of 
living through training the women and children in the 
arts of housekeeping by a practical demonstration in a 
simple, but model house. 

& 

The coal mining subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation have started an experiment in training 
their employees in practical housekeeping. Among the 
companies which have engaged in this work are the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co. and the United States Coal & Coke 
Co. 

Some time ago, Miss Ida Tarbell, the well known pub- 
licist, introduced C. L. Close, manager of the Bureau of 
Safety and Sanitation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, to the practical housekeeping center of Miss 
Mable Kittredge on the East Side of New York. There 
‘s nothing pretentious in this work, only three rooms 
modestly furnished and they are only small rooms such 
as the poorer people of that section of the city inhabit. 


Nor AN ELABORATE EXPERIMENT 


But training in sanitation and housework should be 
done in such homes as the students are living in, At 

least, the excellence of such rooms should but little ex- 
ceed that of those which have to be kept in order by the 
pupils. A little interest in better furniture and equipment 
may be advantageously stimulated, but on the whole, the 
main lesson is how to do with what the pupils already 
possess. 

And this lesson taught by Miss Kittredge has been 
followed by the coal-mining subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation of which Thomas Lynch is pres- 
ident. At Gary, W. Va., and Lambert, Penn., two ordin- 
ary miner’s houses were taken and fitted up. At Lam- 
hert, the H. C. Frick Co. has taken one side of an 8- 
roomed house and furnished the 4 rooms at an expense 
of $259.32, a cost of $64.83 per room. The United 
States Coal & Coke Co. expended, at Gary, $210.89 in 
furnishing a 3-roomed house at an expense of $70.29 
per room. 


District Nurses PLACED IN CHARGE 


The district nurses actually live in these houses and 
they exhibit how a house can be orderly and yet serve 
as ahome. All the furniture was bought at the store in 
the vicinity of the houses equipped. The nurses show 
their pupils how to clean house, to cook, to sew, to take 
care of garbage, to clean up the yard, to plant flowers, 
to trade at the store, to ventilate the rooms, to take care 
of the sick and the babies, and teach anything which 
tends toward good morals. 

The experiment is new, but we can easily see how it 
will reduce drunkenness by increasing the comfort of the 
houses and by providing a rival to the saloon for the pos- 
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session of the earnings of the workers. It will advance 
the real patriotism of the families. Some people regard 
Americanization as the mere accepting of a new national- 
ity, where as Americanism is better regarded as a creed, a 
belief of the workingman in himself, his future, his. duty, 
his mission and his self respect. These things the prac- 
tical housekeeping experiment will foster. 


Trt ForreigN-Born Apopt LowErR ScALE oF LIVING 
Here THAN AT HOME 


The hope animating this experiment is that the foreign- 
born population will adopt an American standard of liv- 
ing. Strange to say, it is seriously to be suspected that 
the alien does not live as well here as in his own coun- 
try, for he looks upon the United States as a temporary 
abiding place, a country in which to make money to be 
spent at his native home. | 

Moreover, the spirit of the pioneer is in the wanderer 
and no family restraints compel him to maintain ap- 
pearances. When he returns to his home in Southern 
Europe, you find for the first time, that he has an appre- 
ciation of good clothes and creature comforts, for he pre- 
pares to dazzle the companions of his youth by purchas- 
ing an entirely new and pretentious outfit. 

We do not suppose that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has in view its personal advantage primarily in 
this development. But surely, it will be no small gain 
to have its working men and their families healthy and 
happy. Work will be steadier, a better class of men will 
be secured, the tonnage will be increased, and the houses 
will be better kept. 


THe Work oF THE District NURSES 


The nurses will continue their duties as general wards 
of the health of the towns. They will make their house- 
to-house visitations, instructing the mothers and children 
as they go. The need is indeed great. A doctor, not 
with the Steel Corporation, once stated that delirium 
tremens was not uncommon among the children of for- 
eign miners. The men divide up their potations with the 
younger members of the family who are even less able 
than their elders to assimilate the alcohol. 

It may be remarked that Miss Kittredge hag written 
a little book on “Practical Homemaking,” which is pub- 
lished by the N. Y. Century Co. It is a simple little 
book and contains no reference to what is often preten- 
tiously called “Social Science.” So much of what is pub- 
lished is suitable to college graduates and Chatauqua 
students. This book is a simple description of how to 
live, and there is more to learn about that than some peo- 
ple think. 

We forget how much we have already assimilated and 
what a large amount the more ignorant of our immigrants 
need to learn. Many of our cleanly habits are now no 
longer “reasoned” but a result of a second nature. To 
some of our less fortunate employees, we must use much 
reasoning and demonstration, to make them appreciate 
what we are mentally incapable of doubting. 
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Useful Idlitch 


teferring to the description of a useful hitch, given 
in Coat Acs, Mar. 14, p. 435, I want to describe another 
hitch that will serve the same purpose but permit the 
load to be released with greater ease, provided it is a rod 
or bar that cannot be slipped out of a knot. I thought 
this would be of interest to readers who .are sometimes 
required to make such a hitch. 

Referring to the accompanying illustration, 4B repre- 
sents the rope to which it is desired to attach a load, say 
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How tro Make A RELEASING HitcH 


at a point C, Fig. 1. First make a loop at CU, as shown 
i, Fig. 2, and wrap the double end around the load RR, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Now, doubling the rope at D, in- 
sert it through the loop ( and tighten by pulling on the 
end of the rope at B, which will give the knot shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Finally, again doubling the rope at a point H, pass 
this through the loops C and D, in a similar manner as 
before, and tighten the entire knot by taking a strain on 
the:rope A. The finished knot will appear as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

To untasten the knot and release the load, it is sim- 
ply, necessary to pull the end B of the rope, when the 
entire knot will fall to pieces. This knot was shown to 
me by an old boatman on the upper reaches of the river 
Thames, England. He used this knot to tie the painters 
of his boats to the iron rings in the wharf. 

, J. Be De Harr 

Coleman, Alta., Canada. 
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Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 


Letter No, 3—The article by Charlton Dixon, Coan 
Agr, Mar. 21, p. 498, drawing attention to the need of 
providing refuge chambers in mines, is a most important 
and timely subject to discuss in CoaL AGE, especially at 
this time when “Safety First” is being so much preached, 
and practiced to such an extent by some of the largest 
coal corporations in the United States and Canada. 

Personally, I believe that such refuge chambers should 
be provided in every coal mine that employs 50 or more 
men underground, and that this should be made com- 
pulsory by law, in every state or province in which coal 





mines are located. I advocated the installation of refuge 
chambers in coal mines, some time since, in an article en- 
titled Safety First—the Slogan Cry, Coat Aas, Vol. 3, 
p. 790. In that article, I advised that such a station 
should be provided for each district in the mine and 
connected to the surface by a compressed-air line carried 
through boreholes. I suggested telephone connection with 
the offices on the surface, and an equipment of first-aid 
cabinets, stretchers, medicine chests and supplies of con- 
centrated food packed in damp-proof cases; also electric 


lemp installation, rescue apparatus, compressed-oxygen 


cylinders and pulmotors, for use if needed. 

To observe how previous disasters testify to the need 
and value of such refuge stations in mines, we need only 
to take a glance backward at the history of coal mining 
in this and other countries. The Courriéres mine explo- 
son that occurred in France, Mar. 10, 1906, and which 
was the greatest disaster in mining history, claimed the 
lives of practically 1200 men. There is evidence that 
hundreds of these men lived for days after the explosion 
and some of them existed for two weeks on the bark of 
mine timber and the putrid flesh of horses. 

At the Monongah disaster, Dec. 6, 1907, which claimed 
361 lives, a refuge chamber in the mine would have 
been the means of saving a large number of those who 
were lost. In that disaster, some of the men were found 
with their heads in the ditch, striving to obtain a breath 
of fresh air traveling along the floor of the entry. 

At the Primero explosion, Jan. 31, 1910, when %5 
lives were sacrificed, at least eleven men must have lived 
for hours after the disaster, since one man found with 
these eleven was resuscitated after hard work and lived. 

At the Fernie disaster, in British Columbia, May 23, 
1902, when 127 men lost their lives, 58 of these lived for 
48 hours, when they finally succumbed to the gas which 
leaked through the stoppings. 

A refuge chamber would have saved 26 men, at the 
Bellevue mine explosion, in Alberta, Dec. 9, ‘1910, when 
31 men were killed, including one of the rescue party: 
Had such a chamber been provided in this mine, the num- 
ber killed would have been reduced to five. I found 21 
men lying along the ditch, at a compressed-air charging 
station near chute No. 84, striving for fresh air. All 
of these would have been saved, had a refuge hole been 
available. In this disaster, eight men were rescued on 
the same entry, 10 hours later, at a point over 2000 ft. 
inby. All entrapped in the mine might have been saved, 
had they known that that portion of the mine was unaf- 
fected by the explosion and fled hither. 

At the mine fire that occurred at Cherry, Ill., Nov. 
13, 1909, where, according to the Illinois Coal Report, 
267 lives were lost, written messages, several of them 
very pathetic, addressed to the dear ones on the surface, 
were found with the bodies of the victims. One of these 
messages showed that some of the men were conscious up 
to 48 hours. after the fireystarted. The men had con- 
structed several paddle fans, from parts of drilling ma- 
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chinery and pieces of boards. As stated in one message, 
these were made with the forlorn hope of stirring up 
the air, to enable them to reach the shaft. In this dis- 
aster, 21 men saved their lives by erecting a barricade 
or stopping in one of the entries, building it with powder 
cans, stones and mud. These men were rescued seven 
days after the fire occurred. 

At Delagua, Colo., Nov. 8, 1910, there was a fire and 
an explosion in which 33 men were killed by the deadly 
gas or afterdamp and 46 by the violence of the explosion. 
It is probable that a large percentage of those killed by 
the afterdamp, could have been saved had a_ refuge 
chamber been provided in this mine. Four men were 
rescued seven or eight hours after the explosion occurred. 
These were found behind a brattice, which they had erec- 
ted to keep back the afterdamp. 

In the Price-Pancoast mine fire, at Throop, Penn., 
Apr. 7, 1911, when 73 lives were lost, it is possible that 
many could have been saved in a refuge chamber. 

The above are only a few cases that can be produced 
to demonstrate the fact that many lives can be saved by 
providing refuge chambers to which men entrapped in 
the mine could retreat. I want to again urge that there 
should be such a provision made in every mining law. 

J. W. POWELL, Supt., 
Cottonwood Coal Co. 
Windham, Mont. 


& 


Tine Air Factor im Mine 


Explosions 


The article by John Verner, Coat Ac, Apr. 11, p. 
603, revives the subject to which he has often drawn at- 
tention; namely, the counter-current as a strong factor 
in propagating a mine explosion. 

In this connection, I would like to ask Mr. Verner to 
explain, on his theory, the effects produced by two ex- 
periments made in England and one made in France. 
These are No. 25, of the Altofts series and No. 263, of 
the Eskmeals series, in England; and No. 287, of the 
Liéyin series, in France. 

In each of these cases, an extraordinary or abnormal 
force was developed; but, so far as the writer knows, no 
lucid explanation for the phenomena observed was offered 
by the committee in charge of the experiment. I have 
suggested that “detonation” was the only possible ex- 
planation of these phenomena. I! would ask Mr. Verner 
where he can find any evidence of a “counter-current” in 
the cases I have named. 

The fifth report of the Explosions in Mines Committee, 
p. 8, says: 

The method that we have employed in our large gallery 
has been to use one cannon only, and to place in front of 
its muzzle a tube about 3 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long, 
With a layer of coal dust strewn evenly along it. On the 
eannon being discharged into this tube a dense cloud of 
ignited dust is driven forward, and this displaces and ignites 
coal dust placed on shelves around the gallery. No air cur- 
rent is used. 

That this means of ignition produces an inflammation 
capable of developing into an explosion of great violence, 
under suitable conditions, is evident from an experiment (No. 
263), in which an explosion in the large gallery was com- 
Municated, through a funnel-shaped junction, to the 38-ft. 
fallery strewn with coal dust (% lb. to each linear foot). 

. In this case the violence of the explosion set up in the 
Small gallery was such as to rip it Open at four separate 


places, after the flame had traveled 200 ft. down the small 
gallery. This experiment shows that we have at command 
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a method of ignition of coal dust by which explosion both 
of moderate and of a violent character can be developed in 
our experimental galleries. 


In experiment No. 263, coal dust was laid for 200 ft. 
on the floor of the large gallery, and for 400 ft. along the 
small gallery and at the bend joining these two galleries. 
I wish to direct Mr. Verner’s attention, particularly, to 
the difference between these two experiments, quoted from 
the British records; namely, that in one case there was no 
ventilating current, while, in the other case, the ven- 
tilating current was present; but explosion developed in 
both cases. 

Many authorities claim that a dense cloud of coal dust 
is necessary to produce an explosion; but later experi- 
ments have shown that so little as 0.023 oz. per cu.ft. of 
air is quite sufficient to propagate an explosion. This 
quantity is so slight that it cannot be detected with the 
naked eye. It remains yet to be proved that inert dust 
will prevent the extension of an explosion, to the degree 
that its advocates claim. On the other hand, the fresh 
coal dust continually arising from cars in transit and 
floating in the mine air will, in most cases, amount to 
more than the amount stated above (0.023 oz. per cu.ft. 
of air) as necessary to produce explosion. 

In closing, permit me to say that I do not recall a 
single case of mine explosion where the explosive com- 
bustion of suspended dust occurred under conditions re- 
stricting the power of the “reverse impulse” to induce a 
strong draft of dust-laden air moving in an opposite di- 
rection to that of the flame. In the cases I have men- 
tioned, the speed of the explosive wave must have been 
far too great to allow of the operation of a reverse im- 
pulse such as Mr. Verner suggests. 

JAMES As WORTH, Mining Engineer. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Gasoline Motors im Mines 


In view of the fact that much has been written re- 
garding the advantages of gasoline motors in respect to 
mine haulage, I think it would be well to discuss or draw 
attention to some disadvantages of this class of loco- 
motives for use in coal mines. It seems strange that 
many writers in dealing with this subject seem to at- 
tach little importance to the discharge of the engine as 
vitiating the mine air. It has even been edvocated that 
these motors be used on intake haulage roads. In my 
own experience, as mine inspector, I have only come 
into contact with one instance where gasoline motors 
were employed in the mine. I regard them as a nuisance, 
because of the pollution of the mine atmosphere by the 
exhaust gases of combustion. The trouble and danger are 
greatly aggravated by the use of a poor quality of gaso- 
line, or by a defective engine, resulting in the incomplete 
combustion of the gasoline. In one instance, I recall, 
when the air was badly fouled in the entry, only three 
of the four cylinders of the engine were working, with 
the result that the gasoline from that cylinder was vapor- 
ized without being consumed and exhausted into the air. 
Complaints, in this mine, were numerous, although there 
was 2000 cu.ft. of air in circulation, per ton of weight 
of the motor, which is double the allowance stated in the 
Article, Coat Aaz, Vol. 4, p. 979. 

MINE INSPECTOR. 

———— , ll. 


Fan Ventilation 


Referring to the discussion in regard to the installa- 
tion of a 6-ft. disk fan to improve the circulation in a 
mine ventilated, at the present time by a 12-ft. cen- 
trifugal fan producing 80,000 cu.ft. of air per min. under 
a 3.5-in. water-gage, Coat Agr, Apr. 18, p. 658, permit 
me to ask: 

Assuming the above circulation is insufficient and that 
it is suggested to install a 6-ft. disk fan on the other 
side of the mine from the present fan, both fans to work 
in parallel, while ventilating separate sections of the mine 
but using the same return air course for a distance of 
one mile; if the resistance of the return air course 1s, 
say 1.5 in. water gage and the 6-ft. disk will only produce 
1.2-in. water gage, will these fans work successfully to- 
vether? I have never seen a 6-ft. disk fan, in operation at 
a mine, produce over 1.2-in. water gage. 

I have in mind an instance where an 8-ft. disk fan 
was installed to improve the circulation in a mine, under 
similar conditions to those suggested by Mr. Hopkins, 
except that, instead of one main-return airway, both fans 
discharged into an upceast shaft 80 ft. deep; but this 
plan did not work successfully, 

Constant Reaper. 

Punxsutawney, Penn, 
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When two fans are operated in parallel, that is to say, 
both fans blowing or both exhausting, there is no reason 
why the installation should not be effective, to the ex- 
tent of the capacity of each fan. As stated previously, 
Coat AGE, Mar. 28, p. 539, it is always necessary, in 
such case, to balance the respective circulations. It is also 
necessary not to expect or demand a greater service of 
either fan than that of which it is capable. For instance, 
Constant Reader here assumes that the resistance of the 
return airway used in common by both fans will equal 
a 1.5-in. water gage, and states that the 6-ft. disk fan 
to be installed will only produce a 1.2-in. water gage, 
which, if true, would not be a successful installation. 

The statement on p. 539, relating to the capacity of a 
disk fan, should read 50,000 cu.ft. per min., against 
a water gage varying from 1 to 1.5 in. For the same 
power driving the ventilator and allowing for a decrease 
in efficiency when working under a higher gage, it might 
be assumed that the 6-ft. disk fan would circulate, say 
20,000 cu.ft. of air against a water gage of 3 in., which 
would make due allowance for the resistance of the sec- 
tion of mine ventilated by this fan, in addition to the 
assumed resistance of the main-return airway. Whether 
or not this quantity of air would be sufficient for the 
ventilation of that section would depend wholly on the 
conditions in the mine in question, 
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Dividing by 10, 100, 1000, Ete.—To divide a whole number 
by 10, 100, 1000, etc., point off as many places from the right 
of the number as there are ciphers in the divisor. Thus, 

52,687 ~— 100 = 526.87. 

To divide a decimal number by 10, 100, 1000, ete, move 
the decimal point as many places to the left as there are 
ciphers in the divisor, prefixing ciphers, if necessary, to 


complete the number. Thus, 
145.675 = LO eal te b675 
3460, ,58 (LOOMS Oe O8463 
0.025 + 1000 = 0.000025 





DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF FRACTIONS 


Frac- Frac- Frae- Frac- 

tion Decimal tion Decimal tion Decimal tion Decimal 
ay 0.015625 i 0. 265625 ra 0.515624 “a 0.765625 
ds 0.03125 s 0.28125 ea 0.53125 23 0.78125 
ea 0.046875 ¥4 0.296875 #& 0.546875 et 0.796875 
ds 0.0625 s. 0.3125 0.5625 13 0.8125 
naa 0.078125 a 0.328125 ae 0.578125 aa 0.828125 
oa 0.09375 yu 0.34375 3 0.59375 Fa 0.84375 
“a 0.109375 0.359375 ry 0.609375 Bs 0.859375 
1 OF125 3 0.375 § 0.625 z 0.875 

cy 0.140625 28 0.390625 a 0.640625 at 0.890625 
ps 0.15625 RB 0.40625 2h 0.65625 28 0.90625 
“H 0.171875 # 0.421875 = 0.671875 a8 0.921875 
a 0.1875 iE 0.4375 1 0.6875 18 0.9375 
a 0.203125 23 0.453125 4 0.703125 fr 0.953125 
3a 0.21875 4s 0.46875 28 0.71875 peg 0.96875 
“a 0.234375 fa 0.484375 a 0.734375 fi 0.984375 
1 0.25 1 0.5 a 0.75 1 il 

For the sake of illustration, the following example _is 


given, showing two methods of operation. 
Example—Reduce the fraction 1/4 to a decimal. 


Solution—Annex decimal ciphers to the numerator and 
divide by the denominator, continuing the operation as far 
as desired, or until the division is complete. Thus, 


64)1. Se .015625 
4 





360 A shorter method is to 
320 divide by any simple factors 
— of 64, by short division; thus, 
400 ; 

384 8)1.000 

160 8)0.125000 

128 ——_—_ 

—- 0.015625 

320 

320 


| 
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When the division is complete and there is no remainder 
the decimal expressed by the quotient is the exact equivalent 
of the original fraction; otherwise the value of the decimal is 
only approximate. 


PERCENTAGE 


The term “percentage” is derived from the Latin words 
“per centum,’ meaning, by the hundred. This is abbreviated 
in English and written “per cent.’. 

The expression indicates a certain rate or proportion re- 
ferred to 100, and any given percentage, therefore, expresses 
the number of parts in one hundred or the parts per hundred. 

How Written—Percentage, expressing hundredths, is usu- 
vally written numerically as a decimal; thus, 3 per cent. (%/109) 
is written 0.03; 15 per cent., 0.15; 40 per. cent., 0.40; 2% per 
cent., 0.025, etc. 

Illustration—The return-air current, in a certain mine, 
contains, say 5 per cent. of gas. This means that in each 
100 volumes of the current, there are 5 volumes of gas. The 
gas, therefore, forms °/io of the total volume of the current. 
If the current measures 100,000 cu.ft. per min. the quantity 
of gas is 

0.05 X 100,000 = 5000 cu.ft. per min. 


Again, a certain slope road in a mine, has a grade of 12.5 
per cent., which means that the slope dips 12% ft. in each 
100 ft. of its length. If the length of the slope is 2000 ft. the 
total dip or fall is 


0.125 X 2000 = 250 ft. 


In other words, the elevation of the mouth of the slope is 
250 ft. above that of the foot of the incline. 
_ Example—What quantity of marsh gas is being generated 
in a mine when the return-air current measures 60,000 cu.ft. 
per min., and a careful test made in that airway shows 2.3 
per cent. of gas is present in the current? 

Solution—The quantity of gas carried 
current is 


in the return-air 


0.023 & 60,000 = 1380 cw. ft. per min. 


Example—How much air will be required to be circulated 
in the mine, in the last example, to reduce the percentage of 
gas in the return airway to 1.5 per cent.? 

Solution—The volume of gas generated in the mine is 1380 
cu.ft. per min. If this is 1.5 per cent. of the circulation, the 
latter must be 


1380 + 0.015 = 92,000 cu.ft. per min. 


_ Example—In the same_ mine mentioned in the two pre- 
vious examples, what would be the percentage of gas in the 
return airway if the circulation was suddenly reduced from 
60,000 to 40,000 cu.ft. per min.? 

Solution—Assuming that the quantity of gas given off in 
the mine remains unchanged, the percentage of gas, after the | 
circulation was reduced would be 


1380 x 100 


“40,000 = 3.45 per cent. 
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Resistance in Fan 
Ventilation 


I would like to have the following questions answered 
in Coat AGE: 

1. What effect has mine resistance on the water gage 
produced by a ventilating fan? 

2. Is it not possible for a mine-ventilating fan to de- 
velop the same water gage when running at a high speed 
and discharging into the open atmosphere, that it would if 
made to discharge into the mine? 

3. In my opinion, the speed of the fan and not the 
mine resistance, governs the water-gage reading. Is this 
correct ? 

4. Assuming that a ventilating fan, substantially built 
and 25 ft. in diameter, produces 250,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute, against a 3-in. water gage, at a speed of 70 
j.p.m.; is it not possible to. double the capacity of this 
fan, so that it will produce 500,000 cu.ft. per min., by 
mcreasing the speed of the fan? 

5. Will a fall of such size as to reduce the area of the 
main-return airway in a mine 75 per cent., be indicated 
by the water gage in the fan drift showing an increase 
of pressure ? 


Mine 


P. H. Devers. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 

We will endeavor to answer these questions in the order 
in which they are asked: 

1. For the same speed of the fan, any increase in the 
resistance offered by the mine airways to the passage 
ef the ventilating current, is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the water-gage reading in the fan 
drift; and, likewise, any decrease in mine resistance 1s 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the water- 
gage reading. 

2. There will be, practically, no water-gage reading 
when a fan discharges directly into the open atmosphere, 
whatever the speed of the fan, assuming, of course, that 
the fan is blowing. It should be remembered that 
whether the fan is blowing or exhausting, the water- 
gage reading is due to and caused by the resistance of the 
mine to the passage of the air current. This resistance is 
sometimes called the “drag” of the air. If this resistance 
is eut off, the water-gage reading drops at once to practic- 
ally zero, whatever the speed of the fan. (Beard’s Venti- 
lation of Mines, Introduction and pp. 42 and 96.) 

3. The speed of the fan governs the water-gage read- 
ing only by increasing the circulation in the mine and 
thereby increasing the mine resistance. But, the speed 
of the fan cannot be said to “govern the water gage,” in- 
asmuch as when there is no mine resistance there is no 
water gage produced, though the speed of the fan be kept 
constant or even increased. 

Properly speaking, the fan operated at a given speed 
creates what the mine resistance causes. The operation 
of the fan gives velocity to the air, which develops a cer- 
tain resistance in its passage through the mine, depend- 
ing on the velocity of the current. This resistance, per 
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vnit of sectional area in, the fan drift, is measured by the 
water-gage reading. It is for this reason that the same 
fan, running at the same speed, produces different water- 
gage readings, at different mines, according to the quan- 
tity of air such mine will pass under a given water gage. 
The product of the two factors, quantity and pressure, 
determines the power on the air and ig the proper index 
of the capacity of the fan. 

4, It is generally assumed that the volume of air in 
circulation, in fan ventilation, is proportional to the 
speed of the fan. By this rule, a fan producing 250,000 
cu.ft per min., at 70 r.p.m., would produce 500,000 cu. 
ft. per min., at a speed of 140 r.p.m., assuming the con- 
ditions in the mine remain unchanged. As a matter of 
fact, however, the efficiency of the fan decreases as the 
speed increases, but not in the same proportion. 

Practically, the fourth power of the speed of the fan 
varies as the fifth power of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion, for the same mine or airway. In other words, the 
fourth power of the speed ratio is equal to the fifth power 
of the quantity ratio. By this rule, the above fan would 
vroduce at 140 r.p.m. about 435,000 cu.ft. per min., in 
the same mine or airway. To produce 500,000 cu.ft. per 
min. or double the previous circulation, would require, 
by the same rule, a speed of 166.5 r.p.m., owing to the 
decrease in the efficiency of the fan at the higher speed. 

5. Assuming the fan is exhausting, a fall in the main- 
return airway of such size as to reduce its area 75 per 
cent. or, say from 60 to 15 sq.ft., would certainly add 
tc the resistance of the mine. As a result, for the same 
power applied to the fan shaft, the fan would run a 
trifle faster, which, however, would hardly be apprec- 
iable; but a smaller circulation of air would be produced 
under an increased water gage. 

In case the fan was blowing and the same fall oc- 
curred in the main-return airway, the circulation would 
be partially blocked, as before; but, in this case, the mine 
intervenes between the fan and the obstruction; and, as 
a result, the increase in water gage might be less than in 
the previous case, owing to greater leakage of air under 
the increased pressure. 
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Weight of Barometer in Millie 
meters 


Kindly state what is the normal height of the barome- 
ter, at sea level, in the metric system. 

X. 

Shenandoah, Penn. 

The universally adopted standard reading, for the nor- 
mal height of the mercurial barometer at sea level, in 
the metric or French system, is 760 mm. This is equiva- 
lent to a height of 760 X 0.03937 = 29.92 -+ in., in 
the English system. 

In accurate calculations, all barometer readings are 
reduced to “standard readings,” which assume a tempera- 
ture of 0° C., or 32° F. of the mercury cclumn. 
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Mine Manager’s Examination 
jleld at Springfield, W1., 
April 20, 1914 

(Ques.—Commencing at the southwest corner of a piece 
of land and running a line 1720 ft. north, thence east, 
2650 ft.; what will be the length of the remaining side of 
this piece and how many acres will it contain ? 

Ans.—This piece of land lies in the form of a right tri- 
angle, the third or remaining side being the hypotenuse, 
and its length is 

V 26502 + 17202 = 3159.25 ft. 

Since there are 43,560 sq.ft. in an acre, the number 

of acres in this piece is 
VY (2650 X 1720) + 43,560 = 52.32 acres. 

Ques.—How many tons of coal are there in the above 
piece of land, the coal seam being 6 ft. thick and the 
specific gravity of the coal 1.26, allowing 27 cu.ft. per 
ton of coal in place, and 35 per cent. for waste in min- 
ing? 

Ans.—The cubie contents of this seam underlying 
the tract of land described in the previous question, when 
the thickness of the coal is 6 ft., 1s 

14 (2650 & 1720) X 13,674,000 cu.ft. 

Allowing 27 cu.ft. per ton of coal in place and 35 per 
cent. for waste, making 65 per cent. of the coal mined as 
lump coal, the weight of coal mined on this basis is 

0.65 (13,674,000 + 27) = 329,188-+ tons. 
The specific gravity of the coal does not, in this case, 
enter the calculation, since the weight of the coal is given 
as a ton per cubic vard. 

Ques.—The total rubbing surface of a square airway 
being 160,000 sq.ft., the length of airway, 5000 ft.; if 
the quantity of air passing is 80,000 cu.ft. per min., what 
is the velocity of the air current, in feet per minute? 

Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is found by di- 
viding the total rubbing surface by the length of the 
airway; thus, 160,000 ~ 5000 = 32 ft. The airway be- 
ing square, the length of one side is 32 + 4 = 8 ft.; and 
the sectional area of the airway is 8 X 8 = 64 sq.ft. 
The quantity of air in circulation being 80,000 cu.ft. 
per min., the velocity of the air current is 80,000 + 64 = 
1250 ft. per min. 

Ques—How many cubic yards are there in a rec- 
tangular shaft 360 ft. deep, 12 ft. long and 6.5 ft. wide? 
What will be the cost of excavating this shaft at $1.93 
per cubic yard? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the shaft is 12 K 6.5 = 
78 sq.ft. The cubic contents is then 78 & 360 + 27 = 
1040 cu.yd. 

The cost of excavating this shaft at $1.93 ee cu.yd. 
is 1040 & 1:93 = $2007.20. 

Ques.—What horsepower will be expended in Seygitee 
ing 20,000 cu.ft. of air against a mine pressure of 1.75 
lb. per sq.ft.? If the quantity of air is increased to 30,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., what will be the horsepower ? 

Ans.—The horsepower of the first circulation is found 
thus, 
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« Op _ 20,000 K 1% 
~ 33,000 — 33,000 
To increase this circulation in the same mine will re- 
quire an increase of power in proportion to the cube of the 
quantity. In other words, the power ratio is equal to 
the cube of the quantity ratio. The required horsepower, 
in this case, is 


Bi: , [30,000\3 _ [3\3 * LOG eee 
i = 1.06 Garey al 1.06 (2) ==. 8 =5 ere 3.57 hp. 


To circulate the larger quantity of air (30,000 cu.ft. 
per min.) against the same water gage (1.75 lb. per 
sq.ft.) will require the power to be increased in the 
same ratio as the quantity, or half again as much power; 
thus, 1.06 X 8 = 1.59 hp. 

Ques.—In what time can an engine of 40 effective hp. 
pump 4000 cu.ft. of water from a depth cof 430 ft.? 

Ans.—Since 1 hp. is equal to 33,000 ft.-lb. per min. ; 
and, the weight of 1 cu.ft. of water being 62.5 Ib., the 
time required, in this case, is 

4000 X 62.5 x 480 

~ 40 X 33,000 — 

are —What is the breaking strain and safe working 
load of a good steel hoisting rope 134 in. in diameter? 

Ans.—The breaking sirens of a crucible-steel, 6-strand, 
19-wire, hoisting rope is 39 tons; and, since ihe strength 
of rope increases with the square of the diameter, the 
breaking strain of a 1%¢-in. rope of the same kind is 

Breaking strain = 39 1.375? == sionomconee 

Assuming a factor of safety of 5, which is common 
practice in moderately deep shafts, the safe working load 
for this rope is 73.73 — 5 = 14.75 tous 

Ques.—A sample of firedamp taken from the mine is 
found to have a specific gravity of 0.9; what are the pro- 
portions of the mixture? 

Ans.—Assuming that this mixture contains only pure 
mash gas (CIT,) and air, and indicating the percentage 
of gas in the mixture by «, the specific gravity of the gas 
referred to air being 0.559, the relative weights of gas 
and air, in 100 parts of the mixture, are as follows: 

Gas = .0.509'a 
Air = 1. (100,—am 

The total relative weight of 100 parts of this mixture 
is, therefore, 100 — x + 0.559 2 = 100 — 0.441 a. The 
relative weight of the same volume (100 parts) of air is 
100 X 1 = 100. Since the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture is equal to the ratio of the relative weights of equal 
volumes of the mixture and air, we have 

100 — 0.441 2 
Tha 00 
100 — 90 


A 1 SO 6) 37 5} 
anc x 0.441 22.67 per cent. 


The proportion of gas in this mixture is, therefore, 
22.67 parts in 100 parts of the mixture; or there are 
22.67 parts of gas to 77.33 parts of air, or one part of gas 
to 3.41 parts of air. 


= 1.06 hp. 





= 81.4 min. 


= (9 
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Washington 


In the advanced rate case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the hearing on Monday, Apr. 27, exhibits 
were filed on behalf of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. dealing with 
the financial condition of railroads in the eastern territory 
over a period cf 16 years. It is claimed that the gross re- 
turns of the transportation companies in 1913 were the larg- 
est in their history. The charge was made that the increase 
of these revenues last year over 1912 for all roads exceeded 
$131,000,000, or more than 10 per cent. The Pennsylvania 
Lines show an increase of nearly $40,000,000, or 11 per cent.; 
the New York Central Lines more than $32,000,000, or nearly 
12 per cent.; and the Baltimore & Ohio Lines more than 
$9,000,000, or about 10 per cent. 

The exhibits seek to argue that, contrary to the belief 
of the public, it has not been the increase in wages to em- 
ployees, but the large increase in expenditures for main- 
tenance of equipment and way and structures that is primar- 
ily responsible for the railroads’ claim of reduced net earn- 
ings. One of the exhibits shows that the principal expense 
item consisting largely of wages bears a less proportion to 
the total operating expenses in 1913 than for any single year 
since 1898; that maintenance of equipment bears a larger 
proportion to total operating expenses than for any single 
one of the 16 years preceding, and maintenance of way and 
structures a larger proportion 1n 1913 than for any year 
since 1907. The exhibits show that the two principal items 
of maintenance expenses have increased enormously over 
any preceding year and that if these expenditures had not 
been so unusually large in 1913, the railroads would have 
been able to show for that year larger net earnings than for 
any previous year. 

On the question of increased wages which the railroads 
have emphasized in their campaign for an increase in rates, 
the exhibits show for all the Pennsylvania Lines that in 191% 
less than 50c. out of every dollar of operating expenses went 
for transportation-traffic expenses, the latter item consist- 
ing most largely of wages to employees. This 50c. was the 
lowest of any single year since 1898. For the New York Cen- 
tral Lines nearly 54c. out of every dollar spent in 1913 went 
to the transportation and traffic item, this amount being the 
lowest since 1906; and for the Baltimore & Ohio Lines 
this item in 1913 showed also 54c. out of every dollar of 
Operating expenses, being the lowest since 1908 with the 
exception of 1910. 

In contrast with this wage item of operating expenses, 
the exhibits show the encroachment of maintenance of 
equipment and of way and structures upon the total operat- 
ing expenses of these large systems. In 1913, for every dol- 
lar spent for operating expenses by the Pennsylvania Lines, 
44ce, went to these two.maintenance items, exceeding any 
other single year since 1900; for the New York Central Lines 
the same general statement is true since 1906, maintenance 
in 1913 absorbing 43c. out of every dollar. For the Baltimore 
& Ohio Lines, in 1913, the two maintenance items also re- 
quired 48c. out of every dollar, being exceeded in only four 
of the preceding 16 years. 

One conclusion that seems inevitable from an examination 
of these statistics and diagrams is that the question before 
the Commission, instead of being one of insufficient revenues, 
or one of increase in rates, is really a question of its approv- 
ing of these unusual maintenance expenditures by the roads. 
If these largely increased maintenance expenditures are ap- 
proved by the Commission and are justified as normal it 
would seem that an increase in rates might naturally fol- 
low; that if this approval is not forthcoming, then it would 
seem that the increased gross earnings of the railroads in the 
Eastern territory are more than sufficient for the normal 
needs of the carriers provided their maintenance expendi- 
tures are kept within bounds. The question of these un- 
usual expenses for equipment and way and structures prom- 
ises to become overshadowing. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The belief now exists here that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not order a rehearing for the industrial 
railroad lines which were denied joint rates with other rail- 
roads under a recent order. The Commission issued an 


order in January that the industrial railroads were not en- 
titled to the proportion of the through rate they had been 
getting, and ruled that such a division amounted to a re- 
bate. 

There has been no positive assurance as to what the 
commission will do, but it is generally understood that the 
attitude is taken that the industrial railroads have had 
ample opportunity to present their side of the case without a 
rehearing. The consensus of opinion is that the order of the 
Commission will stand. 

Shippers depending upon the industrial railroads, othe: 
than those controlling the short lines, are complaining that 
the new arrangement has resulted in serious discrimination 
against them. With their through rates cancelled, it will 
be necessary for the industrial lines to increase their tariffs, 
thus making the through rate much higher than heretofore. 

The Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., which has its mines 
located along the Union R.R., has already filed a complaint 
with the Commission, declaring that the new tariffs of that 
line are such that it is impossible for the coal company to 
compete with the other coal operators of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Because of the new rates the mine has been closed 
and the miners thrown out of employment. 

The Consolidated Co.’s mine is located in Allegheny Coun- 
ty and it is expected that other coal operators along the 
Union, the Monongahela Connecting and other industrial 
railroads will file a similar protest. 

The industrial lines protested vigorously against being 
denied a share of the through tariffs with the trunk lines, 
but the commission has so far refused to modify its order. 

The other initial lines are fearing under the operation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order inhibiting 
monetary allowances in the guise of through rate divisions 
to certain terminal railroads, notably the Union, Mononga- 
helg Connecting and the St. Clair in the Pittsburgh district, 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal is suffering acutely, not 
having received any freight from any of the three industrial 
lines m2ntioned since the first instant, when the commis- 
sion’s order became effective. Practically, the only access 
to the tonnage producing concerns of this district for the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal is by way of the rails of one 
or the other of the terminal lines in question. 


PENNSYLVANTA 


Anthracite 

Shamokin—Five hundred men and boys at the Hickory 
Swamp Colliery operated by the Susquehanna Coal Co., re- 
cently went on strike because some non-union men reported 
for duty. 

Pottsville—Four men were killed at the Pine Hill Colliery 
recently, when the cage in which they were ascending upset 
and they were dashed to the bottom of the shaft 400 ft. be- 
low. The men were all foreigners. It is believed that the 
cage struck some obstruction. 


Mahanoy City—Masked robbers invaded the workings of 
the Mahanoy City colliery on the night of Apr. 25, and at the 
point of pistols robbed a driver boy of his two weeks’ pay 
amounting to $24. The robbers planned to rob the men on 
the night shift who received their pay on the above date, but 
the plan miscarried. 

Girardville—McTurk Colliery suspended operations on Apr. 
25, to remain idle for three months while a new slope is 
being sunk and old workings are being reopened, throwing 
300 emplovees out of work. 


Hazleton—Six hundred union miners recently struck and 
tied up the Hazle Colielry because 12 men did not pay their 
back dues for reinstatement into the United Mine Workers. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., on Apr. 23, closed the operation 








indefinitely. A “button strike’ is also threatened at Beaver 
Brook. 
Harrisburg—Steps are to be taken early in May by the 


Auditor General’s Department to prepare the way for collec- 
tion of the state tax on anthracite coal in case the consti- 
tutionally of the statute of 1913 should be upheld. Practi- 
cally all of the hard-coal operators in the state have filed 
reports of their output for 1913 and these will be used as a 
basis for calculation of the tax, the coal consumed in opera- 
tion of mines and from washeries being excepted. The de- 
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partment is estimating the taxes on corporations which failed 
to file their reports for 1913. 


Shenandoah—Fire on Apr. 25 destroyed the Indian Ridge 
colliery boiler house containing 10 boilers, and for a time 
threatened an oil house and a powder magazine close by, con- 
taining 500 kegs of powder and a large quantity of dynamite. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—Six suits were entered in the United States 
District Court, Apr. 24, against the Monogahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., by women whose husbands were 
killed in an explosion in the Cincinnati mine of the above 
company on Apr. 23, 1913. In each case damages are asked 
to the amount of $10,000. 


Canonsburgh—The Hazel mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co. recently resumed operations after being idle since Apr. 
1. The miners at first demanded being paid on the run-of- 
mine basis, but later voted to return to work even though 
this proposition was refused. 


Du Bois—No result followed the joint conference of oper- 
ators and miners of District No. 2 in Clearfield, on Apr. 25. 
The miners have, however, decided to submit the question of 
signing the 1912 scale to a referendum vote of the district. 
If the scale is accepted work will be resumed at once. 


Summerville—It was recently announced that Mines Nos. 
5 and 6 of the Pennsylvania Coal Corporation would reduce 
operations to three days per week until further notice. It 
is expected that this arrangement will cause a number of men 
to seek employment in other fields. 


MARYLAND 


Frostburg—wWhile leaving the Ocean No. 1 mine of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. on the evening of Apr. 21, four miners 
were killed by a fall of slate. It is reported that a driver 
heard the roof breaking and called to the men to get out of 
the entry. This they were, however, unable to do. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—The annual meeting of the West Virginia Med- 
ical Society will be held in this city May 13-15 inclusive, and 
will be made the occasion of an exceptional program cal- 
culated to attract the population of the Pocahontas coal field 
and surrounding sections. Contests in first-aid work will be 
a special feature of the program, and many valuable prizes 
have already been donated. 


Charleston—Because Superintendent Sandberg, of the 
Dorothy mine of the Four States Coal Co., refused to par- 
ticipate in the joint meeting of the miners and operators 
recently held in this city, 500 miners laid down their tools. 

A deadlock resulting from the attempt to agree upon a 
wage scale for the coming year, the joint scale committee of 
miners and operators for District 17 adjourned on Apr. 24. 
All efforts are being made, however, to reach an amicable 
settlement shortly without a suspension of work. 


TENNESSEE 


Whiteside—The New Etna Coal Co. is making plans for 
improving its transportation facilities so as to shorten its 
six mile haul from the mines. The company has located Etna 
blacksmith coal in a tract of 400 acres and is prospecting 
extensively, at the same time making continued improvements 
in equipment and operation. 


KENTUCKY 


Hawesville—Test holes are being drilled by S. H. Allen 
and D. G. Duncan, who have leased the farm of J. B. Adams 
and adjoining properties, which are known to lie over veins 
of good coal. As soon as the operators agree on the best 
location for the sinking of a shaft work of developing the 
mine will be pushed forward. It is the plan of Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Duncan to have operations under way by early fall. 


Louisville 





Local coal operators and agents 
‘patting in bidding advertised for by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the United States Engineer’s office in St. 
Louis, the total requirements making some 50,000 tons, for 
river shipment. 


are partici- 


Bridgeport—The power house of the Barton Coal Co. at 
this place was destroyed a few nights ago by a fire of mys 
terious origin. The damage was considerable. 


OHIO 
New Straitsville—Taylor, Williams & Jenkins closed a 
lease with Henry Watkins and Albert Groff whereby the latter 


secure a large tract of coal lands in the Whippoorwill Valley. 
It is the intention to develop the property during the summer. 


Columbus—The conference of operators and miners which 
was in session in Columbus for four days adjourned sine die 
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Friday, Apr. 24, without arranging a wage agreement. In 
fact the indications for an immediate settlement of the wage 
scale apparently were rather remote at the time of the ad- 
journment of the conference. 

The proposition of the miners, calling for a scale of 49.64c. 
per ton for machine-mined coal on the mine-run basis was 
rejected by the operators on the ground that it was entirely 
too high and they could not afford to pay that scale. . 

Just before adjourning a resolution was adopted giving 
the operators and miners in the various subdistricts of the 
state power to agree upon a scale for the subdistrict if pos- 
sible. It was stated by several eastern Ohio operators that 
a settlement of the wage scale in certain subdistricts of that 
part of the state might be effected on the Pittsburgh basis 
of 64.64c. for pick mining and 44.76c. for machine mining, 
mine-run basis. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—According to reports made at the Inter- 
national headquarters, Apr. 25, the action of the Policy Com- 
mittee of the United Mine Workers of America was upheld 
in the recent referendum. This means that the bituminous 
coal miners’ of the country will continue at work wherever 
possible pending the negotiations of the new wage contract. 


Lafayette—The Public Service Commission of Indiana has 
lowered the freight rate from the Linton and Brazil. coal 
fields to this city from 70c. to 65c. a ton. It issued an order 
about a year ago to this effect but the railroads petitioned 
for a rehearing and they were given a chance to arrange the 
controversy. They failed and the new tariff goes into effect 
May 10. 


Sullivan—Among suits recently filed here against coal 
companies is one for $10,000 damages against the Vandalia 
Coal Co. by Hugh Houston because of injuries received from 
falling slate in the Superior mine and another against the 
same company for $5000 by John Dono for loss of a thumb 
while spragging a loaded car in the same mine. Robert 
Dixon sues the Gregory Coal & Mining Co. for $10,000 because 
of injuries received in a gas explosion in the old Shelburn 
mine. 





Petersburg—The Hartwell mine property in Pike County 
near here has been sold by tho receiver to D. J. Mackay & 
Co., Evansville, Ind., for $198,750. There are three shafts, four 
miles of railroad and 2488 acres of coal land on which is the 
town of Hartwell, with 300 inhabitants. The mines are elec- 
trically equipped. The new owners will spend $10,000 in 
getting them ready for operation and employment will be 


- given to 300 miners 


ILLINOIS 


Johnston City—An extension is being built to the main 
line of the Illinois Central, south of here, connecting with the 
mine of the Johnston City Coal Co This will give this mine 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, and Illincis 
Central R.R. for its outlet. 


Spring field— Governor Dunne has appointed as members of 
the State Mining Investigating Committee: Wm. Hall, Spring- 
field, vice W. E. Walker, Pawnee; R. J. Wilson, Marissa, vice 
Robert E. Locke, Johnston City, and John Tuttle, Harrisburg, 
vice Thos. R. Davis, Kewanee. 


Royalton—The Franklin Coal & Coke Co. has plans for the 
erection by July 1 of a rescreening plant at its No. 1 mine. 


Chicago—The creditors of the Standard Washed Coal Co. 
recently filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. The 
petitioners are the McComber-Whyte Co., the Hoplin-Bene- 
dict Co., and Logan A. Coleman. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Competitive contests between teams from the 
various coal-mining camps in District No. 21, embracing 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, for proficiency in mine res- 
cue, first aid and other phases of the Safety First movement, 
will be held during the early part of May, the date being not 
yet decided upon. 


Clarksville—It is reported that the works of the Scranton 
Anthracite Coal Co., at Montana, will in the future, be oper- 
ated with non-union labor. It is expected that the mine will 
be opened about June 1. This is one of the largest opera- 
tions in this section of the state and employs several hun- 
dred men. 


OKLAHOMA 


Lehigh—During the month of March the mines of the 
F'olsom-Morris Coal Mining Co. produced 53,000 tons of coal. 
This is the largest amount ever produced in these mines in 
one month. It is anticipated, however, that within a year 
these mines will be turning out coal at the rate of a million 
tons per annum. 


+= 


spend about $1,000,000 during the summer. 
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Job Freeman, one of the largest and best known operators 
in the Indiana bituminous field, has been nominated for 
treasurer of the state by the Republicans. 


John I. Absalom, ex-state mine inspector é6f Montgomery, 
W. Va., has been made general superintendent of the Coal- 
bell Coal Co., at Scotford, W. Va. He is a well known and 
popular mining man. 


W. O. Garvin was made president of the Trenton (Mo.) 
Coal & Mining Co. at the annual election recently. Other 
officers are H. F. Hoffman, vice-president; G. M. Wolz, secre- 
tary, and W. E. Austin, treasurer. 


Cc. H. Nesbitt, of Birmingham, Ala., and K. F. Webb, of 
Walker County, have just been reappointed chief mine in- 
spector and associate mine inspector, respectively, by Gov- 
ernor O’Neal for a term of three years. 


Harry Brown has been appointed mine foreman at the 
Hazel Mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., at Canonsburg, 
Penn. He was formerly assistant mine foreman at the Fran- 
cis mine at Burgettstown under the same company. 


M. H. Boyer, division sales manager of the McAlester 
(Okla.) Fuel Co., with offices at Kansas City, has resigned 
after ten years’ service with the company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Hightower, former general sales manager 
of the company. 

John C. C. Mayo, the Kentucky millionaire coal operator 
who has been seriously ill at the Jewish Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati for some weeks, was removed to New York for special 
treatment recently, the private car of Senator Watson, of 
West Virginia, specially fitted up for the journey, being used. 


C. D. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who recently received 
a promotion to the position of general manager of the Pitts- 
burg & Buffalo Co., was presented a few days ago with a 
handsome silver-mounted cane by his associate members of 
the Coal Table of the Business Men’s Club, in honor of his 
rise. 


W. S. Newcomb, secretary of the Southwestern Intertsate 
Coal Operators’ Association, underwent an operation at St. 
Marys Hospital, Kansas City, on Apr. 25 for hernia. Mr. 
Newcomb withstood the shock well and was reported rest- 
ing easily. He has an excellent chance of recovery, though 
it will be at least six weeks before he is able to resume work. 


Edward C. Mahan, of Knoxville, Tenn., vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Coal & Coke Co., and presi- 
dent of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, 
is quite ill with typhoid fever. The annual meeting of the 
association, to have been held Apr. 24, was postponed indefin- 
itely on that account. 
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Clearing, Tll.—The Chicago & Western Indiana R.R. plans 
to build large coal docks at Clearing. The yards when com- 
pleted are expected to be the best equipped in the country. 


Jellico, Tenn.—Operations are expected to begin this sum- 
mer on the erection of the new government building here, 
which, among other uses, is to house the mine-rescue work 
offices for east Tennessee. 


Greensburg, Penn.—The Delmont Gas Coal Co. will shortly 
begin the development of a tract of land which it controls 
near here. E. M. Gross is president and James H. Gallagher 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Penny, Ky.—In connection with the opening of new coal- 
mining operations in Pike County, Ky., John Smith and others 
have contracted for the building of some 600 houses for the 
use of miners and their families. 


Hazard, Ky.—R. F.. Peters and others who recently leased 
800 acres of coal land near Mason, in>Perry County, expect 
to begin construction of spur tracks, tipples, ete., immedi- 
ately, with the hope of beginning operation by the middle of 
the summer. 


MeAlester, Okla.—The Rock Island Coal Co. has begun 
work on two new shafts near McAlester, Okla., and will 
Steel tipples, 
the latest screening devices and electrical appliances will 
be features of the new mines. 
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Hartley, Ky.—It is expected that the Long Fork Coal Co. 
will begin a big coal development on Long Fork by June 1. 
It is the purpose of this firm to spend several million dollars 
in the work, and the building of a five-mile branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio will be necessary, 


Viper, Ky.—The Mason’s Creek Coal Co. expects to start 
at once a good-sized coal plant to be reached by a short-line 
spur from the Lexington & Eastern R.R. The initial work 
will be started about May 1 and the company proposes hav- 
ing a daily capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 tons. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A coking plant to be located at the 
foot of Walden’s Ridge is to be built by a syndicate repre- 
sented by C. E. James, who is just back from New York, 
where he is understood to have made arrangements for 
financing the enterprise. Plans, it is declared ,are being pre- 
pared for the plant. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Rail & River Co. has been mak- 
ing improvements for the last year, and is now taking ad- 
vantage of the shutdown in order to hurry these forward. 
Work has been started on a tipple at the No. 3 mine and 
steel for this structure has already begun to arrive. An ex- 
tra force of men has been put on and still others will be set 
to work in the near future. 


Sturgis, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. is building a 
large tipple, coal chute and watering station opposite, Gran- 
ger, west of here, for the accommodation of the Illinois Cen- 
tral trains. The cost of the improvements will be about 
$15,000. In this connection the West Kentucky Coal Co. has 
just let contracts for improvements and additions to its 
office building here involving an expenditure of about $13,000. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Contractors Sheesley & Janney, of 
Johnstown and Baltimore, have started work upon the open- 
ing of a big coal operation in East Wheatfield Township, In- 
dian County, for the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. The 
contract involves the sinking of a 200-ft. shaft and the ex- 
cavation of a slope 950 ft. in length. It is anticipated that 
work will be sufficiently advanced by Jan. 1 next to allow 
the shipping of coal. 

Nesquehoning, Penn.—Work has been commenced on a 
big washery and the huge culm bank between this place and 
Hauto will be removed by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
This culm bank will be passed through the washery, after 


which the coal will be run through the breaker and the 
marketable fuel removed. It will require some years to re- 
move the culm bank, and this operation will somewhat 


change the topography of the country. 


Dunlap, 'Tenn.—A crew of civil engineers recently began 
to survey a route for the proposed railway from this point 
to the coal lands of the Chattanooga Iron & Coal Corporation 
in Brush Creek Gulch. The construction of this railway has 
long been contemplated by the Chatanooga firm, the purpose 
being to augment the company’s coal resources by opening 
the Brush Creek Gulch tract. Construction of this railway 
will afford employment to a large number of laborers, and 
may last for more than a year. 


Jackson, Ky.—The Wolf Valley Coal Co., of Roosevelt, has 
awarded a contract to T. J. Turner, manager of the Jackson 
Plumbing and Machine Supply Co., for all work in his line 
in the building of a new mining town in Breathitt County, 
Ky. First of all a sewerage system is being laid out in the 
city, yet to be christened. The town will contain 40 miners’ 
homes, a clubhouse, a manager’s residence and the usual other 
buildings. An electric plant will furnish power and light and 
all the coal from the mines to be developed will be handled 
in a huge modern tipple. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 
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Terre Haute, Ind—\W. L. Bogle & Co., coal operators, have 
increased their capital stock $40,000. 


Peru, Ind.—The Island Creek Coal Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 





Dover, Del.—The International Mines Development Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000,000. Joseph 
W. Curtin, of New York, is one of the principal incorporators. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Dakota Lignite Mines Co., of Dickens, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are W. L. Richards, Hanson BE. Smith and 
Henry Truelsen. 

Hamilton, Ala.—The South Brilliant Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by A. A. Griffith, 
George H. Parker and O. S. Goodwyn. Machinery has al- 
ready been purchased to develop the mine. 


Gone 


Savannah, Ga.—The South Atlantic Coal Co. anticipates 
raising its capital stock to $100,000. Provision is also made 
that no stockholder shall dispose of his holdings to an out- 
sider without first offering it for sale to stockholders. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Miners’ Appliances Co. has been 
organized to manufacture machinery of various kinds. The 
capital stock is $5000 and the incorporators are George G. 
Brobet, C. T. Shinn, John J. Wright, J. J. Mulvehill and 
Cc. W. Mulle, all of Fairmont. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Ellington Co. has been organ- 
ized to operate coal mines and kindred business in Illinois. 
The capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are Frank 
Ellington, G. D. Miller, S. J. Hyman, J. K. Oney and W. H. 
Cunningham, all of Huntington. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh-Henderson-Standard 
Coal Co. has been organized to operate in western Ken- 
tucky. The capital stock is $20,000 and the incorporators 
are Thomas J. Lattimer, E. McClintock, H. Williams, W. T. 
Tharp, Jr., and W. C. Smith, all of Pittsburgh. 
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Dixon, Ky.—The Ruckman Coal Co. has recently installed 
an extensive line of improved haulage equipment, which will 
result in increasing the output of the mines, near here. 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a recent estimate made by 
John J. Stirling, chief mining inspector for Alberta, the 


average payroll per day of the Alberta coal-mining industry 
during 1913 was $28,708, or $8,612,490 for the year. 

Middlesboro, Ky.—F. D. Hart, Jr., has purchased of Oaks 
& Sharp the coal mine they operated near here under the 
name of the Home Mining Co. He will operate it in con- 
nection with the Mingo Coal Yards, which he also purchased 
from J. D. Yarborough. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Following the word that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. has blown out two stacks in the Pittsburgh district 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. put 1200 coke ovens out of “ygst. 
The Southern Connellsville Coke Co. is also ~nsidering 
blowing out all of its ovens. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—As a result of the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes ther? is a somewhat heavier ship- 
ment of lake coal over the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. Practically all of this fucl 
is from West Virginia mines. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The 108th meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Aug. 10-14 inclusive. Twenty-five papers are already 
in the hands of the secretary, and have been accepted for 
this meeting, and an interesting program is assured. 


Charleston, W. Wa.—In the Kanawha County Circuit 
Court, H. J. Smarr, of Charleston, was recently appointed 
receiver for the Mecca Colliery Co. holding mines on Morris 
Creek. No statement of the company’s finances was made 
public but the receiver was appointed upon the petition of 
creditors. 





Rockwood, Penn.—Hitchman Bres., who optioned a 600- 
acre tract of coal land in Milford Township, have been suc- 
cessful in securing an extension of 60 days on all the leases 
covering the field. They expect within this time to have 
made a thorough test and be in a position to commence work 
should they decide to purchase. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The coal under the Singer tract in 
Conemaugh Township, about two miles east of Johnstown, 
consisting of 260 acres, was sold recently to a syndicate of 
local people headed by James Suppes, Jr., for $90,000. This 
price per acre is believed to be the record for bituminous 
coal outside the Connellsville field. 


Boston, Mass.—Fire, on Apr. 22, destroyed a large empty 
coal pocket on the Mystic River in East Summerville. This 
pocket was owned by the Boston & Maine R.R. and leased 
to Dixon & Eddy, Boston merchants, who do a commission 
business in coal. Only the direction of the wind prevented 
drawbridge No. 8 from catching fire. The loss is estimated 
at $25,000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The annual meeting of the Mine In- 
spectors Institute of the United States of America will con- 
vene in Pittsburgh, June 9-12 inclusive, with headquarters 
at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. All members of the institute 
and all state mine inspectors of this country.and the pro- 
vincial inspectors of Canada are urgently requested to attend 
the meeting. 
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Kingston, Ontario—At the present session of the Canadian 
Parliament the government was asked why contracts were 
given last year for American coal for the Intercolonial R.R., 
which is a government institution, rather than to Canadian 
firms. The answer was made that the American coal could 
be procured at a more reasonable figure and with a quicker 
delivery. 


New Orleans, La.—The quartermaster’s department in this 
city, recently received instructions from Washington to se- 
cure estimates on the amount of coal in port and the facili- 
ties for coaling a fleet of transport ships in case of war. It 
was found that there was 160,000 tons of Pittsburgh coal on 
hand in addition to approximately 100,000 tons of Alabama 
coal at the several yards. 


Pocahontas, Alta.—The Jasper Park Colliers, Ltd., of Al- 
berta, which has for some time had a mine in operation at 
Pocahontas, on the south side of the Athabasca River is 
making another opening on the north side of the river, close 
to the main line of the Canadian Northern Ry., and ship- 
ments are expected shortly. The coal measure is 8 ft. in 
thickness of a high-grade bituminous. 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate Naval Committee recently 
ordered a favorable report on Senator Tillman’s resolution 
for an investigation of freight rates on coal shipped to 
Southern ports for the use of the navy. This action followed 
charges that the Southern Railway directorate was being 
used by the so-called coal trust in discriminating against 
South Atlantic states in coal freight rates. 





Springfield, I1].—Sarah FE. Finley, recently filed suit as ad- 
ministratrix in the circuit court to recover $10,000 from the 
Spring Creek Coal Co. for the death on Jan. 29, of Hugh Fin- 
ley, who was killed by falling down a shaft. It is alleged 
that the company was careless in allowing a fireboss to run 
the cage to the bottom as Finley prepared to push a car upon 
it, supposing that it was where he left it, at the top. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A statement by the Pennsylvania R.R. 
of the coal and coke carried over the line east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie. for +re month of March, shows an increase in 
bite gous coal over the corresponding month of last year. 
fhe total is 4,740,313 short tons, being an increase of 690,066 
tons. The total from Jan. 1 to Mar. $1 is 12,414,492, or an 
increase of 296,745 tons as compared with the same period of 
last year. Both coke and anthracite coal show a decrease. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Federal Government has inaugur- 
ated a ‘flying squadron” for use in the coal fields for the re- 
lief of miners in case of accident. The initial equipment 
which has been delivered to the Bureau of Mines is a 1%- 
ton automobile truck, equipped complete with pulmotors, 
oxygen helmets, medicine, first-aid supplies, ete. It is antici- 
pated that similar vehicles are to be stationed at various 
points throughout the country as the needs of the service 
demand. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A peremptory writ of mandamus was 
recently awarded by the Supreme Court against the White 
Oak Fuel Co., at Searbro, Fayette County, compelling it to 
furnish electricity for lighting purposes to all citizens in 
the town. This decision of the court places all coal com- 
panies whose plants furnish electric light to individuals un- 
der the definition of public-servic2 corporations compelling 
the payment of a public-service corporation tax and other 
legal requirements for such concerns. 





Chicago, Tl.—The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co. has recently prepared Crusher Book No. 5, which covers 
every phase of coal crushing, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained upon application. This firm reports that many of the 
orders which it has received during the past few months 
are repeat orders, and that most of the machines sold are 
in use in connection with byproduct and beehive ovens pre- 
paring the coal to the general specifications of 90 per cent. 
through a \%-in. circular opening. The company reports that 
present prospects for business are bright, that inquiries are 


good, and sales exceptionally so. 
Edmonton, Alta.—The United Collieries of Canada, Ltd., 
which controls large quantities of lignite within trans-_ 


mission distance of the city of Edmonton has made a propo- 
sition to the city to construct a modern power plant at the 
mine, transmit power to the city, and sell it to the munic- 
ipality in bulk to be distributed by the civic distribution 
plant. As a basis of negotiation the company proposes an 
agreement to supply all power required at present at a rate 
not exceeding $12 per horsepower-year of maximum demand, 
plus a charge of six-tenths of a cent per kilowatt-hour sub- 
ject to reduction provided enough industries will employ day 
or off-peak power. This offer is under consideration by the 
city. 
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General Review 


Heavy movement of anthracite but spring opening lacks 
the customary snap. Bituminous completely flat in all see- 
tions. Curtailment in industrial activity, large stocks andl 
indications of an early resumption of mining have brought 
business to a standstill. Outlook poor. 


Although the anthracite trade is experiencing a certain 
spring activity, it is becoming more apparent all the time 
that there is an absence of the customary snap and urgency. 
As usual, all companies will carry some of the April orders 
over into May, particularly for stove coal, and this paucity of 
supplies is being accentuated by a recurrence of the incipient 
“putton” strikes, which has threatened to materially restrict 
production. The trade is most active in the line business; 
the situation at tidewater is showing a tendency to drag and 
lake shipping is slow in getting under way. The large output 
of domestic coal is also threatening to develop a surplus of 
the steam grades. 

The demand for prompt bituminous has disappeared al- 
most entirely. Prices are weakening, and coal of all kinds 
continues to pile up. The movement is confined entirely to 
contracts, requisitions on which are heavily curtailed as a 
result of the large stocks accumulated in anticipation of 
labor difficulties, and also in part to the general industrial 
curtailment. Much demurrage coal is being forced on the 
market, indicating considerable speculation on the labor 
agreement, and the situation will be further aggravated by 
the general resumption of operations in the central Pennsyl- 
vania district. 

Contracting in the Pittsburgh district continues slowly on 
the same basis as last year with but little shading, al- 
though substantial concessions are offered on prompt and 
short-term business. A good water stage is permitting full 
operation at the river mines, while stocks generally are be- 
ing liquidated, but the lake trade promises to be slow, and 
more men are returning to work than it will be possible to 
use. Shipments in Ohio are now reduced to a minimum, but 
consumers still have plentiful supplies as a result of the re- 
stricted operations in general industrial lines, and there is 
no anxiety felt over the possibility of a shortage. There is 
some slight demand for steam grades. The lake trade is open, 
but entirely devoid of any activity. 

Business at Hampton Road is confined principally to ship- 
ments on contract, and there is rather an accumulation in 
local yards, although this will probably be moved shortly. 
The battleships of the American Navy, as well as those of 
other countries, manouvering in Mexican waters have thrown 
an unexpected demand upon the Southern ports at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Mobile, depleting stocks and causing 
a rush of urgent orders. 

The Middle Western consumers are still using up stocks 
accumulated in anticipation of labor trouble, and there is no 
evidence of any improvement. What few mines have at- 
tempted to work, have been forced to close down in most in- 
stances as a result of the light demand. Some operators are 
accepting contracts at last year’s figures, which would seem 





to indicate that an advance in the wage scale is not an- 
ticipated. 
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BOSTON 


Emergency requisitions from Government have small ef- 
fect. Heavy volume of Pocahontas and New River still at 
piers, and no relief to general dullness. Georges Creek and 
Pennsylvania situation unchanged. Stove coal getting into 
short supply. 


Bituminous—The war flurry has had small effect on the 
market as a whole. A few spot cargoes here have been dis- 
posed of to put battleships in readiness for sailing but the 
demand from that quarter will soon be satisfied. The call 
for fuel at Hampton Roads is only slightly in excess of nor- 
mal, the piers there furnishing the bulk of the fleet coal dur- 
ing normal times. 
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Meanwhile Pocahontas and New River fuels continue to 
pile up and the agencies have not relaxed any in their efforts 
to move it. The prospect is now for a long dull summe, 
with a heavy market, the $2.85 price probably being reason- 
ably well maintained for the reason that operators for the 
most part will not permit sales that net anything lower. 
Buyers have seen no reason to change their attitude and it 
is hard to see where any broad market can come from. 
That there should be so much hopeful talk over the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency requirements and on such small excuse 
is only another indication of how dull the coastwise mar- 
ket is. 

Contracts are still being closed, but almost entirely on 
alongside or on car figures so that the base price is not dis- 
closed. Judging from what is known of the minimum water 
rates, however, there is small reason for doubting that many 
of the contracts lately closed will net less than $2.85 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads. The lowest bidder on a municipal order for 
about 10,000 tons was $3.47 alongside Boston for Pocahontas 
or New River for the season which allowing insurance of 2c. 
and $2.85 for the coal, would leave but 60c. for a season wa- 
ter freight for a relatively shoal place when current rates 
for the largest transportation are 65@70c. for spot loading. 
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The Pennsylvania coals show a better situation all-rail 
than at tidewater, although no stone is left unturned to place 
coal. The majority of the operations are still under sus- 
pension with no near prospect of work being resumed. 

Anthracite—May is expected to be a lighter month than 
April for shipments of hard coal into this territory but the 
volume received will depend somewhat on the proportion of 
stove size available. The companies find it difficult to meet 
the demand for this size and we are almost certain to run into 
a scarcity of it next fall. Retail trade is sloping off with the 
approach of warm weather. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
‘ Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
IW Obits. AB talon $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
New York*....... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
Baltimore thy, weet 6 oe a ee Ok cela hen dtoters 2.85@2.95 
Hamptonghoads smn are arr Cremer ties tia eon | Umass so aclelencs $2.80@2.85 
Boston Pere me neo et ce oi a, —° Mee ad ceed 3.60@3,78 
Providence | masaty teas cael eke oT acs ie Seas ML. oaks Bie Sis 3.55@3.73 
* F.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 
Prompt bituminous market at a complete standstill and 


considerable coal reported on demurrage. Movement entirely 
on contracts. Line business on domestic grades of anthracite 
about nermal but slow at tidewater. 


Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market has seldom 
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COPL AGE: 
movement there is, is almost entirely on contracts, and the 
demand on these is heavily curtailed by reason of the stock 
accumulated in anticipation of a suspension in mining, and 
also as a result of the general curtailment in industrial 
activity. The prompt market is as completely dead as it is 
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possible to imagine. There is some demand in the line trade, 
but none whatever at tidewater, and the fact that large ton- 
nages are being forced on the market to avoid demurrage in- 
dicates that there was considerable speculation on an adverse 
turn to the labor situation. 

Western Maryland coal has been offered at down to $1.90@ 
$2, f.o.b. It is probable that the situation will be further 
aggravated by the general resumption of mining in the 
Central Pennsylvania district, an agreement between the min- 
ers and operators having been reached, but subject to a 
referendum vote May 4. Operators hesitate to predict how 
much the mines will work, but it is doubtful if more than 
two or three days a week will be possible. 

Unless there is a decided change in conditions, the outlook 
for the summer is highly unfavorable. The one encouraging 
feature in the situation is the determined efforts the agencies 
are making to obtain last year’s prices, or better, on con- 
tracts, and also the excellent manner in which nominal quo- 
tations are being maintained on the better grades in the 
prompt market. Although substantial concessions are ob- 
tainable on odd tonnages of coal, particularly when on de- 
murrage, the nominal circular continues as follows: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@ 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—The large hard coalers report that they can- 
not supply current orders, and that much April business was 
carried over into May. In addition to this the situation is 
being further strained by a recurrence of “button strikes” 
which are delaying operations. 

In the prepared grades, stove coal is generally the short- 
est in all departments, and chestnut the easiest, moderate 
concessions being offered by the individuals for prompt move- 
ment. The situation on egg coal is rather mixed, the free 
burning grades being notably short, while individuals are 
forced to make cuts in the regular circular in order to move 
prompt shipments of the off-qualities. 

In the steam department the high grades of pea coal are 
moving off promptly, while the lower qualities are selling 
off as much as 20c. per ton. The lower grades of No. 1 
buckwheat are offered down to $2.35, with premiums of 10c. 
prevailing on the better qualities. About the same condition 
applies on Nos. 2 and 3 buckwheat. 

It is obvious that heavy operations at the mines, occa- 
sioned by the large demand for domestic coal, is developing a 
surplus of the steam grades. Line business on all the do- 
mestic coals is about normal for this period of the year, but 
there is a heavy falling off in the tidewater trade, particu- 
larly locally. We quote the New York anthracite market in 
which the new May circular has gone into effect, as follows: 

















Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Brokeites.) ch mooie soe $4.70 $4.65 
Beg id: eee bee ree 4.95 $4.85@4.95 4.90 $4.80@4.90 
Stoven... +2 joe ee aceta 4.95 4.95 4.90 4.90 
Chestnnt.205 > Sfos. eae 5.20 5.20 5. 15 5.05@5.15 

(CaS Sema) OGiere, 5 3.55 3.00 3.45@3.50 3.25@3.50 
Buckwheat i. sect 2.80 2.80@2.90 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 

LOO 5 0G te: « hatele neahain es heeete ete 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
Barley s.i% een neue eee 1.80 1.80@1.90 1.70@1.75 1.40@1.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade still satisfactory. Domestic sizes in good 
demand, but steam grades flat. Bituminous market dull, 
with little improvement in sight, either in the way of prices 
or demand. 


Anthracite—The second month of reduced prices finds the 
anthracite trade in a satisfactory condition. At this season 
of the year, however, the market for the small or steam sizes 
begins to contract, and as a result, individual operators are 
commencing to cut prices, and the large companies to stock 
their surplus. The past winter, it is understood, has been a 
distinct disappointment in the demand for pea, it was only at 
the end that there was any marked call for this size, and it 
is understood that quite a tonnage was carried over, when as 
a rule, the storage places are found bare. 

Domestic sizes still continue in good demand. <A large 
number of orders were carried over, and the prospect looks 
good for at least the month of May. Those conversant with 
the market, however, are loth to predict what the situation is 
likely to be after May. While there is a large tonnage movy- 
ing, at the same time, the trade seems to lack the snap that 
should characterize it at this period. Egg and stove are the 
leaders, with the companies drawing on their storage sup- 
plies for the former. There are no stocks of the latter, and 
it is impossible to fill the requisitions made. Chestnut is not 
moving off as well as desired, although there is no indica- 
tions of price cutting on this size. Prices at tidewater rule 
about as follows: 
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Circular Individual 
Brokeriten ccaistiele seis creletesteiere, cae aeieie aaters 5 $4.35 $4.35 @ 4.45 
grt ee ee... Nene ae Me neers 4.60 4.60 
DtOVE. ce ks Mons + + duet ae eeae ree 4.60 4:60 @ 4.70 
Chestnut. cic c4 sc ace ee toe 4.85 4.85 
OB crapeletats: cincatiha lary aie's’ viatelaren he er rete aere 3.25 


Bituminous—Marked dullness still characterizes the bitu- 
minous industry. This is due to the fact that the manu- 
facturers, carry sufficient stocks, and also many industrial 
establishments are working either on short time, or not at 
all. The opening up of the Lake trade, is exnected to im- 
prove conditions somewhat, but the operators are not depend- 
ing on this to strengthen the market. Good coals can be 
bought at from $1.35 to $1.50 at the mines, grading down to 
$1 to 95c. for the cheaper varieties. 


BALTIMORE 


Remarkably dull situation in the coal business generally. 
Prices weakening under the light demand. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio suspensions have not aided the market in any way. 


The soft-coal business has been remarkably dull and the 
past week proved the dullest yet. While there is, of course, a 
certain call for contract fuel, this is not at all what it should 
be, and the spot market has disappeared almost entirely. 
Prices are weakening under the light demand, and the past 
week witnessed sales of West Virginia gas and steam coals 
at figures off what had been obtained recently, and while 
the Pennsylvania situation held somewhat better, it was 
still wobbly to say the least. With gas coals there was 
recorded sales of slack on contract as low as 60c.; run-of- 
mine at times sold down to 70c. and three-quarter at 80c. 
Maryland and West Virginia steam coals of less desirable va- 
riety were quoted around 80c. or a little better. Low grade 
Pennsylvania fuels were hugging the dollar mark, and best 
grades holding steady at around $1.30. 

The trade had rather expected that the suspension in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio might have the effect of tightening 
the market, but such has not been the case. There.is more 
than enough fuel to meet the demand. In regard to the 
strictly local stiutaion, it about measures up to the general 
conditions. Cancellation of some shipments to Tampico the 
early part of the market threw some little coal free at tide, 
but arrangements were made to take it up. 

The anthracite situation remains unchanged. It will be 
well into the present month before there is any special activ- 
ity to take advantage of the low schedule of the year, which 
will last until May 31. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN, 


Annual contracts being closed at moderate rate with some 
concessions and considerable shading on prompt. Pittsburgh 
district operating at 35 per cent. of capacity. Ample labor 
supply and very light demand for coal. River mines oper- 
ating almost full.. Connellsville coke stagnant, with a 
further decline in production and shipments, 


Bituminous—Coal contracts which expired Apr. 1 are being 
renewed at only a moderate rate. The leading interests are 
holding to the same prices as prevailed a year ago, with a 
basis of $1.30 for mine-run, but they are all quoting 1%-in. 
at $1.50 whereas last year the regular price on domestic was 
$1.55 while some operators made a differential of five cents on 
the same coal for steam purposes, quoting it at $1.50. There 
is occasional shading on contracts, but not a great deal. Spot 
coal, on the other hand, is offered at various low prices and 
some short-term contracts are being made at 10@15c. under 
the regular market. Regular prices are as follows: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30;-%-in., 
$1.40; 11%4,-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

The referendum vote on the adoption of the Cleveland 
seale unchanged for another two years has been completed, 
and the official announcement will be made May 1. Im- 
mediately thereafter a conference will be arranged to settle 
various local points with respect to the Pittsburgh district. 
No trouble is expected on these matters, though there may be 
considerable discussion. 

Lately more men have been willing to work than there is 
employment for. Mines in the Pittsburgh district are operat- 
ing this week at an average of not over about 35% of ca- 
pacity and are finding difficulty in maintaining even this rate. 
The trade is suffering from three things, the stocks recently 
accumulated, an industria! depression and failure of the lake 
trade to open. The stocks are being liquidated and will cut 
little figure within another fortnight. The lake trade, prom- 
ises to be slow until July, and shipments from mines will be 
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particularly late in starting in volume because there is much 
coal loaded in vessels last fall and which will have to move up 
the lakes first. 

The river mines are working practically full, loading coal 
for shipment down the river as fast as the boats can take it. 
Nearly all the mines of the leading interest are now able to 
ship by rail, and it is the desire to take care of the river 
demand now and then divert the capacity to rail shipment for 
the lake trade. There has been a good river shipping stage 
for some time. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is stagnant, with prices 
showing a slight softening tendency. The leading operators 
are still holding to $2 for contract furnace coke but there is 
no demand. Prompt coke is a shade easier. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.95; contract furnace, $2; prompt 
foundry, $2.35@2.45; contract foundry, $2.35@2.45, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region 
834,655 tons, a decrease of 20,070 tons, and shipments at 325,- 
545 tons, a decrease of 22,866 tons. Production exceeded ship- 
merts by 9110 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous waiting for stocks to be reduced. Too much 
nonunion coal coming in. Coke still not moving. Anthracite 
only fairly active. Market nowhere improving as yet. 


Bituminous—There is still too much newly-mined coal in 
the market for any improvement. The Allegheny Valley, 
Pittsburgh and Central Pennsylvania field operators are hold- 
ing together firmly, not operating unless they have customers 
that have no stocks ahead, but there is a lot of coal coming 
in from the Panhandle district beyond Pittsburgh, which 
takes a Pittsburgh rate and this is making trouble. It is 
mined by nonunion labor, but even then is selling at sacrifice 
prices as a rule. Jobbers report that they are buying this 
coal at prices below cost, while at the same time quite a 
large amount of it pays demurrage before it is finally dis- 
posed of. If the whole mining interest could be made to stand 
together and do little work till the surplus is gone there 
would then be a chance of re-establishing a paying market. 

There is still no general quotation except the former: 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for slack, no part of the trade having any 
life in it but slack, though most of the operators refuse to 
sell at a reduction. Pittsburgh has fixed the same Buffalo 
price as last year and will maintain it as far as possible. 
The continued strength of slack is on account of the poor 
lake trade. 

Coke—The demand for coke has not improved and is not 
likely to till there is better movement of iron, which is not 
looked for right away. It would seem, rather, that the mar- 
ket grows more quiet from week to week. Connellsville 
prices remain fairly firm at $4.50 for best 72-hr. foundry. 

Anthracite—The end of April finds the demand far less 
active than in recent years. There is a steady call and the 
rail movement is good, but the sales offices are not getting 
urgent orders from country consumers and jobbers. There is 
some scarcity of egg coal in this market, the leading com- 
panies not appearing to have taken care of that market very 
carefully as some ran entirely out of this size. Actual con- 
sumption is small now, but there is always some demand. 

The lake trade is as dull as other branches. Instead of 
the winter-loaded cargoes rushing out, so that the vessels 
ean bring down other waiting freight they now appear in- 
different to getting away. So far the clearances have 
amounted to only 115,000 tons, most of it for Lake Superior 
ports. It is stated that some ports are still very badly 
blocked with last seasons coal. 


TORONTO 
Anthracite moving on the Lakes. 


Trade is steady with diminishing demand as the season ad- 
vances. The yards are well stocked and supplies of anthra- 
cite coming forward freely by water since the opening of 
navigation. The usual reduction in prices of anthracite will 
be made about May 1. The figure has not yet been fixed, 
but it is not likely that the price will be put below $7.50 per 
ton. There is no change in present quotations. 


TOLEDO 


Supplies still large and business at a standstill. Mines 
closed for an indeterminate period. Some movement in the 
Lake trade. 

So far as the retail market in Toledo is concerned busi- 
ness is exceedingly dull and prices are demoralized. There 
is a light demand for both domestic and steam coal. The 
factories are well supplied in anticipation of the strike. The 
warm weather has, of course, made the domestic demand 


Demand becoming less. 
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_legality of the screen-coal law will be decided early 
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light. Ohio mines are all closed down and there 
prospect of an immediate return to activity 
seem to be sufficient to meet all demands. 

The opening of navigation has witnessed some improve- 
ment and several boats have cleared from this port while 
others are now loading. There is an immense amount of coal 
on track in Toledo and the T. & O. C., yards are full of 
loaded cars. There has been no change in quotations. Coal 
men here are optimistic as to the future and it is generally 
believed that so far as lake business at least is concerned 
Toledo will have a profitable year. 


is little 
but supplies 


COLUMBUS 


Prices show no strength despite the month’s suspension. 
Seme West Virginia coal coming in, but stocks are still suffi- 
cient to last for 45 to 60 days. Conference of operators and 
miners adjourned without agreement. 


The feature of the Ohio coal trade is the irregular prices 
which have prevailed despite the fact that all the local mines 
have been out of commission snce Apr. 1. Apparently there 
is not much demand and inquiries are not numerous. On the 
whole the trade is quiet and the prospects for the future are 
not bright. 

Some West Virginia coal is finding its way to Ohio, but 
prices on the whole have been weak. Mine-run is sold as 
low as 70c., while %-in. is bringing less than $1 with do- 
mestic lump almost as cheap. These prices only prevail, 
however, where West Virginia coal has been shipped in on 
consignment. Retalers have sufficient stocks to carry them 
through until the usual stocking-up period. Outside of the 
demand for fancy grades such as Pocahontas and splints 
there is not much call for domestic sizes. 

Since the conference of operators and miners adjourned 
without agreeing on a mining scale, the entire situation is 
unsettled. There is talk of the miners’ officials calling a 
strike and that might complicate matters still further. Min- 
ers generally show an anxiety to return to work. 

While navigation on the Great Lakes has been formally 
opened, there is not much stir in the lake trade. It is doubt- 
ful if there will be any appreciable tonnage of Ohio coal 
shipped before June or July, as reports from the Northwest 
show that there is still a large tonnage on the docks of that 
section. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump....$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
s-inch..........-. 1.80@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
INUIT; Seon 1,25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine=run tnd seek Le LO@:-L.. 10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.90@ 0.85 0.90@ 0.85 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.80@ 0.75 1.00@ 0.95 0.80@ 0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


CLEVELAND 


Little coal coming in and the market is only just able to 
absorb it. Prices continue low. Lake business opening 
Slowly; few requisitions received from upper lake docks. 
The first coal has been delivered at Lake Superior ports. 

All week coal receipts in Cleveland have not exceeded 
fifty cars in any one day. The average amount of coal on 
track was hardly more than fifty cars and it was moved at 
the low prices that have prevailed for a month. Nonunion 
mines in western Pennsylvania, No. 8 mines in Richland, 
West Virginia and Fairmount gas operations continue to sup- 
ply the market. 

There has been some inquiry for coal for shipment and an 
Ohio No. 8 operator quoted seven cars of slack in reserve at 
the mines at 90c. This sort of inquiry is not extensive and 
hardly indicates that storage stocks are being exhausted. It 
comes more from companies that did not store much coal 
against a suspension. The limited market has tended to make 
the operators less eager to meet the demands of the miners 
for increased wages. This and the fact that the suit totest the 
in the 
week, were big factors in bringing the joint conference at 
Columbus to an end. 

Lake Trade—Saturday, vessels with coal arrived at Du- 
luth-Superior and at Fort William-Port Arthur, the two 
largest coal receiving ports on Lake Superior. All of the 
lake ports were entered by vessels during the week. The coal 
shippers, however, are very busy getting boats to load be- 
fore May 1 when car service goes into effect on lake coal on 
all railroads except the B. & O. and C. H. & D. which began 
charging car service Apr. 15. There is not a great deal of 
coal on track or en route, but shipments are so uncertain it 
would be dangerous to depend upon credits to balance car 
service charges on coal already on track. After next week 
shippers will find it comparatively easy to get vessel capac- 
ity as the boats will be largely in commission and will need 
coal. 





COAL 


May circular 
The advance 
is selling at 


Anthracite and Pocahontas are selling well. 
is being asked for both coals shipped now. 
amounts to about ten cents a ton. Spot coal 


$1.70@1.80 for slack of all kinds and lump at $2@2.05. For 
shipment the following prices are being asked: 
Pocahontas Youghiogheny Sree eal 
TOAD) 0%. sere ee eels dé er vos ie 2. 
Lump, eine. see aie $2.55 
TOUWIN DP, & Sa Uae es 2.40 
Ee a: Xs ea eee opener eer 3.05 ee 
Mine=raim 2.2 a0a0oer 2.60 2.30 ache 
Slack’ ~-vie setoersetekenore 2.60 De EKG, 1.80 
CINCINNATI 

Demand continues slack in all lines, largely on account 

of the delayed lake movement. Pocahcntas the only strong 


grade on the list. Practically no market on other varicties. 


Despite the growing seriousness of the labor situation the 
local market has shown no signs of strengthening. The 
usual heavy spring contract demand for Pocahontas is the 
only cheering feature of the situation; in other respects the 
market is abnormally quiet. 

The steam grades, including nut and slack from the 
Eastern Kentucky field and some of the same grade from the 
several West Virginia districts, are in fair demand, as prac- 
tically all industrial consumers in and around Cincinnati are 
operating on nearly full time. Buying seems to be very light, 
however, and only for current consumption. A plentiful car 
supply in all fields now operating, and the light demand in 
the Lake trade have contributed to the present slowness. 

There is little consignment coal on track in Cincinnati. 
however, this being a peculiar feature of this market, grow- 
ing out of the fact that there is no reconsignment privilege, 
and demurrage charges accumulate too rapidly, without an 
opportunity to market the coal at outside points. The rail- 
roads also refuse to accept coal for shipment on consign- 
ment, and this has served to keep Cincinnati free from sur- 
plus fuel such as frequently chokes other markets. 

Owing to conditions indicated, prices are about what the 
purchaser cares to make them, although there has been no 


great concession made in this respect. Most of the selling 
agencies are holding out for 85c. on contracts for steam 
coal, for example, but at the moment that price will buy 


block, as one operator put it. 
DETROIT 


Consignment coal cleaned up and a more optimistic feeling 
prevails. Stocks still large, but opening of Lake navigation 
will stimulate business. 


Bituminous—The local agencies have finally succeeded in 
cleaning up all of the track coal in this vicinity, and are now 
advising operators that they will accept no further fuel on 
consignment except at their own risk. Even yet there is a 
great deal of cheap coal offered, there being plenty of lump 
available recently at 70c. with no buyers. Manufacturing 
plants and railroads are reported as well stocked for several 
weeks to come yet. However, there are some members of the 
trade who freely predict better conditions shortly, particu- 
larly when the lake movement gets under way in full blast. 
Conditions seem to be improving in general business. 

Coke—There has been a slight break in the coke market, 
as is only to be expected at this time of the year. The Semet- 
Solvay product has consistently held its own, but gashouse is 
off 50c. on quotations to the retailer, and 25c. to the consumer. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Only fair movement for the week. Principal shipments to 
New England. Rather excessive accumulation in local rail- 
road yards. 


Dumpings at Hampton Roads have been fair. There has 
been no heavy demand and the greater part of the coal 
moving has been on contract business or on sales made dur- 
ing the previous week. The coastwise shipments have been 
principally to the New England ports although some small 
cargoes have gone South. In addition to Pocahontas and New 
River run-of-mine there has been several small cargoes of 
high volatile shipped to the New England market. 

Foreign shipments have been made to Rio de Janeiro, 
Canal Zone, Dakar, Kingston, Leghorn and La Plata. Owing 
to the light demand for coal, vessel chartering has fallen off 
and for several days there was considerable tonnage here 
seeking charters. 

The accumulation of cars on the railway terminals is 
somewhat above normal but vessels about due will con- 
siderably reduce this and indications are that some of the 
suppliers will be loading government colliers which will in 
all probability cut the accumulation to below the average. 


LOUISVILLE 
Market continues dull and heavy although there are indi- 


eations of improvement. Concessions necessary to move coal 
on consignment, 
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Local operators and dealers report a slight improvement in 
the local trade marked by a somewhat increased demand in 
both the Eastern and Western Kentucky fields. Such stock- 
ing as there has been so far this spring is lighter than 
customary, a condition attributed to a disappointing winter. 
Operations in Western Kentucky continue practically at a 
standstill, with only the nonunion mines working, though in 
the eastern part of the state operations are said to be better 
than usual. 

In spite of a slow domestic market, steam coals are in 
such poor demand that the dealers having nut and slack on 
consignment have found it necessary to cut prices sharply in 
order to dispose of it. One representative of a Western Ken- 
tucky operating company in Louisville complained that Hast- 
ern Kentucky slack had been offered there at below cost of 
production. 

A feature of the Eastern Kentucky market is that several 
of the Jellico operators claim to be getting as high as $1.75 
to $1.85 f.o.b. mine for block coal, but this is for fancy and 
highly advertised grades. Elsewhere in the eastern section 
prices range from $1.30 up for the bloek coals and on down 
to from 50 to 60c. for the pea. and slack of Western Ken- 
tucky. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market on both steam and domestic coal far below the 
average. Furnace and foundry coke quiet. Blacksmith fall- 
ing off slightly in tonnage. Little doing in the pig-iron 
market. 


The market on domestic lump is quiet. Operators having 
regular agents at various points are having less trouble to 
move their product than others. Regular agents are required 
to take a certain monthly tonnage during the summer, and 
they are keeping the coal moving fairly well. 

The steam market is also quiet, though the bunker busi- 
ness at New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola is taking quite a 
good tonnage. The operators state that the usual falling off 
in blacksmith coal has started, the tonnage during the fall 
and winter being more than in the summer; however, the 
prices are being maintained. Both furnace and foundry coke 
are weak, with few buyers, and quotations are off about 25c. 
Furnaces report only a small amount of pig iron sold during 
the past 10 days. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Coal requirements for American fleet deplete local stocks 
and increased orders are being sent out. Usual trade con- 
tinues inactive. 


Unexpected activity pervades the coal industry here due 
to the demand for coal for use by the American fleet in Mex- 
ican waters. Fuel is even being shipped by rail from here 
te Galveston to coal the army transports. One hundred and 
twenty-five cars have been forwarded this week and dealers. 
instructed that further supplies probably would be needed. 
In addition to the American war vessels, which will secure a 
portion of their coal here, ships of other nations, on duty in 
gulf waters, are putting in for supplies. The “Conde” of the 
French navy filled every bunker here this week and two of 
the British vessels will coal here as soon as they can be 
spared from duty on the Mexican coast. : 

This has changed the whole outlook here. Stocks that 
were too heavy for this time of year have dwindled almost 
overnight. Orders to the mines in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Alabama have been increased. With high water 
in the rivers, deliveries can be made quickly from the up- 
river section. There are also plenty of cars available for the 
movement of coal from Birmingham and efforts are being 
made to increase the receipts from the Warrior River section 
of Alabama via the water route. 

Other than the movement of coal for the use of the fleet 
demand is light. Few contracts are being made and retail 
dealers in this territory are placing no orders in the belief 
that lower prices will be obtainable. Despite the lowering 
cost of fuel oil many plants are showing reluctance to re- 
convert their boilers, fearing another increase in price which 
will make it necessary to use coal again. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Few mines in operation and trade slow as a result of the 
large purchases in February and March. Contracts and sales 
in open market being made at old prices. Coal situation 
influenced more by industrial than mining conditions. Retail 
prices unchanged from winter schedule, Little or no do- 
mestic buying. 


Owing to the fact that most large consumers of Indiana 
coal laid in a 30- to 60-day supply during the efforts of op- 
erators and miners to reach a new wage agreement, trade is 
now slow. Few of the mines are running. It has been diffi- 
cult to make new contracts because coal buyers are waiting 
for industrial conditions to improve. It is the general im- 
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pression that there will be no strike, largely because the 


miners need money, both individually and for their organi- 
zation, which has been severely taxed, supporting many 
strikes. It is said operators have been making new con- 


tracts based on the old scale, which is an indication of their 
opinion of the outcome of the present negotiations. 

Indianapolis dealers are still selling at winter prices. 
They say they have not yet been able to make contracts 
with the mines for next season. It is known, too, that they 
would like to dispose of present stocks at old prices before 
making any reduction. 

Present prices at Indiana mines run about as follows: 
No. 4 mine-run, $1.10@1.20; Nos. 5 and 6, five to ten ceuts 
lower than No. 4; steam lump and nut, $1.25@1.40; egg, l5c. 
additional; No. 4 4-in. domestic lump, $1.80@2; No. 5, about 
$0c. lower; screenings, 80c. to 90c.; Brazil block, $2.25@2.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market unchanged with little business being done. A 
few mines working, and even some of these are closing down 
because of poor business. Consumers showing no anxiety 
at all over the situation. 


There is practically no change in the local market; little 


trading is being done, and there is no great tonnage of coal 


market is somewhat irregular, 
Standard screenings bringing as low as 75c. or 80c. one day, 
and going to 90c. or higher the next day. Standard 2-in. 
lump is sold as low as 85c. and as high as $1.05. The nut 
coal is worth 90c. and egg the same. There is no Big Muddy 
eoal offered and little from the Mount Olive field. 

Carterville lump and egg is offered as low as $1.15, the 
better grades bringing $1.25@1.35; screenings the past week 
have been as low as 85c., and as high as $1. Nut coal is in 
good demand at from $1.25 to $1.50, while mine-run can be 
bought from $1.05 to $1.15. 

The codperative mines in the Standard field are working, 
and here and there a commercial mine, with a few railroad 
operations. During the past week, two or three mines found 
it more economical to suspend operations than to work. 
There is no dealer demand, and little anxiety during the past 
week on the part of the manufacturing plants. Anthracite 
is moving in good volume, coke and smokeless dragging. 


being offered. The steam 


CHICAGO 

Dull and heavy despite the general suspension. Consum- 
ers are using up stocks and still have considerable on hand. 
Some coal on demurrage. 

There has been no relief from the dullness in the Chi- 
cago market since the mines suspended and the demand is 
no better. The only active department is screenings on 
which prices are slightly higher. But there would not be a 
strong demand for a large production. 
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Dull conditions prevail in the anthracite market, 
the buying has been a little stronger because retailers wish 
to get the April prices. The smokeless spot market has been 
comparatively good, although there is not a strong demand 
for prompt coal. A good deal of the spot coal is being 
Shipped on new contracts and all that comes can be taken 
care of. Demurrage coal has been sold at an average of 
$1.10, although the larger companies are holding to circular 
Prices. Splint coal has been only fairly active and there has 
been little demand for Tllinois and Indiana fuels with the 
top figure of $1.25 for domestic lump as compared with the 
circular price of $1.35. Considerable activity is evident in 
the coke market, this being the contracting period for by- 
product coke. Some of the consumers are buying for stor- 
age and thereby aiding the present market. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


although 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
a 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
Miine-run.......... : 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings........... 1.90@2.05 1.95@2.05 1.67@1.87 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


CiOtAg WAG? 


KANSAS CITY 


Improved business outlook has created a better feeling fi 
the coal trade. Operations on about a2 half-time basis. 

Though little chang? was in evidence during the past week, 
the volume of future bookings was materially increased, due 
largely to more favorable crop conditions. With wheat in 
splendid shape in the Southwest, there seems to be little cause 
for concern on the score of crops and general business has 
thrown off its conservatism somewhat. The coal trade is 


among these and a much more optimistic feeling prevails 
than for some time. Demand is quiet for immediate needs, 


and about half-time operations is the rule in most parts of 
the Southwest. A feeling of unrest is noticeable among the 
miners and no increase of working hours or output is likely 
in the immediate future. 


000002) 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS-} 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


TUCO eee ee 


SUC 


SHUT ET AUER EE TEETER EES 


THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association 
of coal equipment for 


reports surpluses and shortages 
twc weeks ended Apr. 15, as follows: 

















Surplus Shortage Net* 

NewPrbnrlandulines sce tate ante cece ehtinere. 738 0 738 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 12,965 O 12,965 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania.. 37,170 Oe eee ed 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina... . 7,354 0 7,354 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 14,147 O 14,147 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. ‘10,043 19 10,024 
Montana, Wy oming, Nebrask Fatal Bain ee ene tA Ree - 1,524 0 1,524 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. a 2,972 0 2,972 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico Ce Pexcte uel erie ee enae ee: 549 5 545 
Oregon, Idaho, California, ATIZON eat ale eee 4,677 0 4,677 
Canadian ines chee a ena cee ee ote 0 0 0 
BL Oba ae eee snk GE alc aie ae ac eR tows 92,139 24 92,115 
Dec. 15 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Surplus........ 36,485 72,5385 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 
Shortage: =. ..... 2,295 57 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 615 
Net*......... 34,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for October and the first ten months of 
the years 1912 and 1913: 














State October Nine Months—— 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
NUISSOUTIS Soc OS See ete ce 315,419 317,466 2,438,163 2,367.435 
Kansas © oiuas sottostae sn ec 524,315 609,827 4,152,505 4,676,157 
AIKANSaSt eee ee 205,031 209 ,693 1,579,505 1,616,480 
Oklahoma tyne cee toe 319,717 340,915 2,384,278 2,864,050 
Hotalse cad ota © Mo 1,364,482 1,477,901 10,554,451 11,518,12 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the en- 
tire tonnage produced in the four states. 
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Lehigh Coal @ Navigation Co. 


President S. D. Warriner, of this company, reports for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1913, as follows: 

Income Account—For purposes of. comparison the income 
account of the previous year has been restated to conform 
to the revised plan of accounting. Gross revenue for the year 
was $15,294,687, an increase of $1,486,037, due to (a) increases 
in coal revenue of $1,028,573, in canal revenue of $2,507, and 
in miscellaneous revenue of $464,114; and (b) decrease in rail- 
road revenue of $9157. The net revenue of the several de- 
partments was $3,735,828, an increase of $100,101, and the net 
income was $2,372,511, an increase of $84,255. 

The net miscellaneous revenues for the year was $833,646, 
an increase of $411,388, as compared with the net revenue for 
the year 1912, based upon the same method of accounting. 
This increase is mainly accounted for by an initial dividend 
of 4% on stock of the Lehigh & New England R.R. Co. and by 
profit from the sale of surface lands in the mining region. 


Bonds and Notes—In order to provide for general corporate 
purposes, the company issued on July 1, 1913, $1,500,000 one- 


tions and betterments $816,450, charged to capital, and in «ddi- 
tion $398,977 was charged against operation on account of un- 
derground developments and improvements, new stripping 
operations, and extraordinary repairs and renewals. There has 
been charged for depreciation and other-reserves $476,777, 
and to cover obsolescence, $242,976. 

On May 1 the claim of employees for additional wages 
under the sliding-scale percentage, in effect since 1902, was 
decided in favor of the men. Under this award your com- 
pany paid during 1913, $25,771. 

The sales of coal during the year 1913 amounted to 3,529,- 
094 tons, a decrease of 117,337 tons, as compared with 1912. 
Market conditions late in 1913 were unsatisfactory. The ship- 
ments of anthracite coal by the producing companies have 
exceeded market requirements, this condition being caused 
by the mild weather of two successive winters, which un- 
settled the trade and decreased consumption. The net rev- 
enue received from coal for the year was $464,746, a decrease 
of $200,430 from 1912, based on the same method of accounting. 





Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
“Coal Age,” Vol. 3, page 552. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1913 


Assets ($62,513,921)— 
Coal lands, mining and marketing property, 


$17,456,799; canal property, $3,414,857; real estate, $1,018,753; total $21,890,409 
Railroads and other property owned or controlled: Physical property, $16,847,132; 


securities pledged, $7,988,- 





311: securities unpledged, $6,286,786; total... ..cseesee eee r ere eee e ence esse cette sets eres cscs eee e cess eee eee 31,122,229 
Securities of uncontrolled companies pledged, $432,750; company’s securities pledged, $3,399,000; total....... kd Ue 
CAST ok Vbw ce cs de win ce tuelae is wibilel bis oie Svelals so) sie sie ele ole ee ereiols is «lehe) alone =) lel elelehetuterels \ezeffel visl,e isl»: selleefs]/oaene Tenia) salieaeiokes conn sage ; 
Company’s stock in treasury, $29,700; bonds, $393,813; securities of uncontrolled companies, $638,066; total.... 1,061,579 
Customers’ acounts, $1,231,307; sundry debtors, $512,958; total...... Sid \E iw bio nsiveo" 0s 4OXs 'e wena elal'e o! els pelle diene ce tee led ean 1,744,265 
Coal stock, $1,188,296; materials and supplies, $383,976; totalcnn cme relent nick coe lee cbse sees scree suena Mo oo clans 1,572,272 
Accrued interest and dividends receivable, $16,719; sundry accrued rentals receivable, $9094 3) totals eee ees 25,813 
Suspended debit AcCOUNES 6.0.15.) ci 6 os wins @ sein eisieine wione|*)+ wy»! » sileisnehelalelshekels « oy # acca) fe foqeile Goliwysaire tm) aalelle’ 6: oucepel voce ucye aie eee 281,161 

Liabilities ($62,513,921)— 

Capital stock, $26,587,650; funded debt, $26,515,333; total......-.s.ssseeees Pee ee ee Ace Oe ho oe $53,102,983 
Loans and notes payable, $978,975; audited vouchers and payrolls, $909,550; total..........-ssee esses eeee ees 1,888,525 
Sundry creditors, $884,059; accrued taxes, $378,155; total... 1... cece eee eee eee e ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ena nes 1,262,214 
Matured interest on bonds, $177,301; accrued interest on bonds, $69,895; total....... 1. eee ec ee cece cece reece ee eees 237,196 
Matured and accrued rents, $2802; dividends unclaimed, $6991; total ....... cece cere cece eee e cece cere reer eccceee 95793. 
Suspended credit. aACOUNES. 60.066. cee eee wa bee eos cele eis eiele fs oe We olnl eleliollellelalie/iei'e.« (ol eive lel le lola\iniisis) o)allajlelio) ir =\i0i() in (= ieanNennanmey 63,466 
Depreciation and other reserves, $4,055,359; profit and loss, surplus, *$1°884,3845) COLA]. soi. ce oe anole e eiatanain eee 6,008,209 


*After adding sundry accounts adjusted, $194,064, and deducting adjustment of state taxes for years 1910, 1911 and 


1912, $213,021. 


year 5% secured gold notes, secured by deposit .of $1,250,000 
general mortgage 44%% bonds, due May 1, 1912, and $1,000,000 
funding and improvement 4% bonds, due July 1, 1948. Of 
these notes, $220,000 were subsequently retired by issue of 
treasury 414% bonds. 

To provide for the bonds and one-year notes maturing in 
1914 [aggregating $10,054,519 in hands of public] and for 
general purposes, present and future, the board has authorized 
a consolidated sinking fund mortgage dated Jan. 1, 1914, 
securing an authorized issue of $40,000,000 gold bonds, matur- 
ing Jan. 1, 1954, and containing provisions for the retirement 
of prior liens. The initial issue of these new bonds, “Series 
A,” will be for a total of $18,000,000, bearing 444% interest. 
Of this series $14,000,000 has been sold. 


Taxes—Our taxes continued to show an increase, the total 
amount of -taxes in 1913 being $540,720, as compared with 
$450,567 in 1912, due principally to the imposition of a tax 
of 24%% on the value of anthracite coal as prepared for mar- 
ket, in accordance with an act of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, effective June 28, 1918. In 1908, our taxes were $288,483; 
in 1918, $540,720, an increase in five years of about 87%. 

During 1913 state taxes in dispute accruing for 1910, 1911 


and 1912 were settled adversely to this company, and pay- 
ments amounting to $213,021 were made and charged against 
profit and loss. 


Coal-Mining Department—Coal tonnage from lands owned 
and controlled: 


1913 1912 
Mined” by “GOmmpeaniyin.-.tcti ciel sietterstebvreete 3,612,711 3,241,388 
Mined by, company. lessees i. 4 hoe ns 209,018 183,892 
Recovered from culm banks by com- 
pany, angdsits lessees suit. apis .t-tcbieleniters 124,524 455,902 
Less consumed as fuel by company and 
TUS) JESSSEGS ee Dckr vic! a aiedeipucin. > elev eccistey a ease 551,486 424,093 
Net commercial coal produced by 
company and its lessees......... 3,994,767 3,457,089 
Net by Alliance Mining Co. and its 
LESSCES. selchvie! ree. 5 obs ereRetep islet ceo ers) ceteris 147,144 159,843 


Two new shafts, one at Rahm Colliery and one at Coaldale 
Colliery, are being sunk to develop the low levels. 
During the vear the company expended for permanent addi- 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending Apr. 25: 


Week’s Range-——~ Year’s Range 











Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 834 82 82 864 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ 102; 102% 1022 106 102% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 29 274 28 344 273 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... 140 140 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... stots 102} whtene oe 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 Ae eg 
Island Creek Coal Pref..... 0.2.4... &6 854 853 oe oe 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 Sat Kee: 
Pittsburgh’ Goalg...@ acne eee catchers 203 19 19 234 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal: Prefiesisc ss eee re 884 84 843 93% 84 
Pond Greeksn seigeos eta bys seas aie eee 18 17 174 wis jue 
FREACING of Macssn ute c etousie ote abana ciara 162} 158} 159% 172} 158} 
Reading 1st Pref 884 88} 88h 89 873 
Reading 2nd) Pref.o,0-.1c auenn este 883 873 873 93 873 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 45 45 45 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr Tast Sale Range 
Colotgheti) boots 8. oe Os er creeerceete 97 98} 974 97% 91% 99 
Colon Pe eigen: Gaereaecn oan ee 104 7 1073 June ’12 es iz 
Col. Ind. :1st-& coll. 5s\ gu..3225. 2. 74; Sale 743 753 744 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ah, 74 73a. Mar. 7145) 73 79 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 58......... €9i 9-92 89. Mar.’14 8&9 89 
Gro RivéCoal’ & Cy Ustig'¢s eco es 8) 2. 99% Feb. ’14 99% 99% 
Ka és wae Ce lets £ eos, aac : 984 102% Apr. ’06 or ; 
Pocah? Cons Coll 1st 1 08s see 893 25 93 Mar.’14 93 93 
St) DY Ryey eM & Pach is baie eee 88% 88 Apr. ’14 84 88% 
Penns Coal'gen sy. -aenca teehee Th $13 77 77 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1014 te 1013 1014 973 103% 
‘Tenn Divi let ge 68. .c ee eae 1020 2 105.9 108 Apr. '14 1013 103 
CahsGwM Cos 1st: e685 .nke ee eee 1013 103 102 Mar.'14 101 102% 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s................ 101 oe 1014 Mar.’14 101% 101% 
Victor Fuel istis: f 55.0225 <s> «teen oY 75 80. May is ae oe 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92 93 923 92% 924 95 
DIVIDENDS 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
No. 142 of $1, payable May 29 to holders of record, Apr. 30. 


G. B. Newton Co.—Dividend of 31%% on-the first preferred, 
payable May 1 to holders of record Apr. 23. 
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BY BERTON BRALEY 


I once was thin and bony as a mule could ever be, 
You'd almost cut your fingers if you laid a hand on me; 
I had an evil temper and a mighty evil eye 
And I tried to kick the daylights out of everybody nigh, 
My head was full of anger and my legs were full of scars 
Where I tumbled in my struggles with the stiff old-fashioned cars, 
But now I’m plump and cheerful as a pampered pussy cat, 
For Hyatt Roller Bearings make a Mule 

Grow 

Fat! 


But though I’m bright and happy with a temper that is cool 
And though I’m roly-poly as you seldom see a mule, 
And though my work is easy as it never was of yore, 


I’m pulling twice the string of cars I ever did before! 
So the mine is running smoother than it ever used to do 
And the skinner is so pleasant that I can’t believe it true, 
While I’m so calm and placid that we never have a spat, 
Since Hyatt Roller Bearings make a Mule 
Grow 
Fat! 


There’s nobility in labor, we should honor it a lot, 
But unnecessary labor is a thing that makes me hot, 
And a simple beast of burden like my modest little self, 
Could observe that Hyatt Bearings save both energy and pelf, 
For they double up the tonnage I can haul along the track, 
Yet they almost last forever—and they never strain my back, 
And the owner’s purse and happiness won’t lose a bit by that, 
While Hyatt Roller Bearings make a Mule 
Grow 
Fat! 
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Westinghouse Electric Direct-Current Motor and Pump mounted on a skid for lowering down inclines. 


Westinghouse Electric Self-Starting 
Direct-Current Motors for Mine Pumps 


These motors form the most satisfactory 
drive for small pumps in coal mines equipped 
with direct current. 


They are similar to standard motors except 
that they can be connected directly to the 
line and require no starting box. 


In starting these motors it is only neces- 
sary to close a circuit breaker in the power 
house or at some other convenient location; 
there is no need of visiting each pump and 
starting each by hand. 


Another advantage lies in the fact that 
these motors start automatically on the re- 


turn of power after a temporary failure of 
voltage, thus insuring operation at all times 
without individual attention. 


Since there is no starting box and resist- 
ance, the connections are of the simplest 
possible character, a switch being all that is 
required. 


These motors have been in successful op- 
eration in coal mines for several years and 
many re-orders from users prove their satis- 
factoriness in service. They are built in 
sizes up to 20 h.p. for all commercial direct- 
current voltages. 


Full information sent on request. 


Pump in a Coal Mine driven by a 
Westinghouse Electric D, C. Motor. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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Competition Is The Life Of Trade 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


And advertising is the life 
of competition. 


There can be no real competition 
between manufacturers of com- 
peting machines, unless each knows 
fully what the other is doing—un- 
less they compete squarely out in 
the open. 


Advertising not only informs 
prospective buyers fully of detailed 
points of superiority of a machine, 
but also informs the makers of 
competing machines in the same 
way. 


This brings about a sharper 
competition—a competition that 


results in better machines on both 
sides, in a better business for both 
manufacturers, and a. better ma- 
chine and greater satisfaction for 
the user. 


Advertising, in short, has been 
the one big factor that has brought 
the manufacturer and his product 
squarely out into the light where 
both were prone, before the days 
of real technical journal advertis- 
ing, to hide in the dark and, fear- 
fully, avoid! the benefits of real 
competition. 


Advertising has paid and still 
pays—-pays big—in the very 
broadest sense. 
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As a rule there is “‘no love lost’’ between the 
sales department and the operating depart- 
ment of any coal-mining corporation. 


To the operating officials it always appears 
as if the sales department takes sides with 
the coal users, as against the company, and 
to the sales department officials, it seems that 
the only dependable thing about the operating 
officials is that they can get out a specified 
tonnage. 


Operators like to believe that the right 
kind of a salesman ought to be able to sell any- 
thing that can be loaded aboard railroad cars, 
and salesmen seem to believe that operators 
ought to be able to produce lump, nut and 
slack in any desired proportion and quality, 
as the demands of a constantly fluctuating 
market require. 


The superintendent keeps harping on the 
fact that if he were allowed to get out a larger 
output, he could make a better cost. The 
sales manager talks about the thousands of 
tons of coal he could sell, if they would only 
give him a particular grade. 


Periods of dullness, such as the coal trade 
has experienced pretty generally during the 
past few months, often lead to a better under- 
standing between the two departments. It 
is during such periods that mines which have 
continually produced dirty coal are almost 
eliminated from sales records, while the ones 
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with good reputations seem to continue work- 
ing in the same old way. 


When the sales manager is approached, he 
calls attention to the fact that at the Big—— 
mine, the coal is all being disposed of by Jim 
Baldwin; “‘Yes, the same Jim Baldwin that 
we fired six years ago.”’ 


The manager quietly starts a little investi- 
gation of his own and learns that at the Big 





mine, the superintendent has succeeded 
in educating his miners up to a realization of 
the fact, that unless they load clean coal the 
mine will have to cut down to quarter time. 
When the manager gets his sales force and his 
superintendents together the following day, 
he does most of the talking and he does it in a 
way that convinces Mr. Sales Manager and 
Mr. Division Superintendent that ‘“‘a house 
divided against itself can not stand.”’ 


Credit for many of the innovations leading 
to better preparation of coals must be credited 
to men in sales departments, not by right of 
invention, but because grim necessity drove 
them to outwit their competitors, and, work- 
ing hand in hand with some progressive super- 
intendent, they succeeded. 


In some of these battles for market suprem- 
acy, you'll find evidence of co-operation lead- 
ing all the way from miner to sales manager, 
and it occurs to us that such team work, once 
inspired, will be far reaching and permanent. 
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Weak Links in Coal Mining 


SYNOPSIS—A record-breaking run for one day. Rea- 
sons why the same record cannot be made every day. The 
need for careful and close investigation to discover the 
weak links in the operation of a mine. Many suggested 
weak links, 

% 

A weighmaster at a mine, stepped into the coal office 
one evening, and, all smiles, remarked: “Broke the rec- 
ord today.” His smiles were reflected on the faces of all 
present, except one official of the company, who asked, 
“Why can’t we break the record every day? Why can’t 
we load as much coal tomorrow, and the rext day, as we 
did today?” The mine foreman, who was present, ex- 
plained that conditions were just right for a good run 
that day; all the men were in; all had plenty of coal; 
the machinemen had all places cut; the water was well 
pumped out; the equipment was all in good order; and, 
owing to having run out of flats the day before, there 
were plenty of loaded cars on the dump and on the bot- 
tom, which gave the boys a good start. 

These were evident and sufficient reasons, and the sup- 
erintendent was satisfied. If he had carried his inquiries 
further, however, he might have learned the one import- 
ant reason why this record could not be equaled every 
day. A mine may not be expected to produce the maxi- 
mum tonnage every day, but when the average daily pro- 
duction falls below the normal capacity, there is a reason 
for it. We were often told at school that “a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link”; but, often, it is harder 
to find that weakest link than it is to repair the same 
when discovered. 


In the mining of coal, the weak link may be found in 
the relation of the working places to each other. If two 
drivers can haul the coal mined by 40 men and ten of the 
men are widely separated from the other thirty, one of 
these drivers will generally be found hauling the coal 
from the ten men and loafing half the time, while the 
other driver is working the full day and only hauls two- 
thirds of the coal mined by the thirty men in his terri- 
tory, which makes the total production of the forty 
men only 75 per cent. of capacity. If the conditions of the 
mine will not permit a more proportionate division of the 
men, it’s time to figure on another mule or to let the other 
driver work half time in each section. Mules cost money 
but the price of a mule and its upkeep might easily be 
produced from the proceeds of the coal mined by ten 
men. 

We often hear a miner say, “I didn’t get much done 
teday. I had one car to clean up, and then I had to wait 
for the machine till two o’clock.” And another will say, 
“T didn’t get started till the middle of the afternoon, and 
they kept me on the jump from that on till quitting 
time.” It is easy for the boss to claim “They’re always 
kickin?” ; but he might better study the situation care- 
fully and install a new machine, or put on a night shift 
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to clean up and insure a good run the next day, by which 
a weak link would be strengthened. 

The lack of a sufficient number of tracklayers or tim- 
bermen may be a weak link. Two or three places thrown 
idle every day on account of no track or need of timber- 
ing will seriously affect the tonnage. And if conditions 
are such that the production of these idle places could be 
handled if they are working, the necessary outlay for 
more track and timbermen would be justified, even though 
there will be days when they will have to be put on other 
work. There is almost always extra work to keep such 
men employed to advantage, such as cleaning up tracks, 
opening waterways, ete. 

A weak link is sometimes discovered in the drainage 
of the mine. The pumping system should be adequate 
to meet all demands. A motor, trying to start a trip on 
a slippery rail, results in loss of time and equipment. 
Mud and water in entries and on roads where work must 
be done, is sure to cause a loss of efficiency in men, 
mules and equipment. 

The timbering of a mine may prove a weak link, Aside 
from considerations of safety and the conservation of 
material, systematic and efficient timbering is good policy, 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents. Not only are 
falls of roof expensive, in the wages paid to day hands, 
for the labor necessary to clean the tracks, rehang trolley 
and signal wires, relay track and repair broken ties, but 
the delay and loss in time in haulage, occasioned by such 
falls, will be plainly apparent on the weigh sheet. 


Tue Nerep or Goop TrAcK 


Far too often we find poor track one of the weak links 
in mining. The need of good track is so obvious that it 
should not be necessary to call attention to it. But we 
cften observe the results of poor track in spite of the 
fact that it is one of the most important items in the 
production of coal. It costs practically the same and 
more for the maintenance of poor track as it does to make 
good roads; and the delays occasioned by wrecked motor 
trips and cars off the track, perhaps in a part of the mine 
that will throw a half-dozen drivers idle, leave no valid 
excuse for poor roads in the mine. 

Inefficient or insufficient equipment may cause a large 
reduction in tonnage, and must, therefore, be regarded as 
a weak link. It may be that an insufficient number of 
mine cars are in operation. During the short periods of 
temporary delay, the miners should have enough empty 
cars given them to keep on loading the coal mined. It is 
somewhat difficult to figure on the exact number of cars 
needed, in any case, for it is possible to have an over- 
supply as well as an undersupply. But if a larger supply 
of mine cars will result in an increased production ef 
coal, it is probable that the expense of the new cars and 
the necessary storage room, both inside and outside of 
the mine, will be justified. 

From the time the mine car is loaded and started on 
its journey to the tipple, it must be kept moving. The 
mine locomotives and loading machinery should never be 
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permitted to permanently curtail production; but should 
be kept to such a high standard that they will not be 
overloaded by the maximum capacity of the mine. 

The installation of the power plant and the construc- 
tion of the tipple and other permanent structures, being 
the most expensive items in the opening of a mine and 
having received careful consideration, will generally de- 
termine the limit of production. As the initial cost is so 
great, it is not often advisable to make many important 
changes in such equipment. But such minor changes 
may be made and equipment added as conditions warrant. 

In the purchase and distribution of supplies, we may 
discover another weak link. All supplies that are ordi- 
narily needed about a mine, should be kept constantly on 
hand. This includes lumber for track, timbering, car re- 
pairing, etc.; steel rails, nails and bolts, wires and insula- 
tors, iron and steel bars, oil, waste, pipe fittings and tools, 
small machinery parts, small tools; in fact, all mine sup- 
plies should be kept in sufficient quantities to meet every 
need. The purchase and distribution of supplies should 
be in charge of a competent man, who will see to it 
that all material is provided where needed, in quantities 
to meet the demand and, at the same time, prevent waste, 
which is as inexcusable as a lack of supply. 

A system should be in force, checking all tools against 
the employee who takes them out, such tools to be charged 
to him if not returned. The prompt return of tools and 
an ever-ready supply of small repair materials, will in- 


sure prompt, and permanent repairs, avoiding the delays’ 
caused by hunting material and tools, and preventing 


“patched-up” jobs, 
-A PosstsLt—e WEAK LINK IN MANAGEMENT 


Even the management of the mine may-be a weak 
link. So much depends on the mine superinten- 
dents and foremen that they are deserving of an article 
themselves. Much responsibility rests upon these often 
overworked and underpaid officials. But only brief men- 
tion will be made of some of the requirements and quali- 
fications of the successful mine manager. To secure and 
Maintain an increased production, he must use care in 
laying out the mine, and in the hiring and placing of 
men. He must be a man of forethought, looking to the 
future as well as the present requirements of the mine. 
His judgment must be sound in regard to the construc- 
tion and improvement of the various departments, so 
that each department may bear its proper relation to the 
whole, resulting in greater safety, greater efficiency anda 
larger tonnage. On the superintendent devolves the duty 
of finding weak spots in daily operation of mine. 

Then in his personal relation to the miners, by tact 
and good judgment, the mine foreman can do much to 
eliminate friction. Men will clean coal better for a fore- 
Man who treats them well, thus avoiding part of the de- 
- lay in operation, which would be caused by having to 

clean the coal at the tipple. The foreman must treat 
_ his miners and their officers with fairness. Sometimes 

it is possible for the turn keeper or the mine committee 

to curtail the production of a mine to a greater or less 

» degree. They will probably not do this if they receive 
_ the proper treatment from the management. 

Tt is easy to run in a rut, and sometimes hard to con- 

' Vince those in authority of needed improvements on ac- 

count of the extra cost entailed. It is true that im- 

| provements mean added expense and are sometimes not 


’ 
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justified, on that account. But a considerable outlay is 
warranted by any improvement that will result in an in- 
creased tonnage, day after day, year after year. A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link; and the capacity of 
a mine cannot go above the capacity of its weakest unit. 

One hundred per cent. efficiency is hard to secure, per- 
haps impossible. But we certainly rise no higher than 
our ambition; and we will never reach 100 per cent. effi- 
ciency, unless that is our aim, 


° 
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The Other Fellow’s Troubles 
By SoutTHERN SUPERINTENDENT 


If you think that you have more to contend with than 
any other class of men, possibly there’s something wrong 
with your thinker. We had this brought home to us 
rather forcibly, only recently, while riding in a crowded 
Pullman smoking compartment. Here were a number 
of men, each one of whom was an entire stranger to all of 
the others, and, as it happened, each engaged in a differ- 
ent occupation. As is usually the case, under similar 
circumstances, the talk soon became rather personal and 
every fellow volunteered snatches of personal history and 
narrative that bordered almost on,inside information, 
about his respective business. We recall that in the 
group was a chewing-gum manufacturer; a proprietor of 
ti mineral-water bottling establishment; an adjuster for 
an automobile-insurance company; an owner of a pow- 
der mill; a manager of a large hotel company; and a 
former coal-mine superintendent. 

The fun started when the ex-mine superintendent sug- 
gested that no one, unacquainted with the coal-mining 
business, could realize the full and terrible meaning of 
such words as strikes; explosions; inflamed public 
cpinion; open winter; ete, etc. We won’t attempt to 
repeat all of the conversation that followed, interesting 
though it was, but we feel called upon to affirm that we 
are now convinced that the man at the head of a powder 
mill can speak feelingly about explosions; he also knows 
a thing or two about liability insurance. An automobile- 
insurance adjuster knows a few things about unreasonable 
human beings. The chewing-gum manufacturer with a 
factory full of girls, knows just what a strike may mean, 
public sympathy, boycott and all, and the hotel man ac- 
quires a hide that can resist the word “robber,” expressed 
in eighteen languages. 

The words robber and baron are not necessarily always 
associated, popular opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; the average hotel man looks like a baron naturally, 
while the coal-mine owner is gifted only with such dig- 
nity in the eyes of the cartoonist. 

We were about to slight the mineral water man: He’s 
the fellow who studies weather conditions in earnest, if 
keeping a thermometer and a barometer in one’s bedroom 
is any criterion. When the natural gases in his waters 
refuse to follow the accepted analyses, he has no stock- 
pile to fall back on and he can’t even leave them in the 
ground. 

There’s a French saying that sounds something like 
this: “Company in distress makes trouble less.” Per- 
haps that is the secret of the crowded condition so charac- 
teristic of smoking compartments on trains and steamers. 

Try it out, the next time you think yow’re in trouble. 


COAL 
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SY NOPSIS—The operations described have been en- 
tirely overhauled and brought up to date as 1s necessary 
if economy of operation is to be secured. The coal 1s 
carefully sized and cleaned both by hand and in a wash- 
ery. The fine coal goes to byproduct ovens. 
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D. Davis & Sons, Ltd., operating the Ferndale, Coedely 
and Griffin-Nantyglo collieries of South Wales, is one of 
the most famous firms in the Welsh coal-mining indus- 
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prising no less than 6 workable coal beds. These are 
known as the 2-ft., 4-ft., 6-ft., 9-ft., the second 4-ft. or 
Gute seam and the 5-ft. seam. 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


These various coal measures are intersected by nine 
hoisting shafts and numerous ventilating pits ranging in 
depth from 720 to 1680 ft. The colliery is noted for its 
uptodate equipment and methods. Its electrically oper- 





SURFACE WORKS, 


try. The company now sells 3,500,000 tons of coal per 
year. Ihe Ferndale mineral property embraces al! the 
coal seams underlying an area of between 6 and 7 sq.mi., 
in the heart of the South Wales steam-coal district. This 
forms a continuous coal field reaching from the valley of 
the Rhondda Fach to that of the Rhondda Fawr and com- 
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INCLUDING COKE-OVEN AND Bypropuct PLANT AT COEDELY COLLIERY 


ated turbo-compressors and its fine ventilating plants are 
ccensidered typical of the best in colliery engineering, 
while large sums have been spent in improvement. 

It would be difficult to depict more graphically the size 
of the ventilating equipment than by stating that some- 
thing over 1714 million tons of air are driven through 





Evrectric POWER STATION AT FERNDALE 


May 9, 1914 


the workings per year. In other words, 1t may be roughly 
stated that for every ton of coal hoisted, ten tons of air 
have entered and left the underground galleries. 
SPRINKLING LINeEs 

The workings are traversed by miles of iron pipe 
through which water is forced under pressure for sprink- 
ling the floors, walls and roofs of the entries. At inter- 
vals there are valves, to which hose is attached by a 
special force of men retained for the sole purpose of 
keeping the coal dust wetted down in order to eliminate 
risk of explosions. Where electricity cannot be safely 
employed for operating machinery underground, another 
and larger system of piping 33 miles long is installed 
49 carry the compressed air. 
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equipment being installed. The electrically operated 
hoisting engines are each capable of raising 200 tons 
gross weight per hour, each wind being accomplished to 
a depth of over 1500 ft. in about 40 seconds. 

The company’s other large coal property at Coedely, 
now known as the Welsh Navigation Steam Coal Cos 
mine, was acquired in 1911. The seams now being 
developed contain the best quality of coking coal, steam 
and locomotive fuel. The output, which at present does 
not exceed 500,000 tons per year, is expected ultimately 
to reach 1,250,000 tons per annum. 


DuMPING AND CoaL PREPARATION 
The cars, leaving the mine cage, run by gravity to re- 
volving dumps which discharge the coal upon shaking 





PickIne CoAaL AT FERNDALE COLLIERY 


The power house is of modern and economic type. It 
contains four boilers, each of 2000 hp., equipped with 
mechanical stokers; one stoker and one ash man are em- 
ployed upon each shift, the fuel never being moved by 
manual labor from the time it leaves the hoisting shaft 
until the ashes are withdrawn from the ashpit. 

In the central Power House there are installed three 
horizontal cross-compound engines of 2400 hp. each, with 
aa equal number of Lahmeyer electric generators of the 
most modern type. 


Puant Has Been Mave Over 


The whole power plant has been practically replaced 
during the last five years, the latest improved electrical 


screens. These separate the coal into sizes discharging the 
fine coal into bunkers beneath and depositing the larger 
grades upon picking belts in slow motion. Here the coal 
is picked and sorted, and the dirt removed. Washed coal 
from this plant is carefully lowered into railway cars 
by spirals to avoid breakage, and under the designation of 
pea, bean, or nut, according to its size, finds a ready 
market. 

In the washery, the coal is classified mto various trade 
sizes, nut, pea, bean and duff, each size being separately 
prepared and delivered into bunkers conveniently sit- 
uated for loading into cars. Of the total washed coal 
delivered from the washery, some 75 per cent. amounting 
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to about 420 tons per day or 150,000 tons per annum 
will be duff or slack which will be delivered to a 1000- 
ton reinforced concrete bunker suitably arranged for 
feeding into the compressor boxes of the two-oven-charg- 
ing machines. 


CoKING PLANT 


In accordance with the general policy of this company 
some of the chief officials engaged. at Coedely visited 
Belgium, Germany and other places to study and receive 
special training in the operation of byproduct coke ovens. 
A plant will soon be completed with the most modern de- 
vices for the reclaiming of byproducts. 

The coking plant comprises two batteries each contain- 
ing 30 ovens Coppée regenerative type; each oven will coke 
avout seven tons of coal per day, producing about five 
tons of product. When the coking process is complete, the 
ccke is pushed from the oven pironeh a quenching ma- 
chine at a rate of about 6 ft. per minute and is delivered 





GENERAL View oF COLLIERIES 8 AND 9 AT FERNDALE 


directly into the railway cars from which it is not re- 
moved until sold. From the gas evolved in the coking 
process, tar, ammonia and benzol are recovered. 


Tur GrRIFFIN-NANTYGLO PLANT 


The company’s other properties are at Griffin-Nantyglo 
in Monmouthshire. These yield one and one-quarter 
million tens of semibituminous coal especially prized as 
locomotive fuel. There is here installed a washery of the 
Coppée type, which produces nut, bean, pea and duff, ‘all 
of which have a high reputation for their purity. A 
power plant consisting of two 1500-kw. mixed-pressure 
steam turbo-generators, utilizing chiefly the exhaust from 
the hoisting engines, fans and air compressor, is under 
process of construction. Electricity will be generated 
at 3000 volts and transmitted at 10,090 volts, being 
stepped down again for utilization at the first named po- 
tential. The motors at present aggregate upwards of 
3000 hp. and include hoists, pumps, fans and the usual 
auxiliary motors for use on the surface in workshops, 
sawmills and coal washery. 


’ 
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Meeting of A. I. M. E. 


A meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, under the joint auspices of the Iron and Steel 
Committee, the Committee on Petroleum and Gas and 
the Committee on Coal and Coke, will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., Oct. 8 to 10 inclusive, 
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A New Era 
By Carson W. SMITH* 


There is much talk, at the present time, in regard to 
efficiency; we hear a great deal said about efficiency 
standards, efiiciency engineering, scientific management 
and other words and phrases of like suggestion. Though 
the study of industrial efficiency, in the modern scientific 
manner, is of comparatively recent date, the underlying 
principles have been already discovered. The aim and 
purpose of this study are good; the tendency is good. 

The elimination of waste, the utilization of products; 
the increase in capacity of units; these are all worth 
while. The growth of science and the knowledge of its 
principles and, especially, their application to industrial 
plants all over the country, are giving to this nation 
and to the world a foundation for the learning of a 
Greater Science, which is slowly but surely evolving from 
the heterogeneous chaos of the present inefficient indus- 
trialism. One hundred or two hundred years hence, the 
present period will be spoken of as the “Renaissance” or 
awakening of industrial development. 

The tendency of the present time points emphatically 
to a new era in the entire industrial werld. Business, 
efficiency and scientific management are important fea- 
tures of this development. The present labor unrest and 
socialistic tendencies point in the same direction. There 
is a leavening that is working profoundly in and through 
all classes ; but the future will prove that these tendencies 
are for the development of a broad socialism that will 
give every man a “square deal. ” The time will come 
wien the only man who is hungry will be the man who 
will not work. 

We hail in the coming of this era a new conception of 
justice and équity. There will be no red- flag socialism ; 
and friction between labor and employers of labor will ul- 
timately be eliminated, as productive only of waste and 
inefficiency. That this is not altogether a dream, many 
incidents of daily occurrence are proving. 

gt are: 
Coal and Coke Exhibits at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 

The United States Steel Corporation; and its subsidi- 
ary companies, propose to have a comprehensive exhibit 
of its operations at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, in 
San Francisco, 1915. In addition to the material ex- 
hibits, the Corporation expects to show, by moving, 
pictures, its coal and coke operations ‘throughout all de 
partments, and all the ramifications of the processes 
used at its different plants. It will also set forth the 
work which it has done toward the social welfare of its 
employees and those depending on them, and will exhibit 
many forms of safety devices which have been conceivetl 
by its officials and employees. Aid and care for the in- 
jured, and the voice given to its employees througl 
their committees, will also be demonstrated. 

The cost of concrete overcasts can he greatly reduced by 
the use of reinforcement. Well screened tough coal can be 
economically used in place of crushed stone in massive stop- 
pings, where the pressure or the danger from fire is not very 
great. If not well screened, too much coal dust is apt to be 
present, necessitating the use of a large amount of cement 


without corresponding improvement in the strength of the 
concrete. 





A PS are the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Dacono, 
olo. 
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By W.-R. PrecK* 


SYNOPSIS—The name refers not to the condition of 
the coal but to the mountain-girt character of the dis- 
trict. The central-power station and central washery 
exhibit uptodate developments in the mining industry. 


<> 
ava 


In the extreme western part of Virginia, on the Ken- 
tucky state line, is a coal field of some 40 square miles in 
extent, which has come into prominence within the last 

ten years. Locally, this is the Pocket or Little Black 
Mountain coal field of Lee County. 

Geographically, it is in southwestern Virginia, border- 
_ing Kentucky, in the heart of the Appalachian Mountains. 
‘Little Black Mountain, the summit of which forms the 
state line, bounds two sides of this coal field, while Stone 
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THE VIRGINIA POCKET 


Mountain cuts it off from the world on the other sides, 
nature providing only one natural outlet, a water gap 
for the north fork of Powell River through Stone Moun- 
tain, known as Pennington Gap. Thus, this region, en- 
tirely surrounded by mountain ranges, became known 
to the earliest settlers of southwestern Virginia as “The 
Pocket.” 


“Tie POCKET’ 


Topographically, the field is one of many small streams, 
with narrow, winding valleys, each stream heading in 
the main mountain ridges and being divided from its 
tributaries by spurs having steep slopes and sharp sum- 
mits. The main spurs, as they leave the mountain, are 
lofty, in many cases rising 200 to 300 ft. above the moun- 
tain, and maintaining this height until, with an abrupt 
break, they slope down to the stream at their foot. After 
the upturned strata of Stone Mountain have reached 
their natural horizon, as they do a short distance from the 





*Engineer with Fox & Peck, consulting engineers, Big 


Stone Gap, Va. 


foot of the mountain, they become regular, and have a 
general northwestwardly dip with moderate grades. 

Though this field, at the present time, produces only 
from 600,000 to 700,000 tons annually, it is, nevertheless, 
of great interest to the domestic coal trade, as the prin- 
cipal seam mined is one of the best domestic coals on the 
market. Hight mines, owned by six companies, are in 
operation ; a large central power station has recently been 
completed, and a washer, large enough to handle the en- 
tire output of the smaller sizes of coal in the field, will 
be completed in the early spring of 1914. 


History oF FIELD 


This field was not opened when the first rush was made 
into southwestern Virginia in the latter part of the 
eighties, due, perhaps, to the fact that there the famous 
Imboden seam of Wise County has deteriorated and is 
practically worthless. “The Pocket” was undeveloped and 
unprospected until the year 1903, when the Darby Coal 
& Coke Co. began prospecting and purchased about 1500 
acres on Gin and Straight Creeks. About the same time, 
the principal land-owning company of this section, now 
known as the Black Mountain Corporation, entered the 
field, purchasing practically the entire region, with the 
exception of the 1500 acres mentioned above. The first 
company to open mines on the properties of the Black 
‘Mountain Corporation was the St. Charles Coal & Coke 
‘Co., which operated a mine on Seam No. 3, and later on 
‘Seam No. 5 also; this company, after passing through 
‘many and varied troubles, is known today as the Virginia- 
Lee Co.,, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

The Darby Coal & Coke Co., working Seam No. 5, or 
.the Darby: Seam, had an output of from 200 to 300 tons 
‘a day when the exceptional high prices of 1905 and 1906 
prevailed in this field. Due to the superior qualities of 
the coal, and the small supply, it demanded and obtained 
an extremely high price, a price that would be fabulous 
there today. The profits made caused several new com- 
panies to enter the field, leases being obtained from the 
Black Mountain Corporation. The Virginia & South- 
western R.R. at once began to build several miles of ad- 
ditional tracks; and in the spring of 1907 there were 
seven mines in operation on the Darby Seam. 


Woutp-BeE Coat Men Forcep Out BY COMPETITION 


With the exception of the Darby Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Bondurant Coal & Coke Co., the history of the vari- 
ous corporations has been one of trouble, due to poor man- 
agers and limited capital, and all but the two mentioned 
above have changed hands in different ways; two through 
the bankruptcy courts, others by reorganization or the 
sale of stock.. But the impression must not be drawn 
from the statement that investments in this field are not 
advisable, for they are. The first companies rushed into 
the field with limited capital, opening their mines and 
beginning to ship coal just when the prices, which were 
so high, began to drop, and the money they expected to 
make, to pay their debts, vanished. As this was a new 
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coal and a new field, it did not have an established mar- 
ket, and prices remained low for some time, thereby fore- 
ing many of the companies and their stockholders to get 
out as best they could. These conditions naturally 
brought into the field experienced mine managers and 
real coal men, and the field now has established markets 
in the south, north and west. 

The Darby Coal & Coke Co. leased its plant and 
lands to the Darby Coal Mining Co. in 1909; and in 1911 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Imperial plant, 
began shipping coal from their mines on No. 6 Seam. 


DESCRIPTION OF SEAMS 


Twelve workable seams of commercial value are found 
in this field, occurring in the upper part of the Pottsville 
group. Below Seam No. 1, according to report, are four 
or five coal seams in the lower part of the Pottsville 
eroup, and in the Lee Conglomerate, but they are thin, 
varying from a few inches to 2 or 3 ft. in thickness and 
are at the present time of no commercial value. 

Following will be found the different seams, with their 
thickness and the interval between them, beginning with 
the highest and descending: 


CROSS SECTION OF POCKET FIELD 


Harlan sandstone, exposed in cliffs near the 
tops, 40 ft. in thickness. ; 

No. 12 seam, from 48 to 60 in. in thickness; interval, aver- 
age, 60 ft. 

No. 11 seam, average, 36 in. in thickness; interval, 300 Et. 

No. 10 seam, average, 72 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
40 ft. 

No. 9 seam, average, 55 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
LOOP Et 

No. 8 seam, average, 48 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
206. ft. 

No. 7 seam, average, 42 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
B2ortt 

No. 6 seam, average, 52 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


mountain 


No. 5 seam, from 36 to 48 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


No. 4 seam, average, 30 in. in thickness; interval, average, 


z No. 3 seam, average, 40 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
85 ft. 
ae De 2 seam, average, 36 in. in thickness; interval, average, 
0. ft. 
No. 1 seam, from 36 to 72 in. in thiekness. 
ANALYSES OF THE SEAMS 
No. of Mois- Vol. Fixed Sul- 
Seam ture Mat. Carbon Ash phur Btls 
UAB rao Of Ane 5.49 41.20 52.75 6.05 1.36 13,109 
LOsee tones 2.48 36.08 54.56 6.88 1.04 13,504 
ON o apie 4.44 35.99 53.59 5.98 0.76 13,363 
i beta Re ery C3 2.00 40.67 51.09 6.24 OS TA aes tte 6 
6 .kde Sark gee) 35.20 54.00 eee) 0.95 13,730 
Ses OO 3.60 36.50 57.50 2.40 0.70 14,600 
3 aaa het Noes 1.30 38.20 56.00 3.30 1.20 +0 
1 We ace oc 1.92 88.78 56.26 3.04 (NAS » Bila 


At present, only two seams are mined, Nos. 5 and 6; 
however, No. 10 seam on the head of Fawn Branch, was 
worked for two or three years by the former Dominion 
Coal Co., but, due to the impreper construction of the 
incline and financial troubles, it was abandoned. The 
United Collieries Co., now operating the Dominion plant 
on No. 5 seam, and opening a new mine on seam No. 6, 
on Benedict Branch, will, in the near future, build a new 
incline and open up this No. 10 Seam. 

The Darby, or No. 5, seam of coal is the most import- 
ant in the field at the present time, and it is the same 
as the Roda or Taggart coal of Wise County, Va., and 
the Kellioka, of Harlan County, Ky. This seam in the 
area mentioned varies from 26 to 50 in. It is practically 
« clean coal, free from partings; it has a luster, is hard, 
and, when cut, breaks into splinters as well as blocks; it 
stands handling and the weather well, ignites quickly, 
burns splendidly in grate, stove or furnace, and leaves 
only a small quantity of a light reddish ash when com- 
plete combustion is obtained. This coal also makes a good 
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coke, although, at the present time, it is not used for 
coking, as the price of nut and slack for steam purposes 
is usually good. The seam is overlain with a heavy sand- 
stone top, but the sandstone is sometimes cut out by a 
heavy draw slate. The bottom is a clay. 

Seam No. 6, lying about 275 ft. above No. 5, averages 
about 50 in. in thickness, and has a parting varying from 
Y% to 1 in. thick, usually occurring from 12 to 14 in. from 
the bottom. This coal, when cut, breaks into cubes, from 
the nut to block size; the blocks seldom exceed 12 in. in 
any dimension. The coal is hard, with a dull luster; it 
ignites with difficulty, burns slowly and leaves little ash. 
The top, in the mines of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. on the head of Straight Creek, is exceptionally good, 
for after the drift mouth is passed, no cross-timbers and 
but few props are needed anywhere in the mine. This 
seam is overlain with shale and the floor is of clay. 





CENTRAL STATION oF ELEoTRIG TRANSMISSION Co., 
PocKET, VA. 


Seam No. 10 has an average thickness of 6 ft. It con- 
tains a clay parting in the upper half and a thin shaly 
coal parting in the lower, and, usually, is overlain wit) 
sandstone and rests on shale. This coal blocks well, 
stands handling and weather, and is a good average 
domestic coal. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


The Black Mountain Mining Co., Big Stone Gap, Va., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, president and general manager, leases from the 
Black Mountain Corporation. This company operates two 
mines on Seam No. 5, on Bailey Trace Branch, and has an out- 
put of 350 tons per day, shipping three grades of coal from 
Mine No. 1 and two grades from Mine No. 2. The power house 
consists of one 100-kw., belt-connected unit, 250 volts, direct 
current; additional power will be obtained from the central- 
power station. Mine No. 1 has four chain machines, two 
haulage motors, one electric pump and one electric rock 
drill. Mules are still used in parts of the mine for gathering. 
Mining is done by the room-and-pillar method; rooms 40 ft. 
wide and gob entries. Mine No. 2 has two chain machines, 
two haulage motors, one fan motor and one electric rock drill. 
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Mules are still used in parts of the mine. System of mining 
is the room-and-pillar method. The rooms are 40 ft. wide; 
and the entries are gobbed. 


The Bondurant Coal & Coke Co., St. Charles, Va., C. W. Bon- 
durant, president and general manager, leases from the Black 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining No. 5 seam 
on Straight Creek. The output is 30 tons per day, and three 
grades of coal are shipped. Coal is shot off the solid. The 
coal is hauled by mules with a gravity incline to tipple. The 
system of mining is the room-and-pillar method. Rooms are 
from 20 to 30 ft. wide and gob entries are driven when neces- 
sary. 


The Darby Coal Mining Co., Darbyville, Va., C. H. Thomp- 
son, president and general manager, leases from the Darby 
Coal & Coke Co. This company is mining Seam No. 5 on 
Gin Creek. The output is 360 tons per day, and three grades 
of coal are shipped. The two smaller grades are washed. 
The power house has one 150-kw. direct-connected generator 
developing direct current at 250 volts. There are four chain 
cutters, one Hess bar machine and three six-ton crab motors. 
The system of mining is the room-and-pillar method. The 
rooms are 40 ft. wide and are turned both ways from the 
cross-entries. 


The Old Virginia Coal Co., Darbyville, Va., C. H. Thomp- 
son, president and general manager, leases from the Black 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining Seam No. 5 
on Straight Creek. The output is 450 tons per day, and three 
grades of coal are shipped. The power house has one 200-kw. 
belt-connected, 250-volt direct-current generator three-chain 
machines; one Hess bar machine and three 6-ton motors. 
Mules are used in some parts of the mine. The system of 
mining is the room-and-pillar method with rooms 40 ft. wide. 


The United Collieries Co., Bristol, Tenn., C. W. Bondurant, 
general manager. The plant is known as the Dominion col- 
liery and is leased from the Black Mountain corporation. 
This company is mining Seam No. 5 on Fawn Branch. The 
output is 250 tons per day, and three grades of coal are 
shipped. The power house contains »ne 150-kw. unit, belt- 
eonnected, delivering direct current at 250 volts. A _ sub- 
station is already installed to obtain power from the central- 
power station. Five chain machines and four motors are in 
use. Mules are still used in parts of the mines. The system 
of mining is the room-and-pillar method with rooms 30 to 
40 ft. wide and the cross-entries are gobbed. 

This company also operates the Benedict Plant, leas- 
ing from the Black Mountain Corporation. This opera- 
tion will mine Seams Nos. 6 and 10 on Benedict Branch of 
Straight Creek. The output will be 1000 tons per day and 
power will be obtained from the central-power station of the 
Blectric Transmission Co. Modern machinery will be in- 
stalled throughout the mine. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.—Henry K. McHarg, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager, Roanoke, Va. The 
Imperial plant of this company, R. R. Williams, superintend-~ 
ent, leases from the Black Mountain Corporation. This oper- 
ation is mining Seam No. 6 on the head of Straight Creek. 
The output is 500 tons per day, and three grades of coal are 
shipped. The power house has one 250-kw. direct-connected 
unit delivering direct current at 550 volts. There are three 
chain machines, five motors and a gravity incline to the tipple. 
Coal is mined by the room-and-pillar method with rooms from 
25 to 30 ft. wide. 


The Virginia-Lee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., W. A. Wagner, 
vice-president and general manager, leases from the Black 
Mountain Corporation. This company is mining Seam No. 5 
on Fawn Branch. The output is 400 tons per day and three 
grades of coal are shipped. The power house is equipped 
with one 150-kw. belt-connected unit delivering current at 
250 volts. There are seven machines and five electric locomo- 
tives. The coal is mined by a method giving a short-wall 
face of 120 ft. Where this method cannot be used on account 
of heavy draw slate, the room-and-pillar method replaces it 
with rooms 30 ft. wide. 





CENTRAL-POWER PLANT 


The general manager of the Electric Transmission Co. 
is Harry B. Reed, of Lexington, Ky. ‘The central-power 
station of this company is located at the Pocket. The 
building measures 90x50 ft., and is constructed of brick 
and concrete. It has steel roof trusses and a concrete 
floor. A General Electric turbo-generator delivers 1000 
kw., with power factor of 80 per cent. at 2300 volts, the 
current being three-phase, 60 cycles. There are two 
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exciters each generating 25 kw.; one is motor-driven and 
the other actuated by a steam turbine. There is a five- 
panel black slate switchboard with lightning arrester and 
aluminum cell. The line voltage is 33,000 volts. 

The transmission line is carried on wooden poles with 
Byllesby wishbone cross-arms, 35,000-volt insulators 
being provided. Steam is raised in a battery of two 350- 
lip. boilers, the pressure being 200 lb. per square inch. 
The draft is secured by a steel stack, 5 ft. in diameter by 
140 ft. high. The vacuum of the turbine is provided by 
i. Wheeler jet condenser. The piping is extra-heavy and 
was installed by B. F. Shaw & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Water for the condenser and boilers is taken from. the 
North Fork of the Powell River through 12-in. pipe, 1 
concrete dam being built across the river. 

The intake is constructed of concrete and the water is 
double-screened before it is admitted to the pipe line. 
After being used in the condenser the water is pumped 
to a hot well, where the makeup pumps deliver it to a 
1000-hp. Blake-Knowles feed-water heater. Worthington 
outside-packed piston pumps are used for boiler feed. 
The rear of the building is of temporary construction, so 
that it can be extended for future installments. 

Five houses for employees have been erected. An 8-in 
well 341 ft. deep to supply water for domestic use has 
been drilled, and the water will be pumped to a 20,000 
gal. tank on the hillside. Another 2500-kw. unit, with 
the necessary boilers, will be installed later, and the trans- 
mission line will be extended to Harlan County, Ky., and 
te Wise County, Va. This plant was erected under the 
supervision of 8. E. Puckette, with B. F. Shaw & Co. 


acting as consulting engineers. 
A ComMMUNITY CoAL WASHERY 


The Coal Washer Corporation, N. D. Bachman, Jr., 
general manager, Bristol, Tenn. The present capacity of 
the washer constructed by this corporation is 750 tons 
every 10 hours. The constructors are the Montgomery 
Coal Washing & Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, Ala.., 
who also are the manufacturers and designers of the jigs. 

The present installation includes two jigs with foun- 
dations and a settling tank for these and for two more. 
The elevators will lft 1500 tons in 10 hours. There is 
one bin of 75 tons capacity for unwashed coal, and three 
bins of 100 tons capacity and one of 75 tons, for storing 
washed coal. 

Coal is delivered in railroad cars from the various ad- 
jacent mines and dumped below the tracks and elevated 
to unwashed-coal bins. Then it passes through the jigs 
and settling tank and is elevated to the top of the washed- 
coal bins, where it is screened into %4x2-in. nut, 
and 1%- to 34-in. pea and slack, being sprayed in the 
revolving screen. The slack goes to another settling tank 
and is elevated by a slow-speed elevator. The coal above 
2 in. is sold unwashed. The washed coal can be mixed in 
any way desired. Water will be pumped from the hot 
well of the power house of the Electric Transmission Co. 
and delivered to a 30,000 gal. tank on the hillside. 

This coal field is served by two railroads, the Virginia 
& Southwestern, a branch of the Southern R.R. and the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. These two railroads use the 
same tracks in the field from their junction at the Pocket. 

Acknowledgment is made to 8. E. Puckette, engineer 
of the Black Mountain Corporation and to others in the 
field, for assistance in preparing this article. 
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By A. R. ANDERSON, M. S.* 


SYNOPSIS—The demand for interpole motors on min- 
ing locomotives appears to have been built up by the man- 
ufacturers. Their use complicates the wiring and neces- 
sitates the carrying of an extra set of spare parts, while 
the results secured are not appreciably better than those 
afforded by a properly designed noninterpole machine. 
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Most practices have their legitimate field of usefulness, 
and there are but few that cannot be overdone. So it is 
with interpole motors. The merit of interpole construc- 
tion for certain classes of service is beyond dispute, but it 
seems that the recognition of its good features has so 
urged the extension of its application that the legitimate 
limit of its usefulness along certain lines has been over- 
stepped. Particularly is this true in its adaptation to 
railway motors for electric mine locomotives. 

The engineer, in common with all his fellow beings 
whose efforts are of any avail, is continually working in 
the spirit of compromise, and the advantages of a certain 
practice should not be permitted to become assertive to 
the point of barring the spirit of compromise from the 
engineer’s considerations. 

In recent years there has been a strong tendency to 
urge upon the mine operator the use of locomotives 
equipped with interpole-motors, and many have taken up 
this agitation and established a demand for interpole 
motor equipment without, perhaps, definitely knowing 
whether the basis on which this demand is made is rea- 
sonable or not. It is hoped that the facts set forth in the 
following discussion from which conclusions of some 
value may be drawn, will assist the practical mine man 
in deciding upon the value of interpole equipment from 
the standpoint of satisfactory and economical operation. 


INTERPOLES ARE Not NEw 


Interpole-motor construction is by no means a new 
idea; it dates back at least to 1884. On Oct. 23 of that 
year, an application for patent on this principle was filed 
in the U: 8. Patent Office by R. H. Mather, and on Aug. 
25 of the following year a patent (No. 324,862) was 
granted under the title of “Regulator for Dynamo Elec- 
tric Machines and Motors.” 

The application of auxiliary poles midway between the 
main ones was exactly the same in principle as the pres- 
ent-day interpole practice, and the object as stated in the 
above mentioned patent was “to render dynamo electric 
machines of the specified classes self-regulating in such 
a sense that with constant speed of driving and with a 
constant position of the brushes, any such machine will 
maintain a constant potential regardless of variations of 
resistance in the working circuit—in other words, it is 
the object of my invention to prevent the occurrence of 
sparking at the commutator without any change in the po- 
sition of the brushes, and at the same time to produce a 
constant electromotive force regardless of variations of re- 
sistance in the main circuit, a result which is particularly 
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desirable in incandescent lighting and in the electric de- 
position of metals.” 

At that time the laws of commutation were perhaps not 
so well understood as they are today, and the above word- 
ing, therefore, sounds a little ambiguous, but the object 
of preventing the occurrence of sparking at the commu- 
tator without any change in the position of the brushes, 
is clearly enough put. 

In 1885 and 1886 interpoles were used by F. L. 
Sprague in some experiments he was conducting on the 
Manhattan Elevated R.R. Commercial requirements, 
however, in regard to sparkless commutation, overload 
capacity and cost were not as exacting in those days as 
they are at present, and the principle was abandoned to 
be revived in more recent years. 

The question naturally is asked, “Why were inter- 
poles abandoned and then revived?” .The answer has 
been hinted at above, but will be developed more fully 
later. 


SPARKLESS COMMUTATION Is PossIBLE witHoUT INTER- 
POLES 


As a starting point then, the statement is made that 
where no restrictions are placed on the dimensions of the 
machine, it is possible to design a motor that will have 
practically sparkless commutation from no load to full 
load in both directions of rotation. By “practically 
sparkless commutation” is meant that any sparking which 
may occur is so slight that it cannot in any way be con- 
sidered injurious. As the load is increased above full 
load, however, the distorting effect of armature reactance 
upon field flux becomes more and more pronounced and 
objectionable and destructive sparking sets in. | 

In the early days when knowledge of these matters was 
more or less vague, everybody from the designer and 
manufacturer to the ultimate purchaser played safe. 
Commercial competition was less keen than it is today; 
designs were of liberal proportions, both in regard to 
dimensions and amount of material, and in the specifica- 
tion of apparatus for a given duty, a generous factor of 
safety was allowed. Electrical apparatus was passing 
rapidly through successive stages of development, and to 
err on the side of “too much” rather than “too little” 
was the watchful care of every engineer. 

Eventually designs became more standardized; com- 
peting companies manufactured similar lines of appar- 
atus, and business was obtained largely on price. The: 
electrical industry took its place among well founded com- 
mercial enterprises of the day, and the inventive engi- 
neer with original ideas gave way to the cold, calculating’ 
scrutinizer of detail, whose sole business it was to reduce 
the cost of production of existing designs. 

A similar revolution took place in the specification of 
machines, and the tendency toward investigating the 
average rather than the maximum duty in determining 
upon the capacity of the machine required became more 
marked. | 

Some significance then accrued to the term “overload 
capacity,” and in the design of motors the long neglected) 
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interpole was soon revived. The association of interpoles 
with overload should be borne in mind. Thus may be 
explained the reason why the interpole with its added 
complications of mechanical construction and electrical 
connections lay for so long a time dormant, to be revived 
later in the strife for economic production and efficient 
operation under conditions in respect to heating, etc., 
where the variation in load is such as to permit of inter- 
mittent overloads. 


With Limitep DImMENsions Use INTERPOLES 


Another legitimate application of interpoles is found in 
motors where the dimensions for a given horsepower and 


_ speed are limited by the machine of which the motor is 


a part. By virtue of the increased number of ampere 
conductors on the armature, made possible by the use of 
interpoles, the torque developed by the armature is in- 
creased by this construction so that for a given speed a 
greater horsepower with good commutation may be ob- 
tained from a frame of given dimensions. 

In general, interpoles are desirable and properly ap- 
plied in cases where the motor is subjected to overloads, 
or where a large horsepower at a low speed is cramped 
into small dimensions. 

But, thousands of interpole motors are designed for 
and put into service under conditions that do not fall 
under either one of these cases; conditions where the 
motor cannot be overloaded and where dimensions do not 
necessitate the use of interpoles to obtain the required 
horsepower. Then why are interpole motors built for 
these conditions, where dimensions are not limited and 
where the motor cannot be overloaded? ‘The initiative 
in this matter is taken by the manufacturer; therefore, 
his side of the question will be considered first. 

As pointed out above, the efforts of the manufacturer’s 
engineers are directed toward decreasing the cost of pro- 
duction. Without going into detail, it is generally possi- 
sible, because of the increased ampere conductors permis- 
sible on an armature of a given diameter when employing 
interpoles, to effect, in stationary motors of any con- 
siderable size, with continuous rating, a sufficient saving 
in material to more than offset the additional labor re- 
quired by the interpole construction. 

The size of motor in which the interpole design effects 
a saving in the cost of production, varies considerably 
with the design and methods of fabrication, but in general 
the interpole construction will not prove economical from 
a manufacturing standpoint on motors below 20 or 25 
hp. And so although commutation is but little, if at all, 
improved under working conditions, the cost of produc- 
tion may be reduced. 

The argument of good commutation under overload, 
however valueless in the particular application under 
question, still affords a talking point, and the interpole 
motor is urged on the trade by the manufacturer. 

The customer, under the impression that “overload 
capacity” means an increased factor of safety, overlooks 
the fact that in accepting an interpole motor, he accepts 
just as much more apparatus on which he must take a 
chance of break-down and for the upkeep of which he 
must keep added stock on hand as the interpoles repre- 
sent; and so, although the overload capacity may not be 
needed, the purchaser is easily won over to the attitude 
of the manufacturer in regard to interpole motors, and 
thus the demand is established. 
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In many cases where the motor is reasonably well 
looked after and cared for, and where the usage of the 
machine does not severely expose it to liability to damage, 
this point of upkeep on additional apparatus may not 
carry much weight, but there are places where this point 
is significant enough to demand deliberation, and of these, 
the electric locomotive for mine haulage is cited as per- 
haps the most conspicuous. 


A LocomoTivE Can Onty Exert A CERTAIN PULL 


Consider the conditions under which the electric motor 
is applied to a mine locomotive. A locomotive of given 
weight hauling a trailing load, is capable of exerting a 
maximum effort at a speed depending upon the speed. of 
the motor, the gear reduction and the diameter of the 
wheels. This maximum tractive effort which the loco- 
motive will exert depends upon the coefficient of adhesion 
between the locomotive wheels and the rail, and for gen- 
eral conditions may be taken as 20 per cent. for chilled 
cast-iron wheels or 25 per cent. for steel-tired wheels. 

In other words, the maximum tractive effort of a loco- 
motive with steel-tired wheels and driving on all wheels 
is 25 per cent. of the weight of the locomotive, which max- 
imum tractive effort is developed at a certain definite 
speed depending upon the motor equipment, gear reduc- 
tion and diameter of drivers and, therefore, represents a 
certain maximum horsepower. 

Allowing for the mechanical efficiency of the locomo- 
tive, the maximum horsepower developed by the motor is, 
therefore, determined. Since there is nothing to prevent 
the motor from being operated continuously at this max- 
imum horsepower while the locomotive is in operation, 
the motor equipment should be at least large enough to 
meet this condition, no matter what the purchaser may 
specify in regard to the average duty of the locomotive. 

For, example, the purchaser may outline a schedule of 
duty in which the locomotive is required to develop the 
maximum draw-bar pull only occasionally, and for very 
short intervals, as will be the case if his haulage route 
contains a short, steep grade. The rest of the haul is 
comparatively easy, and the average horsepower required 
of the motor may be less than one-half of the maximum. 

Under this condition the locomotive might operate 
satisfactorily with a motor equipment having a normal 
rating of one-half the required maximum capacity, and 
an overload rating obtained by the application of inter- 
poles equal to the maximum capacity for short intervals. 
It is repeated that a locomotive with such a motor equip- 
ment might operate satisfactorily so long as the route re- 
mains unchanged, but this is an item over which the man- 
ufacturer has no control. 

The locomotive may be operated over the specified 
route for only a short time and be then placed on a haul 
that is practically level, as many cars as the weight of the 
locomotive will permit being hauled are coupled to it, and 
the maximum draw-bar pull developed almost continu- 
ally; the motor operates at double its normal rating al- 
most all the time, and trouble follows. 

The correct motor equipment for industrial haulage 
and especially mine haulage must have a normal capacity 
at least equal to and preferably 10 to 15 per cent. greater 
than the maximum tractive effort which the locomotive 
can develop regardless of any outlined schedule of duty. 
Then the motor cannot be overloaded, and troubles arising 
from excessive overload are eliminated. 
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The above has been well enough known for several 
years, but seems to be lost sight of in urging the overload 
performance of interpole motors for mine locomotives. 
It is merely desired to emphasize this point; the over- 
motored locomotive is the only successful locomotive for 
mine service,-as the motors in such a machine vannot be 
overloaded. This eliminates the necessity for interpoles 
so far as overload is concerned. 


SUFFICIENT Space Is UsuaLty AVAILABLE 

The next point, then, concerns available space. With- 
out going into the question of design, it is a fact that for 
practically all combinations of locomotive weight and 
track gage, the dimensions available for the motor will 
permit of-the design of a good noninterpole machine, or 
one that gives sparkless commutation up to its full rated 
load, and whose speed is low enough for a single gear 
reduction. 

Special cases arise occasionally, as, for example, where 
an exceptionally heavy locomotive or an unusually high- 
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Wiring CoNNECTIONS OF A NON-INTERPOLE Motor 


speed machine is desired on narrow gage. These condi- 
tions, however, can generally be met by a special mount- 
ing of the motor. There are extremely few cases that can 
be met with an interpole motor that cannot be met equally 
well by a noninterpole motor. 

Motors of the railway type are totally inclosed; they 
are rated on the one-hour basis, and since there is prac- 
tically no difference in efficiency between interpole and 
noninterpole motors, the amount of heat to be radiated 
for a given horsepower is practically the same in both 
cases and the dissipation of this heat within a given tem- 
perature rise requires a machine of practically the same 
size in both cases. Therefore, entirely aside from the 
question of satisfactory commutation, the opportunity 
for reducing cost of production and over-all dimensions 
of motors for this class of service by the use of interpoles, 
is practically nil. 

The limited space available for the application of inter- 
poles to motors of this type oftentimes prohibits the 
design of an economically produced interpole machine 
capable of carrying overload with sparkless commutation. 

A detailed discussion of design does not fall within the 
scope of this paper; suffice it to say that to take advantage 
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of the interpole construction in the way of increased 
ampere conductors on the armature will generally neces- 
sitate excessive flux density in the interpole core, with 
consequent faulty commutation at overloads. Experience 
in the design of interpole motors of this type has pointed 
to the fact that the only correct way is to design a non-— 
interpole motor as good as possible, and then if anything 
better is desired in the way of overload capacity, to add 
the interpoles. 


CoMMUTATION Is Not ALways TO BLAME 


It has been said that the majority of locomotive trou- 
bles arise from faulty commutation, and that with the 
use of interpoles these troubles are eliminated. That the 
majority of locomotive motor troubles arise in this way 
is not strictly true with a properly designed equipment, 
in spite of the fact that the commutator, brushes and 
brush-holders often show the greatest signs of abuse when 
the machine is examined after the trouble has occurred. 

The seat of trouble will more generally be found in 
worn armature bearings which permit of considerable 
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WIRING CONNECTIONS OF AN INTERPOLE Motor 


jarring, pounding and vibration with consequent chatter- 
ing of the brushes, small “make and break” ares between 
commutator and brushes causing pitted and blackened 
commutator surface, high mica, excessive wear and dis- 
integration of brushes and severe sparking which may 
eventually result in a flash-over or burn-out, All this is 
the result of badly worn armature bearings rather than 
faulty commutation, and is found in interpole as well as 
in noninterpole motors. | 

Furthermore, worn armature bearings permit grease, 
oil and dirt, a mixture whose electrical conductiv- 
ity renders it a formidable promotor of*trouble to 
enter the motor aid accumulate on the commutator, 
brushes or brush-holders. The recognition of this has 
led the leading manufacturers of mine locomotives to 
embrace ball bearings as an effective remedy for these 
troubles, but the further step of adding interpoles is not 
necessary. 

If nothing advantageous is gained, is there possibly 
anything disadvantageous about an interpole equipment 
on a mine locomotive? Only this, as stated above: That 
the installing on a mine locomotive of interpole motors, 
is equivalent to installing as much additional and un- 
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necessary apparatus from which there is liability of break- 
down, and for which repairs must be carried in stock, as 
the auxiliary poles and their windings represent. The 


already small space inside of the motor is further filled 
by the auxiliary poles and coils, and more leads are 


packed into the motor, reducing accessibility and devreas- 
ing the ease of repair. 

The acompanying illustration represents wiring dia- 
grams drawn to scale of similar motors, one without, and 
one with interpoles, and illustrates what the addition of 
interpoles means in this respect. The connections shown 
might, of course, be somewhat simplified and leads short- 
ened by making two kinds of field coils, one open end 
and the other closed, but there is the obvious objection of 
having to provide two different kinds of coils with the 
possibility of getting them wrongly placed. 

The complication of connections by the addition of the 
auxiliary windings is not altogether a trivial considera- 
tion from the standpoint of the mine electrician and the 
carrying of an unnecessary stock for repairs is not at- 
tractive. 

There is no lengthy or involved moral to the above. 
The conclusion is simply this: Overload capacity is not 
needed on properly designed mine locomotives ; no appre- 
ciable saving in the cost of production of motors of this 
type is effected by the use of interpoles, and where good 
noninterpole motors with satisfactory commutation can 
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be obtained, the installation of unnecessary equipment is 
not to be recommended. 
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Miners’ Electric Lamps 


In a paper on the “Design and Maintenance of 
Miners’ Electric Lamps,” before the London branch of 
the Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, F. J. 
Turquand says the design of miners’ electric lamps may 
be divided into three subsections: (1) The shell, or case, 
including the lantern or light-emitting portion; (2) the 
battery or source of electrical energy; (3) the methods 
of mechanically and electrically connecting the lamp case 
containing the electric bulb with the battery, including 
locking devices. 

The main points in erecting a miner’s electric lamp 
charging and repair installation are: (a) An electric 
supply at constant voltage supplied through a circuit, the 
installation resistance of which is high and without lia- 
bility to leaks; (b) absolutely accurate circuit and test- 
ing voltmeters and ammeters, including a main-cir- 
cuit recording-volt- and ampere-meter, which should be 
recalibrated periodically and have frequent sub-section 
fuses with the minimum of margin; (c) strong benches 
and charging racks completely covered with stout lead 
or glass sheet; (4) facility for washing down with a hose, 
and quick drainage. 
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TIPPLE OF So. CaANon Coat Co., SournH CaNon, Coto. Mine No. 6, Dominion Coa Co., GLACE Bay, N. S. 
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SURFACE PLANT AT EcoLes MINE, SHORTLY AFTER EXPLosion OccurrED, Apr. 28, 1914 
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FRIENDS AND RELATIVES OF ENTOMBED MINERS AWAITING News or THEIR FATE 
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The Colorado Strike 


SY NOPSIS—Peace and disarmament have followed the 
entrance of the U.S. troops into Colorado. The militia 
under arms now numbers 30 men. 
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Last week we gave a history of the strike from the 
burning of the Ludlow camp to the dispatch of United States 
troops to the scene of action. The account this week is of 
a continuous pacification which bids fair to last at least as 
long as the troops remain. The President telegraphed to 
Governor E. M. Ammons that he should call the attention of 
the legislature to the need for immediate consideration of 
the whole situation as soon as that body would convene, 
namely, on May 4, and added: 

“The manifest disadvantages of having two military forces 
under separate control operating within the same locality 
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strikers and was defended by Superintendent Nichols and 40 
mine guards and strike breakers. The strikers had ap- 
proached the camp at night and attacked the mine at 5 
o’clock in the morning, the defense being aided by a machine 
gun mounted above the superintendent’s office. 

This gun became “leaded” in half an hour, but for three 
hours more the men in the camp withstood the fire until 
every building had been riddled. They then withdrew, leav- 
ing six of their number dead. Three strikers were killed, 
one of the bodies being pulled down from a tree, the man 
having ascended to pick off the defenders with a high- 
powered rifle. As a result of the fighting the Forbes camp 
of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. is burned to the ground. 

The mine owners here threatened arrest of J. P. White, 
J. R. Lewson, J. McLennan, HE. Doyle, F. Hayes and other 
union members on a charge of murder or conspiracy to mur- 
der in connection with the Forbes attack. 





CoLtorabo Mine War ARBITRATION COMMISSION 
From left to right they are: William Fairley, of the U. M. W. of A.; Secretary of Labor Wilson, and Hywel Davies, presi- 


dent of Kentucky Coal 


leads me to request you to withdraw your militia so soon as 
the troops of the United States have reached the scene and 
are ready to take over the necessary control. 


SHOULD THE MILITIA WITHDRAW ? 


Governor Ammons very properly replied that he under- 
stood this part of the President’s message to mean that the 
militia should not be kept in arms in parts of the state 
where United States troops were stationed. Canon City and 
Trinidad, at which towns the two United States forces are 
stationed, are 1387 miles apart by railroad. The former town 
is 192 miles from Boulder by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé and the Colorado and Southern Rys. Near this latter town 
much of the violence of which we have been reading has been 
committed. It is not easy to see how the executive of the 
state of Colorado could be justified in removing the militia 
and leaving so large an area open to the armed forces of 
strikers, so long as the distribution of forces remained un- 
altered and the army of occupation was not augmented. 

THE FIGHT AT FORBES 

On Apr. 29 the fighting still continued. A- conflict at 
Forbes, 10 miles north of Trinidad, which is near the New 
Mexico line, resulted in the death of nine men, there being 
six wounded. Forbes was attacked by some 150 or 200 


Operators’ Association. 

Major Patrick: Hamrock stated to the Women’s Peace AS- 
sociation that he heard the shots at Forbes and telephoned 
to Governor Ammons repeatedly for permission to move his 
150 militiamen from Ludlow to the defense, but could not 
get his consent. The governor declares he did not receive 
any such request. 


WALSENBURG AND LOUISVILLE 


There was conflict in the Walsenburg region, about 30 
miles further north, in which 200 militiamen, under Col. 
Edward Verderberg, participated. As a result five men were 
slain and three wounded, the former including Maj. P. C. 
Lester, of the hospital corps, who was attending a private,. 
Miller, 150 yd. from the strikers’ position. He was shot twice 
after he was dead, his Red Cross badges and revolver re- 
moved and his military overcoat was torn from his body. 

On the preceding night in Louisville, 187 miles away by 
rail, a fierce fight had ensued. The militia succeeded in 
Overpowering the opposition, and entered Hecla to find it 
deserted by the miners, their women and children having 
been sent to Boulder and Denver. 


LUDLOW INQUEST 


inquest was held of the victims of the 
battle. Dr. Asa Harvey, of Aguilar, physician of 
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STRIKERS TENT CoLony At LupLow, Coto. 


the union at that place testified that after the fire in the 
tent colony had practically died down and while the women 
and children lay in the “safety pit” the militiamen applied 
torches to the inflammable canvas and that he with a ranch 
man had witnessed the deed. He also declared that the 
militia violated the white flag and fired on him while he was 
tending a patient. 

_From evidence given on May 2, it seems increasingly diffi- 
cult to exonerate the militia, even if we grant that the 
citizen force had every reason to attack and remove the tent 
colony as being an encampment of armed forces occupying 
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a strategic position and constantly used as a vantage point 
in lawless attacks on the militia and strike breakers. 


DEATH OF LOUIS TIKAS 


Evidence as to the death of Louis Tikas seem to show that 
it took place in a most barbarous manner and even in viola- 
tion of the rules of martial law which, however, was not in 
operation at that time. R. J. MacDonald, ex-stenographer of 
the Colorado Military Commission, declared that he heard 
Lieut. E. K. Linderfelt say, “I have ordered them not to 
hang him, but I have spoiled a good rifle.” 
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Mivirary Heapquarters oF U. M. W.°or A., at Trintpap, COoLo. 


Mr. MacDonald declared he had been told that Tikas was 
arrested and would be hanged. He met Linderfelt carrying 
his rifle over his shoulder with the stock to the rear. Previ- 
ous testimony had declared that Tikas had been shot twice 
in the back and that his head had been crushed by a blunt 
instrument. The events recorded are a further indictment 
of the usefulness of the militia in times of civil strife. It 
is not trained and drilled like an army or a constabulary 
force and not being steadily under arms, the undesirable per- 
sonel is not thoroughly weeded out as in the regular forces 
nor is the espirit de corps so strongly developed. 


MILITIA HAS SUBJECTED ITSELF TO SUSPICION 


It must be remembered that the militia has suffered a 
great deal of maltreatment from its opponents, many of its 
members had been killed and we can only condemn it be- 
cause we expect a higher sense of duty from soldiers who 
are officers of the law and from citizens than we do from 
civilians and foreigners. As the Military Commission has 
declared the militia guilty of the murder of Tikas, the evi- 
dence seems strongly against them. Highty-six members of 
Company B, Second Regiment, are to be courtmartialed, but 
probably only a few are guilty, perhaps only Lieutenant 
Linderfelt. This one evidence of savagery, however, makes 
it difficult for the public to give the military a blanket exon- 
eration on all the other charges which have been brought 
against it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LUDLOW 


Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of Congregational Churches, an advocate of the 





A COMPANY OF ARMED STRIKERS AT THE TRINIDAD MILITARY 


miners’ cause, says of the Ludlow camps, the words being 
taken from a briefed account in the “New York Survey:” 


This colony was a strategic position for the miners as it 
enabled them to keep watch on the station of the Colorado 
& Southern R.R. at Ludlow where strike breakers would 
detrain for several important mines. The land on which the 
colony was located was leased by the United Mine Workers 
of America, who furnished the tents and have supported the 


colony. There were 178 tents housing 900 people, of whom 
rake were children, 25 babies having been born there since 
ctober. 


Evidently, as the colonists were armed, there were only 
two courses to pursue: either to close the mines or to at- 
tack the camp. The militia was clearly checkmated by 
the strikers if the camp was to be kept inviolate. 


THE INTERVIEW WITH ROCKEFELLER 


Apparently the unrest has spread to New York City. 
Displeased with the somewhat general complaint that he had 
rebuffed Congressman Foster, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., on Apr. 
28 made a statement that Mr. Foster was unable to make 
any suggestion which did not involve the unionizing of the 
mines or the submission of this question to arbitration. He 
ndded that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. did not deny the 
right of any men to enter a union or to assert themselves 
freely in union for the furtherance of their common and 
legitimate interests, but it did assert the equal right of an 
individual to work independently of a union, if he so elected. 

As a result of the interview with Mr. Foster, J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., who has always been regarded as an exemplary 
employer even by those who have denounced his other busi- 
ness methods, has been subjected to fierce criticism in the 
Federal House of Representatives. Men and women in mourn- 
ing have picketed his offices at 26 Broadway and his house 
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ARMED MINERS AT FiriING LINE In ALL-NIGHT 
BATTLE, LOUISVILLE, CoLo., APRIL 27 


at West 54th St. and have been arrested for blocking the 
sidewalk. Some paid fines and were released; others refused 
and took part in a short and ineffectual “hunger strike.” 


ROCKEFELLER’S REPLY 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., made a detailed reply, under the 
following heads, to those who declared that the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. did not use its employees rightly: 

1. The Eight-Hour Day. This was established by the 
fuel company for all its coal miners some time ago. 

2. Semi-Monthly Pay. When this question was raised by 
one or two miners in one of the camps of the company, the 
officers at once studied the question and without delay de- 
cided to pay not only the miners in that particular camp 
twice a month but all the miners employed by the company. 

38. Checkweighmen. For several years the fuel company 
has raised no objection to the employment by the miners of 
their own checkweighmen, as is done in Eastern mines where 
union labor is employed. In order that new men might un- 
derstand their right in this matter, the officers of the com- 
pany gave instructions that circulars should be posted in all 
the mines, stating that the company had always encouraged 
its miners to employ their own checkweighmen. 

4. Company Stores. It has been charged that the em- 
ployees of the fuel company are obliged to buy at the com- 
pany’s stores. The storekeepers are under strict instructions 
to say to all that they are at liberty to trade where they 
please, that the company is glad of their patronage but 
that their standing will not be affected one way or the other 
by their action in the matter. As a result of a study made 
in one of the mining camps of the company, it was found 
that only 22 per cent. of the wages of the men were spent 
in the company’s stores. 

5. Wages. In spite of the fact that no dividends have 
been paid on the common stock of the company since our 
connection with it, a matter of at least 10 or 12 years, and 
only $780,000 has been paid on the preferred stock, of which 
the greater part represented payment on account of an 
accrued dividend which had accumulated during many years, 
the company voluntarily increased the wages of its miners 
last year by a total amount of $300,000 a year and of its 
steel employees by a total of $350,000 a year. The wage 
seale compares favorably with that of any similar mines, 
whether union or nonunion, in any-:part of the country. 


J.R. LAWSON ANSWERS ROCKEFELLER’S STATEMENT 


The reply of John R. Lawson, member of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Mine Workers, recorded 
by Helen R. Robinson, is probably fair but puerile. He says 
that the eight-hour law was passed in 1905 and broadened in 
1913 and eoulda not be withstcod, owing to the care in its 
framing. The semi-monthly pay law was established by law 
ir 1901 and was not observed till March, 1912, when a strike 
was threatened. The law permitting the men to elect check- 
weighmen was passed in 1897, Lawson claims, ‘With no 


STRIKER FIRING FroM AMBUSH IN ONE OF THE BATTLES 


NEAR LuDLOw, CoLo. 


union back of him, what would be the use of miners payiny 
a checkweighman?”’, which is a check on the operators’ 
statement that the union was weak at the time of the 
breaking out of the strike. There was a law passed in 1899 
forbidding companies to compel their men to trade at the 
store. “May be,’ Lawson said, “the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. people are observing that law just now, but they were 
not doing it when the strike was called.” 

But if these things are true, arbitration is still not nec- 
essary and a strike might well be declared off. A conference 
is not needed; the companies declare they have and will keep 
the law; the law is there to compel them. What need is 
there for controversy or arbitration? In a way everything 
Lawson is recorded to have said, leads one to the conclusion 
that the fight is for-a closed shop. 


ARBITRATION 


The President still hopes to arrange for arbitration, how- 
ever, and has sent for Hywel Davies, president of the Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators’ Association, and William Fairley, a 
member of the Mine Workers Association in Alabama. He 
expects to ask them to appoint a third man. : 

On page 775 of this issue will be found the correspond- 
ence between Martin S. Foster, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the coal-company officials in Colorado relative to arbitra- 
tion. 





THESE Four STRIKE-BREAKERS WERE KILLED THE DAY 
AFTER PicTuRE Was TAKEN 
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The Italian and Austro-Hungarian governments are in- 
teresting themselves in their citizens who have been killed 
in the recent fights. 
to Trinidad to obtain a complete account of the deaths of 
such men. 


GENERAL STRIKE 


The miners throughout the country have condemned the 
action of the Colorado authorities. At Pittsburg, Kan., the 
United Mine Workers threatened a general strike unless 
tresident Wilson took immediate steps to investigate the 
strike situation. The same district convention voted that 
the entire defense fund of the district, to wit, $200,000, be 
placed in the hands of John P. White to use in furtherance 
of the Colorado strike. The action of the 25 members of 
the executive board of the United Mine Workers now meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., is awaited with interest. It as- 
sembled May 4 and may possibly call a general strike, but 
is more likely, it is thought, to sustain the Federal Govern- 
ment in its action. At Peoria, Ill., and Du Bois, Penn., the 
United Mine Workers suggested such a strike as a protest. 


SUCCESS OF U. 8S. TROOPS 


The troops from Forts D. A. Russell and Leavenworth, 
Kan., arrived on Apr. 30 at Cafion City and Trinidad re- 
spectively. Mayor Holbrook is in charge. Guns were sur- 
rendered by 650 strikers at Walsenburg. Major-General Chase 
withdrew his militia from the district. 

But the troops appeared to be insufficient for the pacifica- 
tion of so large an area and consequently on the request of 
Governor Ammons and Congressman Edward Keating, Presi- 
dent Wilson sent the Eleventh Calvary from Fort Oglethrope, 
Ga., comprising 860 men, and two troops of the Twelfth Cal- 
vary from Fort Robinson, Neb., comprising 140 men. The 
first mentioned force will go to the southern part of the 
southern field, which includes Trinidad, Walsenburg, Forbes, 
Aguilar and Delagua. The other force will be the first sent 
to the northern field—Boulder and Louisville. Col. James 
Lockett, of the Eleventh Calvary, will be in supreme com- 
mand. On May 2 the last militiamen left the southern dis- 
trict, one troop of U. S. soldiers being sent to Ludlow, re- 
lieving 200 men of the militia from duty. 


DISARMAMENT 


Also, on May 2 the Secretary of War, L. M. Garrison, is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon individuals, firms, associa- 
tions and corporations in the Colorado strike districts to 
give up their arms. The seeretary stated privately that the 
intention was to disarm first the rioters, then the sellers of 
arms and lastly the citizens. Receipts are beIng given those 
who surrender their arms, but no promise has been made to 
return them. Whether the United States troops have the 
right to disarm the militia and the mine guards who have 
been duly sworn to maintain the peace of the state is a 
question, and Major Holbrook showed no disposition to at- 
tempt such a disarmament. Even:after the proclamation it 
seemed likely that only those volunteering such surrender or 
opposing the military forces of the United States would be 
disarmed by force. 

Orders have been issued forbidding railroads and express 
companies from shipping weapons into Colorado except for 
the use of Federal troops. 


THE COLORADO LEGISLATURE 


On May 4 the legislature of the State of Colorado met 
in special session at the call of Governor Ammons. The 
immediate outcome was less eventful than was expected, the 
chief executive being greeted with applause. It has been 
stated that Governor Ammons will introduce an arbitration 
bill which will, however, not have compulsatory features. 

It is also likely that a bill creating a constabulary wrfll 
be introduced. The legislature has to provide $1,000,000 to 
meet the state military indebtedness. Impeachment of the 
governor appears to be unlikely, as the vote for the speaker 
showed that 23 were in his favor and only 17 opposed. Fur- 
thermore, five of his supporters were not present at the vote. 

The latest report shows that the militia is completely dis- 
banded, except in Routt County at the Oak Creek mine. This 
detachment of 30 men is located 224 miles distant from the 
nearest United States force which is detailed for service in 
maintaining peace. 


& 

Recent experiments in byproduct ovens in Great Britain 
showed that out of every ton of coal charged, there was ob- 
tained from twelve to fifteen c.w.t. of excellent coke, which 
sold in the market for $7.50 per ton. This same ton of coal 
also gave 30 Ib. of ammonia, which sells for $63 per ton; 
100 lb. of tar, at $8.50 per ton; 2% gal. of benzol worth 60c.; 
and 5000 cu.ft. of gas. 
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University of Tenmessee Offfers 
a Course in Coal Mining 


The Mining Department of the University of Ten- 
nessee, at Knoxville, will offer a two-weeks’ course in- 
practical coal-mining subjects to candidates who are qual- 
ifying themselves for the State Mine Foremen’s Exam- 
ination, and to others who are interested in the work. 
The course will begin on May 18, and continue until May 
30. It will be under the direction of Dr. Jarvis, of the 
nining department, assisted by Geo. E. Sylvester, Chief 
Mine Inspector of Tennessee and his deputies, togethe1: 
with other practical mining men of the state. | 

The work has been arranged on the basis of particular 
topics and days, so that those who find themselves unable 
to attend the entire session may select the subjects that 
are of chief interest to them and be present on those days 
only. 

The schedule of subjects and time devoted to them is as 
tcllows: 


Mine gases, their chemical and physical properties; test- 
ing mine gases; effect on the human system; handling mine 
gases and the management of gaseous mines. May 18. 

The theory and practice of mine ventilation; distribution 
of air currents. May 19 and 20. 

Methods of mining; mine timbering and support; mine de- 
velopment; tunneling and shaft sinking. May 21, 22 and 23. 

The use of electricity in mines; haulage; lighting; sig- 
naling; dangers. May 25. 

Explosives used in mines; the handling, use, storage an? 
the theory of explosives; testing. May 26. 

Mine drainage and haulage; haulage systems; laying out 
tracks; transportation of men, coal and explosives. May 27 
and 28. 

Inspection, discipline and sanitation in and around mines; 
mining law; duties of mine foremen and miners. May 29. 

Mine accidents; first-aid and rescue work. May 30. 
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The Certificate Law 


In a recent decision of the examining board of the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, refusing the application of 
a former certified resident of Scotland, for a certificate 
of competency making him eligible to hold the position 
of mine manager in the province, the reason given for 
not issuing such certificate under the new law was that, 
in the opinion of the board, the standard of examination 
in Great Britain in 1909 (the date of the candidate’s 
British certificate) was not equivalent to the present 
standard of examination in Alberta Province. The board 
further stated that the percentage of marks necessary to 
obtain a first-class certificate in Great Britain is not so 
high as the percentage required in Alberta. 


CERTIFICATES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES ARE HONORED BY 
THE CANADIAN AUTHORITIES 


The new law authorizes an examining board to grant 
certificates, without examination, to the holders of cer- 
tificates from any other country, providing that the board 
considers that the standard of training and examination 


required in the. other country was equivalent to that re- 


quired in the province. : In making their decision in this 
case, we believe the examining board acted conscientiously, 
only desiring to maintain the standard of efficiency re- 
quired of all certified mine managers, for whose ability 
to assume such duties they are responsible. The law is 


_the safeguard of all mine workers, and its representatives 


only perform their duty in striving to maintain i 
standard required. 
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Statement of C 


SYNOPSIS—The following is the statement of Martin 
D. Foster, chairman of the House Mines and Mining 
Committee, relative to arbitration and the reply of the 
operators to his proposal: 





@ 
FOSTER’S STATEMENT 


In my conference with Mr. Rockefeller at his office in 
New York I urged on him the importance of submitting the 
differences existing between the striking miners and the 
operators, to a fair and neutral board of arbitration, believing 
that troubles existing in the state of Colorado could be 
peacefully settled. 

I spent the month of February in Colorado at the direc- 
tion of the House of Representatives, investigating condi- 
tions. Mr. Rockefeller has not been there in ten years. I 
have been over the property and have conferred with and 
examined men on both sides of the controversy. I under- 
stand the issues on both sides. 

There is nothing in the differences which cannot be settled 
by arbitration. The demand that the union be recognized 
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union and all the other differences can be amicably settled. 
In my judgment, it is your duty to do so. 


ROCKEFELLER TO FOSTER 
Your telegram last night received. I am forwarding it to 
the officers of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in Denver, who, 
with officials of other mining companies in Colorado, are 
the only ones competent to deal with the question therein 
referred to. 


REPLY OF FOSTER 


Your telegram somewhat a disappointment. We were in 
hopes that you would deem the situation so grave and serious 
that you would give your personal effort to prevent the 
further killing of men, women and children, and we renew 
the hope that you will reconsider and resolve to use your 
personal influence and authority to this humane end. 


REPLY OF EIGHTEEN COAL COMPANIES 


Reply of the Colorado Fuel’ & Iron Co. and other coal- 
operating companies to Dr. Foster. 

Answering your telegram of last night addressed to John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. and referred to Colorado coal-mine own- 





Miuit1a Atop Box Cars ApproacHine LupLtow, Coro. 


has now been withdrawn. The great question now confront- 
ing the strikers and owners is, ‘‘Will you agree to submit 
the matter to adjustment by arbitration?” 

Mr. Rockefeller cannot evade his responsibility; he can- 
not set forth the excuse that he will not arbitrate the recog- 
nition of the union. He can prevent loss of life and property 
by yielding to arbitration. 

The great Pennsylvania strike and also the recent West 
Virginia strike were settled by men on both sides agreeing 
to abide by the decision of umpires. 

National sentiment and every instinct of humanity de- 
mand the prompt settlement of the Colorado strike. Nothing 


should prevent both strikers and Mr. Rockefeller from plac- 


ing the case before a neutral board. 


TELEGRAM OF FOSTER TO ROCKEFELLER 


William Green, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Mine Workers’ Union, makes public statement that mine 
workers will waive any recognition of union or unionizing 
camps. Are you willing to enter into negotiations for set- 
tlement of strike on that basis and stop the killing of men, 
Women and children? TI strongly urge you to do so, and 
believe the strike can be ended without recognition of the 


ers for reply: When, on Apr. 16, the governor withdrew all 
except a small detachment of militia from the field, order and 
quiet prevailed in this state. There were employed by oper- 
ators of Colorado coal mines more than 10,000 apparently 
contented men. On the morning of Apr. 20 the strikers 
in the Ludlow tent colony, two miles from the nearest coal 
mine, placed their women and children in what they con- 
sidered places of safety, and made an armed attack upon the 
militia, encamped nearby. 


LUDLOW 


The fight continued throughout the day and several men 
were killed. During the battle the tent colony was destroyed 
by fire. The next day the bodies of two women and eleven 
children were discovered in a hole under a tent where the 
strikers had placed them when the attack upon the soldiers 
was begun. They had all been suffocated. None of these 
children and no woman was killed by rifle fire nor did the 
soldiers know of, or have reason to suspect, the presence of 
non-combatants where the strikers had concealed them. 

On Apr. 23, Lawson, international board member United 
Mine Workers of America, and the leader of the strikers, in 
an interview published throughout the state, asserted that a 
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war of extermination would thenceforth be conducted by the 
strikers, and Doyle, secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of America, by wire instructed the officials of local unions 
to watch for the approach of the militia, which had been 
ordered back into the field. The meaning and purpose of 
such language was obvious, 


MURDER AND INCENDIARISM 


Since that time the strikers, in armed bodies varying in 
number from 50 to 400, have attacked the town of Delagua 
from the hills and killed three men. They have dynamited 
and burned the buildings and equipment of the Empire, 
Southwestern and Green Cafion mines at Aguilar. They have 
driven men, women and children into the Empire mine and 
sealed the entrance with explosives. After the declaration 
of truce agreed to between the Governor and Hawkins_ at- 
torney for the mine workers, they drove the postmaster and 
others away from the Sunnyside mine and took possession 
of it, as well as the Pictou mine. 

They dynamited the tipple at the McLaughlin mine and 
fired many shots into the buildings at Maitland. They forc- 
ibly entered the store building at Rockvale and carried away 
suns and ammunition. They attacked the building and 
dwelling houses at the Chandler mine and kept up a merci- 
less fire from the hills for nearly 40 hours, killing one man, 
and finally took possession of the camp by slipping hay zi 
number of men under a white flag. 

They have burned, dynamited and completely destroyed 
the McNally mine in Huerfano County, kept up an almost 
continuous fire from entrenchments for fifty hours upon the 
Walsen mine, wounded one woman, killed and wounded four 
men and killed a surgeon wearing the Red Cross insignia 
while attending a wounded soldier on the field. 

They viciously attacked the Hecla mine in Boulder County, 
killed one and wounded three men, and drove all employees 
and their families to cover for many hours. They attacked 
the Forbes mine in Las Animas County with a force of 400 
armed men, killed seven miners, including four Japanese, and 
burned everything in sight including a stable and thirty- 
three mules. : 


THE UNION, A PARTY TO VIOLENCE 


In the prosecution of the campaign of extermination, the 
foregoing are some of the things those men have done dur- 
ing the past few days, with the tacit consent, active codpera- 
tion, and under the personal direction and control of officers 
and paid agents of the United Mine Workers of America. 

As stated before, the coal mine operators of this state 
now have in their employ about 10,000 men, who are satisfied 
with the conditions of their employment. We promised these 
men protection from personal violence when the strike was 
called, and they have stood loyally by their employers under 
mest trying circumstances, disregarding the dangers and 
privations incident to the recent armed attacks of strikers 
upon them and their homes. With these men we will always 
treat concerning matters of their welfare. 

But we cannot enter into negotiations of any character 
with the officers and agents of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who alone are responsible for the terrible reign of 
disorder and bloodshed which has disgraced the state. In- 
stead of it being our duty to do so we conceive it rather 
the duty of the officials of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, who called the strike, now to call it off. They can do 
so if they see fit, and by so doing they will within an hour 
in a great measure restore industrial peace and prosperity 
to this state. 

In no event will the American people, when fully advised, 
permit 1200 or 1500 armed strikers to continue their unlawful 
efforts to prevent 10,000 law-abiding and industrious men from 
working for whom, when, and upon such terms as they 
see fit. 

COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO., 

By J. F. Welborn, President. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL CO., 

By David W. Brown, Vice-President. 
VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL CO., 

By G. F. Bartlett, Jr., Vice-President. 
OAKDALE COAL Co.. 

Dy William B. Lewis, President. 
SOUTH CANON COAL CO., 

By H. F. Nash, General Manager. 
PRIMROSE COAL CO., 

By H. B. King, President. 
THE RUGBY FUEL CoO., 

By George D. Kimball, General Manager. 
THE HUERFANO COAL CO., 

By S. S. Murphy, President. 
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CONSOLIDATED COAL & COKE CO., 
By C. L. Baum. 
ROUTT COUNDY Ete iaaGo. 
By F. L. Prentiss President. 
YAMPA VALLEY COAL CoO., 
By P. M. Peltier, President, 
' HAYDEN BROS. (Juniper Mine), 
By Lewis A. Hayden. 
EMPIRE COAL MINING CO., 
By Marthene and Siple. 
SOUTHWESTERN FUEL CO., 
By S. W. Siple, President. 
THE NATIONAL FUEL CoO., 
By H. Van Mater, President. 
THE ROYAL FUEL CO., 
By H. Van Mater, President. 
THE UNION COAL & COKE CO., 
By J. V. Bowen, President. 
MOFFATT COAL CO., 
By S. M. Perry President. 
LEYDEN COAL Co., 
By S. M. Perry President. 
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A New Psychrometer 


A new form of a swing psychrometer has recently been 
brought out by the Davis Instrument Manufacturing Co., 
of Baltimore, Md. This instrument, which is shown in 
' the accompanying 
illustration, is 8 in. 
in length. The two 
graduated, standard 
thermometers are 
mounted side by side on a light 
metal frame, to which is attached a 
short handle that permits the instru- 
ment to be swung about this handle 
as an axis, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a more uniform evaporation of 
the water from the wet bulb, than is 
obtained in the other type of in- 
strument, which is stationary. 

Two of the features in which this 
instrument is superior to other 
forms of swing psychrometers are 
the lightness of its mounting and 
its compactness. As shown in the 
illustration, the frame of the instru- 
ment consists of a central light rod 
that terminates in a screw point, 
which secures the instrument in its 
case byscrewing into a hole in the bottom of the tube or case 
shown on the left. The case is 1 in. in diameter and pro- 
vides a convenient and safe means of protecting the in- 
strument from harm, in transportation or when being 
carried from place to place. The wet tube, shown on 
the right, is mounted at a slightly lower level than the 
dry tube on the left. The bulb of the former is covered 
with a small silken sack, which can be readily immerse. 
in a vial of water, without wetting the dry tube, when 
the instrument is to be used. Accurate and rapid read- 
ings are obtained with this instrument, which is the most 
convenient form of psychrometer that we have seen. 
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A CONVENIENT 
PSYCHROMETER 


It requires great skill and a lot of experience to enable 
a fireboss to judge by means of the ordinary safety lamp 
when he has a gas cap. He is often troubled in estimating 
small percentages. Indeed it is possible that the number of 
firebosses who can accurately test a percentage of 2%, on 
examination would be found to be in a minority. The eye 
is given to playing tricks, often regulated by the health of 
the individual—good today but indifferent tomorrow. 
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The Colorado Strike 


In the conflict of testimony regarding the conditions in 
Colorado, we are chary of accepting any statements but 
those we know are unbiased—to wit, those made by one 
sarty in favor of the other in an unguarded moment. 

The socialists at Colorado Springs give testimony of 
that kind to the excellence of the management of the coal 
sorporations in that vicinity by a statement drawn up 
md adopted by them at a meeting held Apr. 19, 1914. 
They state first of all that socialism does not mean na- 
ional ownership and that the nationalization of mines is 
aot a socialistic measure. We differ with them, of course. 
Socialism is a somewhat indeterminate creed, but this par- 
jeular faith is a tenet of binding force. They have al- 
vays demanded either that or nothing. They then go on 
so state in discussing federalized coal mines: 
| What difference can it make to the workers what group 
of capitalists own the industries, whether they are owned 
oy one individual, by a ‘“‘souiless corporation” or by a “soul- 
ess state,” so long as the laws are made, interpreted and 
‘nforced by the capitalists through their “soulless” govern- 
nent? 

This doctrine is not new. It is the creed of the Indus- 
rial Workers of the World. In that it states that goy- 
‘mment employees are not likely to be more fairly treated 
han the workmen engaged by private corporations, it ex- 
yresses our own sentiments exactly. We do not observe 
that the federal services are marked by consideration for 
he rights to combine, by the provision of pensions, by 
advanced notions as to safety in operation or by any in- 
verest in the welfare of the employee. We are in accord 
2 this view with the “socialists” of Colorado Springs. 

?ensions and some welfare work in the army and navy 
; on however, be specifically excepted. 

Moreover, we are quite ready to believe the testimony 
if those socialists that conditions of labor would not be 
mproved if the operation of the Colorado mines were to 
i handed over to the state or federal authorities. We 
eadily grant that the socialists of Colorado have every rea- 
on to know whether labor is abused as has been declared, 
‘or on their shoulders would all such tyrannies fall, and 
eing not operators but operatives, they are not likely to 
e protagonists for the coal-mine owners. They are there- 
ore good enough witnesses when they declare that the 
adividual Colorado operators are no more to be suspected 
han their fellow countrymen would be if, as a body, they 
20k control of the mines. 

But Edward Keating, who represents Colorado in the 
ederal House, also replies unexpectedly to those who 
Tgue against the coal operators. Ina speech denouncing 
‘ohn D. Rockefeller, made Apr. 29, 1914, in the Heme 
if Representatives, he stated, “The Colorado laws were 
‘oforced throughout the state, except in the counties of 
‘fuerfano and Las Animas, the counties where Mr. Rock- 
‘feller and his associates dominate the situation.” 

/ Mr. Keating would have us believe that the strike is 
or the purpose of securing the enforcement of state laws. 
Thy, therefore, is it to be found active in other counties 








than those mentioned by him? Why has Fremont County 
been the seat of so much trouble that it has been chosen 
as headquarters for one detachment of the Federal army? 
Why has there been a continuous rattle of musketry in 
Boulder County? For this reason only that the point at 
issue is not one relating to the enforcement of state law, 
as Mr. Keating declares, but is for the purpose of in- 
troducing the closed shop. A law which, apparently, is 
being obeyed in central and northern Colorado, is one 
which requires that no discrimination shall be shown 
against Union men. In these sections the miners cannot 
be seeking merely the right to combine. What they really 
desire to secure is the exclusion of the nonunion work- 
man. 

But there are more friends of the strikers to hear. 
William Diamond, an organizer of United Mine Workers 
of America, in charge of the Trinidad district, is said to 
have stated, Apr. 30: 

“The strikers will comply with every command of the 
Federal authorities, provided we are assured that the 
mines are to be closed and that Federal troops are to re- 
main in the field until this difficulty is settled.” 

All of which means that the United States govenment 
is asked to close down the mines till the men have every 
demand satisfied. The nation is not to permit any man 
to work unless the men who have engaged in lawless re- 
bellion are willing. We can easily see why the militia, 
though directed by a pliant governor, failed to satisfy the 
strikers. 
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The Panama Canal and the 


Coal Trade 


There has been much written about the advantage of 
the Panama Canal to the coal trade, and there is little 
question but that it will profoundly modify conditions and 
in some ways redound to the benefit of the nation as a 
whole. It should cheapen coal on our western coasts and 
provide a better fuel than that which they are now using 
and it should help us to gain some of the coal trade of 
South America. 

But when it interferes with transcontinental travel 
it reduces the aggregate amount of coal used and it tends 
to isolate sections of the country which are now on im- 
portant interoceanic routes. The United States is now 
divided into two parts; one is a peninsula, embracing the 
West, including Mexico, the South American Republics 
and Panama; the other an island, including all the East- 
ern states. It has been our constant endeavor to build up 
means of communication around and outside this island 
and around this peninsula, regardless of the inevitable 
effect on the interior regions and the disturbing action on 
the vested rights of those people, who do not and cannot 
have water frontage 

As to the deterrent effect of water transport on internal 
development, we might instance Newfoundland. It has 
always been a difficult matter to maintain a railroad in 
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that island. Subsidies had to be provided prior to its con- 
struction, and they say that some few years ago one pas- 
senger train only was run every other day. Even today 
there are but six trains a week in any one direction, which 
cover the full length of the line. The water freighters 
are such powerful competitors that the railroad can not be 
made a profitable business without a mail subsidy. Some- 
what similarly, the Panama Canal will serve to remove 
much of the transportation activities from the heart of 
the country to the big rivers, the ocean front and tide 
water, and consequently certain parts of the coal trade 
may be expected to suffer acutely. 

However, the loss to the country will not be so much 
by reason of this changed market as by the fact that de- 
prived of profitable transportation business between cer- 
tain points, the railroads will be obliged as always to 
make up their profits by increased charges on noncom- 
petitive business. This will raise coal freights every~ 
where except where there is competition with water ser- 
vice. The public in the small towns who have helped pay 
for the canal will not only have to continue to pay the 
interest on its construction, but pay again and dearly for 
the business it displaces. 

We do not much sympathize with inland towns in their 
predicament if the traffic on the canal, on the rivers and 
the lakes is economic and can be, and is, made to stand 
the charges of the services rendered to it. The welfare 
of the country must be considered paramount, even if the 
interior does suffer decline. But we have sought to build 
up water transportation by wholly artificial means, mak- 
ing our canals, our harbors and our lockage almost free 
tc coastwise travel. Perhaps most of this traffic is eco- 
nomic; we have no way of telling. The most natural 
way to find out would be to load it with all the charges 
incident to creating, maintaining and lighting the water- 
ways. 

We have no conceivable right to subsidize any form of 
business as against any other in order to lower the rates 
another business is charging. To do so is tantamount to 
acknowledging that the business against which the dis- 
crimination is set in force is not charging too high a rate 
or why should the public have to aid the new competing 
party by presenting it with the facilities with which the 
original carrier was not similarly provided. 

The influence of Big Cities is more powerful than 
that of Big Business, and is just as much the proper sub- 
ject of suspicion. Equally liberal are the appropriations 
of both to the congressional lobbies. These cities are 
mostly along the coast and rivers, and tisey seek to aid 
their transportation problems at the expense of the whole 
country. ; 

Had there been a Panama Canal when gold was discov- 
ered in California, many a goodly city in the Rockies and 
many a coal mine might never have been opened. With- 
out transcontinental roads, the West would have remained 
an undeveloped wilderness. As it was, railroads had 
to be constructed for military as well as for economical 
reasons. Subsidies were given to a few of these so as to 
induce them to take risks such as the nation itself faces in 
the construction of the Panama Canal, the inevitable 
loss of money in the lean years before commerce is es- 
tablished. 

Competition by the Tehuantepec R.R. has reduced the 
inter-oceanic rates and by reducing earnings has increased 
the charges on purely internal travel. Such charges as 
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these, the Canal, especially if freed, will tend to increase 
and the part of the coal business which cannot easily ship 
by the coast is sure to suffer not only in increased freight 
charges, but in the decreased prosperity of the towns it 
supplies. 

Surely it is not a proper duty of Caner! to redial 
tribute the energies of the nation partly at the expense of 
those sections of a common country, which lose and 
not gain by the distribution. Is it too much to hope that 
Uncle Sam may in a few years assimilate a part of the 
lesson he has repeatedly taught the railroads—that a 
common carrier must not make discriminations, least of 
all an organization whose patrons are all stockholders in 
the carrying company. 

Arbitration 


The proposal made by Martin D. Foster, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining, strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in every one’s heart. It seems, at first 
sight, that the coal companies are all wrong in refusing 
arbitration. The inquiry is heard everywhere, “What is 
Rockfeller going to do about it?” 

But it must be remembered that we might also ask 
with reason: What are the armed bands of foreign gun- 
men, who have slaughtered dozens of our citizens, who 
have burned villages and mines, going to do to end such 
a state of insurrection ? 

The operators are not any too favorably disposed to- 
ward arbitration, for somehow our arbitral bodies are un- 
like our law courts. They are animated rather by sym- 
pathy than by justice. So strong is this sentiment of 
surrender to clamor that we could hardly rely on John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. F. Welborn and D. W. Brown 
themselves to arbitrate this matter without making a 
ecncession in wages. 

The outcome is wholly different in international af- 
airs. Arbitration between nations means a decision in 
favor of one or the other on certain counts, but arbitra- 
tion between workingmen and operators always means 
concession to the party of the first part. If it does not, 
then the arbitral award is not worth the paper on which 
it is written and the war it is intended to quench, flames 
up with renewed ardor. 

When men have attempted to subvert order, have 
armed themselves and attempted to dictate who shall, 
and who shall not, work, surely we should call on them 
to quiet the tempest they themselves have raised. Fail- 
ing obedience, the forces of the law should make contin- 
ued disturbance impossible. 

We trust that a wholesale deportation will follow of 
all those foreigners who having taken advantage of a 
friendly power have dared to take up arms against its 
authority. Where the militia has wreaked vengeance 
on those who opposed its action, let the state take the 
proper measures. 

Let us, however, not condemn the militia for the 
deaths it may not have intended to cause. The murder 0! 
Louis Tikas, a prisoner in the hands of the militia, if 
substantiated as appears probable, is to our mind a fat 
greater crime than the burning of a camp which hac 
been armed and hostile and which the militia might wel 
have considered empty. Most of the women and childre 
appear to have left the camp. Possibly the militia di¢ 
not know that 14 still remained or could not escape. | 
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Amount Recoverable for Per- 
sOnal Injury or Death 
BXe As ir) OTREET* 


SY NOPSIS—A recent verdict for $50,000 for personal 
injuries to a coal miner suggests a review of previous de- 
cisions bearing on the excessiveness of awards for per- 
sonal injury or death, and a statement of general rules 
governing such allowances. 

Fifty thousand dollars was allowed by a jury in the 
United States District Court, sitting in Brooklyn the 

other day, for injuries sustained by Matt Yarkanis, a 
‘miner, while working in a mine owned by the Delaware, 
‘Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., at Luzerne, Penn. 

If this verdict is finally sustained by the courts, it will 
probably be the largest recovery that was ever upheld 
In this kind of a case, and one of the largest awards that 
was ever made in a personal injury case. The largest 
‘previous recovery awarded in a coal-mine case seems to 
have been for $37,000, the judgment having been awarded 
_by the same court against the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. 

The Yarkanis suit was based on claimed negligence 
of the company in failing to provide sufficient ventilation 
in the mine. Gases issuing from fissures resulted in a 
primary explosion, which accident caused the explosion 
of dynamite which Yarkanis was handling. His injury 
consisted in loss of eyesight, fracture of skull and leg, 
and internal injuries. 

Theoretically, the measure of damages recoverable at 
law for a personal injury is the amount which will afford 
fair compensation therefor, including allowance for 
physical and mental suffering endured and to be endured, 

loss of time, expense reasonably incurred on account of 
the accident, impairment of earning capacity, disfigure- 
ment of the person, etc. 


Trst oF REASONABLENESS 


‘Since no arbitrary money value can be placed upon 
physical or mental suffering, the courts allow juries 
-mouch latitude in assessing damages therefor, if the award 
is within the proof. Ordinarily, a verdict will not be dis- 
turbed as being excessive unless it is so large as to in- 

dicate that the jurors were governed by passion, prejudice 
or a misconception of the law or evidence of the particu- 
‘lar case. If the amount of interest which the amount of 
‘the verdict could earn, at a reasonable rate, grossly ex- 
ceeds the amount of wages which plaintiff would probably 
have earned annually, and the balance of the recovery is 
excessively disproportionate to the suffering he has en- 
dured and will endure in the future, the award will be 
‘deemed improper. (Idaho Supreme Court, 125 Pacific 
_Tieporter 341.) 
_ Probably the largest recovery ever sustained by the 
courts of this country for a personal injury was the judg- 
/ment for $70,000, awarded by the California Supreme 
/ Court in 1911 against the Southern Pacific Co., in favor 


*Attorney at Law, Commercial Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
; 
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of Willard R. Zibbell. (116 Pacific Reporter 513.) He 
had earned about $2500 a year, had a life expectancy of 
38 years, and his injuries consisted in loss of both arms 
anda leg. The jury returned a verdict for $100,000, but 
the trial judge ordered reduction on this amount to $70,- 
ae In upholding this judgment, the Supreme Court 
said: 


Waar Courts Have HEtp 


“While the damages awarded in this case are very great, 
the shocking character of the injuries, the loss of both 
arms and one leg, the permanent loss of earning capacity, 
the inevitable disabilities and the suffering endured, and 
necessarily to be endured for more than 38 years, pre- 
sent a case where the injuries are as grave as the damages 
are great, or, at least, a case where there is no such 
marked disproportion between the character of the in- 
juries and the award made for them as to suggest at once 
that the award was influenced by prejudice, passion or 
corruption.” 

But $50,000 was held by the Arkansas Supreme Court 
to have been excessive recovery for injury to an employee, 
although he was hopelessly incapacitated for work, was 
paralyzed below the point where his back was broken, 
had previously earned $100 and incurred $1000 expense 
for medical treatment, etc. (140 Southwestern Reporter 
279.) The court ordered the recovery reduced to $25,- 
000. On the other hand, the same court sustained a re- 
covery of $35,000 for permanent disability accompanied 
by curvature of the spine. (137 Southwestern Reporter 
1103.) 

The following awards have, also, been upheld: $20,- 
000 for death of an employee who left a dependent fam- 
iiy (California, 136 Pacific Reporter 303) ; a similar ver- 
dict in Mississippi (63 Southern Reporter 336) ; $25,000 
for loss of arm, leg and teeth (Minnesota, 145 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 40) ; $20,700 for loss of an arm, the other 
arm having been previously amputated (Ohio, 103 North- 
eastern Reporter 761) ; $18,000 by a miner who was se- 
verely crushed (Washington, 137 Pacific Reporter 1019) ; 
$17,000 for impairment of employee’s health, with prob- 
able loss of leg (Virginia, 80 Southeastern Reporter 568) ; 
$27,000 for loss of leg and most of other foot (Alabama, 
62 Southern Reporter 679); $25,000 for loss of leg, 
broken shoulder and permanent incapacity for chosen vo- 
cation (Arkansas, 151 Southwestern Reporter 699) ; 
$20,000 for loss of sight (Washington, 132 Pacific Re- 
porter 241.) 

The following awards have been held to be excessive: 
$35,000 for permanent injury (Idaho, 125 Pacific Re- 
porter 331) ; $30,000 for mother’s loss of son (Florida, 
62 Southern Reporter 210) ; $30,000 for permanent in- 
jury (Washington, 132 Pacific Reporter 39); $20,000 
for death (Louisiana, 63 Southern Reporter 888) ; $18,- 
300 for partial disability (Wisconsin, 143 Northwestern 
Reporter 1027); and $17,500 where there was no total 
disability (Missouri, 161 Southwestern Reporter 726). , 
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Imstruction Work im Jlinois 


It will be generally conceded that the most effective 
work that is being done, at the. present time, in connec- 
tion with the Safety-First campaign, is the instruction 
of industrial workers. Particularly is this true in re- 
gard to coal mining. ‘The work of giving practical in- 
struction to miners has received special impetus in II- 
linois. During the last few months, the work has been 
organized in different centers. 


THr I~LInois MINERS’ AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES 


This organization was established by act of the state 
legislature, Senate Bill No. 259, approved May 25, 1911, 
but only made effective by the appropriation of $15,000 
per annum by the last legislature.. The work of the 
institutes is under the general direction of R. Y. Wil- 
liams, formerly of the Federal Bureau of Mines; and 
schools have since been organized in two mining districts, 
in the southern part of the state. The administration 
of these institutes is, by act of the legislature, placed in 
the hands of the trustees of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. The Department of Mining Engineering of the 
University, in this connection, has planned a two years’ 
course covering the practical subjects of coal mining. 


THE PrEorRIA DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


With the same general objects in view, and for the 
purpose of bringing th° practical instruction of miners 
nearer home, the coal-mine operators of the Peoria dis- 
trict united in an organization known as the Safety-First 
Inspection Bureau. This organization was formed dur- 
ing the month of January, 1914, and has for its purpose 
the prevention of accidents in coal mines and the educa- 
tion of employees of the mines in that district: The plan 
of instruction covers both the science of mining and first 
aid to the injured, together with the personal inspection 
of the mines of the district, for the purpose of reaching 
the entire community of miners and all classes of mine 
workers and giving them such helpful suggestions and in- 
struction as may be practicable. 

The following companies are included in the organiza- 
tion: The Clark Coal & Coke Co., Logan Coal Co., 
Crescent Coal Co., Groveland Coal Co., Brewster & Evans 
Coal Co., Warsaw Coal Co., Newsam Bros. Coal Co. and 
Tazewell Coal Co. The organization has made a wise 
choice in the selection of John Dunlop, former state mine 
inspector, Peoria, who is in direct charge of the instruc- 
tion work. 

Coau AcE has no hesitancy in saying that Mr. Dunlop 
is thoroughly competent and fully qualified, by education 
and experience, to assume the important duties that de- 
volve upon him by reason of this work. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker and an experienced mine inspector. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Dunlop, classes have been or- 
ganized at different points in the district, and the super- 
intendents and other mine officials, by their liberal sup- 
port and presence at the classes, show that they are deep- 
ly interested in the success of the undertaking and the 
welfare of their employees. 

In Peoria, the Proctor Recreation Center have ten- 
dered to the organization the free use of their rooms, 
for class purposes. The Peoria Institution occupies a 
building recently erected and devoted entirely to the rec- 
reation of the citizens of that place. In this building 
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are provided rooms for bowling alleys, basket ball, pool 
tables, social parties and club rooms, besides shower baths 
for male and female, and a large swimming pool. The 
building is a handsome edifice provided and maintained 
by the Proctor Endowment Fund. 

The classes held for the instruction of miners are the 
only educational meetings conducted in the building. The 
attendance on these classes predicts with certainty the 
suecess of the undertaking. Many of the students, at 
present, are preparing to take the coming state examina- 
ions for mine manager, mine examiner and hoisting en- 
gineer, to be held this month. Mr. Dunlop’s long ex- 
perience in the mine inspection work in Illinois and the 
preparation of candidates for examination makes him 
eminently fitted for the work in hand. Mr. Dunlop is 
vice-president of the National Association of Mine In- 
spectors, known as the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the 
United States of America, which will hold its seventh 
annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Penn., in June. 


The Mining Scale 

Latest advices seem to show that there is a deadlock in 
the scale situation. The abundance of coal and the in- 
difference of many of the men as to whether they work 
or not, are factors in the situation. The latter condition 
cannot long continue and it is probable that, in a short 
time, the miners will accept the old scale or the mines 
will work without an agreement. 

At a well attended open-air meeting, near DuBois, in 
central Pennsylvania, on Apr. 28, the speakers, all but 
J. EK. Brown, advised that the men work till after a refer- 
endum has been taken to decide whether the old scale 
unmodified should be accepted in that district. The men 
almost unanimously decided to violate the orders of the 
national officers. They voted to remove their tools and 
stop the boiler and repair men from working. The Nanty 
Glo miners have declared for a closed shop. 

The miners in the Kanawha coal field quit work on May 
1. Thomas Cairnes, president of District No. 17, urged 
them to remain at work, but without. avail. The miners 
during the negotiations had made 24 demands. These 
were later reduced to three. Though the agreement in the 
Cabin and Paint Creek district does not expire till next 
March, many of the men quit work on May 1. 
Miners’ Examinations im Illinois 


Announcement is made that the Miners’ Examining 
Board of the State of Illinois will hold meetings, during 
the month of May, according to the following schedule: 

Peoria, May 5- Spring Valley, May 6; Braceville, May 
7; Danville, Ms. 12; Pana, May 13; Springfield, 
May 14-15; Willisville, May 19; Belleville, May 20; 
Staunton, May 2%; Eldorado, May 26; Benton, May 27; 
Herrin, May 28-29. 

The members of the examining board are Edward | 
Maher, president; John Knies and Nicholas Cowell, sec 
retary. 

Shot-firing accidents Gue to the shot going off after the | 
battery has been disconnected from the cable are fortunately 
very rare indeed. They may easily be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and a good explanation of the cause has per- 
haps never been given. The idea generally favored seems 
to be that the detonating substance becomes slightly damp. 


and then needs a certain amount of energy to make it 
detonate. 
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Indications of Gas on the 
Carbide Lamp 


Referring to the interesting letter of William Kellum, 
- Coat AGE, Mar. 28, p. 536, the following may be of in- 
terest to those using the carbide lamp. 

As has been previously explained, Coat Acer, Vol. 1, 

p. 1136, calcium carbide in contact with water produces 
acetylene gas and calcium hydroxide is thrown down, 
according to the equation 

CaC, + 2 H,O = Ca(OH), + C,H, 
_ The reaction that takes place when this gas burns in 
air, disregarding the inert nitrogen of the air, is 

2C,H, + 50, = 4C0O, + 2H,0 

It is important to remember that the flame of a carbide 
lamp is a gas-fed flame, the gas being generated in the 
-lamp chamber and burned at the nozzle, in contact with 
air. As is well known, all wick-fed flames require first, 
a distillation of the gas from the oil drawn up through 

the wick, which distillation absorbs a certain portion of 
the heat of: the flame. This absorption of heat in wick- 
fed flames, together with the high calorific power of the 
gas generated in a carbide lamp, are sufficient to account 
for the greater tenacity of the carbide flame. The extinc- 
tion of all flame is due to one or both of two causes; 
namely, the lack of sufficient oxygen to support combus- 
‘ion; and the absorption of heat from the flame, causing 
its temperature to fall below the temperature of ignition 
of the gas or vapor. 

I was much interested in Mr. Kellum’s narration of 

the effect observed by him of carbon dioxide or black- 
damp on the flame of a carbide lamp. My experience dif- 
| fers from that of Mr. Kellum’s in one respect; namely, I 
have been able to observe no vertical tendency in the tip 
of the carbide flame, in the presence of carbon dioxide, 
as he has described. In my opinion, the failure of the 
carbide flame to maintain a horizontal position through- 
out, was due to the fact that the lamp had not been 
freshly charged; or, possibly, the nozzle was partly 
choked by water that prevented the free flow of the gas 
: feeding the flame. 

Once, when examining an entry that had caved, my 
carbide lamp, which was freshly charged, did not show 
-any change to warn me of the presence of blackdamp; 

but, after going about 400 ft. in this entry, I felt, first, 
a choking sensation and experienced some difficulty in 
breathing. Taking the lamp from my cap, I set it on 
the bottom to observe more closely its action. My casual 

observation, at first, did not detect anything peculiar. 
| Soon, however, I noted that the flame of the lamp became 
more extended and had a reddish tint. The flame, how- 
| ever, remained horizontal throughout. 
, I now endeavored to light a “sunshine” lamp that T al- 
'| Ways carried with me, to use in case of emergency. The 
‘matches simply flashed and went out. Then I tried to 
light the wick by the flame of the carbide lamp, which, 
by this time had elongated to about 114 or, perhaps, 214 
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in. and had a distinct reddish tint, while the top of the 
flame became smoky; but the flame itself remained hori- 
zontal, as I said before. I spent about five minutes try- 
ing to light the “sunshine” lamp with the carbide flame; 
but it would only burn a moment after taking it from the 
carbide flame. On removing it therefrom, the oil-fed 
flame diminished and went out gradually, with little 
smoke, unlike its extinction in fresh air owing to lack of 
oul or a heavy draft. 

By this time, the carbide flame was more extended and 
redder than ever, and, becoming dizzy, I thought it wise 
to retreat at once. The carbide lamp was not extinguished 
and its flame remained horizontal, as at first. In my 
opinion, the horizontality of the flame depends on the 
pressure of the gas within the lamp, in the same manner 
as the horizontal throw of water from a nozzle depends 
on the pressure in the pipe. I cannot understand how 
any outside cause affecting the combustion of the gas, 
would act to turn the tip of the flame upward or, in other 
words, give it a vertical direction. 

In regard to the enlargement of the carbide flame and 
its extension, I believe this is simply due to the effort of 
the flame to reach a sufficient supply of oxygen for its 
combustion. The reddish tint I consider is due to a par- 
tial or incomplete combustion in the flame. It is a well 
known fact that, while from 13 to 16 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, in an atmosphere of otherwise pure air, is suffi- 
cient for the extinction of a wick-fed flame, gas-fed flames. 
require all the way from 10 to 58 per cent. of that gas for 
their extinction. I believe that this fact is due to the 
higher calorific power of the gas fed to the flame, by which 
a higher temperature of the flame is maintained. As pre- 
viously stated, the extinction of a wick-fed flame is hast- 
ened also by the absorption of the heat, in the distillation 
of the oil in the wick. 

The cap formed above a lamp flame, in presence of in- 
flammable gas, as is well known, is caused by the burn- 
ing of the gas in the air surrounding and in contact 
with the flame. The sensitiveness of a flame to produce 
such a gas cap depends, primarily, on two factors: 1. The 
free access of the air to the flame. 2. The temperature of 
the flame, which directly affects the combustion of the 
gas and enlarges the cap formed thereby. Owing to this 
fact, a flame fed by a gas, such as hydrogen, is much 
more sensitive to the formation of a cap than a wick- 
fed flame, even when the latter is consuming a volatile 
oil as alcohol, naphtha or benzine, which are, in turn, 
more sensitive than the flames of sperm or cotton-seed 
oil. It must be remembered that the calorific power of 
hydrogen gas is from five to ten times higher than 
that of other gases and vapors, which fact makes it the 
most sensitive to the formation of a gas cap. For similar 
reasons, the flame of the carbide lamp is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to gas. 

In reference to the suggestion of introducing a car- 
bide burner into the combustion chamber of a safety 
lamp for the purpose of testing for gas, I want to say 
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that I consider such an attempt unsafe, for the reason 
that the carbide flame cannot be easily reduced and regu- 
lated; but, in the presence of gas, sufficient heat would be 
generated within the chimney to destroy the cooling effect. 
of the gauze. 

In closing, I want to draw attention to the fact that a 
carbide flame indicates the presence of dust more clearly 
than any other open lamp in use. The intense heat of 
the flame causes the particles of dust to burn more bright- 
ly, often producing minute sparks about the flame, besides 
elongating and changing its size and color. 

JAMES ‘I. WARD. 

Scalp Level, Penn. 

Examining for Gas with an 
Open Light 


In reading the article entitled “An Extraordinary Ex- 
perience,” CoaL Agr, Apr. 25, p. 682, what surprised 
ime most was the fact that a man having charge of a mine 
and with six years’ experience as fireboss, should look 
for gas with a naked light. He and the other men pres- 
ent can congratulate each other that they escaped with- 
out harm or injury. The only time a person should ex- 
periment with gas in a mine is when obliged to remove 
it: and only safety lamps should then be used. 

The incident narrated would not be so bad had the 
man making the examination quit after the first mani- 
festation of the curious phenomenon. Instead of this, 
lie seems to have tried the experiment several times, in- 
viting others to witness the spectacle. 

In my experience, I have only known of one man who 
thought he could examine a place for gas successfully 
with an open light and he would have discharged any 
man for attempting the same trick. Many who have 
tried to do this have been burned severely and have 
caused injury to others, while some have lost their livcs 
in the attempt. In my opinion, the mining law should 
cmpower the mine inspector to lay off anyone who would 
be so thoughtless of danger to himself and others as to 
make such a foolhardy attempt. It reminds one of the 
man who toyed with a loaded gun and afterward said “I 
did not know it was loaded.” 

A MINER. 

Seranton, Penn. 

& 


The Mine Foreman ‘ 


Letter No. 38—I want to endorse the statements 
of Mr. Srodes, Coat Acar, Mar. 14, p. 458; as well as 
those in the letter of Mine Foreman, Apr. 18, p. 658. 

As mine foreman, myself, I have long felt that men 
holding this position in West Virginia have too much 
for which they are responsible. There are few plants where 
the mine foreman has not more than he can do to look 
after the inside of the mine. In most cases, it is no 
small matter to maintain the circulation required by law 
and ventilate the working face in such a manner as to 
make the mine safe and healthful. This work alone re- 
quires constant. and watchful care; but, in addition, the 
foreman must give most of his attention to the output of 
coal and to keeping the roads in good condition. 

Besides the inside duties, the foreman must look 
after work on the surface, in the blacksmith shop and 
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on the tipple, in the boiler house and engine room, 
fan house and elsewhere. These buildings, and the 
equipment requiring his daily attention, are often widely 
separated. When a breakdown occurs, he may have to 
spend half a day at a single point, endeavoring to over- 
come the trouble and maintain his output. On going to 
the office in the evening, after such a day, he must ac- 
count to the superintendent for the short tonnage. 

In nine cases out of ten, the superintendent of the mine 
does not fully appreciate the difficulties against which the 
mine foreman must strive. While holding his foreman 
responsible for maintaining the daily output and keeping 
the mine in safe condition, he too often refuses to give 
him the needed support and necessary equipment to per- 
form his duties successfully. Under these conditions, it 
is difficult for a mine foreman to comply with many 
requirements of the state law. 

I have in mind one instance, in this state, where the 
company is operating four mines, and where the superin- 
tendent changes the mine foreman at each mine about 
three times a year. A close observer can see readily 
that the real reason for this condition of affairs is a lack 
of codperation between the superintendent in charge and 
his foremen, many of whom are practical and competent 
men. In such cases, the foreman suffers from the incom- 
petency of the superintendent. 

The suggestion has been made that, owing to these con- 
ditions, it would only be just and right that the state law 
should require certificates of competency of mine sup- 
erintendents; because, as cannot be denied, he is the one 
in power to say what shall or shall not be done. It is 
true in many cases that if a mine foreman suggests 
that the mine is not complying with the mining law of 
the state, he is in danger of losing his place. I am 
glad to see this question discussed and hope to hear 
from others. 

AnoTHER FoREMAN. 

—_——., W. Va. 

Starting Longwall im Roome 

and-Pillar Work 


Letter No, 4—Referring to the inquiry, Coan AGE 
Apr. 4, p. 587, asking if the common longwall system cal 
be successfully applied in a coal mine aiready fully de 
veloped on the room-and-pillar system. The data give) 
in this inquiry—the thickness of the coal, nature of th 
underlying and overlying strata and the fact that the eve 
lies in a basin, are all strong points in favor of the adop 
tion of the longwall system and warrant an affirmatiy 
answer to the above question. 

However, before one decides to change the system a 
ready in use in a mine, he must carefully study the que: 
tion of obtaining efficient labor under the new syste 
Longwall work is a different class of work from roon 
and-pillar operations. It may be difficult to get a ela’ 
of miners sufficiently acquainted with the system. ‘I'l 
adoption of the new system will require changes in r 
spect to yardage, tonnage, undercutting the coal, timbe 
ing and other details, all of which must be careful 
considered beforehand. 

The advantages derived by the proposed change W 
be an increased output of coal, increased percentage 
lump coal, increased safety, better ventilation, less ¢ 
dust, less shotfiring, less expense for brattice boards a 
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| cloth, rails and timber. There is less timber lost in long- 
: wall work than in room-and-pillar operations. The posts 
are used over and over again, and when broken can be 
_ sent out of the mine and worked up into cap-pieces. In 
some instances, steel props have been used to advantage 
- in longwall work. In adopting the longwall system, I 
would endeavor to drive the main haulage roads “on face” 
and the main gateways and stallgates ‘‘on end” or “on the 
butts.” This will insure the maximum amount of lump 
coal. In the present case, I would use longwall mining 
~machines and undercut in the nine inches of soft slate. 
The waste of the seam should be used for building packs. 
The nine inches of bottom coal could probably be taken 
up with the pick as the face advances and loaded out with 
the coal mined. 

In starting the longwall work, I would begin at the 
face of the main haulage road and undercut the coal, 
gradually working the face into a half circle. Wooden 

_rihs should be built at the entrance of the main gate- 
ways, which, of course, are at right angles to the main 
haulage roads. In the case under consideration, the main 
gates should be set off 1800 ft. apart, to allow for four 
stalls on each side of each main gate, each stall having a 
200-ft. face, equally divided on each side of the gateway. 

When the main gateway has advanced a distance of 

from 200 to 250 ft., a crossgate should be set off, by 
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building substantial packwalls at that point. This cross- 
gate should run at such an angle as to cut the inter- 
mediate stallgates successively as they advance 250 ft. 
As these stallgates are cut off by the crossgate, new stall- 
gates are started from the cross-gate, in the usual manner 
of longwall. The blue slate rock should be taken down 
over the main haulage roads, main gateways and main 
returns, up to the sandrock. It will probably prove of 
advantage to use the large pieces of rock for building 
packwalls, while the smaller pieces are used to make 
a good floor over which the track is laid, which will pre- 
vent, to some extent, the heaving of the soft bottom. This 
work is usually done in steps and kept at a distance of 
200 or 300 ft. back from the working face. 

At the coal face, two rows of props are kept, the posts 
being set at recular distances apart. Roadpacks are usu- 
ally built 6 ft. apart, as the face advances; and 9-ft. 
packs are built every 24 ft. along the face. Where there 
is not sufficient waste for building these packs, timber 
cogs are used. These are withdrawn and carried forward, 
as the face advances. The longwall system is fast gain- 
ing favor and undoubtedly will predominate in all coal 
fields when the shallower seams have been worked out. 

Epwin Huspanp, Supt., 
Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co. 
Helena, Ala. 
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Summation of Potentials—The circulation of air in two 
or more splits or currents, in a mine, differs from a tandem 
circulation in the fact that the same unit pressure circulates 
the air in each and all the splits, which are thus separate 
currents moved by one pressure; while in a tandem circula- 
tion one continuous current passes in succession through 
different airways or sections of the mine. 

While in a tandem circulation the mine pressure is equal 
to the sum of the pressures for the several sections through 
which the current passes; and, likewise, the total power for 
the mine is equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in the 
sections; in a split circulation, the total power for the mine 
is equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in the splits, but 
there is but one pressure, which is the same for all the splits 
starting from the same point in the mine. 

As before, indicate the several split pressure potentials by 
Xp,, Xp», Xps, ete.; the corresponding powers on the air by 
Uj, Us, Us, etc.; and the total power on the air by Up remem- 
bering that it is necessary, in all splitting calculations, to use 
the pressure potential, which has the value 


! a 
Xp =a V eva 
The work is simplified by using the part potential value, 
as previously stated, omitting k when finding the potential 
values and multiplying the final result by that coefficient. 
The following shows the development of the formulas for 
the summation of the potentials in split circulations where 
the splits all start from one point in the mine: 











Up = Uy + Ue + etc. (1) 
a q*s 
But, uw, = x0 Us = +My ete. (2) 
By the principle of splitting air currents, 
eX! x. 
prise DEN ys 2S Dy 3 
a_=¥5 Xp” @=F5 Xp° ete. (3) 
Ccmbining equations 2 and 3 and simplifying, 
x). (ss) 
u, = (5% Xous Ue = (ss) Xpar ete. (4) 
: ry a Piri pg p2 


Finally, substituting these values (4) in equation 1, and 
factoring, 


F Q 3 
ajimn ) (Xp: + Xpo + ete) (5) 


Simplifying equation 5, gives the formulas for calculating 
the horsepower on the air at the point of split, by the sum- 
mation of the part pressure split potentials: 


3 
Horsepower on the air, H = eine es (6) 
The formula for calculating the water gage, in like 
manner, is 
kQ? 
Water gage, wg. = 5.2 (Xz)? (7) 
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As an illustration of the usefulness of the summation of 
potential values, we give below the calculation of the horse- 
power on the air, unit pressure and water gage developed in 
the circulation of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in four 
splits, calculated by the usual method on a preceding page, 
1 ee it was necessary, first, to find the natural division of 

e air. 

_ Example—An air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is 
divided, at the foot of the downcast shaft, between the fol- 
lowing four splits: 


Split A, 8x12 ft, 6,000 ft.long; a= 96sq.ft.; s = 240,000 sq.ft. 
Split B, 6x20 ft., 12,000 ft. long; a = 120sq.ft.; s = 624,000 sq.ft. 
Split CVGxLattyessC00 Tt. lonssa =.) 72isoltt.;. Ss = 288;000'saitt: 
Split.D, 4x 6 ft:;, 1/000 ft, lone; a=] 24 sq:ft.;: s = 20,000 sq:tt: 


Calculate the horsepower on the air, unit pressure and 
water gage concerned in producing this circulation, using 
the part potential values and employing the method by sum- 
mation of potentials; no regulators being used in the mine, 
but the division of air being natural. 


Solution—The part potential values for the several splits 
are as follows: 





Split A, Xp = a = 96-4) 5 = 1.920 

Split B, xp 120 \ aBioos = 1.664 
; 72 

Split C, pn 72.41 538,000 = 1-138 

aay 24 

plit D, Xps = oN) “90.000 0.831 


Sum of part pressure*potentials (= Xp) 5.553 
Substituting this value for =X,, in the formulas for find- 











ing the horsepower on the air and water gage, in natural 
splitting, 
9 : 

Horsepower on air, (8) B= oO we — = 19.6 hp. 

, 0.001 2 2 
Unit pressure, p= ee ge = 6.48 lb. per sq.ft. 

0.00000002 x 100.0002 ; 

Water gage, wW.g. = 5.2 X 5.553? = 1.24 in. 


In natural splitting or when no regulators are employed, 
the general mine potential is always equal to the sum of the 
several split potentials, which is true for either power or 
pressure. 

In a tandem circulation, however, the general 
tentials for power (Xy.) and for pressure (Xp) 
by the formulas 

1 1 


Xo = TS; and X,, = ——. 
Ti AVP oANL] X54) One) Wa kay) 
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Extinction of Lamp on Falls 


I was much interested in the answer given to an ex- 
amination question, Coat AcE, Mar. 28, p. 540, which 
reads as follows: 

If, while examining a fall in one of the entries in a 


mine, your safety lamp became suddenly extinguished, what 
gas or mixture of gases would you Say was present? 


I would like to ask, would it be possible, in a portion of 
a mine that is not ventilated, to find the air depleted in 
oxygen to such an extent that a light would be extin- 
guished, assuming there was no marsh gas or carbon di- 
oxide present? Or, would it not be possible to find a 
sufficient quantity of nitrogen given off, in such an 
unventilated portion of a mine, as to render the atmos- 
phere incapable of supporting combustion? Or, again, 
is it not possible for the coal to absorb the oxygen from 
the air to such an extent that the air in that portion of 
the mine will not support combustion ? 

Also, would a lamp be extinguished in an atmosphere 
containing 19 per cent. of oxygen, no foreign gases being 
present ? 

I would like to hear from someone who has made an- 
alyses of mine air, under different conditions, when the 
lamp was extinguished. I have seen safety lamps extin- 
guished at different times on falls when no explosive gas 
was present. 

I remember an instance where a fall had occurred in 
one of the room pillars, during the night, and the fire- 
boss when making his examination the following morn- 
ing found a mixture of gas, on the fall, that extinguished 
the flame of his lamp. Gas had never been seen in that 
section of the mine before. When the gas, in this case, 
had been removed, the place showed no indication of the 
presence of explosive gas coming from the cave. 

READER. 

Punxsutawney, Penn. | 

In the absence of any analysis of the mine air taken 
at the point where the lamp was extinguished, we can 
give no better explanation of the cause of the extinction 
of the flame than that given in answer to the examina- 
tion question to which correspondent has referred. As 
there stated, it is possible for the extinction of a lamp 
to be caused by “sharp” marsh gas—gas undiluted with 
air; or a mixture of marsh gas and carbon dioxide. 

Under certain conditions, where these gases diffuse 
into each other in the absence of air, they form a mixture 
lighter than air. It is also possible for carbon dioxide 
to issue from the roof strata, in such quantities as to 
extinguish a lamp on top of a fall. It is possible, also, 
that temperature may play an important part in holding 
an extinctive mixture of gas at the roof, while a cooler 
undercurrent keeps the air clear at or near the floor. 
These conditions are so numerous that it is impossible 
to more than suggest certain possibilities that may exist, 
any of which may or may not be true in this case. 

In regard to the strata giving off a sufficient quantity 
of nitrogen to render the air extinctive, we do not think 
such a condition is within the range of ordinary possi- 
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bilities, in coal mining. Even assuming that the place 
is not ventilated, there would have to be an addition of 
27.4 volumes of nitrogen to each 100 volumes of free air, 
to produce an extinctive atmosphere containing 16.4 per 
cent. oxygen and 83.6 per cent. nitrogen. 

Neither do we consider it probable, although we admit 
it may be possible, that the coal might absorb sufficient 
oxygen from the air in an unventilated place to render 
the atmosphere extinctive. This condition could only 
exist, however, in a very close place, hardly in mine work- 
ings, even though unventilated. 

Referring to the incident of the extinction of the fire- 
boss’ lamp on a fall of the night before, in pillar work- 
ings, it is possible for a close atmosphere to have formed 
in a space above the roof slate before it fell; and we may 
suppose that the oxygen in that atmosphere would, in 
time, be depleted by absorption to such an extent as to 
render it extinctive. Such a condition may have existed 
in the incident cited by correspondent, and would explain 
the fact that when the gas had been removed, there was 
no further indication of trouble. 

In the absence of foreign gases, a wick-fed flame will 
not ordinarily be extinguished until the oxygen has been 
depleted to, say 16.4 per cent., although an alcohol flame 
is extinguished at 17.2 per cent. Gas-fed flames are more 
tenacious, the hydrogen flame not being extinguished un- 
til the oxygen has been depleted to 6.3 ver cent., in the 
absence of other gases. 


Engimeer of Mimes Degree 


My profession is geology and, for many years, I have 
been engaged in making investigations of coal properties 
and rendering reports upon coal and mineral lands, in 
13 different states. I have been in the habit of affixing 
the letters M. E. to my name when signing these reports. 
I have observed that some engineers write the letters Ii. 
M. after their name when signing such reports. I shal! 
much appreciate having CoaL AGE express an opinion as 
to which of these, if either, is the proper form to use. 
MINING ENGINEER. 

, Penn. 

The letters E. M. written after a name indicate that 
the person is a graduate engineer, holding the degree 
“Engineer of Mines.” The letters M. E., written after a 
name, indicate that the person is a graduate mechanical 
engineer, holding that degree. 

While there are many mining engineers of unques- 
tioned ability who have gained their knowledge by an 
extended experience and practice, only the graduate engi- | 
neer can properly write the letters referred to above after 
his name. The practical engineer who holds no degree, 
but has gained his Imowledge and experience in prac- 
tice, is entitled to write “Mining Engineer,” or “Me- 
chanical Engineer,” following his. name; but ie "shoul 
not use the letters mentioned above, which refer to a de- 
gree conferred by a college or school, authorized to give 
such degrees. 
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Springfield, Illinois, April 20, 
1914 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques—Explain how you would determine the safe 
working load for a seasoned hemlock, mine prop, 10 In. 
square and 7 ft. long, assuming the crushing load is 5300 
lb. per sq.in., for hemlock timber. 

Ans.—The length of the post in feet, being less than 
its diameter in inches, there is no danger of the post 
failing by bending. The safe working load, in this case, 
can, therefore, be calculated from the crushing strength, 
which is given as 5300 lb. per sq.in. The post being 10 
in. square, its sectional area is 10x10 = 100 sq.in., and 
the total crushing load is, therefore, 100 & 5300 — 2000 
— 265 tons. It is customary, in mine timbering, to 
allow a factor of safety of 3, which makes the safe work- 
ing load, in this case, 265 — 3 = 88-+ tons. 

Ques—A current of 9000 cu.ft. of air is passing per 
minute through a regulator. If the difference in pres- 
sure on the two sides of the regulator is equal to 0.7 
in. of water gage, calculate how far the regulator shutter 
is open, assuming the height of the opening is one foot. 

Ans.—For the given quantity of air and water gage, 
the area of the opening is calculated by the formula 


_ V.0004 9 _ 0.0004 & 9000 
Vw. Vv 0.7 
The height of the opening being 1 ft., its width is 4.3 
it. 
Ques.—In a mine ventilated by a fan, which is circu- 
lating 120,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, at a speed of 70 
r.p.m. and a water gage of 2.5 in.; at what speed would 
this fan have to run to circulate 150,000 cu.ft. per min. ; 
and what water gage would be produced by such circula- 
tion ? 
Ans.—Commonly, the speed of the fan is assumed 
to be proportional to the quantity of air circulated ; or, in 
other words, the speed ratio is equal to the quantity ratio. 
By this rule, calling the required speed of the fan a, 
mn 150,000 .5 
— = —~__ = — = 1.25 
70 120,000 4 

and eg = 10 X 1.25 = 87.5 r.p.m. 

More accurately, however, the fourth power of the 
speed ratio is equal to the fifth power of the quantity 
ratio, which gives 


(7 ) = ‘ 5 = 29. 


2 = 710 X ¥ 3.05 = 70 X 1.32 = 92.4 r.p.m. 
Since the water gage varies as the square of the quan- 
tity of air in circulation, the water-gage ratio is equal 
to the square of the quantity ratio, which gives 
w.g. 
2.5 
w.g. = 2.5 X 1.56 = 3.9 tin. 





A = 4.3 sq.ft. 





= 1.25? = 1.56+ 
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Ques.—If the ventilating machine was permanently 
disabled by an explosion of firedamp, what temporary 
means would you employ to restore ventilation in the 
mine ? 


Ans.—Assuming that the ventilating machinery is per- 
manently disabled so that it cannot be repaired in a rea- 
sonable time, steps should at once be taken to secure 
and set up, temporarily, another fan. Such a fan may of- 
ten be obtained from an adjoining colliery or sent on a 
rush order from the nearest machine shop. 


In a gaseous mine, as in this case, no attempt should 
be made to start circulation by a fire basket lowered in 
the shaft, or other similar means. Following an explo- 
sion, there will often be a manifest tendency in the mine 
that will make one of the shaft openings the upcast. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of this tendency to increase the 
natural circulation by any means possible; such as low- 
ering a steam jet into the upcast or the diversion of 
surface winds into the downcast opening. 

There should always be kept on hand, especially at 
mines subject to explosion, emergency equipment that 
will be available for use on such occasions. This equip- 
ment should include a duplicate fan, a small disk fan or 
blower that can be quickly set up when and whexe needed. 
There should also be an abundance of brattice material 
at hand ready for use if conditions permit. 

Ques.—What percentage of firedamp (marsh gas mixed 
with air) is necessary (a) to show a faint cap; (b) to 
readily explode; (c) to be at its most explosive point? 

Ans.—(a) Assuming the firedamp in question is pure 
marsh gas diluted with air, no dust or foreign gases being 
present, it is possible for an experienced observer to de- 
tect the first appearance of a flame cap in an unbonneted 
Davy lamp burning sperm or cotton-seed oil, when the 
marsh gas forms from 2 to 214 per cent. of the mixture. 
Much depends on the stvle of lamp used, the oil burned, 
the velocity of the air current and the experience of the 
observer. Under these varying conditions, a flame cap 
will often not be detected when fully 3 per cent. of gas 
is present; and, at other times, the effect of the gas on 
the lamp flame will be first observed when somewhat less 
than 2 per cent of gas is present. 

(b) A firedamp mixture, consisting of pure marsh 
gas and air only, first begins to explode when the propor- 
tion of gas to air is 1:13; or the mixture contains, say 
7.14 per cent. of gas. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that firedamp is inflammable and dangerous, before 
this point is reached; namely, when the proportion of gas 
to air is 1:17; or, say 5.5 per cent. of gas is present in 
the mixture. 

(c) A mixture of pure marsh gas and air reaches its 
maximum explosive point when 9.46 per cent. of gas is 
present in the mixture; this point being determined by 
the quantity of oxygen necessary for the complete com- 
bustion of the marsh gas, the volume of oxygen required 
for this purpose being twice that of the marsh gas con- 
sumed, 
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Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG 


The belief held here that the personal power long wielded 
by the late George F. Baer, as head of the Reading system 
and of its many subsidiary and associated companies will 
be largely divided, received confirmation in a considérable 
degree, when the directors of the Central R.R. of New Jer- 
sey, on May 1, elected William G. Besler as president of that 
company. 

While Mr. Besler is recognized as an able railroad man, 
it is not thought that there is any likelihood that he may be 
chosen to head the Reading company, the holding corporation 
of the system, where legal and financial training are requi- 
site, or of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., where 
familiarity with the commercial side of the anthracite coal 
business is needed. For these reasons the opinion is expressed 
that the election of Besler made it nearly a certainty that 
some other man would be chosen as the president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


The Possible Successors of the Late George F. Baer 


The most generally accepted view is that the next presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. will be either 
Theodore Voorhees, the veteran vice-president in charge of 
operation, or A. T. Dice, vice-president and general manager. 
W. J. Richards, vice-president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. stands next in line of promotion for the 
presidency of that ‘corporation. 

Incidentally it was recalled that the directors of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. have always recognized the 
principle that under its charter, the president must be 2 
legal resident of the state of Pennsylvania. The principle 
does not necessarily apply to the Reading Co., the holding 
corporation, or to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., which owns and operates the Reading coal mining and 
marketing industry. 

A’ new president was also selected on May 1, for the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., another of the many subsid- 
iaries of the Reading system. The new president chosen by 
the directors, is Charles F. Huber, hitherto vice-president 
and general manager. His former position is abolished. 

The developments of the meetings held on the above date, 
accentuated the opinion held in many quarters that not only 
will there be a great subdivision of the late Mr. Baer’s 
authority, but that separate presidents will be selected for 
every one of the nine different corporations embraced in the 
Reading system. 


Temple Iron Co, 


The Temple Iron Co. directors, on May 1, elected E. T. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia as president pro tempore, to 
succeed Mr. Baer, and Robert W. De Forts was selected to 
take Mr. Baer’s place as a director. 

The directors of the Temple Iron Co. on the above date, 
also announced that the company’s assets had been sold to 
the highest of six bidders. This concern was the storm cen- 
ter of the suit several years ago by the Government against 
the leading anthracite coal-carrying roads, which resulted 
in a decision by the U. S. Supreme Court that the company 
must be dissolved. The Temple Iron Co. held the stock of 
eight important coal-mining concerns in the Wyoming 
region, and its shares were held by the railroads until the 
court ordered that this control should cease. 

The buyer was the firm of Thorne, Neale & Co. The chief 
assets comprise eight collieries and a cash payment will be 
made for them. The new owners of the Temple Iron Co. 
operate other large properties in the Schuylkill and Wysm- 
ing regions. 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. and the Coal Sales Co. 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. and other defendants on Apr. 
30, filed their answer to the government’s suit for the disso- 
lution of the existing relations between the railroad com- 
pany and various coal-producing companies. The answer is 
a general denial to the allegations of a combination in re- 
straint of trade or any infringement of the provisions of the 


Sherman anti-trust law. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. specifically denies that 


it receives favors of any kind from the railroad company that 
might be called discriminatory against other shippers. The 
company further says it has nothing to do with interstate 
trade. . 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., in its answer stated 
that the sole purpose of the organization of the company 
was to separate and disassociate absolutely the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. from any interest or participation in the anthra- 
cite coal business other than the mining and production of 
anthracite coal and its sale at the mines. 

The answer adds that not a single share of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co. stock was subscribed for at the time 
of its organization or at any subsequent time by either the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. or the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., but ad- 
mits “that the large majority of the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
stockholders as of February, 1912, availed themselves of the 
privilege offered to. subscribe to its stock at organization,” 
and that “its first officers were chosen largely from the 
officers of the Lehigh Valley Coai Co.’s sales agency force.” 
It denies however, “that any of its incorporators or any 
other board of directors were the nominees, representatives 
or instruments or under the control of the defendant Lehigh 
Valley R.R.,” or “that its shares were intended for distribu- 
tion among stockholders of the railroad company pro rata 
or otherwise.” 

As to coal it purchased from the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. asserts that the fixing of 
price was a matter of bargaining, involving several legiti- 
mate business considerations, and the answer declares that 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. has never used or_atteémpted to 
use, and never has had and does not n ave the power 
to use it as an instrument for purpose. 


Additional Rescue Stations 


In the effort to have the government add 10 additional 
rescue stations and 15 additional rescue cars to the govern- 
ment service throughout the country, President Van Bittner, 
of District No. 5, of Pittsburgh, and Andrew Matti vice- 
president of District No. 9, of Hazleton, United Mine Workers 
of America appeared before the Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee, Apr. 29, and urged the passage of such a law. 

Vice-President Matti delved extensively into the affairs 
of the anthracite coal district of the state, and when asked 
the reasons for the many accidents occurring in the hard- 
coal fields he declared that some of them could be avoided if 
the number of mine inspectors were increased. He stated 
that the number now employed is entirely inadequate to 
meet the wants at the various mines. 

He added that the miners seldom see the inspectors. He 
did not believe these officers were remiss in their duties, 
but the amount of labor needed for complete inspection is 
now excessive, due to the increased number of mines, to the 
depth of the shafts, and the distance from the chambers to 
the surface. “It would take” he said, “the inspector now- 
adays about a month, to examine the average mine, and 
when he completed his labors it would be necessary, in order 
to keep the workings of the mine under the closest observa- 
tion, to start back and do the mine over again.” In other 
words, Mr. Matti believes that there should be an inspector 
for almost every colliery. 

He also favored the establishment of additional rescue 
stations, and cars. It was his belief that at least three more 
of these cars should be located in the anthracite fields, one 
at Hazleton, the other at Scranton, and the third at Shamo- 
kin or in that vicinity. It was- contended by the miners’ 
representatives that more cars are needed in the anthracite 
region, because of the greater danger in anthracite mines 
than in the bituminous regions where there is little gas 
where the roof is low, and where there is little danger of 
caving. 

Anthracite 


Jeddo—The Casino, the new Jeddo club house, erected by 
G. B. Markle Coal Co., is now completed and was thrown 
open on May 2; General Manager A. B. Jessup delivered the 
address of welcome. The building is one of the most modern 
club houses in the anthracite region and is a valuable ad- 
dition to that little mining town. 

Drifton, Penn.—Ground was broken on Apr. 29 for an 
addition to the Mining & Mechanical Institute. The new ad- 


a 
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dition will be of the same style of architecture as the pres- 
ent building and it is the intention of the contractor to have 
rooms ready for occupancy in September. A manual-training 
and chemical department will be maintained in the new 
structure. 


Wilkes-Barre—Locals of the United Mine Workers at the 
several collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for the past 
week have been discussing what is called the “prop ques- 
tion” and the grievance committee of the Dorrance colliery 


-. called on the officials and made a request that the men be 


paid for the placing of props. The request was refused and 
it was explained to the committee that according to the scale 
now in effect, the miners agree to place props in the work- 
ings without extra charge. It is thought that other locals 
beside the Dorrance have discussed the question and re- 
quests from other committees are expected to be made to 
the officials. 


Centralia—The strike of mine workers at Packer Col- 
lieries Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, operated by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., which went into effect Apr. 27, throwing 4000 men 
and boys out of employment, was amicably settled on May 
2, and the collieries will resume full operation at once, 
causing much rejoicing. 


Pittston—One miner was instantly killed and another 
perhaps fatally injured in the Hoyt shaft of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., on May 2, when these men were run down 
by runaway cars. The men had started up the slope behind 
some loaded cars, when the rope broke and the cars started 
down. Before they could reach a place of safety they were 
caught under the wagons, which left the track and buried 
them in the débris. 


Taylor—Attorney William Brewster, of Wilkes-Barre, on 
Apr. 30, bid in the property of the defunct Marion Coal Co. 
for $531 at a trustees’ sale, conducted by Attorney William 
A. Titsworth, who was appointed referee in bankruptcy. It 
is said that Brewster represented W. P. Boland, president 
and organizer,of the company. The sale closes a long legal 
battle. 

Bituminous 

Lilly—The independent miners’ union at this place is find- 
ing the cost of maintaining its large membership now out of 
work a heavy burden. The union pays to every member out 
of work $2 a week; $1.50 to his wife and 50c. to each child 
under age. Since the slackening of work at the mines, the 
special reserve fund of $17,000 has been dwindling at a 
rapid rate. 

Connelisville—Several hundred miners and coke workers 
at the Herbert plant of the Connellsville Central Coke Co. 
struck on May 2, when notices were posted announcing a re- 
duction of 25c. a day for drivers and coke workers and 10 


per cent. for miners. 


Washington—The number of violent deaths in Washing- 
ton County in April due to alcoholic drink was just twice 
the deaths in the coal mines. According to the monthly re- 
port of the coroner, James Heffran, four persons died as a 
result of using liquor, while the mines only took two lives. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—Against the instructions of their leaders, 10,- 
000 miners in the Kanawha Valley have laid down their tools 
and refused to work, having voted almost unanimously to 
remain idle pending an adjustment of the wage controversy, 
which has been the subject of a prolonged conference be- 
tween the operators and union officials. Failure to arrive 
at an agreement on various disputed points caused this ac- 
tion on the part of the miners, who became impatient at the 


delay. President Thomas Cairns, of District No. 17, which is ~ 


involved in the controversy, is endeavoring to persuade the 
men to return to work until the negotiations are concluded, 
but without much prospect of success. 

It is feared by many that scenes rivaling those of the 
strike in Paint and Cabin Creek districts will take place 
during the present strike of the miners in the Kanawha 
coal district. There are 10,000 miners out, and the situation 
is ominous. 

Unlike conditions following previous mine explosions 
in the state of West Virginia, the widows, children and other 
dependents will be taken care of by a fund created by the 
employers and employees, made possible under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which went into effect last October. 


Wellsburg—The Rex Carbon Coal Mine, about five miles 
east of here, on the Wabash R.R., is being put in condition 
for operating, and it is expected to have the mines in work- 
ing order within a few weeks. 


KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—The Hazard Coal Land Co., which holds 3200 
has just leased about half of these holdings to the 
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Ashless Coal Corp., of Roanoke, Va. The Ashless Company 
‘will install an electrically equipped plant with 1000 tons 
daily capacity and the operation will be under way as soon 
as possible. The Hazard company is now negotiating for the 
lease of the remainder of its land. 


Pineville—Mine operators and miners are much elated 
over what Congressman Caleb Powers reports that there is 
an excellent prospect that either Pineville or Harlan, in the 
Eastern Kentucky coal field, will get one of the mine rescue 
stations to be established by the Federal government. Mr. 
Powers some time ago introduced a bill in the house calling 
for the appropriation for two stations of $26,500 each, one to 
be located here and the other at Harlan. Local interests are 
not disappointed especially in the recommendations from the 
Department of the Interior that Kentucky be allowed but one 
station. 

OHIO 


Massillon—Fire starting in the boiler room of mine No. 
21 of the Massillon Coal Mining Co., located at Dalton, nine 
miles north of Massillon, destroyed the outside equipment 
of the company, entailing a loss of approximately $50,000. 
It is announced that the plant will not be rebuilt. 


Columbus—It is announced that the newly created United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations will likely take a 
hand in the Ohio wage controversy. It is understood that a 
representative of the commission, Alexander M. Dailey, has 
been in the Buckeye State investigating conditions relative 
to the coal-mining industry and that his report will soon be 
filed with the commission. It is believed that public hearings 
may be fixed at which both operators and miners will be 
called to testify. 


Fort Smith—Negotiations to arbitrate the strike between 
the miners and the Bache-Denman Coal Co. terminated when 
the company refused to be a party to the proposal of State 
Labor Commissioner J. C. Clary, which was to have the Gov- 
ernor appoint a committee to settle the matter. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan——The drilling outfit now sinking test holes at 
Caledonia for the Monon Coal Co. will be removed to Shel- 
burn, to drill test holes to the No. 5 vein at the Steel Tipple 
and Mammouth mines. These have been shut down because 
of exhaustion of the vein they were working. 


Jasonville—The Latta’s Creek mine, closed for a month, 
has been reopened. The Island Valley mine has been closed. 


Terre Haute—The settlement of the wage and working 
conditions in Indiana for the next two years is put in the 
hands of a subscale committee of the operators’ and miners’ 
associations. This committee has begun its meetings, using 
as headquarters the office of Phil H. Penna, secretary of the 
operators’ association. 


ILLINOIS 

Springfield—The Illinois Mining Investigation Commission 
recently appointed by Gov. Dunne, has been recently organ- 
ized, electing Thomas Jeremiah, a coal.operator of Williams- 
ville, as president and R. J. Wilson, of Marissa, a miner, as 
secretary. The commission will investigate mining condi- 
tions in the state and will draw up such amendments to 
Illinois Mining Laws as they think desirable, and report 
them to the General Assembly when it meets next winter. 


38, which has been operated for 
The City Coal 
Co. has given up its lease to the Edwardsville Coal Co., the 
owners, and it is reported that the property will be con- 
verted into a large coal yard. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The first investigation ever undertaken under 
the auspices of this state in a labor dispute has been recently 
started, when J. J. Clary, state commissioner of labor, began 
inquiry into the difficulties between the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Bache-Denman Coal Company. -: The 
trouble between the mine workers and the company re- 
sulted in the company’s breaking its contract with the union 
and substituting the “open shop” policy. 

CANADA 


Victoria, B. C.—The Canadian Collieries, Ltd., operating 
mines on Vancouver Island, B. C., has asked holders of the 
company’s bonds to consider a proposal that the company 
be allowed to postpone sinking fund payments for five years. 
Labor troubles during the past 18 months have caused serious 
loss of profit, necessitating the fixed charges for the past 
year being met to a considerable extent out of working cap- 
ital. They have also delayed the carrying out of the scheme 
of new construction and development entered upon soon after 
the company was organized, so that the sum of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 provided to pay for the extension and im- 
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additional working capital, has 
proved to be inadequate. About $1,500,000 more will probably 
be required to complete the necessary work. This sum cer- 
tain holders of the stock are willing to find when required, 
provided that the holders of the first mortgage bonds agree 
to the postponement until Mar. 21, 1919, of the sinking fund 
payments, the first of which fell due on Mar. 31, last. Power 
will be reserved by the company, however, should circum- 
stances make it desirable to commence payment of the sink- 
ing fund at an earlier date than that specified. The resolu- 
tion for the postponement of sinking fund payment also pro- 
vides that no dividend shall be paid on any share of capital 
stock until after commencement is made on the payment of 
the sinking fund. 
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John E. Finney has been appointed receiver for the Poteau 
Coal & Mercantile Co., Poteau, Okla. 


The Hazard Mfg. Co., formerly of 50 Dey St. has re- 
moved its office and warehouse to 533-541 Canal St., New 
York 


R. C. Cole has joined the staff of the Pneumatic Tool 
Department of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and has been stationed 
at the Chicago Office. 

C. L. Purcell has been made assistant to sales manager 
J. A. Rundio, of the New Pittsburg Coal Co. at Columbus, 
Ohio, to take the place of Ray Davis, who resigned. 

George H. Garrey has recently severed his connection with 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. and allied companies, 
as their chief geologist, and has opened an office as con- 
sulting mining geologist and engineer at 115 Broadway, New 
York. 
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N. E. Gee, Altoona, Penn., 1,082,419, Dec. 28, 1913. 
Serial No. 446,291. ’ 


C. Dushek, Beloit, Wis., 


Stoker. 
Filed July 31, 1908. 


Miner’s Lamp. 1,080,050, Dec. 2, 


1913. Filed May 1, 1913. Serial No. 764,907. 
Boiler. H. W. Jacobs, Topeka, Kan. 1,093,430, Apr. 14, 
1914. Filed Apr. 21, 1918. Serial No. 762,634. 


Miner’s Lamp. F. E. Baldwin, New York, N. Y. 1,094,358, 
Apr. 21, 1914. Filed May 16, 1918. Serial No. 767,971. 
Furnace Stoker. EH. F. Krell, Detroit, Mich., 1,082,126, Dec. 
23, 1918. Filed March 11, 1911. Serial No. 613,679. 
Shovel for Stokers. C. A. Fell, Dronfield, Eng., 1,080,903, 
Dec. 9, 1913. Filed Noy. 16, 1912. Serial No. 731,853. 


Dumping Grate. W. W. Lewis, Garnet, W. Va., 1,082,127, 


Dec. 23, 1913. Filed Feb. 16, 1912. Serial No. 677,942. 
Grate Bar. G. S. Sargeant, Greensboro, N. C., 1,081,350, 
Dec. 16, 1913. Filed Apr. 30, 1912. Serial No. 694,053. 


Grate Shaking Guard. J. L. Shani, Paragould, Ark. 1,092,- 
654, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Jan. 4, 1913. Serial No. 740,169. 
Miner’s Cap. D. F. Brubaker, Glen Campbell, Penn., 1,081,- 
659, Dec. 16, 1918. Filed June 1, 1912. Serial No. 701,060. 
Mine Car Wheel. W. M. McCoy, Birmingham, Ala., 1,081,- 
318, Dec. 16, 1918. Filed July 3, 1913. Serial No. 777,350. 
Boiler Furnace. J. M. Woodling, Morganton, N. C. 1,091,- 
996, Mar, 31, 1914. Filed May 4, 1912. Serial No. 695,087. 
Coal Washing Jig. F. L. Boone, Greensboro, Penn. 1,091,- 
797, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Dec. 31, 1912. Serial No. 729,483. 
Steam Generator. E. Pielock, Berlin, Germany.  1,082,- 
1386 Dec. 23, 1918. Filed Jan. 23, 1913. Serial No. 672,934. 
Tangential Flame Furnace. W. N. Best, New York, N. Y. 
1,091,475, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Feb. 19, 1904. Serial No. 194,310. 
Sprinkling Car for Mines. J. J. Harris, Canonsburg, Penn. 
1,098,268, Apr. 14,1914. Filed Apr. 24, 1913. Serial No. 763,416. 
Coke-Oven Door. H. Barenter, Essen-West., Germany. 
1,093,522, Apr. 14, 1914. Filed Jan. 19, 1914. Serial No. 813,039. 
Steam-Boiler Furnace. C. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Penn. 
1,093,790, Apr. 21, 1914. Filed Aug. 30, 1918. Serial No. 787,412. 
Bit for Mining Machines. J. J. Moore, Springfield, Ill, 1,- 
081,131, Dec. 9, 1913. Filed Nov. 15, 1912. Serial No. 731,613. 
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A. J. Wilkins, Coal Center, Penn., 1,- 
Filed Feb. 7, 1913. Serial No. 746,839, 


Smoke Consumer. 
081,417, Dec. 16, 1913. 


Coal-Washing Apparatus. C. H. Boardman, Columbus, 
Ohio. 1,091,910, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed May 17, 1910. Serial No. 
561,582. 


Smoke Recording Apparatus. H. C. Alger, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, 1,093,903, Apr. 21, 1914. Filed Sept. 6, 1912. Serial No. 
719,009. 

Apparatus for Coking Coal. 
Y.,. 1,080,142, Dec. 2, 1918. 
503,732. 


Self-Oiling Mine Car Wheel and Axle. W. H. Bines, Barnes- 


H. L. Doherty, New York, N. 
Filed June 22, 1909. Serial No, 


ville, Ohio. 1,091,796, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Oct. 2, 1918. Serial 
No. 792,980. 

Miner’s Lamp Holder. N. Frieband, Shenandoah, Penn., 1,- 
080,434, Dec. 2, 1913. Filed May 10, 1913. Serial No, 
766,783. 

Smoke Preventer. H. Lindsay and W. B. Jackson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1,092,582, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Aug. 4, 1911. Serial 
No. 642,308. 

Safety Catch for Mining Cages. (C. Methven, Herminie, 
Penn., 1,080,648, Dec. 9, 1913. Filed Nov. 14, 1912. Serial 
No. 731,300. 


Igniting Device for Miners’ Lamps. A. Paserbski, Mikult- 


schultz, Germany. 1,091,891, Mar. 31, 1914. Filed Sept. 28, 
1911. Serial No. 651,861. 
Locomotive Fireman’s Coal Shoveling Recorder. G. & 


Weston, St. Louis, Mo. 
1913. Serial No. 760,549. 


Furnace. J. H. Parsons, assignor to Parsons Engineering 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 1,092,851, Apr. 14, 1914. Filed Oct. 29, 
1907. Serial No. 399,702. 


Boiler Flue. H. W. 
Shupert, Bristol, Ind. 1,093,429, Apr. 14, 1914. 
1012. Serial No. 706,567. 


Water Tube Boiler. E. H. Wells, assignor to Babcock & 
Wilcox, Bayonne, N. J., 1,080,618, Dec. 9, 1913. Filed April 8, 
1912. Serial No. 688,131. 


Steam-Boiler Control. J. Wilkinson, assignor to General 
Electric Co. New York, N. Y. 1,095,138, Apr. 28, 1914. Filed 
Oct. 5, 1912. Serial No. 724,016. 


Steam Generator with Forced Circulation. P. Fonque and 
G. Charpentier, St. Denis, France, 1,082,312, Dec. 23, 19133 
Filed Jan. 6, 1913. Serial No. 740,467. 


Mining Machine. H. B. Dierdorff assignor to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,081,818, Dec. 16, 1913. 
Filed Oct. 25, 1909. Serial No. 524,416. 


Boiler Furnace. J. M. Cameron, assignor to Cameron 
Smokeless Boiler Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 1,093,911, Apr. 21, 
1914. Filed Sept. 6, 1912. Serial No. 626,846. 


Limber Pin for Mine Skips. C. H. Sawyer and J. Bowditch, 
Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia. 1,092,750, Apraaae 
1914. Filed Sept. 18, 1918. Serial No. (89,715. 


Furnace Front. F. M. Clark, assignor to Multiple Grate 
Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., New York, N, Y¥. 1,094;7020 
Apr. 28, 1914. Filed May 3, 1912. Serial No. 694,822. 


Apparatus for the Treatment of Smoke from Furnaces. W. 
L. Thomas, assignor to Smoke Eliminator Syndicate, Ltd.,. 
London, Eng., 1,082,245, Dec. 28, 1918. Filed Dec. 11, 19133 
Serial No. 665,121. 


Supporting Mechanism for Endless Traveling Grates, F. 
M. Clark, assignor to Multiple Grate Bar Endless Chain 
Stoker Co., New York, N. Y. 1,094,703, Apr. 28, 1914. WFiled 
May 3, 1912. Serial No. 694,823. 


1,092,466, Apr. 7, 1914. Filed Apr. 1e 


and E. We 
Filed June 29, 


Jacobs, Topeka, Kan., 
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Scranton, Penn.—Penn Forest Coal Co. is building a 


breaker between Beaver Meadow and Weatherly to prepare 
the fuel to be mixed from the recently tapped veins on the 
Penrose tract. 


Connellsville, Penn.—It is reported that within a short 
time, the Republic Iron & Steel Co., expects to begin oper- 
ating the 80 by-product ovens now nearing completion. 
About 200 additional men will be given work. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Pioneer Coal Co. has announced plans 
for the erection of a new building for the commissary de- 
partment which will be enlarged. The company has ordered 
also the construction of a number of new homes for its min- 
ers. 
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Falmouth, Ky.—Surveyors are at work on the survey of a 
-rojected railroad line to run from Newport, Ky., along the 
vast bank of the Licking River, to be called the Virginia & 
vicking River R.R. The operations are being made to enable 
n estimate of the cost of the railroad to be reached. The 
‘romoters would open up some 80,000 acres of coal lands in 
his vicinity and propose to handle their product through 
Tewport and Cincinnati. 


Jackson, Ky.—The Kentucky interests of the Lete-Maup- 
Jin Engineering Co. have been purchased by W. S. Canning, 
\f£ this city. In the new Kelly Kash building, now in course 
f construction here, Mr. Canning will install a coal-testing 
‘aboratory and a completely equipped engineering office by 
"he first of June. 
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Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin No. IX, “The Coal 
tesources and General Geology of the Pound Quadrangle 
n Virginia,” by Charles Butts. Sixty-one pages 7x10 in. 
vith maps and diagrams. 





Hilinois Coal Mining Investigations, Bulletin 2, “Coal Min- 
jag Practice in District VIII (Danville) by S. O. Andros.” 
“orty seven pages 6x9 in. illustrating and describing shaft, 
‘rift and strip mining in Vermilion and Edgar Counties, 
llinois. 

University of Texas, Bulletin No. 307, “The Fuels Used in 
‘exas,” by William B. Phillips and S. H. Wowell. Two hun- 
red and eighty seven pages, 6x9 in. illustrated. Discusses 
in considerable detail the coal, lignite, oil, gas and other 
“uel resources of Texas, and the present development of the 
ame. ; 
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Bulletin No. 23. 
Humidifying.” 


The American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Sirocco System of Purifying, Cooling, 
light pages 8%x11 in. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., National Bulle- 
in No. 18 A. ‘National Reamed and Drifted Pipe.” Ten 

| ages 81x11 in. illustrated. 


Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., Bul- 
atin No. 400-1 “Weatherproof Insulated Wires and Cables.” 
‘welve pages 6x9 in. illustrated. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., Bulletin No. 118, 
Centrifugal Fire Pumps,’ Twelve pages 7%x10 in. illus- 
rating and describing centrifugal fire pumps. 


G. L. Simonds & Co., Chicago, Ill. “The Vulcan Soot 
leaner.” Forty-eight pages 6x9 in. illustrating and describ- 
jag the operation and benefits of the Vulcan soot blower. 


The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., National Bulle- 
in No. 11 B “History, Characteristics and the Advantages of 
|/Vational’ Pipe.’ Twenty-seven pages 81x11 in. illustrated. 


Alberger Pump and Condenser Co., New York. ‘Alberger 
Ixpansion Joints.” Fifteen pages 6x9 in. showing various 
inds of straight line expansion joints without stuffing boxes. 

The Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Bulletin 
|04. “Portable Instruments.” Forty-seven pages 8x10% in. 
}lustrating and describing portable electric testing appli- 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS | 
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Edmonton, Ky.—The Premier Products Co. has been or- 
| anized with a capital stock of $300,000, to mine coal and 
‘on. 





Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Co. has been incorporated 
ith a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are J. L. 
‘mith, A. M. Gregory and John Reese. 

Stillwater, Ohio—The Stillwater Coal Mining Co., of Still- 
‘rater, O., has filed amended articles of incorporation increas- 
lg its capital stock from $350,000 to $600,000. 

1 Dewar, Okla.—The Electric Coal Co. has been organized 
rith a capital stock of $5000. The incorporators are J. T. 
-uckner, Ora Buckner and E, A. Jennings, all of Dewar. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The Wm. J. Hamilton Co., coal and kin- 
dred products, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are Wm. J. Hamilton, L. E. Ridg- 
way, A. Morse and D. M. Hamilton, all of Columbus. 
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Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. has 
decided to substitute horses for mules in hauling coal and 
supplies about the collieries and in the city. The company 
has found that horses are better suited for the outside work 
than mules. 


Massillon, Ohio—General Manager John Whalen, of the 
Massillon Coal Co., has announced the opening of three new 
mines west of Massillon upon which work will be started 
immediately. These will furnish employment to between 
400 and 500 men. 


Springfield, I11—The Montour Coal Co. recently resumed 
activities. Its mines are the Empire, located near the state 
fair grounds, and those at Virden, Auburn and Girard. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Illinois, with branch offices in the 
Reisch Building, will handle the output of these mines. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—A good-sized coal operation on the 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R. is to be begun shortly east of 
here in coal lands lying on the border of Letcher and Pike 
Counties. The operation will be by the Bucalo Creek Coal 
Co., organized and recently incorporated with a $50,000 capital. 


Uniontown, Penn.—At a meeting of bituminous-mine in- 
spectors held recently, preliminary arrangements were com- 
pleted for the annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of America, which will be held in Pittsburgh com- 
mencing June 9. The technical program is being worked out 
by a committee and will be announced probably early in 
May. 


Hazard, Ky.—The opening up of two large tracts of coal 
properties, one on the Racoon Branch and the other on David- 
son Creek, in Perry County, has been begun by W. E. Davis, 
formerly interested in the Jellico district. In the operation 
of the latter property it will be necessary to build a bridge 
in order to convey the coal from the mines across the river 
to the railroad line. 


Washington, D. C.—Increased rates on coal from grouped 
mines in southern Indiana and Illinois to points on the Mason 
City and Clear Lake and the interurban railways in Iowa, 
proposed by the Roek Island and other railroads, have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
order of suspension lodged against the advances withdrawn. 
The increased rates are to take effect May 8. 





Louisville, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Mining Co., of Louisville, 
which recently disposed of two large operations near Coxton, 
Ky., by lease, owns another large tract in Harlan County upon 
which the company is considering the establishing of an oper- 
ation. The plans in this direction, however, are indefinite, 
and if the opening up of the mine should be decided upon it 
would take place late this year at the earliest. 


Turley, Tenn.—Messrs. Seabrook & Howard, and other 
parties of Atlanta, have purchased the old Rock Springs Coal 
Co. on the Southern R.R. at Turley, Tenn., and have organized 
the Turley Coal Co. The present plant will be entirely over- 
hauled and machinery installed under the direction of A. H. 
Wood, an experienced mining engineer of Petros, Tenn. The 
new company intends to handle a large tonnage. 


Pittsburg, Kan.—The Pratt-Durkee Coal Co., of Cherokee 
County, Kan., recently filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy and Edward I. Martin, of Columbus, Kan., was ap- 
pointed receiver. It was reported that the company’s assets 
were slightly more than its liabilities. The cause as given 
for the condition is that the price of coal is too low to make 
a profit for the operator, and that labor conditions make it 
impossible to operate economically. This is the first strip- 
pit company to go into the hands of a receiver. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. 
Louis has been organized, consisting of about 30 operators 
of mines in the Inner District, producing commercial coal. 
The Inner District mines are that group of mines taking 
the 32c. freight rate to East St. Louis. R. W. Ropiequet has 
been retained as traffic manager, under contract. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to take action against the rail- 
roads entering East St. Louis that own coal minees, and 
which roads are operated exclusively for the purpose of 
hauling this coal to the St. Louis market. 
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General Review who have stayed out of the market so far are disposed to be 

consistent in their attitude. June and July, they figure, will 

Heavy movement of anthracite with demand centering 


particularly on stove coal. Bituminous down to the bottom, 
but has failed to round the corner yet. Surplus stocks being 
cleaned up. 

The cool April weather, together with the heavy demand 
for storage purposes resulted in a large movement of an- 
thracite last month.° Many orders were carried over into 
the current month and an active situation prevails among 
the large companies. The demand is centering particularly 
on stove coal, while the steam grades are now showing a 
tendency to ease off under the heavily increased production, 
and some companies are reported as putting these back into 
storage. In the dealer trade, the situation is by no means 
so favorable. Some of the prepared grades are still offering, 
at certain points, down to the April circular, with no buyers. 
The Lake business in anthracite is opening up slowly, and 
indications point to a light movement for the season. 

The most encouraging feature in the bituminous situation 
is the general belief that the trade is down to an irreducable 
minimum and that any change must be for the better. Large 
tonnages are still reported at the Atlantic Coast loading 
ports, with considerable on demurrage, while cancellations 
on contracts are becoming more frequent. There is less 
shipping on consignment, however, and there are reports 
that the surpluses accumulated prior to Apr. 1 are now 
nearly cleaned up. 

Production in the Pitsburgh district is slightly increased, 
but there is no movement whatever in the Lake trade, due 
to the absence of demand and the light iron-ore tonnage; the 
iron industry is again down to approximately the low level 
of last December. The trade generally is not anticipating 
better prices any time this summer. 

Nothing is being done toward effecting a settlement of 
the wage scale in Ohio_ but considering the prices the West 
Virginia product is bringing, the local operators feel they 
have little cause to worry. Some Lake vessels have cleared 
from Ohio ports for the Northwest, but the opening is slow 
and this business will not get actively under way before 
June 1. The surplus coal at Hampton Roads has _ been 
greatly reduced and is now about normal. Some sales in- 
volving small tonnages are reported at practically the cir- 
cular, with others of considerable size being negotiated, but 
generally speaking, the trade continues dull and flat. 

The situation in the Middle Western market is still rather 
mixed, there being absolutely no demand at some points, 
with operators showing a complete indifference as to when 
work is to be resumed. The Indiana mines, on the other 
hand, are gradually resuming operations and are making 
preparations for a heavy production in the event of a dead- 
lock in the adjoining states. Although the market continues 
rather heavy generally, there is a widespread feeling that 
the consumers are now reaching the end of their storage 
supply, and will soon be forced into the market again. 
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BOSTON 
market continues and general curtailment still in 
foree. Pocahontas and New River reasonably firm at $2.85 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads. Other grades also dull. Anthracite 
companies well supplied with orders for May. 


Bituminous—The demand for spot coal is practically nil 
and shipments even on contract are in light volume. Water 
power in Maine and New Hampshire is the heaviest for 
several years and is another factor accentuating the stagnant 
situation. The tonnage of Pocahontas and New River stand- 
ing at the loading piers is still large and this in face of a 
general curtailment in the mining districts. For inland dis- 
tribution there is practically nothing doing, the shipment of 
coal on the market having largely ceased on account of the 
poor success shippers have lately met in that respect. 

Prices, however, are rather well maintained and oper- 
ators are apparently adhering to the policy of netting $2.85 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads or keeping the coal in the ground. 
Less is now heard of new business on contract; the buyers 


Dull 


be a more favorable time for them than May. 

Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania grades are also dull 
and aside from special orders there is only a small tonnage 
coming forward. The Central Pennsylvania labor troubles 
seem to be no nearer settlement, although in some quarters 
the mine-workers show an accommodating spirit and allow 
their employers to fill some of the more urgent orders that 
happen to come in. 

Anthracite—April shipments were hardly as heavy as tide- 
water New England expected, and there is still a good vol- 
ume of orders being carried over into May. With the larger 
shippers it will be well into June before spring orders are 
filled. The shortage of stove is steadily becoming a greater 
cause for worry on the part of dealers everywhere. In some 
cities this year the retail price of stove has been placed on 
a parity with chestnut, in the hope of diverting some of the 
popular demand for the former size. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Balttmore*s.ce «2. cee te ena eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*: jcc es es techn tot ote $2.80@2.85 
Boston. oi aise 0-2, -« ssaxsgann ope eae, © 7 ales cate ees aea 3.65@3.78 
Providencet =)... 0 Dviclee te 1 (Py 3.58@3.73 
* F.o.b. tOn ears. 


NEW YORK 


Surplus stocks of bituminous dwindling but the market 
continues heavy. Production still much.curtailed. Anthra- 
cite at wholesale remains active but the dealer trade is slow- 
ing down with concessions on the circular obtainable on 
odd lots. 

Bituminous—There is some indication that the large 
stocks accumulated in anticipation of curtailed mining are 
beginning to be exhausted, but no material benefits to the 
trade have been experienced yet. As a matter of fact, the 
situation is steadily becoming more flat. There is no busi- 
ness whatever being done in the prompt market, while can- 
cellations or orders for restricted shipments on contracts, are 
still coming in. It is thought by some that the middle of the 
current month will see surplus stocks generally depleted to a 
point where more buyers will be forced into the market. A 
great deal of coal is still reported on demurrage, much of 
which is selling at sacrifice prices. 

As a result of petty strikes, the absence of orders and the 
refusal of some of the miners to resume work, production is 
down to something less than half capacity. Negotiations on 
contracts for the new coal year have practically ceased for. 
the time being. The nominal market continues on the 
following basis, with scarcely any business being done: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@ 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—The customary spring activity prevails with 
the large hard-coal companies. Full time operations are 
the rule, while orders for April and May coal are in ex- 
cess of the supply. 

But in retail circles there is a different situation. The 
rail business continues moderately good, but the trade at tide 
is quiet, a distinct falling off being noticeable during the past 
week. Odd lots of domestic coal are selling at 10c. off the 
circular, with chestnut particularly hard to move. Dealers 
state that they cannot continue filling the bins of customers 
who already owe them money. Pea coal is offered at 25 to 
30c. off the circular, with no demand even at these figures. 
There is no activity in the May buying, and the coal is go- 
ing out very slowly, even April prices failing to stimulate 
business. The New York hard-coal market is quotable on the 
following basis: 








Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken... 2 woe eee $4.70 $4.65 

Ce: Pa. Oe eee 4.95 $4.85@4.95 4.90 $4.80@4.90 
Stove?.s. i. Sete one eee 4.95 4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
GChestruti Fee: ones oe ate 52205220 Sok 5.05@5.15 
Pea Aonle’e Pats See 3.55 3.55@3.50 3.45@3.50 3.20@3.45 
Buckwheat Spertald srensusl stake odeye 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.30@2.75 

ICO Jeentcat sAtick cts Boer 2.30 §2:30 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
Barley.) fea. Wace : 1.80 1.75@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.30@1.70 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite situation still favorable, with prospects. good. 
Past month showed a better tonnage than corresponding 
period of last year. Steam sizes dull. No improvement in 
bituminous trade. 


Anthracite—The tonnage moved the past month has been 
as large, if no larger, than any corresponding period. This 
is due to the fact that the cool weather has delayed the 
drawing of fires, and supplies were being laid in against 
the coming fall and winter. Orders for the domestic sizes 
still continue plentiful, and renewal of orders not shipped 
during April has been most satisfactory. The trade looks 
for a prosperous May, but are not inclined to be optimistic 
about the summer months. 

The only noticeable falling off is in the steam sizes and 
pea coal. The latter is essentially a domestic article in this 
locality, and the demand up to the present time has about 
absorbed the production, owing to the cool weather, but in- 
asmuch as higher temperatures will prevail from now on 
until fall, concessions—and liberal ones at that—will doubt- 
less be made in order to create a market. It is understood 
that the large companies are beginning to stock all of the 
junior grades. In the large sizes, the demand seems to be 
centered on egg and stove. Stocks of the former are still 
being depleted to meet the market requisitions, but chestnut 
is inclined to drag. Large quantities of this size are now 
being sent to the Great Lakes terminals, for transshipment 
to the Northwest. 

Prices at tidewater rule as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Toot We as Duels eh olen a $4.35 $4.35 @ 4.45 
OnE BGs cutee oe one ee 4.60 4.60 
CON OTE leu ROE 0 Gt ho Gren 4.60 4.70 
OU RCTUTNE LE. 52 coe Mie 4.85 4.85 
Mr nea eel Pea eo Big ene 8.25 
Bituminous—No improvement is noted in the _ soft-coal 


situation, but it is now so bad, that the turning point must 
be an improvement. Coal is being used, and as the stocks 
dwindle, buyers may be disposed to purchase at better fig- 
ures, but the present situation does not seem to hold much 
hope in the immediate future. Many operators seem to be 
of the opinion that the central Pennsylvania district miners 
will finally compromise with a renewal of the wage scale 
of 1912, but there is nothing definite as yet. In the mean- 
time, demand continues light, and prices on about a parity 
with the week previous. 


BALTIMORE 
A dull, featureless week in the bituminous business, with 
prices shading off still farther. Late eall for anthracite, due 
to the continued cool weather. Export figures show an in- 
crease. 


The spot trade in bituminous has apparently disappeared 
for the time being, and curtailment on contracts continues 
to worry the trade. Despite the fact that the week saw the 
opening of shipments to the Lake ports, prices fell .a, little 
lower in some cases as a result of the poor demand. In 
West Virginia slack was a particularly weak feature, some 
forced sales being recorded at 50c., while three-quarter was 
bringing around 75 and 80c. In Pennsylvania, while the ten- 
dency was to hold the market at least to the dollar mark, 
some sales of low-grade fuels were made around 90c. Bet- 
ter coals commanded from $1.20 to $1.35. 

A belated call for anthracite coai is taking place and is a 
somewhat confusing element, as this is the period usually 
devoted to buying for next season. Dealers report that more 
inquiries are now coming in for May and June delivery, and 
that the business as a whole looks healthy. 

Export figures for April show a total of nearly 75,000 tons, 
a gain of about 10.000 tons over the month previous. It was 
a loss over April of 1913, due to abnormal shipments to 
take the place of English coals stopped by labor troubles in 
Great Britain. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Coal production slightly increased, at about 40% of ca- 
pacity for Pittsburgh district. Stocks not all liquidated and 
consumption low. Regular prices cut for prompt lots. Coke 
stagnant with prices weak, and production and shipments 
decreasing. 

Bituminous——There has been a slight improvement in min- 
ing operations, and the Pittsburgh district as a whole is 
probably operating at 40% of its full normal capacity. The 
domestic demand is almost entirely absent. Manufacturing 
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demand is light as there are still some stocks in the hands 
of consumers, while manufacturing activity is at a low ebb. 
In some well informed quarters it is estimated that the steel 
industry is not operating at over 50% of capacity, whereas 
early in March it was operating at about 75%. Conditions 
in the steel trade, in other words, are approximately as bad 
as they were last December before the short-lived revival 
took place. 

There is little movement of lake coal, and it is hardly 
expected now that there will be much movement before July 
1, as it is restricted both by the absence of demand and the 
small iron-ore movement. Little cre is likely to be bought 
for awhile and the ore movement is expected to be light for 
the first half of the season at least. Regular prices on coal 
are as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh. These prices are frequently shaded on prompt 
lots. 
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Connelisville Coke—Thus far there has been scarcely any 
demand for furnace coke for May, there being merely small 
purchases of prompt lots. The large operators are still quot- 
ing $2 on furnace-coke contracts, but it is recognized that 
there is hardly any chance of effecting sales at this figure, 
the small uncovered requirements being easily met by pur- 
chases of odd lots. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.95; 
contract furnace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.35@2.50; contract 
foundry, $2.35@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 25 at 313,- 
757 tons, a decrease of 20,898 tons, and shipments at 310,209 
tons, a decrease of 15,236 tons. Production exceeded ship- 
ments by 3548 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Trade still waiting for a reduction in the surplus accumu- 
lations; also the fixing of an agreement with the bituminous 
miners. Anthracite about as dull as bituminous and coke 
the same. 


Bituminous—The supply in consumers’ hands is still large 
and some selling interests are urging sales instead of waiting 
till the consumer begins to ask for more. There is not much 
coal being mined in the districts tributary to this market, 
some large operations being entirely idle and most others not 
working more than half time. 

The consumers are naturally indifferent to the situation 
and all purchases are at reduced prices as a rule and not 
then till much of the coal has paid demurrage. The oper- 
ating interest is quite aware of the chance it is taking in 
putting coal on the market under such conditions, but in 
many cases this is done on account of a desire to keep the 
miners together against any improvement that may develop. 
As a rule the trade does not look for any better prices but 
conditions may occur as was the case last summer. 

As a rule the operators are looking after contracts and 
regular orders believing any attempt to urge new sales 
would prolong the congestion and keep prices down perhaps 
all summer. In fact many are of the opinion that there will 
be no stir in either consumption or price before fall, if 
then. There is still some coal sold at close to circular prices 
and sellers refuse to admit a further reduction in quotations 
which are as follows: Pittsburg lump, $2.80; three-quarter, 
$2.70; mine-run, $2.55; slack (still much stronger than sizes), 
$2.25. Allegheny Valley sizes are about 15 to 25c. lower, slack 
not reduced, 

Coke—The demand for all grades of coke is as light as 
ever, but prices are regarded as at the bottom, for the ovens 
will as a rule close down on any further reduction. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.50 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry. 


Anthracite—The continued scarcity of egg coal is the 
feature of this trade. Consumers are afraid that the mines 
are deliberately cutting down the production of this size, 
on account of the lower price. Never has April closed with so 
little clamor for coal but shipping agents generally appear 
to regard the situation with satisfaction as they have never 
been reconciled to the selling of the bulk of the coal in April 
and November. 
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COAL 


Most of the larger companies have resumed loading into 
lake vessels, some of them having made considerable sales, 
as shipments to minor ports indicate. The indication, how- 
is that the season’s movement will be much smaller 


ever, 
than last year. The winter-loaded coal is now about all out 
of port, but the amount reported is not large, being only 


76,000 tons for the week. 


TOLEDO 

Situation continues dull and quiet. Some vessels have 
cleared with coal for the Northwest, but even this trade is 
slow. 

Market conditions have changed little, if any, during the 
past week, and there is small movement of coal. The rail- 
roads are showing some little uneasiness and indicating by 
inquiries that they may be in the market for coal at an 
early date but have as yet placed no orders. 

There is considerable coal at the various docks held over 
because of the open winter, but the lake movement has be- 
gun. A number of vessels have cleared from Toledo and 
others are now loading. There is an immense amount of 
coal in the railroad yards in this city, and it is also stated 
that there was a great deal held over at the mines which is 
now making itS appearance. 


COLUMBUS 
No progress in the wage agreement. Conferences in the 
various sub-districts will probably be arranged soon. Little 
demand for coal and loss due to suspension will be negligible. 


The wage scale has not yet been settled and there are no 
immediate prospects for its adjustment. At the time of the 
adjournment a week ago, provisions were made for confer- 
ences in the sub-districts of the state but so far none of 
these have been held. Some preliminary steps were taken 
but the miners made such unreasonable demands that. nego- 
tiations were discontinued. In the meantime all of the Ohio 
mines are closed and it will probably be another month be- 
fore work will be resumed. 

But Ohio operators are not losing a great deal of busi- 
ness because of the shut-down. In fact there is very little 
demand for either steam or domestic sizes and stocks in the 
hands of consumers are apparently sufficient for several 
months, There have been a few inquiries received which 
indicates a change, but these are not sufficient to cause any 
uneasiness. Some West Virginia coal is coming into the 
state but this is usually sold at low prices. In fact prices 
are too low to cause Ohio operators any apprehension over 
the business they are losing. 

Steam business is slow and most of the steam users have 
ample stocks for some time to come. Railroads are not re- 
quiring any great amount of fuel since the freight movement 
is lax and many of the passenger trains have been taken 
off. Domestic trade is about over for the season and 
there will not be much doing in that department until after 
the stocking up period arrives. There is, however, some de- 
mand for the fancy grades of domestic lump such as Poca- 
hontas and splints which are selling at fair prices. Not much 
is doing in lake trade although some West Virginia operators 
are going after the business and some coal has been loaded 
on boats for shipment to the Northwest. 

Word has been received that all of the miners in the 
Kanawha district of West Virginia went on a strike May 1. 
Steps are also being taken by the Ohio miners to call a 
strike soon. This will not change the status of the miners 
so far as the negotiations with operators are concerned but 
will enable them to secure strike benefits which are impos- 
sible under a suspension. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump... .$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
4-inch.ack ena 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
IN Ut Cau ee are 1.25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.95@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.60 
CINCINNATI 
Local market still dull despite the labor situation in West 


Virginia and Ohio. The lake movement hampered by unusual 
transportation conditions. Smokeless market is sold up for 
some weeks ahead, but other lines are lifeless. 


The rather remarkable state of the coal market can be at- 
tributed to a general continuation of slack business condi- 
tions, In view of the serious labor situation in West Virginia 
and Ohio, this has produced a condition full of complica- 
tions and serious possibilities. The quietness in manufactur- 
ing lines has made the demand for steam coal extremely 
slow, so that even the present light production of screenings 
is more than required. 

The same quiet has resulted in such a surplus of rolling 
stock on the railroads that many operators find they are un- 
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able to get cars moved on account of the sidings being 
choked with empties. This is especially true on the lines be- 
tween West Virginia and the lake ports, due to the idleness 
in Ohio. The lake situation is especially irritating at this 
time, inasmuch as the shipping season should be in full 
swing; there are few bottoms available, and many of these 
cannot be loaded because the operators cannot get coal 
through. 

If the strike in the Kanawha district gets much beyond 
the incipient stage things should improve materially, as this 
will undoubtedly cause a decided shortage. The general 
opinion seems to be, however, that the trouble will be settled, 
in which case the market may have to await better business 
among the manufacturers before it experiences any improve- 
ment. Contracts for steam fuel are well closed up at the 
usual figures, 85 to 90c., but orders to cease shipments are 
now the rule. 

DETROIT 
but surplus tonnages are being 
Anthracite 


Market generally dull, 
cleaned up. Some improvement anticipated soon. 
moving freely. 


Bituminous—No change is noticeable in the local situa- 
tion and coal on track seems to be reduced if anything. Con- 
tracting for the new year continues on the same basis as last 
season. The steam market is generally dull just now, but 
the outlook is more promising. There is no demand what- 
ever for domestic fuel except Pocahontas, egg and lump, 
which are moving rather freely at the circular. It is thought 
that the next week will see the surplus fuel well cleaned up, 
and with a better demand, prices will firm up at the fall 
circular. 


Anthracite—Unusually heavy shipments are the rule in 
anthracite, but orders are not coming in as freely as ex- 
pected. However, a better movement is anticipated. 


Coke—The outlook in coke continues discouraging, the 
past week having been one of the dullest of late. Connells- 
ville coke is selling at $2.55 with Semet Solvay at $2 and 
Gas House at $2.75, f.0.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Large shipments both foreign and coastwise. Several in- 
quiries in the market, but no large amount of spot coal re- 
ported sold. Good dumpings during the week. 


The movement from Hampton Roads for the week has 
been good, leaving only an average number of cars in the 
local yards. Several inquiries for iarge quantities have been 
made, but no extra large amount of coal is reported sold. 
Some small cargoes of spot coal have been moved at prac- 
tically circular prices. 

Foreign shipments for the week have been to Dakar, 
Havana, Venice, Naples, Geona, Para, Kingston and Canal 
Zone. In addition to coastwise and foreign shipment the 
government has taken some coal for Key West. 

The total dumpings of the three railways at Hampton 
Roads during the month of April amounted to 1,063,719 tons, 
of which the Norfolk & Western dumped 535,032 tons, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 267,269 and the Virginian Ry. 261,418. 
It will be seen from these figures that the dumpings of the 
Norfolk & Western amounted to over 6000 tons more than 
those of the other two roads combined. Although there was 
a general complaint during April of poor movement, these 
figures indicate good shipments. 

LOUISVILLE 
Southeastern Kentucky mines working exceptionally well, 


but situation generally, dull and quiet. Some contracting at 
less than last year’s figures. d 


Few changes in the local market, prices remaining about 
at the same level, except that there has been a drop of 25c. 
in retail quotations on domestic sizes, usual, however, at 
this time of year. Business generally is slow to poor with 
the manufacturérs and the railroads taking little coal of 
any kind. There has been no change in the labor situation, 
another futile conference between the operators and the 
miners’ representatives of the western Kentucky field having 
been held in Louisville. 

Nut and slack and the various steam sizes are plentiful 
in spite of the lack of stocks of domestic sizes. This is 
more true in the Eastern field than in the Western. In the 
former contracts are being renewed at an average reduction 
of from 5 to 10c. a ton. In western Kentucky nut and slack, 
and pea and slack are scarcer, but there are no orders. These 
mines are being worked on short time, some only one day a 
week and others as much as three. 

Prices at the mines range from 45 to 65c. for pea and 
slack or nut and slack in western Kentucky, to 60 to 75ce. 
for the best grades of these sizes in eastern Kentucky, with 
the poor qualities priced at 40 to 50c. WHastern Kentucky 
block coal ranges from $1.30 to $1.80 with the average 
around $1.50 a ton. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
More mines open, due to storage stocks being exhausted. 
Railroads still have coal and until they resume buying, 
sereenings will continue scarce. Higher-priced Indiana grades 
likely to benefit from the more disturbed condition in ad- 
joining states. 


The large consumers who stocked up for. thirty days are 
in the market again for coal and mines are gradually re- 
suming operations. The railroads are apparently within two 
weeks of exhaustion of surplus supplies and are beginning to 
make inquiries and contracts so that about half the Indiana 
mines have opened again. All grades of coal are in ample 
supply except slack, for which premiums of 20 to 30c. a ton 
are obtainable. At the present rate of improvement in de- 
mand, all the state mines should be again in operation by 
June 1. 

Retail dealers unexpectedly put their summer schedule 
into effect May 1. Perhaps the fact that Indiana miners de- 
cided not to strike has had something to do with the deal- 
ers’ changed attitude. They say that the lower prices now 
in effect are good only for sixty days, instead of until fall, as 
is customary. Indiana operators and selling agents of East- 
ern bituminous mines say a long list of mines could be named 
that would be glad to have some spring orders. 

If Illinois miners decide to strike and the conditions con- 
tinue in Ohio as they are, Indiana mines see busy times ahead 


in about two weeks. The new retail prices in Indianapolis 
are: 

Anthracite, chestnut........... $7.75 Hocking Valley lump.......... $4.00 
Anthracite, stove and egg...... OO me LUATIe TIN s lecrials Gis sce et erthe 4.00 
PANIGHYACILG, STATE... 2. ees et 7.25 lLuhrig washed egg............ 4.25 
Pocahontas, forked lump....... Ric me anne) seein ee, ins, ».a terete 6.00 
Pocahontas, shoveled Eee ees 5.008 eLinton Nos 4 lumpeac.,.<e.ctle. 3.00 
Pocahontas, mine run. pe OOM samton NO 4: CP Rin dake «sonic 3.00 
Pocahontas, nut and slack...... 3.50 Indiana washed OLE ciclo. «.cisctemtauee 3.20 
SOONER PL DS 52 ee Heb Dee Brazil Olaeka2 al askew . Cemainels 4.00 
Jackson (Ohio)............/.... 4.75 Indianapolis lump coke. 6.50 
Sua hs WMD. = cso ee oss 4.00 Indianapolis crushed coke. 6.50 
Kanawha, egg and nut.......... 4.00 Connellsville lump............ 6.00 
mitspureh lamp... ..... ce... 4.00. Citizens egg coke.............. 5.50 
Seat Ye Of Tee Re 4.00 Citizens nut coke.............. 5.50 
Sansired Wimp. .5.5 <5 .se se 6 ss 4.00 

CHICAGO 


Railroads reported down to near the end of their storage 
supplies. Some inquiries already noted and more anticipated 
shortly if the labor situation does not clear up. Prompt 
market still comparatively dull. 


The Chicago market is decidedly unsettled. The large 
consumers are down to about the last of their storage coal 
and the demand for new stock is expected shortly. Queries 
for coal from large consumers have been very few. 

It is expected that many steam coal buyers who stocked 
up extensively for April will have sufficient to run> well 
into the present month, the consumption being smaller than 
was anticipated but a number of railroads will be obliged to 
come into the market shortly. The purchase by the Wabash 
railroad of 25,000 tons of coal for early delivery has stimu- 
lated the spot market. The Wabash did not buy very exten- 
sively in March. The Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral roads are expected to need a large supply, while other 
Illinois roads are facing the exhaustion of their storage piles 
at no far distant date. 

Screenings have eased off to $1 as compared with $1.10 to 
$1.15 a week ago. It is expected that the price will recede to 
about 85 or 90c. when the mines resume operations again. 
Conditions in the anthracite market have been dull. The re- 
tailers are buying slowly as the result of a money shortage, 
it is believed. There have been few purchases for storage for 
next winter and the current demand is small. 

A few Pocahontas coal contracts have been closed up at 
prices arranged some time ago, and conditions in this coal 
are generally dull. There are few contract shipments and 
spot buying has practically stopped, with consignment coal 
selling as low as $1 a ton in order to move it. With little 
coke being consumed the market is very quiet. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
ae 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
MAGOE=PUN. bic ee cs es 1.87 2.15@2.25 TR? 3.05@3.30 
Screenings........... 1.65@1.87 1.95@2.05 1.67@1.87 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5 and $5.25; 
product egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 
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ST. LOUIS 


An agreement nearly reached in some fields but operators 
as a rule are showing no anxiety to resume opecations. Long 
idleness beginning to tell on the miners. 


A little more anxiety as to the future has developed 
during the past week. The early part of the week con- 
ditions at Peoria looked favorable for a settlement between 
the Illinois operators and the miners, regarding their wage 
scale. The insistence on the part of the miners that the dif- 
ferential of 4c. a ton between the Standard and the Carter- 
ville field be equalized was apparently the only point at issue. 
The Carterville and southern Illinois producers refuse to con- 
cede this and as there is no demand for coal the operators 
of both fields are indifferent about working. 

On the other hand, the miners for the most part are getting 
to that point where hunger is not far distant. At several 
mines in the 5th and 9th District, the miners’ locals voted not 
to continue work any further during the past week, believ- 
ing that as long as coal is mined the operators will hold 
out in the Peoria Conference. A few mines continue to work 
a couple of days a week in the Carterville field, but there is 
no demand for coal, with the exception of the finer sizes 
for steam purposes and possibly Nos. 1 and 2 nut for do- 
mestic. 

The end of the month saw a good volume of anthracite 
move in at the April figure, but deliveries seem slow and not 


much is expected until the latter part of this month or the 
early part of June. 
The St. Louis circular is as follows: 
Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
D-ls NUN me eohre mene bere sie setae cts $1.20 $0.90@1.00 $1.15 
Baits MUDUDs ety era eye tance eer inn ae ad Nees PS ic tote hee, Sesracn or enancAn 
Gan. timps sees S125 Gol s40r aa. er 1235 1.20 @ 1.80 1.35 
Lump and egg...... MeSo Ore Vow Oke a ck ol, Bee. Ne 1.15 
INOS DY DUGe. wee ak a bers OMG) Bsa De oe cron Sonat mht ce Meee rome Gib ener coo 
pereeninige nse. OLSe GLOOM keke Gace he. 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
MNG=rUn ere lente et ahs 2 ie peer toe OQ. 80 (@) OCSb is cette 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@1.60 2.25 LesOO Ge Cis vitae Actites Ree cearet ts © 
No. 2 washed nut... 1°25@ 1.35 ...:.. ES 2ZDis | Pike rere: srovar doce tn aretetone 
NOS oS WaAshHedenutr a elmo) vollonens etek sae. | deweic artee mode oben 
INGOs ewes Nedcnu (emer SU mere: sear ame riers ry) VPS pore Ae vanes corn 
INOS. GiWasbeG. nULa ee O< S80! OO Soumentece use attire ose DAloceetl as ac aeer ee 


“Anthracite—The wholesale May circular on hard coal is: 
Chestnut, $7.15 egg and stove, $6.90; grate, $6.65. The May 
retail circular is: Chestnut, $8.10; egg and stove, $7.85; grate, 
$7.60. 

Coke—Coke is quoted at $4@4.25 at wholesale and $5.25@ 


5.50 retail. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Steam grades fair, but domestics weak. Some concessions 
offered, but the market is fairly steady as a whole. 

Demand for coal in the Southwest is quiet with the at- 
tention of operators concentrated on labor conditions rather 
than movement of coal. Steam lines are moving well, but 
are not unusually good. On the other hand, lump is slow 
and is causing operators much anxiety. The market has 
been generally steady at summer quotations. It is reported 
in some quarters that prices are being cut in order to se- 
cure business, but the trade is at its normal strength, con- 
sidering the season. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Summer prices go into etfect, making a reduction of 50e. 
per ton in lots above five tons. Hunker rates still up for 
consideration with the railroads. 


It was announced here this week that summer rates on 
coal will be in effect at once, meaning a reduction of 50e. 
per ton. Some of the dealers are beginning to take business 
in bulk instead of in sacks, giving the consumer a concés- 
sion of $1 per ton. It is believed that this method of delivery 
will be regarded as the most satisfactory. 


The mine strike in Colorado has not affected conditions 
here and it is thought no effect will be felt as this district 
buys no coal from Colorado at present. But should other 
districts which depend upon the Colorado product for their 
supplies, start using the Montana, Wyoming and Utah coals. 
it may create a scarcity of these. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- : 
PORTATION STATISTICS : 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March 
and the first three months of this year and last year: 





CL 











——-March— —Three Months—— 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
Coalissier sooo ee 3,173,972 2,538,039 8,477,049 8,091,860 
Coke wi 034 Warsietec tetera 356,164 405,220 896,499 L215, 7501 
Totaling cots stats 3,530,136 2,943,259 9,373,548 9,307,611 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s “lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for March and 
the three months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 








—March— —Three Months—— 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
AnthTacite®. se. cisamsaie note 1,086,344 741,209 2,706,391 2,743,504 
BitvAiNOuUsyiiss ci cicials aisle 4,740,313 4,050,247 12,414,492 12,117,747 
Cokes itcicteiiiiaeene 1,027,339 1,247,451 2,700,237 3,756,325 
Total. oe ie Noieeee C,353,996 6,038,907 17,821,120 18,617,576 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of. imports and 
exports in the United States for February, 1913-14, and for 
the eight months ending February, 1912-13-14, in long tons: 

















8 Months February 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 5,861 7,355 8,460 137 3,547 
Canadaize, aes 625,238 954,363 654,641 110,401 75,570 
Janae ne es 7,307 42,217 81,476 12,213 7,170 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 149,396 107,017 172,127 8,709 30,843 
Other countries. 1,444 3,257 2,010 2,809 43 
Totalaaccces 780,246 1,114,209 918,714 134,269 LET il 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canatla seek 2,258,887 3,170,607 2,445,231 357,854 203,130 
Umut? oc: cence, @ Boke dote opens) < Wtets Shale a thse Bag os se Soe Ns ele es 
Other countries. . 42,290 53,997 45,360 3,639 3,683 
Total ffanrure ere 2,301,177, 3,224,604 2,490,675 361,493 206,813 
Bituminous, 
Canada. .......10. 7,475,621 7,559,065 8,956,986 556,190 440,712 
Panama, 303,019 307,759 257,704 38,000 16,650 
Mexico 211,374 206,908 205,144 51,692 22,171 
Cuba 712,451 805,162 787,134 98,386 101,375 
West Indies... . 442,694 402,705 380,457 73,269 43,186 
Arpentizisies ss 5 Riana dgaargesoul ateys these eetrane TOALGSS oc silce. Sore 23,609 
Brariey e eRe ee ee ees, er eee LBRO os ares 15,166 
UTA TC. «dub ke on heute are meek re ee 22-0390) Ware Fa a: 5,181 
Other countries 519,057 642,367 773,377 79,253 98,259 
Totals 2 < 9,664,216 9,923,966 11,644,938 896,790 766,309 
Bunker coal... 4,453,131 4,794,941 5,110,588 564,252 535,529 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for February and the eight months ending Feb. 28, 
1912 and 13, in short tons: 











February —————~ Eight Months 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 % 
Tidewater.... 240,689 21 323,469 24 2,264,182 19 2,391,580 22 
Haste. eae 190,530 16 220,991 17 1,745,564 15 1,739,698 16 
Westieciiison., 663,868 58 671,742 51 7,232,229 60 6,109,197 57 
Votalt oo. ; 1,095,082 1,216,202 11,241,975 10,240,466 
From Connections 
Bituminous... 55,494 5 88,546 7 (27,2188 > 6 493,111. 4 
Anthracite.... 1,063 1,480 1 10,476 8,829 1 
Total. ccinzee 1,151,639 100 1,306,228 100 11,979,669 100 10,672,406 100 
Coke: 38h. 26 34,194 29,643 251,447 195,343 
SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and the first eleven months 
of the years 1912 and 1913: 








State — November — Eleven Months— 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
MUSBOUTT. pater cic vie aetna caiere 293,360 290,958 2,731,523 2,658,393 
Kansas....... pigs akcrountianetshe 489,387 571,165 4,641,892 5,241,322 
ALKATHAS cs tis sintelveteieteioree 203,295 187,703 1,782,800 1,804,183 
OklahOmAajieienviec ses oeiier 334,818 346,064 2,719,096 3,210,114 
Lotalase deletes sss te. ae 1,320,860 1,395,890 11,875,311 12,914,012 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the en- 
‘ire production, 
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_ COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS | 

I. C. C, No. 4894—Rogers & Prinkey vs. Baltimore & ~ 
Ohio R.R. 


Basis proposed by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for con- 
struction of joint through rates on coal from mines on the 
line of the Indian Creek Valley Railway Co., which basis 
makes rates 10c. per ton higher from these mines than from 
mines in the Meyersdale group on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, not found to be unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 
natory. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


PM ee js 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 24—The market is firm for prompt deliveries. Buy- 
ers are holding back forward orders in the hope of obtaining 
reductions. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Tan HNAPROUHRERRDORERRCINANT 


Best Welsh steam..... 2.2.00. $4.56 Best Monmouthshires......... $4.11 
Best seconds: st. chee oe 4.38 Séconds-. 4 aoe wore 
Secondss.).i. ese ldetecece ues 45207 Best Cardiff smalistigce nase 2.82 
Bost diye coalae..: een. eaten eee 4.20 Seconds: 22 ese eee 2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$5.28@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 

British Exports—The following is a ecomparative state- 
ment of British exports for March and the three months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 











March 3 Month 
1913 1914 1912 1913 - 1914 © 

Anthracite: ce... 363% 216,151 201,899 558,004 701,516 721,987 
CEG. Sees ele 4,144,761 4,294,733 9,046,223 12,609,068 12,712,882 
AS. ek cele Ae see 833,547 1,002,414 1,938,998 2,610,246 2,771,197 
Household: cit:s terre ete 141,867 119,887 299,234. 435,454 377,249 
Other sorts... 0 66 Jf eee 262,448 290,789 630,613 882,725 847,054 
Total avcere.« cclatae 5,598,774 5,909,722 12,473,072 17,239,009 17,430,369 
Cokes es: Pores. oe ctgae 76,340 82,898 277,123 282,180 301,749 
Manufactured fuel..... 156,210 178,100 373,332 507,202 502,181 
Grand total....... 5,831,324 6,170,720 13,123,527 18,028,401 18,234,299 
Bunker coal.......... 1,654,142 1,689,304 4,951,231 5,035,448 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending May 2: 


Week's Range——. Year’s Range 








Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products...........- 83 83 83 86% 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ 103 103 103 106 1023 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 28% 24 27 344 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... 140 140 140 ° 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... mp A ot ore a 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47% 47 47 geist +<e 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 86 85 86 Woah aa 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 orate oa 
Pittsbungh’Coals.:.. a2) oeideercete celeiae 20% 19 20. 234 17% 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref.............. . 88 86 885 933. 84 
Pond: Creoicusm. 40 te eiaieeprnaatente 5 17% 164 17 ee A 
Readings Scie... : ticicraee ets ese asker 1585 163 1723 158: 
Reading Vset@Pref.\. ¢. 225... aoe haere 884 884 &8 89 87 
Reading 2nd Pref...........200006 sat 89 87 874 93 87 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 42 42 42 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr Last Sale Range 
Colo. F.'& Tigen. s.fi¢> 582. 0% 2 ce te 973 972 Apr.’14 91% 99 
Colo. Ks Sauls gen; 68. 4... aeeeen's 105 . 1073 June ’12.... oa 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... a 74 oa 734 734 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ et 74 73 Mar.’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... 893 903 89 Mar.’14 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ 89 “6 99% Feb. 14 993 99% 
Ko & H. Cr&.C. latis fie sean ee ne 98} 1022 Apr. ’06 Js ist 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 894 Ae 93 Mar.’14 93 93 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 864 874 87 88 84 88 
Lenn:;Coalgenw 537 veccsees oc cere 77 ‘814 8677 78 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1014 .. 1014 Apr.‘14 974 3088 
Tenn, Diviist ¢i6sie0.eeee ee 103-102 102 1013 103 
Cah. C. M. Co. 1st g 6s 103. 102 Mar.’14 101 102 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s........... ao kc 1013 Mar.’14 1013 101 
Victor Fuel 1st sf 5s.............. ae 84 73 73 73 ian 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 90 93 924 Apr.’14 92% 95 


DIVIDENDS 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Specia: dividend 
of 10%, payable to May 15, to holders of record May 5. 

New Central Coal Co.—Dividend of 2%, payable May i, to 
holders of record Apr. 28 to Apr. 30. 
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A Barsteel Gathering Locomotive 
That Will Operate in a 29-Inch Clearance 


Here is an illustration of a Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel electric 
gathering locomotive that operates successfully in a clearance of twenty-nine 
inches—36 inches was heretofore considered about the limit for locomotives. 


Great care has been exercised in keeping the overall height to a minimum, 
as is shown in the general construction of the locomotive and the location of 
themeel: 


There is not a projection above the top of the frame anywhere and ample 
room has been provided to permit the operator to crouch upon his seat. 


The reel is driven by an independent motor contained inside the reel drum. 
This motor is in effect an electrical spring. It tends to wind the cable up 
and its turning force acts as a brake and keeps the cable taut when the lo- 
comotive enters the room and promptly takes up all slack when the locomo- 
tive returns. 


With this type of reel there is easy access to the locomotive motors, be- 
cause of its being located out of the way on the rear of the frame. The arma- 
ture of the reel motor can be readily removed for inspection and overhauling. 


Locomotives of this type have successfully solved the problem of gathering 
in very low rooms. Our specialists in mine haulage, who make a careful 
study of various mining problems will be glad to assist you in selecting the 
proper equipment for your mines. 


Get in touch with them by writing to either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Measure of Success 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


(a4 HE SUCCESS of any technical paper’ said a man, who 
knew what he was talking about, the other day, ‘“‘depends 


upon the intelligence put into its advertising pages.”’ 


HOLA 


A 


Do you “get” that, Mr. Reader? ‘The intelligence put into the 
advertising pages.” 


“Tntelligence’”’ does not mean trickery and “hot air’ in inducing 
manufacturers to spend money in the advertising pages. 


It means a complete comprehension of the needs and opportunities 
of the paper’s field, persistence and commonsense in inducing the 
advertiser to fill his advertisement with real information, to leave 
exaggeration alone, to make it possible for the reader actually to 
believe what he reads in the advertisements. 


This is the “intelligence” that spells the success or failure of a 
technical paper. That is the intelligence you are getting, week by 
week, in COAL AGE. 


It should interest the reader to know that while there are just four 
men soliciting “‘space’’ for COAL AGE there are 16 men who de- 
vote their time to helping the advertiser put this ‘‘zntelligence’’ into 
the advertising. 


The ads in COAL AGE are worth reading! 
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By Berton BRALEY 
Writtenijexpressly for Coal Age 
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SITTIN UUM TUL 


Two spirits waited at Heaven’s gate 
And one was confident, smug, sedate, 
The other was weary and labor-bowed, 
Mighty shouldered and blackly browed, 
And the cultured spirit drew away 
With a glance at the other’s rough array. 


“Speak up, you spirits,’ St. Peter cried, 
“And tell me why you would step inside.” 
“‘Sire,’’ said the polished one, “Let me in, 
A golden crown I am fit to win, 

For the world has always known of me 

As a splendid giver to charity, 

A leader of uplift, near and far, 

So let me in where the good souls are.” 


“T’m wise,” said Peter, ‘““You got your rents 
From rotten houses and tenements, 

Then thought to cheat your God, good lack! 
By giving some of the money back. 

You gave your gold—on a wholesale plan, 
But did you ever, your whole life’s span, 
Help some poor devil—as man to man? 
Did you ever toil, did you ever learn 
What a dollar means that you havetoearn?”’ 


The head of the cultured soul hung low, 
And meekly and faintly he answered, “‘No.”’ 


“You're sort of a useless thing, my lad, 

But I reckon your bringing up was bad, 
So I'll send you back to the earth once more 
Don’t putter around as you did before, 
But get in the rough world’s work and strife 
And learn the joy and the pain of life, 
And play and work with your fellow men 
—And after awhile you can call again!” 


To the other spirit St. Peter said, 
“What did you do in the life you led?” 


“Just dug the coal,’’ was the soul’s reply, 
St. Peter viewed him with kindling eye, 
“What else ?”’— 

“Why nothing,”’ returned the soul, 
“Nothing important—just digging coal.” 


“Nothing important, just digging coal!” 
St. Peter laughed at the puzzled soul, 
‘Just digging coal—to make the steam 
Which makes a fact of the dreamer’s dream, 
Just digging coal—whose power has hurled 
Man’s mightiest engines round the world, 
Just digging coal, whose white hot glare 
Beats back the winter’s bitter air, 

Just digging coal!—oh friend of Man, 
Come in and join the Heavenly clan, 

You did your work nor shirked nor swerved, 
And Heaven is made—/or those who served! 
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By JoHn E. AMBROSE 


SY NOPSIS—The need of both increased capacity of the 

ventilator and the ability to reverse the current. Descrip- 

tion of method used to replace old timbers with steel I- 

beams without interruption of the operation of the mine. 
@ 

Some time ago, it was my fortune to have charge of 
the work of remodeling a shaft sunk to the Pittsburgh 
seam, for the Federal Coal & Coke Co. This shaft is 
located at Grant Town, on a branch line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., about 11 miles from Fairmont, W. Va. 
Upon a change of management, it was decided to make 
a number of improvements, both in the equipment of the 
mine and the arrangement of the underground workings. 


THE VENTILATING SYSTEM 


The ventilation of the mine, up to that time, had been 
produced by an exhaust fan located at the mouth of the 
airshaft but set a short distance back from the top of the 
shaft, with which it was connected by a fan drift con- 
structed of sheet steel. This ventilator produced good 
results, but the later development of the mine would re- 
quire a larger quantity of air in circulation, which would 
be beyond the capacity of the fan to produce. Moreover, 
since the mine generated gas, it was decided that a revers- 
ible fan was needed that would throw a larger quantity 
of air under a low water gage. The fan chosen for this 
purpose was a Robinson fan of the reversible type. 

The general arrangement of the fan drift and its con- 
nection with the upcast shaft is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. The air current coming up the shaft and en- 
tering the fan drift is divided by the doors A A, so that 
half the current enters each side of the fan. These doors 
can be swung into the position indicated by the dotted 
lines B B when it is desired to operate the fan on the 
blowing system. It is then also necessary to open other 
doors in the side of the fan drift, to admit the free outside 
air to the fan, and to close the door that permits the fan 
to discharge the air into the chimney, instead of which 
the air passes from the fan into the fan drift and thence 
into the mine. By this means, the fan can be converted 
at once from an exhaust fan into a blower. The last 
doors mentioned are not shown in the figure. 

The walls and floor of the fan drift were constructed of 
concrete; and, as shown in the figure, this drift was car- 
ried down on an angle of about 30 deg. and intersected 
the shaft 10 ft. below the surface. The foundation of 
the concrete walls were 18 in. thick, but these were car- 
ried up with a thickness of 12 in. above the ground line. 
The roof was constructed of 30-lb. steel rails laid across 
the top of the sidewalls and covered with concrete rein- 
forced with 34-in. round iron and steel wire netting. 
The fan drift was 10x10 ft., giving a sectional area of 
100 sq.ft. 


PLAN OF CONDUCTING THE WoRK 


It is not intended, here, to give a full description of the 
details of this work. Before remodeling, the shaft bot- 
tom was timbered with 12x14-in. oak timbers, 25 ft. long, 
the collars being supported on legs, on each side of the 
entry, at a height of 514 to 6 ft. above the rail. The 





timber sets were generally put in on 3-ft. centers, but 
close to the shaft the frames were set “skin to skin.” It 
became necessary to remodel the shaft» bottom, because 
many of the timbers contained dry rot that caused them 
to break in the middle. More room was also required for 
the handling of the necessary supplies. 

It was decided to replace the oak timbers with 12-in. 
T-beams, having 8-in. flange faces, the thickness of the 
central web being 0.35 in. These beams were to be set 
on sidewalls of concrete at such height as to give 7 ft. 
headroom or clearance above the rail. A short distance 
from the shaft, the roof slanted upward until it attained 
a height of 13 ft., at the shaft. The purpose of this was 
to expedite the handling of the heavy 40-lb. rails used on 
the haulage roads and to enable these to be loaded on 
trucks directly from the shaft. The I-beams supporting 
the roof were to be lagged with 20-lb. steel rails cut to the 
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REVERSIBLE FAN AND FAN DRIFT 


proper length. This gave an absolute fireproof shaft bot- 
tom, which, when painted with a special paint to pre- 
serve the steel from corrosion, would last during the life 
of the mine. . 

The legs supporting the collars and standing at the 
sides of the entry were in the way of building the con- 
crete walls. In order to make room for these walls, it 
was necessary to remove the timber legs. Before this 
could be done, however, temporary posts had to be set 
under the collars, as close as possible to the track, allow- 
ing only room for clearance of the cars. The legs were 
then removed and ditches were dug in the bottom slate, 
varying in depth from 6 to 9 in., according to the nature 
of the bottom, and 15 in. wide, which was the width of the 
concrete wall to be built. This work was commenced on 
the inby end of the shaft bottom and proceeded toward 
the shaft. As quickly as a few legs were removed, thie 
ditches were dug on both sides, the necessary forms con- 
structed and concreting commenced. ! 

Two gangs of men were kept busy, one standing the 
temporary posts and removing the old legs from the sid 
of the entry, and the other digging the ditches, buildin 
the forms and filling them with concrete. While the wor 
was in progress, about one-third of the length of the shaft 












hoisting of coal was not interrupted. 


May 16, 1914 


bottom was thus supported on temporary posts and the 
When the timber 
gang had reached a point close to the shaft, they were 


brought back and began the work of removing the old col- 


lars and replacing them with the steel I-beams. This work 


was difficult, as anyone experienced in retimbering mine 
passageways will realize. Great caution was necessary in 


order to prevent a fall of roof that would block the entries 
and delay the hoisting of coal. 
At a point about halfway from the shaft, it became 


necessary to saw off the ends of the collars, in order to 
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SYNOPSIS—This is the first article of the series and 





By Davin R. 


deals with the calculations employed in dvrect-current 


work. The formula used is explained by examples. 


& 


It is presumed that the reader is acquainted with the 


fundamentals of direct or continuous current, but a 
_ brief outline of the characteristic features will be here 


4 


_ given. 


A direct current of electricity may be compared to 
the steady flow of a stream of water in a pipeline and 


in the same manner, electrical action may be compared, 
for clearness of conception, to hydraulic phenomena as 


follows: 

~The pressure of the supply of electricity is measured 
in volts and can be compared to the pressure in pounds 
per square inch in a water or steam pipe. Thus, we 
say a generator works at a pressure of 250 volts just as 


we would speak of a boiler working at 80 lb. As an 
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example, the electrical pressure or voltage of an ordinary 
dry cell is 1.5 volts, of a storage cell 2 volts, of the 


standard lighting circuit 110 volts and of the usual mine 


supply system 250 volts, although in some of the older 


installations a pressure of 500 volts is still used. 
The flow of an electrical current or quantity per unit 


_ of time is measured in amperes and may be compared to 
_ the flow of a stream of water in gallons per minute. 


Resistance is measured in ohms and may be com- 
pared to the friction of the waterpipe restricting flow. 
Certain dependent relations may also be compared 


hydraulically, for instance, the higher the voltage, the 
_ greater will be the flow of current through a given wire, 


just as more water will flow through a given pipe, if the 
pressure is raised; also, just as the friction on a pipe in- 


 ereases in proportion to the length and varies in inverse 
proportion to the cross section, so the resistance of a wire 
increases directly with the length and inversely with its 


cross-sectional area. 
THe LAw OF THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT 


The fundamental law of the electric circuit known as 


*Knoxville, Tenn. 
[Note—Many good engineering handbooks are to be found 
dealing with the details of electrical construction; however, 


there is a considerable demand for information concerning 


the application of electricity to coal-mining work. With the 
idea of somewhat filling this want, Mr. Shearer has compiled 
some valuable data on electrical engineering as applied to 


coal mining, and a large part of this material will be pub- 


lished in succeeding issues of “Coal Age. Later, the com- 


eGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York.—Editor.] 


ald text of the articles will be issued in book form by the 
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provide the necessary height of the sidewall to give 7 ft. 
cf headroom above the rails in the completed entry. 
Again, at a point about 15 ft. from the shaft, the walls 
had to be run up on an angle of about 28 deg., to make 
the 13 ft. of headroom at the shaft, as previously men- 
tioned. To do this, it was necessary to take down 6 ft. 
of toprock, which proved a tedious operation, inasmuch 
as some of the roof was loose and it was impossible to set 
posts to secure it properly, as the concrete walls had to be 
built before the steel I-beams could be put in place. It 
was also necessary to keep all the tracks clear. 
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SHEARER* 
Ohms vlaweis's) f= R Where J = current in am- 
v 
peres, # = electrical pressure or voltage and k = re- 
sistance measured in ohms. This formula or law may 
E 
be transposed to other forms, viz.: JR =H, R yi 


The power of the circuit is 7# in watts and as the 
watt or */,4, horsepower (hp.) is an extremely small 
unit, the kilowatt (kw.) or 1000 watts is more generally 
used in rating power installations. Now, as 746 watts 
sey hp. and 1000 % watts ==. 1 kw3 then 1 kw. = 1.34 
hp. nearly. As an example, what is the theoretical horse- 
power of a motor requiring 14 amperes at 110 volts? 
Lie As 1G 

146 25 746 

A definite amount of power is always lost in forcing 
the current through any conductor, this loss, of course, 
being proportional to the resistance of the circuit. 
This is usually known as voltage drop or lost volts 
and the actual power or wattage thus dissipated is 
easily computed. Example: The resistance of a line 
of wire is 2 ohms, the voltage at the sending end is 110 
and the current forced through the wire is 5 amperes. 
What is the voltage drop at the receiving end and the 
power lost in the line? 


= 2.06 








Solution: Ap. = 





Solution : . 
E 
T= ,ok=Ik E=5 X 2 = 10-volts lost 
110 — 10 = 100 = voltage at receiving end. 


Power lost = I X FE = 5 X 10 = 50 watts = 1/,, hp. 
By substitution in watts lost 
LSGI <= wattsuostor Wik 

In calculating actual mechanical power produced by 
an electric current of given voltage, we must further con- 
sider another factor, the efficiency of the generator or 
motor. This means that there is some loss in convert- 
ing mechanical energy into electricity and vice versa. 
The efficiency is usually written as a decimal or in per- 
centage. Example: The efficiency of the generator is 
80% or 0.8, how much current will be produced at 110 
volts by a 10-hp. engine driving the generator ? 

Solution : 

10 hp. = 7460 watts theoretical hp. produced 

7460 X 0.8 actual electrical hp. produced 
5968 watts 
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The Friedrich Heinrich Colliery at 


Lintfort, 


Byes 
SYNOPSIS—A recent German development, embody- 
ing many features not found in American plants. 
& 

The very recent opening of this German mine, 1913, 
makes the particulars of its development of unusual in- 
terest. The property covers about 11,000 acres and is 
situated in the northern extremity of the Rhine Province, 
not far from the well known Krupp Works, at Essen. As 
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tions. The low-pressure pump rings are of cast iron, the 

high-pressure ones, of steel. Each ring is cast in one 
1g A= Press Ui > 

piece with inlet and outlet. 


Tuer SurFAcE Pirant Is PARTICULARLY INTERESTING 


The plant above ground is of especial interest, em- 
bodying the latest German engineering practice for the 
comfort and convenience of the workmen, as well as for 
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GROUND PLAN 


the mine is unusually wet, the two shafts, 20 ft. in diame- 
ter each, were sunk by the freezing process. Operations 
were begun in July, 1907, and the mine was ready to be 
worked in February, 1913. 

At present, the drainage water is removed by an elec- 
trically operated unit, consisting of two centrifugal pumps 
of five stages each, directly driven by an intermediate 
motor and designed to handle 1000 gal. per min. over a 
1900-ft. lift. The motor develops 900 hp. at 1480 revolu- 





Note—Translated 
appearing in the Feb. 


and abstracted froin series of articles 
7, 14 and 21 issues of “Gliickauf. 
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OF OFFICES AND BatTHs 


the most economical operation, due regard being had for 
the future and for general appearance as well. Care was 
taken to design all the buildings in one style, so that 
each forms a harmonious unit of the whole plan. The 
Administration Building and the homes of the manager 
and his staff are on the west side of Friedrich Heinrich’ 
Ave. The mining plant and all its buildings are on the, 
opposite eastern side (see Fig. 1). 

The offices for the foremen | and timekeepers are in the 
same building as the baths, the former being arranged) 
around three SEES of an open light court (see Fig. 2); 
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the bathing arrangements taking the rest of the floor. 
The baths for the management are on the upper story. 
The locker room is large enough for a payroll of 5000 
men and occupies the center, while the showers and toilet 
rooms are on both sides. The men in charge of the baths 
are stationed on a platform, from which all the rooms can 
be overseen and on which the valves for the heating sys- 
tem, as well as for the hot and cold water, are located. 
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The entire building is heated by a hot-water exhaust- 
steam system. 

In Fig. 3 is shown, on a larger scale, the arrangement 
of the shafts, hoisting engines, store house, power house, 
etc. In the store house, in addition to the oils, sup- 
plies and machine repair parts, is a garage for an electric 
ambulance, a doctor’s office and an emergency room. 


The location of the shops is clearly shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fic. 3. 


Above the baths is the lamp room, from which covered 
bridgeways lead to the shafts. The entrance to and exit 
from the shafts are separated completely, so that the 
workmen never interfere with each other on going to and 
from the mine. 

Under the offices, in the basement, is a steam laundry, 
an eating room for the miners and day laborers, a bar 
for the sale of milk and nonalcoholic drinks, a bicycle 
room and a room for instruction in life-saving work. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT AND STEAM PIPING 


Tur Power System Is INTERESTING 


The power system is as follows: There are three hoist- 
ing engines, two for shaft I and for shaft LI, 
all alike in design (see Fig. 4), using superheated steam 
at 572 deg. to 662 deg. F. and 190 to 200 lb. pressure. 
They have a capacity for handling 11,000 lb. at a depth 
of 1500 to 2400 ft., at the rate of 65 ft. per second. The 
steam from the hoisting engines exhausts into a receiver 
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INTERIOR OF CENTRAL PowER House 
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(see plan and elevation, Fig. 3), which resembles and 
operates like a gas holder. 

In the central power house (see Fig. 5), direct-drive 
turbines are used exclusively, for both the electrical and 
the compressed-air systems. The cut shows two turbine 
compressors and two turbine generators. Each machine 
has a surface condenser directly under it, in the basement, 
and each condenser has its own pumping system. ‘The 
two units in the foreground of Fig. 5 are turbine genera- 
tors, the other pair are the air compressors, 

The turbine for the two-stage centrifugal compressor, 
under normal conditions, takes steam from the receiver 
at a pressure of about 15 lb., absolute. The generator tur- 
bine is of the same general design. Each turbine consists 
of a high-pressure part, which acts as a velocity wheel, 
and a low-pressure end operating by reaction, the thrust 
being equalized by a piston. 
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tests to establish a list of portable electric lamps that are 
suitable in all respects for the unusual requirements of 
piine service. All lamps that pass these tests will be 
specificially approved by the bureau, and all the mine 
inspectors will be notified of the bureau’s action. 


Accidents im Anthracite Mimes 


A statement issued by the State Department of Mines 
shows that the fatal accidents in and about the anthracite 
coal mines for the three months ended Mar. 31, 1914, 
numbered 123, as against 146 for the same period in 
1913. The inside accidents numbered 100, as against 


128, and the accidents on the surface 23 as against 18. 

Of the 100 killed inside during 1914, 41 were killed by 
falls, 16 by mine cars, 9 by explosions of gas, 5 by suffo- 
cation from gas, 4 by explosives, 12 by premature blasts, 





Fic. 6. SHarr TrRESTLES, WASHING AND SCREEN 


PLANTS 


The other two turbines are {or reserve and are designed 
for superheated steam at 140 lb. pressure and 572 deg. F. 
Should the steam supply in the low-pressure holder run 
short, so that there is danger of the receiver being connect- 
ed with the condensing apparatus and collapsing, live 
steam is admitted automatically. Moreover, the turbines 
can be driven by a mixture of live and exhaust steam. The 
rating of the turbo-generators is 1000 kw. each, and they 
operate at 3000 r.p.m. The duty of the turbine air com- 
pressor is 675 cu.ft. per min. to 90 lb. pressure. 

In Fig. 6 we have a view of the trestle work of the two 
shafts, washery and screen. The daily output is 5000 
tons, of which 4000 tons pass through a 3-in. mesh and 
are sent to the washery. 

There are in operation 180 coke ovens with 60 more 
under construction (see Fig. 7). The chief byproducts 
are tar, ammonia and benzol. The total outlay of the 
company to date has been about $9,000,000. 


Portable Electric Lamps 


The Bureau of Mines has just issued Schedule 6, “‘Pro- 
cedure for Establishing a List of Permissible Portable 
Electric Mine Lamps.” This schedule sets forth the 
character of the tests and the conditions under which 
they will be made, together with the fees that will be 
charged for testing the lamps. It is the purpose of these 
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6 by falling into shafts and slopes and 7 by miscellaneous 
causes, 

In 1913, 68 were killed by falls, 27 by cars, 7 by ex- 
plosions of gas, 1 by suffocation by gas, 5 by explosives, 
14 by blasts, 7 by falling into shafts and slopes and 17 
by miscellaneous causes. 

During 1914 the inside fatal accidents were 28 less 
than in 1913. The accidents on the surface were 5 more 
in number. 


By the Way 
No man’s religion ever survived his morals. 
He who is not ready today will be less so tomorrow. 
BS 
A man’s character reaches town before his person. 


awl 
777 


The remedy of tomorrow is too late for the evil of today. 


A prompt refusal has in part the grace of a favor granted. 


Lows 
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It generally costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. 







Most men reason from their heads but act from thei 
hearts. 


a 
we 


The worst punishment of all is that in the court of hi 
own conscience, no guilty man is acquitted. 








-veached a most curious stage. 
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s of the Vancouver Strike 


By SprecrtAL CoRRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—A brief review of the strike in Vancouver 


Island. A strange condition presented by the mines of 


Vancouver, which are working regularly and producing 
all the coal the market demands, while a waiting list of 


100 names of miners for whom no places can be found, 
_ skows plainly that there is, in fact, no strike. A compari- 
_ son of conditions and wages in Vancouver with those of 


miners in the States is invited. The lesson of the strike. 

The mining situation on Vancouver Island has now 
In a previous article, I 
dealt with the origin, causes and history of the Van- 
couver strike, which was engineered by paid officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America. The strike began 
in September, 1912, at the Cumberland and Ladysmith 
mines of the Canadian Collieries Co. For a couple of 
months, the production of these mines was badly crippled. 
The company, however, began to get command of the 
situation again, in May, 1913, whereupon, the U. M. W. 
of A. officers called out the men of Nanaimo and South 
Wellington. Again, the Island output of coal was ser- 
iously curtailed, until September of the same year, when 
the companies resumed mining operations. Progress at 
first was slow, but gradually quickened until today it 
can be said that, while the trouble on the Island still con- 
tinues, the strike is over. 

A STRANGE SPECTACLE PRESENTED 


This is the curious feature of the present situation. If 


by a strike is meant the stopping of any industry, then 


most emphatically there is no strike at the coal mines of 
Vancouver Island. It is an easy matter to establish this 
assertion, as the following facts will prove. In the first 
place, the operators are unable to give employment to all 
the men seeking work. In Nanaimo, for example, there 
are 100 names on the waiting list at the mines—100 men 
Waiting their turn for work, as places are found for 
them. In the second place, in addition to this surplus 
of labor, more coal is being produced than can be mar- 
keted. The Jingle Pot mine is working little better than 
half time, while the Cumberland mines are working less 
than full time. The Nanaimo mine, alone, is working 
every day. At this time, the mines on the island are 


_ producing more coal than can be sold. In the third place, 


there are the figures for the total output of coal that 
demonstrate the same truth. In the boom year of 1911, 
the aggregate daily output of all the Island mines was 


_ about 5250 tons. Today, the total daily output of all the 


- Mines in operation is 4800 tons, which shows a difference 


_ between the production in the record year 1911 and the 


present of only 450 tons. 
No further evidence is necessary to prove conclusively 
that there is no longer a strike on the Island. It is true 
5 


that the U. M. W. of A. trouble still continues, inasmuch 
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as a large number of its members are yet idle. The of- 
ficers of this organization, the leaders and makers of all 
the trouble, still tell their followers that they will win 
the strike, notwithstanding the real facts of the situation 


- which have just been related. The U. M. W. of A. may 


continue the trouble as long as it chooses; but the strike 
itself is absolutely all over as far as the mines are con- 
cerned. The U. M. W. of A. as an organization does not 


in any way affect the operations of the mines; and the 

situation on the Island, which the miners in the United 

States are blindly contributing to maintain, is an anom- 

aly. 

COMPARISON OF WORKING CONDITIONS IN VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


Compare, for a moment, the working conditions and 
wages of the miners on Vancouver Island with those of 
the American miners, who are financing this strike and 
who have been given to understand that its object is to 
secure better conditions and higher wages for the men 
here. As a matter of fact, it is extremely doubtful if 
the miners in the United States are as well off in this 
respect as the men on Vancouver Island. In the first 
place, the miners here have an 8-hr. day, from bank to 
bank. In Nanaimo, this means that the men, on an aver- 
age, work less than 61% hr. a day, at the face. For this 
working day, the datal wage is $3.46; firebosses, $4.01; 
shotlighters, $3.78; face men, $3.56; drivers (single) 
$3.1514, (double) $3.30; pushers, $3.02 and_ brattice- 
men, $3.46. 

The above are all scale wages and it is unnecessary to 
quote the list further. Diggers and loaders (the latter 
fcllowing machines) are employed by contract. For the 
higher seam, the price is 74.8c. a ton; and, for the lower 
seam, 80c. a ton, with scale allowances for rock. The 
average daily earnings of diggers, for months past, as 
before the strike began, have been over $5; while loaders, 
during the same period, averaged $4.35 a day. These are 
the wages made by the miners of Nanaimo, and the mines 
are operated with every care for safety. The Western 
Fuel Co. was the first, in the province, to install a Drae- 
ger rescue station ; and is admitted to have lived up to its 
avowed policy of “Safety First” at any cost. With these 
facts before them, American miners can make the com- 
parison for themselves, and then ask why they should be 
taxed to support a strike that, as a fact, no longer exists. 


Tue Lessons TAUGHT BY THE STRIKE 


The lesson taught by the whole trouble is that no in- 
dustry is secure against the machinations of the paid 
agitator. The miners on the Island did not want a 
strike. Had they been left to themselves, there never 
would have been a strike. In the case of Nanaimo, the 
miners were never even consulted. They were called out 
and were refused the ballot that they demanded. At 
Cumberland, the strike was begun under false pretenses. 
There were no grievances that could not have been ad- 
justed in half an hour’s conference. In Nanaimo, there 
were no complaints at all and, moreover, the men were 
working under a regular agreement with the operators. 
Yet with no grievances at hand and with the mining in- 
dustry itself more prosperous than ever before in its his- 
tory, a couple of paid agitators were able to stop the 
whole machine of production. They cajoled or forced the 
miners into a strike, for no reason that the men them- 
selves knew, and imposed the burden of supporting it 
upon the miners of the United States, who knew nothing 
about the true situation. It was as unfair to the miners 
here as it was unjust to the miners in the States. 

Viewed from any angle, the attempt to force this strike 
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upon contented miners must stand as a severe blow to 
organized labor and a disgrace to trade unionism. It 
cannot be freed from the suspicion of ulterior motives. 
The only persons who have benefited from it are the two 
or three men who engineered it and who fell inte well 
paid billets as a reward for their work. They have drawn 
their salaries all through the strike; and it is even 
charged that some of these men have drawn strike pay 
as well. These charges are being investigated in the local 
union now. They are the men who tried to tie up the 
mines on the Island and who have kept hundreds of men 
from their work, for over a year, and imposed a heavy 
burden upon the miners of the United States. In the 
last analysis, with the laws of the country as they are, 
no industry is secure against the schemes and plots of 
cne or two professional agitators. This is the great les- 
son of the strike on Vancouver Island. 
& 
Am Interesting Fossil 

The accompanying photograph shows a fossil petrified 
tree, which was discovered at a depth of 35 ft. from the 
surface at the new No. 9 shaft, which is being sunk by 
the Rock Island Coal Mining Co., at Alderson, Okla. 

The strata in the immediate neighborhood of the tree 
were of a very soft nature, the rest of strata being a hard 
sand rock; in digging around the tree it was pried off 
in layers, as shown in photograph. The roots were quite 
extensive and well preserved, but, of course, broken. by 
shots. After being removed to the surface the tree was 





PETRIFIED TREE DISCOVERED IN SINKING SHAFT 


set up as shown in photograph; however, a great many 
parts of the roots were carried off by curio hunters. 

The trunk of the tree, which was removed without 
breaking, is about 7 ft. in height, 3 ft. in diameter at 
the top and 5 ft. in diameter at the bottom. This shaft 
was started on Mar. 9, and is now at a depth of 145 ft., 
115 ft. of which has been in solid sand rock. At a depth 
of about 118 ft. the shaft went through what looked to 
be a ereek bed, which was full of fossil shells, and stems 
of different descriptions; this character of strata con- 
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tinued for a depth of about 18 ft. After going through 
this soft strata, the shaft again struck sand rock and is 
still in same. 

This shaft will be in the neighborhood of 804 ft. in 
depth, and will be the deepest pit in the southwest, It 
will be equipped with the latest improved machinery. 
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The Consumer and Higher 
Anthracite 


An official of one of the railroad anthracite companies 
says: “Apparently the last thing a public service commis- 
sioner, or interstate commerce commission, or department 
of justice representative thinks about, if he considers 
it at all, is public service or cost to the public. Increase 
railroad costs and reduce efficiency seem to be the watch- 
words. 

“Took, for instance, at the suits to separate the rail- 
roads from their anthracite holdings. Suppose the Goy- 
ernment wins! In that event there will be more inde- 
pendents in the field, and there will be absolutely no 
bar to higher prices for anthracite. It is well known that 
the anthracite railroad companies keep the price of an- 
thracite within moderate levels. Whenever severe weather 
brings about a squeeze, the independent demands a pre- 
mium of $1 or $1.50 a ton, and gets the largest premium 
possible. 

“Tn the case of any commodity, where the demand at 
times far exceeds the supply, a high price is bound to 
come in an unrestrained market. It needs no deep study 
of statistics to show that the demand for anthracite is 
increasing with the growth of population, and, with the 
greater use of this coal in the West, to a larger extent 
than the supply. If unrestrained competition is per- 
mitted to rule, a higher cost to the anthracite consumer is 
inevitable. 

“To mine anthracite, companies of the largest financial 
strength are necessary. Look at Reading’s experience 
back in the late 90’s. With all its wealth of unmined 
coal the road became bankrupt. Look at the Philadelphia 
Coal & Iron Co.’s income account, and see how small the 
margin of profit, and at times the losses from mining 
coal. The withdrawal of the railroad companies from 
extending their financial support to the mining of ail 
thracite which will be a result if the Government wins, 
will increase the cost of anthracite to the consumer. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has increased 
our switching expenses and delayed our service to the con- 
sumer, and has really benefited no one by breaking up this 
practice. Formerly, all our coal gathered at New York 
tidewater was considered as merely so much coal. From 
the general supply orders were filled or the company got 
its fuel as needed. Now no car is loaded at the mines 
without a definite consignment, and when the ears reach 
tidewater an infinite amount of switching has to be done.” 

“The sacrifice of efficiency and the increase of cost ‘0 
the consumer, of course, are minor matters when theories 
make principles for the operation of railroads and the 
course of prices. The Standard Oil trust was dissolved, 
and everyone agreed that unrestrained competition canie 
to prevail, but the increased cost to the consumer of gaso 
line and oil was noteworthy. Eventual higher cost to tle 
consumer of anthracite is no rash prediction.”—Well 
Street Journal. 
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By H. O. Swopopa* 


SYNOPSIS—The frequent occurrence of mine explo- 
sions caused by defects of oil safety lamps has encouraged 
the development of electric lamps. Satisfactory results, 
however, have been obtained only since the invention of 
the tungsten filament, permitting the use of smaller stor- 
age batteries. The general requirements for electric 
lamps are: Absolute safety, uninterrupted production of 
light for at least one shift, and a foolproof design. 

It is a well known fact that many mine explosions with 
enormous losses of life and property, have been caused 
by defects and improper handling of the so called min- 
‘ers’ safety lamps, built on the Davy principle. The Bu- 
-reau of Mines, for instance, mentions in one of its reports 
that at least two disasters in this country in 1912 were 
caused in this manner, killing more than a dozen men, 
and the Prussian Government states that during the 
‘decade from 1902 to 1911 at least 27 per cent. of all ex- 
plosions in the coal mines of that country were to be 
‘blamed on these lamps. Therefore, it is only natural that 
attempts to develop a portable electric safety lamp were 
‘made many years ago. Satisfactory results, however, have 
only been obtained since the carbon filaments were super- 
‘seded by tungsten. Due to their high cconomy in cur- 
rent consumption they permit the reduction of the bat- 
tery to such an extent that the weight and size of the 
portable lamps no longer prevent the miner from moving 
around freely in performing his duties. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Electric safety lamps must fill the following require- 
ments: Absolute safety against ignition of mine gases, 
uninterrupted production of a steady and_ sufficient 
amount of light for at least one shift, and absolutely 
foolproof design. 

Besides this, it is essential: That they have a simple 
-and durable construction, that their weight is kept at a 
minimum, and that the charging and inspecting of the 
batteries is made easy. 

Careful experiments, conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
‘in Pittsburgh, and also at Gelsenkirchen, Germany, have 
shown that the only source of danger in a portable electric 
lamp is the glowing filament of the bulb. 





As long as the maximum short-circuiting current of 
‘these batteries does not exceed 
' 100 amperes for batteries with not more than 2.5 volts 
amperes for batteries with not more than 4.0 volts 
65 amperes for batteries with not more than 5.0 volts 
45 amperes for batteries with not more than 6.0 volts 


sparks obtained by the breaking and establishing of the 
electric circuit are not of sufficient strength to ignite 
“mine gases, due to the low voltage and amperage of the 
batteries used. Therefore, it is not necessary to provide 
Special protection against sparking on the switch and on 
the connections between battery and lamp. 








P *Consulting electrical and mechanical engineer, Pittsburgh, 
/renn. 

Note—Article read Apr. 9 at the 293d meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Penn. This 
meeting was held under the auspices of ‘the committee on 
the use of electricity in mines. 
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As the filament under normal conditions is operated 
in a vacuum and enclosed in a glass bulb, the danger 
of igniting mine gases exists only in case this bulb is 
smashed without the filament being broken at the same 
time, so that the latter continues to glow until it burns 
out. Several absolutely safe methods can be employed 
to prevent the filament from glowing after the bulb has 
been broken, and one method which has been in actual 
use for a number of years will be described in the course 
of the paper. 


STEADY AND SUFFICIENT LIGHT 


The miners’ o/d safety lamps furnish a flickering light 
of about 0.8-c.p. capacity, which rapidly decreases during 
the shift to about one-half. This is not sufficient light 
for the miner to perform his work satisfactorily, and, ac- 
cording to the investigations made by Dr. T. Lister 
Llewellyn, England, is the principal cause of the spe- 
cial eyesickness (miner’s nystagmus) with which miners 
become affected. For this reason it was considered advis- 
able to equip the electric mine lamps with incandescent 
lamps of at least 1.5 c.p. 

The only source of electrical energy which will pro- 
duce this amount of light satisfactorily for at least one 
shift or approximately ten to twelve hours is the storage 
battery, primary batteries for such an output being en- 
tirely too large for use in portable equipments. Years 
cf development have resulted in fairly satisfactory bat- 
teries and it seems, in the present state of the art, that 
the lead cell, regardless of its weight, on account of its 
comparatively high voltage and the steadiness with which 
that voltage is iigiitained. while discharging, is the most 
suitable type. 


Footproor DESIGN 


Miners’ lamps are exposed to extremely rough hand- 
ling by inexperienced hands and the least mechanical or 
electrical, weaknesses are hable to result in a failure to 
supply hght. The following are about the most import- 
ant points which must be observed in a successful lamp: 
The lamp must be locked so that the miner absolutely 
cannot get at any part of the mechanism. It must burn 
in any position, even under water, and if dropped on solid 
material, such as rock, iron or cement from a height of 
several feet must continue to burn. The incandescent 
lamp bulb must be thoroughly protected so that it is al- 
most imposible to break it. The electrolyte of the bat- 
tery must not leak out. Construction of this charac- 
ter is possible, and that lamps satisfying such condi- 
tions are in actual use, will be shown later on. 


Lamp Drstans 


During the year 1912 prizes were offered by the Brit- 
ish Government for the best portable electric mine lamp 
and 19% applicants entered into competition and sub- 
mitted samples. After careful tests extending over sev- 
eral months, the first prize of $3000 was awarded to the 
makers of the “Ceag” lamp, described in this paper. Since 
this lamp has also been accepted by practically all other 
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European governments and was the first lamp approved 
by the Bureau of Mines as answering all safety require- 
ments, and still remains today the oniy approved hand 
lamp, it might be well to study its construction carefully. 

The bulb is covered by a heavy glass dome D, which 
is protected by four heavy steel rods H held together by 
a sheet-steel roof J. A substantial hook is attached to 
this roof; thus, the miner can either stand the lamp on 
the ground or hang it to a post in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his working place. The bottora part, made of 
heavy corrugated galvanized sheet steel, contains the 
storage battery. By turning the upper part on the lower, 
the miner can turn the light on and off. 

The construction of the lamp is easily understood from 
a section shown in Fig. 1. 


Tur Ligutinc MECHANISM 


The incandescent lamp rests in a socket, which is 
against another 


pressed upward by a spiral spring O 
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not shown in this illustration. It consists of a fuse, which 
blows the moment the. bulb of the incandescent lamp is 
broken. This eliminates the possibility of obtaining 
sparks or getting the filament to glow in case the miner 
should attempt to push the bulb back into its normal po- 
sition; it also protects the battery from being short-cir- 
cuited for any length of time, in case the leads to the 
bulb have become short-circuited during the accident. 
As stated before, the upper part of the lamp turns on 
the lower part, opening and closing the switch. This 
rotating movement is limited by a soft iron pin M, which 
acts as a magnetic lock. This pin can be withdrawn 
in the charging room by a strong electromagnet, and when 
this is done, the upper and lower parts of the housing 
separate, and the battery can be removed for charging. 


THe STORAGE BATTERY 


The storage battery consists of a single round lead cell 
with concentric electrodes inside of a cylindrical vessel A 





Various Forms or Evectric Mine SArety LAMPS 


spring P between the bulb and glass dome D, providing 
a complete spring support and preventing breakage even 
with the most severe shocks. Electric connection is es- 
tablished for one pole through the socket spring O, and 
for the other pole by another smaller spring F inside 
the socket spring, and insulated from it. In case the 
bulb breaks, the socket spring pushes the socket upwards, 
and as the inner spring does not expand as much as 
the socket spring, the circuit is interrupted. 

Lately, another safety device has been added, but it is 


covered with a waterproof lid of the same material. Cy! 
indrical electrodes are preferable to flat ones, as they ar 
stronger and therefore stand rougher handling. They als 
warp less, so that in charging, the current density can } 
increased and the length of time correspondingly de 
creased. 
The holes in the terminal sockets contain bushing 
made of acid-proof metal, into which removable termin 
als P, and P, are fitted. These terminals are pressed up 
ward by the terminal springs W, and W, against th 
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sontact segments K, and K, of the switch, carrying ‘in 
‘his manner the current to the incandescent lamp. ‘Ter- 
minals and springs can easily be taken out and cleaned 
oy washing in warm water, an important point. The use 
»f nonremovable springs has been found impractical, as 
vhey are difficult to clean and consequently are liable to 
vorrode and break easily. First-class contact springs, 
owever, are imperative for an uninterrupted light ser- 
“iee. 

In charging storage batteries, 
‘nust have an opportunity to escape. It is, therefore, im- 
jossible to make the cells airtight. An ordinary opening, 
yn the other hand, would have the disadvantage that the 
‘eid would run out, in case a cell were upset, and this 
yould destroy the housing of the lamp. In order to 
vercome this difficulty, the center of the cell is equipped 
‘vith a celluloid tubing B, which communicates by 
La of a small side tubing /’, with the upper part of the 
‘ell, where all gases collect. The gases therefore 
an pass from the cell through the side tubing F and 
nally through center tubing C into the open, whereas 


i \ 


gases develop, which 
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etc. A few of these modifications are shown in the il- 
lustrations. 

The standard lamp, being of the “lighthouse” type, 
distributes its light uniformly over the entire surround- 
ings. The modification shown in Fig. 2, known as the 
“trip” lamp, has the incandescent lamp mounted on one 
side combined with a deflector concentrating the light 
rays in one direction. This design is mostly used for in- 
spection trips and head and tail lamps for cars and loco- 
motives. It is made in the same capacities as the stand- 
ard lamp. 

The “shaft” lamp, illustrated in Fig. 3, is arranged 
with an adjustable arm, on which the incandescent lamp 
is mounted, so that the light can be sent in any desired 
direction. It is made to furnish from 8 to 24 ¢.p. and to 
burn from 7 to 12 hours with one charge. 

Fig. 4 represents another type of “shaft” lamp, without 
an adjustable arm. It is made for 8 and 12 ¢.p. and for 
15 and 10 hours of life for one charge. 

The lamp illustrated in Fig. 5 is especially suitable for 
places in which ordinary illumination is not sufficient. 
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aid, can escape. In other words, the lamps will burn 
1 any position, without the acid being able to leak out. 
: The principal dimensions of this lamp are as follows: 
\‘he weight of the lamp complete is about 5 lb. (214 kg.) ; 
8 height, not including hanger, is 1014 in. (26 cm.) ; 
s largest diameter is 384 in. (9.5 em.) The incandes- 
‘nt lamp consumes 0.85 amp. at 2 volts. The battery 
as a capacity of 16 amp.-hr., and the maximum charging 
arrent should not exceed 2 amperes. 

To meet various requirements this standard design is 
/ot only made in four different sizes, ranging in weight 
7om 114 to 5 lb. (3% to 214 kg.), but it is also made 
ith two storage-battery cells connected in series, result- 
ig for the entire line in capacities ranging from four to 
xteen hours of life for one discharge and producing 
ght from 0.75 to 3 c.p. 


; 








LAMPS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Beside this, a number of other modifications have 
day with electric safety lamps, wherever a permanent 
‘fring in connection with the lighting plant is impos- 
is Lamps are made for rescue parties, cages, powder 
agazines, shaft lighting, shaft inspection, loading places, 
asting, cars and locomotives (head and tail lamps), 





2en developed, so that mines can be completely equipped | 


The lamps so far described were designed to take the 
place of the Davy safety lamp, which is in use in gaseous 
mines all over the world. In this country, however, the 
designer of electric safety lamps is confronted with yet an- 
other problem. In many of the mines the men have 
and still use “naked” lamps fastened to their caps. On 
account of the strict enforcement of the mining regula- 
tions in recent years, many of these mines have been and 
will be compelled to substitute safety lamps. 

It is only logical that the men in these mines clamor 
for a type of electric lamp which is as nearly identical as 
possible with the present form of naked lamp. To meet 
this demand, electric cap lamps have been developed, 
the batteries of which are carried by the miner on his 
belt and are connected to the lamp by a well protected 
special flexible cord. This lamp is shown in Fig. 6. 

The principles of construction of the cap lamp (see 
Fig. 7) are identical with those of the hand lamp. But 
several new features have been added. One is the mount- 
ing of the incandescent lamp inside a_ parabolic re- 
flector, the opening of which is closed by a lens, instead 
of being covered with a glass dome: another is a ball 
joint, permitting the miner to direct the light rays wher- 
ever they are needed. 
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A third feature is embodied in the flexible conductors 
connecting battery and lamp. In case of an accident, 
there is a possibility that the two conductors may become 
short-circuited and therefore red hot, eventually setting 
the insulation afire, if they are made of copper or similar 
material. To prevent this a special alloy has been pre- 
pared, the melting point of which is considerably below 
the temperature which is required to ignite insulation or 
mine gas. Consequently, if a short-circuit should take 
place, the conductors would melt and interrupt the cir- 
cuit, before there could be a possibility of danger. 

From the foregoing description, it van be seen that 
portable self-contained electric mine lamps of this type 
haye passed the first stage of development, and if one con- 
siders that more than one hundred thousand are in daily 
use in Europe, apparently producing excellent results, 
there is no reason why the adoption of electric mine lamps 
in this country should not make rapid progress in the im- 
mediate future. The question whether hand lamps or cap 
lamps, or both, should be used, is a mere matter of detail, 
which will adjust itself. European practice has adopted 
the hand lamp exclusively ; the sentiment in this country, 
however, seems to be in favor of the cap lamp. Men who 
continually change their location in performing their du- 
ties will prefer such a lamp, which leaves both hands free 
for action; men who stay at work in the same place most 
of the time will favor the hand lamp, which can be set 
aside or hung up in the neighborhood, relieving them 
from carrying unecessary weight. 


LAMP SERVICE 


When the shift leaves the mine, the lamps have to be 
delivered to the lamp room for recharging and cleaning. 
For this purpose the magnetic lock has to be opened, 
so that the battery can be removed from the housing and 
placed on the charging rack. The unlocking is accom- 
plished by pushing the lamp lock against the pole pieces 
of an electromagnet (shown in Fig. 8), which lifts the 
soft iron pin holding the upper and lower parts of the 
housing together. 

Special charging racks have been designed to receive 
the batteries. Racks are used holding 80 cells connected 
in two series of 40 each. Each circuit is equipped with 
a switch, ammeter and rheostat, so that the operator can 
determine the status of the charge at any time. The 
rheostats are provided with a surplus of resistance, so 
that less than 40 cells in a series can be charged, if 
necessary. A portable voltmeter with a capacity of about 
three volts is provided to take the voltage readings on the 
individual cells. Cells are charged, ready for service, 
when their voltage reaches a value of 2.6. When more 
than 80 cells are to be charged, two, three or more racks 
can be combined, and all the cells can be charged at one 
time. 

After the batteries are charged and the contacts and 
housings have been carefully cleaned, the lamps are reas- 
sembled and hung up on special racks, from which the 
miners remove the lamps, when they begin a new shift. 


Lamp Houses 


For mines using a large number of lamps, it is essen- 
tial that charging, cleaning and repairing be handled 
systematically. For this reason special lamp houses are 
being erected on the same general principles as those 
for the Davy safety lamps, but simpler and cheaper, be- 
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cause the lamps need no benzine or oil for the safe stor- 
age of which special provision must be made. The ground 
plan shown in Fig. 9 represents a lamp house erected for 
4000 lamps. It consists of a building about 128x383 ff, 
(39x10 m.), containing a charging room with 20 racks, 
six opening magnets, three small motors for buffing and 
cleaning and a small distribution board with a watt- 
-hour meter. To the left of the charging room is the 
storeroom for receiving the lamps when they are ready 
for service, and to the right is a small shop for making 
Besides this a small room has been provided 
for a number of benzine lamps, which are used by the 
firebosses, and on another floor a washroom for the shift. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARE IN MAINTENANCE 


Proper care of the lamps has considerable effect on the 
reliability of the service. One of the large German mines, 
having several thousand electric lamps in daily use, re- 
ports that at first about 5 per cent. of all lamps taken 
into the mine at the beginning of the shift were re- 
turned at the end of the same shift, either burning poor- 
ly or not at all. By a careful study of all details in the 
lamp house and by putting a skilled man in charge of 
the lamp-house work, this percentage has been reduced 
to less than 1.5, with the expectation that it will soon 
drop below 1 per cent. 

That this last named figure is not an exception, is veri- 
fied by the Bulleroft Main Colliery Co., Ltd., Doncaster, 
England. This company has more than 10,000 lamps in 
daily use and reports the number of defective lamps per 
shift to be less than 1 per cent. | 

The investigation of these defects, when they amounted 
to 1.5 per cent., showed the following causes: 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 


Defects due to other CAUSES... ..c «pennies 0.1 
Defects caused by the incandescent lamps: 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Lamps, burning .dark.. oy. «ses 0.6 
Lamps, with broken filaments.0)--.1-0eeeer eee 0.2 
Lamps, with broken (bulbs: . ice. een eee 0.. 2 
Total incandescent lamp defects......... 1.0 
Defects caused by the batteries: 
Batteries; leaking... 200 20 hie. wets seen teen Qs 
Batteries discharged ahead of time........ Ons 
Total. battery defects. 5 sno. oe eee 0.4 
Total number of defective lamps........ 1.5 


Records covering cost of installing and operating elec. 
tric mine lamps in this country are not available to any 
extent, because the number of lamps installed is so fu 
not large and the time during which they have been ir 
operation is comparatively short. However, it should ‘x 
possible to form some idea of what can be expected, from 
the experience in Europe. 


Cost of OPERATION 10 To 15 prrR Cent. LowrrR THAN 
WiItH BrNzINE LAMPS 


While the first cost of electric lamps is undoubtedly 
higher than that of those burning benzine, the cost 0 
operation, including maintenance, is claimed to averag 
from 10 to 15 per cent. less. Whether the same resulti 
can be obtained in this country, the future will have t 
decide. It may be added that the cost of the electrica 
energy is small and that the cost of maintenance con’ 
sists about one-third of labor and two-thirds of renewa’ 
of parts, and depreciation. | 

Of especial importance is the cost of renewing th 
electrodes of the storage batteries, replacement of com 
plete lamps, which are broken on account of rough ha 
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ling and accidents, and renewing the incandescent bulbs. 

The life of the electrodes for lead cells ranges from 
about 100 to 400 shifts, depending entirely upon the 
treatment which they receive. At the present time large 
claims are being made for the alkaline cell, which is sup- 
posed to last as long as 2000 shifts. This, however, re- 
quires verification by actual tests. 

Besides this, it must be borne in mind that the higher 
cost of the alkaline cell, the necessity of using two cells, 
in series, instead of only one as in the lead battery, and 
the increase in the renewal of the incandescent lamps, 
due to the large variation in the voltage, will fully wipe 
out this apparent advantage. However, the weightiest 
argument against this claim is the fact that the physical 
life of mining lamps cannot reach 2000 shifts, as shown 
below, and that the natural deterioration of all parts is 
considerably below this limit. 

The replacement of complete lamps which are broken 
on account of rough handling and accidents undoubtedly 
varies more or less in accordance with the character of 
the work performed in the mine. European practice 
shows that about 0.1 per cent. of all lamps per shift are 
lost in this manner. 

The incandescent-lamp renewal already has been ex- 
pressed in figures, in connection with the reliability of 
service. Excellent results have been obtained, the average 
hfe of the lamps being approximately 1000 hours. 


THe Evectric Lamp Has Yet to Cause A MINE 
EXPLOSION 


From the lamp designs and the lamp service as de- 
seribed above, it can be seen that the development of the 
portable electric mine lamp has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the last few years, and since, up to this writing, no 
explosions have occurred wherever installations have been 
made, it can be said without exaggeration that the elec- 
tric mine lamp is a success and that it is bound to be 
adopted more and more. 

Of course, as is the case with any new appliance, ob- 
jections have been raised against the electric mine lamp, 
and especially for the reason that it does not detect in- 
flammable gases as does the Davy lamp. There is no 
doubt that this detail will be overcome in the near future, 
as there are several principles which can be used for the 
construction of mine-gas detectors. In fact, the German 
government only lately has ordered several hundred of 
these devices, constructed in accordance with the direc- 
tions of Dr. F. Haber, on the acoustic principle and 
known as “mine-gas whistles.” These will be distributed 
to the various mines for a thorough trial. 


"a8 
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Wilkes-Barre District Mining 
Institute 


The seventh annual banquet of the Wilkes-Barre Dis- 
trict Mining Institute was held at. Irem Temple, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Wednesday night, May 6, and more than 
1100 men who are interested in the mining industry and 
the production of coal were present. The banquet was 
one of the most successful the Institute has ever con- 
ducted and it brought the various members together 
in a spirit of friendliness that will have a great effect in 
keeping the ranks solidly built. 

The members and guests assembled at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium in the evening and at 7 o’clock they formed 
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a line and marched to the magnificent home of the 
Masons and Shriners, where a dinner was served. The 
catering was splendid when it is taken into consideration 
that the crowd was so large. 

The dinner over, Thomas H. Williams, general man- 
ager of the Kingston Coal Co., called the banqueters to 
order and Dr. Charles E. Guthrie, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, delivered the invocation. President 
Williams, in opening the after-dinner speaking, gave a 
short history of the Institute and the things it has ac- 
complished. He urged upon all those who are interested 
in mining to avail themselves of the opportunities of the 
Institute and better prepare themselves for a study of 
underground conditions and for a practical, systematic 
manner of dealing with mine problems. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


Judge J. Butler Woodward, of the Luzerne County 
courts, was toastmaster, and he opened his remarks with 
an interesting comparison of the science of engineering 
and that of law and medicine. He called upon Judge 
P. A. O’Boyle, also of Luzerne, as the first speaker of the 
evening. Judge O’Boyle paid a splendid tribute to the 
anthracite miner and then drifted off into a patriotic ad- 
dress in which he declared that he hoped the American 
flag would wave from the capitol of Mexico and that it 
would remain there. 

Former Judge Benjamin R. Jones, of Wilkes-Barre, 
was the next speaker, and he paid a fine tribute to the 
mining institute as the means of promoting harmonious 
relations between officials of the coal companies and their 
employees. He urged men to become members of the 
Institute and better conditions for themselves and their 
employers by taking up the splendid course in mining. 


FourRTEEN MEN GRADUATE 


President Williams then called 14 young men to the 
speakers’ table and presented them with certificates show- 
ing that they had successfully passed a three-years’ course 
in mining at the Institute. He also presented each young 
man a check for $24, which represented the amount of 
money he had paid as tuition. The following received 
certificates: Thomas E. Jones, Llewelyn Jones, William 
L. Davis, John L. Picton and Patrick Mangan, all of 
Plymouth; Edward P. Davis and William D. Thomas, of 
Edwardsville; Michael Boland, of Swoyersville; Isaiah 
Kershaw, of Larksville; Richard Bowena and Jacob 
Urban, of Plains; Frank J. Carter, of Forty ifort, and 
Richard Lewis and Edward Roberts, of Wilkes-Barre. 

During the evening solos were rendered by Prof. E. E. 
Griffith, Roger Howeil, Prof. D. H. Lewis. The Institute 
quartette, composed of John W. Griffith, Thomas W. Mor- 
gan, Richard Morgan and John Mason, also rendered sev- 
eral selections. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
T.. C. Edwards. 

The officers of the Institute are: President, Thomas H. 
Williams ; first vice-president, H. G. Davis; second vice- 
president, James J. McCarthy; secretary-treasurer, F. M. 
Devendorf. The board of directors follows: Thomas 
Thomas, Samuel R. Morgan, Charles Enzian, Benjamin 
D. Amos, P. H. Devers, Thomas H. Price, M. J. Flaherty, 
Thomas Martin, G. Wilham Edwards, J. 8. Hammonds, 
kk. J. Newbaker, Lewis J. Davis, Gilbert 8. Jones, Thomas 
J. Williams, A. L. Williams and Thomas A. Evans. 
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SY NOPSIS—The interest in the situation shifts from 
the battlefield to the state capitol. Peace continues, but 
what will happen if the regulars are removed seems un- 
certain. The action of the United States Government is 
simply to restore the conditions of affairs prior to the 
Ludlow battle. Mines then working are allowed to work, 
miners then in the district are permitted to remain, but 
the mines must continue at rest and all new arrivals must 
leave and none enter the strike zone. 


The issue of last week passed rapidly over the Ludlow 
battle, omitting many important details which have since 
eome to hand It is, therefore, desirable in the interest of 
truth to supplement the account then.made. The military 
board, comprising Judge Advocate Major E. J. Boughton, 
Captains W. C. Danks and Philip S. Van Cise, of the Colorado 
National Guard, makes a long report of the occurrence. It 


declares that they examined under oath as many as possible 
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‘of the soldiers, deputies, mine guards and townspeople of 
‘Ludlow and nearby coal camps. They made a personal re- 
‘quest for testimony of J. R. Lawson and J. McLennan, of the 
‘United Mine Workers of America, but they, in the presence 
of their attorney, H. N. Hawkins, refused to give evidence on 
‘the ground that the inquiry was not publicly conducted. 


GREEKS USED PRESENCE OF WOMEN AS DEFENSE BUT 
2. s KEPT THEM OUT OF DANGER 

' The military board condemned the operators for having 
introduced lawlessness in the persons of “ignorant, lawless 
and Savage Southern Europeans.’ They declare that the 
Greeks deliberately prepared for battle, and from the report 
‘it may be gathered that the Greeks desired to fire on the 
Militia from the camp, hoping that the fire would not be re- 
‘turned because there were women and children living there. 
'To protect these noncombatants, however, they constructed 
Shelters or pits for some of them and removed others before 
opening fire on the militia. 

'_ The board declared that the Greeks intended on the Greek 
‘Easter to open fire on the militia, but they were too drunk 
‘at that time to prosecute their scheme. The attack was then 
|} to be made on Tuesday, but the moving of the militia from 


| Cedar Hill to Water Tank Hill made the strikers believe that 
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an attempt would be made by the militia to attack the camp 
and secure the person of Carindo Tuttoilmando, a nonunion 
miner who was held prisoner in Ludlow camp. Corporal 
Patton, in fact, according to the official report of Major Ham- 
rock, was sent to make the demand of Louis Tikas. 
Hamrock’s report to General John Chase says in part: 


He refused to see me under any circumstances. I phoned 
Lieutenant Lawrence to bring the Cedar Hill detachment to 
drill. Louis must have tapped the wire for he telephoned 
he would meet me at the railway station. Lieutenant Law- 
rence-reported with detachment and machine gun. On the 
way I ordered him to assemble and drill in the vicinity. 
Then Louis arrived, and I saw 300 armed men leaving the 
colony. and going south, while the women and children took 
cover in an arroyo to the north. I told Louis to get control 
of his men, and he agreed and went back to the colony. I 
ordered Lieutenant Lawrence to take a position on Water 
Tank Hill on the southeast, and then saw Louis with a field 
glass and gun in hand signal the men in the colony to take 
cover in the northern arroyo. 


PUT LINE OF RIFLE PITS AROUND CAMP 


The commission says: 

We find that in apparent anticipation of the battle of 
Ludlow, rifle pits were prepared by the Greeks on the south 
and west side of their colony, along the country roads and 





ARMED STRIKERS AT TRINIDAD, COLO. 


close to the tents. These rifle pits show conclusively the 
careful and deliberate preparation of the strikers for the 
battle; and the location of these pits along the front and side 
of the colony nearest to the militia camp was such that when 
used they could not be defended without firing into the colony. 
Such care had the strikers themselves for their women and 
childrea that these pits were located where any return of the 
ee from them would be drawn directly into the colony it- 
self. 

Major Hamrock tested his range with the machine gu™+ 
and sent them directly into the first tents of the colony. It 
could not be supposed that any women, children, or othe: 
noncombatants remained in the camp itself. They had been 
seen departing early in the morning, and it was impossible 
to believe that the strikers would draw the fire of the op- 
ponents from all sides into the colony if any women and chil- 
dren remained there. 


THE RESCUE OF THE WOMEN FROM 
TENTS 


As one tent caught fire after another, some of the men 
having nearly reached the tent colony heard the screams of 
the women and called to the men whom they saw firing from 
the tents to get their women out. The only answer was the 
words: “You go to ,’ spoken with a foreign accent and 
accompanied by a rain of shots. 

The men in the colony being driven back and the pres- 
ence of women thus being known, Captain Carson, Lieuten- 
ant Linderfelt and other officers and men made a dash in 
among the burning tents for the purpose of rescuing the 
women. At first they took several women from the tents, 
some of which were burning and some not. They then dis- 
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covered subterranean pits beneath many of the tents, and 
some of them were stored with human occupants. 

When the pits were discovered, the difficulty of getting 
out the women and children increased. Lieutenant Linderfelt 
took a woman from one tent who could not speak English. 
She made him understand he must return. She went back 
with him and indicated one of the holes in the ground, from 
which the lieutenant took two little children in the nick of 
time. Captain Carson related that when he was in an ap- 
parently open-floored tent he heard the crying or whining 
of something living beneath. He had to chop away the 
floor, which was nailed down upon these people, to get them 
out. 


BRAVERY OF MILITIA 


During the whole time that this rescue work was going 
on the colony was under fire, and by taking the greatest 
risk of destruction by making targets of themselves in the 
light of the burning tents, the uniformed militia did its 
noteworthy work. 

We find that the work of rescuing some 25 or 30 women 
and children by Lieutenant Linderfelt, Captain Carson, and 
the squads under their command, was under all the circum- 
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GREEK ACTIVITY RESENTED BY TENT COLONY 


We find that the dominant feeling among the refugee colon- 
ists on Monday night, and before the second thought came 
to them or was suggested to them, was resentment toward 
the Greeks for starting the battle. This resentment pre- 
vailed even over their animosity against the soldiers, but the 
incident was later made a candle to inflame the minds of 
these deluded men to the acts of slaughter and rapine that 
followed throughout the state. . 

It was made the excuse of many bold and defiant utter- 
ances and acts of treason against the state by certain union 
leaders, who had the opportunity by their influence and 
authority to prove themselves really great and good men, and 
worthy citizens. Instead, by all means of exaggeration, in- 
cendiarism, and treasonable practices, they made of the 
battle of Ludlow a means of organizing a real rebellion with 
its attendant awful consequences. 


COMMISSION NONCOMMITTAL AS TO CAUSES OF TROUBLE 


We do not presume even to hint where the ultimate re- 
sponsibility lies in the present strike. It may be that the 
coal operators or the union are wholly to blame for the con- 
ditions that have made such results possible. It may be that 
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stances truly heroic and must stand out boldly in contra- 
distinction to the abandonment of the helpless women and 
children by their own people, and the subsequent efforts to 
kill their rescuers regardless of the safety of the rescued. 


DOUBTFUL IF WOMEN AND CHILDREN WERE SUFFO- 
CATED BY FIRE 


Tt was supposed by the officers after a thorough search 
of the colony that all the remaining women and children 
had been taken out. The event proved that one of the pits 
had been missed in the search. In this pit was discovered 
two women and eleven children, all dead. This chamber of 
death measured in feet, 8x6x4%. When found it was almost 
closed. If these women and children were placed in this pit 
at any time during the morning, it is our belief that they 
died of suffocation hours before the pit caught fire. 

We find that the tents were not all destroyed by acci- 
dental fire. Men and soldiers swarmed into the colony and 
deliberately assisted the conflagration by spreading the fire 
from tent to tent. Beyond a doubt it was seen that the fire 
would destroy the whole colony. This was accompanied by 
the usual loot. So deliberate was this burning and looting 
that we found that cans of oil found in the tents were poured 
about them and the tents lighted with matches. 


both sides are partly at fault. But the conditions have been 
brought about and being actually existent, whatever may be 
the cause, we feel that for their treason and rebellion against 
organized society, with the horrible consequences of anarchy 
that followed, certain union leaders must take the respon- 
sibility before God and man. 


DEATH OF THREE PRISONERS 


The report also says that during the evening, Louis Tikas, 
James Filer and an unknown striker were taken prisoners. 
Lieutenant K. E. Linderfelt swung his Springfield rifle, break- 
ing the stock over the head of Tikas. This incident followed 
a heated controversy between the lieutenant and the Greek, 
The report continues: 

An attempt to hang Tikas went so far that a rope was 
produced and held over a telegraph pole. This lynching was 
prevented by Lieutenant K. E. Linderfelt, who turned Tikas 
over to a noncommissioned officer, whom he directed to be 
responsible for his life. Shortly after, all three prisoners 
were killed by gunshot wounds. The only bullet found in 
Tikas’ body was of a kind not used by the soldiers, although 
two other wounds may have been made by Springfield rifle 
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bullets of the uniformed men. was looted 


was found 


of When the colony 
by participants and spectators in the battle, it 
that 15,000 


‘ rounds of ammunition were stored in a_ tent 
| marked “Headquarters of John Lawson.” 
| SNYDER, THE NONCOMBATANT, SLAIN BY STRIKERS 


ACCIDENTALLY 
Only one person was killed or wounded in'the colony by 


' gunshot; Frank Snyder, a 12-year boy, was shot in the head. 
3 


His father stated that he thinks that his boy had gone out- 
side the fence and was shot in the forehead while facing 
_the arroyo from which the strikers’ fire came. 

The colony was not swept by machine guns. This is 
roven by the fact that the chicken houses, outhouses, tent 
rames and posts still standing in the colony exhibit no 
bullet holes; while the buildings and fences along the rail- 
road tracks were riddled by the machine guns. 


The report also makes the statement that the militia was 





frenzied as the result of the discovery of Private Martin’s 
body severely mutilated, and that this discovery may have 


accounted for some of the things which took place later near 


the tent colony itself. Hockersmith and Chavez, 
vates, were also horribly mutilated. 


THE LEGISLATURE 


The meeting of the Colorado Legislature on May 4 was 
addressed by Governor Ammons. He stated that he had been 
obliged to borrow money at 4 per cent. to pay the militia. 


both pri- 
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S. REGULARS 


Masor Hortsroox, ComMMANDING THE U. 
IN CoLORADO’s STRIKE ZONE 


This had to be done at a time when neither the country nor 
the state was in good financial condition. So the clearing 
houses at Colorado Springs and Pueblo were asked to sup- 
ply the money, and thereby exhibit their sense of good citi- 
But before the clearing houses could consider the 
-metter, the auditor sent word that he would not agree ta 
‘pay the certificates, 

The militia, however, was ordered to take the field, and 
when it came to the payment of the first certificates, they 
“were not issued; the governor was, therefore, compelled to 





} 

| go into the Supreme Court and ask that body to order the 
auditing of the bills and the issuance of the certificates, 
\ which was done. The banks of three cities are carrying 
/ $250,000. The railroad agreed to carry theirs until the legis- 
f lature provided for payment, and some patriotic citizens also 
agreed to wait. 

| The governor urged the passage of an arbitration bill and 
| of one establishing a constabulary like those already in ex- 
| istence in Nevada and Pennsylvania. The governor states 
‘that the militia has been unable to do effective work be- 
- eause it cannot legally stop the importation of arms, or dis- 
| arm the gunmen of the strikers and others or close the 
‘saloons. There seems some degree of disingenuity about 
| this statement. Surely when a governor declares martial 
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law the authorities in control can regulate such 
without circumventing recognized military practice. 


AMMONS WINS IN ALL CONTESTS IN LEGISLATURE 


On May 7, the progressive democrats and progressives in 
the Senate placed on record a resolution condemning the 
Ammons’ administration for failure to control the situation, 
and the House failed to pass a resolution asking the gov- 
ernor to extend his call for a special session, so as to permit 
legislation on the entire strike situation. On May 8 a resolu- 
tion was introduced by Representative Bliss in the State 
House, providing for an investigation by five members of 
that body, having power to subpoena and compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses. 


MONEY VOTED BUT CONSTABULARY BILL NOT PASSED 


A bill was passed empowering the governor to close 
saloons in the strike zone. This was opposed by the pro- 
gressives, merely for the purpose of determining the strength 
of the contending parties in the legislature. The constab- 
ulary bill was killed by common consent, it being realized 
that it would imperil the Democratic party to pass it. The 
Senate also turned down a resolution appealing for Federal 
arbitration of the strike war. The House on May 11 passed 
the third reading of the bill, providing a $1,000,000 bond 
issue to pay for past, present and future expenses of the 
state militia in the strike field. 


WOMEN HAVE DECIDED THE ISSUE AND WILL SER 
THAT GOVERNOR OBEYS THEM 


The Colorado Women’s Peace Association, led by Mrs. 
Alma V. Lafferty, threatens with 5000 women to camp on the 
capitol grounds if the militia is called out again. We sin- 
cerely hope with them that he will not do so as long as the 
United States troops can be induced to remain. However, 
the hysterical plans of these women enable us to size up 
the whole Colorado situation, which is not marked by reason, 
but by sentimentalism. 

The miners are somewhat slowly giving up their guns. 
They have been made to believe that as soon as they sur- 
render them the mine guards will attack them savagely. 
Hoping that the coal companies may soon be short of men 
and that miners may leave, some of the leaders are doubt- 
less not overkeen in their favor of disarmament. When guns 
are available for picketing purposes, it will be hard to bring 
new men into the district to replace those who may leave. 


MARTIAL LAW RULING 


The operators are slowly surrendering their arms, though 
their position is precarious. Should the troops leave before 
the strikers are disarmed, the loyal men and the companies 
would be apt to lose both life and property. With the pres- 
ent administration, nothing can be foretold. 

In fact, the present rulings of Secretary of War Gar- 
rison are most unfair. He forbids the opening of any mines 
which were idle before the Ludlow affair and forbids the 
companies to take on any new men. We are trying to encour- 
age trade in Vera Cruz, Mex., and suppressing it in Trinidad, 
Colo. On the other hand, the government is endeavoring to 
drive out all those armed men who came into Colorado after 
the Ludlow battle to terrorize the country. Every man has 
to give the name of his former working place, and if on 
inspection of the pay-roll his name is not to be found, he is 
to be summarily removed from the state. It is obvious that 
this Iatter provision will not be enforced against the law- 
abiding. 

Tt is also difficult to determine why the Federal troops 
are going to permit the rebuilding of the Ludlow camp. This 
camp should be removed to some place where violence is 
less likely to be attempted. Even though as reported, the 
colony will have its membership restricted, there will always 
be a danger that it will be put to the use for which its loca- 
tion fits it and will be converted into an armed camp. 


ay 
Itinerary of Federal Rescue Cars 


matters 


Car No. 1 
1914 
Arrive Leave Address 
£ 6 MartO4e oak oninate aches ce siete cerere stale Seattle, Washington 
ee o Tito Pa TS aps ei Sere Oak ee Roslyn, Washington 
Billings Car No.5 
1914 
Arrive Leave Company Address 
May 18 May 23 Car ldo Fe re Spokane, Wash. 
May 25 May 30 Bear Creek Coal Co. 
vi 7 Montana Coal and Iron Co. Bear Creek, Mont. 
International Coat Co. 
June 1 June 6 Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Washoe, Mont. 
Smokeless and Sootless Coal Co. 
June 8 June 13 Northwestern Improvement Co. Red Lodge, Mont. 
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A Special Anthracite Number 


The June 6 issue of Coat Aax will be devoted entirely 
to anthracite mining. Much of the information in this 
particular number will be applicable to soft-coal opera- 
tions, and therefore will be of interest to bituminous 
men. We especially request that our readers in the an- 
thracite field submit articles describing mining methods, 
ventilation, pumping, haulage, etc., in the hard-coal mines. 

All such articles as are accepted will be handled 
promptly and paid for at a liberal rate. Join in and help 
us make the June 6 issue of Coat AGr the most interest- 
ing compilation of anthracite information ever published 
in a single copy of any paper. 

ao 


The One Thing Needful 


It has been said that the model mines are those which 
most frequently blow up. The most notable of our mines 
are approached by shafts. Only a strong operating con- 
cern can afford to sink a deep pit and equip it with ma- 
chinery, and such a company is likely to plan the col- 
liery in the most expensive scale. 

It is also true that shaft mines have a record for ex- 
plosions, which is out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Because, therefore, shaft mines are at once best equipped 
and most dangerous, the dictum as to the danger of 
model mines has almost been regarded as an adage. As 
a rule, gas is generated in their workings and they 
are usually somewhat warmer and therefore drier than 
drift mines. But the presence of gas is the important 
characteristic which makes shafts dangerous. Model 
mines are not as dangerous in the anthracite region as 
are others, because nearly all are shaft mines and contain 
gas. The best mines and the worst in that district are 
subject to the same class of. risks and accordingly the 
better mines have the clearer record for safety. 

It was almost certainly the presence of gas in Kccles 
No. 5, which caused the violent explosion at “that colliery. 
The mine was really model—in its discipline, its equip- 
ment and its morale. But there were a few things 
needed and all the multiplicity of precautions failed for 
want of these few things. 

Every department of industry relies on all the ele- 
ments of success, or it will be a failure. It is useless to 
build a railroad and equip it splendidly, leaving, how- 
ever, one broken rail. And it is a mistake to provide 
pa ventilating equipment, fans, stoppings, over- 

asts and canvas more than ordinarily complete, and then 
i use open lights, electric haulage, and let the miners 
fire their own shots. 

The mine safety in that event depends as at Eccles, 
wholly on the ventilation. The operators at that mine 
staked everything on that thin line of defense. They saw 
io it as far as they could that that one line was perfect, 
unbreakable, but apparently it broke and the flame was 
there to blow the mine up. They had provided that 
flame, trusting it would have no gas to ignite. But 


they could not assure the absence of the gas should the 
ventilation for one moment fail. 

This is a time when drastic measures are sure to be 
put in force. By compensation laws such losses as that 
at Eccles will be distributed among the operators and 
these men will combine to enforce greater safety on every 
one. In a short time it will not be possible to work a 
gaseous mine with an explosive dust like that at Eccles 
without safety lamps. In the report of 1912, the in- 
spector says: “This mine liberates gas in all working 
places.” The other operators in West Virginia cannot 
continue to let mines so gaseous as this be operated with 
open lights, if they are going to be partners with such 
mines in providing compensation. 

No. 5 Eccles was an admirably managed mine. 
what the Department of Mines has to say: “Posting in 
rooms is done by timbermen; shot-firers are employed; 
Monobel powder is used exclusively. The mine is damp 
throughout. All stoppings are of brick or cement.” All 
these statements are true except that the shot-firers only 
fired the shots for machine-mined coal, which least needs 
such care. In fact, the report understates rather than 
cverstates the care shown by the manage in the op- 
eration of the mine. 

The: men working were satisfied and so were the man- 
agers. Even the vice-president and general manager, F-. 
Guiterman himself, was willing to make a monthly trip 
into the workings. He was ready to expose himself to 
equal risk with his men. But the few things needed 
were not done, and it is a folly to say that we are sur- 
prised at the result. 

We ask those who fear to admit, by introducing safety 
lamps, that their mines are dangerous, to think earefully. 
If their mines blow up, there will be more than their ad- 
mission to advance the notion that the mine is a danger- 
ous operation. They will have to fight thereafter not 
only the fear and dislike of safety lamps, but the dread 
inspired by the history of a mine which, in its time, has 
slain its hundreds. 


Read 


Proposed Oriental Legislation 
im Colorado 


The Colorado Progressives have a remarkable program 
of reform which proceeds on the basis of oriental law, 
that anyone guilty of the slightest infraction of a statute 
should be adjudged as worthy of total deprivation of 
property. 

They also would provide that the right of determining 
guilt should be placed entirely in the hands of one per- 
son for determination, who was not at the time he pre- 
pared the decision cognizant of the importance of the 
issues he was determining. This program is a conclusive 
proof that if Governor Ammons and his followers are to 
be reprobated, his opponents in the legislature are also 
to be regarded as men of neither judgment nor principle. 











_ bing, shooting and murdering better men. 
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In fact, the legislature of Colorado is conspicuously un- 
worthy of public esteem. 
The Progressives demand changes in the state laws 


| governing the leasing of coal properties, so that the state 
_ may compel lessees, under pain of forfeiture of leases, to 
* comply with all safety regulations to save lives in mines; 
‘that the state shall say who shall be employed in mines, 
| that forfeiture of leases shall include forfeiture of im- 
' provements ; that all present lessees who are proved guilty 
| ef violating state statutes for safety in mines shall be 
deprived of their rights, the report of the state inspector 
-in the last two years to decide this point; that the state 


shall reserve the right to fix the price of coal to con- 
sumers making the price to cover the cost of mining, 


_ transportation and sale, with a small profit to the oper- 
— avors. 


The Progressives also declare that the present 
royalty of 10c. per ton for coal mined on state lands is 
not enough. 

In such ridiculous propositions the legislators waste 
their time while foreigners in hordes overrun their state 
with arms, tying men down to the floors of houses and 


| 
Hi 5 . . - 
| setting fire to them, hitching mules to the number of 28 


in a barn and firing the building, taking prisoners, club- 
The Pro- 
gressives have nothing more valuable to say than that if 


any operator has let a portion of his mine get dry dur- 
ing the last two years, or has failed to put a shelter hole 
_ at a certain definite distance from its neighbor, his prop- 
erty shall be confiscated by the state. We do not wonder 


with men like this to misrepresent the people that feeling 
runs high in Colorado. 


QS 
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Government Mine at Williston, 
WN. D. 

We are by no means ardent friends of such capitalism 
as does not serve the interest of the public. Con- 
version of most of us to all forms of state socialism would 
be comparatively easy could we be convinced that govern- 
ment ownership was economically sound and would give 
a higher return for the labor rendered, that it would 
promote safety in operation and be anything else than 
an unstimulating system under which all would live on a 
lower plane. 

In a quiet way the reclamation service has opened a 
mine at Williston, N. D. This department of the United 
States Government, like all the others, is free from graft 
and has had a reputation of being free from sterility and 

‘sluggishness. Many works it has accomplished have 

added to the wealth and been creditable to the enterprise 
of the nation. So we do not single out a discredited 
_graft-ridden organization in order to condemn state own- 
ership when we discuss the achievements of the reclama- 
tion service in coal mining. 

The mine which the service is working is small; in 
fact, in ordinary parlance, it would not be called a mine, 
but a “country bank.” There are only 12 or 15 men 
employed, but six to ten tons are mined by each miner. 

So the coal must be thick and conditions favorable. 


from 60 to 80c. per ton, according to the location. The 
pay per working day on the surface is $1.75, and under- 


ground $3. All these figures are like those paid in 


| the coal regions throughout the United States, though 


The rate of pay is reasonable and runs, we are told, 
: 
; 


! probably the miners in central Pennsylvania, where they 
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have been trying to increase the pay of outside workers, 
would strongly object to such differences existing be- 
tween daylight and dark. 

Now with a small mine, with favorable conditions, with 
a wage scale not high but about that obtaining in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Ohio, the reclamation service pro- 
duces coal for $1.78 per ton, “including all maintenance 
charges.” 

The average price of bituminous coal at the mines 
throughout the United States was $1.15 in 1912. So. 
if the reclamation service had to go out and do business 
in the markets under the average conditions, it would 
lose 63c. on every ton of coal mined, or 35 per cent. 
on each sale. 

The writer, Raymond W. Pullman, on whose report we 
rely, states: “Of course, Uncle Sam can’t do anything, 
and when he does, he always makes a failure of it. This 
coal mine and the reclamation service are proofs of 
things, don’t you know.” Indeed they are, Mr. Pullman, 
indeed they are. 


“3 


The Court of Public Opinion 


We are approaching a crisis in the industrial eondi- 
tions of America, and the coal industry has apparently 
been selected as one of the principal battlegrounds on 
which the conflict is to be waged. 

We have had actual civil war in both West Virginia 
and Colorado, and the contending factions have resorted 
to a show of force rather than an appeal to reason, 

We doubt if violence is a good substitute for logie, and 
we are sure that if the same amount of money and effort, 
now being expended by organized labor in Colorado, was 
to be used in a broad campaign of public education, 
whatever wrongs exist would soon be righted. 

Have we reached a point in our business life where 
each man who is not satisfied will exert physical force 
to correct the ills that beset him? Are we coming to a 
state where we must smash something every time we want 
a raise in wages? 

Capital and labor must soon learn that the one court 
of last resort is public opinion, and they must know 
that no unjust condition can withstand for long this force 
of public thought. 

Every social movement based on intimidation and vio- 
lence has been doomed to failure before it was well 
started. The “Molly Maguires” tried physical force 40 
years ago and failed, and every campaign of lawlessness 
and bloodshed since then, including that of the suffra- 
gettes in England, has been equally unsuccessful. 

We hold no brief for the mine owners. Some of them 
are as unjust and selfish as employers can be. May 
speedy retribution come to them and may they and the 
rotten conditions they stand for be banished forever. 

The coal industry is filled with enough earnest, honest, 
Christian men to conduct its affairs on a plan of social 
justice to the employee, and equal fairness to the capital 
employed. . 

The time has arrived when employer and agitator alike 
must stop exploiting the decent workingman, who is aim- 
ing to get a fair wage for an honest effort. Most of our 
social ills could be avoided by submitting all differences 
to “public opinion.,” the one and only court that can be 
depended on certainly and finally to exercise justice to all. 
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Saline County Mine Safety 
Association Meet 


Saline County, Illinois, held its first annual first-aid 
contest at Harrisburg, Lll., on Saturday, May 2, under 
the auspices of the Saline County Mine Safety Associa- 
tion. very effort was made by the officials in charge to 
make the event a How well they succeeded 
could be easily told from the satisfied expression worn 
by both members and visitors when the event closed. As 
the weather was most favorable and the contest well man- 
aged, fully six thousand spectators attended and all re- 
mained till the proceedings ended. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, the officers of the Saline 
County Mine Safety Association, followed by the first-aid 
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W. Riggs, of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, who acted as 
announcer during the day. First the examiner, equipped 
with testing rod, safety lamp and anemometer, entered 
the mine, marking the dangerous roof, testing the rooms 
for gas, and measuring the air current with the anemo- 
meter, and making his report of the condition of the 
mine to the manager, who arrived just as the examination 
was completed. 

Next the miners appeared ready for work, reporting to 
the mine boss, and being checked in by him. The miner 
in Room 4 was cautioned not to enter his place until an 
accumulation of gas found in it by the examiner had been 
removed and the place made safe. After considerable 
discussion, the machine men succeeded in getting the bit 
boy to bring in the bits for the machine, and they began 





View or First-Atp FIELD AND oF ImrraTIoON MINE FoR EXEMPLIFICATION OF RescuE WorK 


tearas which were to take part in the contest, and the 
members of the association, formed in line on South Main 
Street and marched around the square to the Interurban 
line, where cars were ready to take them to the White 
City. 

After a selection by the Harrisburg Union Band, M. 
S. Whitley, master of coremonies, introduced O. M. Kar- 
raker, mayor of Harrisburg, who in an interesting and 
appropriate address welcomed the crowd to the city. 4H. 
H. Stoek, dean of the department of mining engineering 
of the University of Illinois, was next introduced, and 
in a brief address told of the origin of first-aid work and 
the benefit derived from its introduction. 


An Exutpit oF Sarery Work 


A most interesting and well-planned exhibition of mine 
rescue work was then performed. A mine entry had 
been constructed opposite the grand stand, representing 
four rooms and an entry which was several feet in ad- 
vance of the inner room. The spectators were informed 
as to the movements of the men in the mine by George 


work cutting the face of Room 1. In the méantime, the 
timberman had received his orders from the examiner, 
and had gone about his work, supporting the roof where 
necessary, and taking down such material as was dan- 
gerous. 


EXHIBIT OF CARELESSNESS 


The tracklayer, after a more or less social visit with the 
miners in each chamber, finally reached Room 4, where 
he and the miner in charge of the place were soon en- 
gaged in a heated discussion as to the relative position 
of the track and the face, the miner claiming that he was 
unable to load his coal because the track was too far 
back, and the tracklayer asserting that he had laid track 
in that room just the day before. The discussion finally 
became too hot, and, forgetting all about the danger 
sign across the entrance to the room, the two men started 
up to the face to prove who was right. 

A moment later, an explosion was heard, and dense 
smoke began to pour out along the entry. The miners 
working outby from Room 4, hearing the explosion, 
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First-Aip CoNTESTANTS AND HELMET Men 


| rushed in to give assistance, and were themselves overcome 


Ui 


by the smoke. Some of them were rescued by their com- 
trades, for those who were uninjured, finding the smoke 


and afterdamp too bad, sent in a call for the rescue team. 
Two automobiles soon arrived, bearing the rescue men and 
their equipment, and after testing the apparatus in the 
smoke room on the surface, the rescue crew entered the 


mine, carrying a life line, stretcher, and electric lamps. 
The two men who were overcome by the explosion and 


_afterdamp were soon discovered, and on being brought 


to the surface, were turned over to hastily organized 
first-aid teams, which administered to them until the ar- 
rival of the ambulances. The entire demonstration was 
realistic, and received such enthusiastic applause that the 
officials decided to repeat the performance in the after- 
noon, so that all might have an opportunity to see a 
mine-rescue team at work. Following the exhibition, an 
adjournment was made for dinner, and at half-past one 
in the afternoon, the first-aid contests were called. 


First-Arip Work 


The first event was the single-man contest, and be- 
lieving that this is by all odds the most important event, 
the Judge-in-Chief, Dr. A. F. Knoefel, made the prob- 
lem for this event a rather hard one. When a man is 
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AT HaArrispurG, SALINE County, ILLINOIS 


injured, there is often but one man in the neighborhood 
who is capable of administering first aid to him, and as 
a consequence, it was thought that the best measure of a 
man’s ability is his work in the single event. There were 
6 men entered for this contest, and the problem given 
them was as follows: 

While two miners are engaged in mining with the ma- 
chine, the coal falls from the face upon one who is shoveling 
slack, he being caught under the fall. The following injuries 
are sustained: Severe lacerated wound back of left knee 
with profuse hemorrhage; fracture of tibia and fibula of left 


leg in its upper third; cut of forehead; fracture of right arm. 
Time limit, 35 minutes. 


The following men were entered in the event, and fin- 


ished in the order given: 

1. John Krainock, with Charles Elliott as subject. 
sen Coal Co., 93 per cent. 

2. John Griffiths, with Matthew Dewar as subject; Big 
Creek Coal Co., and James Struthers, with Dan McLaughlin 
as subject; Superior Coal Co., tied witha percentage of 92. To 
decide this event, a final test was given to these two men, 
the second and third prize depending on the result of the 
final. The problem given was to “put on a skull-cap dressing 
of the head,’ and in this John Griffiths made a mark of 95 
per cent. and James Struthers made 94 per cent., giving them 
second and third place, respectively in the single event. 

4. James Weir with Robert Weir as subject; Superior 
Coal Co., 91 per cent. 

5. Three men were tied for this position: Steve Gosnell, 
with Michael McTaggart as subject; O’Gara Coal Co.; T. B. 


Bun- 





First Five Contestants IN THE ONE-MAN 


Event, Turrp MAN From Lert Is Jonn Krainock, 
: WINNER OF First PRIZE 
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Trigg with James Ford as subject; Big Creek Coal Co.; and 
William B. Griffiths, with A. Robasse, subject; Big Creek Coal 
Co., 90 per cent. 

8. Two men were tied for 
with Frank Futrell as subject; 
Estwanik, with Fred Creswell as subject; 
Co., 88 per cent. 

10. Two men were tied for tenth place: John Lyons, with 
Peter Boland as subject; Madison Coal Corporation; No. 8 
mine; and Charles Miller, with Sam Anderson as subject; 
Superior Coal Co., 86 per cent. 

12. Three men were tied for 12th place: Oscar Horn, with 
Thomas Thornton as subject; Chicago & Carterville Coal Co.; 
John Cowden, with Wm. B. Orr as subject; Superior Coal Co.; 
and James Law, with Paul Henderson. as subject; Saline 
County Coal Co., 82 per cent. 

15. Two men were tied for 15th place: Steve Shaeffer with 
Jos. De Barba as subject; Bunsen Coal Co.; George Tincey, 
with George MaecNab as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 81 
per cent. 

17. Two men were tied for 17th place: Earl Mitchell, with 
Carl Heine as subject; O’Gara Coal Co.; and Stephen Tovey, 
with C. EH. Noonan as subject; Bunsen Coal Co., 80 per cent. 


eighth place: Bertram Peak 
Saline County Coal Co.; J. 
Big Creek Coal 


-COALAGE. 
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L9. - Wim G. Taylor; O’Gara 
Coal Co:,"79 per’ cent: 

20. Two men were tied for 20th place: HB. Parkins with 
Robt. Lanton as subject; Big Creek Coal Co.; and James Pep- 
per, with William McNab as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 
78 per cent. 

22. Charles Cathcart, with John 
Saline County Coal Co.; 72 per cent. 

23. Robert Henderson, with’ James Long as_ subject; 
Saline County Coal Co., 71 per cent. 

24. Two men were tied: T. F. Bailey, with D. H. Wilson 
as subject; Chicago & Carterville Coal Co.; and William 5S. 
Lang, with Daniel Simms as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 
70 per cent. 

26. Guy Biggs, with Oscar Peak as subject; Saline County 
Coal Co., 54 per cent. 


with Joe Goff, Jr., as subject; 


Cathcart as subject; 


Following the single-man event, the full-team event 
was called. The problem presented was: 


Following a gas explosion, a miner who is in the entry 
sustains the following injuries: Second degree burns of the 
face, neck and forearm; fracture of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth ribs on the right side; fracture of the left thigh; also 
a fracture of the right patella. Perform artificial respiration, 
load patient on stretcher, carry and load in ambulance. Time 
limit, 30 minutes. 


The teams and the order in which they finished were: 


1. Superior Coal Co. Team No. 1, Gillespie, Il]. James 
Weir, captain; James Struthers, John Cowden, Charles Miller, 
Robert Weir. Field No. 2. 95 per cent. 

2. Bunsen Coal Co., Westville, Ill. John Krainock, cap- 
tain, Chas. Elliott, Steve Shaeffer, Joseph De Barba, C. E. 
Noonan. Field No. 5. 90 per cent. 

8. Two teams were tied for third place, and the follow- 
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ing problem was given to decide to whom the third prize was 
to be awarded: “In removing a prop, the miner was caught by 
a fall of slate, and sustained a fracture of the right clavicle, a 
dislocation of the right shoulder, and his right ear was torn 
off.’ The two teams tied were the Chicago & Carterville Coal 
Co., Herrin, Ill., and the Cuba first-aid team, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Mine No. 3, Cuba, Ill., with a percentage of 89. In the 
final the Chicago & Carterville team won third place, with 
a percentage of 98, the Cuba team scoring 82 in the final, 
and receiving fourth place. Chicago & Carterville team, Oscar 
Horn, captain, Harrison Wilson, Thomas Thornton, T. FE 
Bailey, Clark Miller. Field No. 8. 

4. Cuba first-aid team, T. B. Trigg, captain, D. B. Griffiths, 
John Griffiths, Joe Estwanik, EH. Parkins. Field No. 6. 

5. O’Gara Coal Co., Eldorado first-aid team, Eldorado, Ill. 
Steve Gosnell, captain, Michael McTaggart, Joe Goff, Jr., Wie 
Taylor, Robt. Taylor. Field No. 4. 88 per cent, 

6. O’Gara Coal Co. No. 9 Mine, Harrisburg, Ill. A. Good- 
man, captain, C. Sprague, James Ford, HE. Mitchell, Carl Heine, 
Field No. 9. $86 per cent. 

7.. Saline County Coal Co. Independents, Harrisburg, Tl. 
Geo. Tincey, captain, James Lang, William S. Lang, Robert 
Henderson, James Pepper. Field No. 1.; and Saline County 





Cuicaco & CArTERVILLE Coat Co, TEAM, WHICH 
SECURED THIRD PLACE 
Coal Co. Mine Charles Cathcart, cap- 


tain, Bertram Peak, James Law, Guy Biggs, Frank Futrell. 
Field No. 3. 85 per cent. 


No. 3, Harrisburg, Il. 


9. O’Gara Coal Co. Mine No. 4, Harrisburg, Ill. Thomas 
Eddy, captain, Sherman Walters, Arthur Love, VY. E. Pry; 
John Mead. Field No. 7. 84 per cent. 


; 


OFFICIALS AND PRIZES 


The officials of the contest were: 


Judge-in-chief, Dr. August F. Knoefel, Terre Haute, Ind.; 


assisted by Dr. H. M. Orr, La Salle, Ill, and Dr. Frank Deason, 
Bush, Ill. Timer, D. B. McGehee, O’Gara Coal Co. Clerk of 
contest, J. R. Henderson, Saline County Coal Co. Scorers, 


Osear Cartlidge, Illinois Mine Rescue Commission, and BH, C. 

Lee, Illinois ane & Mechanics’ Institutes. Announcer, 

pet ie W. Riggs, U. S. Bureau of Mines. - Marshall; of the day, 
. A. Horning, ‘O' ae a Coal Co. 


Bice the announcement of the re esults, the priges 


were presented as follows: 


First prize in full team event, silver loving cup; presenta- 
tion made by Hon. J. J. Parish. Each member of the winning 
team was given a gold medal, each member of the second 
team a gold medal, and each member of the third team a4 
silver medal, the presentation being made by H. H. Stoek. 


Professor Stoek also presented the medal for the winners in- 
gold medals being given for first and 


the one-man event, 
second place, and a silver medal for third place. In addition 
to the prizes given by the local association, American Mine 
Safety medals were awarded to each member of the winning 
team. 


RuLeEs oF Con rest 


The following rules governed the contests. 


| 
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1. A team is composed of five men. Upon demand the 
‘members must certify that they are not doctors or trained 
laurses. 

2. Each team 
the five members. 

8. In team events the captain will control his team in its 
eld work by giving audible commands. 

_ 4, No coaching or prompting will be 
visitors or the patient. 

as Anyone desiring to participate in the event must file 
iantry before noon of the day of the contest. 

_ 6. At the conclusion of any event the captain will raise 
nis hand and announce his team number. The team will 
emain at its post until relieved by the judges. 

7. Teams will bring their own first-aid materials, includ- 
ng bandages, splints, blankets, ete., and will not be allowed 
-o leave the patient in order to secure materials. 

8. The triangular bandages will be the standard used in 
the contest, but roller bandages may be used and equal credit 
will be given for their proper use as with the triangular 
oandage. 

9. All splints must be prepared on the field for each event 
*equiring their use. Specially designed splints may be used 
out they must be assembled during the time of each event 
-equiring their use. 

10. No practicing will be allowed on the field preceding 


must select its own patient from among 


allowed from the 


ji 
| TREATING PATIENT FOR TRAUMATIC SHOCK IN ONE- 


Man Event 


| 
| 
ie, The teams will be numbered consecutively, beginning 
jt Ne: 1, and they will occupy their respective positions on 
he field. 

i 12. Notice will be given before the beginning of the con- 
(a as to the number of teams assigned to each judge. 

. In all events requiring resuscitation, rescue of the 
| litent and stretcher drill, the judge may require the teams 
|} 0 perform separately. 

» 14. Hach judge will mark the team number, event, and 
, iseounts for each team judged, sign his name and deliver 
iis report to the recorder. 

15. The recorders will foot up discounts and announce 
he scores to the judges. In case of a tie, the teams with the 
ame scores will be compelled to participate in another event, 
hose receiving the highest score in this event being accorded 
rst, second and third places, respectively. 

16. Time will not be an element, unless the team or 
erforming run over the allotted time, or 
reatment. All events shall 
a signal. 


















—— 


men 
fail to give proper 
commence and be finished at 


EVENING SESSION 


' At 7 p.m., a moving-picture exhibition was given in the 


Jrpheum Theatre. Four reels from the Bureau of Mines 
vere used, and after the first performance, W. D. Ryan, 
/£ the Bureau of Mines, was introduced by President 
ohnson of the local association, and gave a talk on mine 
yafety. He was followed by H. H. “Stoek, who gave a 
alk along similar lines, and then several slides shomeen 
cident prevention were explained by E. C. Lee. The 
‘rogram lasted until about 11 p.m.. 


tute, by 
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Other guests at the exhibition were: Thomas Devlin and 
John Jeremiah, of the Illinois Mine Rescue Commission; Mar- 
tin Bolt, James Forrester and John Bohlander, of the State 
Mining Board; R. Y. ‘Williams and Clarence Bonnell, of the 
Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes; the entire force 
of state mine inspectors, and G. L. Morgan, T. P. Back, D. Z. 
thrush, .P. Hogan, J. Kaney, J. Garrity, J. McClintock, B.: 
Roberts = Weetlartiman An “Mrew. ands Jd, Starks. DT. Je eAt 
Holmes and J. T. Ryan, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, were ex- 
pected to be in attendance, but were called to West Virginia 
to assist in the rescue work at the Eccles explosion. 


The officers of the Saline County Mine Safety Associa- 
tion responsible for the excellent showing made during 
the day are William Johnson, president; T. W. Johnson, 
vice-president; Bert Tavender, secretary; and Wm. R. 
Taylor, secretary. 


B 


The Sore Mountain Coal 
Mining Imstitute 


Owing to the continued unsettled conditions in the Colo- 
rado coal-mining industry, the executive board of the insti- 
an almost unanimous vote, has also decided to 





Dr. KNOEFEL EXAMINING JoHN LYONS IN SAME 


EVEentT 


postpone the next meeting of The Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute. 

It was thought with an Institute such as ours that bene» 
ficial results could be obtained only by the hearty interest 
and codperation of all the members belonging. Such interest 
and codperation is hardly possible at the present time. 

It is to be hoped that when the time rolls around for the 
November meeting, we will all be enjoying such a period of 
peace and prosperity that every member will find it pos- 
sible to be in attendance. 

E. H. WEITZEL, 
President. 
F..W. WHITESID#, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


"8 
& 


Coming Meetings 
The New York section of the American Institute of Mininz 
Engineers will hold its final meeting for the year on May 21 
at 7 p.m., at Brown’s Chop House, 1424 Broadway. Following 
the brief annual meeting, a beefsteak supper will be served; 
price, $1 per plate. 


G 


The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., June 2, 3 and 4. 


& 

The annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the U. S. A. will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn., June 9, 10, 11 
and 12, with headquarters at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. 


The annual meeting of the International Railway Fuel 
Association will be held in Chicago, Ill., June 18, 19, 20 and 
21, with headquarters at the Hotel La Salle, La Salle and 


Madison Sts. 
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Overcasts and Stoppings in 
Mines 


Referring to my article on Overcasts and Stoppings in 
Mines, Coat AcE, May 2, p. 718, I desire to state that 
when the walls of overcasts are more than 10 ft. 6 in. 
apart, it is well that the rails resting on the tops of the 
walls should be hitched into the coal ribs, to aid in re- 
sisting the thrust due to the weight of the roof of the 
over cast. The same result may be obtained by bracing the 
tops of the walls for 20 or 30 days. 

A. W. Hessr, Asst. Chief Engineer, 
The Consolidation Coal Co. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


The Certificate Law 

Letter No. 28—Referring to the interesting discussion 
on The Certificate Law, permit me to ask: Why not 
adopt the German system of education for mine officials, 
under which any mine worker between the ages of 16 and 
35 years can go to the mine schools or “Bergschulen” and, 
after two years of study, if he passes successfully the 
third and last examination, he is given a graded certifi- 
eate, which is good all over the Empire and in all coun- 
tries on the Continent. Men who have passed the exam- 
ination secure positions readily, as the demand and sup- 
ply of certificated men are properly regulated. The men 
bave the opportunity to show their ability; they are first 
placed among tried officials and thus given an oppor- 
tunity to gain more knowledge; and as soon as they show 
themselves qualified they are given districts in the large 
mines. 

The mines in the German Empire are divided into dis- 
tricts underground. Some have four while others have 
forty, while every “steiger”’ or deputy takes care of from 
forty to eighty miners and workers. He is with them for 
six hours every work day, giving instructions and taking 
observations with lamps and otherwise to see that the 
timbering, trackwork and excavations are properly per- 
formed in accordance with the law and regulations. This 
system is very satisfactory. The miner and the foreman 
have a fraternal feeling, one toward another, as the 
work is classed as craft or trade. The result is a system 
and it is profitable to the operator and the miner alike; 
end considering the size of the underground workings, 
they are as safe as human ingenuity and science can make 
them. 

Compare this with what we have in the United States? 
From my observations in Pennsylvania, the Southwest, 
and in Colorado, for over 30 years, I find that every 
state has separate mining laws and regulations. In some 
states the candidate for the position of mine inspector 
must submit to an election at the polls; while, in other 
states, the governor appoints those officials. The exam- 
ining boards often ask applicants questions they could 
not answer themselves without a reference book. As a 
result, many mine inspectors and mine foremen hold 


responsible positions, who would be more useful drilling 
holes and shoveling coal than trying to operate a coal 
mine. 

Under this system, the mine foreman is held respon- 
sible for everything and has no protection for himself, 
lie is paid less than the average miner, does twice the 
amount of work, worries and many a time loses his 
well earned rest at night. At the end of the month, the 
superintendent gives him a gentle (?) hint to reduce ex- 
penses and increase his output, but does not tell him how 
to do so, because he does not know how himself. He has 
hired the foreman to do this, while he draws the pay that 
the foreman should have. 

HpRMAN GEDOSH, 
Civil and Mining Engineer. 
Poteau, Okla. 


~ 
Tihhe Air Factor in Mine 
Explosions 


James Ashworth asks, Coat AGE, May 2, p. 741, where 
I can find any evidence of a “‘counter-current” in three 
experiments he mentions and in which an extraordinary 
or abnormal force was developed. I have no data regard- 
ing the experiments, No. 263 of the Eskmeals series and 
No. 287 of the Liévin series; consequently, I cannot ex- 
press an opinion in reference to these two cases. I have, 
however, the data relating to Experiment No. 25 of the 
Altofts series and will say that although the record fur- 
nished affords no means of showing the probable presence 
of such a counter-current, neither is there anything in the 
record to show that a counter-current did not exist as an 
influential factor in creating the extraordinary explosive 
force developed. 

Mr. Ashworth expresses the opinion that, in the aboye 
named experiments, “the speed of the explosive wave 
must have been far too great to allow of the operation of 
a reverse impulse such as I suggested in Coat Acer, Apr. 
11, p. 603. In this connection, it is worthy of note that 
Experiment No. 13 of the Altofts series, which resulted 
in violence about equal to that produced in Experiment 
No. 25, shows that the existence of even a rather abnor- 
mal destructive force does not prevent the operation of a 
powerful reverse impulse. In the latter experiment No. 
25, several steel sections at the gallery entrance were 
blown away. In Experiment No. 13 the steel gallery for a 
length of 30 ft. was blown up at a point 160 ft. inby from 
ihe entrance. In neither case was it possible to determin¢ 
the pressure developed at these respective points; but it 
must have been exceedingly high in Experiment No. 13. 
beause in Experiment No. 24 a pressure of 255 Ib. pet 
sq.in. was recorded at a point 294 ft. inby from the gil 
lery entrance, and this was not sufficient to break the stre: 
shell. | 

Now, notwithstanding the presence of extreme violence 
there were both direct and circumstantial evidence of th 
existence of a powerful reverse impulse, in Experimea 
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, No. 13; as we are told, there was a back-suction that pro- 
duced a pressure of 4 lb., while the conditions reported 
as existing in the gallery after the explosion, show that 
the force of the reverse impulse must have caused a pres- 
sure far in excess of that recorded. 
Mr. Ashworth directs my attention, particularly, to the 
fact that, in one of these experiments, a ventilating cur- 
_ vent was present, while, in the other, there was no ven- 
-tilating current; but in each case a violent explosion re- 
sulted. It must be remembered that the magnitude of a 
dust explosion, other conditions being the same, depends 
on the amount of dust ignited and the degree of heat de- 
veloped at its starting point; and, again, the heat devel- 
oped is largely modified by the method of ignition. There 
-are several methods and combinations of methods by 
which the initial energy may be materially increased. 
The method used in Experiment No. 263 apparently 
proved very effective in this respect; but it is entirely 
too artificial and useful only in an experimental way. It 
ean have no application in reference to explosions as they 
_ eceur under ordinary mining conditions. 
In Experiment No. 25, the initial energy of the blast 
was evidently much increased by the effects of the strong 
i air current moving at the rate of more than 20 ft. per sec., 
. and in opposition to the flame projected from the cannon. 
| That this is a fair conclusion is shown by the following 
statement made by Taffanel: “Ignition was always 
_greater when the shot was opposed to the direction of the 
i air, or, relatively, toward the intake.” 
| The existence of the reverse impulse during the pro- 
| 
| 


2 2 








gress of explosions has been shown, by experiments per- 
formed in the United States, England and Germany. It 
is obvious that such a reverse impulse must produce a 
strong inby movement of the air. Now, if, according to 
Taffanel, a comparatively feeble air current, traveling in 
opposition to the flame of a shot, has such a decided in- 
fluence in increasing the ignition of the dust, it may be 
properly assumed that the vastly more powerful air 
blast, traveling in opposition to the explosion’s flame, 
must be an important, if not the controlling factor, 
/in propagating explosive combustion. In Experiment 
No. 21 of the Altofts series, two distinct explosions were 
) observed at the downcast end of the gallery. Is there a 
| more logical explanation of this phenomenon than to say 
that this was due to the action of such a “reverse im- 
pulse” or “counter-current,” whereby fresh air and fuel 
_ Were supplied to the hot and burning gases further inby, 
/ which produced again the explosive combustion of the 
| dust ? 

Mr. Ashworth has a wide knowledge of mine explosions 
and the data concerning them, and I am, therefore, 
pleased to note his statement that he “does not recall a 
| single case of mine explosion where the explosive combus- 
‘tion of suspended dust occurred under conditions re- 
stricting the power of the reverse impulse to induce a 
/ strong draft of dust-laden air moving in an opposite 
‘direction to that of the flame.” If explosions under such 
restrictions have occurred, their extent. and destructive 
force were probably very small, for recent experiments, in 
Germany, have brought out the fact that the effect of the 
‘explosion is much smaller in a gallery with the outlet 
closed, than in one with the outlet open. On the other 
‘hand, I am sure, Mr. Ashworth will have no difficulty in 
Tecalling many exceedingly disastrous explosions, both 
‘with respect to the number of lives lost and the destruc- 
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tion of property, that have occurred in mines where the 
presence of more than the usual number of openings to 
the surface and numerous underground passages con- 
necting the mine workings afforded exceptionally good 
facilities for the propagation of explosive combustion, by 
giving ample opportunity for the creation of “reverse 
impulses” of great force. 
JOHN VERNER, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 
Chariton, Iowa. 


The Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 4—I cannot let the article by Mine Fore- 
man (W. Va.), Coan Aax, Apr. 18, p. 658, pass without 
protest. This letter seems to me to be misleading and 
its writer inconsistent. He asserts, in substance, that 
a competent mine foreman in West Virginia needs “pro- 
tection from some source ;” and adds “The state mining 
law gives him no protection but makes him responsible 
for the safe operation of the mine, requiring many things 
cf him, in his official capacity, that he has no power to 
perform.” 

After reading and rereading the mining laws of this 
state, I cannot find anything in them that bears out such 
a statement. Section 15 of that law provides that “The 
operator or agent shall employ a competent and_prac- 
tical inside overseer to be called mine foreman.” The 
law then enumerates his duties as mine foreman, and 
states, finally: 

The mine foreman shall notify the operator or agent of 
the mine of his inability to comply with any of the require- 
ments of this section, and it shall then become the duty of 


any operator or agent to at once attend to the matter com- 
plained of by the mine foreman, ete. 


Following this, the law prescribes a penalty for the 
failure of the operator or agent to comply with these re- 
quirements. 

What further protection could a mine foreman wish 
than that provided by this section of the mining law? 
Under its provision, by a single word of his, he is able 
to shift the responsibility for the performance of any 
or all of his duties onto the operator or agent. In every 
case where the act requires the mine foreman to attend 
to certain duties, in his official capacity, it provides the 
means. I conclude that Mine Foreman is not acquainted 
with the mining law of his state or interprets it in a 
different way from what is intended. 

In answer to his statement that the operation of the 
mine is, in almost every case, in the hands of the super- 
intendent or manager, who regards him as a mere “time- 
keeper” and yet blames him for any accident or mishap 
that may occur about the mine, I would ask: What com- 
petent mine foreman of West Virginia would stand for 
such treatment as is described in this and_ succeed- 
ing paragraphs of the letter? I have been a mine 
foreman, myself, in this and other -states, for the 
past eight years, and fully realize the responsibilities and 
trials of that position; they are legion. Far be it from 
me to discount the claims of the average mine foreman 
for consideration. He certainly is entitled to all the help 
he can receive from the state mining law, the superin- 
tendent or manager and the company. I must, however, 
reiterate my belief that no competent mine foreman needs 
to work or will continue to work long for a superintend- 
ent who treats him in the manner Mine Foreman would 
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have us believe they are treated in almost every case in 
West Virginia. 

Every mine foreman soon finds that he is responsible 
for the safety of every man in the mine; and I fail to 
see how exception can be taken to this fact, which is the 
very purpose for which the position of foreman is created, 
according to the first paragraph of Sec. 15 of the Mining 
Law, which reads: He 


In order to better secure the proper ventilation of every 
coal mine and promote the health and safety of persons 
employed therein, the operator or agent shall employ a com- 
petent and practical inside overseer to be called mine fore- 
man, etc. 


Tn regard to the mine foreman being blamed for finan- 
cial loss, arising from the carrying out of plans made in 
the office or by the superintendent, which cannot be put 
into practice without loss; to my knowledge, there are 
no mines in this state where the mine foreman has not 
a voice in reference to the manner of conducting the work 
and the best methods to be employed. In my opinion, the 
time is past when a superintendent or manager can go 
on making blunders and piling up costs against the bet- 
ter judgment of a competent foreman and make him 
shoulder the blame. In practically every case, the blame 
will revert to the responsible party. 

I do not hesitate to say that, in West Virginia, there 
are some of the best regulated, most uptodate mines in 


“S 
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Pressure Due to Box Regulator—The primary effect of the 
regulator is to increase the pressure on its intake side, by 
obstructing the flow of air in the airway or split that it 
controls. This increase of ventilating pressure is necessary 
to accomplish the desired increase of circulation in another 
airway, which remains open or unobstructed and which, for 
that reason, is called the “free split.” 

The increase of pressure is the pressure due to the reg- 
ulator ;and is equal to the difference between the natural 
pressure of the free split and that of the split in which the 
regulator is placed, calculated for the required distribution 
of air. For example, in the illustration previously given, the 
natural pressure required to circulate 30,000 cu.ft. of air in 
Split C was 13.89 lb. per sq.ft., while that required to cir- 
culate 20,000 cu.ft. in Split A was only 2.17 lb. per sq.ft. The 
pressure due to the regulator in Split A is, therefore, 


13-892) 2 AL, Tbe pen sa-tt: 


Velocity of Air Passing Regulator—The velocity of the air 
flowing through the regulator is determined by the difference 
of pressure on its two sides or the pressure due to the reg- 
ulator. ‘This velocity is calculated from the well known 
formula 

= V 2gh 

In the case of a regulator, the pressure head is equal to 
the pressure (pr) due to the regulator, divided by the weight 
of i veuw ft; of sair. Gy = 0:07 66 Ib) jVand takin 2.2 eee 
32.16 = 64.32 ft. per sec., the theoretical velocity of the air 
due to this pressure is 


64.32 p,; 
0.0766 


By this formula, the theoretical velocity corresponding to 
the pressure due to the regulator in Split A, referred to 
above, is 


v= = say 29 V } 


» = 29 / 11.72 = 99.28 ft. per sec. 

Quantity Passing Regulator—Owing to the vena _ con- 
tracta, at the opening in a box regulator, the effective area 
of the opening is only 0.62 of the actual area A; and the 
quantity (Q), in cubic feet per minute, passing through the 


opening, is 
Q = 60, (0.62 A 2) = 3752'Ad 
Or, substituting the value of v, as given above, 
Q = 37.2 X 294 VY p, = 1073 AY bp, 
Or since, pe. b.Jew. s: 
Q= 1078 A VY 5.2 wg. = 24604 VY wa. 


Area of Opening, Box Regulator—The area of the opening 
required to pass any given quantity of air, in splitting, is 


found by solving the last formulas given above, with re- 
spect to A, as follows: 
fee es 
2640 / wo. V wa. 
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the world, in charge of men who are the equal, in point 
of intelligent mine management, to any holding similar 
positions elsewhere. Granting this to be the fact, does 
Mine Foreman wish us to believe that the position he 
holds is an undesirable and humiliating one, in general, 
in the mines of West Virginia? Or, I may ask, in view 
of these facts, can we accept the assertion that the super- 
intendents and managers who are capable of producing 
results such as are produced in West Virginia mines, 
would be capable of making the errors mentioned and 
laying the blame on the foreman? We must be fair and 
form our judgment upon the results attained. \ 

My conclusion is that if any mine foreman, in an iso- 
lated place, finds himself surrounded by such conditions 
as are described in this letter as the common lot of every 
competent mine foreman in West Virginia, either he is 
aman not worthy of the name or position; or he is in the 
wrong place, in which case I would advise him to “Beat i 
and beat it quick.” Judging from my own experience as 
mine foreman and superintendent, it would be hard to 
find two mine foremen in charge of mines in one dis- 
trict who are forced to work under conditions such as are 
here described. 

SamMvuEL M. McManon, Supt., 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., Mine No. 4. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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Example—Calculate the size of opening in each of the 
regulators in Splits A, B and D, in the illustration previously 
given where the required circulation was as follows: 


Required Circulation Natural Pressure 


Split A, 20,000 cu.ft.; 2.17 lb. per sq.ft. Regulator 
Split B, 40,000 ecu.ft.; 11.55 lb. per sq.ft. Regulator 
Split C, 30,000 cu.tt.: 13.89 lb. per sq.ft. Free split 
Split D, 10,000 cu.ft.; 2.98 Ib; per ssortie Regulator 


Solution—The first step is to find the pressure due to the 
regulator and reduce that to water gage, in each case. The 
pressure due to the regulator is found by subtracting the 
natural pressure for the given split from that of the fre 
split, which is always the one having the greatest natural 
pressure. Thus, 


Pressure Due to Regulator 


; Water Gage 
Split A, 13.89 — 2.17 


i 11.72 lb. per sq.ft.; 11.72 = 5.2 = 2735mpe 
Split B, 13.89 — 11.55 2.34 1b. per sq.ft.; 2.34,+ 5.2 = 0.45 in. 
Split D, 13.89 — 2.98 = 10.91 1b. per sq.ft.; 10.91 -- 5.2 = 2.10in. 
Substituting these values for the water gage due to reég- 
ulator in the formula for finding the area of opening, 


_ 0.0004 Q _ 9.0004 X 20,000 _ 


11} I 


Split A, Ae marae aap 7 5:88 eat 
W.g. 2.40 F 
ae 000 ; ‘ 
Split B, ae Se = 23.85 9q.ft. ; 
V 0. 
Split D, Mite oT aa = 2.76 s9.ft. 
2.10 


Use of the Door Regulator—In the use of the door reg-. 
ulator, the same general formulas apply, except that in esti- 
mating the quantity of air that will pass the regulator, for 
a given gage or pressure; or the area of opening necessary 
to pass a given quantity under such gage, no allowance 
should be made for vena contracta, which gives the following: | 

Quantity of air passing through an area of opening A, 
under a water gage w.g., 


Q = 3960 A VA w.g. : 

Area of opening required to pass a quantity of air Q,| 
under a water gage w.g., 

_ 0.00025 Q 


VY wg. 

Example—What must be the width of opening of a reg-. 

ulator door where the height of the entry is 5 ft. in the 

clear, in order to pass 40,000 cu.ft. per min., if the natural 

pressure for the required circulation produces a water gage 
of 1.25 in. for this split and 1.75 in. for the free split? 

Solution—The difference of pressure, in this case, is 


equivalent to a water gage of 1.75 — 1.25 = 0.50 in.; hence, 
A= 0.00025. x AOD = 14.14 sq.ft. 
V 0.50 


Width of opening; 14.14 + 5)9= 2.83 ft., or 2 ft, d0mum 












Miscellaneous Qvestions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—If, when you were half through with the ex- 
mination of a mine, you discovered that a door had 
yeen left open, how would you proceed? 

- Ans.—If the door stood open for any length of time, 
_dangerous condition of the atmosphere in that section 
if the mine may be expected. To close this door at once 
‘yould be to throw a large quantity of gas out into the 
eturn airway. Before doing this, the precaution should 
ye taken to safeguard the return air current and any 
ther sections of “the mine that may be affected by the 
Josing of the door. The fireboss should make certain 
hat no one will enter the return current after the door is 
losed. Having done this, he should proceed with cau- 
‘ion. 

It would be better to partially close the door, at first; 
nd, following the intake current, proceed to examine the 
irst chambers in this section of the mine. Every chamber 
und every void place or cavity in the roof should be care- 
lly examined for gas, and where necessary, brattices 
hould be erected to clear away any accumulation of gas 
in these places. Finally, close the door completely and 
-ontinue the examination. The entire section must thus 
ve carefully inspected to make sure that there are no ac- 
uumulations of gas left behind. No open light should 
je taken into this section of the mine while the examina- 

ion is being made, as a slight fall of roof might drive 

he gas back and cause disaster. Tf the condition of this 
ection of the mine is found to be dangerous, no men 
|hould be permitted to enter the mine or work in other 
+ Mons until the danger has been removed. 

| Ques.—Name six essential features of a safety lamp 
or testing purposes. 

| Ans—A lamp to be used solely for the purpose of 
‘esting for gas should possess the following requirements: 
| 1. The lamp should be simple in construction and 
consist of as few parts as possible. 

2. The lamp should have a free upward circulation 
f air in the combustion chamber. This is necessary 
}o avoid any tendency of the flame to smoke and to in- 
{ure the same condition of the atmosphere within the 
yombustion chamber as exists outside and surrounding 
he lamp. 

: 8. To insure sufficient protection against strong air 
currents, a testing lamp should be provided with a suit- 
ble shield ; and, to further protect the upper portion 
if the lamp chimney from the transmission of flame, all 
‘esting lamps should be provided with a double-gauze 
‘himney, and all openings below the flame should hke- 
vise be protected with double gauze. 
4. To insure uniform results in testing, it is prefer- 
able to burn a nonvolatile oil in the lamp. Sperm or 
fottonseed oil gives the best results. A volatile oil, 
japhtha or alcohol, gives a slightly increasing flame cap 
s the lamp heats in gas, owing to the freer volatilization 


if Bhe oil. 
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5. The gauze of the lamp should be of standard mesh 
(784 openings per sq.in.) ; and the diameter and height 
of the chimney should be such as to give a sufficient 
volume within the combustion chamber of the lamp to in- 
sure safety. The volume of the combustion chamber 
should neither be too large nor too small, to overcome the 
effect of possible slight explosions within the lamp, 
which occasionally occur when a bonneted lamp is ex- 
posed to sharp gas. 

6. The lamp should be thoroughly clean and free 
from obstructions of any kind that would prevent the 
free circulation of the air and gases passing in and 
out of the lamp. 

Ques.—A sinking bucket is 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 3 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter at the top and 2 ft. 9 in. at the bottom. What 
is the cubical contents of the bucket, and what weight of 
water will it hold? 

Ans.—The diameter of the bucket being greater at the 
top than at the bottom, the cubical contents is calculated 








in the same manner as the frustum of a cone. Thus 
ad ON rk 854 h Cos — qd) 
vol. 
ey (D — dy) 
ee 1854 X 4.5 (3:25 58 — 2.758) 
= se ACT On i) ies 31.88 cu.ft. 


Taking the weight of 1 cu.ft. of water as 62.5 Ib., the 

total weight of water this bucket will hold is 31.88 
G2 0%==-19922571b. 
A drift is driven, with a dip of 334 in. to 
the yard, a distance of 455 yd., into a hill; the sidehill 
rises 534 in. to the yard. What would be the depth of a 
vertical shaft sunk to reach the end of the drift, and 
how far up the hill would the shaft be required to be 
located ? 

Ans.—The question does not state whether the inclina- 
tion is given in inches per yard of horizontal measure- 
ment or per yard of inclined measurement. The calcu- 
lation is simplest, assuming that all measurements are 
horizontal; but the results will be somewhat different if 
it ig assumed that the inclination is per yard measured 
on the incline. 

Assuming horizontal measurement, the dip being 334 
in. and the rise 534 in. per yd. of horizontal distance, the 
increase of depth from the surface to the seam is 334 ++ 
5384 = 91% in. per yd. The total depth of the shaft, in 
this case, is 9144 & 455 + 12 = 360.2 ft. The horizon- 
tal distance from the ae of the drift to the location 
of the shaft is,then 455 * 3 = 1365 ft. The corres- 
ponding measurement 7 the ‘aa would be 1382.3 
Lt 

If, however, it is assumed that the inclination is given, 
per yard measured on the incline, it is necessary to cal- 
culate both the angle of inclination of the dip and the 
angle of inclination of the rise, the former being 5° 59’ 
and the latter 9° 11’. In this case, the depth of the 
shaft would be found to be 361.7 ft.. and the distance 
measured up the side of the hill, 1375.2-+- ft. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


In order that the Federal Government provide mine em- 
ployees with more life saving implements the Mines and 
Mining Committee at a meeting held on May 4, decided to 
recommend a bill which provides for 10 additional mine 
rescue stations and 15 mine rescue cars, the distribution and 
location to be made be Dr. Holmes, the chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

A member of the committee and Dr. Holmes have held 
several informal conferences relative to this bill, and while 
no definite arrangement has been made as to the location of 
these cars and stations, yet it is the belief that at least one, 
possibly two more cars, will be located in both the anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal regions of this state. 

It was also decided at the meeting of the Mines and 
Mining Committee to recommend a bill which will provide 
for the appointment of a commission, composed of five ex- 
perts, to codify the mine laws of the country. 

It is said the purpose of the commission shall be to gather 
together the best laws in all states, prepare the same and 
present them to Congress as a tentative code. Before reach- 
ing a final decision, however, the commission will hold 
public hearings in all the principal mining centers, invite and 
receive suggestions and opinions bearing upon or relating to 
existing mining laws, and it may consider the laws and ex- 
perience of other countries with respect to the disposition 
and development of mines and mining. It is proposed to have 
the commission hold a session in Wilkes-Barre, in the an- 
thracite region and at Pittsburgh in the bituminous re- 
gion. It is stated that the laws must be codified and sub- 
mitted one year from the date of the passage of the bill. 
The sum of $25,000 is to be appropriated for expenses. 


Answers to Government’s Suit Filed 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the New York & Middle Coal 
Field Railroad & Coal Co. and Coxe Bros., & Co., Inc., have 
filed their answers as defendants in the government’s equity 
suit under the Sherman law for dissolution of an alleged 
eombination acting in restraint of trade. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.’s answer 
been filed. The answers deny the charges of 
trade made in the government’s petition. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in its answer denies that it is 
engaged in interstate commerce, claiming that it sells its 
entire product to collieries. Of its holdings in coal lands in 
Pennsylvania 24,746 acres out of 54,299 acres are located upon 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. tracks; the coal company of that 
name admits, but it denies that these properties were ac- 
quired under the influence or guidance of the railroad. Its 
holdings are 19 per cent. of all coal lands upon the railroad’s 
lines, it says, and its total product about one-fifth in amount 
of the total coal shipments on that railroad. Five of its di- 
rectors are also directors of Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc., the 
company further admits. 

Contracts made with many other coal operators along the 
Lehigh Valley R.R.’s lines are admitted to exist, but the main 
inducement in making them, it is asserted, was to obtain a 
higher standard ‘of preparation of coal. Direct or indirect 
fixing of percentage paid under these contracts under pub- 
lished rates of transportation, prejudicial to independent 
operators shipping upon their own account is denied in the 
answer. 

The company has never paid a dividend, and some years 
it has lost money the answer says. Prior to 1902 it borrowed 
from the railroad and on Mar. 1, 1912, it paid 4 per cent. inter- 
est on an indebtedness aggregating $10,350,000. But the sub- 
sequent retirement of certificates of indebtedness by pay- 
ments in cash and the railroad’s debentures were not trans- 
actions to cover rebating, nor was the interest paid unusually 
low, it is claimed. Denial is also made that money was re- 
ceived through the resale to it of the railroads stock in 
companies owning coal properties. 
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Flushing Provides Surface Support 


Expressing satisfaction that the plan as put into effect 
nearly three years ago is the best that can possibly be de- 
vised, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. does 
not intend indorsing the plan of the People’s Coal Co. made 
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to the Scranton Surface Protective Association for the pro- 
tection of the surface over its workings. 

Frank P. Christian, president of the Peoples Coal Co., has 
made an offer to safeguard the surface in the business sec- 
tion of West Scranton, if the association withdraws several 
suits against his company. The Christian offer had the en- 
dorsement of many prominent engineers, and an amicable 
court action is to be started so that the offer may be em- 
bodied in a decree. 

It is estimated by the Lackawanna people that the plans 
put into effect by the company about three years ago for 
the protection of the surface and the repairing of property 
damaged by mine disturbances have resulted in an expendi- 
ture of $1,325,000 by the company. Of this sum a total of 
$1,200,000 went for flushing the workings, and the remaining 
$125,000 was expended in the repair of properties damaged by 
mine disturbances. 

It is thought that the worst damage resulting from dis- 
turbances in the workings of the Lackawanna company has 
been done, and that Scranton will not have any repetition of 
the mine cave damage done over the company’s workings 
in South Scranton. The caves in South Scranton, North 
Scranton and the twenty-second precinct, were in areas 
marked in the start by outcroppings of the surface veins, and 
as the mine workings extended further along the vein a 
larger stratum of rock that served as a solid protection to 
the surface was encountered. 

The Lackawanna company’s plan provides for the flush- 
ing of the under-ground workings, the leaving of pillars in 
places where there are valuable properties on the surface, 
the repair of which might over-balance the gain made in the 
mining of the pillars and the repairing of properties dam- 
aged by settlings. 

It is estimated by the Lackawanna people that 125,000 
tons of material are flushed into the workings every month 
at a cost of $3.24 a ton, or $40,000 a month. This would 
total $480,000 for a year. Since an agitation about two and 
a half years ago in South Scranton for the solution of the 
mine cave problem the Lackawanna company has expended 
$125,000 in this work. 

The flushing process provides for the utilization of rock, 
slate and other material remaining on the ground or coming 
from the coal when it is being prepared into market size. 
The material is broken into fine pieces and mixed with the 
ashes coming from the boiler plants at the collieries, being 
flushed by gravity into the veins where the elevation is 100 
feet or more below the surface. Also there is much hand- 
packing of the chambers done, and in many instances pillars, 
sufficient to support the surface are left in place. This latter 
plan is followed in congested parts of the city where a cave 
might result in a property damage that would be so great as 
to offset the profits to be made in the mining of the pillars. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite ] 
Drifton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has resumed opera- 
tions on its property below Coxe’s Addition, formerly the old 
Tigers’ Park. No work has been done in the stripping for 
over two months, and a number of new hands have been 
taken on. 



















Avoca—On May &8, the earth gave way south of the Laurel 
Line R.R. tracks, making a depression resembling a sub- 
merged ampitheater. The water main burst and the rush of 
the stream into the mine workings could be heard for some 
distance. Although the ground was falling away all day it 
did not reach the houses near by nor did it work any closer 
to the Laurel Line station. The laborers called were handi- 
capped on account of the steady working of the cave and 
could make little headway. 


Summit Hill—Men working in chute No. 22 in the slope 0 
the No. 4 colliery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., had 
driven a hole and discharged a blast on May 4, when an ex 
plosion of gas followed. The hole had blown into a pocket 
of gas, which originated by the close proximity of the Swn- 
mit Hill mine fire, which has been burning for years. Bigh 
men were overcome by the fumes, but with the aid of pul- 
motors they were brought around. The mine caught fire anc 
a force of fire fighters were employed in an endeavor to sub 
due the flames. 
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Hazleton—The Hazle colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., which was closed down when the men struck to force a 
‘dozen delinquent members of the United Mine Workers into 
/the union, has resumed operations again. As soon as the 
strike occurred the company ordered a shutdown, which lasted 
-10 days. 

Tamaqua—More than 4000 members of District No. 7, 
“United Mine Workers of America, attended a mass meeting 
here on May 3, and $1000. was donated to the cause of the 
“Western miners. It is expected sub district No. 1 of Tanaqua 
and the Panther Creek Valley will contribute $5000 or more 
‘in a short time. 


Norristown—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., the Lytle 
Coal Co., and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
‘were each sued for $7500 damages on May 7 by Annie R. An- 
.derson, a farm owner in lower Providence township, for al- 
leged injuries to her land, pasturage, growing crops and wa- 
‘ter rights. Mrs. Anderson in her statement asserts that the 
defendants, in operating their mines, discharge into the Schuyl- 
‘kill River large quantities of coal dirt, mining refuse, culm 
and muck, and when the river is high, this is carried onto 
her farm, doing damage to the soil and crops. 


Shenandoah—A breaker, owned and operated by the Wil- 
liam Nicewinter Coal Co. collapsed on May 4, because of a 
mine cave. The men and boys employed in the building had 
just enough warning to allow them to jump through the 
numerous windows or crawl through the topway, or head 
"plane. Many were bruised, but none seriously injured. 


McAdoo—The Grand Jury of Schuylkill County on May 5 
returned an indictment against the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. on a charge of violating the law passed by the recent 
legislature, known as the “Lenker Docking Law,’ which 
‘requires the keeping of a record of the number of cars of coal 
mined at the company’s chutes. This is the first time on 
record where a corporation has been criminally indicted on 
such a charge. The alleged offense occurred at McAdoo, and 
the officials of the colliery who are the only officers of the 
‘Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., in Schuylkill County, will be 
|' the defendants. Alexander Bonus, a miner, is the prosecutor. 


| Springfield—Fires on mountains surrounding this place 

‘are approaching numerous collieries of the Philadelphia & 
| Reading and Mineral R.R. & Mining Co. Large numbers of 
|} workmen on May 4 started fighting the flames, which have 
| destroyed a large amount of valuable timber. 


\ 
Bituminous 


| 

Smithfield—The tipple at one of the mines of the Repub- 
y lie Tron & Steel Co. collapsed several days ago. No cause is 
given by the management for the accident. The damage was 
; Slight and will soon be repaired. Three men were hurt by 


being caught by falling timbers. 


| Fairchance—Options are being secured on the Freeport 
ee of coal all through this section. It is said that all the 
territory from Fairchance to Point Marion will be canvassed, 
jand that it is expected to get from 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 
'A, M. Frederick, Sr., of Fairchance, is securing the options. 
(It is understood that papers have already been signed for 
}about 16,000 acres. The. price named in the options is $50 


\per acre. The Freeport vein is from 4 to6 ft. thick. The coal 


) 


/is high in sulphur and has to be crushed and washed before 
it will make good coke. 


| Uniontown—Sheriff Martin A. Kiefer, of Fayette County, 
amicably settled the strike at the Herbert plant of the 
Sonnellsville Central Coke Co. recently. He explained that 
the trouble was due to a misunderstanding and the men 
agreed to return to work. The plant was practically. shut 
lown with the exception of the boiler room, which was kept 
n operation by the clerks of the office who volunteered to act 
as firemen. In this way, the pumps were kept running, and 
the mine kept free from. water. 


Punxsutawney—After over a month’s idleness, the Clear- 
jeld Bituminous Coal Corporations mines at Rossiter, started 
at the Yatesboro, 
& Pitts- 


| 
| 





work May 7. Work was also resumed 
Lucerne and Jacksonville mines of the Rochester 
ourgh Coal & Iron Co. 

Braddock—A resumption in coal mining operations in this 
listrict upon a large scale is contemplated by all the lead- 
‘ng coal mining companies. Inquiries for coal from con- 
/3sumers who had stocked up in anticipation of a strike after 
Apr. 1 have begun. It is also expected that lake coal will 
de moving by the middle of the month, which will still 
urther increase activity. 

( Clearfield—By a large majority the 30,000 miners in this 
jeld have voted to accept the 1912 scale of wages, which the 
operators have agreed to, and this scale will under the vote 
continue in force until Apr. 1, 1916. There will be no strike 
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in this field, therefore, on the question of wages, although 
for a time this was regarded as inevitable. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—According to estimates made by the Public 
Service Commission, based on the reports of the Eccles 
disaster now available, the state will pay to dependents of 
miners killed there during the coming year about $2200 pev 
month from the workmen’s compensation fund. Bach of the 
85 widows will receive $20 a month, with $5 additional for 
each child under 15 years old. Besides this the state will 
pay the funeral expenses of the men killed, making a sub- 
stantial lump sum to be disbursed from the fund at once. 
It is stated that the fund is ample to meet this rather 
severe test, however, and that there will be and has been 
no delay in meeting the demands made upon it. 

Members of the local unions of the United Mine Workers 
in the Kanawha district must either return to work pending 
negotiations for another wage agreement between the coal 
operators and miners or surrender their charters as mem- 
bers of the national organization. Under these conditions 
many of the men are returning to work. 


Bluefield—The Federal Court convened on May 6 found 
Sam Tabor and William Thomas not guilty of peonage 
charges and similar charges preferred against W. J. Pritch- 
ard and the Thomas Coal & Coke Co. were dismissed. The 
government agents who worked the case up claimed to hold 
absolute proof of the defendants detaining four men who 
were brought to the W. H. Thomas Coal & Coke Co. works 
on transportation and were there detained because of their 
refusal to work out the amount of this indebtedness. The 
decision is held to signify in a general sense that men can- 
not avail themselves of such transportation facilities to get 
over the road and then beat the company bringing them 
in. 


Eckman — Thieves recently entered the offices of the 
Pulaski Coal & Iron Co., unlocked the safe, and escaped with 
over $300. From what could be learned of the robbery, it ap- 
pears that this money had been in the post office, and there 
being no safe in this building, it was removed to the offices 
of the Puaski Coal & Iron Co., and placed in the safe. No 
arrests have yet been made. 


Wheeling—The Whitaker-Glessner mines resumed work 
May 7, the management having signed the run of mine scale 
in which the pick mining is 71.87 cents and the machine 
scale 49.64 cents. 


Parkersburg—The Big Creek Development Co., has filed 
against the local internal revenue agent a suit for $20,000 
damages, in order to test the 1 per cent Federal tax on cor- 
porate incomes. 

ALABAMA 

Indieo—The suit between the holders of $69,000 worth of 
the De Soto Coal Mining and Development Co.’s bonds and 
R. A. Porter, trustee, is being heard before the referee in 
bankruptcy. The original bond issue was for $75,000, of 
which $6000 has been redeemed. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Last week saw representatives of the mine 
owners of the Western Kentucky field and representatives of 
their employees meeting at Louisville in another futile effort 
to reach an agreement as to their differences over the wage 
question. After several days of negotiations the conference 
was adjourned to give time for each side to eonfer on sug- 
gested compromises. Some 382 mining companies and 6000 
employees are directly concerned in the settlement of the 
dispute, with probably as many more mining companies not 
affiliated with the operator’s organization but which never- 
theless are practically bound by whatever agreement is 
reached. 

OHIO 

Martins Ferry—The first reports of anything bordering on 
violence in connection with the strike of Ohio miners were 
received in Bridgeport, when it was reported to the police 
by railroad men that bricks and stones had been hurled 
through the cab windows of locomotives hauling West Vir- 
ginia coal to the Lakes while the train was passing through 
Crescent. No railroad men were hurt, but it is expected 
steps will be taken to protect the men and the trains in the 
future. 

Expectations are entertained in this sub-district that set- 


tlements will be made in the Hocking and one or two 
other districts in Ohio within a few weeks. This is ex- 
pected to improve the chances for a local settlement. Once 


the mines in other fields are working, it is believed that it 
may have some effect on the operators in this locality, al- 
though it is realized that West Virginia coal is being quoted 
in Cleveland at a price lower than eastern Ohio coal can 
be placed on the cars without considering the freight. 
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Coshoecton—Work has been started by Charles E. Wells 
‘and others to reopen the old Black Diamond mine, located at 
Hardscrabble, near Coshocton. The mine was in operation 
40 years ago but was later abandoned. A portion of the 
entry had caved in. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—The International Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America adjourned May 8 after 
being in session for several days discussing the condition 
of miners, especially those in Colorado, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. The Board issued a statement advising against a 
general strike, but affirming in strong terms its support for 
the striking miners of Colorado. 

Terre Haute—Approval of the report of the sub-scale com- 
mittee by the joint convention of miners and operators on 
May 7 averted a threatened strike in Indiana, and provided 
for a contract for two years. Concessions were made by 
both miners and operators. 
destroyed the tipple at the Winslow 
coal mines near here recently. It is supposed that the 
origin was accidental. - These mines have not been oper- 
ated for some time and the property was recently sold to 
the Ingle Coal Co., which owns and operates the mines at 
Ayreshire. 

Sullivan—The Stockton school township, of Greene County, 
has brought suit against the Vandalia Coal Co. for $9000 dam- 
ages for trespass and damage to real estate alleging that the 
company mined the coal from under a school building, and 
damaged the building and property. 

Brazil—An accident in the Lost Creek Mine of the Van- 
dalia Coal Co. near here, recently put 300 miners out of work 
for a few days. The cage was hoisted before a car of coal 
had been securely placed upon it, and part of the timbers of 
the shaft were torn out and the cage practically demolished. 


ILLINOIS 

Canton—The Simmons coal mine, north of Canton, opened 
May 4, with a full force of men. 

Springfield—Judgment against the Auburn & Alton Coal 
Co. for $234.87, in favor of the Commercial Electric & Sup- 
ply Co. was recently entered by Judge Creighton in the Cir- 
cuit Court. The defendant failed to answer a bill asking for 
a payment ona running account. 


Farmington—The Nickle Plate coal mine which was to 
start work recently, was examined the day before that set 
for the beginning of operation and found to be full of black 
damp. When the men and mules left the mine on Mar 31, 
the fans were stopped, and the gas began to accumulate. It 
is believed that a fall of roof has obstructed the circula- 
tion of the air. 

Edwardsville—The City Coal Co. of Edwardsville, 
turned its lease on Mine No. 8 over to the owners, the Ed- 
wardsville Coal Co., which is considering converting the 
property into a large coal yard. The mine has been oper- 
ated for 35 years. 





Petersburg—Fire 





ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith—A representative of an English syndicate is 
reported to have established headquarters at Fort Smith, and 
sceured options on thousands of acres of coal lands in 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. ‘The plan of the syndicate, 
said to be capitalized at $10,000,000, is to develop the land, 
marketing its coal largely at the Panama canal. 


Bates—The Packard Coal & Coke Co. has closed down its 
mine, aS the result of a disagreement with the miners. 


Russellville—The Southern Anthracite Coal Co.’s mine at 
Russellville resumed operation May 6, after having been 
closed for a few days, following an inspection by Thomas 
Shaw, state mine inspector. Mr. Shaw objects to the system 
of driving entries in the mine, and by agreement it was de- 
cided to allow the Circuit Court to settle this question. This 
mine employs about 400 men. 


KANSAS 

Pittsburg—Two score operators and representatives of 
railroads held their semi-annual meeting at Pittsburg, Kan., 
recently to discuss the handling of cars during the coming 
summer and fall. The operators and railroad men meet twice 
a year for the purpose of planning expeditious handling of 
coal. 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville—The decline in the oil market has renewed 
interest in the development of coal and other minerals found 
in Washington County, and it is probable that by fall, work 
will be well under way and that shipments will be made. A 
rich deposit of coal has been discovered in the northern 
part of the county, and a large number of leases on land 
have been executed. It is believed that actual development 
will start in a short time. 
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Martin Clark, of McAllister, Okla., has announced himself 
as a candidate for nomination for the office of chief mine in- 
spector subject to the approval of the August Democratic 
primary. 


B. E. Purser recently appointed general superintendent of 
the mines of the Woodward Co., it is reported will have com- 
plete supervision of all the mines in both ore and coal 
divisions. 

W. H. Soper, of Winchester, Ky., has been made general 
manager of the Wolf Valley Coal Co. This is the property re- 
cently sold by Hon & Tomlinson, of Winchester, to the Wolf 
Valley Company. 


John J. Shannon has accepted an important position with 
the Woodward Iron Co., his title being assistant to the vice- 
president. He will have charge of the furnace operation at 
Woodward and Vanderbilt plants. F 


Hywel Davies, business manager of the Kentucky State 
University, formerly a coal operator in Kentucky, has left 
for Colorado where, as one of the mediators in the mining 
dispute in that state, he will seek to discover a solution of 
the industrial trouble. 


R. H. Gillespie, of Vinita, Okla., and Andrew. Voyles, of 
Woodley, Okla., have secured leases on 10,000 acres of coal 
Jands near Bluejacket, Okla., following the discovery of 
promising coal deposits. A _ five-foot coal bed was found. 
near Bluejacket at a depth of 341 feet. 


G. W. Hill, general manager of the Virginia-Kentucky 
Fuel Co., of Cincinnati, who has been suffering for several 
weeks with an illness resulting from overwork, has gone to 
French Lick, Ind., to take a course of treatment and to rest 
up, in the hope of regaining his health shortly. 


Ivor Thomas, a prominent hotel man of Boswell, Penn., 
has purchased a 200-acre tract of coal between Boswell and 
Ralphton, and will open a mine within a short time, other 
openings to be made as business may warrant. It is the in- 
tention to ship 1000 tons of coal daily to the eastern market. 


A. J. Baggs, sales representative and W. H. Bines, me- 
chanical engineer, have severed their connections with the 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio, and will 
engage in the same line of business at Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. Baggs has completed 20 years, and Mr. Bines 14 years of 
service with the Watt Co. 


Ww. H. Cunningham, secretary of the Kentucky Coal Mine 
Owners Association, has established in his office a sort of 
clearing house for information on the new Kentucky Work- 
men’s Compensation law. Mr. Cunningham has announced 
that he will be glad to supply not only mine operators but 
all other employers of labor with any information on the suh- 
ject that is available. 


John A. Bell has been elected the president and a director 
of the Carnegie Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, succeeding R. P. 
Burgan. Mr. Bell is best known as a successful banker ir 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, but he has had much 
to do with the development of the coal industry in ti 
Pittsburgh district. R. P. Burgan who he succeeds is re 
tiring from business after many years of activity. He wil 
make a trip abroad this summer, spending some time at Cora 
wall, England, where he was born. ' : 
















Frank D. Rash, vice-president and general manager 0 
the St. Bernard Mining Co. in the Western Kentucky field 
with headquarters at Earlington, has been elected first vice 
president of the Kentucky Manufacturers & Shippers Asso. 
ciation. In that capacity he is taking a prominent part in 
the efforts of that organization to find a solution of th 
present fire insurance tangle in Kentucky, foreign company’ 
having withdrawn after the passage by the last Legislatur 
cf a law incresing the powers of the State Rating Board. 
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John W. Tully, a mine foreman in the Sugar Camp min 
Caperton, W. Va., and one of the most popular miners in ¢ 
New River field, was electrocuted when he came in conta 
with an overhead wire while standing on a piece of she 
iron engaged in repairing a mine motor. He was 38 yea 
old. 
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William H. Cochran, 56 years of age, a well known coke 
nd coal operator, died recently at Dawson, Penn., following 
several weeks’ illness from carbuncle and erysipelas. His death 
securred almost 71 years to a day after his father, James 
Sochran, disposed of the first coke ever sold for money. Mr. 
Sochran was a pert owner in the Washington Coal & Coke 
Co., and also had coal holdings in West Virginia, being a 
promotor of the Cosmopolitan Coal Co., of Braxton. He was 
well and favorably known throughout Fayette County, and 
has spent practically all his life in and near Dawson. He 
is survived by his wife, four children, and three brothers. 
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Pineville, Ky. The Pioneer Coal Co. will soon begin the 
erection of a large commissary in its camp at Kettle Island. 
The company will also put up a number of new miners’ 
homes. 


Flat Rock, Ky.—The Kentucky Coal & Iron Co., which re- 
Leently purchased the Coger mines near here, is preparing 
to install modern machinery, including electric cutters and 
| motors. The power house is now in course of construc- 
‘tion. 
Penny, Ky.—The Penny Coal Co. is proceeding with the 
construction of a mining camp and plant to have a monthly 
licapacity of from 35,000 to 40,000 tons. John G. Smith is 
| manager. 

i Webb, Ohio—Improvements costing in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million dollars have been completed at the 
“Webb Mine, at Webb, formerly called Lashley Station, in the 
‘southern part of the county. The mine is now ready to start 
}operations as soon as the mines of the state resume work. 


i Columbus, Ohio—It is learned from a reliable source that 
‘the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. is planning to double-track its 
line from Columbus to Toledo as soon as the financing can 
be done. The improvement is to be made, it is said, to take 
jeare of the added traffic when the Chesapeake & Ohio con- 
}nects with the Hocking Valley at Portsmouth. 

| New Orleans, La.—If a project now being considered by 
|New Orleans capitalists materializes immense coal yards will 
/be established along the New Basin Canal, and the barges 
‘of the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co. will be 
/ enabled to discharge cargoes of coal direct from the Warrior 
| River fields of Alabama in the heart of New Orleans. 

















/ 








Grafton, W. Va.—lIt is understood that the Austen Coal & 
EE Co. will shortly rebuild its tipple and plant, which was 
| 





burned down a few weeks ago with an estimated loss of 
$25,000. It is said that preliminary work has already been 
started and that active preparations to rebuild the entire 
plant are now under way. It is believed that the new plant 
will be somewhat larger than the old one. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
soon to begin the construction of the proposed coke-oven 
plant, which was recently decided upon. The company’s en- 
'gineers are preparing a plan and specifications, and a site will 
}soon be chosen. The company has decided to undertake this 
eonstruction work with its own engineers in charge. Approx- 
imately one million dollars will be invested, the ovens being 
built in blocks of 30 and 60. with a view to future additions. 





Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made that within a 
few weeks ground will be broken for a 40,000-hp. power 
plant to be erected at Floodwood, midway between Nelson- 
ville and Athens, Ohio for the purpose of supplying coal 
| mines in the Hocking Valley with electrical current. The 
project is backed by English capitalists and the construction 
‘will be under the charge of F. C, Elliott, of Chicago. Herman 
Hamper, formerly of Columbus, will be engineer in charge of 
construction. 





_ Winchester, Ky.—In the way of railroad building into coal 
lands, work is progressing rapidly in the construction of 
the Winchester-Irvine extension of the Louisville & Nashville 
to Dry Fork, at which point the steel for a bridge is being 
| delivered. It is expected that the bridge will be in condi- 
,tion for traffic in a few weeks, when construction beyond 
that point will be begun and track laying pushed through to 
jupper Howard’s Creek, where another bridge will be neces- 
Sary. Gangs operating from the other end will meet the 
-Winchester crew at Red River, where a large bridge is to be 
‘erected. Much coal land will be opened up by this road, and 
‘more than six miles of new sidetracks have been built in the 
‘southeastern section of this city to handle the increased vol- 
ume of traffic that will result from the new line. 
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Ashland, Ky.—The Buffalo Creek Coal Co., with a capi- 
tal of $50,000, has been incorporated by J. W. M. Stewart, K. 
M. Fitzgerald and L. S. Wilson. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Kentucky-Harlan Fuel Co., with an 
authorized capital stock of $80,000, has filed articles of in- 
corporation. The incorporators, each of whom holds three 
shares of stock, are Homer C. McLellan, F. D. Keithly, and 
Charles Oestrich. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Charters were issued on May 4, for 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., and the Grazier Coal Mining Co. 
These concerns are capitalized at $200,000. It is expected that 
in the near future an output of 1000 tons per day will be 
secured from the mines of these companies at Foustwell, 
where the operations of the Somerset and Cambria Coal Co. 
have been purchased by the newly chartered organizations, 
which are also purchasing additional lands in that section. 
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Columbus, Ohio—A company is being organized in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to make concrete posts suitable for mine supports. 
The concrete comes in blocks with concave surfaces on both 
ends. 


Steubenville, Ohio—Because of the breaking of a shaft, on 
the, towboat “Cruiser’’ on the Ohio River recently, four coal 
barges were crushed and a large amount of coal was thrown 
into the river. 


Springfield, I1l—The Chicago & Alton R.R. has put on a 
night shift to handle the apparatus used in picking up stored 
coal in North Springfield. All of this coal will be removed 
from storage by June 1. 


Wellston, Ohio—The W. H. Warner Coal Co. is planning 
the purchase of a new mine on the Hocking Valley R.R. and 
is also arranging to sell the entire output of the Wells- 
ton Coal Co.’s mine at Wellston. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The April anthracite shipments 
totaled 6,072,164 tons against 5,966,189 tons in’ April of 1913. 
For the four months ended Apr. 30 shipments were 20,534,050 
against 22,886,065 for the same period of the previous year. 

Chicago, Ill—The freight tariff proposed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Rock Island railroads advancing 
rates on coke from Chicago and other Illinois points to St. 
Paul was suspended recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until Aug. 30. 








Williston, N. D.—Uncle Sam not only owns a railroad in 
Idaho, but also owns and operates a coal mine in North 
Dakota, near Williston. The coal is mined to supply fuel for 
a power plant, which furnishes electricity for a pumping 
station at a nearby irrigation plant. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Five towboats of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co.’s fleet left the Pitts- 
burgh harbor May 7, with a combined tow of 65 towboats, 
25 barges, and one freight barge, aggregating 1,720,000 bu. 
of Pittsburgh coal. This is said to be the largest shipment for 
one day in recent years. 


Estevan, Sask.—The experiments by the Government of 
Saskatchewan in the carbonizing of the soft coals which are 
found in the province are being conducted in this village. 
The result of the tests so far made has proved highly satis- 
factory, and it is expected that the carbonized coal will shortly 
be placed on the market at about $5 per ton. It is claimed 
that by the carbonizing process, the heat value of the fuel 
is brought up to the standard of Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Briquettes will also be manufactured under the new process. 





Chicago, Ill.The Gun-crete Co. has opened its new offices 
in the McCormick Building, Chicago. This firm specializes 
in cement-gun work for engineering, industrial and mining 
structures, and has at its disposal a large amount of the most 
modern cement-gun euipment, and an efficient working organ- 
ization. Carl Weber, president of this firm, is one of the best 
known concrete engineers in America, being the inventor of 
the reinforced-concrete chimney, of which thousands have 
been built in this and foreign countries. He has been con- 
nected with cement-gun operation for some time, and is 
considered to be one of the leading experts in this line of 
work. 
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Steam grades of anthracite beginning to crowd the store 
age bins, but domestics still continue in fair demand. Bi- 
tuminous coal absorbed very slowly, curtailment on contracts 
being the rule and consumers very critical as to quality. 
Heavy concessions on prompt business. r 

The domestic grades of hard coal are about normal. for 
this period of the year, but the steam sizes are beginning to 
crowd the storage bins, and individuals are offering sub- 
stantial discounts to keep these grades moving. Shipments 
are going forward to the distributing center somewhat 
more freely, and the agencies are beginning to quietly look 
around for orders. The demand generally is centering on 
stove coal which size is bringing a premium all along the 
line. With large stocks of anthracite in the Northwest the 
Lake opening is the slowest in the history of the trade. 
From the generally adverse conditions it is probable that 
curtailed mining will have to be practised before the summer 
is over. 

Bituminous stocks are large in every direction, while con- 
tract consumers are holding producers down to minimum de- 
liveries, and each week sees the business becoming lighter. 
The month’s suspension in mining failed to create the antic- 
ipated gap in the supply, and there is no impetus of any kind 
in the trade, while consumers are becoming very critical 
regarding quality. Buyers refuse to be interested under any 
consideration, while shipments are absorbed very slowly, and 
then only at low figures. In fact the trade seems to be 
settling down to the lowest point for a number of years. 

Surplus stocks in the Pittsburgh district have not been 
liquidated, and the demand is considerably off; railroad con- 
sumption is light, and manufacturing much below normal. 
Prices are firm on contracts, but heavy cuts are offered on 
spot business, although such business is so light that it is of 
little consequence; lake shipments amount to _ practically 
nothing, and production is at 40 per cent. capacity. There 
is some West Virginia coal moving into Ohio, but it is in 
poor demand, as consumers still seem to be heavily stocked. 
The return of the miners in the Kanawha district eliminated 
the possibility of obtaining relief through a general sus- 
pension in that district. Negotiations for another conference 
on the Ohio wage scale are now being arranged for. The 
quotations at Hampton Roads are being maintained on ex- 
port business, but there are persistent rumors of concessions 
being made on coastwise shipments to New England. ‘The 
past week witnessed a heavy dumping, and the accumulation 
at some piers is below normal. 

The renewal of the wage scale on the same basis as the 
old one in Indiana is the feature of the Middle-western situ- 
ation; this has relieved whatever apprehension there was re- 
garding a shortage, and both production and buying have 
eased off still further. There is practically no demand for 
domestic coal, dealers showing no disposition to undertake 
the customary summer stocking, because of the adverse 
financial situation. A few contracts are being closed up, and 
it is expected that some of the large railroads may be in 
the market shortly. 
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BOSTON 

The lightest week of the season thus far. Consumers who 
failed to contract early, buy now from hand to mouth. Mar- 
ket cargoes absorbed very slowly. Marine freights unfavor- 
able to Pennsylvania coals. Georges Creek mines under 
short time. Anthracite shippers seeking orders. 

Bituminous—No improvement can be reported in the gen- 
erally dull situation. The week past has been perhaps the 
very lightest of the season so far; almost no new business 
has been taken on and large consumers are holding down 
their shippers to minimum deliveries. Practically all the 
buyers now who did not make purchases early are buying 
only from hand to mouth, confident they will be able to 
make more advantageous arrangements in mid-summer. 

There is no change in prices on Pocahontas and New 
River, although what few sales are made are on a delivered 


distribution are absorbed slowly and then only at low fig- 
ures. Stocks are large in every direction. 

Marine freights from Philadelphia prevail rather higher 
than from Hampton Roads and this condition makes hard 
going for the Pennsylvania grades that sell only 5@10c. less 
f.o.b. than Pocahontas and New River. Consumers are ex- 
tremely critical in such a season and the Pennsylvania coals 
are likely to lose some of the tonnage they gained last 
year and the year before. All-rail, the demand is only ia 
shade better. Georges Creek shippers are succeeding in 
placing their current output which is somewhat curtailed. 
The New River shippers have made some inroads on Georges 
Creek tonnage this year and the aggregate is likely to be 
considerable. 
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Coal Aer 
Anthracite—Shipments have come forward more freely 
since May 1 and already the companies are mildly solicitinz 
new orders. Stove size is short at all the loading ports and 
consignees are now being restricted to a third and in some 
cases a fourth of a cargo in conjunction with other sizes. 
The weather is warm and the only retail business is with 
trade that is willing to fill up for next season. 
Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines tonne ce sevae $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.85 2.92@3.02 
Néwi Vork# ieee 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*®s.:4.5)).caste Gena toe ee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. w..2 05.008) | a neice see ee eee $2.80@2.85 
Boston ties scsirsd Gage Wen ese) > sc iteere anne 3.55@3.78 
Providence}... ...5sia5 since clelelel _ ase scour 3.50@3.73 
* F.o.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Heavy curtailment on bituminous contracts. Trade set- 
tling down into a dull summer. Anthracite steam grades 
weak, but domestics approximately natural for this season. 
Curtailment in mining in sight. 


Bituminous—The curtailment in the movement of soft coal 
has become so general that there scarcely seems to be any 
business negotiated at all. There is no demand in any direc- 
tion, and market observers are slowly becoming convinced 
that the trade is settling down into one of the worst summer 
seasons for many years. One of the most serious features of 
the situation is the way in which consumers are curtailing 
requisitions on contracts. Although little business is ex- 
pected in the spot trade when conditions are dull, it is seldom 
the contract requirements are so heavily cut as at present. 
The general impression is that the situation will continue as 
at present throughout the summer, or until the crops begin 
to move, and the railroads are again forced to buy. 
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Prices, as a rule, are holding remarkably well, considering 
prevailing conditions. Odd tonnages of demurrage coal are, 
of course, being forced on the market at heavy sacrifices, one 
sale being reported down to $1.80 at tidewater. But aside 
from such abnormal business, the circular quotations are still 
generally held as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; 
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| siderable coal on hand. 
though there are no indications as yet, that this will be nec- 
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} fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsyl- 


". vania, 
Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 


$2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 


Anthracite—It is reported at some points that hard coal 
is also feeling the effects of the general retrenchment in in- 
dustrial circles, particularly in the steam grades, but it is 


q generally felt that the market is approximately normal for 
this period of the year. 


The demand is still centering on 
stove coal, which is about the only grade commanding a 
general premium all along the line, individuals readily obtain- 
Egg coal is 
in steady demand, although occasionally selling off to avoid 
' demurrage. In Manhattan, chestnut is absolutely flat, and 
impossible to move, but Brooklyn dealers are taking some in 
order to get an allotment of stove coal with it; in an ordinary 


* straight transaction involving chestnut alone, it is difficult to 


move at 20c. off the circular. With a good demand in the 
West, it is difficult to understand why so much of that grade 
is being sent into this market. 
- Pea coal is selling down to between 20 and 30c. off the 
' circular, where individuals are forced into the market to 
avoid demurrage. The depressed situation ruling on pea 
and chestnut at tidewater is due to the sharp falling off in 
the line trade. Low-grade No. 1 buckwheat has sold as low as 
80c. off the circular; high grades are still in fair demand, but 
The high-grade barleys are down to 
 10c. off the circular, with the lower grades as much as 40c. off. 
Indications generally point to a poor summer business in 
anthracite. It seems probable that it may even be necessary 
to practice some curtailment in mining, and even then the 
' outlook is not any too cheerful. Quotations are now ruling 
at the following rather low level: 





Lower Ports 











Upper Ports 


\ Circular Individual Circular Individual 
ot ere $4.70 $4.70 $4.65 $4.65 
Egg.. 4.95 4.90@4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
OO 4.95 4.95@5.05 4.90 4.90@5.00 
UCIT Ge celes se says bois as 5.20 5.00@5.20 5.15 4.95@5.15 

ELT vo nls si 6 2 foes 0 30 3.05 3.30@3.55 3.45@3.50 3.20@3.45 
MUNICOEG foc. cece es 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 

0. ae SS 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
ono 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.70@1.75 1,25@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite outlook favorable for May. Mining still at 
full capacity. Steam sizes flat and considerable going into 
stock, Bituminous market dull, with prospects poor. Prices 
and demand at low ebb. 

Anthracite—With the first half of May gone, the prospects 
look favorable for good business until its close, on the steam 
sizes, which are already crowding the storage bins of the 
large operating companies. This is no unusual feature, as 
spring and summer always finds these sizes in excess, and 
while the individuals create a market by making conces- 
sions, the large companies with storage facilities stack their 
superfluous product in order to take care of the heavy de- 
mand on contracts during the fall and winter. 

Broken, egg, stove and chestnut are moving off as rapidly 
as produced, but there seems to he a feeling in the trade 
that the close of May will see a period of inactivity which 
is likely to extend throughout the summer months. AS a 
matter of fact, the Northwestern market is supposed to ab- 
sorb the surplus during the summer months, but the open 
weather that prevailed during most of the winter, left con- 

This spells curtailed mining, al- 


essary in the immediate future. 


Bituminous—The heavy stocks many consumers had at 
their plants, are becoming depleted, but there still seems to 
be nothing that adds any backbone to the market, and the 
trade generally are not looking for any material change in 
‘the near future. The agreement with the miners. of the 
central Pennsylvania district is not likely to open up many 
operations until there is a better market. The suspension 
of over a month by many operators does not seem to have 
-made any gap in the apparent supply, and the predicted im- 
-petus to the trade has not materialized. The changes in 
prices over last week have been fractional. Good grades of 
| Pennsylvania coals can be purchased at $1.35@1.55, and the 
_eheaper grades at 35@50c. less. 


BALTIMORE 
Highiy unsatisfactory conditions in the bituminous trade. 
~ Anthracite only fairly active, but in much better shape than 
soft coal. : 

That the present state of affairs in the bituminous coals 
leave much to be desired is an undisputed fact. The trade is 
regarded as the worst spring business for several years back. 
‘ Not only has demand fallen off, but prices have continued to 
slump in all save the specialized coals that are practically 
all taken on contracts. 
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Considerable coal on consignment at tidewater points has 
resulted in a sharp breaking of piices in many instances. 
The worst slump seems to have occurred on the West Vir- 
ginia gas coals. Slack has been a particularly weak grade, and 
sold in some cases down to 45c. Offerings are free in every 
direction and many would not be surprised to see a still fur- 
ther break. Run-of-mine at 75c. and three-quarter at 85e. 
were easily obtainable. Pennsylvania grades have been 
offered during the week as low as 90c. Best grades have been 
generally covered by contract, and any surpluses are held 
firmly around $1.35. 

One encouraging feature just now lies in the export trade. 
All of the piers were busy the past week loading for Euro- 
pean, South American and West Indian ports. 

While the anthracite trade is much better than soft coal, 
there is still no great snap to it either. Steam sizes are in 
only fair demand, and a good many household consumers have 
been delaying their spring orders. Deliveries can be made up 
to the end of the present month on the lowest rate of the 
season. 

A few contracts are being signed up gradually for the 
coming season, the prices being based on the same scale of 
wages as paid the past two years in the Illinois field. At 
the present the retail prices on bituminous coals are: Stand- 
ard, $2.50; Mt. Olive, $2.75; Carterville, $3.1214. These prices 
will likely prevail until the first of August. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Production down to 40% with demand light in all direc- 
tions. Quotations heavily cut on prompt business, but firm 
on contracts. 

Bituminous—There has been no improvement in the situa- 
tion. Domestic demand is almost absent, while manufactur- 
ing consumption is far below normal, and has been decreas- 
ing further in the past week or two; railroad consumption 
is also light. The stocks accumulated some time ago are 
not all liquidated yet. Production in the Pittsburgh district 
is at not over 40% of capacity, or unchanged from last week. 
The suspension of mining in Ohio does not seem to have 
thrown any trade at all to this district. While some coal is 
being shipped in the lake trade the amount is altogether in- 
consequential. 

Producers are holding firmly to regular prices when it 
comes to making contracts, for with production as light as 
it is now they have a full realization of the fact that cost 
of production may be particularly high, and they are pos- 
sibly less prone to cut prices on contracts than they would 
be if approximately full operations were assured for the 
twelvemonth. For spot lots there are deeply cut prices in 
occasional instances, but the total volume of business is too 
small to make the prices of importance. Regular quotations 
are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.30; 34-in., $1.40; 1%4-in., $1.80, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market is almost absolutely stag- 
nant. No furnaces contemplate going into blast, while some 
of those in blast are going out. April saw a net decrease of 
18 in the number of furnaces in blast in the country as a 
whole, and this month there has been a further decrease, The 
few consumers who were uncovered for May have not con- 
tracted, but are buying prompt coke occasionally. One con- 
sumer who had a contract for 29,000 tons for April, at $2, 
has arranged to have shipments continued at the figure in- 
definitely, but does not contract definitely to take a full 
month’s tonnage. The market is quotable generally as fol- 
lows: Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.90; contract furnace (nominal), 
$2; prompt and contract foundry, $2.35@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 2 at 305,- 
610 tons, a decrease of 8147 tons, and shipments at 299,439 
tons, a decrease of 10,770 tons. The best average ever main- 
tained for a period of three months was about 425,000 tons 
a week, so that the movement is now 70% of the record 


BUFFALO 


Still no improvement in the trade. Some mines resuming 
work, Stocks begin to run low. Lake shipments much smaller 
than last season and will likely continue so. Coke quiet. 

Bituminous—There are three new features of the trade 
now, none of which, however, have had any improved effect. 
The stocks in consumers’ hands are running down and soon 
not only a good many private concerns, but the railroads also, 
will be back into the market, although they will buy spar- 
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ingly and will not want to pay fair prices at first. Eventu- 
ally it will simply be a matter of the volume of business. If 
that starts up fairly well there will be a sale for coal, but 
if not it will be a dragging market right along. 

A second feature is that there will be more or less of a 
general resumption of mining this week, and there will soon 
be more coal on the market. But it is given out by the lead- 
ing operators that they are not going to mine coal unless 
they can sell it on orders. The third feature is that there is 
now enough three-quarter being made to increase the supply 
of slack. The lake trade, which demands so much three-quar- 
ter, is not active, but it is moving a certain amount of coal 
and as a consequence slack is piling up here and the prices 
are Off. 

In fact, the bituminous trade is not very hopeful, since if 
the mines return to anything like a full output there is going 
to be a surplus produced again. The quotations on bituminous 
are much the same as formerly as to price, there still being 
sales at the regular circular, $2.80 for Pittsburg lump, $2.70 
for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run, and $2.15 (a reduction 
of 10c.) for slack. Allegheny slack is about on a par with 
Pittsburg, but sizes are 15 to 25c. lower. 
in coke. Pig iron sells 


Coxe—There is no improvement 


slowly and is moving still closer in the Canadian market 
than here. No particular improvement is looked for right 
away. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal movement is light for this time 
of year, as there is so much in the Northwest unsold. Lake 
shipments are bound to be quiet for some time. If there is 
a disposition to sell early in the season the docks will free 
themselves, but otherwise the business will drag. Just now 
the small upper-lake ports are buying in order to take advan- 
tage of the lower prices. The large ports are bound to carry 
heavy stocks right along. Shipments by lake for the week 
were only 50,000 tons. 

TORONTO 


Domestic grades of anthracite steady with steam sizes 
dragging. 

The market for domestic grades of anthracite is steady 
and a little more active since the usual spring reduction of 
prices. Steam coal is quiet owing to dullness in the manu- 
facturing industries with a downward tendency in prices. 
Quotations are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and 


nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6.25. Bituminous, steam, $5.25; 


screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Whole- 
sale, f.o.b. cars, % lump $3.60, screenings, $2.75. 
TOLEDO 


Demand light in all departments, but an improvement ex- 
pected in the steam grades shortly. Some inquiries and an 
occasional order noted. Lake movement under way. 


The coal trade in Toledo continues quiet, but most of the 
local dealers are optimistic over the future. The call for 
both domestic and steam coal is below normal, but it is be- 
lieved that the demand for the steam grades will increase 
later on. Most of the factories laid in heavy stocks prior to 
the strike and many still have good supplies left. The rail- 
roads are beginning to run low, however, and inquiries from 
this source are becoming numerous with an occasional sale. 

Large freighters are loading right along at the Toledo 
docks and a large amount of coal is carried here in the yards, 
especially those of the T. & O. Cc. Quick trips have been made 
by some of the lake freighters. The “BH. L. Wallace” has made 
two round trips and the “Harry Yates,” which cleared a short 
time ago for the Canadian Soo arrived back last Wednesday 
to take on another cargo. Of the seven big freighters which 
wintered at Bay View Park, four have loaded and gone on 
their first trip. 

COLUMBUS 

National officers of the miners refuse to call a strike in 
Ohio. Hocking Valley operators to meet with the miners 
shortly, and the situation is clarifying rapidly. Stocks are 
still large and demand continues light. 


The principal events during the past week were the fail- 
ure of the national officers of the United Mine Workers to 
ratify the strike, as voted for by the Ohio miners, and the 
move for a conference of operators and miners in the Hock- 
ing Valley. In other words, the situation is more clear and 
the stress is gradually passing away. 

BE. A. Cole, president of the Sunday Creek Co., and also 
president of the Hocking Valley Operators’ Association, sent 
a letter to John Moore, of the state organization, asking for 
another conference. So far arrangements for the conference 
have not been made, but it is expected they will be in the 
near future. This is the first step in this state to settle the 
wage question by subdistricts, and the move is being watched 
with interest. The miners have no authority to agree to a 
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lower seale, but it is probable that a referendum vote may be 
ordered in case the delegates so recommend. 

Apparently stocks among steam users are sufficient for a 
month or more, and the domestic trade is also quiet. Some 
West Virginia coal is being shipped in, but it is selling at a 
rather low figure. The small sizes are somewhat stronger 
and prices are higher. There is some demand for the better 
grades of domestic coal and dealers are having a fair busi- 
ness for this time of the year. Dealers stocks are sufficient 
for some time to come. 

Some West Virginia coal is being shipped to the lakes, 
although the prospects for an active lake trade are not bright. 
There is still considerable coal on the docks of the upper 
lake ports, according to reports. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Kanawha 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy 
Domestic lump....$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.3: 
Sin Chidi.weavegy 7 shee 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.23 
INI omens ne ofa 245 1.25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.19 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.90@ 0.85 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.7 
Coarse slack...... 0.80@ 0.75 0.90@ 0.85 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.6¢ 
CLEVELAND 


Lake traffic tending to maintain the coal markets in 
northern Ohio. Youghiogheny gas grades selling om a pat 
with Fairmount gas. Lake vessels scarce because of the 
dullness in the lake freight market. 

The pressure to move coal has held the market down al’ 
week and no improvement is anticipated for at least anothe 
three or four weeks. Youghiogheny slack was sold on thé 
spot market as low as $1.70 and Fairmount gas mine-rur 
has been traded for Youghiogheny gas on the basis of 20¢ 
difference in favor of the mine-run. 

There is no demand. The market is so slow that prac: 
tically no consignment coal has been coming in. Pocahontas 
operators are holding firmly to the May circular, but ar 
not accepting any new business for prepared sizes. Poca 
hontas slack has been sold as low as 85c., the mines, an¢ 
it is reported even lower. The circular price is $1.25. 

In the Lake Trade shipments from West Virginia art 
much larger than the demand or dock space justify. Ther 
is no market strong enough to warrant shipping consignmei 
coal and lake ports are full. Shippers are having troubl 
getting boats because the iron ore and grain traffic is so ligh 
the vessels are without and eastbound freight. Lake Mich 
igan shippers have an advantage as boats can at leas 
break even coming back light from there. To the sloy 
docks on Lake Michigan, however, a premnum of 5c. a tol 
has been paid for boats to run light for coal. 

Shipment prices for available coals are as follows: 


Pocahontas . Youghiogheny Fairmount 
Lump iinectecp octet users ters $3.05 $2. 00@$2.05 
Lump,Zle-inve sae eae $2.35 
Lump, 9-10-32 20 a oe 2.25 
Mine srun arcs artrten rere 2.60 2.10 1.85@ 1.90 
Hig een see Oe eis eee 3.05 
Nutc: one cee ere 2.00 
Slacks2ecre.cn doer etecatae 2.20 70 1.70@ 1.90 

CINCINNATI 


The market continues sluggish, with practiczily no chang 
since last week. Lack of activity in indus tial ‘jines has af 
fected the steam market, which is now as bad as domesti 
grades, making the whole situation unprecedentedly dull. 

With no signs of a revival and with the domestic marke 
extremely quiet, save in the demand for Pocahontas smoke 
less, the present situation here is about as bad as it could be 
A week ago the prospect of more or less serious labor troubl 
in the Kanawha district of West Virginia offered a reason 
able prospect of a stronger market, but before it had 
chance to manifest itself the men returned to work. Not 
withstanding the short period of idleness, and the more pro 
longed shutdown in the Ohio field, the market refuses t 
respond. 

The practical impossibility of securing boats for lak 
shipments has not changed for the better. It is undoubted] 
true that the usual lake markets are to a large extent af 
fected by the same dullness which is noted here and else 
where, so that there is by no means a pressing demand fo 
coal. 

Occasional buyers are in the market for steam coal @ 
fair prices, one or two sales of eastern Kentucky nut an 
slack being reported last week at 80c. There is nothing lik 
< real movement at this or any other figures, however. Mine 
run coal seems to be about the best fuel to send to th’ 
market at present. | 

DETROIT 

Contract movement sharply curtailed. West Virginia coa 

taking the place of the Ohio product where required. 


Bituminous—The local market is lifeless, operators sti 
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having large stocks and not appearing to be the least worried 
over the restricted output. As a result of the curtailed ship- 
ments, slack prices are strengthening up slightly, but West 
Virginia steam lump and mine-run are offering considerable 
off the circular. Shipments on contract are heavily cur- 
tailed. Considerable of the West Virginia grades are coming 
in so that the effect of the complete shutdown in Ohio is not 
being felt. Much of the coal ordinarily going into the lake 
trade is being dumped into the Detroit market. Contract 
arrangements for Ohio coal are being delayed, pending the 
adjustment of the wage scale. 


in abundant supply, 
requisitions, con- 


Anthracite—Hard coal is coming in 
many of the dealers receiving their full 


trary to the ordinary rule. The outlook for May is also 
encouraging. 
HAMPTON ROADS 
Some improvement in Hampton Roads situation. Dump- 


ings for week show up well. Government taking cargoes for 
vessels in Mexico and for station at Cavite. 


Shipments of coal from Hampton Roads during the week 
past have shown some improvement. Two naval colliers and 
one sailing vessel have loaded for Key West and the vessels 
now in Mexico, and in addition there have been two cargoes 
shipped by the government to the coaling station at Cavite, 
P. I.; large coastwise and foreign cargoes have also moved, 
and, with the number of bunkers which have been taken care 
of, the dumpings should show up well. The accumulation of 
coal has been cut down to below normal at some of the piers. 

During the early part of the week the Virginian Ry. piers 
were working to almost their full capacity. During ten hours 
on May 4 they dumped 303 cars into barges, sailing vessels 
and steamers, and the same night over 250 cars were dumped, 
making more than 550 cars, or about 27,500 tons in 24 hr. 

The price of coal for export is practically the same as it 
has been for some months, and while circular figures on coast- 
wise business are still being quoted, it is rumored that some 
eargoes for New England have been sold at somewhat below 
these. 

Foreign shipments have moved to Dakar, Havana, Port 
Spain, Naples, Canal Zone, Montevideo and Kingston. 

On May 1 retail dealers put in effect summer prices on the 
various grades of domestic coals. These prices are about 50c. 
a ton below the winter schedule except on Pocahontas and 
New River run-of-mine, which remain the same practically 
all the year round. 

LOUISVILLE 


Operations generally good, but market shows no improve- 
ment. Prices continue unchanged. 


Though operations continue on an extensive scale, as com- 
pared with other bituminous mining districts, the market in 
general has showed no signs of improvement. The western 
Kentucky field is practically at a standstill. The local retail 
reduction of 25c. a ton, though it has resulted in a con- 
siderable volume of orders from domestic consumers, has had 
no appreciable effect on the general situation. 

Steam sizes are plentiful both east and west and are in 
small demand. Though tne reports of the railways seem to 
indicate that business generally is better than last year, it 
must be remembered that the railroad’s operations a year ago 
were greatly curtailed by the floods. 

Prices run about the same as a week ago, ranging from 
50c. a ton for the pea and slack’in the West, to from 60 to 
75e. for Eastern nut. Of these grades the western Ken- 
tucky pea and slack, only, is stiff. The block coals of the 
Eastern field continue at from $1.30@1.85, the latter for the 
fancy grades. 


Ue eee 


| SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
: WESTERN 
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CHICAGO 


Slight inerease in steam-coal trade. Anthracite quiet. 
Most contracts for smokeless coal now closed. The demand 
for Illinois grades is ‘confined to screenings only. Coke mar- 
ket dull. 


There is practically no demand for domestic coal and little 
fuel is being bought for storage because of unfavorable 
financial conditions. There is also little demand for anthra- 
cite coal, dealers showing no disposition to purchase for 
future. Buying for storage appears to be restricted to the 
all-rail trade only, and as a result operators are sending: 
smaller shipments. There are two or three companies which 
have cut their prices to around a dollar. Lump and egg is 
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selling at $1.60 as the market price, but this is only because 
little of these coals is being produced. 

Illinois coals are not very active, screenings being the 
only kind for which there is any demand at all, and even 
these are lower by 10c. a ton. It is expected that the large 
railroads will begin to appear in the market soon. Inch and 
a half screenings are selling for 90@95c. per ton, while the 


better grade two-inch coal is selling for 95c.@$1. Condi- 
tions in the coke market are dull. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Springfield Franklin Co, Clinton W.Va. 

Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 S212 

Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 

1B gs Boonaginns uavbio choo 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
Mine-run seicvias Seats 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings........... if E 1.95@2.05 1.67 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 


egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


New wage agreement for the next two years signed up on 
practically the same basis as the expiring one. Operations 
increased in spots but still generally at only half capac- 
ity. 

The most interesting development in the Indiana coal 
situation is the signing up of a new wage contract for two 
years. The miners gained a point in their demand for the 
delivery of the powder to working places and they conceded 
a point to the operators in assessing fines for the mining of 
dirty coal, while the wage scale continues the same. Trade 
conditions have shown little change. Some operators have 
put additional mines at work but as a general thing, only 
about half the mines are working. 


ST. LOUIS 


A further slump in domestic coals about equalizes an ad- 
vance in the steam grades. Contracts being closed on the 
same basis as last year. Labor situation being cleared up. 


During the past few days there has been a good demand for 
steam sizes, perhaps better than at any time since the mines 
suspended operations, but as the price advanced on these 
grades, the quotations on the domestic and larger sizes went 
down, so that it is an even break; that is, on a mine-run 
basis the coal is bringing about the cost of production, or 
perhaps slightly better. This pertains chiefly to the stand- 
ard field. In the Carterville and Franklin County field there 
is little tonnage being produced, and that for the most part, 
on contract business. 

In a retail way, locally, there is nothing doing in bitumin- 
ous coals, but the tonnage of anthracite, being booked for 
early delivery, is exceptionally good. The smokeless market 
is slow, and indications at this time are that anthracite and 
coke will eventually crowd out, to a great extent, the smoke- 
less tonnage. 

KANSAS CITY 

Market dull but indications are better for the summer and 
late fall. Light demand for domestic grades. 

The situation in Kansas City has undergone little change 
except possibly a brisker booking of futures. The retailers 
are inclined to show more confidence in the fall and late 
summer trade because of exceptionally bright crop prospects 
in the Southwest. Immediate business is only fair, though 
steam lines have shown improvement enough to cause more 
optimism among operators. The lack of demand for lump 
has continued to give operators something to puzzle over, 
however, making the situation rather unsatisfactory in that 


respect. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 29—There is a brisk demand for prompt coal of which 
there does not appear to be much available, and prices are ris- 
Some buyers now seem disposed to negotiate their re- 
Quotations are approximately 


ing. 
quirements for ahead loading. 
as follows: 


Best Welsh steam............- $4.68 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4.20 
Bocitsoconds icc aot etree CaO SI OCODS cate ak Marans en ciclenls, slecossveus 4.08 
faleteXerets |: Ae aoe Nie Chance CRCLIG 4/20 Best Cardiff smalls... ..25...% 2.82 
Bestiary. coalserimsaeeacuse str. 2 ENS 2MmOOCODGS sw Oe sacs ore c nansie os eheyaie « 2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. : 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 


830 
UT TA USSSA CUTLER ATARI SUITS U1 
ie 
Bri dcicsicaniioline tata nanteslicernUaUEATANA RAAT TER CUNsAATTRe oR eam en sE Ne nan eqre eon (ete ARS 
I. C. C. Nos. 5572; 5651; 5584—Campbells Creek Coal Co. 


vs. Ann Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5572), H. C. Dickinson vs. Ann 
Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5651), Compbells Creek R.R. Co., ws. Ann 
Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5584). 

1. Defendants’ application of the main-line rates to points 
on the Kanawha & West Virginia and the Coal & Coke rail- 
roads while denying them to complainants constitutes undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage to complain- 
ants, which should be corrected either by canceling the main- 
line rates to points on the lines mentioned or by establishing 
the main-line rates as joint rates with the Campbell’s Creek 
Railroad. 

2. No such undue prejudice may be predicated upon the 
application of the main-line rates to points on branches of 
the defendant Kanawha & Michigan Railroad. 

83. The portion of section 1 which makes it the duty of 
every carrier subject to the act to furnish cars must be read 
into that portion of section 1 which deals with the matter) of 
switching connections between common carriers and lateral 
branch lines. Huerfano Coal Co. v. C. & S. E. R.R. Co., 28 I. 
Cy CS2 502. 

4, Defendants’ contention that it would be impossible to 
hold the Campbell’s Creek Railroad a common carrier with- 
out finding it guilty of a violation of the commodities clause, 
assuming defendants’ construction of the law is correct, is 
not sustained by the facts. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 

American Ry. Association reports surplus 

of coal equipment for two weeks ended Apr. 








and shortages 
15, as follows: 





Surplus Shortage Net* 

New Eaging Lines. Actes Ae sake em Ah eee 1,620 0 1,620 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 16,536 O 16,536 
Ohio; ’ Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. 42,205 O 42,205 
Ww est. Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 4,820 0 4,820 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, -Georgia, Florida. 14,039 O 14,029 
Towa, Llinois, Wis., Minn.: North & South Dakota. 11,675 19 11,656 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska...........6....-006 iS ye: 0 1,373 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 3,653 10 3,643 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexicocsjaa. ieee or "B72 0 582 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 3,906 0 3,900 
Canadian Lines ives yeu aco cas cee eee 0 0 6 
Totals cee te his Lote ee es 48 ieee and See eee 100,399 29 100 370 
Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 

STS oS He 72,5385 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 41,055 
Shortage....... 57 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 615 615 
IN@tt mei 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 40,440 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for April and the first four months 
of the current year aS compared with last year were as 
follows: 








ril———_-._  ———4 Months. ~ 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Phila: & Reading........ 1,185,930 1,180,115 3,884,153 4,579,408 
Lehigh Valleyi--.¢ 0 4. 1,160,742 1,149,896 3,579,875 4,216,678 
Cents itaN tpn ees ieee 748,162 738,579 2,766,684 2,978,872 
Del. Lack. & West....... 894,513 861,078 2,755,042 3,078,995 
Del. & Hudson.......... 615,573 561,700 2,090,979 2,344,688 
Pennsylvania .......... 619,159 585,472 2,166,567 2,082,297 
TIO antec ee aoe ect 648,426 672,386 2,548,960 2,745,928 
Ont. & Western 199,649 216,963 741,790 859,199 
"Lotaly areata enn 6,072,164 5,966,189 20,534,050 22,886,065 


COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a statement of the fuel movement of | 
various kinds for the past four months, in short tons, except | 
where otherwise noted: 


January February March April 
Anth. shipments*........ 5,175,732 4,121,451 5,164,703 6,072,164 
Penn hit cn eres 5,885,953 6,081,171 6,853,996 
B.&' OF RR aon ase 3,192,789 2'650,623 3,530,136 
COC, & Os Byte eee 1,596,704 1,095,082 | 
IN. Vin Eee eee ener 1,679,836 1,666,475 2,112,118 
Va. Ry.. 407,109 259,756 336,952 


ABitane One Sond ony 2Coal and coke. 


Bituminous, anthracite and coke. 
4In long tons. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during February and March of the current year in 
short tons: 


February March 

Pocahontas Field. ; s2sc. ¢ asts's 6 ss estat eel een 942,477 1,161,793 
Tug. River District. co. 2255. op tee a eee 204,074 246,490 
“Thacker, District). ifs sch ete esnnls cia nenere ie cane eee 198,228 274,786 
Kenova: District: .:.44.daccay een Ghte ens en eee 71,401 88,616 
Clinch Valley Distzet.. dc-mes Ose eee ee eee 152,769 153,704 
Other Ni.& W,; Territory. /2: oss ne sence 3,694 2,741 

Total Ne é& Wi. Fields. <2. soccer 1,572,643 1,928,130 
Williamson & Pond Creek R:Ru. 2 os. nee eee eee 26,314 43,865 
All other: railroads s5c5 isc eraieieats oe eeeterere eae eenetene 67,518 140,123 

Grand total... 02... tao ee 1,666,475 2,112,118 


The following is the destination of shipments for March 
and the first three months in short tons: 








February ——Two Months——. 

Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign....... 120,288 158,247 387,294 428 672 
Tidewater, coastwise.... . 327,631 342,530 973,751 991,863 
Domestics van stair 1,303,239 1,611,341 4,333,531 4,323,872 

Coke 

Tidewater, foreign....... 70 10,034 Um les) 
Domeéstiontn es seer 147,660 103,070 438,794 317,699 
Lotalvin i <saaeees 1,898,888 2,215,188 6,143,404 6,062,091 
ae Le ala Ra i ete el LISI Ri 


COAL SECURITIES 


TT 


BUCO 


The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending May 9: 


—-Week's Range——__ Year's Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products...........- 843 844 843 864 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ 102 102 102 106 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 27% 26% 27 344. 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Stnces elas 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... te) 1024 eared Bs 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 504 474 493 ate aa 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 86 85 86 P. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 oe om 
Pittsburgh, Coalircen semi emeneeite 203 203 203 234 17} 
Pittsburgh i oe Er jets gua Chore ee sot 87% 887 934 84 
Pond Creek.. ae revave otc hs apace 183 17 173 ote . 
Reading NA fiance ees demas ae 165} 163 1644 172} 15§ 
Reading: 1st! Pret... cee ccs ects 881 887 S81 89 874 
Reading 2nd Pref... ase cine oe 89 88? 89 93 873 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke ........ ots an 45 52 40 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colon PG Teiwennet. cubase eee ee 90% ws 992 912 913 99 
Golo. Fi & 1. gen. 68... hss 105 os 1073 June 12. /. ee 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 74 = Sale 73 74 73 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ a 74 73. Mar 145075 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 893 903 903% 90% 89° 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ 89  .. 994 Feb. 14 99% 993 
Ke Be Cre Cristie. fie Ostet ile 3 a3 1022 Apr. 706) ie _ 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 0 Oe 93 Mar.’14 93 93} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 863 873 88  Apr.’14 84 887 
‘Tenn. Coal’ gens 58..c5- eerie eee 78 80 77 Apr,."1455na 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1034 Sale 103% 102 97% 108% 
Tenne Div. 1stig Osa sees sccsoe ae 1013 103 i02 Apr. ’14 1014 103 
Cah..C!. M:; Co. 1st @ 68... 222... 101 108' 102 Mar. "ld" 102,95 
Utah Fuel lst 5a. 2200s. eeaes 101 ee 1014 Mar.’14 1013 101% 
Victor Fuel) lst's:fibsr...cs 5) eee x 84 73° Apr: ’1477873 73 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s.. 90 Sale 90 90 90 95 


No Important Ticidenda were announced during the week. 
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We will furnish a copy of any article (if in print) for 
the price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost will 
be nominal. Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from 
the publishers, there will be some delay for foreign papers. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 

ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 
100—Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, February, 1914. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of 
Mines; 8 pp. 

10i—Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, January, 1914. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of 
Mines; 6 pp. : 

BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 

102—-Blasting Gelatine: Some Notes and Theories. (Ab- 
stract of Paper by W. A. Hargreaves read before the Soc. 
oiecChem,. Indus.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 14 pp. 
40c. 

103—Flame Phenomena Observed on Firing Permitted Ex- 
plosives in the Mortar. E. Lemaire. (Translated from Ann. 
d. M. de Belgique.) Coll. Guard., Apr. 17, 1914; 12 pp. 40c. 

104—Priming the Shot. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; % p., illus. 
35c. 

105—The Use of Fuse 
Operations. Clarence Hall. 
iilus.  35c. 


and Detonators 
Eng. Mag., May, 


in Wet Blasting 
1914; 4% pp., 


BRIQUETTES 
106—Fuel Briquetting in 1913. Edward W. Parker. 
Geol. Sur., 1914; 5% pp. 
COAL DUST 
107—A New Method of Treating Coal Dust. 
evs, Apr. 10, 1914; # p., illus. 40c. 
108—Coal Dust Experiments at Tirpentwys Colliery. Coll. 
Guard., Apr. 3, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40ce. 
COKE 
109—Notes on the Utilization of Coke-Oven and Blast- 
Furnace Gas for Power Purposes. Heinrich J. Freyn. Bull. 
As l, M. E., April, 1914; 28% pp. 40c. 
110-—Reflection on Temperatures of Distillation, and Their 
Influence on Byproducts—IlII. G. P. Lewis. Gas Wld., Apr. 


U. §. 


Iron Coal Tr. 


“11, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 
iii1—The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven 
Plants—V. (This installment deals with pyrometers.) A. 
Mhau. -Gas Wld., Apr. 4, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 
112—-The Automatic Control of Byproduct Goke-Oven 
Plants—VI. (This article of the series deals with meters.) 
A. Thau. Gas Wld., May 2, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 
COMPRESSED AIR 
113—-Compressed-Air Transportation in British Coal 
Mines. Alex Sahlin. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 17, 1914;.1% 
pp., illus. 40c. 
114—Multi-Stage Air Compressors for Diesel Engines 
SolleGuard. Apr. 17, 1914; 1 p., illus. 40c. 
DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 
115—A Self-Cleaning Screen for Pump Intake. Jee Et 
Johnson, Jr. Eng. & Min. Jour., Apr. 18, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 


25c. 
116—Pump Motors for Mining Work. 
May 1, 1914; % p., illus. 40c. 
117—Rotary Pump and Hydraulic Variable-Speed Trans- 
mission. Amer. Mach., May 7, 1914; 3 pp., illus. 265c. 


118—Safety Application of the Swing-Gate Valve. O. C 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 


Schmidt. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35c. 
119—Water Pumping at Anthracite Mines. Coal & Coke 
Op., Apr. 23, 1914; 14 pp. 20c. 
ELECTRICITY 
120—Automatic Controllers for Mining "Work. (Paper 
Tead by G. W. Humphrey before the Assn. of Min. Elec. 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 
2 pp., illus. 40c. 
121—EFlectric Ignition of Methane-Air Mixtures. 
Coal Tr. Rev., May 1, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 
122—-Tests on a Kapp Vibrator. (The use of this machine 
improves the operating qualities of a motor not only by cor- 
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recting the power factor, but also by considerably increas: 
ing its overload capacity and maximum torque.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr. 9; L9L4; tee p., illus. 40¢; 

123—Transmission of Electricity Underground. (Paper 
by Alex. Anderson read before a joint meeting of the York- 
shire Branches of the Assn. of Min. Elec. Engrs. and Natl. 


Assn. of Coll. Mgrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 8, 1914; 12 
pp. 40c. 

124—The Safety of Underground Installations. Cee eG 
Means. Bull. A. I. M. E., April, 1914: 3% pp. 20c. 


EXPLOSIONS 
125—Automatie Distribution of Stone Dust by the Air Cur- 


rent. (Discussion of paper by H. W. G. Halbaum on above 
subject at meeting of No. of England Inst. of Min. & Mech. 
Hngrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 10, 1914; 1 p.  40c. 
126—Ravenswood Explosion. Samuel Dean. Coll. Enegr., 
May, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35c: 
127—Reports on the Senghenydd Explosion. Coll. Guard., 


May 1,,1914; 6% pp., illus. 40c. 
128—The Analysis of Combustible Gases by Explosion. E. 


Hauser. (Trans. from Achives des Sciences.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr 3,,19l4: 8 px 440¢ 
FUEL TESTING 
129—Resins in Paleozoic Plants and in Coals of High 
Rank. David White. U. S. Geol. Sur., Prof. Paper 85-E; 
18% pp., illus. 
130—Tar-Forming Temperatures of American Coals. O. C. 


Berry. Univ. of Wis., Bull. 635; 67 pp., illus. 
GENERAL 


131—Are the Prices Charged for Anthracite Exorbitant? 
Black Diamond, May 2, 1914; 1% pp. 20c. 

152—Availability of the Cement Gun for Mine Work. Coal 
Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

133—A Statistical Review of the German Coal-Mining In- 


35¢. 


dustry. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 1% pp. 40ce. 
1384—Education of Mine Employees. H. H. Stock. Univ. 
Of woul NOs Gn Dams Lluis: 
135—Inside Facts About Anthracite Coal Production. 
Black Diamond, Apr. 11, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 
186—Notes on the Hast Kent Coal Field. E. Kilburn 
SCOUL A eUrOns COAMPLT eRe... A Dra ogee tp illius.e 406 
137—Negro Labor in Kentucky Mines. G. D. Crain, Jr. 


Conlelrebiil se Maye lee Loses 2a4t pp. 2c. 

138—Notes on Australian Coal Mining. Matt Brodie and 
P. T. Milligan. Mine & Quarry, April, 1914; 5% pp., illus. 

139—Operations of the Standard Coal Co. Will C. Higgins. 
Min; Rev, Aproel,. 19.45, 654 pp illus: ~25¢. 

140—Opening Nova Scotia Coal Mines. (Paper read before 
the, Canadian esoc. ory) Civil bners:,, January, 1914.) C..9M: 
Odell. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 4 pp., illus. 35c. 

141—Retort for Burning Coal Samples. Power, 
EOLA 16 pee lls Loe: 

142—-Review of the Mining Industry in Queensland Dur- 
ing the Year 1913. (Report by the Under Secretary for 
Mines.) Queensland Govt. Min. Jour., March, 1914; 16 pp., 2 
tables. 40c. 

1483—-The Operations of the Stillwater Coal Mining Co., 
Tippecanoe, Ohio. Coal & Coke Op., May 7, 1914; 3% pp., 
illus. 20c. 

144—-The World’s Coal Production and Consumption. Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev.,-Apr. 3, 1914; 1% pp. 40c. 

145—The Physiological Characteristics of Acetylene with 
Respect to Its Use in Mining. (Paper by Dr. E. BE. Smith 
read at meeting of Intl. Acetylene Assn.) School of Mines 
Quart., January, 1914; 11 pp. 60c. 
— 146—The Fuels Used in Texas. Wm. B. Phillips and S. H. 
Worrell, Univ. of Texas. Bull. 307; 247 pp., illus. 

GEOLOGY 

Resources and General 


May 12, 


147—The Coal Geology of the 


Pound Quadrangle in Virginia. Charles Butts. Va. Geol. 
Sum, Bull, 19+ 57 pp., illus. 
148—The Pocket Coal Field of Lee County, Va. W. R. 


Peck. Coal Age, May 9, 1914; 3 pp., iilus. 10c. 


COAL 


832 


AND HAULAGE 
Mine Car Cagers. 


HOISTING 


149—Automatic Safety EK. G. Banta. 


Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10e. 

150—Benzine Locomotives. A. J. Baijot. (Translated from 
Ann. d. M. de Belgique.) Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 6% pp., 
illus. 35c. 

151—-Electric Mine Hoists. F. A. Lockwood. Sibley Jour. 
of Eng, April, 1914; T-pp., illus. ~3b5e. 

152—Gasoline Locomotives in a Pennsylvania Mine. Coal 
Age, Apr. 18, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

158—Interpole Motors for Mine Locomotives. A. R. An- 
derson. Coal Age, May ’9, 1914; 3%, pp., illus. 10c. 

154—-The Electrical Driving of Winding Engines and 


(Continued from Apr. 1 issue.) C. A. Ablett 
CGan,;Min. Jour, Apr. 15,°1914s°6 pp! d1Lus: 


Rolling Mills. 
and H. M. Lyons. 
25c. 

LEGAL REFERENCES 


155—Amount Recoverable for Personal Injury or Deatn. 
Avy Li. Ho Street. ‘Coali Age May -97 914591 pee: 

156—New Mining Law in Kentucky. Coal Age, Apr. 25, 
19145" 16 pin 0c, 

157—Why the Mining Laws Should Be Revised. Horace V. 
Winehell.. Bull. A. I. M. E., April, 1914; 19% pp. 40c. 


MINING COSTS 
158—Cost Sheets—Their Uses and Their Limitations. J. B. 


de Hart. Coal. Age, Apr 13, 19142 ew. eLo0c: 
MINE FIRES 
159—Fire Fighting Arrangements at Mount Morgan, 
Australia. B. Magnus. Eng. & Min. Jour., May 9, 1914; 2 pp, 
illus. ~ +25¢. 


MINE GASES, 


160—BElectric Mine Gas Detectors. 
Engr., May, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 35c. 
161—Methods of Gas Estimation in 


TESTING 
Sydney F. Walker. Coll. 


Mines. (Paper by 


Thomas Bryson read before the Scottish Federated Inst. of 
Min. sStudents.) Irom Coal Tr? Rev., Apr. 17, 29145 iz spp: 
illus. 40c. 

i62—Modifications of Dr. Haldane’s Apparatus for Bsti- 
mating Firedamp. J. R. Crum. iron, Coalechy. ehue vee Die 
94,1914; % p., illus. 40c. 

PREPARATION 

163—-An Automatic Continuous Coal Drier. A. J. Sayers. 
€oal Age, May 2,'1914;°-% p. ~ 10e. 

164—A Preparation Plant in a River Tipple:’ Coal Age, 
May 2, 1914;°1%4 pp., illus. 10c. 


165—A New Rotary Coal-Washing Jig. E. A. James. Coal 


Age, May=2,.1944:" 1p, allus, > 10c¢, 


166—A German Coal-Screening. Plant. Coal Age, May 2, 


Lots RLS spp elias) perc. 

167—A .Modern Coal-Mining Plant. R. G. Read. Coal 
Age, Apr. 18; 1914; 2 pp. illus. 10c. 

168—A Typical Welsh Colliery. .Coal. Age, May 9, 1914: 


21% .pp., illus. _10c. 
169—Coal-Washing Efficiency Calculations. G. R. Dela- 
mater: Coal:Age, May 2, 1914; 5% pp., illus. 10c. 


of Modern Plant of Pond 
Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 24 pp., 


170—High-Class : Equipment 
Creek Coal-Co:, Wm. Z. Price. 
illus.  365c. 

171—How Impurities Are Taken Out of Anthracite Coal. 
Black Diamond, Apr. 25, 1914; 14 pp., illus. 20c. 

172—Modern Coal- and Coke-Handling Machinery. (Paper 
by J.-E. Lister read before the March meeting of the Shef- 
field Univ. Gas and Coke-Oven Students’ Assn.) Gas Wld., 
Apr. 4, 1914; 44 p. ‘40e. 


RESCUER, SAFETY APPARATUS 


178—Training of Rescue Brigades at the North Stafford- 
shire Coal Owners’ Central Rescue Station at Berry Hill 


Colliery. (Paper read by G. H. Greatbatch at the meeting 
of the No. Staffs. Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr. 9; 1914;.1%4 pp. 40c. 
174—-Self-Rescuing Apparatus. Coll. Engr., April, 1914; 
@ p:,,illus.: 35c. 
SHAFTS, SHAFT SINKING 
175—Deepening a Shaft by a Rise Method. (Paper by 


H. B. Pilkington read before the Manchester Geol. & Min. 


Soe) CollJ Guard?) Apr 0, LS 004 Dee UG. 
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176—Proof of the Western Boundary Fault at Holly Bank 


Colliery. (Paper read before the So. Staffs. and Warwick- 
shire Inst. of Min. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 
1% pp. 40e. 


177—Sinking Through Eleven Fathoms of Difficult Surface 
at Shettleston Colliery. (Paper by J. Wilson read before the 
Scottish Federated Inst. of Min. Students.) Iron Coal Tr. 


Rév., ADI. vosn L ole OL peddle Oe. ; 
178—Shaft Sinking in the Central Albertan Coal Field. 
BE. I. Roberts, Bull. Can. Min. Inst., February, 1914; 12. pps 


illus. 


179—Sinking and Equipment of Blairhall Colliery, Fife. 
(Paper by A. M. Russell read before meeting of Min. Inst. 
of Scotland.) Iron Coal Tr: ,Rev.,;Apr. 17, 1914; 1% p. 40c. 


POWER, STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
180—Anthracite Colliery Boiler Plants. (Describes how, 
by the use of modern boilers equipped with proper auxiliaries, 
the cost of steam at boiler plants may be reduced 60 per 
cent.). “§.. F. McMahon. ~Coal> Age, Aipr.~ 25, 1914; 414 ppR 
illus. -10e. 


181—Burning Pulverized Coal and Oil l.ixed. Alex. Traudt. 
Iron ‘Age, Apr. 23, 1914; 144--pp:, illus. 30c. 

182—-Purchasing Boilers—I. J: E. Terman. 
app EG HIB PG oyay | albsiter - 

183—The Application of Central-Station Power to Coal- 
Mining Work. Thos. R. Hay. Penn. State Min. Quart., April, 
1914e21 55 pp aoc. 

184—The Utilization of Exhaust Steam for Collieries, Iron- 
works, Ete., and the Cost of Electric Current Generated. 
(Paper read by W. C. Mountain before the No. of England 
Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Coll. Guard., Apr. 9, 1914-59 


Power, May 


p. 40c. 
185—Transmission of Power by Manila Rope. Reginald 
Trautschold. Power, May 12, 1914; 4 pp., illus. ~15c. 


186—Unmarketable Coal Used for Generating Electricity. 
Elec. Wld., May 9, 1914; 5% pp., illlus. 20ce. 


187—Working Up a Boiler Test.. F. R. Low. Power, Apr. 


28,, 199437346 pp. be. 
SIGNALING 
188s—A New Signal Apparatus. Francis P. Mann. Eng. 
& Min. Jour., Apr. 18,1914; 1% pp., illus. 25¢._ 
189—The “Tangent” System of Visual Signaling. Iron 


Coal Tr. Rev.,, Apr. 24, 1914; 1% pp.,, illus. 
190—Wood's Signal Indicator. 
1914; % p., illus. 40c. J 
TRANSPORTATION 
191—-Largest Coal-Handling Plant in the World. Iron 
Age, May 7, 1914; 2% pp., illus. ~-30c. f 
192—Marketing Conditions at New Orleans. 
Coal Age, Apr.nd8, [94a43"1% ppp abuse 


193—Transportation of Coal Over the Virginian and GC. GC 
& O. R.R. Ry."Age. Gaz, 7144 pp illus. '2be. 


40c. 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 1, 


Paul Wooton. 


TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC, 
194—Overeasts and Stoppings in Mines, 
Coal Age, May 2, 1914;.1% pp., illus. 
195—The Injection of Cement Grout Into Water-Bearing 
Fissures. Francis Ronaldson. Bull. A. I. M. E., January, 
914° "3" pp, 


A. W. Hesse. 


VENTILATION 


196—Bristol’s Pneumatic Type Recording Tachometer. 
Coll. Bnegrs., April, 1914; % p., illus. 35e. f 

197—Safety Air’ Doors for Coal Mines. (Paper read by 
James Ashworth before the Manchester Geol. & Min. Soe.) 
Goll. Guard., Apr. 9,-.1914; %- p. = 40e: 


WORKING OF MINERALS 

199—Coal-Mining Practice in District VIII (Danville). 

S. O. Andres. Ill. Coal, Min. Investigations. State Geol. Sur, 

Bull. 2; 40, pp., illus. ie | 

200—Longwall in Seams Liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. J. Hy Spicer. Coal Age,»Apr. 25, 1914; 1.p., illus, 20g 

201—Methods of Working, Ventilation and Transportation — 

in Bituminous Coal Mining. (Lecture delivered by Thos. A. 

Mather before the Min. Soc.) Penn. State Min. Quart., April, 










1914: 10° pp. be: 

202—Machine Mining in Room Pillars. J. C. Edwards. | 
Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 38 pp., illus. 365c. 

208—Problems Encountered in Kentucky Coal Mining. 


(Abstract of paper by. N. G. 
Min. Inst., 
illus. 10c. 


Alford read before the Ky. 
Dec. 8, 1913.) Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 2% pp, | 
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Hauling Loaded Trip al 
Crescent Mine of M.R. 
C.C.Co., California, Pa. 
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Gathering Locomotive in 
Mine of Logan Mining 
Co., Menbar, W. Va. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


This is an end view of a Westinghouse Electric Synchronous 
Motor. It is interesting to mining men because these motors provide 


The Most Satisfactory Drive 
for Air Compressors 


They can be direct-connected to the 
compressor and hence cost less to install 
than belted drives and require less floor 
space. Belt maintenance expense and trans- 
mission losses are eliminated. 


The first cost is about the same as for other 
types of drive for compressors of 1000 cubic 
feet per minute capacity. For larger sizes, 
it is less. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Bluefield, W.Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Ckarlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Fl Paso, Tex. 
*Houston, Tex. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Washington, D. C. 


*W. E. & M. Co. of Texas. 


The efficiency is higher than that of any 
other type of drive and the high power factor 
at which these motors can be run improves 
the operating characteristics of the entire 
circuit. 


The great reliability of these motors is 
proved beyond all question by successful 
installations in all parts of the country. 


Send for full description of these motors. 


9600 H.P. (total) Westinghouse Motors Driving Air Compressors at 
Anaconda Copper Mine. 
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CONTENTS 


Whee en Creat ARTICLES SUMMARIZED 


*Tjlustrated Article 


Pages 833-83% 


| 

| 

j The Colorado Strike and the Press. A résumé of events 

| in the trouble zone. It is suggested that the press of 

FE the country at large has been unfair in its treatment 
of the situation, suppressing such important facts as 

; those brought out by the investigation of the military 

k committee. COAL AGH, Vol. 5. 


_ Foriworp: 


*HLECTRICITY IN CoAL MINING 





Il: Pages 835-836 


This is the second article of the series on this subject. 
| The distinction between alternating and direct current 


lS 


is here made, and the explanation given of how Ohm’s 
law must be varied to meet the conditions of impedance. 
David R. Shearer. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 






| Carpipr LAmMps FREED FROM SuspPIcIon: Page 836 


Ts Hooxworm Rire IN WEST VIRGINIA: 





} 


' 


Page 837 


*Nores oN AustTraLIAN Coat MINING: Pages 838-840 


i) 

| 

' Description of some government-owned mines in Aus- 
tralia. Modern equipment is used throughout. The un- 

usually irregular character of the coal has caused seri- 
ous difficulties in mining. although the introduction of 

| machines has greatly reduced costs. Frequent rolls in 

: the bottom make it necessary to operate the machine in 
benches. Matt Brodie and P..T. Milligan. COAL AGE, 

Wol,. 5. 

/ CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF MINE SUBSTATION: 

Pages 841-842 


Substations, when possible, should be located on the 
-surface, because if located underground, there is danger 
from fire, dampness weakens insulation and causes cor- 
rosion of metallic parts. Underground substations are 
more costly to construct than those located on the sur- 
face as the mine roof is weak and should be arched or 


throughout. H. Booker. COAL AGE, Vol. 


Surveyinc Meruops or rHE Mapison Coat Corpora- 
TION : Pages 843-845 


Typical surveying practice in the Middle West. Some 
important notes regarding the relative accuracy re- 
quired under varying conditions are given. Both in- 
side and outside methods are described, together with 
office computations and map work. G. BE. Lyman. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 5 


TXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS: Page 863 


Joan AND Coxe News: Pages 864-867 


built of heavy concrete, the station being made fireproof . 


RECENT LeGAL Decisions: Page 845 


*THE EXPLOSION AT Eccies, W. Va.: Pages 846-850 


A well conducted mine with men both in charge and at 
work having a more than usual sense of responsibility 
blows up at Hccles, Raleigh County, W. Va., killing 180 
men. The company operating was strict in its discipline 
and careful in its management. Operating changes are 
described which will make the mines safer in the future. 
R. Dawson Hall. COAL AGB, Vol. 5. 


THE CoLorapo STRIKE: Pages 851-852 


A brief account of the disarmament in Colorado, the 
court-martial of Major P. J. Hamrock, the arrest of the 
Hecla rioters, the voting on the million-dollar appro- 
priation for the payment of the militia and the plans 
cone reconstruction of the Ludlow camp. COAL AGH, 
Fol bs 
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The Pioneer Sentiment—When Should Rescue Work Be 
Abandoned—Why Some Operators Fail—A Trust in Vir- 
tue—The World’s Coal. 


SocroLoGcicAL DEPARTMENT: Pages 855-858 


*The Membership of the American Mine Safety Associa- 
tion—* Meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute. 





Discussion BY READERS: Pages 859-861 


*Explaining an Extraordinary Experience 
Refuse Chambers in Mines. Letter No. 4 
Foreman. Letters Nos. 5 and 6. 
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Effect of Short-Circuiting Air on Speed of Fan—A 
Checking System for Coal Loaded by Miners. 
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You Readers Should Know This 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


A 


Big efforts are being made; important steps are being taken by tech- 
nical-paper publishers to make sure that you get the very best, 
cleanest, most honest, most valuable papers that can possibly be 
made. 


WHNLIAINANHIH 


The latest move in this direction was made the other evening by the 
New York Trade Press Association when it adopted the following 
standards of practice: 


MMA 


| 


IVIL 


1. To consider, first, the interests 6. To solicit subscriptions and ad- 
of the subscriber. vertising solely upon the merits 
of the publication. 


2. To subscribe to and work for 
truth and honesty in all de- 
partments. 7. To supply all advertisers with full 

information regarding character 
and extent of circulation, in- 
cluding detailed cir culation state- 
ments subject to proper and 
authentic verification. 


3. To eliminate, in so far as possible, 
his personal opinions from his 
news columns, but to be a leader 
of thought in his editorial col- 
umns, and to make his criti- 
cisms constructive. 


ANNA 


8. To co-operate with all organiz- 
ations and individuals engaged 
in creative advertising work. 


4. To refuse to publish ‘“‘puffs,’’ free 
reading notices or paid ‘‘write- 
ups; to keep his reading col- 
umns independent of advertis- 
ing considerations, and to meas- 9. To avoid unfair competition. 
ure all news by this standard: 
“Ts it real news?” 


AMIN 


ULNA 
MMMM MMMM 
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10. ‘To determine what is the highest 

5. To decline any advertisement and largest function of the field 
which has a tendency to mislead which he serves, and then to 
or which does not conform to strive in every legitimate way 
business integrity. to promote that function. 


These are the accepted ‘“Ten Commandments”’ of your paper. 


They help to show why it is that you readers can place so much de- 
pendability on the reading and the advertising pages of your paper 
today. 
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The venality of the public press has rarely 
. peen more clearly exhibited than in its treat- 
| ment of the Colorado strike. We do not refer 
! to its editorial utterances because it is hard for 
_a paper which is not published for the capital- 
| ist to side openly with him, for while he and 
| his sympathizers purchase single copies of the 
| newspapers, his enemies and contemners, being 
| many, purchase perhaps twenty. The press 

is content to follow its readers and refuses to 


‘lead. 








But surely while hiding its personal feelings 
in the editorial columns in the hope of extend- 
ing circulation, the press should have been 
willing to enter on the less dangerous policy 
of publishing the report of the military com- 
mittee. Had it been a contemptible, driveling 
defense of the militia, it might have been con- 
demned for partisanship; had it been a dry, 
uninteresting report, it might have been 
passed over as of no moment, but its fairness 
stamps it as a document not to be disputed, 
and its treatment and subject mark it as a 
news item not to be despised. 





We shall however speak solely of its fairness 
and not of its dramatic interest. It declares 
that the militiamen should be court-martialed, 
that Lieutenant Linderfelt, while an experienc- 

ed soldier, was an inexperienced sociologist, 
wholly tactless in his treatment of both mine 
guards and strikers, that he struck Tikas over 
the head with the stock of his gun so severely 
as to break that weapon, that the same man 
Tikas and two others while attempting escape 
were shot down most probably by the militia. 


TT EE SF ATT a ee See 0 ee ne RRR etc Seg teste neces ore er ET 


The commission also declares that the militia 
fired on some of the foremost tents in the 
colony, and that the Ludlow camp was burned 
and looted by the parties which invaded it. 
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1e Colorado Strike tihe )JPress 


It condemns the operators for introducing 
“ignorant, lawless and savage South European 
peasants,’ though how it can be a crime to hire 
men which the nation permits to enter at its 
ports we cannot see. The report also refuses 
to enter into the relative merits of the con- 
troversy between operators and miners. 


In fact if the report is in any way ex parte, 
its authors may be credited as having been so 
upright that they leaned backward in their 
desire to avoid even the slightest suggestion 
that their report was dictated by either the 
militia or the operators. Major Edward J. 
Boughton, the head of the commission, is a 
lawyer of high standing, and his findings stamp 
him as just and impartial. 


However, out of all the findings of his com- 
mittee, only the most unfavorable of the state- 
ments we have mentioned have been published 
by the Eastern press. Others which we quoted 
last week have been entirely ignored. Had 
they been printed they would have created an 
entirely different view from that now current. 


The attack on the militia did not start till 
the soldiers had impatiently watched the rifle- 
men of the colony take up a position of ad- 
vantage in a railroad cut. The enlisted men 
bitterly resented the forbearance of their 
leaders which permitted the gunmen of the 
camp to pass unmolested across an unprotect- 
ed area to a position of such strength, and to 
open battle at their convenience. But those 
leaders had determined to wait till the strikers 
attacked and it was only when these men 
driven from the cut returned to the colony 
that the fire was directed toward it and then 
only at the first line of tents. 


The burning of the colony, the clubbing of | 
Tikas, the firing on the escaping men followed 
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only after Martin, one of the militiamen, had 
been found brutally mutilated and the fight 
had been waged for many hours. The single 
non-combatant killed by a bullet was the boy 
Snyder, and his own father is said to have de- 
clared that the child met his death at the hands 
of strikers and not of the militia. 


Tikas was struck by Linderfelt in an alter- 
cation and shot at a distance as he was es- 
caping to the colony. Yet his death and that 
of the other prisoners should certainly be in- 
vestigated, and it appears unlikely that 
Linderfelt’s violence to Tikas can be com- 
pletely exonerated. 


The military commission declares that many 
of the bullets of the strikers were made 
poisonous by the insertion of verdigris. Blood 
poisoning invariably follows wounds made with 
such projectiles. The report denies that any 
of the persons attacking the colony used ex- 
plosive bullets. It states that the cupro- 
nickle jacketed bullets used in the present 
Springfield rifle make a noise in passing 
through the air resembling that of an explosion 
and can easily lead inexperienced spectators to 
think that the bullets are of the explosive type. 


Are we not justified in regarding the blood- 
shed in Colorado as an aftermath of the Balkan 
and Italo-Turkish wars? Disbanded soldiers 
are always dangerous and the Ludlow camp 
was largely populated with such men. The 
report says: 

The colony numbered hundreds of people of whom 
only a few families were American. ‘The rest con- 
sisted for the most part of Greeks, Montenegrins, 
Bulgars, Servians, Italians, Mexicans, Tyrolese, Croa- 
tians, Austrians, Savoyards and other aliens from the 
southern countries of Europe. We are credibly in- 
formed that wichin the colony 22 different tongues 
were spoken. 


There are natives of all countries and races 
on whom every reliance can be placed, but in 
view of the stories of the murders, maimings 
and outrages, almost beyond belief, which 
followed the. Balkan war and caused the ap- 
pointment of an international board of in- 
quiry, we feel it is but just to give’the defenders 
of American people and American property a 
fair and unbiased hearing when warring with 
such races, to suppress nothing which is in 
their favor and to extenuate nothing which 
their enemies have done. 


If the press on all occasions takes the view 
that our native-born are always and unalter- 
ably wrong, we make our history a lie and our 
future a misgiving. True; there has been 
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some misdoing on the part of the mine guards 
and militia; fire has been met in part by fire, 
such men as were available for defense were 
hired and some have not always been as well 
disciplined as the best of regulars. But on 
the whole we cannot find reason for any general 
censure of the organization faced as they were 
by such conscienceless foes. 


Sometimes they thought when men came 
from a camp with arms in their hands and 
began to fire on them from trenches that they 
were really in the presence of war and fully 
justified in using their weapons in actual 
defense and attack as well as in drill and target 
practice. 


It is not those men who should bear the main 
brunt of our condemnation, but these. aliens 
who have brought us a new glimpse of the 
Middle Ages and have disgraced our orderly 
civilization by their unwonted crimes. 


So prone are we today to expect of soldiers 
a high standard of humanity, whereas we de- 
mand little or nothing from the immigrants 
who come to us from southern Europe, that 
even we, in preparing this editorial, have given 
undue prominence to the weaknesses of the 
former parties and passed over, as to be antic- 
ipated, the violence and savagery of the latter. 


Who were armed without justification? 
Who delivered the attack? Who fired the first 
shot? Who drew the fire toward the shelter 
pits in which other men in the camp had con- 
cealed their women and children? Who re- 
fused to rescue these victims? Who muti- 
lated Martin, Hockensmith and Chavez? 
Who used poisoned bullets, tied Heno to the 
floor and set the house afire? Who avenged 
themselves on the helpless mules of the oper- 
ators? Who stretched wires to trip the horses 
of the mulitia when there was no fighting in 
progress? Who destroyed nine mine plants? 
Those whose violence has caused the United 
States army to enter the field. 


And now lest these aliens with dripping 
fingers resent our action, we disarm the coal 
company guards before compelling the foreign- 
ers to surrender their weapons. And we deny 
to the operators the right to hire men and heap 
upon them every possible obloquy. 


This is the land of the immigrant; truly our 
neuroticism gives him preference over the 
native born. } 
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SYNOPSIS—This is the second article of the series 
in this subject. The distinction between alternating and 
lirect current is here made and the ex planation given 
if how Ohm’s law must be varied to meet the condition 
if impedance. 


Va 


' An alternating differs from a direct or continuous 
urrent in that the voltage and current periodically rise 
0 a maximum value then fall back through zero to a 
maximum negative value then rise again back to zero, 
‘hus repeating indefinitely. The entire period from zero 
hrough a positive value, back through zero to a negative 
value and then to zero again represents what is known as 
\ cycle. The number of cycles occurring during one sec- 
ond is technically spoken of as the Fequeney of the 
‘ystem, The most usual frequency is 60 cycles per second 
1 as a cycle is two alternations, 7200 alternations per 
ainute, although for power purposes frequencies are in 
ise as low as 165 cycles and some years ago a lighting fre- 
yuency as high as 133 was not uncommon. 

Represented graphically, a direct current would appear 


AFAlternation 
[80° 


Current 














SINGLE-PHASE 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Fig. 1. Drrect Current Fic. 2. 
AT CONSTANT LOAD 


sin Fig. 1 when delivering power to a constant load. 
jAlternating current would appear as in Fig. 2 under the 

ame conditions and when the voltage and current are in 
hase or reach maximum values at the same instant. A 
‘urve, such as is shown in this figure, is known as a sin- 
soid or sine curve. 

For more complete understanding of the fundamentals 
f alternating current, the reader is advised to consult 
ome theoretical work on this subject. 
| The alternating current represented in Fig. 2 is known 
/$ a single phase but if two or more séts of waves are 
|uperimposed as in Fig. 3 the current becomes polyphase. 
‘he most usual of the polyphase currents is three phase, a 

oltage wave of which is represented in Fig. 3 
In referring to the voltage and current of an alternat- 
ag circuit, we do not mean the maximum or peak value 
f either but the effective or virtual values; that is, a 
joltage or current equivalent to a direct voltage or cur- 
ent of the same effective values or as an example, if a 
ertain voltage is required to burn a given lamp to a 
ertain value and intensity, we speak of an alternating- 
‘urrent voltage of the same value when it burns the same 
amp with the same degree of brilliancy. These values 
re really the square roots of the mean squares of the 
: ie of the current and voltage as outlined graphic- 
ily. 
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By Davin R. SHEARER* 


OHM’S 


THe MODIFICATION OF Law 

Alternating, like direct current, may be calculated 
from Ohm/’s law but this law is altered by the addition 
ct other factors which affect an alternating circuit but 
not one carrying direct current. Resistance to the flow 
of a direct current is made up of one factor only, the re- 
sistance of the wire forming the circuit, but when we 
come to consider resistance to an alternating current, we 
find it composed of two factors, the wire resistance or R 
that we found in direct-current calculations and in ad- 
dition another form of resistance known as reactance 
which is caused by a counter voltage induced by the al- 
ternating current itself. This combined effect is known 
as impedance and is represented by 

Nein 
where 
r == reactance; 
and 
R = ohmic resistance. 

In direct-current calculations the wattage or power of 

a circuit was equal to the product of volts by amperes as 
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Fie. 4. Current LAGGING 
BEHIND VOLTAGE 


3. THREREPHASE AT- 
TERNATING CURRENT 


I xX E. This is also true of a single-phase alternating 
current when the voltage and current are in phase or 
when they reach a maximum and zero point at the same 
instant. This will always be the case in an alternating 
circuit when the load is composed of resistance only, 
such as incandescent lamps or heating devices depending 
on ohmic resistance for their operation. However, if the 
circuit contains reactance, the current wave tends to lag 
behind the voltage wave as in Fig. 4. In this case, the 
current is said to be lagging and the power becomes less 
than the volts multiplied by amperes. 

The percentage of true power to apparent power is 
known as the power factor. Thus, the power factor or 


true power 


j wattage 
—— Oy 
apparent power 


D i = . 
ies IXE 

As every circuit contains some reactance, we rarely 
find the power factor unity or 100 per cent. and if the 
entire load is inductive, such for instance as induction 
rotors, it frequently drops to 70 per cent. or even to 60 
per cent. 

The lag in degrees, when a cycle is considered as 360 
degrees, is usually represented by the Greek letter 4, in 
which case the power factor may be represented by Cos ¢. 

We find from the foregoing that the power in a single- 
phase circuit may be calculated as follows: 


Tee RESO SOS) 
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In a similar manner, the power in a two-phase circuit 
and in a three-phase circuit are: 
two-phase, wattage = IX EX 2X PF 
three-phase, wattage = I X EH X 1.738 K PF 


ALTERNATING CURRENT May Be TRANSFORMED 


Alternating current, unlike direct, may easily be trans- 
formed from one voltage to another by means of static 
transformers and for this reason is used extensively, as 
the current may be generated at a low voltage and trans- 
formed to a much higher one for transmission over long 
distances, then transformed or stepped down to a working 
voltage again. The reason for this may be seen readily 
it we consider Ohm’s law, since the wattage or power 
I < E remains constant, if we double H we divide J 
by 2 and have the same amount of power. Now, 1 we 
take half of J we may also reduce the capacity or size of 
our transmission wire by one-half. 


From this relation, it may be seen that theoretically, 


we might transmit thousands of horsepower over a very 
small wire if the voltage was sufficiently high. In actual 
practice, an alternating current is usually generated at 
2300 volts and is distributed throughout a town at this 
pressure. Wherever lights or power are needed, a trans- 
former is installed reducing this voltage to either 110 or 
220 and correspondingly increasing the current. 

When it is necessary to transmit alternating current 
over long distances, we find that 2300 volts is not suf- 
ficiently high to obviate a large amount of drop in the 
wires. Therefore, it is necessary to raise the voltage to 
a point somewhere between 13,000 and 160,000, depend- 
ing on the distance to be covered and the amount of 
power to be transmitted. Another factor in favor of 
high voltage is that a given drop in potential when de- 
ducted from a low working pressure is much more serious 
than when taken from a higher voltage. For instance, 
10 volts dissipated in a 100-volt circuit is 10 per cent. 
loss while the same drop in potential in a thousand-volt 
circuit is only 1 per cent. 

From the foregoing sketch of the characteristics of 
an alternating current, we see many factors in favor of 
its use and in fact we find alternating current plants 
making their appearance in mining operations even in 
the smaller sizes. The special features of this type of 
plant will be considered in a subsequent article. 
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Visit of J. Tafifanel 


J. Taffanel, mining engincer, former French inspector 
of mines, and now the director of the French mine ex- 
periment station at Liévin is the guest of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, and is collaborating with George 8. 
Rice, the chief mining engineer, and others of the staff 
of the bureau in special tests at the experimental mine 
near Bruceton, Penn. Mr. Taffanel is known inter- 
nationally for his original investigations of coal-dust ex- 
plosions and the means by which they may be prevented. 

He arrived in New York from France on Apr. 12, 
and proceeded immediately to Pittsburgh, where he has 
been busily engaged in the mine experiments and in 
studying the records of past tests at the experimental 
mine. Mr. Taffanel also went with Mr. Rice to Eccles 
to assist in his investigation. In 1907, on behalf of the 
French Association of Coal Operators, which had es- 
tablished the Liévin Station as a result of the great 
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Courriéres disaster of 1906, he came over to investigate 
the Monongah disaster. While here he studied on the 
ground the Darr and Naomi mine explosions. He has 
also investigated the important British mine disasters 
of recent years, including those in the Hulton and West, 
Stanley collieries and the recent disaster at the Univer- 
sal mine, Senghenydd, South Wales. | 

Besides investigating and testing safety lamps, explo- 
sives and mine-rescue apparatus at the Liévin Station, 
Mr. Taffanel has an organized crew of rescue men ready 
to assist at any mine disaster in Northern France. 

In response to inquiry, Mr. affanel said: 


I came to this country to study in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Mines and Mr. Rice some questions concerning 
the dangers of coal dust and the removal of the risk resulting 
from its presence. 

I began to experiment on this subject in 1907, when the 
Coal Mine Owners’ Association of France decided, some 
months after the Courriéres Disaster, to organize the ex- 
perimental station at Lievin. I have made up to the present 
more than 1400 explosions in the experimental gallery and 
collected many data concerning the relative danger of many 
coal dusts or coal and stone-dust mixtures. Although the 
experiments have been made on a big scale, in a gallery 1200 
ft. long, the experiments at Liévin do not imitate exactly the 
mine conditions, and the results must be checked by means. 
of comparative tests in an actual working. 

I made such experiments last year, in an abandoned pas- 
sageway of the Community mine, in France, but was obliged 
to stop after an explosion which destroyed a part of the pas- 
sageway. Two months from today I will make tests of the 
same kind in another abandoned French mine at Montvicq. 
In the meantime, 1 was glad to be invited by the Bureau 
of Mines to follow the experiments in the Bruceton mine, 
which is perfectly equipped for such experiments. 

I find a great profit in studying the important results ob- 
tained in this mine by Mr. Rice. Moreover, the experimental 
comparison of the Liévin and Bruceton results is doubly 
important, as it gives a confirmation of the Liévin determin- 
ations under the real mine conditions. We are able to com- 
bine the many data obtained at Liévin with those secured in 
the Bruceton mine. y 

Some years ago I designed the first form of arresting bar- 
riers, and. these have proved, in many tests, to be effective 
for stopping coal-dust explosions. About a year and a half 
ago, I began studying new forms of arresting barriers, 1i.e., 
tanks or boxes, containing a great quantity of extinguishing” 
materials, water or stone dust, and automatically opened by 
the air wave preceding the flame. Mr. Rice has followed 
allel studies and we find much profit in collaborating for the 
improvement of these devices. 

The coal-dust danger forms a difficult problem and one of 
international interest. All countries which have undertaken 
to minimize this great danger must unite their efforts for 
ineeting it as effectually and speedily as possible. 
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Carbide Lamps Freed from 
Suspicion 

Gas and dust was the cause of the explosion which re- 
sulted in the death of Frank Hora at the Wheeling Creek 
(Ohio) mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. at 2 o’elock, 
Jan, 27, 1914. 

It was at first supposed that the residue from earbide 
lamps had caused the explosion; some of this residue was 
found in breakthrough 5, about 150 ft. from the center 
cl the explosion. As a preliminary, pending the investi- 
gation, a temporary order was issued forbidding the min- 
ers of Wheeling Creek mine to use carbide lamps. The 
local Union passed a resolution demanding a thorough 
investigation and refused to go to work unless allowed to 
continue using carbide lamps. 

In the meantime, Chief Mine Inspector Davies, Deputy 
Inspector Gaffney, together with Safety Commissioner 
cf mines, Roan, of the State of Ohio, aided by other depu- 
ties, officials and experts were making a most searching in- 
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vestigation. It was soon demonstrated that as the residue 
left by the carbide lamps is merely slacked lime, it could 
therefore not be considered as a cause and it was proved 
conclusively that even had there been fresh carbide in 
the breakthrough, it could not have had anything to do 
with the explosion as the breakthrough was dry. 

Carbide will not give off sufficient gas, when exposed 
to the air, to cause an explosive or even an ignitable 
mixture unless brought in contact with actual water. The 
moisture in the air is not sufficient to make enough acety- 

‘lene to ignite. There can never be an accumulation of 
gas produced from carbide by moist air for the obvious 

-yeason that in order to produce gas, any air which has 
given up its moisture to produce acetylene must move 
on and the acetylene goes with it. The careful investiga- 
tion of the location of the carbide residue showed that 
as a matter of fact, this residue was shut off from the 
butt entry in which the explosion occurred by a substan- 
tial brattice, the residue being located within 3 ft. of 

the adjoining butt entry in breakthrough 5, and as before 

“stated with a brattice between it and the butt entry in 

~which the explosion occurred. 
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Orper Forsprpinc Lamps Was RrsciNDED 
When these facts became apparent, a meeting of the 
Local Union was called. The order prohibiting the use of 
acetylene was rescinded by the chief mine inspector, his 
deputies and the safety commissioner. This action re- 
sulted in great relief and satisfaction to all concerned. 
‘The investigation into the actual cause of the explesion 
continued. The work of the Ohio mine inspectors and 
the safety commissioner was supplemented by an investi- 
[ gation conducted by J. W. Paul of the U. 8. Bureau of 
Mines. It was found that the explosion was caused by 
an accumulation of methane (firedamp) intensified by 
dust. 

~The thoroughness with which the Ohio officials have 
gone into the matter is indicative of the fact that that 
state has a very effective mine-inspection department, 
| headed by Chief Inspector Davies. The new Safety Com- 
missioner of Mines, J. M. Roan, was also tireless in his 
| efforts to ascertain the real facts in the case. 


ey 
Is Hookworm Rife in West 
Virginia? 

' As a result of the circulation of a letter from one of 
the officials of the United States Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service to a physician in this state, to 
the effect that the hookworm disease is prevalent in the 
southern portion of West Virginia, Governor Hatfield has 
ordered the bacteriological department of the State Uni- 
-yersity to go to the Pocahontas field and make a rigid 
investigation. The governor is indignant at the report 
and declares it is not true. 

A little over a month ago, Dr. C. W. Stiles, the zoolo- 
gist of the Federal Public Health Service wrote a com- 
‘munication, in which he declared that the hookworm 
‘was epidemic in the Pocahontas field and that the pres- 
‘ence of this disease so generally there. was due to the 
unsanitary conditions of the mining communities. 

This matter was brought to the attention of the goy- 
lernor, who declined at first to believe that Doctor Stiles 
‘ever wrote any such letter. Later he learned that Doctor 
‘Stiles had made a similar report to the officials at Wash- 
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ington. Then he decided to act promptly and he made 
arrangements for the immediate dispatch of the bacterio- 
logists to McDowell and Mercer Counties. 

Declaring that he had practiced medicine in that sec- 
tion of the state for some years, and that he was more or 
less familiar with sanitary conditions, the governor did 
not hesitate to say that the report to the Federal Bureau 
and the statements contained in the Stiles letter were un- 
true. 

But the chief executive did not rely upon his own 
knowledge. He communicated at once with the leading 
physicians in the Pocahontas field and asked them for 
information. The physicians in question and coal opera- 
tors, with whom the governor had also communicated, be- 
gan an investigation. A special meeting of the McDowell 
County Medical Society was called and held at Welch. 
At this meeting the doctors from the various mining 
communities of the county reported on conditions in their 
camps and as a result of these reports resolutions were 
adopted denouncing the hookworm statements. 

In his letter Doctor Stiles said in part: 

I took a trip through the Pocahontas coal-mining region, 
in West Virginia, on one of the mine-rescue cars sent out 
by the United States Government. In brief, I found hook- 
worm practically in every place that I visited, but, in general, 
the clinical appearances were not so marked as in some other 
portions of the South. The general sanitation of the mining 


district is very favorable to the development of the hookworm 
disease. 


Some of the physicians worked with Doctor Stiles on 
his trip through the Pocahontas field. Among them was 
Dr. C. F. Hicks, superintendent of Miners’ Hospital No. 
1, at Welch. Doctor Hicks wrote to Governor Hatfield 
that he had gone through the district with Doctor Stiles. 
He declared that the Government expert was in the field 
only two days and that he helped him make tests. Twenty- 
five tests were made on patients in the hespital the first 
day and not a single germ of this disease was found. The 
next day Doctor Stiles visited coal mines in three com- 
munities in that section of the state and made a number 
of tests and found trace of the disease in only one test. 

Doctor Hicks declares that Doctor Stiles expressed him-~ 
self somewhat surprised at not finding traces of the dis- 
ease and further informed the West Virginian that he 
believed plenty of the disease was there. 

The operators engaged physicians to make reports on 
the sanitary conditions of the various mining camps and 
the governor ordered the staff from the State University. 
The operators have informed the governor that if the 
disease is there they will do everything in their power to 
stamp it out. Through their medical staffs the operators 
keep in close touch with the sanitation of their camps 
and are careful that the surroundings are healthful. 

Governor Hatfield is emphatic in his declaration that 
the hookworm reports are slanderous to the state and he 
has ordered the scientists from the university to show 
just how groundless the reports are. Wherever persons 
are found to be suffering with the hookworm they will 
be treated. The governor is confident that only sporadic 
eases will be found. 

& 

By using high boiler settings and by bringing the furnace 
forward, provision is made for complete combustion before 
the gases reach the cool surfaces of the boiler. Thus smoke, 
soot and carbon monoxide are reduced, and more heat ob- 
tained. But the larger furnace needs adequate protection 
against heat radiation and air leakage and inspiration, or 


as much loss as gain will arise from the improved construc- 
tion.— Bromley in “Power.” 
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Australian Coal 
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By Matt Bropiz anp P. T. Mitiigan* 


SY NOPSIS—Description of some government-owned 
mines in Australia. Modern equipment is used through- 
out. The unusually irregular character of the coal has 
caused serious difficulties in mining, although the intro- 
duction of machines has greatly reduced costs. Prequent 
rolls in the bottom make it necessary to operate the ma- 
chine in benches. 
S 

At Wonthaggi, Victoria, Australa, the state govern- 
ment owns and operates extensive coal mines, which are 
under the direct management of the Railways Commis- 


sion in that state. These mines were opened in 1909 


ping of this work, nearly 400 bore holes have been put 
down., During the two years ending June 30, 1913, 
27,500 ft. of core borings were taken, in 104 bore holes, 
with an average depth of 264 feet. 

The boring done during the last year proved that a 
lower seam of coal of workable thickness underlies a con- 
siderable area of ground north of the present workings. 
This discovery has increased the estimate of the quantity 
of coal, 30 in. thick and over, in the mine area, by some 
1,500,000 tons, making a total estimated quantity in the 
area of 28,000,000 tons. Allowing 20 per cent. for loss 
in working, and deducting 1,434,000 tons, already ex- 





LonewaLtt MacHtInr at Work 


Note the irregular character of the seam, which is 8 ft. thick 


and now rank third among Australian producers of coal. 
They have supplied nearly the whole of the fuel required 
by the State Railway for three years past. 

The state coal property covers an area of 5100 acres. 
About one-half of this has been very thoroughly pros- 
pected with diamond core drills, and has been shown to 
bear coal ranging from 21% ft. to 6 ft. in thickness. The 
drills employed for this prospecting work were of the 
diamond core drill pattern, owned by the Victoria State 
Government, one of them being a class “H” 1000-ft. 
Sullivan Hydraulic cylinder machine. Since the begin- 


*Australasia Chambers, Sydney, N. S. W. 


at the machine and thins out rapidly to 18 in. on both sides. 


tracted, the total still available for production is about 
21,000,000 tons. The core borings are being continued 
to prove the remainder of the ground. 

The report of George H. Broome, general manager at 
Wonthaggi, for the year ending June 30, 1913, has re- 
cently been received. It is very complete and a model for 
such reports. The balance sheet shows a net surplus 


profit for the year of about $207,000. 


Six HunpDRED AND Firry AcrEs DEVELOPED 


The present workings cover an area of about 650 acres, 
developed by twelve shafts, all of which work the origin- 
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ally discovered or upper seam, which is about 235 ft. from 
' the surface. The coal varies from 214 to 6 ft. in thick- 
ness, and is irregular, the entire area being badly broken 
up by faults. The roof ranges from sandstone to soft 

shale, and even to material much broken and as soft as 
-mud. The changes occur sharply, making the problem 
of mining and of sustaining the roof a difficult one. 
The output of the mines is hoisted from three shafts, 
Nos. 5, 9, and 10. There is but one tipple and coal- 
handling plant; namely, the one at No. 5, which was en- 
_larged during the past year to handle the entire output 
of the three mines. ‘The coal from the shafts Nos. 9 and 
} 10, some 450 ft. distant, is conveyed above ground to 
this point by means of an electrically driven endless rope. 
The gross tonnage for the year was 462,588 tons. Of 
| this amount, 258,249 tons were screened, 9239 tons un- 
screened, and 190,163 tons slack coal—a. total of 457,651 
tons shipped, of which all but 17,000 tons of screened 
coal was furnished to the State Government Railway. Ten 
| thousand six hundred tons were furnished to various pub- 
|, lie departments and 171,000 tons of slack coal only were 
_ disposed of to the public. The average number of em- 
_ployees during the year was 939, comprising 468 coal 
_ miners, 250 other miscellaneous underground employees, 
|) and 221 surface men. The mine worked 260 days dur- 
| ing the year, on a basis of two shifts. 

The average earnings of the miners were $3.23 per day, 
after deducting the cost of explosives and light. There 
was but one fatal accident during the year, this being 
|’ due to a fall of coal at the working face. Underground 
miners are paid chiefly on a tonnage basis. 










Minina MretTHops 


The accompanying illustrations show two typical meth- 
ods of mining at Wonthaggi, although, as stated, the 
great irregularity of the seam makes it difficult to adhere 
to a given system, as the work progresses from one part 
of the mine area to another. The sketches show the 
characteristic methods of working at Nos. 9 and 10 shafts. 
At present, these two shafts are producing about one- 
half the output of the mine, and practically the whole of 
_ this coal is being mined by ceal-cutting machines of the 
Sullivan electric room-and-pillar and longwall patterns. 
The upper sketch shows the method of working in No. 9 
Shaft, where the coal is about 614 ft. high, with a 22-in. 
dirt band, 18 in. from the floor. Ags indicated, the 
method of working is by the “double stall,” with stalls or 
| Tooms 42 ft. wide, and two gates, or, as they would be 
called in this country, room necks, with a track in each. 
The coal is first mined with a Sullivan room-and-pillar 
machine, class “CE-7,” on the top of the dirt band, the 
depth of undercut being six feet. The upper five feet of 
' Coal is then shot down and filled away or loaded. The 
dirt band is next lifted and thrown back into the gob; 
_and lastly, the lower 18 in. of coal is raised and loaded 
out. 
‘In No. 10 shaft working, where the coal is much lower, 
' averaging about 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness, the longwall 
“ method is in vogue. A gate or entrance seven feet wide 
is provided every 33 ft. for handling the machine and 
loading out the coal, the space between being filled with 
packing to support the roof. 
/ The broken nature of the seam is shown by the illus- 
\ tration of a Sullivan longwall machine in operation at 
' No.5 mine. Where the machine is, the coal is three feet 
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high. A few feet away to the right and left, it is but 
18 in. thick. 

A new opening or slope, known as the McBride Tun- 
nel, is ‘being driven at a gradient of 1 in 5%, for the 
development of the area lying to the north of the present 
workings. It is now several hundred feet in from the 
entrance, and its object is to cut four successive down- 
throw faults in the present known seam. his will en- 
able the coal to be extracted from four different levels 
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SKETCHES SHOW Two TypricAL METHoDs ofr MINING 


in about three-quarters of a mile of tunneling. The ob- 
jective point of the tunnel is the lower seam of coal men- 
tioned above, in the northern portion of the area. 


SURFACE PLANT 


The mines are equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery, on the surface as well as underground. The 
total value of the plant is nearly one million dollars. 
Electric hoists are employed to raise the coal at the three 
working shafts. Electric power for the hoists, coal-min- 
ing machines, rope hauls, pumps, fans, ete., is generated 
from a central station, which includes a battery of eight 
boilers fitted with underfeed stokers for burning slack, 
two generating sets driven by reciprocating engines, and 
a horizontal turbo-alternator. Current is generated at 
5200 volts. The electric power is distributed from this 
plant to the different mines, where transformers and ro- 
tary converters are located, for operating the coal-hand- 
ling machinery, screen, hoists, tipples, ete. 

At the Nos. 9 and 10 shafts a change house and bath 
rooms were provided for the workmen during the past 
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year. The building is of wood and corrugated-iron con- 
struction, with a concrete floor, and accommodates 400 
men. Forty shower baths are provided, with an ample sup- 
ply of hot and cold water. The workmen’s clothes are 
dried by steam heat. They are attached to hooks, which 
are handled by chains passing over pulleys on the parters, 
so that they may be raised into position for drying. 

Mr. Broome’s report for 1912 stated, in regard to the 
Sullivan coal cutters: 

“These machines are working satisfactorily on the long- 
wall faces, where the coal is from 2 ft. 6 in. to three feet 
in thickness. Under these conditions, they are effecting 
a saving in cost of about one shilling per ton, compared 
with hand mining, and in addition to this, recent tests 
have shown a faacen of ten per cent. in slack, from 
the machine faces, which at the present selling price 
means an increase of over 5 pence per ton in the value 
of the product.” 

During that year three machines were in use, while 
the year ended June 30, 1913, eleven Sullivan machines 
were in operation. 

In all, the Wonthaggi mine now owns about 25 Sulli- 
van continuous coal cutters, of which 17 are of the long- 
wall pattern. 

The 1913 report shows that these state-owned mines are 
hoisting 2200 tons per day of two shifts. 


Mount KEMBLA COLLIERY 


While there are many American coal cutters of the 
Sullivan continuous-cutting pattern, in use in the various 
Australian mines, the following mention is of particular 
interest, because the machines concerned are of the new 
alternating-current ironciad pattern. Three of these ma- 
chines are in operation at the Mount Kembla colliery, 
South Coast, New South Wales, Australia. The average 
cutting of these machines is about five places per shift, 
including 5-yd. headings and 8-yd. rooms or bords. An 
interesting feature of mining at this colliery is that of 
eutting the coal on canches “(benclies).. This is due to 
the frequency of rolls of hard stone in the floor of the 
mine. These rolls are ordinarily quite gradual, and it 
is customary to drive the rooms along the floor of the 
trough, causing the crest of the roll to come in a pillar 
wherever possible. Where the rolls are sharper, varying 
in height from 18 to 24 in. above the regular level of 
the floor, the canches are worked ordinarily about 30 in. 
above the bottom. The total thickness of the seam, it 
may be stated, is about 614 to 7 ft. and it is nearly flat. 

In order to operate on these canches or benches, the 
Sullivan ironclad machines are mounted on special trucks, 
raised to a height of 2 ft. 9 in. above the floor. ‘These 
are built up by two pieces of 12-in. I-beams, placed hori- 
zontally between the wheel-base frame and the truck 
frame. The canches are carried about the depth of one 
machine cut, namely, 614 ft. back from the face, so that 
when the coal is blasted down after undercutting, most of 
it remains on the canch, from which it is loaded direct 
into the mine cars, thereby saving the labor of lifting 
the coal from the floor to the top of the car. An in- 
dividual miner can fill as high as 20 tons in a shift, 
off one of these benches. 

Before the continuous-cutting Sullivan machines were 
installed, American breast machines had been tried and 
the greater length of these made it necessary to keep the 
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canch or bench much farther back from the face than 
is now the case; namely, from 15 to 20 ft. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to handle the coal twice; the face shoy-~ 
elers throwing it back to the edge of the canch, from 
which point it was loaded into the cars. 

With the new alternating-current ironclad machine, tae 
cutting speed in this mine averages 164% in, per min-— 
ute, and the average load taken is 40 amp. In some 
parts of the mine, where the rolls are gradual, the ma- 
chine follows them, and the canch system is not nec- 
essary, 

The ironclad machine is driven by a 30-hp., 3-phase, 
440-volt, 60-cycle, squirrel-cage induction motor, with a 
star-delta controller for starting. The motor is gas 
proof. The advantages of using alternating current at 
this mine are enhanced by the fact that it is 244 miles 
from the tunnel mouth to the working face, so that much 
higher efficiency is secured in transmission than would 
be possible with direct current. 


# 


Meeting of Anthracite Section 
of A. I. M. E. 


The Pennsylvania Anthracite Section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers held a meeting in the 
auditorium of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, on Saturday evening, May 9. Douglas 
Bunting read a paper entitled “Mining under Heavy 
Wash.” Following the reading of this paper, there was a 
discussion of the subject by Messrs. Hiil, Stearns, Nor- 
ris, Griffith, Engle, Smith, Otto and Tostem 

It was the consensus of opinion of al! the members 
present that the problem of miming coal under heayy 
wash is a matter of much interest to anthracite people, 
and is a subject that has not been developed in recent 
years to an extent its importance justifies. 

At subsequent meetings of the Anthracite Section, fur- 
ther discussion of Mr. Bunting’s paper will take place, 
and there is no doubt but that such a broad considera- 
tion of the problem will furnish the mining industry with 
much information of a practical and valuable nature. 

At this same meeting, John M. Humphrey ~>zas to read 
a paper on “Stripping.” Mr. fumphrey’s absence 
through illness, necessitated the poe ae of this lat- 
ter Paper: 

The Anthracite Section of the A. I. M. B. is proving | 
to be a healthy branch of the parent organization, and 
it is expected that this newly organized body of coal- 
mining men will accomplish much work of a beneficial 
and lasting nature. 


ros 


@ 
Erratum 
On p. 773 of our May 9 issue, a photograph was pub- 
lished, under which appeared the following caption: 


“These Four Strike-Breakers Were Killed the Day after 
Picture Was Taken.” It seems that the photographer 
on the ground who secured the picture was either mis- 
informed or deliberately misstated the facts in the case. 
One of the men in the picture, Evan Jones by name, 
writes us, stating that he is very much alive and that 
the only one of the four men who was killed was a black- 
smith by the name of Newman. Mr. Jones says that 
he was not a strikebreaker, having been employed by 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. as their mine examiner. 
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Mime Substations 


By H. BooxErr* 


SY NOPSIS—Substations, when possible, should be lo- 
cated on the surface, because if placed underground there 
is danger from fire, dampness weakens insulation and 
causes corrosion of metallic parts. Underground substa- 


tions are more costly to construct than those located on 


the surface as the mine roof is weak and should be 


_ arched or built of heavy concrete, the station being made 
_ fireproof throughout. 


& 

‘There is a growing use of electricity in coal mines, es- 
pecially during the last two or three years, due to the in- 
troduction of central-station power which, strange to say, 
ean be sold to a coal mine cheaper than the mine can 
produce it itself. 

The greatest care should be exercised in the introduc- 
tion of electric power in a coal mine and the best advice 
should be obtained. Electric power improperly installed 


and not properly operated and maintained will no doubt 


prove a hazard and just such conditions are causing ap- 


prehension in some localities regarding the use of electric 
power in mines. 


Dors Not Pay To INstALL Poor MACHINERY 


The danger and unsatisfactory service associated with 
electric power in the past, has been largely due to the 
short-sighted policy of the coal-mining companies in pur- 
chasing cheap equipment unsuited to the service and in 
employing incompetent labor. A coal mine is the last 


| place where inferior or poorly designed electrical ap- 


each mine. 

the combination of many small mines, the introduction of 
central plants and the purchase of centra!-station power 
is rapidly gaining ground. 


f . . 
operate the mine locomotives, cutting machines, under- 


ground pumps and lights. A mine substation, in general, 





paratus should be used, as the risk of trouble is too great. 
Even with the best designed and adapted equipment 
the question of operation and maintenance is one which is 
often sadly neglected. The matter of compensation is 
often allowed to play too prominent a part, and the wages 
offered are such that it is impossible to obtain competent 
men who will take care of the plant and who will realize 
the importance of maintaining the apparatus in proper 
condition. 
_ Rigid, systematic and careful tests should be made 
periodically on all moving parts of electrical equipment 
to insure proper operation and records kept of these tests 
for future reference. 


TsOLATED PLANTS vs. CENTRAL STATIONS 


Until quite recently the electric power in use at coal 
mines was produced by small isolated plants located at 
With the large increase in production and 


The use of power from a central plant, or of purchased 
power, requires a substation to supply direct current to 





*General superintendent of mines, Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., 


| 455 West Main St., Monongahela, Penn. 


Note—<Article read before the 293d meeting of the Ameri- 


ean Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Penn., Apr. 


10, 1914, under the auspices of the Committee on the Use of 


Blectricity in Mines. 


consists of one or more motor-generator sets or synchron- 
ous converters used to transform high-voltage alternating- 
current power to direct current at 250 or 500 volts. 

The smal] isolated plant was generally placed near the 
mine mouth, provided the coal and water supply was con- 
venient. As the capacity of the mine increased and the 
distance to the working face became greater the power 
conditions became unsatisfactory. An increase in the ca- 
pacity of the existing plant often means a large expendi- 
ture of time and money, so that the purchase of central- 
station power and the installation of a substation offers 
the best solution. The substation can generally be placed 
at a more advantageous point than the isolated plant 
because a substation is independent of the supply of coal 
and water. An increase in power supply at any time can 
be easily and quickly provided at a low cost. 


SUBSTATION Requires LirrLe CARE 


Substations when properly designed and installed re- 
quire little attention, and the attendant is needed only 
to reset circuit-breakers and to see that everything is 
running properly. If power is not wanted the machines 
can be cut out and all expense for current stopped. Start- 
ing up is a simple matter of closing a switch and full 
power is available immediately: 

The combination of purchased power and the substa- 
tion system of power distribution is most advantageous 
for coal companies operating single or widely separated 
mines. ‘The operator transfers his responsibility to those 
whose business it is to carry it, leaving him free for 
his business of mining coal, thus relieving him of the 
worry and care of his power plant, and thereby greatly 
increasing the efficiency of his coal-mining department. 
The operator substitutes his power house! with its engi- 
neers and firemen and its need for good and abundant 
water, with a small substation that requires only one at- 
tendant and no water supply. 


WIERE SUBSTATION SHOULD Br LocatTEepD 


The exact location of the substation is often a hard 
question to decide. Conditions frequently arise where 
it would be desirable to install the substation under- 
ground, but in general, unless absolutely necessary, the 
substation should be placed on the surface. The preferable 
location is at the mine mouth when possible, as it can 
then be attended by a workman who has other duties to 
perform. In a small mine the tipple foreman can at- 
tend to the station, while in a shaft mine the station 
should be located in the hoist room and kept in opera- 
tion by the hoist engineer. 

In a large mine requiring more than one station, all 
substations should be located at working centers to save 
the expense of heavy copper feeders. The substation can 
often be located near the fan so that the same operator 
ean look after both. When the direct-current feed wires 
cannot be carried into the mine by one of the openings, 
boreholes can be used, as it is comparatively simple to 
maintain a 500-volt cable installed in a borehole. 
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KEEP SUBSTATIONS ON SURFACE 


There are many objections to locating the substation 
underground. Beside the danger. from fire there is al- 
most always much dampness underground which not 
only weakens the insulation, but causes corrosion of mn- 
protected metallic parts. It is practically impossible to 
make an underground substation free from moisture, and 
sufficient ventilation is often difficult to obtain. A suit- 
able current of air is important, for the heat losses in 
the apparatus must be carried away so that the capacity 
of the machines will not be impaired. That this heat is 
not negligible will be readily appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that the loss of one kilowatt per minute is equal to 
57% B.t-u., which is equivalent to heating about 3001 cu.ft. 
of air 1 deg. F. per minute. The total loss in a 200-kw. 
station will be approximately 15 kw. The heat generated 
will, however, help to keep the substation dry in conjunc- 
tion with proper drainage and pumping. 


Usrt Intake AIR IN SUBSTATION 


All underground substations should be ventilated with 
intake air and all high-tension cables should, when pos- 
sible, be carried to the substation in the intake airway. 
This may work a hardship, particularly if the mine is 
operated from a shaft and a blowing fan is used, as it is 
practically impossible to maintain wires in a shaft of 
this kind on account of the high air velocity. I know 
of mines of this type where it is unsafe for a man to 
attempt to ascend the stairway, much less do any work 
while the fan is in operation. Often much coal dust and 
pure sand are picked up by the air currents and play havoe 
with the bearings and oiling systems. 

The cost of construction of an underground substa- 
tion is considerably greater than that of such a building 
on the surface. Since there is always danger of the roof 
giving way, it should be arched or built of heavy rein- 


foreed concrete and the whole station made fireproof. 
For a 200-kw. substation the dimensions should not be 


less than 24x24 ft.-and the height 12 ft. 
Low-TENSION CABLES ARE More EHAstuy MAINTAINED 


With the substation located underground it is generally 
necessary to carry a high-tension cable through a bore 
hole. With the station located on the surface a low-ten-~ 
sion cable suffices and it will be no trouble to maintain. 
A satisfactory method is to use “lead” covered cable at- 
tached to a messenger cable about every 30 ft. by wiped 
joints or suitable clamps, which will not injure the lead. 
The high-tension cable is difficult to maintain in deep 
shafts and boreholes. 

Actual experience has taught me that it is impossible 
to get attendants underground to give machinery the 
same care they will give it on the surface. There is a 
greater tendency among men to sleep on the night shift 
in mines, than on the same shift outside. This may be 
due to the mine atmosphere, which is often contaminated 
with gas from gob workings. 

In the general design and construction of a mine sub- 
station, economy of space should be given consideration, 
but care must be exercised to see that there is plenty of 
room for making repairs and replacements. A substation 
may be required to provide service for a few hours per 
day or practically without a break. As due provision 
must be made for inspection and repairs, it is evident that 
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in case of continuous operation, attention must be given to 
the sectionalization of the apparatus and the duplication 
of the equipment. 3 

As the consumer will naturally want to supervise thas 
operation of his own station, it is evident that any com- 
plications in switching equipment and control apparatus — 
should be avoided. The substation should be constructed 
of fireproof material, and all high-voltage apparatus — 
should be inclosed to secure maximum safety to atten-_ 
dants. Asbestos lumber should be used for partitions 
and doors. This serves as a protection against shock 
and is valuable protection in case of fire. 

The common faults in electrical installations of this” 
kind are as follows: 

Exposure of high- and medium-pressure conductors at 
the surface and high- and medium-pressure switching 
gear underground, The frames of high- and medium-pres- 
sure apparatus not properly grounded. (All machine 
frames should be well grounded.) Switches, cables, rheo- 


4 


_ stats, starting boxes, etc., mounted on wood and sur- 


rounded by as much wood as possible. (Such defects in 
method cause first, a shock when somebody comes in — 
contact with an exposed live part; second, fire due to de- 
fective joints in cables.) Omission of tubes, where — 
frames of machines and brattices are pierced by cables. 
DEFECTS IN ORGANIZATION 
The common defects of organization are as follows: | 
The absence of trained electricians. The handling of live | 
wires or apparatus for adjustment or repair when not 
absolutely necessary. The absence of a definite and dis- 
tinct rule that unskilled men may handle electrical cables 
and apparatus only when the power is off. é 
The use of central-station power will no doubt bring — 
the operating force at the mine in close touch with the 
central-station operating force which is always ready and — 
willing to advise the coal operator in regard to his in- — 
stallation and operation, 
It is to be hoped that improved legislation and a better 
cooperation between the mining companies and the Bu- 


-reau of Mines will greatly increase the safety and improve — 


the operating conditions in connection with the use of 
electricity in mines. 
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The World’s Coal Production — 
Wm. G. Gray, statistician of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, estimates the world’s coal production for the years | 
1911 and 1912 as follows in metric tons, except where other- 








wise noted: ; ? 
Countries 1911 1912 
UnitedsStates..0. 05) S.-2e ain soe Dee ee 443,188,505 477,202,304 
Germany and Inxembure, = 2 ae ene 234,521,254 255,810,094 © 
Great BItaln., . og. com nce Reta nin eet eee Se +271,891,899 260,416,332 
Franc @apteen oe lca ois! ca acte ae ee ee 39,229,591 41,308, 
Belciuseene on ae, eee 23,053,540 22'972'74 
A ust @ See scd Scot aaiaaeranct nn PE eee 40,414,914 42,934, 
EL ngear yin: Hes Ssrdiy tae cist ee ee 9,444,741 9,587,27 
Russie yee tek cot; lees < Shilo tee deka eee 28,007,239 30,641,1 
Sweden Pera r els eee ee a en Aes bee 311,809 360 
Spain . eee eT ates es ee nN ine eee ot ae ee 3,915,672 no sta 
Italy. 2MPea > cihitenee ae 557,137 663,8 
Canada SRE as! 5.2 Suortath oats nore ein aes $11,323,388 14,512,829 
Transyaglenen ss fhe ae Ce eee 13,878,286 
Natal... cpap nites: d Siecete ste, bon ee cae eae 72,392,456 
India. WARM cc fons t.calee ee en: 41217151534 14,706, 
New SoutheWeles:.a 0". tee es ae 78,691,604 9,885. 
New Zeglandaten +e. tineun.o tie sae 42,066,073 2,177,6) 
Victoria tie iG. otis eee ee ee 659,598 593,15, 
Tasmaniaeacene fot ias kode, oa, Beebe oe $57,067 53,560 
W estern@Auastralian ..siiseit sc eonnn eae ee +249,890 5,079 
Queenslander Soh, 1) ls! - eee $891,568 902,166 
Japan ce epakeiy eh eh fet aac De eee ae me 17,632,710 19,639,755 — 
Formosh teeta ali so ochre Sees Se Beare 254,921 278,455 
OTea.., Hae Metin Waite: ots iota at 7 eee Pe 123,668 . 
Other countries—partly estimated............ **22 814,386 22,807,421 


*Ineludes Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Gross tons. {Short tons. **Metric 
and gross tons. : ; ; 
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“syn OPSIS—Typical surveying practice in the Middle 
West. Some important notes regarding the relative ac- 
curacy required under varying conditions are given. 
| Both inside and outside methods are described, together 
with office computations and map work. 

_ The mining operations of tilis company are conducted 
in widely separated coal fields, consisting of about four 
thousand acres each, it being about two hundred miles 
between the extreme territories. Each field is worked 
' by one or two mines, and it is accordingly necessary to 
handle each by itself, it being impracticable, as well as 
| unnecessary, to correlate the surveys of the different 
fields. Therefore, each has its own set of codrdinates, 
base lines, etc., making each coal field with its own mines, 
i complete unit to itself. 
| All the mines are at present working in the No. 6 
seam, which, with few exceptions, lies so nearly level that 
corrections for vertical angles are rarely required, the 
_ average grades being considerably under one per cent. 









-Marnrarnine a Consistent Stanparp or AccuRACY 


These conditions largely determine the methods neces- 
sary to attain the degree of accuracy desirable for the 
work. The fixing of such a standard is an important 
point, as otherwise a great deal of inconsistency will 
characterize different parts of the work. Nothing is more 
incongruous, as well as expensive, than the use of extreme 
refinement at one stage of the work, only to lose all ben- 
efit therefrom by subsequent looser work. If transits are 
used, reading down to a few seconds, temperature com- 
pensated-tapes and spring-tension handles should also 
be employed. Such refinement, however necessary in 
long tunnel and extended triangulation operations, and 
fascinating in itself to the engineer, is entirely out of 
place in the ordinary daily run of mine work. 

In the routine work herein described, 
effort to confine errors to one in six thousand, and to 
keep all operations of the survey relatively consistent for 
the attainment of such results. Transits with plain ver- 
Niers reading to single minutes are employed, which by 
| Interpolation can be read to the nearest half-minute, if 
| desired. Ordinary traverse work is read to minutes. 
Tapes are graduated to single feet, and are used in 
lengths of 100, 200, and occasionally 500 ft. The first 
and last foot is graduated to tenths, and when necessary 
‘to measure to hundredths, a pocket scale can be used. 
Long distances are measured to tenths, shorter ones to 
hundredths. Office calculations are uniformly carried 
| to hundredths. Adherence to these standards gives re- 
‘sults often far within the permissible margin of error. 
"Probably the only exception to the above routine is in 
shaft plumbing. 

The surface survey consists primarily of a traverse of 
. i the land corners, with such supplementary work as neces- 
, sary to locate streams, roads, railroads, buildings, and 
‘the other items which go to make up a complete topo- 
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graphic survey. Some of the surface is so level that 
sights of a mile may be readily taken, and in such cases 
a plain traverse survey gives good results. When it is too 
lully, triangulation is resorted to. 


SuRFACE MonuMEnts, InNstRUMENT Work AND C 
ING 


HAIN- 


Permanent surface monuments are established, consist- 
ing of iron pins set in concrete, and where practicable, 
three are used, so as to detect any disturbance in their 
angular relation. It is desirable that one of these per- 
manent stations be set sufficiently close to the shaft to 
permit of its use in the shaft plumbing. Similar groups 
of monuments, established in outlying districts of the 
field, enable surveys to be started from them at will. | All 
permanent monuments are carefully tied in by closed 
surveys. 

All traverse work is run with the continuous vernier, 
the azimuth being read directly off the plate and recorded 
in the field book. The bearing is next read by the oppo- 
site vernier, and recorded. Then, and not before, the 
transitman compares the two records as he has written 
them down, and if they check, he knows the verniers have 
been correctly read. When moving ahead, the upper 
motion is never released, and after taking his backsight 
the transitman again reads his vernier to make certain 
it has not been disturbed before turning on the station 
ahead. At intervals the vernier: readings are checked 
against the needle, which would disclose any error of 
magnitude, although except for this approximate check 
the needle is never employed. When the above routine 
iv faithfully followed, errors in instrument work will be 
few and far between. 

The measurements are carefully taken between stations 
along the line given by the transit, and where there is no 
cpportunity of closing the traverse or tying it in to a 
permanent monument, the distances are checked by re- 
chaining in the opposite direction. It is generally in 
the measuring that the most errors occur. Young engi- 
neers, in their anxiety to become ingeriumentmen, are 
prone to overlook the careful and concentrated effort 
necessary for accurate chaining, and the chainman who 
realizes the importance of thig work, and who is able to 
handle it accurately and with dispatch, is a jewel of the 
first water. A single wrong plus, taken by a man with 
his mind on other things, can easily cause more trouble 
than he is worth. All distances between stations are re- 
corded as individual measurements, continuous chaining, 
as in railroad work, never being used. 


UNDERGROUND WorK 


The transference of the azimuth and codrdinates of 
the surface survey to the underground workings, in the 
case of shaft mines, such as those under consideration, 
requires the most careful and painstaking work. Each 
mine has at least two shafts and the method of single 
wires in each is adopted as affording the greatest ac- 
euracy. An effort will be made in a subsequent article 
to outline the details of this operation. 
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The underground survey is carried forward by the 
same traverse methods as already described for the sur- 
face work, making only such variations as necessitated 
by the changed environment. The stations are all set in 
1-in. wooden plugs, driven firmly into holes drilled two 
or three inches into the roof. Timbers are used only when 
the nature of the roof makes it unavoidable. The transit 
is set under the station, the telescope being centered on 
top for this purpose. Sights of ordinary length are taken 
on the string of the plumb-bob, and those of greater dis- 
tance are taken on the point of the bob. Carbide lamps 
are used, on account of their excellent illumination, all 
the mines being worked with open lights. 

Stations are set in the rock roof where possible, con- 
siderable time being taken to so place them, since their 
permanancy makes it well worth the extra time and 
trouble. Sights as long as 1600 ft. have been taken under- 
ground, but on account of the difficulty of handling 
them, sights over seven or cight hundred feet are sel- 
com used. 

The entry sights, or “pointers,” as well as all sights 
for connections and other special work, are set by the en- 
cineers, and where the roof is good, consist of two points, 
about three feet apart, set in the slate or rock top, from 
which plumb lines may be suspended for sighting ahead. 
Where necessary to use entry timbers, three and often 
four points are set, so any movement may be detected 
before the entry gets off line. 

The uniformity of the seam makes it possible to pro- 
ject the workings far ahead of actual mining. When 
within a reasonable distance of the place to turn a new 
entry, the mine manager is given written instructions 
which enable him to mark off the correct location by 
ineasuring the proper distance from the last pair of entry 
sights. As soon as it is ready, an engineer sets the sights 
for the new entry to conform to its projected location. 
These entry sights are tied in to the traverse work and 
are advanced about every 200 ft. At the proper interval, 
one point will be converted into a permanent station 
and again carefully tied in to the preceding traverse. 
The distance and azimuth are compared with the record 
of sight extension, and if any discrepancy exists it is at 
once investigated. 


Room SigHts AND TIE SuRVEYS 


At each mine there is one man who is directly charged 
with the duty of watching the entry sights set by the en- 
gineers, seeing that they are kept on the lines designated, 
and in case of accident affecting the sights he sets tem- 
porary ones until they can be reset by the engineer. This 
man works as an assistant to the mine manager, and with 
a transit sets the sights for the rooms as fast as they 
ure necked. All rooms being turned at right angles to 
the entry this is a simple process, and one with which 
trouble is seldom experienced. He further sees that all 
places are stopped when driven the required distance, and 
when finished, measures them up, notes the crosscuts 
right and left, and places the information on a report 
which goes monthly to the engineering department. This 
1° used afterward for checking purposes in’a manner de- 
eeribed further on. 

Advantage is taken of every opportunity to close por- 
tions of the traverse between different parts of the mine, 
and thus obtain the only possible mathematical check on 
the work. In important cases where a closure is highly 
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desirable and it is not deemed wise to connect the work- 
ings, satisfactory results are readily obtained by ad- 
\ancing the faces to within 10 or 15 ft. of each other and 
putting through a 2- or 3-in. drillhole, thus allowing the 
survey to be closed. A little cement mortar readily closes 
tlie hole when it has served its purpose. Large drill holes 
from the surface, to accommodate pump discharges and 
other purposes, afford an excellent opportunity of check- 
ing the coordination of the top and bottom surveys, while 
an occasional connection between adjacent mines offers 
the severest test of all, involving as it does two sets of 
shaft plumbing. 


LEVELS 


Levels are required by the law of Illinois to be shown 
“at reasonable intervals along the main and cross en- 
tries,” the elevations being referred to the base of coal 
at. the hoisting shaft. The advantages, however, of hay- 
ing them referred to the bench marks of the United 
States Geological Survey, and being able to use them in 
connection with the topographic sheets, are sufficient to 
warrant two sets of maps, if necessary—one to comply 
with the letter of the law, and the other for practical 
working purposes. : 

In taking the entry levels, the main entries are first 
carefully chaimed, continuous notes being kept, entirely 
distinct from the traverse work. Accurate plusses are 
aken to all cross-entry switches and to all permanent sta- 
tions of the traverse survey. As opportunity permits, 
the distance between permanent stations is figured from 
these continuous chaining notes and compared with the 
distances recorded in the traverse book, affording an ad- 
ditional check on the mensuration. In the cross entries 
the same method is followed, the chaining being picked 
up from the plus to its switch and carried ahead contin- 
uously to the face. The advantage of this les in the fact 
that it is thus possible, without any rearrangement of 
notes, to plat a continuous profile of any haulage road 
from the main shaft out to the face. A 22-in. wye level 
is used, and elevations taken every hundred feet, ordin- 
arily, along the top of the rail. Elevations of permanent. 
stations are taken to serve as benchmarks, and advantage 
taken of all connections to close the work. 


fl 


’ 
Map EXTENSIONS AND OFFICE COMPUTATIONS 


? 
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Complete measurements for map extensions are made 
at intervals varying with the working time of the various: 
mines. This is mostly done independently of the traverse 
and sight-setting work, generally after the latter have 
just been extended all around. The entries, as a rule, 
are held so rigidly to the sights set by the engineers tha 
little more is necessary than to locate the crosseuts and 
reom necks. This is done by measurements from per- 
manent stations of the traverse survey, and at the sam 
t:me any necessary side measurements are obtained. The 
yooms are measured, the crosscuts located, pillar width: 
chtained, and if the room has got off the sights its bear 
ing is obtained by a Brunton pocket transit, care being 
taken to observe the magnetic bearing of the entry and 
room from the same point, so as to eliminate errors of 
local attraction. Any work which may have gone badly 
out of line is located by a traverse survey, and an effort 
made to place the responsibility for same where it be- 
longs. Details of ventilation, location of doors, motor 
partings, pumps, and miscellaneous information of like 
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on from the office record sheets. 
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character are obtained at the same time, and at more or 


In the office, the traverse notes are transcribed from 
the field book into the survey record sheets, copy of 
which is shown herewith. Any distances which may have 
been measured on a sufficient angle from the horizontal 


_ to materially affect results are first reduced to horizontal 


measurements. Each entry has its separate sheet, and 
each mine its individual loose-leaf binder. The sines 
and cosines are first worked up by Gurden’s traverse 
tables and entered on the record. : The natural functions 


_ of thé bearing are then placed on the record, and multi- 


plied by the distance with a Thatcher slide rule, of the 
large cylindrical type, which will readily handle to two 
decimal places any distance less than a thousand feet. 
The results obtained by these two methods are com- 
pared as they stand on the sheet, and any discrepancy 
checked by another man. When correct, each is given its 
plus or minus sign, everything north and east being plus, 
and those south and west, minus. Their algebraic sum 
then gives the longitude and latitude of each station, or 
as it is often called the “latitude and departure.” The 


algebraic addition is checked, the sheet O.K’d, and in- 


dexed. In the column for remarks, closures are noted, 
references given to other sheets, and any other informa- 
tion recorded. 

Closures of simple underground circuits are frequently 
made with an error of not less than one in ten to twelve 
thousand, while surface and underground closures by 
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are filed in accordance with law with the State Mine 


less frequent intervals the height of the working faces is ,» Inspector, State Rescue Stations, and the County Re- 
- taken to check the tonnage extraction. corder. Small scale maps of the different coal fields are 


made for those officials who would find the larger ones 
cumbersome, and in making such reductions the panto- 
graph, photography and proportional dividers are em- 
pioyed. Photography is frequently used in place of, or 
to supplement drawings, with excellent results. 

The mine projects are always kept on separate trac- 
ings, and prints furnished those who have need for them. 
‘hese are made on a scale of 200 ft. equals 1 in., the 
same as the mine maps, and photo reductions are made 
and attached to the field books of the various mines. 

Separate tracings are made and extended yearly to 
show the outline of the worked out acreage. This trac- 
ing is carefully adjusted over the coordinate map, and a 
line drawn around the faces. The areas are then meas- 
ured with a planimeter, and entered on the tax-record 
sheets. ‘These sheets show the worked out and remain- 
ing acreages by quarter sections, and furnish the neces- 
sary data by which the district superintendents make the 
yearly returns to the assessors. This method of hand- 
ling prevents absolutely the possibility of overlapping 
measurements from year to year, and furnishes a per- 
manent record of the worked out areas. 

From the data now available, statements are prepared 
showing by mines and coal fields the areas mined out and 
remaining, percentages of extraction, and other informa- 
tion required .by the executive departments in preparing 
their annual statements. 


MADISON COAL CORPORATION 
Coordinates of Mine No. 5 


Location 13th and 14th North—Main East 


Date September 20, 1913 


Natural Natural Slide Rule Traverse Table : 

Line Distance Azimuth Bearing Sine Cosine L.SinO L.CosinO L.SinO L.CosinOQ Longitude Latitude Station Remarks 
399-432 353.90 00°02’ N00°02’E 0.00058 1.00000 +0.20 4353.90 +0.20 4353.90 +7139.78 —1364.88 432 Opposite 2nd E - 14th N 
Bee 401 850-80 000 tt, NOGS Apr Ocossue 0.09860 3.00 4 68:21 3.09 } 58.21 t7is7.81 — 955.87 434 Opbosite 4th E- Lath N 
130) 356° 58’ ~=N 3° 02/W 0.05292 0.99860 3. yal Bye 58.2 .81 — 955.8 3 Jpposite 4th E - 14t 
461-434 58.30 3o +7137.60 — 955.82 434 Closure from 12th N - Main 

ast 
0.21 0.05 Error of closure 


means of drill holes often come within the eight thou- 
sand limit. Connections with adjacent mines, through 
two sets of shaft plumbing have been made with an error 
of one in eight thousand. 


Mar Work 


The codrdinate maps are made on the best obtainable 
quality of heavy, cloth-mounted drawing paper, and as 
a rule are on a scale of 200 ft. equals 1 in. The sheets 
are laid off in squares two thousand feet each way, prop- 
erly designated, and the location of each station platted 


by scaling the distances between stations and comparing 
with the actual length of the course. All underground 
survey lines are shown in red, and form the framework 


around which is drawn the mine workings in black. The 


work of each fiscal year is given its color, and dated. 
“Should it happen that any place has become inaccessible 
for measurement when the engineers were making their 
extensions, reference is had to the mine reports prey- 


jously mentioned and the place shown in accordance. 


‘therewith, in dotted lines, to differentiate it from the 
werk of the engineering department. These reports are 


- farther checked over in detail against the newly extended 
| maps, and any discrepancies investigated. 


Tracings are extended with the codrdinate maps, and 


_ prints furnished the various officials, Once a year maps 


The platting is checked, 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Amount Recoverable For Loss of Eyesight—VWhere a mine 
pumpman lost his eyesight in an accident attributable to 
negligence on the part of his employer, $1000 was not ex- 
cessive recovery. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Stearns Coal 
& Lumber Co. vs. Tuggle, 164 Southwestern Reporter 74.) 


Liability for Viciousness of Herse—A retail coal dealer, 
whose delivery horse bit a pedestrian while the latter was 
passing along a sidewalk, is not liable for the accident, un- 
less the dealer previously had notice of the horse’s vicious 
tendencies. (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Dix vs. 
Somerset Coal Co., 104 Northeastern Reporter 433.) 


Liability for Injury to Miner in Kansas—Under the Kan- 
sas Mine Law, which requires the owner or operator of a coal 
mine to employ a mine boss to make inspections to promote 
the safety of employees, an operator is liable for injury to a 
miner attributable to non-compliance with the law. (Kansas 
Supreme Court, Baisdrenghein vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 139 Pa- 
cific Reporter 428.) 


Legal Right of Miners to Strike—Recognizing the right of 
every employee to quit work when dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions under which he is working, where he is not bound by 
contract for a definite term, without assigning any reason, 
and recognizing the right of any number of workmen to do 
collectively what they might do individually, it is held that 
neither a union of mine workers nor its members are liable 
in damages to a nonunion miner who is discharged under 
threat of the union men to quit unless he should be dis- 
charged. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Roddy vs. United Mine 
Workers of America, 139 Pacific Reporter 126.) 
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By R. Dawson Hatt 


SYNOPSIS—A well conducted mine with men both in 
charge and at work having a more than usual sense of re- 
sponsibility blows up at Hecles, Raleigh County, West 
Virginia, killing 180 men. The company operating was 
strict in tts discipline and careful in its management. 
Operating changes. are described which will make the 
mines safer in the future. It is not safe to rely on ven- 
tilation and sprinkling in a bituminous-coal mine which 
generates gas. 


< 
KR) 


The Eccles explosion in the mine of the New River Col- 
heries Co. exhibits clearly the inevitable dangers of min- 
ing and should teach important lessons to operators. It 
should be followed by some drastic legislation and this 





DESCRIPTION OF MINE 


The Eccles Mines are four in number, No. 1, which 
is no longer working, No. 3, and two mines, which were 
the seat of the recent explosion, Nos. 5 and 6. No. 5 
is operating in the Beckley seam, the landing being 523 
ft. from the surface in that shaft. The Sewell seam in 
the same shaft is 254 ft. below the surface. No. 6 is in 
the Sewell seam which, at that point, is 275 ft. below 
the ground. The bottom of the Beckley bed at No. 6 
is 534 ft. from the surface landing, but only the airway 
is extended to this lower seam. 

The Beckley seam in No. 5 varies from 9 ft. on the 
south to about 7 ft. 6 in. on the north and west. It will 
average in that mine about 8 ft. The roof is of sand- 


Dole) Vas \cia 


SHarr No. 5, THE INTAKE, WITH SHAFT No. 6, THE RETURN, IN THE DISTANCE 


should be advocated by the coal-mine owners, no less than 
by the men. When in ordinary industries one man com- 
mits a folly, he is injured or killed. In coal mining, 
not only he himself is killed, but all his coworkers. There 
is, therefore, hardly a business except powder making or 
railroading in which stringent precautions are more ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The law is wholly inadequate; the Eecles authorities 


realized this and supplemented it in many ways, and here- 


after they intend to be even more careful and it is only 
just that their competitors in business should be com- 
pelled to take precautions assuring equal safety, For 
excessive caution inconveniences and alarms the workman, 
and he does not like to work in the mines where he is thus 
handicapped or where the precautions adopted remind 
him hourly of the risks of the employment in which he 
is engaged. He would sooner face those risks unguarded 
in mines where they are less frankly acknowledged, 
though not less certainly existent. 


stone without pot-holes or draw slate. Sometimes it 
will break after some exposure from weathering, but on 
the whole it is a reliable roof. The bottom is of shale. 


Tur Mtns Was Kepr Morst 


It is important perhaps to remember this, for it is evi- 
dent that aside from the sand scattered by the mo- 
tors to assist adhesion, there was probably little material 
of a non-carbonaceous nature to stay the progress of an 
explosion. The reliance of the management was wholly 
on the removal of coal dust and its continuous dampen- 
ing. 

In this matter, every precaution was taken. There was 
a system of piping along all the roadways and connections 
at every room. Though it was not customary to sprinkle 
before every shot, the rooms were kept damp by copious 
spraying with water. 

But the management, not satisfied with spraying, 
turned the exhaust from the fan into the intake and kept 
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the air damp. The humidity was frequently and care- 
‘fully measured and averaged 98 per cent. of complete 
‘saturation. The roof was at all times dripping with wa- 
‘ter. 
" THE VENTILATING PRECAUTIONS 

_ The mine made gas freely, but many precautions were 
taken to prevent a dangerous accumulation. At every 
place the ventilation was carried within 12 ft. of the 
| working face, not only in entries but in rooms and in 
-erosscuts. When a room was started a fly across the 
heading baffled the entering air, and a well secured brat- 
_ tice cloth up the roomway conducted the air to the face 


of the room. 








| 


As soon as a room crosscut was driven to the room 
above, flies were put inby, outby and in the room neck. 


Thus the air could not enter by the heading, and even 


, 
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CURTAINS AND 


_ Mernop OF VENTILATING BY STOPPINGS, 


FLiEs 


when a fly was lifted in the entry for the passage of a 
man or a trip, the fly in the room being closed, the air was 
kept from circulating by any path except that pre- 
scribed near the working face. Thus the gas was effec- 
tually swept out by the Bet 


i‘. The air was provided by a 22-ft. Jeffrey fan generating 


. ‘bout a 1- in. water gage. 
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The two mines were still small 
and the airways large, so that much air pressure was not 
needed. I understand that no analyses were made to de- 
termine the methane in the return airway, nor were any 
more refined tests of its gas content made than are af- 
forded by the ordinary safety lamp. ; 

The mine cars are of the end-gate type. They are in 
excellent condition and reasonably tight for cars so con- 
structed. The end gate is of iron, though the car is of 
wood. Self- dumping cages are 1n use. 


THE SHAFTS 


No. 5 was the intake. The shaft had three compart- 
ments, one for air and two for hoisting, the airway being 
partitioned from the hoistway by tongued and grooved 
flooring. The same construction detail was followed in 
shaft No. 6, but the airway alone extended to the level of 
the Beckley seam and it served as a return instead of 
an intake. 

_ The top of the airway in No. 5 was covered by steel 
doors to open should an explosion occur and thus protect 
the fan. These proved effectual, when the explosions oc- 
— eurred; they did not open, it is true, but were blown bod- 
ily from their hinges. However, the fan was amply pro- 
tected. 
_ The map will show how carefully the mine was laid out 
and driven. The management of other details was Just 
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ds thorough. All the room crosscuts were closed by 
stoppings of wood or of brattice cloth. The heading break- 
throughs were closed by walls of masonry 4 to 6 ft. thick, 
except that in a few cases there were brick walls 16 in. 
in thickness. 'The masonry walls were of good construc- 
tion, being plastered all over their faces with lime mortar. 


SHOOTING ARRANGEMENTS 


The pick miners fired their own shots. They were re- 
quired to use Monobel No. 2 powder and to tamp with 
clay, which was supplied them. The company engaged 
two safety inspectors, but it is too much to assume that 
these men were able to stop entirely the pernicious habit 
of shooting from the solid or could assure themselves al- 
ways that clay and not coal slack was used in tamping. 

It is nearly always possible for a man who has fired 
a shot of greater depth than his undermining to slip up 
after his shot is fired and cut a small undercut near the 
floor, which will resemble the extreme end of a bona-fide 
undercut, as it is revealed after the coal is shot down. 
Of course, these inspectors, if faithful in their work, 





No 


. 5 MINE Car 


The end gate was of. steel 
and comparatively tight 
fitting. .The cars were of 
tight construction. 


A SuHaArt Door 


This was blown off when 
the mine exploded. The round 
hole shows where a pipe was 
blown through the door. 


must have reduced the amount of such solid shooting, 
but they could not absolutely prevent it nor always de- 
tect it after it had been done. The shotfiring of ma- 
chine-mined coal was done by the company’s shotfirers, 
the holes being both loaded and fired by them. 

The haulage and even the gathering were performed 

mainly by electric motors, using 500- volt direct current. 
The transmission was all at that voltage, though 2300-volt 
alternating current was used for the town transmission. 
the current being transformed for lighting to 110 volts. 

No. 5 mine was producing about 1500 tons per day and 
No. 6, 500. No. 3 mine, which is in the Beckley seam, is 
producing about 1200 tons. 


THE EXPLOSIONS 


The first and most violent explosion occurred at about 
2 p.m., Apr. 28. It threw out large portions of the parti- 
tions in both shafts with a large quantity of mud. One 
head cager was blown away from the shaft mouth but was 
not severely hurt. The upper part of a man was thrown 
up No. 5 shaft and landed on the surface. A boy who was 
on one of the railroad cars was blown off and fell, break- 
ing his arm. No other men on the surface were injured. 

A pipe was driven up through the doors of the airway 
in shaft No. 5, making quite a neat perforation. Neither 
of the wooden headframes was in any way injured, but 
the stairs, of course, in No. 6 mine were blown out. 
The approach also by Shaft No. 5 was completely cut off 
by the wreckage caused. 

Twelve minutes later another and less violent explosion 
occurred, which threw out of the shafts material which 
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had possibly fallen back after the first explosion. For- 
tunately this event occurred before any rescue work had 
been attempted and no further explosions occurring there 
was no addition to the list of dead from such work. 


THe Fan Is REVERSED 
The mine officials soon realized that the hope of rescu- 
ing any men in No. 5 was wholly in vain, whereas it 
seemed quite hopeful that the men in No. 6 could largely 
be saved. After the fan had been stopped and the shaft 
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GREAT CarRE TO ASCERTAIN CAUSE OF EXPLOSION 


The company has always maintained a careful checking- 
in system. Every man takes a check off a board on going 
down and replaces it on his return. The number is also 
checked by the man in charge of the cage, who counts 
the number of his passengers on each trip and totals the 
figures thus obtained. The number loss is, therefore, ab- 
solutely certain, though 13 bodies are still buried (May 


loud 


7) and have not been found. 
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No. 5 Eccurs. 


PROBABLY THE EXPLOSION OCCURRED IN THE LOCALITY 


COAL AGE. 


REPRESENTED NEAR THE Lower RIGHT 


CorNER OF THE MAP IN A Hiau PorRTION OF THE MINE 


doors replaced in No, 5 shaft, the fan was reversed so as 
to prevent driving the air through from No. 5 to No. 6. 
The result showed that this was wise as all the men but 
eight were saved in those workings, 6% being rescued. 

All the men but thirteen have been found in No. 5; 
some, it is true, were not immediately killed by the force 
of the first explosion and some had their faces down in 
water, which they had sought for self-protection, but none 
apparently had traveled far and it seems certain, that had 
the direction of the current been maintained, it would 
only have resulted in the destruction of the men who 
were saved in No. 6. 


Many of the bodies were not identified because the yvio- 
lence of the explosion stripped them of their clothing 
and scattered the checks. The engineers of the res- 
cuing force carefully noted where every man was found, 
how he was lying, his condition, his valuables and all 
other details. They are especially anxious to ascertain 
the direction of force. Partly because of there being two 
explosions and partly because of the complication of the 
phenomena exhibited in even the most simple of these 
accidents, there is no ‘sufficient evidence yet (May 7) to 
show where the accident originated. 
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Great VIOLENCE EXUIBITED 


The violence of the explosion was exhibited almost 
Conerete overcasts with rail reinforcing have 
The roof has been 
glow n down to a considerable height. This seems to be 
the cause for the delay in finding the bodies, for it does 
not seem likely that any of the undiscovered men are 
far from the places in which they had been working, 


‘in fact the mine is too small and new for that to be 


possible, but nevertheless it is useless to search for them 
except as a part of the general overhauling the mine will 
have to receive in being put ready for operation. 

The rescue work was made more difficult by the fact 
that the pumps were put out of commission by the ex- 
When the rescue men reached the foot of No. 5 
slope the rails were covered already by 18 in. of water and 
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Sarr No. 5 AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 
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No. 6, the water soon rose so that only the fact that the 
roof had fallen to a considerable height ‘made it possible 
to continue recovery work. However, it was soon seen 
that the clearing of the mine of water by pumps must 
precede any further work for the recovery of bodies, and 
proper steps were taken to that end. 

The only place where the explosion did not appear to 


South half of the mine, where there were two local dips, 
in which the water stood about 8 in. deep. This section 
not only was too wet for the extension of the explosion, 
but also was possibly protected by the perfect stopping, 
which the explosion had itself erected by piling a trip of 
cars near the mouth of the entry. 

Tt will be noted that rooms in the Main South had 
been driven up and extended to the line of what was 
known as the First Right in that section of the mine. 
Headings had been driven back to meet this First Right 
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entry, but were not pushed completely through. The 
small block of coal remaining had been pierced by drill 
holes. When the explosion came, these curtains of coal 
appear to have been blown out. 

It may be reasonably objected that there were not 
enough splits for a gassy mine. One split passed up 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Left of the South section, then crossed over 
and ventilated 4th, 3rd, 2nd and Ist Right in the North 
section. Another : anhis passed along the nearer half of Ist 
Right and all the 2nd Right in the South section, and 
then passed over and ventilated 2nd and Ist Left and an- 
other unnamed heading in the North section. In this 


distance they must have gathered no little gas, even 
though some of these entries were short, in fact, mere 


ittle coal. 
fire in the mine 


stubs of headings and were producing but! 
Fortunately there was at no time any 





Tar Fan Was Not IngureD Nor THE Surrace Works THOUGH MucH 
Bopy WERE EJECTED FROM THE 


SHAFT 


and the rescuers established the ventilation without pre- 
liminary skirmishing in helmets for the location of fires. 
Itza only right to note that had a fire started near the 
shaft, there was no lack of material to feed it. 


Titm Soctan Conpirions 


The mining village of Eccles is one of the newer towns 
in the West Virginia field and like many of those now 
building, is far superior to the old. The houses are 
well built, neatly painted, and the streets are kept clean. 
Standing on high ground, where the mountains are not 

oS [o) 
forbidding, the general appearance of the camp is strong- 
ly in its favor. 

The relations between the company and the men are 
extremely favorable. The town is not far enough from 
Paint and Cabin Creeks to have failed to feel the disturb- 
ing effects of the virtual civil war in that section. Yet 
only a few days idleness resulted at Eccles. The company 
has a little emergency hospital, and on the day of the 
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explosion had just opened a bath-house for its men. 
There is an air of cleanly hopefulness about the company 
store and the people, which betokens the excellent char- 
acter of the management and personnel. 

One is, therefore, disposed to feel that at this mine 
less than at any others should this unfortunate accident 
have occurred, Neither operators nor miners merited any 
such unkindly fate and one begins to realize what a prob- 
lem is to be confronted if accidents are to be ruled out of 
mines .operated by men of less responsibility and filled 
with men of shiftless, characterless type, such as are often 
to be found where all the conditions of life are unfavor- 
able. 


SAFETY PROVISIONS 


The president, Frank Guiterman, has determined to 
take three steps to assure greater safety. Shaft No. 3 is 
already operated as a safety-lamp mine, all the miners 
and day men being provided with Hirsch electric mine 
lamps. Miners will no longer be permitted to load or fire 
their own shots. In that way. “solid shots” will be elim- 
inated and the character of the explosive used will be 





Eccitres, No. 6 WHERE THE MEN ESCAPED 


known beyond question as also the nature of the tamping. 
Moreover, the shooting will be done at night when the 
mines are nearly empty of men. Lastly, the voltage used 
in the electrification of the mine will be lowered to 220 
volts. 

These changes will involve much expense, but there is 
no question but that they are necessary. The workings will 
still be electrically operated gaseous mines. While the 
machines can and may be made explosion-proof, there 


is still a risk from the locomotives should a door be left . 


open and a heading become charged as a result, with gas 
in explosive quantity. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE RESCUE 


It is interesting to note that in moving a dead body 
in a room already so filled with gas that the bearers had 
to hold their lights low to avoid it, a cadger of carbide 
rolled out of the dead man’s pocket into a pool of water 
and immediately filled the air with acetylene gas, against 
which a safety lamp is said not to be a sufficient protec- 
tion. 

Nothing happened, but the rescuers were not satisfied 
till they were well removed from the place. Provided the 
cadger head is reasonably water-tight and is closed, no 
harm could result, but a loose capped cadger under such 
circumstances might cause a deplorable result. However, 
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cadgers of carbide and a room full ef gas rarely occur 
together. It would not, however, be impossible to start 
an explosion in that manner, even in a nongaseous mine. 


NEED FOR GREATER STRICTNESS 


It is to be hoped that the chief inspector of mines will 
err on the side of strictness in classifying mines, so that 
all which are in the least gassy shall be declared to gen- 
erate gas in dangerous quantities and shall be required 
to be operated with the use of safety lamps. There is 
really no logical reason any more why safety lamps 
should not be used. They give a better light than ever be- 
fore, so that the risks from roof falls and other dangers 
will not be unnecessarily increased by their use. And it 
is only right to note that not only in West Virginia, 
but in many other states are excessive risks being taken 
by the use of open lights in dangerously gaseous mines. 

The provision of shotfirers is also to be commended to 
the chief inspector’s attention. So Jong as shooting is 
done by all the miners and during working hours, there 
is great risk of illegitimate charging of holes and solid 
shooting and an assurance that when an explosion occurs 
as a result of this cause, nearly every man in the mine 
will be the victim of that one man’s carelessness. 

The company readily supplied every detail of infor- 
mation requested and gave every assistance to those who 
reported the disaster. F. P. Bayles is assistant general 
manager, M. E. Kent, superintendent of the three Eccles 
mines and of the Sun colliery, and R. J. Burmeister is 
chief engineer. . 


CoRONER’S VERDICT ; 


The yerdict of the coroner’s jury which was returned 
Sunday, May 17, after two days of investigation is as 
follows: 

We, the jury, find that John Adams and the 171 other men 
who were killed in shaft mine No. 5, at Eccles, Raleigh 
County, W.Va. on Tuesday, Apr. 28, 1914, came to their 
death by an explosion of gas in the said. mine. And we do 
further find that the eight men who came to their death in 
shaft mine No. 6 at Eccles, W. Va., on the evening of Tuesday, 
Apr. 28, 1914, came to their death-as a result of an explosion 
of gas and dust in shaft mine No. 5 at Eccles, W. Va., they 
having been overcome by afterdamp entering mine No. 6 after 
the explosion in mine No. 5, the two mines being connected. 

The accumulation of gas in mine No. 5, which was the 
primary cause of the explosion, was due to a short circuit of 
the air in the southern section of the mine. This gas was 
ignited by an open lamp and the explosion followed. 

We, the jury, furthermore find that this short circuit of 
air was caused without the knowledge or consent of the 
company or any of its operating staff, and that the company 
is in no way to blame for the disaster. ; 


LATER NOTE 
S. R. Ritchie, of the company, said that the cause 
above stated seemed the real origin of the accident. A 
contractor whose work in two parts of the mine had 
been rendered difficult by an intervening pillar of coal 
had blown a hole through it and was found dead not 
far from the pillar. Probably this pillar was one of the 
two in the First Right, Southern Section, where head- 
ings had been driven both inby and outby to meet. 


An air receiver with an accumulation of oily waste is 
liable to take fire if allowed to get hot. Consequently oil 
should not be allowed to collect in quantity at the top of 
the water which is drained from the air. When the water is 
drawn off, the oil will be deposited on the inner surfaces of 
the receiver and will be in suitable condition to evaporate 
and cause an explosion of great violence. 
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NOPSIS—The strikers are not surrendering their 


hould troops be withdrawn. The army forces have done 
a ardly anything to compel disarmament. Several men 
drought in by the operators since the Ludlow battle to 
work in the mines have been restrained by United States 
troops. A court martial is examining Major P. J. Ham- 
‘rock on charges of arson, murder, manslaughter and lar- 
Cony. The testimony of the militia in this trial is given 
in some detail. 
The striking mine workers have been somewhat slow to 
“surrender their arms, much to the discomforture of the op- 
ators and their employees. who are now disarmed and con- 
Menay hear that the U. S. trvops will soon be withdrawn. 
Confiscation has been long delayed and there has been 
... an excellent opportunity for the burying of guns. The 
oops entered the field Apr. 29, and only at 5 o’clock, May 
i, did the confiscatory order go into effect. Two whole 
“weeks passed during which the hiding of arms could pro- 
ceed. It is said the foreigners do not understana American 
ways and must be handled with gloves. We readily grant 
them such a lack of understanding and we conceive that 
“they are utterly at a loss to comprehend our dilatoriness 
in enforcing that most organic law of battle which prescribes 
disarmament of all persons not forming part of the army of 
occupation. Surely they draw the conclusion that we fear 
, Se and are too weak to attempt confiscation of their arms. 


‘THE STRIKERS ACCUSE OPERATORS OF HIDING ARMS 


_ he strikers have repeatedly declared that the operators 
ure hiding their arms; E. L. Doyle, secretary-treasurer of 
he United Mine Workers and apparently a man not given to 
areful statement, is freely circulating such reports. One 
ecific declaration to this effect was made in a local news- 
on and the editor was ordered by the military authorities 








retract this statement in the pages of his publication. 

Colonel Lockett is making careful search for a weapon 
from the stock of which a rubber fragment was broken dur- 
ing the Forbes tight. On May 15 this gun had not been de- 

ered by the strikers to the military authorities. 

The danger to the men working in the mines is con- 
siderable in case protection is removed by the United States 
a d it is likely that the nation will have to pay heavy dam- 
fies to-foreign countries should the Greeks and Bulgarians 
art a marauding expedition on unprotected mine camps. 
nis fact has appealed to Doctor Dumba, the Austro-Hun- 
arian ambassador, so forcefully, that he visited the Secre- 
3 tary of War and urged the retention of the United States 
_ at the seat of war. 






j THE U. S. ARMY SHOULD NOT LEAVE 


In fact, the sense that the army should not be removed 
is expressed by nearly all parties and there is everywhere a 
fear of replacing the Federal forces by the militia. It is 
ue that the militia which numbered, at the best, 1427 men, 
which was the number on Dec. 8, managed to keep order 
_Scarcely less complete than is now maintained by £700. Uses 
Idiers, but this militia was supported by the arms in the 
lands of the guards employed by the corporations. 

But the company men are now disarmed and the feeling 
so much more bitter that a larger force is needed, es- 
_ pecially as the forces of law and order realizing that the 
| a is backing the disorderly are severely crippled in 
( analine them. To show what a severe task is confronted, 
may call attention to the fact that Colonel Lockett re- 
Be ated the governor on May 8 to send militiamen to Glen- 
ood Springs, Oak Creek anJ Crested Butte in Garfield, Gun- 
son and Routt Counties, respectively, where conditions 
E extremely grave. He said that until he had at least 
0 more men it would be hazardous to weaken the forces 
w in charge of the disturbed districts of eastern Colorado. 
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THE WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DISTURBANCE 


The reader should carefully remember how remote these 
Places are. Thus Crested Butte while barely 51 miles from 
Glenwood Springs is 253 miles by railroad. Oak Creek is only 
miles from the latter place, but to reach it you must go 
Denver, 194 miles, and almost retrace your itinerary for 


. further 360 miles. With an insurrection of such magnitude 
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ns in sufficient numbers to give assurance of peace: 


“delivered him a message from Major 
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it is necessary to be sure that protection is adequate for all 
the widely separated mining camps. 

Those city people who insist on a policeman at every 
block can hardly understand the needs of a scattered popu- 
lation of peaceful workmen menaced by roving armed forces. 
There seems to be a degree of question as to the extent to 
which confiscation is to be carried. Advices state “no search 


for concealed weapons will be made without further orders 
from the War Department.” 
THE COURT MARTIAL 
The court martial of Major Patrick J. Hamrock, of the 


First Regiment of the Colorado National Guard, opened May 
13 with Col. W. A. Davis as president and Capt. Edwin A. 
Smith, acting judge advocate. All the members of the court 
were present except Capt. Ralph Dorn, who was absent in 
Routt County on military duty. Maj. H. A. Williams was 
substituted as a member of the court for Col. George M. Lee. 
Col. A. C. Sharpe, of the U.’S. Army, is attending the ses- 
sions as a spectator. 

The militia seems ready to assist the court in arriving at 
the truth. Liéut. K. E. Linderfelt very frankly testified that 
he had fired into the tents at Ludlow but not untii the 
strikers had opened fire. He said he had prevented his men 
from shooting when they could have killed 100 men at a 
volley. He told how Captain Carson had rescued several 
women and children from the tents. 

Lieut: S. J. Lamme, a physician at La Veta, Colo., 
acted as aide to Major Hamrock, during the attack of the 
Ludlow colonists and its repulse, testified that he carried 
orders from his commander to Captain Edwin S. Carson when 
that officer arrived with 40 members of Troop A from Trini- 
dad. - He stated that he heard Major Hamrock order the ma- 
chine-gun operators to fire at the pump house and at the 
rifle pits in the rear of the colony. He did not order them 
to fire at the tents. 


who 


THE LUDLOW CAMPERS FIRED FIRST 


Two other officers also in the battle swore that the strik- 
ers opened the fight by firing on the militiamen, that the 
bombs the soldiers fired were used simply as a signal for as- 
sistance as the telephone was too slow and uncertain a 
means of cdmmunication. They also declared that Major 
Hamrock was near the camp when the fire started and that 
they thought it originated from the upsetting of an oil lamp. 
In their view the victims died of suffocation, hours before 
the camp burned. 

Lieutenant Benedict of the National Guard declared: that 
the timbers in the shelter pit where the women and children 
were suffocated or burned were charred to a considerable 
depth and ‘the wrist and arm of one woman was found re- 
moved to a distance from the body. He testified that after 
he had come up from an arroyo that night he saw men run- 
ning into the tents and women rushing out crying “Dynamite, 
dynamite.” 

Captain Edward F. Carson gave straightforward testimony 
declaring that the soldiers and civilians looted suits of cloth- 
miscellaneous garments, umbrellas, jewelry, blankets, 
grips and satchels full of all kinds of articles. These he said 
would have been burned had they been allowed to remain. 
He said it was impossible to obtain discipline, even when 
he desired to prevent his men from unduly exposing them-~ 
selves to the fire. Carson further testified that Lieut. Lamme 
Hamrock ending with 
the words: “You’ve got to smoke them out.” 

Sergeant Patrick Cullom was the man in whose charge 
were placed Louis Tikas, the leader of the Greek strikers 
and probably as the Commission states the general of the 
whole colony, James Tyler and Frank Rebine. He declared 
that these escaped when the militia suffered a setback due 
to the firing from the Ludlow settlement. He described their 
being shot as they crossed the firing line. 

Tt seems that Troop A, which aided in repulsing the at- 
tack of the strikers at Ludlow, comprised 130 men of whom 
all but eight were mine guards and mine clerks. This agrees 
with the statement of the Military Commission which said 
that the troop had been so recently recruited that it had 
not yet selected its officers nor was it supplied with arms /| 
or ammunition. | 


THE UNION FORBIDS MEN TO TESTIFY 


So far no testimony has been taken from the inhabitants 
of the colony. When the Military Commission met, the strike 
leaders refused to testify because the inquiry was not open. 
Now they give as a reason for silence that the court-martial 
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militia. John McLennan, district 
secretary of the United Mine Workers announced that the 
strikers would not be permitted to testify. 

There were some truthful people in Ludlow and apparently 
the union is afraid of them. J. R. Lawson, who is a member 
of the National Executive Board of U. M. W. of A. some time 


intends to whitewash the 


ago declared to the press that he did not know positively 
who fired the first shots. He must have had a somewhat 
clear idea and did not want to inculpate his followers and 


so took refuge in a disingenuous ignorance. 

He also asserted that Louis Tikas was sent for by Ham- 
rock in order that he might be induced to surrender a non- 
union man which the strikers had in custody. This was 
Carindo Tuttoilmando. Now Lawson though he had every 
reason to deny the presence of this man if he were not there, 
failed to do so. These facts have given us some confidence 
in his veracity and probably after some shuffling if he faced 
the court martial he might tell the truth. The father of the 


t News 4 


STRIKING Miners At Heapquarters or U. M. W. or 


boy Snyder who was shot and several others might likewise 
be good witnesses. The union leaders have, however, no 
stomach to meet such an investigation. 


UNION LEADERS INDICTED 

John R. Lawson, Colorado member of the executive board 
of the United Mine Workers, Edward lL. Doyle, secretary- 
treasurer of District No. 15, and W. T. Hickey, secretary of 
the State Federation of Labor and about 150 men were in- 
dicted on May 14 by the local grand jury on charges of con- 
spiracy to murder and attempt to murder in the Hecla 
mine attack. 


WILL NOT PERMIT COAL COMPANY TO BRING IN MEN 


The United States troops have been removing several men 
who have been recently brought in by the companies to work 
in the mines. Their presence has been provocative to the 
strikers whose wrath the administration is determined to 
appease by every possible concession. Twenty-five mine 


one of the coal companies 
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workers who had been brought in by the operators to work 
in the Oakdale mine of the Oakdale Coal Co., and five men 
who were going to Primero were stopped poy the troops on 
May 14. On the day before six men employed to work at 
the Royal mine of the National Fuel Co. were prevented from 
going to work. From a letter received from an official of 
it appears that there will be no 
objection to individuals entering the state or passing from 
one part of the state to another to accept work from the coal 
companies. Only the deliberate importing of men is pro- 
hibited. 


THE MILLION-DOLLAR BOND 


The legislature of Colorado has been divided on the bond 
issue of $1,000,000 for the payment of the state troops. The 
Ardourel faction among the Democrats in the House desired 
to put the burden of the taxation on the well-to-do people 
in proportion to their wealth and especially on the coal op- 





A., IN TRINIDAD, COLO, 


erators who hired the men causing the disturbance. There 
is said to have been a gentlemen’s agreement with the Slat- 
tery-Fincher faction to introduce the bond bill with another 
which would provide for an income tax. 
The lack of parliamentary knowledge of the Ardourel fac- 
tion, who mistook the second reading for the first, at whic 
only the title is read, caused them to permit the bond bill 


to go to a second reading. The income-tax bill was not 
passed. The bond measure provides for certificates to run 


20 years and to draw 4 per cent. interest, with a sinking 
fund after 14 years to take up the bonds at maturity. 

The whole financing is clearly contrary to publie policy. 
Riot bonds should not be of so long a duration. Of the mil- 
lion dollars, $691,000 are already owing; the state has more 
serious expenditures to face than before and only $309,000 
with which to meet them. The contributions of the Union 
may be expected to keep up ‘the agitation for a long time 


as the fund for the strikers is more popular than ever. 


i May 23, 1914 
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The Pioneer Sentiment 
_ The pleasures of “roughing it,” of returning to the ele- 
| mental, of getting back to nature, appeal to us all. And 
“roughness, the elements and nature generally produce in 
“every man a degree of virility not to be despised. 
j Is it not true, however, that those who thus face na- 
ture find themselves scarred by the crudity of it all and 
become fiercer in their hates, !ess restrained in their am- 
_hition and less fettered by their environment. 
The pioneer, strong and forceful, has always been a 
Jeader in violence. The history ef our own West exhibits 
this fact. The story of the world in general affords 
‘plenty of illustrations as to the truth of this dictum. 
_ It is the establishment of civilization, with its com- 
forts and its restraints, which prevents violence and low- 
_ ers the force of passion. 
All this seems a far cry from coal mining. But if the 
“personal element, as a mine superintendent declared re- 
cently, is the most important study in coal mining, surely 
we have a right to refer to the effect a change in matertal 
conditions will have on success in operation. 
' We believe that the operators must endeavor to im- 
| prove their villages, to remove the rough-and-ready p1o- 
neer feeling, with its picturesque indifference to discom- 
| fort and its disposition to make each man an independent 
unit, utterly irresponsive to popular sentiment. Every 
| effort must be made to bring the outstanding characters 





under the influence of family ties, human association, 
education and religion. Every endeavor should be made 
| to hire, not mere bone and brawn, but character. 
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When Should Rescue Work Be 
9 Abandoned? 


Prof. Redmayne’s remarks concerning the unnecessary 

sacrifice of life in connection with rescue work follow- 
» ing a mine explosion, when workers place themselves in 
great danger in their endeavor to save entombed miners, 
have met with considerable criticism. It is recalled that 
in many instances men have been given up for lost, and 
yet have been ultimately rescued. The circumstances 
attending the Courrierés disaster in France have not been 
forgotten, and an-instance of another form of disaster, 
| namely the flooding of the Caradog Vale colliery in Great 
Britain, has been advanced to show that it is not always 
the highest wisdom to-“dogmatize upon theory.” In this 
f latter case, even the local mine inspector intimated defin- 
itely that all hope of rescuing the few men who were 
| 
) 





still in the mine had been abandoned. 

No one questions the ability or competence of the 
average mine examiner, but in this case, the inspector’s 
assumption was completely falsified by subsequent events. 
Curiously enough, one of the entombed men was able 
to walk out of the mine before it was discovered that 
any were alive. What, it is asked, would have been the 
situation if the mine had been closed down? It may 
| easily be conceived, in the event of a disaster, that one 

of two extremes may readily be taken. 
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On the one hand, hope may be abandoned at too early 
a stage, and men be lost who had merely entrenched 
themselves in some position of temporary security. The 
other extremity was demonstrated at Cadeby in England, 
and at many other mines, where the number of rescuers 
whose lives were sacrificed was in excess of the number 
of entombed workers. 

The problem bristles with difficulties, and each indi- 
vidual holocaust must be accepted generally as its own 
guide. The circumstances in one case may vary from 
those in a second instance. ‘There can be no really “safe 
rule” for guidance in these matters, and when a mistake 
or error of judgment occurs in any particular accident, 
the colliery community very likely will be unwilling to 
accept the excuse that action based on precedent was 
strictly followed. 

It is well to remember that at the Cadeby colliery in 
England, three mine inspectors were involved in such 
an error of judgment, and where authorities of such 
high standing are liable to be deceived—either one way 
or the other—the ordinary miner may be pardoned. for 
resenting any interference should he still perceive the 
least ray of hope in continuing his work of rescue. When 
the folly of proceeding further is clearly evidenced, then, 
of course, there is sufficient justification for making a 
determined stand against further possible sacrifice. Un- 
til then everything that is possible should be done. 

In connection with the discussion of this serious prob- 
lem, there is one important reflection: It would be un- 
fortunate to induce a state of mind, or point of view, 
making it possible for the acknowledged bravery of the 
mining community to go out of fashion. Science may 
achieve a great deal, but, balanced by sound practical 
common sense brave men should still perform brave deeds. 
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Why Some Operators Fail 


Operators too often begin their reforms at the wrong 
sad. They select their material without judgment, and 
grumble and declaim when it does not reach up to their 
expectations. 

The woman who marries a man to reform him is like 
the operator who hires a miner whom he knows has been 
in debt needlessly for the last ten or fifteen years. Such 
a workman is utterly beyond reform. 

Every man around a mine should, if possible, be an 
efficient worker and a money saver. It is hard to thrust 
out the inefficient with the union to oppose such action ; 
but it is not hard, we believe, to keep him from coming 
in. Give good living conditions and get a reputation for 
fair treatment; this will attract good men. 

But do not go out and bring in men of unknown char- 
acter and agree to advance them transportation, tools and 
a week’s living. If the men have not enough money to 
come to your camp, they are liberal spenders and perhaps 
drunkards. They are probably inefficient men and not 
at all to be desired. 

Above all, donot do your colonizing by sending out 
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padrones who will he to and mislead the men whom they 
secure. Such exploiters of both capital and labor regard 
all two-legged creatures as men. No one is so out-at-heels, 
so lazy, shiftless, drunken, but that he will satisfy them. 

And, lastly, do not regard drunkenness as a light of- 
tense, or put a saloon in your mining town. Men who 
drink should be weeded out and no attempt should be 
made to accommodate them. The sentiment of the public 
supports the operator in this move and will be with him 
when he removes the wife beater and the man who neg- 
lects his children. 

Character must be the watchword. The tonnage may 
be raised temporarily by disregarding it, but trouble ul- 
timately results. Many a mine runs along with poor 
human equipment, and when ultimately there is a general 
smash-up, there is no reason for surprise. If operators 
selected their machines as they do their men, they could 
expect no other result than disaster. 


on 
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A Trust im Virtue 


It has been said that industrial corporations have 
brought criticism on themselves by allowing some of their 
competitors to engage in questionable practices. It is 
certain that the public is convinced that there is a trust 
in morals even more truly than there is in prices. The 


man on the street regards the morals of one corporation ° 


as a fair basis for the indictment of them all. 

It is necessary, therefore, that there should be a strong 
attempt among all right-thinking, right-acting corpora- 
tions to bring pressure to bear on all those who use their 
men wrongfully and which do not seek safety in opera- 
tion. As a body the industry should endeavor to clear 
away dishonesty and carelessness from its mining op- 
erations. In no better way can harmful legislation aris- 
ing from the indignation of an aroused public be avoided. 

Moreover, only by compelling every one in the busi- 
ness to deal with fairness, can upright men continue in a 
business where competition is as fierce as in coal mining. 

In no matter should there be more stringent endeavor 
than in arranging for fair weight. It is true that coal 


sometimes loses in weight from drying and again by 


theft on the railroad, but these losses should be sustained 
by the operator, not the miner. The miner is surely con- 
tributing all that can be demanded of him when he loses 
what dribbles off the mine cars. Only when there is a 
violent wreck does the miner get compensation for such 
losses. The loss of coal at many mines during the care- 
Jess transportation to the surface is much larger than the 
corporation suffers during the trip to the scales. Con- 
sequently, we think it an extremely questionable practice 
to try and make the weigh scales of the tipple-check the 
scales of the railroad company by manipulation of the 
former, 

Especially is it wrong to make the whole tonnage sold 
balance the tonnage for which the miner is paid, over- 
looking all the tonnage used in power output at the mine. 
Moreover, it is unfair to take the weight of empty cars 
in the winter, when they are well sodden, to compute the 
net weight of the loads, and make no change in the sum- 
mer when the majority of the cars are dried out. 

It is essential to do everything to prevent all such 
irregularites, even if we have to introduce scales to weigh 
cach empty car on its return from the dump. There are 
devices now by which such a weighing can be made auto- 
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matic and which need no watching. By averaging weights 
of empties one day, the fair tare could be found for the 
next. 

Most of the coal companies are above little tricks in 
their weighing. Those that are striving to balance evenly 
their debits to the miners with the credits from the rail- 
roads are giving reasonably accurate weight and are satis- 
fying’ themselves with the thought that the contrivance 
used is largely to avoid paying for water which the miner 
did not dig, dirt which he should not have loaded, coal 
which the children should not have stolen or which the 
railroad should not have bumped off the car. But some 
companies seek even a balance in their favor and in any 
event a scale committee formed of miners’ and operators’ 
representatives traveling from mine to mine with an ade- 
quate equipment for testing scales would give the men 
an assurence they would not otherwise have. 

There are several ways in which a union of operators, 
a trust of virtue, could be formed, which would make 
everyone, operator, miner and public better satisfied. The 
agreement of the operators is made as a result. of , their 
combined effort, but never do these same coal-mine own- 
ers join hand in hand to force all the members of their 
organization to keep the agreement to the letter. 

We would suggest that all those operators who believe 
in safety in their mines to such a degree that they want 
strict laws to make those safety provisions binding on 
all, join the American Mine Safety Association and make 
it a live body and equal to the work it proposes to do. 

We would urge that all the associations of operators 
use their coercion not only on their employees, but on 
themselves to the end that the agreements made shall be 
kept to the letter and to so modify those agreements that 
unsanitary and unsafe conditions in camps and mines 
may not be possible. 

The coal industry is a public necessity Nobody can es- 
cape paying for coal or taxes. The mind of the man on 
ihe street is obsessed against the coal operator and the 
tax collector. He cannot escape the coal operator’s 
charges any more than he can transportation dues, and so 
he rebels against the coal operators as he does against the 
railroad. Only by conducting the coal business on a 
higher moral plane than the traffic of the rest of the 
world can the operator hope to free himself from cen- 
sure. 


The World’s Coal 

The world’s output of coal at the present time-is ap- 
proximately 1,300,000,000 metric tons annually. Of this 
cnormous total the greater part, or about 75 per cent., 
comes from the United States, Great’ Britain and Ger- 
many. The value of the world’s output of coal is about 
$2,300,060,000. More than 3,000,000 men are now en- 
paged in this great industry. 

It is interesting to note that in the United States where 
we produce more than half a billion tons each year, only 
800,000 men are employed, while in Great Britain, where 
the production is considerably less than 300,000,000 tons 
annually, more than 1,100,000 men are employed. Eye 
in Germany, where efficiency is supposed to be high, 700,- 
000 men are employed to produce 240,000,000 tons. 

It is possible, however, that our high mechanical effi- 
ciency, and consequent rush, is partly responsible for the 
high death rate in American. mines, 
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The Membership of the Amere 


icam Mime Safety Association 
It may not be generally known that the American 
Mine Safety Association has memberships of various 
kinds. There are “active members,” who are permitted 
to join because their occupation, affilhation or interest 
qualifies them to consider the issues and forward the 
aims for which the association is organized. Of these 
there were 127 at the last enumeration. The annual 
dues are $3. 


THe INCORPORATED MEMBERS 


Then there are associate members, which are not per- 
sons of flesh and blood, but national institutes, societies 
and associations, national and state departments and bu- 
-yYeaus; and firms and corporations concerned in the min- 
ing industry or whose principal object is the reduction of 
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THE Nationa, SERVICE Corps 

The National Service Corps contains 226 members, 
who pay 50c. dues per annum. Only those can belong 
who are actively connected with mining or metallurgy 
and have received sufficient instruction and training or 
have had such experience as may enable them to act as 
a member of either a mine-rescue or a first-aid team. 

Only those can belong as mine rescuers who hold a 
certificate of proficiency from the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines 
from any of its codperative stations or from the state 
mine-rescue departments. But the association retains the 
power to recognize the certificates of other bodies. 

To join the Service Corps as a first-aid man, the appli- 
cant must be certified as proficient by the U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines, any of its codperative stations, the state mine- 
rescue departments, the American Red Cross, the Army, 
Navy or similar Hospital Corps or the St. John’s Am- 
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MInE-REscuE AND First-Arp DipLtomMas ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN MINE SAFETY ASSOCIATION 


the loss of life and property in mines. The annual dues 
are $10, except to the Federal Bureau of Mines, which is 
prohibited by a statute from payment of membership 
fees or dues in societies or associations. These associate 
Members are entitled to representation by three persons, 
each of whom is entitled to all the privileges of active 


members. Of these there were 29 mentioned in the last 
report. Three manufacturing corporations only have so 


far entered under this head, the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
the Mannesmann Light Co. and the E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours Powder Co. More of such concerns should be- 
come members. 

There are two mining associations, only one of which 
is a coal-mining body, the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, and the Gogebic Range Mining Association. 
All the other institutes should incorporate in this society. 
- The list of mining companies is larger and includes nearly 
_ all the largest concerns, especially those in the anthracite 
region. There are also several of the smaller corpora- 
tions. When a company itself is interested it has some 
tight to appeal to its men to belong. 


bulance Corps, or their equivalents, as may be duly au- 
thorized by the association. 

Instead of such certificates of training, applicants may 
be admitted upon presentation of sufficient evidence of 
having been engaged in such organized and scientifically 
conducted rescue or first-aid work as to warrant their 
approval by members of the committee: To have won a 
place in mine-rescue or first-aid contests, field meets, 
demonstrations or maneuvers and training work in prep- 
aration for the same may be accepted as evidence of eli- 
gibility for service membership. 


Tue Burron Is A BapGr or Honor 


Thus those who are service members may wear their 
buttons with a great degree of pride. The regular or ac- 
tive members and the associates do not partake of that 
distinction, the badge they wear showing their interest 
and desire to assist and not their ability to perform 
such acts of mercy. There is no little merit in deserving 
the button of the service member, for it shows training 
and education and not merely the contribution of money 
to the cause. 
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Of course, the applicant for service membership must 
fill out an application form, showing his training, ex- 
perience and practical work in mine rescue, first-aid, or 
both. This will be checked by the secretary from such 
records as are available and if it cannot be thus checked 
it will be forwarded to that member of the service mem- 
bership who lives nearest the applicant, for his approval 
or rejection. 
Tirte tro MempersHip Musr Bre MaAINnrAtNep 


Each service corps member will receive a diploma lke 
those shown and will also receive a button like that illus- 
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Burrons Worn BY SERVICE MEMBERS 


trated above. Hach member has to submit a statement 
each year certified by his mine manager, physician or 
safety engineer or by an active or associate member of the 
association, showing he has taken supplemental training 
during the year. 

Any man, therefore, who is duly a member of the ser- 
vice corps, not only has been a first-aid or mine-rescue 
man, but has, moreover, kept up his training and is fit 
for service. 

We believe there will be several who will qualify this 
year and will wear this badge of honor. Every first-aid 
and mine-rescue corps should make it a point to induce 
its members to join the association. 
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Meeting of the Kentucky Mine 
ing Imstitute 
SYNOPSIS—A well attended institute with a swecess- 
ful first-aid meet. Some observations and criticisms of 
the work performed by the teams in the latter. 
a 

The Kentucky Mining Institute held its summer meet- 
ing, May 8 and 9, in Lexington, Ky. The sessions were 
well attended, and it is evident that its future will be 
most successful though its earlier history was not so as- 
suring. The session of the first day was held in the Min- 
ing Engineering Building of the Kentucky State Univer- 
sity. Unfortunately the president, W. L. Moss, was not 
able to be present on that day, and R. D. Rash, his im- 
mediate predecessor in the chair, presided in his stead. 

Major R. U. Patterson, Medical Corps, U. 8. Army, 
who is in charge of the First-Aid Department of the 
American Red Cross, made an address. A buffet lunch was 
then served in the Buell Armory by the department of 
domestic science of the University. In the afternoon, 
©. W. Strickland, mining engineer for the West Ken- 
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tucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky., read an article on “Some 
Other Difficulties” ; E. Drennen, manager of the Elkhorn 
Division of the Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., a 
paper on “Mine Motors”; I. P. Tashof, of the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, an account of “Mine Safety in the 
Lake Superior Copper District.” “The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law” was discussed by W. H. Cunningham, 
secretary of the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association, 
Ashland, Ky., and “The New Mining Law,” by C. J. 
Norwood, chief inspector of mines, Lexington, Ky. 


THE BANQUET 


At 8:45 p.m., a banquet was held in the dining hall 
of the Phoenix Hotel. Johnson N. Camden acted as 
toastmaster, and the grace was delivered by Bishop Bur- 
ton. John G. Cramer, secretary of the Lexington Com- 
mercial Club, delivered an address on “Lexington as a 
Mining Town.” Henry S. Barker, president of the 
State University, then spoke on the “State University 
and its Relation to the Mining Industry of Kentucky.” 

Major R. U. Patterson’s remarks related to the pres- 
ent condition of Mexico and the preparation of the Red 
Cross to meet the situation should further unfortunate 
developments occur. W. L. Moss, being still absent, F. D. 
Rash spoke on various topics and Van H, Manning fol- 
lowed with an address on “The National Bureau of 
Mines.” Ags the hour was late the impromptu remarks 
scheduled on the program were omitted. 


MrIntinG Pictures AND Business SESSION 


On the following day exhibits of “Safe Methods of 
Mining Bituminous Coal at the Mines of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va., and of “An 
American in the Making” were made at a local moving- 
picture theater. A short business session was then held 
in the ballroom of the hotel. 


The discussion of funds which is perennial at most of 
such institutes took up much time. Like all organizations 
to which the subscription rate is only $2, there is a shortage 
in the treasury. Part of this is due to the cost of moving 
the experimental gallery to Lexington for the meet and part 
is accountable to expenditures for printing and postage. The 
operators of western Kentucky contributed liberally toward 
the expenses of moving the gallery and the eastern Kentucky 
operators will doubtless do equally well when so requested, 
so the only deficit remaining will be that for regular expendi- 
tures and, as a result of a vote, an assessment of $1 will be 
levied on members to wipe out this item. 

\ 
THe New OFFicers 

The following were elected officers of the institute: 
President, H. La Viers, Paintsville, Ky. ; secretary-treas- 
urer, I. P. Tashof, State University, Lexington, Ky. ; viee- 
presidents: W. C. Tucker, Benham, Ky.; L. B. Abbott, 
Jenkins, Ky.; W. 8. Wells, Prestonburg, Ky.; J. E. But- 
ler, Stearns, Ky.; B. R. Hutchcraft, Lexington, Ky, ; 
©. W. Taylor, Greenville, Ky.; and T, EH. Jenkins, Stur- 
gis, Ky. 

Tn the afternoon the first-aid men and the band met at 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. station and marched to the 
athletic field of the University. The students were hold- 
ing a track meet and the spectators divided their atten- 
tion between the first-aid events, the track exploits and 
the explosion gallery. 

The contesting teams were as follows: 


1. Continental Coal Corporation, team No. 1. 2. Stearns 
Coal Co., Barthell team. 3. Consolidation Coal Co., Van Lear 
team. 4. St. Bernard Mning Co., team No. 1. 5. Continental 
Coal Corporation, team No. 2. 6. W. G. Duncan Coal Co, 
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A bleeding. 
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Graham team. 7. Stearns Coal Co., Stearns team. 8. Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Jenkins team No. 1. 9. Continental Coal 
Corporation, Barker team. 10. Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham 
team. 11. W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Skibo team, Greenville, 
iy. 12. North East Coal Co., Auxier team. 13. W. G. Dun- 
fan Coal Co., Luzerne team. 14. Stearns Coal Co., Worley 
feam. 15. Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins team No. 2. 16. 
Continental Coal Corporation, team No. 4. 17. Stearns Coal 
Yamacraw team. 


Unconscious Bur Nor AspHyXIATED 


The first event was for one man only: 


Man is found unconscious, having 
wound on the left side of the head 
wound about 2x1 in. in diameter on 
shoulder. 5 


sustained a lacerated 
(temple) and a like 
the point of the left 


Treat the case and carry 25 ft. 


CeO, 
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of putting the tourniquet too far from the injury when 
there was profuse bleeding. Let the first-aid man_re- 
member that the tourniquet is not a harmless instrument. 
It has a long record of deaths as well as of life savings. 
It might be well to quote from the new American Red 
Cross book: 

“In consequence of cutting off the circulation” by the 
tourniquet “mortification and death of the part may 
follow. 


Therefore, tourniquets should never be used ex- 
cept when necessary and they should be removed as soon 
as possible.” In this case, several men put the tourniquet 
on the artery of the thigh. 


The circulation was thus de- 





First-Ar Squaps Comperine at INstrruTe 
Meer 


In the view of the judges, resuscitation was uwnneces- 
sary in this case. Of course, if the unconsciousness had 
been the result of electric shock or asphyxiation from bad 
air, in fact, had he not been breathing, then the pulmo- 
tor, the Shaeffer method or some other device, might have 
been used with advantage. But it is to be noted, the state- 
ment is merely that he is wnconscious, and there seems 
reason enough for that condition in the lacerated wounds 
of the temple and shoulder. It is essential that the man 
receive treatment for both these injuries immediately 
and not for a condition which the first-aid men have little 
or no reason to believe exists. 

It is waste of time to treat for injuries not received, 
especially those demanding when indicated such extended 
treatment as resuscitation. If the man is actually breath- 
ing, the unnecessary work of stimulating the lungs would 
take place while he was rapidly losing blood and strength. 
It would make the condition of the patient worse rather 
than better. 

Some favored the Sylvester method because that system 
had been taught them. It did not occur to them that a 
lacerated wound on the point of the shoulder would be 
made far more dangerous if the pump-handle motion of 
the Sylvester method were used on the patient. First- 
aid men must think. The problems, doctors have taught, 
will not necessarily be the conditions underground, and 
if a first-aid man cannot distinguish between the spirit 
of the instruction and the letter of it, he is a mere auto- 
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maton and unworthy of a medal. 


WuHerE To ARREST BLEEDING 


second was a full-team event: 
The se 1 was a full-team event: 


After falling off a car a man is found to have the fol- 
lowing injuries: A compound fracture of the lower jaw on 
the right side with slight bleeding, a deep lacerated wound 
on the inner side of the left ankle with profuse bright red 
Treat and carry 50 ft. on a stretcher. 


Last year both at the Knoxville, Tenn., meet and at 


\ that at Pittsburgh, Penn., several men made the mistake 


BANQUET OF THE Kentucky Minine Instirure, Lex- 


INGTON, KENTUCKY 


stroyed throughout the limb. There was no need what- 
ever to press the artery so far away from the injury. 
Event No. 3 was for two men: 
Coal has fallen on a miner. When reached he is found 
to be unconscious and has received the following visible in- 
juries: Left ear torn off and the ends of the fingers of right 


hand crushed off, all wounds bleeding profusely. Treat and 
carry 50 ft. without a stretcher. 


In this event also some first-aid men put the tourniquet 
on the upper arm instead of near the injury. The artery 
of the arm is divided at the wrist, as shown in the illus- 
tration, but by using two pads, this difficulty can be 





ARTERIES AND Bones In Arm SHowtnc WHERE BLoop 


Frow Can Br Stroppep 

Wherever there is an exposed artery and a bone against 
which it can be thrust there will be found a place where 
bleeding can be arrested. 
met. “For arresting bleeding of the hand alone,” says 
the Red Cross Textbook, “pressure on the pulse at the 
outer side of the wrist and at the same place on the inner 
side will stop bleeding.” Both parts of the artery must 
be controlled as they form a loop from which other arter- 
les to the fingers branch. 


No BLEeepIne AND THEREFORE No TourNIQUET 


Event No. 4 was for the full teams: 


A miner fell out of a cage a distance of about 15 ft., just 
as the cage started up the shaft. He is found to be uncon- 
scious and to have the following injuries: Compound frac- 
ture of the left leg below the knee with bone sticking out 
on inside of the leg. Practically no hemorrhage. Treat and 
earry on an improvised stretcher. 


The first-aid men should have read the remarks quoted 
before on the dangers of the tourniquet. They certainly 
would not have then, with unanimity, clapped it on the 
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patient’s leg before he started to bleed. Perhaps his leg 
artery may have received some injury and shock has 
caused a temporary cessation of the blood flow. Well 
and good. The right practice would be to put the tourni- 
quet in place untightened, so that it could be tightened 
up should the blood flow become dangerous. But with a 
hemorrhage, such as described, the probabilities are that 
nothing worse than capillary bleeding is to be anticipated 
and the tourniquet is really not likely to be needed. How- 
ever, the first-aid men put it on, subjecting the patient to 
both unnecessary pain and needless danger. 


Do Not SMOTHER A PATIENT AFTER Reviving Him 


Event No. 5 was also a full-team event: 


A miner is found unconscious due to afterdamp and has 
received burns of the hands, forearms, neck and face. Treat 
and carry 50 ft. on a stretcher made of coats and poles. 


Here the most marked error made was to put the gauze 
on the patient before making holes for his nose and 
mouth. The man has become unconscious from after- 
damp; his breathing is doubtless labored and it is most 
important to delay long enough to provide for his un- 
trameled respiration. 


THE PENALTIES AND AWARDS 
- 


The penalties and discounts used by the American 
Mine Safety Association were adopted. The judges were 
all medical men; in fact, the Red. Cross will not permit 
laymen to act as judges in events in which it participates. 
The principal awards were as follows: 


Sanchez Challege Cup. Donated by M. Sanchez, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., to W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Graham, Tenn. (Cup 
must be won twice in succession before it becomes the prop- 
erty of any team; meantime, it is to be competed for an- 
nually.) 

State University Trophy Cup. Donated by the State Uni- 
versity and presented by Henry S. Barker, the president of 
the university, to the Continental Coal Corporation team 
IN On ie 

Lungmotor, donated by the Life Savings Devices Co. Won 
by the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Luzerne team. 

Sixty dollars in gold, donated by the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Co. and an Anemometer donated by the Davis Instrument 
& Manufacturing Co. This was presented for division be- 
tween the Stearns Coal Co. Barthell team and the Wisconsin 
Steel Co. Benham team. 

Six vest-pocket compasses, donated by the Fairmont Ma- 
chinery Co.- Won by W. G. Duncan, Skibo team, Green- 
ville, Ky. 

Fifteen dollars in gold, donated by Ohio Brass Co. 
by the Continental Coal Corporation, Barker team. 

Twelve dollars cash, donated by Bryan-Hunt Co., of Lex- 
ington, Ky. Won by the Consolidation Coal Co. Jenkins 
team No. 1. 

The Benham team of the Wisconsin Steel Co. getting a 
larger score than the Barker team of the Continental Coal 
Corporation received the 1913 first prize for which the two 
teams had previously tied. This was a large silver cup pre- 
sented by the Goodman Manufacturing Co. 

There were several other smaller prizes. Medals were 
awarded to the members of the team receiving the highest 
average, by the American Red Cross and the American Mine 
Safety Association. 


Won 


During the afternoon the large explosion gallery was 
fired, twice, once with a permissible explosive with a deflec- 
tive force equal to a half pound of 40-per cent. glycerin 
dynamite, tamped by one pound of clay and once with 
black blasting powder of equal deflective force tamped by 
two pounds of dry clay. In each case, plenty of bitumi- 
nous coal dust was present, and as might be anticipated, 
there was no explosion in the first instance and a most 
severe one in the second. 
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Free Course of Imstruction for 
West Virginia Miners 


In order to further the work of the operators in im- 
proving mining methods and conditions in West Virginia, 
and to assist the State Mining Department in an educa- 
tional and safety campaign, the Board of Regents of the 
State University has appointed an additional member of 
the faculty, whose business it will be to organize training 
schools for the miners throughout the state. This new 
faculty member is Robert S. Gatherum, who has been 
designated as Assistant Professor in Mining, and his ap- 
pointment will become effective July 1. 

Mr. Gatherum’s duties will keep him constantly in the 
mining fields, and as the classes in mining instruction are 
crganized, the work will be put in charge of some well 
qualified local man. The courses of instruction will be 
such as are recommended by the Department of Mining 
at the University, and will be selected according to the 
conditions in each locality. Lantern slides and motion 
pictures will show how mining camps may be made both 
sanitary and attractive; how accidents occur and how 
they may be avoided; the safe method of undercutting 
coal by pick and machine; how roofs should be examined 
and posts set; the proper handling and storage of explo- 
sives, etc. These pictures have been made to develop the 
“safety-first’” idea, and will be readily understood by the 
foreigners who are unable to speak English. 

Equipment. will also be carried to demonstrate the 
characteristics and behavior of the various mine gases, 
and a few simple experiments with each gas will impress 
upon the miners their properties and dangers. A number 
of instructive experiments will also be performed upon 
coal dust, for the purpose of emphasizing its danger. The 
lectures will include such subjects as sanitation, first-aid- 
to-the-injured, the raising of garden produce, ete. 

Mr. Gatherum is a practical mining man, and is es- 
pecially well fitted for the duties of his position. He 
made his start as a trapper boy in the mines of West Vir- 
ginia at the age of 14, and after wielding the pick for a 
number of years, he accumulated sufficient funds to se- 
cure an education as mining engineer at the West Vir- 
ginia University, and has since been located in the New 
River and Kanawha fields. 

This further indication of the University’s desire to ex- 
tend its usefulness and carry its instruction to the min- 
ers will be generally commended. That such move- 
ments tend to decrease the death and accident rates can 
be proved from the results that have attended similar ef- 
forts elsewhere. The Kanawha and New River fields 
have been chosen to inaugurate the movement, which will 
be extended to other fields as soon as possible. 
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Coming Meetings 


The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., June 2, 3 and 4. 


The annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the U. S. A. will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn., June 9, 10, 11 
and 12, with headquarters at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. 


The annual meeting of the International Railway Fuel 
Association will be held in Chicago, Ill, June 18, 19, 20 and 


21, with headquarters at the Hotel La Salle, La Salle and 
Madison Sts. 


May 23, 1914 
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Explaining an Extraordinary 
Experience 


The extraordinary experience described by John Law- 
lor, Jr., Coan Acre, Apr. 25, p. 682, while unique, will 
not, I believe, be regarded as wholly phenomenal, when 
the attendant circumstances are taken into consideration. 
In my opinion, the peculiar action of the flame of the 
open light, the flame cap and the inflammation of the 
mixture with its billowy or undulatory movement can be 
explained in accordance with the operation of natural 
laws under unusual conditions and experimented with in 
an unusual manner. 

According to the description given, the roof fell to a 
height of about 314 ft. above the line of stratification 
of the drawslate. By the building of a brattice extend- 
ing toward the face, from the last cut-through, the sec- 
tional area of the air passage was considerably reduced 
and, as a result, the air traveled with a much higher 
velocity. When this current reached the cavity left by 
the fall, it would naturally expand some, but its course 
would be deflected upward above the fall. 

Referring to the accompanying. figure, I have indi- 
cated by the light curved lines the comparative velocity 
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ILLUSTRATING ACTION OF AIR CURRENT ON ACCUMU- 
LATIONS OF GAS 


of the air waves passing over the fall. At the top of 
the fall and above the passing air current, I have indi- 
cated by dotted lines the gas which is issuing from the 
crevices of the strata and is in different stages of dilu- 
tion by the air current. Under these conditions, while 
the air passing over the fall might be practically free 
from gas to any extent that could be detected by the 
lamp, the gas close to the roof would be almost pure 
(unmixed with air). Between the passing air and the 
accumulating gas, there would be a more or less unde- 
fined line where the mixture of gas and air would be in- 
flammable and above this line a light would be extin- 
guished by the sharp gas near the roof. A lamp raised 
into this mixture would, therefore, first show a cap; but, 
later, the lamp would be extinguished by the sharp gas. 

Referring to the flame cap leaving the lamp, and float- 
ing upward with a gyratory movement, it is possible to 
imagine that in this contracted area and limited space, 
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with a free flow of gas above and a pure air current flow- 
ing below, the peculiar phenomenon was presented of a 
sharp transition from an inflammable to an extiactive 
atmosphere. Again, by any sudden deflection of the air 
into the cavity, it may be supposed that, with the rapid 
diffusion of the gas assisted thus by the velocity of the 
air current, an inflammable portion of this accumulation 
was swept from the main body and carried forward as 
described. 

The wave-like appearance of the burning mixture is 
sufficiently common to need no explanation. It is a well 
known fact that gas often travels a considerable distance 
in stratified layers, in a strong current of air. In my 
own experience, I have often been forced to the conclu- 
sion that a higher percentage of gas is found in the air 
close to the roof and extending partly down the sides or 
ribs of the entry. This condition, I believe to be due to 
the air current being retarded more at these points of 
contact with the roof and sides of the entry, whereby the 
air supply is less in proportion to the quantity of gas 
present at those points. ‘The impression that there was 
“oas all around;” as Mr. Lawlor expresses it, is most 
assuredly correct; but it was this fact that made the ex- 
periment he conducted more dangerous. Again, since 
the gas acted in the usual manner when the air current 
was cut off, it is reasonable to suppose that there was 
nothing in the composition of the gas that would give 
rise to the peculiar manifestations described. 

I. C. ParrFirr. 

Jerome, Penn. 


Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 


Letter No. 4—I am an ardent believer in the adoption 
of any means that will tend to the conservation of human 
life. In respect to the construction of safety chambers 
in mines, as a means to this end, the question naturally 
suggests itself: Will such chambers provide the greatest 
degree of safety, without making suitable auxiliary pro- 
visions that will render them available under all condi- 
tions. I am inclined to answer this question in the 
negative. I do not offer this statement as an argument 
against the installation of such refuge places in mines, or 
to detract, in any degree, from their utility. I simply 
want to draw attention to a fact that is already well 
known, but too apt to be overlooked; namely, that such 
chambers provided in mines will not be “havens of 
refuge” under all conditions. 

Ignoring, for the present, the number, location and 
manner of construction of the chambers, and confining 
this discussion to the question of their accessibility at the 
moment of need, as a measure of their efficiency, I think 
that the chances are chiefly against their availability, in 
most mine disasters. In discussing the question, know- 
ing by experience that an explosion may occur in any 
portion of the mine, we should consider three cases: 
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First, assuming the explosion takes place at a point 
inby from the location of the chamber. It is apparent 
that the pasageways leading to the place of refuge may be 
rendered impassable, cither by the destruction caused by 
the force of the explosion, or by the presence of after- 
damp or fires. In either case, the refuge chamber would 
be inaccessible to the survivors at the working face. 

Second, assuming the explosion occurred at a point 
vutby from the location of the chamber, while the pass- 
ageways leading thereto may not be obstructed as in the 
previous case, by broken timbers and falls of roof, they 
may soon be so filled with afterdamp as to be impassable, 
and access to the refuge chamber again cut off. 

Third, if the explosion should occur in the immediate 
vicinity of the refuge chamber, it is possible that not 
only the roadways would be rendered impassable, but the 
chamber itself might be destroyed or the entrance thereto 
effectively blocked. It is necessary to consider these con- 
tingencies as possible, whether there be provided one or 
more such places of refuge. 

Granting the truth of the foregoing remarks, we must 
conclude that to make the refuge-chamber idea effective, 
it will be necessary to supply the workmen with appli- 
ances that will be a protection and enable them to reach 
the refuge chamber under conditions that would other- 
wise make this impossible, owing to the intervening after- 
damp. In line with my previous statement, I would sug- 
_gest the advisability of installing in every working place 
a breathing apparatus and portable electric lamp that 
would be available for each man, in time of need. I 
believe this provision would help to make the refuge 
chamber available to survivors of an explosion. 

While much attention has been given to the work of 
rescue following an explosion, it seems to me, as has been 
suggested by John Rose, CoAn Agr, Apr. 18, p. 657, 
that more attention should be given to precautionary and 
protective measures, both legal and otherwise. The ques- 
tion of expense is a minor factor in comparison with the 
possibility of saving human lives. There is probably 
no more hazardous business or occupation than that of 
coal mining, and few in which there is more recklessness 
and carelessness displayed on the part of the workers. 
It will be generally admitted that there are no greater 
gamblers on human life than miners, and this must be 
controlled by moral suasion or physical force—law. 

LOS Parrirrs 


Jerome, Penn. 
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The Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 5—I have been much interested in what has 
been written in regard to the responsibilities resting on 
the mine foreman and his relation to the superintendent. 
While I think that every man serving in the capacity 
of superintendent of mines should be capable of passing 
any examination required of mine foremen, I beheve that 
raany foremen who find fault because the superintendent 
does not accept their suggestions and adopt the methods 
they propose, are themselves to blame. In many such 
cases, the incompetency rests with the foreman and not 
with the superintendent. 

Tt is well known that there are many incompetent 
mine foremen who hold certificates of competency, but 
who surely have never passed a rigid examination. Such 
men lack the necessary ambition to make them successful 
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in the operation of a mine; they are, in fact, only “time- 
keepers.” All men are alike to them; they know little 
of the work being done, because they do not get around 
the mine to personally inspect and superintend the work. 

Compare such a man with the competent and ambitious 
mine foreman who realizes that he is more than a mere 
“timekeeper.” This man is known to ail his men and he, 
iu turn, knows the character of every man in the mine. 
He is a good judge of human nature and this fact gives 
him the ability to handle men successfully. He is always 
ready to adopt improved means or methods; he consults 
lus assistants and firebosses on every important question. 
fie is devoid of prejudice or biased opinions. Such a 
mine foreman is not satisfied except when he has every- 
thing working in proper order. After starting the men 
to W orks in the morning, he proceeds to examine the road- 
ways, travelingways, air courses and working places in 
the mine. He thus acquaints himself with every condi- 
tion that exists in the workings. He expects his assist- 
ants and firebosses to spare no pains or effort in making 
the mine safe. He instructs them to report to him at 
once any place in regard to which there may be a doubt. 

It is unnecessary to state that such a man has generally 
the hearty cooperation of his superintendent; and even 
when this is lacking, he seldom complains, but strives to 
;roduce the best results with the material at his com- 
mand. His knowledge of mining and thorough acquaint- 
ence with the conditions underground enable him to 1m- 
press his ideas and to offer practical suggestions. 

By thus comparing the competent and incompetent 
mine foremen and the manner in which each performs 
his work, it is made plainly apparent that it is the negli- 
gence, incompetency and lack of ambition on the part 
of a foreman that is more often the cause of mine acci- 
dents, than the incompetency of the superintendent. 
B. J. Crooks, Asst. Foreman, 

Carnegie Coal Co. 
= 


as 


Midway, Penn. 


Letter No. 6—The mine foreman is a greater factor 
and plays a more important part in the coal-mining in- 
dustry of today than is generally supposed. The plan 
ot development, methods of producing coal and provisions 
for the safety of the men, in many of the smaller opera- 
tions, are left wholly to him; and the 1esults obtained 
are measured by his ability and management. 

With respect to the elements necessary to produce re- 
sults, mine foremen may be classified as competent and 
incompetent ; successful and unsuccessful; ambitious and 
unambitious; industrious and indolent, ete. The success- 
ful mine foreman of today must be both practical and 
progressive, the methods of operation in the mining 
of coal are constantly changing. Old and defective sys- 
tems are being replaced by new and improved means and 
methods. To such an extent is this true that the success- 
ful foreman of a few years ago, following the same meth- 
ods now as then, would be a failure today. 

The mining law of Tennessee, in prescribing the duties 
of mine foremen, places on them the burden and respon- 
sibility of maintaining safe and sanitary conditions in 
the mine. The position thus involves great responsibili- 
ties, and the mine foreman should realize this fact and 
prepare himself to meet its requirements end demands, as 
far as possible. Again, the operator places on him the 
burden and responsibility of putting out the coal at a 
minimum cost, 
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With the duties and responsibilities imposed by the 
-mining law on the one hand, and the results demanded 


by the operator on the other hand, the mine foreman’s 
| position is not an easy one, but one requiring careful 


c 


preparation, thought and the exercise of good judgment. 


It is apparent at a glance that the duties of the mine 


foreman are many and arduous. Mine managers and 


“ superintendents frequently make the mistake of permit- 


if 


| 


ting the mine foreman to be over-taxed. Because he is on 
a fixed salary and responds willingly to calls at any hour 


"is no excuse why he should be expected to work nights and 


Sundays, almost without cessation. There is a limit to 


*human streneth and endurance, and a nervous strain 
dD 


i 


: 


produced by such over-taxation will often develop a ner- 
yous and discouraged worker. Relaxation and rest are 
even more essential for the mine foreman than for the 
mine mule, whose working hours are well guarded. 
Mine foremen, to a certain extent, become what their su- 
perior officials make them, and this effect, in turn, is re- 
flected in the character of men he draws around him. An 


energetic, active, painstaking foreman develops the same 


characteristics, in time, among his men. His position is 
thus a high and responsible one, and the influence he 
exerts is a potent factor in the success or failure of the 
operations in his charge. He must: be a leader and not 
a driver of men, faithful in his attention to duties in the 
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mine and persistent in his endeavors to acquire knowl- 
edge. Though holding a higher position than the men 
under him, the suecessful mine foreman, if not lacking 
in common sense, will consult with his men and develop 
among them advisers and efficient assistants in the carry- 
ing out of his plans. 

A valuable element in the make-up of a mine foreman 
is honesty of purpose that should be plainly manifest in 
all his dealings between the company and the men. He 
can show no favoritism. In his efforts to improve con- 
ditions and achieve results, he will doubtless make mis- 
takes, as have all men who have accomplished things 
worth while. 

There is today an increasing demand, in the coal-min- 
ing industry, for intelligent mine foremen—men with 
strong minds and active brains, men who are studying 
the problems of safety in mining and economy in produc- 
tion with all the zest at their command. Foremen are 
needed with moral and elevating force of character, who 
can wield an educating influence over the miners in their 
charge; inspiring them to better and nobler aims in life, 
which make for better homes, better citizens and better 
communities. These are the essential elements of success. 

Joun Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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SECONDARY SPLITTING 

Secondary splitting involves the principles of both tan- 
dem and split circulations. The tandem portion consists of 
the main airway of the primary split and the airways branch- 
ing from this and forming the secondary split. ay 

It is necessary to first find the general pressure potential 
for the secondary split section. This is equal to the sum of 
the pressure potentials of the airways forming that split. 
This general potential for the secondary split is then com- 
bined with the corresponding primary potential, according 
to the method employed for a tandem circulation, which is 
thus regarded as one branch of the primary split. : 

The accompanying diagram shows clearly the method_of 
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DIAGRAM OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SPLITS 


primary splits, branching from the point where the air _cur- 
rent is first divided, are designated by the letters A, B, C, 
etc., and the corresponding potentials by Xa, Xb, Xe, ete. 

Secondary Splits are designated Aj, A», etc., and Bi, Bs, 
etc., depending on the primary split from which they branch: 
and the corresponding split potentials by Xa,, Xa.; Xbi, Xbs, 
ete. The general potential for a primary split is designated 
X, and for a secondary split Xoo, or Xay, Xbo, ete. 2 

In secondary splitting the operation is much simplified by 
Calculating the general potential for each consecutive point 
Or section, beginning always at the inby end of the system 
and finding first the general potential for the secondary split; 
then combining this in tandem with the corresponding prim- 
ary potential; and using this result to find the general po- 
tential for the primary split, in the same manner as for the 
Secondary split. Two formulas only are necessary; the one 
expressing the summation of the potential values for a split 
circulation, and the other a similar summation for a. tandem 


circulation. They are as follows: 

General split potential, Xpo = =Xp 

General tandem potential, Xp = pew 22 eer 
V = 0/X>% 


In all splitting calculations it will generally be found more 
convenient to use the pressure potential, for the reason that 
the calculation of the distribution ef the air is based on 
equal pressures, for all splits starting from one point. 
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Example—An air current of 120,000 cu.ft. per min. is pass- 
ing in a mine in two splits, as follows: 

Split A, 5x10 ft., 20,000 ft. long; 40,000 cu.ft. per min. 
Split B, 5x10 ft., 5,000 ft. long; 80,000 cu.ft. per min. 

More air being required, a careful investigation shows 
that Split A can be again divided at a point 2000 ft. inby from 
the foot of the downcast shaft, thereby forming two second- 
ary air splits, each 5x10 ft., 8000 ft. long, including the re- 
turn. This would make Split A 4000 ft. long including the 
return. With the same power on the air. what quantity of 
air will be circulated in this mine after dividing Split A? 

Solution—The first step is to calculate the _ potential 
values of the different sections or splits, both before and after 
dividing split A to form the two secondary splits A, and As. 
This being a comparison of two circulations, it is possible to 
use the relative potentials, reducing the areas. perimeters 
and lengths to their lowest relative values, which gives 


Before dividing Split A: (Relative values) 











Split A, i100 78 oe 30 4 l= 20000. Cae Oe =i ae 
Split B, Co DUS Om Os ete=e 10,000 Gate Oo =e en 
After dividing Split A: 
Split A, a= D0 yon 50 L000 Ge ST ON Ts a ee 
Split B, Ge DOS oe —o0s 6 b=) O00 el ON 1) hy er 
Split A,, a= 50; o =3; ~ = 8,000 Cae os: De ies 
Split Ag, Ges 0S tO = CO. tae Se O00 95) SSR eA UR et ae 
Relative potentials, before division: 
x a ae 1 
Ne a ie = 0.2236 
Xqg =a \ 5 I~ 0% 1. 47-50 ) 36 | 
i ; { =X = 0.6708 
x, = EAN tae 79 
b \ ie wh V5 
Relative potentials, after division: 
ee ; ae 
a 1 1 
26 = 7 = SS, ae 0 5000 
Rage a} Toe ANiass a 
Xp = Same as before = 0.4472 
-— _— ) 
1 1 | 
= ———_—— = = 0.3535 | 
Xai ie Sai aetna st Xen = 0.7076 
Xqo = do = 0.3535 } 
Tandem summation (Ng and Ngo): 
1 
x, : = 0.4082 





V 1/X%q +1/X% V 1/0.5? + 1/0.7072 
Xy =X, +Xp = 0.4082 + 0.4472 = 0.8554 
Since the power is the same, before and after division 
‘ Q;? = Q3 - and 120,000* 13 eae, 
Caa)2 DG PR 0.67082 0.8554? 





0.8554 


3 2 
Q, = 120,000 “ll ($-sa5) = 141,100 cu.ft, per min. 
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Effect of Short-Circuiting Air 
om Speed of Fan 


A mine ventilating fan is discharging a certain quan- 
tity of air into a mine when a door is set open between 
the main-intake and return airways in the mine, thereby 
short-circuiting the air current at that point. When this 
occurs, I have noticed that the load on the engine or mo- 
tor driving the fan is increased. Will you kindly explain 
the reason for this effect ? 

INQUIRER. 

Stotesbury, W. Va. 

The setting open of the door and the consequent short- 
circuiting of the air current underground, at once cuts 
out the mine resistance and the pressure on the air in the 
fan drift drops accordingly. Under this decreased pres- 
sure, a much larger quantity of air flows through the 
fan, which greatly increases the work or power absorbed 
in the fan itself. 

It is this work, which is absorbed or lost in the fan, 
that affects, in a measure, the torque or turning moment. 
The work thus absorbed varies directly as the square of 
the velocity of the air passing through the fan. The ratio 
of increase in the velocity and quantity of the air cur- 
rent, caused by the short-circuiting of the air, will be 
determined by the relative mine potentials or the relative 
resisting capacities of the airways before and after the 
short-circuit takes place. It should be perfectly evident, 
therefore, that the load on the engine or motor will be 
increased as the square of this ratio, and the power as 
the cube of the same. 
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Checking System for Coal 
Loaded by Miners 


I will appreciate an expression of opinion with refer- 
ence to a problem that is a constant source of trouble 
to all mine operators and also in respect to a plan I have 
devised for obviating the difficulty. 

I refer to the matter of properly checking the amounts 
of slate and slack loaded by the miners; and of keeping 
a check also on those portions of the mine from which 
the dirtiest coal is loaded. Heretofore, this checking of the 
miner’s output has been attempted by selecting mine 
cars at random and picking over the whole car, which 
meant that in all probability, a miner would not have 
more than two or three of his cars picked a month. The 
result was a tendency for the miner to take chances and 
load excessive quantities of rock, and shoot his coal care- 
lessly with a resulting abnormally low percentage of lump 
to slack. If each mine car could be picked and records 
kept of the percentage of rock, slack and lump, the prob- 
lem would be solved at once, but that is impracticable. 

According to my scheme, a sample of a predetermined 
quantity is taken from each car and in such a manner 
as to prevent the car being loaded so as to affect the 
fair average character of the sample taken. This sam- 
ple of, say 100 lb. to the car is delivered to a “sample 
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box.” which is marked with the same check number as 
that of the car from which it is taken. This sample is 
then treated in any convenient manner to determine the 
percentages therein of rock, lump and slack. <A daily 
report is kept in which the percentages of rock, lump 
and slack, as shown by the tests of the samples taken, 
are tabulated under each check number. We have had 
this system in effect at Banner Mines for some time, and 
the results obtained I regard as very satisfactory. 

As soon as the men became aware that a large pro- 
portion of their cars would be sampled the percentages 
of rock began to fall off so noticeably that in less than 
ten days’ time the amount of rock loaded, as shown by 
the amount of refuse hauled away from the picking belt 
and washer, had decreased very materially. The amount 
of slate picked by hand at the picking tables was prac- 
tically reduced one-half. 

By arranging a bonus system for rewarding miners 
whose percentages of rock were below a predetermined 
average amount, and whose percentages of lump were 
above a predetermined average amount, it seems quite 
probable that the men might be stimulated to better min- 
ing and loading. The tabulated report of the tests could 
be kept uptodate and placed where the miners could in- 
spect it. The men that are in the “bonus class” could 
be designated each day. ‘This tabulated sheet would 
show the operator at a glance what men are loading the 
cleanest coal, what men are shooting their coal best and 
hence have the highest percentage of lump where lump 
is desired; and, by knowing the location of the working 
places of the respective miners, it will indicate which 
parts of the mine, if any, are producing the dirtiest coal. 

Such a system would also serve as a warning to men 
whose percentages are constantly poor, and would en- 
able the operator to eliminate, when opportunity occurs, 
by a system the fairness of which cannot be questioned, 
the undesirable ones from among his miners. A vital 
feature of the system is the maintenance of the check 
number on the sample corresponding to that of the car, 
so that the samples can be taken without interrupting the 
usual rapid dumping of the mine cars. The samples 
can be tested at leisure, and the results tabulated. — 

A discussion of this system with such suggestions as 
you see fit to make will be appreciated. . 

Erskine Ramsay, 
Vice-President and Gen’l Manager, 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

[The above draws attention to an exceedingly prae- 
tical and important matter. Let Coat AGEs readers sug- 
gest how an effective checking system of each miner’s 
daily output of coal can be maintained without delaying 
the dumping of the cars. Or, it may be, someone can 
offer a substitute for the system suggested that will be 
equally effective in securing the loading of clean coal, as 
well as an accurate knowledge of the coal mined in dif- 
ferent sections of the mine.—ED. |] 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mime 
Foremen’s Examination, 


May 5 and 6, 1914 


Ques. 1—What observations would you make on your 
daily examination of the working places in a mine? 

Ans.—Observe closely the condition of the roof and 
coal face, to see that it is properly secured with the neces- 
sary timbers and sprags; observe the condition of the 
working face with respect to fine coal and refuse; observe 
the general manner in which the miner performs his 
work, keeps up his place, loads his cars, handles his sup- 
plies of powder, oil, timber and tracking and otherwise 
observes the rules and regulations of the mine. If safety 
lamps are used, observe carefully the condition of the 
lamp and manner of its use by the miner. If machines 
are used for cutting the coal, observe the manner in 
which this work is being done. Inspect all drill holes 
and shots to be fired and give necessary instructions to 
insure the safety of the men working in each place. 

Ques. 2—What instruction, oversight and attention 
would you give the workmen on your daily rounds and 
what special attention must be given to pillar work ? 

Ans.—Besides what is mentioned in the previous 
answer, it is important to observe that each man has the 
needed supplies of timber, tracking, ete., to make his 
place safe and that he timbers his place promptly and 
securely. Careful attention should be given to see that 
each man performs his work in a safe manner. In pillar 
work, it is most important to see that sufficient timbers 
are set to secure the roof behind the men and prevent 
the falls from extending over the loose end of the pillar. 
It is also important to observe that the line of pillar 
work is kept fairly straight. 

Ques. 3—Before hiring a workman in any capacity, 
what questions would you ask before giving him employ- 
ment? 

Ans.—Ask him for his certificate and references, if he 
has any; find out where he has worked hefore; in what 
capacity, and ascertain why he left that place. Inquire 
how he would proceed to timber his place, mine and load 
his coal; and ask him to explain his manner of charging 
and firing a blast. If safety lamps are in use, ascertain if 
he has had any experience in gas and give him a safety 
lamp to take apart and put together again. Give him a 
set of instructions to read and see if he can read and 
understand them to your satisfaction. 

Ques. 4—What are the efficient limits to which the 
ventilation of a mine may be split? 

Ans.—The velocity of the air current practically de- 
termines the limit of splitting or dividing the air. This 
limit of velocity at the working face varies under dif- 
ferent conditions, but should seldom fa!l below 200 ft. 
per min.; and, in many cases, the velocity of the air cur- 
rent passing the working place should not be less than 
400 or 450 ft. per min. 

Ques. 5—State clearly what provisions should be made 
aad appliances installed to insure a mine being thorough- 





ly and efficiently ventilated, and state where such appli- 
ances should be placed. 

Ans.—The ventilating equipment of a mine starts 
at the surface, although, in a few exceptional cases, a 
deep shaft and the absence of any gas may admit of fur- 
nace ventilation being employed, which, however, is not 
a safe or practicable system for use in a gaseous or a 
shallow mine. The mine ventilator located on the surface 
should be a fan of sufficient capacity to supply the re- 
quired quantity of air against the necessary water gage, 
the latter being determined by the resisting power of the 
mine. If a mine is gaseous or dusty, there is the possi- 
bility of explosion; and, to prevent the destruction of the 
ventilating apparatus, explosion doors should be provided 
above the fan shaft. The fan should be set a sufficient 
distance back from the top of the shaft to avoid damage 
from any cause arising from its proximity to the shaft. 

In the mine, air bridges, preferably overcasts, should 
be built at the mouth of each section of the workings, 
so as to provide a separate split of air, as early in its de- 
velopment as practicable. The air current should be 
properly conducted throughout the mine, by substantial 
air-tight doors and stoppings. The air should be made 
to sweep all working faces, and, wherever necessary, 
temporary brattices should be constructed to carry the air 
forward, or for the purpose of deflecting the air current 
into cavities in the roof or other void places. Regulators 
should be used to properly regulate the air so as to pro- 
portion the supply to the need in each section of the 
mine. Such regulators must be placed where they will 
not interfere with the haulage of coal. 

Ques, 6—What provision should be made for the safe 
handling of explosives and detonators in mines, including 
transportation of the same? 

Ans.—General Rule 13, Art. 25, of the bituminous- 
mine law of Pennsylvania, provides that no person shall 
carry into the mine, at one time, a greater quantity of 
powder or other high explosive than is required for use 
in one shift and such quantity shall never exceed 5 |b., 
except in the case of shotfirers requiring a larger amount 
to complete their work, as provided in Art. 16. It is also 
provided that all powder carried into the mine must be 
contained in metallic cans or canisters. 

Art. 16 further provides that no powder or high explo- 
sive shall be stored in any mine. Black powder, for use 
in mines, must be put up in 5-, 10-, 15- and 25-lb. metal- 
lic cans, or canisters, or equally safe receptacles. No 
black powder, explosives or detonators shall be hauled 
on any electric motor trip, unless encased in boxes of non- 
conductive material. In dry and dusty mines where gas 
can be detected on the safety lamp, none but permissible 
explosives shall be used. No charge shall consist of more 
than one kind of explosive. The law provides that all 
permissible explosives, for use in bituminous mines, must 
be marked with the name of the manufacturer, name of 
the explosive, method of handling and full instructions 
for use. Detonators must at all times be kept in securely 
locked cases and separate from other explosives. 
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larrisburg, Penn. 


‘Taking issue with the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the joint freight rates on what are 
known as industrial railroads or “tap lines,’ which roads con- 
nect with a great many bituminous mines, the Public Service 
Commission on May 14, decided that the proposed cancella- 
tion of established joint rates is not justified and should not, 
therefore, go into effect. 

At the final hearing of this case on the above date, at- 
torneys for trunk lines contended that under a ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission there was ample justifica- 
tion for the withdrawal of joint rates heretofore maintained 
with the terminal connecting roads, while counsel for the 
Union and Monongahela railroads, the complainants in the 
case, were emphatic in their declarations that interstate com- 
merce is not subject to the regulatory control exercised by 
the Federal Commission. 

George S. Patterson, representing the Pennsylvania teres 
questioned the authority of the Public Service Commission to 
suspend the rates, which became effective on the above date. 
There is no empowering clause in the act creating the com- 
mission he asserted, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has already declared the practice of terminal allowance 
to be illegal. 

Charles MacVeigh, general counsel for the United States 
Steel corporation, and representing the Union road and ship- 
pers along its lines, appealed for a just recognition of state 
rights, notwithstanding the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision. 

In reviewing the case, it was shown the trunk lines 
allege, under the Interstate Commerce ruling, that delivery of 
cars at points of inter-change is actual delivery of cars at 
destination. Under the new tariff there will be an additional 
tonnage charge of 15 cents for hauls of only 14 miles, in 
many instances. In the Pittsburgh district, the region most 
affected in the case, there are approximately 30,000,000 tons 
of freight transported annually, the greater portion being 
coal and steel. An adverse decision means a yearly loss of 
$2,500,000 to the Monongahela Connecting R.R. and $5,000,000 
to the Union Railroad. 


The Lehigh Valley Answers Government 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. on May 14, denied in the Federal 
Court that it had entered into combination or conspiracy to 
restrain or monopolize the production, transportation and 
sale in interstate commerce of anthracite trade, located along 
the lines of the company. The denial was set forth in the 
road’s answer to the government’s suit under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

Another defendant company, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Schuylkill R.R. also filed answer, making denial of the 
charges that it is a party to any combination to restrain the 
anthracite trade. This road, 50 miles long, was acquired by 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. to serve collieries in the anthracite 
region. 

Denial of similar character was filed on behalf of the 
various individual defendants, who are officials and directors 
of the company sued by the government, and who are per- 
sonally mentioned in the government complaint. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. and various other rail- 
road and coal companies, which are defendants, filed their 
answer about iwo weeks ago. 

In its general effect, the answer of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. is a complete and specific denial of all the charges made 
by the government. The transportation of anthracite has not 
been moderately profitable, this company sets forth and up 
to the present time the owners have not received and are 
not now receiving a return commensurate with the value of 
their investment in the property. 

The railroad company denies it owns or has ever owned 
anthracite lands in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, although it 
admits that some of its constituent companies were chartered 
by the State of Pennsylvania, both as railroad and coal com- 
panies. For many years, tne answer asserts, it was the 
policy of the State of Pennsylvania, “to bring about a joint 
development of the anthracite mining and transportation in- 
dustries.” 


The railroad company denies any domination of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. or any other coal companies through 
stock ownership or otherwise, but asserts that the mines of 
the coal mining company are operated and its affairs are 
entirely controlley by officers who have no connection what- 
ever with the railroad company. It is conceded that the 
president of the railroad company is the president of the 
coal company, but as president of the latter, the answer says, 
“he acts solely in an advisory way respecting the fiscal 
affairs of said company, and has never exercised any jurisdic- 
tion in regard to the mining or production or sale of coal.” 

Denial is made also that the road has been guilty of 
granting rebates or of charging unreasonably high rates 
for transportation of anthracite over its lines to the coal 
markets, or that the railroad company advised the coal com- 
pany to organize a coal sales company or that any restric- 
tion was placed upon its stockholders when the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Sales Co. was organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Edwardsville—Settling in the 0ld workings of No. 3 shaft 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co. on May 9, caused a cave 10 
ft. in diameter and more than 20 ft. deep on Summit Street, 
opposite two school houses, and for several hours the people 


‘of the neighborhood were driven from their homes and given 


much uneasiness. The most apprehension was felt over the 
condition of the gas and water mains on the affected street. 


Minersville—W hile eating supper on May 11, the family of 
Mrs. Kerns, had a narrow escape from being swallowed into 
the old workings of William Penn Colliery. The earth sud- 
denly caved under the front portion of their home and in 
their front yard to a width of 70 ft. the depression being 50 
ft. in diameter. The house was pulled from its foundation 
walls and left on the brink of the pit. : 


Exeter—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has erected at the old 
Schooley shaft, a most modern plant for the removal of wa- 
ter from this old abandoned operation. Two large pumps, 
electrically driven, are working to perfection. The water is 
now 200 ft. from the top of the shaft, and it is expected that 
in a short time the Checker seam may be entered. Gas has 
been encountered and a large fan has been installed for its 
removal. When the Checker is reached a large force of men 
will be put to work cleaning away the débris and rotted 
timber, replacing the same with new, preparatory to resum- 
ing mining. The shaft is about 500 ft. deep, but it is con- 
sidered the worst part of the pumping is over. 


Hanover—Representatives of the Taxpayers Association, 
which is composed of all the large coal companies, were un- 
able to secure an injunction to restrain the commissioners 
of Hanover Township from letting contracts for the repair- 
ing of roads, entailing an expenditure of $100,000. 


Scranton—There was a general exodus from their homes 
of the people living in the 600 Block on Luzerne St. on May 
16, when the Lackawanna Coal Co. officials notified them that 
the neighborhood is threatened with a mine cave in the 
Bellevue Colliery workings. 


Mahanoy City—James Brothers have leased the Hast Bear 
Ridge Mine near Mahonoy from the Girard Estate and will 
build shortly a breaker employing about 800 men. 


Mt. Carmel—The Richard Colliery operated by the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. was the scene of a disastrous explosion on 
May 15, when one man was killed and seven more injured 
All the injured were taken to the Shamokin hospital. It is 
thought that one of the men opened his safety lamp and 
ignited the gas. It is also considered remarkable that more 
fatalities were not recorded, as not only the breast but the 
entire gangway was filled with gas when the explosion oc- 
curred. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. has 
started the opening of a large development in Indiana Co. 
The contract involves the sinking of a 200-ft. shaft and the 
excavation of a slope 950 ft. in length, and will entail an 
expenditure of about $100,000. The tract of coal land em- 
braces about 2000 acres and adjoins a tract of 3000 acres 
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owned by the Operatives Coal Mining Co. of Johnstown. The 
capacity of the mine will be about 200 tons of coal per day. 
The mine will be operated by electricity exclusively. 


Connellsville—The strike at the Herbert plant of the Con- 
nelisville Central Coke Co. has been settled, but the plant 
is not being operated, having suspended because of lack of 
orders. No reduction in wages took place. The men who 


“remain on the job to keep the plant in working condition are 


‘peing paid the old wages. 
not expected to last for any considerable length of time. 


‘ 


recently 


The shut-down is indefinite but is 


Marianna—The mines here which have been shut down for 
some time may be re-opened shortly. Large numbers of men 
have been out of work for months and times have been hard. 


Wishaw—A part of the air-shaft at No. 1 Mine caved in 
and a number of timbers dropped into the shaft. 
Although it will take some time to complete repairs and get 


‘the mine in shape for running, the damage is not as exten- 


give as was at first reported. 


It was rumored shortly after 


the accident that the fan had fallen into the air-shaft. 


Oresson—One of the mine cages at No. 9 shaft of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation fell nearly 800 ft. 
down the shaft May 14, when the hoisting rope broke. The 
cage and the loaded car which it contained were completely 
wrecked. Fortunately no workmen were injured, but it was 
night before sufficient repairs could be made to hoist the min- 
ers out of the shaft. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wellsburg—Mine No. 3 of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh 


Coal Co., formerly known as La Belle mine, near this city, 


the men working in it. 


is shut down on account of the strike of practically all of 
Some violence has occurred, several 
men having been attacked by the strikers. 


Charleston—After meeting May 15 for further considera- 
tion of the wage scale between the miners and operators of 
the Kanawha field, the joint sub-scale committee adjourned 
until May 25, upon which date another attempt will be made 
to adjust the existing differences. In the meantime the min- 


ers in the Kanawha field who walked out on an _ unofficial 


strike have been induced to return to work pending a settle- 
ment, 


Kingwood—lIt is stated that the Preston Coal Co. located 
at Independence will soon be able to resume operations upon 
a full scale. The company owns several hundred acres of 
coal, and a new plant said to be one of the most modern in 
the state will shortly be completed when employment will 
be given to some hundreds of men. 


Bluefield—In the first aid contest held in Bluefield, May 13, 
under the auspices of the Pocahontas Operators Association, 
the first prize was won by the team from the Louisville Coal 
& Coke Co. at Goodwill, the second, by the team from the 
Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co. at Maybeury while the 
third place was taken by the team from the No. 6 Works of 
the United States Coal & Coke Co. at Gary. In the one man 
event George E. Wysor, of the Crane Creek Coal & Coke 
Co., C. C. Bailey, of the Louisville Coal & Coke Co. and T. J. 
Burwell of the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co. tied 
for first place, all making perfect scores. It has been ar- 
ranged that this tie shall be decided in another contest to 
be held in Bluefield on May 30 next. Sixteen teams including 
a colored team and a woman’s team participated in the 
contest. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham—The property of the Wadsworth Red Ash 
Coal Co., comprising about 1200 acres of rich Cahaba coal 
land near Falliston, Shelby County, Alabama, has been pur- 


- chased by R. N. McDonough, J. H. McDonough and J. T. Rob- 


_ertson, all of Birmingham, 


the consideration being about 
$175,000. It is the intention of the new owners to continue 
the name of the old company and to double the capacity, 
which is now 200 tons per day, as rapidly as possible. Stephen 
H. Green will continue as general manager of the new com- 


| Pany. 


KENTUCKY 
_ Louisville—After nearly two months of lagging negotia- 


tions the operators and union miners of the Western Ken- 
_ tucky coal field agreed recently on the terms of a contract as 


to wage scale and working conditions to run for two years 
from Apr. 1, last. The three points, which, had been the 


_ principal bones of contention were at length decided as fol- 


lows: Mule drivers shall draw 10 cents more each day and 
the operators will pay for and own the harness; the oper- 
ators shall have the right to change the method of computing 
Wages from the “run of mine” to “screened coal’ at any time 
they see fit, except during the course of a working day; the 
operators shall have the right to change the method of 
cutting from the “ton” to the “square foot” upon a day’s 
notice. 
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Logan—A general appeal has been sent out on behalf of 
the miners in this vicinity, who have not been working 


since the general suspension on Apr. 1, 
on short time for months prior to that 
women and children are in many cases 
clothed, and that help is badly needed. The appeal is signed 
by the committee in charge of the work of collecting supplies 
and cash contributions necessary to relieve the distress exist- 
ing. 

Columbus—Negotiations by which John S. 
cago, Ill, and Newark, Ohic, as head of a syndicate was to 
take over the Sunday Creek Co. properties, have been de- 
clared off. Although the sale was announced last week as 
being practically closed, some of the details could not be 
agreed upon when it came to preparing for the transfer. 
There are reports that the affair will be reopened. Recent 
rulings of the federal court, growing out of the Sunday 
Creek Co.’s former relations with the Hocking Valley Ry., de- 


mand some form of reorganization for the big coal corpora- 
tion. 


and who had worked 
date. It is said that 
insufficiently fed and 


Jones, of Chi- 


Martin’s Ferry—Miners in the eastern Ohio field are con- 
siderably interested in the report from attorneys that the 
new wage-scale agreement cannot contain a check-off clause. 
Iz is said that the Longshoremen’s Act recently passed by the 
legislature will not allow a workman to sign away his wages. 

Marmers in the mining section of Belmont Co. are blaming 
the strike of the coal miners for t** many robberies being 
committed. It is said that chickens and live stock are special 
objeets for theft. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The Monon Coal Co. has begun sinking shafts 
at the Steel Tipple and Mammoth mines to vein No. 5, the 
others having been mined out. Walter Bledsoe and A. T. 


Bennett, of Chicago, have leased the Baldridge mine near 
Farmersburg and will reopen it. The Peabody-Alwert Co., 
which operates the Reliance mine, near Shelburn, has dis- 


solved partnership, Mr. Alwert taking over his partner’s in- 
terest. 


Linton—The Vandalia Coal Co. recently announced that it 
would start two more of its mines immediately. This will 
give employment to about 500 idle workmen. 


ILLINOIS 


Herrin—The Chicago & Carterville Coal Co. is 
its washer at mine A at this point, 
of several thousand dollars. 


rebuilding 
entailing an expenditure 





HKarrisburg—The Illinois Mine Rescue Car No. 3, from the 
Benton station, which has been in Harrisburg for the past 
month, has completed the work here and gone to Eldorado. 
During the time the car was at Harrisburg, Messrs. Scott and 
Nicholls trained 26 men in first aid and helmet work. 





East St. Louis—Fines aggregating $15,000 were assessed 
against the “Big Four’ and the Indiana Harbor lines when 


they pleaded guilty in the U. S. District Court on May 14 to 
charges of rebating and conspiracy. Hach road was fined 
$7500. This virtually completed the cases which grew out of 
the government’s investigation in which three railroads were 
charged with making discriminatory rates for hauling coal 
mined by the O’Gara Coal Co., of El Dorado, Ill. The third 
railroad, the Grand Trunk, several months ago pleaded guilty 
to charges of rebating and was fined $5000. 


Canton—The coal mines of Illinois are again in operation 
after a delay of several weeks awaiting an adjustment of 
the new wage scale. The operators state that the new 
agreement is satisfactory and that no labor troubles are anti- 
cipated. The demand for coal is also reported good. In the 
signing of the contract, while both sides had to make numer- 
ous concessions, the operators are pleased that no material 
increase in the cost of production has been entailed, and the 
miners are glad to have gained improved working condi- 


tions. 
Pekin—A petition of creditors was recently filed in the 
U. S. Courts to have the Champion Coal Co. of Pekin ad- 


judged bankrupt. It is believed that the liabilities will ap- 
proximate $6000 and the assets are expected to be in an equal 
amount when the schedules are filed. Ira J. Covey is the 
representative of the petitioning creditors. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Petitions bearing over 18,000 signatures to 
establish a miners qualification law under the initiative and 
referendum acts were recently filed with the secretary of 
state. This qualification measure would provide for the es- 


866 


tablishment of a board of examiners for coal miners, and 
also for numerous other reforms advocated by the Arkansas 
Federation of Labor. 

Prairie Creek—Attorney General McReynolds has author- 
ized the use of United States deputies as mine guards to pro- 
tect the property of the Mammoth Vein Coal Co., at this 
place. The miners are locked out and there is a rumor 
that the operators intend to resume operations on the open- 
shop plan. 
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RECENT COAL AND CORE 
PATENTS 
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Coal and Gas Furnace. M. J. Farquhar, Wilmington, Ohio. 


1,088,559. Feb. 24, 1914. Filed Dec. 16, 1909. Serial No. 
533,375. 
Chimney Cap. W. L. Carter, Waterloo, Iowa. 1,088,060. 
Feb. 24, 1914. Filed Apr. 12, 1913. Serial No. 760,679. 
Draft Regulator for Furnaces. J. Hefferon, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 1,088,572. Feb. 24, 1914. Filed Apr. 24, 1913. Serial 
No. 763,403. 


Coal-Leveling Machine for Bee-Hive Ovens. W. Sangster, 
assignor to Covington Machine Co., Covington, Va. 1,089,675. 
Mar. 10, 1914. Filed July 7, 1908. Serial No. 442,306. 

Bucket Conveyer. M. A. Kendall, assignor to Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 1,090,156. Mar. 17, 1914. Filed 
Aug. 10, 1911. Serial No. 643,358. 
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PERSONALS 
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ACCSENAU CORN ERUCUDEREIENE 
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Wade Harley, a coal mine foreman operating near Adrian 
in Upshur County, West Virginia, was shot and severely 
wounded by an Italian on the evening of May 14. 


Joseph Northover, of Seanor, Penn., has been promoted 
from assistant mine foreman to mine foreman at the Hureka 
No. 39 mine of the Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 


Colonel William Leckie recently purchased 200 acres of 
coal land in Pike County, Ky., and will shortly open a coal 
operation under the name of the Douglas Coal Company. 


Benjamin Allen, mine examiner of the Black Diamond 
Coal Co. was killed by an explosion of firedamp on Sunday 
night, May 10, at about 10 o’clock p.m. Mr. Allen was con- 
sidered a very careful mine examiner. 


J. W. Galloway, vice-president of the Maryland Coal Co. 
of West Virginia was recently elected president of that 
firm at a meeting of the directors held in New York. He 
succeeds William H. Ziegler who resigned some time ago. 


J. H. Woodward, president of the Woodward Iron Co., who 
has been for some weeks ill at his winter home at Orlando, 
Fla., has returned to his Birmingham home much improved 
in health. It was feared for a time that he would not re- 
cover. 

Wm. Nicholson, for many years deputy mine inspector in 
West Virginia, has accepted a position with the New River 
Collieries Co. This places him in entire charge of the under- 
ground working of the mines at and near Eccles. Mr. Nichol- 
son has resigned his position with the Jewell Ridge Coal Co., 
and after a short vacation will enter upon his new duties. 
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Benham, Ky.—The Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky., an- 
nounces the further extension of the Wasioto & Black Moun- 
tain R.R. and the opening of a new coal development on 
Poor Fork, three miles from the Benham plant. Work is to 
be started within 30 days. : 

Kingwood, W. Va.—It is reported that the work of open- 
ing the big mine of the Kingwood Collieries Co. at Snyder 
will be commenced soon. The output of this company will 
be large and many men will be employed. The general 
offices will probably be located at Kingwood. 


Pound, Va.—The Indian Creek & Pound River R.R. has 
been purchased by Knoxville and Bristol capitalists who an- 
nounce a 12-mile extension of the road from Pound to Free- 
ling, Va., to open an extensive coal and timber area. A large 
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coal plant and an extensive lumber mill will be installed 
within six months. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Roberta Coal Co., with hearquarters. 
at Baltimore, makes the announcement of another new de- 
velopment near Thornton or Sargent, Ky., the exact location 
yet to be determined. A short line branch of railroad 
will be necessary. June 1 is the day named for the begin- 
ning of the development work. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Contractors at work on the construe- 
tion of the Montour R.R., which reaches the new coal mines 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in Allegheny and Washington 
counties expect to have the road completed by July 1. The 
road will be 52 miles long, and will reach a field that has. 
for years been held in reserve. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—One thousand men are at work at Hay- 
mond on the construction of the industrial city which the 
Mineral Fuel Co. is erecting there. The company has just 
added a big planing miJl to the band-saw mill which has been. 
in operation for some time and is pushing operations. Rapid 
progress is being made in construction. 

Hanlin Station, Penn.—A Pittsburgh coal mining com- 
pany has recently driven stakes for the erection of a tipple 
to develop a large territory at this place. This structure 
will occupy the same location as one erected here some 25 
years ago by the Keystone Coal Co. Work will also be 
started at once for erecting houses for miners. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Ashless Coal Co., recently organized, 
will make an extensive coal development near Hazard, three 
miles from the Lexington & Eastern R.R., and will build a 
three-mile branch of the road out to the property, the con- 
struction to be started at once. The coal plant will have 
a capacity of 2500 tons per day from the start. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Track laying on the Younts Fork, Pot- 
ters Fork and Bottom Creek branch lines of the Lexington & 
Eastern R.R. from Fleming to Naymond and Hemphill, is: 
being pushed with all possible speed. Within a short time 
all three branch lines will be completed and in operation. At 
least 60,000 tons of coal is now mined and ready to be shipped 
out. 

St. Louis,.Mo.—Work was started May 11 on the 56 coke 
ovens, to cost $750,000, for the Laclede Gas Light Co., on 
South Broadway, adjoining the city limits. The ovens will 
form a row 30 ft. wide and 300 ft. long. Each oven will be 
22 in. wide inside, 29 ft. long, and between 8 and 9 ft. deep, 
and will hold 14 tons of coal. In addition to the coke ovens, 
a holder is being built to contain 1,000,000 cu.ft. of gas. 

Brownsville, Penn.—Improvements aggregating about half 
a million dollars are to be made at the Alicia coke plant of 
the W. H. Brown interests, two and half miles south of 
Brownsville. It is proposed to let a contract for 400 ovens 
within the next few days. These will cost approximately 
$700 each. It will be necessary to build new tracks, in- 
crease the power plant, and provide other necessary and 
extensive equipment to meet the additional output. 

Columbus, Ohio—The construction of the proposed 40,000- 
hp. electric power plant at Floodwood, Ohio, which is backed 
by English capitalists, and which will furnish power to a 
large number of coal operations in the Hocking Valley field, 
seems practically assured, as Herman Gamper, who is in 
charge of the project, states that a market for the current 
is assured under contracts already made, sufficient to warrant 
the construction of the plant. It is believed that some of 
the units will be in operation by November. 
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Knoxville, Tenn.—The Climax River Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000. The incorpora- 
tors are Nell S. Jenkins, Kyle B. Jenkins, Charles Jenkins, E. 
P LuttrelitzandeJ:. tl. branes 

Dayton, Ohio—The S. J. Patterson Pocahontas Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of mining coal. The capital 
stock is $75,000, and the incorporators are S. J. Patterson, 
H. J. Cresse, E. L. Fleming, D. E. Durnell, and H. B. Cromer. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Straight Creek-Bell Coal Co. has been 
organized here with $50,000 capital by J. T. Asher, F. N. 
Asher and others for the purpose of developing Bell and Har- 
lan County coal properties. Developments will be started 
during the summer. 

Philippi, W. Va.—The High Carbon Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $75,000 for the purpose of 
mining coal. The incorporators are S. A. Moore of Charles- 
ton, William G. George, R. E. Talbott, H. J. Wilcox and J. 
B. Ware, of Philippi, W. Va. 
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Hellier, Ky.—The Rockhouse Mining Co. has made an in- 
-erease in its Hellier plant and is now shipping 75 cars per 
‘day. This is soon to be increased by 100 or more cars daily. 


. Richardson, Ky.—The T. J. Philips Coal Co., which lately 
‘incorporated, has purchased 2340 acres of coal land near here 
‘for development. T. J. Philips is the president and manager 
“and L. R. Swain secretary and treasurer. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Consolidation Coal Co. is said to 
‘have recently booked orders for 1,140,000 tons of Somerset 
County coal for the South American trade. This means that 
-all the mines will be worked to capacity during the current 
‘year. 

Evansville, Ind.—The Spacer Epperson coal mine, a few 
miles east of this city, which was appraised by the Warrick 
‘County Circuit Court at $23,000 was recently sold at public 
‘auction to William Epperson for $1500, he being the only 
bidder. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—An extension of time until Oct. 15, 1914, 

has been allowed the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. in which to 
‘sell its holdings in the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. The 
original time set for disposing of these holdings expired 
‘May 13. 
Fayetteville, W. Va.—The Logan Mining Co. has closed a 
lease on the Lawson tract of 1100 acres on Main Island Creek. 
‘This area will be developed together with the Covey tract 
which it adjoins by a 200 ton mine. The development will 
be begun immediately. 


' Connellsville, Penn.—The Republic Iron & Steel Co. re- 
cently shut down 50 of its 400 beehive ovens at the Re- 
public plant in order to ship coal to its recently completed 
.by-product ovens at Youngstown, O. It is understood that 
‘this suspension is only temporary. 

El Paso, Tex.—American soldiers on duty at the Interna- 
‘tional Bridges have a strenuous time when coal is being 
shipped across the boundary. Fuel is being imported in con- 
siderable quantity for the Mexican railroads, and each car- 
load of coal has to be shifted and probed in a search for 
hidden rifles and cartridges. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Slemp Consolidated Coal Co. has leased 
another 1000-acre coal tract near Hamden to Pennsylvania 
and Maryland capitalists who will start at once the develop- 
ment of the property. A good-sized coal plant will be es- 
tablished. The work will be directly on the line of the 
Lexington & Eastern Railroad. 


Cornettsville, Ky.—The Cornettsville Coal Co. has been 
organized by Arch Cornett, T. S. Tarbell and others with a 
capital stock of $40,000 for the purpose of making extensive 
coal developments on Big Leatherwood Creek, five miles from 
here. A short branch line of the Lexington & Eastern will 
be built to reach the new coal operation. 


Jenkins, Ky.—The Consolidation Coal Co. has made an in- 
crease in tonnage at its 201, 202 and 203 mines at Burdine, 
three miles from here, and is now shipping 125 cars per day. 
Ancther increase will be made, it is said, by June 1, and all 
‘the company’s plants in Jenkins, Dunham and McRoberts 
will make big increases soon afterward. 


Mater, Ky.—The Elkhorn Coal Co., recetly organized by 
J. Henry Hall, C. L. Bastin and others, of Lexington, is be- 
ginning the mining of coal, building miners’ houses, tipples, 
ete, and will be shipping within three weeks. This work is 
directly on the Lexington & Eastern R.R. Several hundred 
hands will be employed when the operation is in full swing. 


Washington, Penn.—Owen Murphy, who is developing the 
-¢oal interest on Coon Island, has purchased the Pittsburgh 
coal underlying the farm of the late Henry Cain, containing 
222 acres. This tract is well located for development. The 
coal measure where the shaft is being excavated is 412 ft. 
below the surface. The work is progressing in good shape. 


; New Orleans, La.—Pierre Lacaze, vice consul of France at 
New Orleans, recently stated that the French Government 
had purchased a large tonnage of Alabama coal for its 
vessels in Mexican waters, and that probably a much larger 
tonnage would result a iittle later on. He stated that the 
‘French Government saved $2 per ton by buying the Alabama 
fuel. 

| Toronto, Ont.—The Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. recently let 
‘the contract for the new coal dock to be erected at the mouth 
of the Mission River at Fort William, Ont., to the Thunder 
‘Bay Contracting Co. The cost will be about $1,250,000. The 
buildings will have a capacity of 100,000 tons of anthracite, 
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and equal amount of bituminous, in addition to the unroofed 
storage yards. 





Birmingham, Ala.—The Maryland Coal & Coke Co. recently 
purchased the business of W. G. Coyle & Co., Inc., coal deal- 
ers of New Orleans, La., including all retail yards, docks, 
barges, tugs, ete. The deal. involved several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and was made to provide a market for the 
company’s Sipsy River coal, which it is expected will largel; 
go to export. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—As a result of the establishment of a 
new management for the “Big Four’ R.R. independent of 
that of the New York Central Lines, it is authoritatively 
stated that the coal and ore department headquarters will be 
removed from Chicago to Cincinnati. H. M. Griggs, general 
coal and ore agent, with his entire force, will maintain head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, with branches in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The statement issued by Comptroller 
Cox covering the shipments of the Pocahontas coal field for 
the month of April shows these exceeded the shipments of the 
corresponding month for 1913 by about half a million tons. 
The total shipments during April, 1914, aggregated 2,117,286 
tons, aS compared with 1,534,220 tons for April, 1913. Up to 
the present time, the appearances indicate that May, 1914, 
will run far in excess of the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Ashland, Penn.—One of the largest transfers in anthracite 
coal properties in this vicinity in recent years, Occurred on 
May 16, when Abel I. Culver, of New York, purchased the 
holdings of the Shipman Coal Co., owners and operators of 
the Colbert Colliery, consisting of 500 acres of virgin coa! 
land with deposits of almost 20,000,000 tons. The average 
yearly production is about 225,000 tons. The former owners 
were John B. Corliss, of Detroit, Mich., Robert E. Carter and 
J. M. Stauffer, of Hazleton, Penn. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Byproduct gas produced at the new 
coke ovens of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is said to be 
displacing producer gas and coal at the company’s Lansing- 
ville, mills, and connections are being made in order to en- 
able other mills and open-hearth furnaces to use this fuel. 
A large coal consumption will be displaced by the use of 
this by-product of the company’s coke ovens, besides con- 
siderable natural gas. 





Jackson, Ohio—Decrease in mining activity throughout 
this field as the result of exhaustion is the reason given by 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for abandoning an electric rail- 
way between Jackson and Wellston. The line is 10 miles 
long and has been operated electrically for nearly 20 years. 
There were hourly trains, the patronage coming largely from 
the mining camps, but the company claims the road is now a 
losing proposition. Taking effect May 25, the electrical 
equipment will be entirely discontinued, but for the purpose 
of holding the franchise, temporarily at least, a few steam 
trains a day will be run. Some of the communities which 
bought lighting service of the company will be in darkness 
until other arrangements can be made. 


La Follette, Tenn.—Edward V. d’Invilliers, a coal-mining 
expert of Philadelphia, together with his associates, Walter 
Gilman and J. B. Dilworth, are making an inspection of the 
coal and coke properties of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. 
Co., at La Follette, Tenn., in the interest of the bondholders, 
the Electric Corporation, the Old Colony Trust Co., and the 
American Trust Co., all of Boston, Mass. This firm was 
placed in the hands of Neil Robinson, of Charleston, W. Va., 
as receiver on Dec. 23 last, by whom it has been since oper- 
ated chiefly to furnish coking coal for the La Follette Iron 
Co., which firm operates the furnaces, ore mines, stone quar- 
ries, coke ovens, coal washers, ete., under lease from the 
La Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., the latter firm furnishing 
the coal to the Iron company under contract. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Looking to submitting bids for a big 
supply of coal to the United States Government, through the 
port of Galveston, for use during the presence of the fleet 
in Mexican waters, representatives of the coal-mining in- 
terests of Birmingham are now in New Orleans. Some of 
the larger corporations have gone so far as to make arrange- 
ments for the handling of large quantities of coal through 
Pensacola or New Orleans, and for loading same at Galves- 
ton on government vessels. Capt. W. O. Smith, army quarter- 
master at New Orleans, will open bids within a few days, 
the stipulation being the producer must be in a position to 
furnish at least 10,000 tons, if not more, every month. The 
bidding is open to all coal concerns in the South able to 
fulfill the conditions. Tsts have recently been made at 
Pensacola by the government, and while there is no informa- 
tion as to the necessary qualifications, it is understood that 
the Alabama coal stood the test well. 
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General Review 


Anthracite slowing down 
dullness. 


into the customary midsummer 
Distress prices prevailing on bituminous, but sur- 
plus stocKs are nearly exhausted and there is a more hope- 
ful feeling. Lake shipments make a big increase. 


The domestic grades of anthracite continue in moderately 


good demand, but the steam sizes are under steadily in- 
creasing pressure. The May circular is generally maintained 
on the prepared grades, but the agencies are now openly 


seeking for business, 
tion in the production. 


and the next move will be a restric- 

It is evident that the customary mid- 
summer dullness is now close at hand. Orders are gen- 
erally plentiful for the current month, but the outlook for 
next month is not encouraging by any means. Any unusual 
dullness is ascribed partially to the tight money situation 
which is making it inconvenient for buyers to accumulate 
stocks as in previous years. 

There has been a further sharp decline 
tuminous quotations at down Hast points, 
seems to be on the verge of the utter demoralization which 
has characterized previous dull seasons. With the distress 
prices now prevailing, consumers not already contracted will 
prefer to take their chances in the open market for the time 
being at least. The demand is down to the vanishing point 
and the market is as dull and flat as it is possible to imagine. 
Even the steamship demand has eased off. Consumers gen- 
erally show no anxiety over delays in shipments on con- 
tracts, and there is scarcely any movement from the mines, 
except on specific orders. 

A heavier movement in the Lake trade has resulted in an 
increased production in the Pittsburgh district particularly 
as regards the larger interests, many of whom are under 
nearly full time operations. Ostensibly circular prices are 
ruling, but it is known that occasional concessions are of- 
fered. There are no favorable indications of any increased 
consumption, and the conservative operating interests are 
quietly looking around for some temporary business at 
moderate prices to carry them over the dull period. 

Although the Ohio market continues at a complete stand- 
still, operators are expressing anxiety as regards their Lake 
eontracts, which they are in danger of losing unless they are 
able to resume operations shortly. A plentiful supply of 
vessels is now available in the Lake trade, and all the de- 
murrage coal at the loading ports has been cleaned up. 

As a result of an excellent week dumpings at the Hampton 
Road piers the supplies in the local yards there is below 
normal and circular prices are being generally maintained as 
a rule. A decidedly optimistic feeling also prevails in the 
Southern market due partially to some heavy government 
orders for American warships operating in Mexican waters, 
and likewise to some inquiries from foreign governments for 
the same,purpose. It is generally thought that the bottom 
corner of the trade has been turned, and a more hopeful feel- 
ing prevails over the future. 

The Middle Western consumers appear to be reaching the 
end of their surplus stocks and the market seem to be 
slightly better. The wage scale question has now been defi- 
nitely disposed of throughout the Middle Western states and 
mines are gradually getting under operation again. Prices 
as a rule are somewhat steadier, though weak at certain 
points. 


in tidewater bi- 
where the market 
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Delivered price materially less and market for Pocahontas 
and New River is on the verge of being demoralized. Ex- 
traordinary dullness prevails on all grades. Marine freights 
low. Anthracite quiet; the shippers running short of orders. 


Bituminous—To some degree the expected has happened. 
Prices alongside and on cars at practically all the New Eng- 
land ports have receded materially during the past week. 
While the $2.85 f.o.b. price has not yet been shaded on f.o.b. 
sales, there can be no further pretence of netting back any- 
thing like that figure on the orders recently closed. on a de- 
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livered basis; $3.40 on cars at Providence, $3.30 or less along- 
side Boston, and $3.70 on cars Bangor, the latter for de- 
liveries to Dec. 1, cannot by any possibility yield $2.85, f.o.b. 
Norfolk, and the indications are that still lower figures will 
be made the next fortnight or so. Various West Virginia 
operators have apparently concluded it is better to keep 
mines running and get what prices can be had. It really 
looks as if the market in this territory were on the verge 
of demoralization. 

Meanwhile, the consumers who did close contracts are 
increasingly dilatory about accepting deliveries. The supply 
of water for the textile mills is the highest of recent years 
and instances could be multiplied of plants that on that 
account are using only 10@15™% of their normal amount of 
fuel. The uncertainty of fall business for many kinds of 
manufactures is another factor in a situation that is almost 
unparalleted for summer dullness. 

The call for Pennsylvania grades is almost at the vanish- 
ing point, the scattering business that offers being mostly 
confined to Pocahontas and New River. Operators are not 
loading cars except on firm orders; the risk of demurrage 
is too great. 

Marine Freights are quiet. So much coal is standing at 
all the shiping ports that record dispatch prevails and that 
means quicker trips and more coal brought forward. The 
result is that shippers are at a loss to place steamers and 
some low rates have been quoted. Large schooners can be 
had at 55¢c., Hampton Roads to Boston. 

Anthracite—Orders are being sought now by practically 
all the companies except on stove size. There is no gossip 
on prices, the May circular being rigidly maintained in all 
directions. A restriction of mining is the next move looked 
LOM 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines? peeeniaae $0.90@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*sie.. 2 WS. «Ghee oe ae eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*®. i... 0508 e de) eww ere ee $2.80@2.85 
Boston fis sissies eas ala ngs tease Sapa eerie hele nen 5 3.40@3.70 
Providence s vi. co.6 te: eieieve cose ose tle = croup oo eco cee ann 3.50@3.78 
* F.o.b. +On cars, 
NEW YORK 


A discouraging dullness still characterizes the bituminous 
market. However, close observers report surpluses exhausted 
while there is a tendency to hold tonnages closer and a better 
feeling prevails. Anthracite slowing down. 


Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market is about as 
dull and flat as it is possible to imagine. Even the steam- 
ship business has slowed up perceptibly, and consumers under 
contract show no anxiety whatever even when their ship- 
ments get one to two weeks behind. There is scarcely any 
business being negotiated on new contracts, buyers not al- 
ready covered preferring to take their chances in the open 
market for the time being at least. Slack coal which wus 
in such heavy demand last year has fallen off to 40c. a ton 
while some Western Maryland coal has been offered in the 
local market at $1.85 with no buyers. Mines in the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania district are operating at probably 40 to 50 
per cent. capacity. 

But even in the face of all these adverse conditions, it is a 
notable fact that the market is being relatively well main- 
tained, at least as compared with the utter demoralization 
which has characterized other dull seasons. The general 
feeling prevails that there is a great deal of coal at tide- 
water, but if there were a normal market, the supply would 
be entirely inadequate. In fact authentic reports are to the 
effect that the accumulated surpluses are now practically al! 
cleaned up. There is little or no tonnage coming in or 
consignment, shippers refusing to risk such shipments under 
prevailing market conditions; as a result, there is not s¢ 
much demurrage coal reported. Stocks are being generall 
kept low. 

The market continues quotable about as follows: Wes 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Mille 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 
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_ Anthracite—Full time operations continue the rule in the 
hard-coal regions, but the customary mid-summers dullness 
is already becoming evident. The domestic grades are most- 
ly in active demand, but there is more pressure on the steam 
sizes and some restriction in operations next month seem to 
be inevitable. 

In the prepared grades, stove coal is the only size that is 
generally active all along the line. Egg coal, which was in 
' such good demand a few weeks ago, has now slowed up ma- 
. terially, while chestnut is also in long supply. Pea coal is 

heavy while the poor grades of barley are selling at figures 
which will scarcely cover the freight charges, and rice is 
about the same. 
i We quote the New York hard-coal 
lowing basis: 





market on the fol- 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
256 eee $4.70 $4.55@4.70 $4.65 $4.50@4.65 
8 Gig SIS eee 4.95 4.95@4.95 4.90 4.80@4.90 
Stove..... 4.95 4.95@4.95 4.90 4.90@4.90 
die Gi ae 5.20 5:05@5.20 5.15 5.00@5.15 
ass Wine cee a 3.55 3.25@3.55 3.45@3.50 3.20@3.45 
‘umckwheat............. 2.80 2.65@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.10@2.75 
| Ss. GS GaSe 2.30 2.30@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
ES ae el 1.80 1.65@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.25@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


No marked change in anthracite situation, although there 
_ is a tendency toward dullness as the season progresses. 
{ Prospects not considered good for June, and curtailed mining 
ie possible. Bituminous on a parity with week previous, with 
no improvement in sight. 


4 Anthracite—As the season progresses, it is becoming more 

apparent that with the close of the month of May, there is 

likely to be a period of dullness lasting through most, if not 

f all, of the summer months. This is indicated by a perceptible 

| falling off in the placing of orders. It is understood that 

. the operators are fairly well filled up with orders, sufficient 

k to carry them over the current month, without recourse to 
curtailment, but the situation looks anything but favorable 
for the ensuing month, and it is feared that the market can 

. be well taken care of by short-time work at the mines. 

H This duliness is probably due to the fact that many house- 
holders are postponing the filling of their bins until the 
fall. It is a fact that many people who have heretofore 
purchased their supplies in the spring, are simply buying as 
necessity requires, instead of placing orders for their entire 
requirements. Lack of industrial activity may be responsible 
for this, in a measure. 

It is understood that the market is absorbing the output 
of egg, stove and broken, but chestnut still continues to 

drag, and it is only with a hard pull, and liberal concessions 
on the part of the individual operators that this latter size 
is moving off. As indicated last week, steam sizes still 
continue to flood the market, and concessions of 25 to 30ce. 
per ton are currently reported. 

Price at tidewater are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
0 GY sud eS OE ieee $4.35 $4.35 @ 4.45 
SI a we Soi kee 4.60 4.60 
ES ere 4.60 4.60 @ ] 4.70 
ath OE Re 4.85 4.70 
3.25 3.00 


Bituminous—The last week witnessed no change in the 
soft-coal situation. As a matter of fact, conditions seem to 
grow worse, instead of better. Industrial establishments are 


buying from hand to mouth, rather than enter into new 
contracts at the present figures demanded. 
BALTIMORE 
Production heavily curtailed to avoid surpluses. The 


_hard-coal men are also complaining that business is light. 


During the week just closed a half dozen more foreign 
| charters were announced for late May shipment, and the 
' prospect is that this class of business will show a heavy 
total for the month. The coastwise movement to the north 

is largely restricted to company-owned colliers, while south- 
Ward the sailing vessel delivery is a feature 

Mining districts of Pennsylvania and West Virginia are 

‘still busy urging coal upon agencies and consumers. Pro- 
duction has been largely cut to prevent surpluses. West Vir- 
ginia slack was in somewhat better demand, several Western 
industries of importance having entered the field for this 
fuel. Slack was selling around 55c.; run-of-mine at 80c. and 
_ three-quarter at 85 to 90c. Pennsylvania low-grade fuels are 
| Offering at unprofitable prices in many cases at from 95c. to 
$1. Little or no change was noted in better fuels, selling to 
| the trade at from $1.15 to $1.35. 
i Hard-coal men are also complaining of rather poor busi- 
| ness. The spring ordering is not as brisk as it might be. 
The solid foundation of the anthracite trade, however, make 
_ it certain that any ground lost now will be made up by 
) heavier business in mid-summer and early fall. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Coal production increased, and nearing 60% of capacity. 
Lake shipments larger, demand being otherwise very poor. 
Prices fairly well maintained, particularly on contract. Con- 
nelisville coke stagnant with prices weak and production 
exceeding shipments. 


Bituminous—Coal production in the Pittsburgh district is 
up to between 50 and 60% of capacity, contrasting with a 
rate of about 40% ten days ago. The largest coal interest 
is operating at 60% or more, but a number of the smaller 
ones are either closed or working at a low rate. 

There has been no increase in consumption either by rail- 
roads or by industrial plants, while domestic consumption 
has, of course, decreased further. A slight improvement in 
demand has occurred through the further exhaustion of 
stocks, but these are still fairly important. The chief im- 
provement has been by reason of heavier shipments in the 
lake trade. These are now of moderate volume, though still 
well below the average for this date. The Northwest does 
not seem to be much in need of coal, and the lake season as 
a whole promises to involve a light tonnage, though the 
rate toward the close of the season may mount up to normal. 
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Reports generally are that full prices are being obtained, 
but there is still some cutting, particularly in slack, caused 
by increased production of slack through the heavier lake 
shipments. Regular prices, which are quite well maintained 
for contracts, are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market continues stagnant. There 
is practically no demand for furnace coke, either prompt or 
contract, and odd lots are frequently offered at under the 
regularly quoted market without finding takers. Consumers 
manifest no interest whatever in contracts for second half. 
Few foundry-coke contracts are being negotiated for the 
twelvemonth beginning July 1, though the great majority 
of contracts expire at that time. The market is quotable 
approximately as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.80@1.90; con- 
tract furnace, $2; prompt and contract foundry, $2.35@2.50 
per ton at mines. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 9 at 312,100 
tons, an increase of 6490 tons, and shipments at 291,166 tons, 
a decrease of 8273 tons. Production appears to have exceeded 
shipments by 20,934 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Miners accept old scale and return to work. 
much surplus coal unless operators are cautious. 


Prospect of 
Mines must 


prepare to meet slack conditions. Anthracite only fairly 
active. Coke unchanged. 
Bituminous—There is no particular improvement in the 


trade and none can be expected until the surplus is much re- 
duced. The mines tributary to this market are practically 
all active again, though the operators protest that they are 
not going to produce coal any faster than they can sell it. 
But there is quite an amount of it at different points await- 
ing disposition, some of which is paying car service, although 
Buffalo is not so overstocked as certain Canadian points. 
Most of this coal comes from a few sources, the operators 
seeming to be willing to suppose that they will come out 
better next time. The rule is to run the mines somewhat 
more than is necessary to take care of contracts and depend 
on semiregular customers to absorb the baiance. 

The prospect is for a slow market for an indefinite time. 
The lake trade is as dull as any other and there is no indica- 
tion of any increase of consumption in any line. From pres- 
ent indications nothing to be expected beyond a possible slow 
improvement late in the season. Conservative coal operators 
and jobbers are looking for a few contracts and regular 
orders at living prices, pending a return of better conditions. 
Quotations remain weak on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh 


870 


lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 
for slack, with Allegheny valley sizes about 25c. lower. 

The Allegheny Valley operators and miners, at a meeting 
on May 12 signed an agreement to continue the old wage 
scale for two years longer. The only change was to put the 
blacksmithing charge on a tonnage basis. 

Coke—The coke trade is not active and shows no indica- 
tions of improvement. Prices being at the bottom, do not 
change as makers of the best coke refuse to make further 
reductions. Quotations remain on the basis of $4.50 for best 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—The demand is moderate in general, though 
the supply is not liberal. It is stated that the mines are not 
running full and that the tidewater demand is stronger than 
it is Westward. Some jobbers of independent anthracite re- 
port that they have difficulty in obtaining enough to fill their 
orders. The Canadian demand is still light. 

The lake shippers are not getting much coal and are 
handicapped by the scarcity of small vessels, which are 
wanted for minor ports. Lake shipments for the week were 
102,000 tons. The amount reported includes some cargoes 
that should have been put into last week’s list. 


COLUMBUS 


Interest centered on the court’s decision on the screen 
law. Ohio operators fear they will lose Lake contracts 
while considerable outside coal consigned to the Lakes is 
backing up into the regular market because of the shortage 
ot vessel tonnage. 

At this writing operators are anxiously awaiting the 
decision of the Federal court judges, advising whether or 
not the mine-run law shall become effective on May 20. 
Arguments on the restraining order were made May 2 and 
all negotiations between miners and operators are being held 
in suspense for the time being. Both sides are ready to take 
the matter up again as soon as the legal status is estahb- 
lished. The constitutionality of the law will come up for 
later hearing, but while being fought out in the courts the 
mines can resume work under a temporary agreement. 

The Hocking Valley contingent is anxious to get to work 
on account of their lake trade. Lake shippers have orders 
on which they could have been loading two weeks ago, but 
for labor trouble and there is danger that this business will 
be cancelled to large extent and placed with districts which 
are not idle. Eastern Ohio coals being largely for steam 
purposes, feel no special demand at this time, and the pro- 
ducers there are likely to be more independent in their deal- 
ings with the miners. There is practically no difference be- 
tween the two on a screen scale, but in case the mine-run 
law became effective there will be a varience of about 8c. 
per ton. 

As far as the general market is concerned it would seem 
to make no difference whether or not Ohio mines resumed 
at this time. Demand for all grades in competition with this 
field is still sluggish. About the only signs of life are in- 
quiries from public-service companies and some other big 
steam users, looking to the replenishing of storage stocks 
thirty or sixty days hence. This is having no effect upon 
the low-priced offerings made by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Advices from these states show much dead coal in 
railway yards, with mines only running part time. 

Orders being placed by the dealer trade for fancy splints 
are largely for July and August delivery, and can hardly be 
considered current business. The smokeless grades are main- 
taining schedule with difficulty, as prices are being shaded 
by independent producers. 

Pending the resumption of work, the old circular is nom- 
inally in force as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump... .$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
3inch............ 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
Nuteae epee oe 1.25@ 1.20 1:30@) 1.25 © 1525@ 41220 
Mine-run......0.. 1.15@ 1210.) 110@ 105) 1 15@ 1310 Siberia 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.95@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.60 
TOLEDO 


Market continues quiet, but the outlook is more hopeful. 
Crop prospects never before so favorable. Industrial demand 
showing a tendency to improve and Lake trade looking 
better. 

Nearly all the coal concerns report the situation quiet, but 
almost without exception they declare that business is bound 
to be better, later on. There is already some picking up in 
trade from the large manufacturing concerns; the railroads 
are also beginning to buy some little coal. The crop pros- 
pects in northwestern Ohio continue splendid in spite of the 
heavy rains of the past week which washed out some. The 
lake shipping is beginning to look better and it is believed 
that there will be a large demand from uplake ports as soon 
as the over-supply stocks are disposed of. There is a great 
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deal of coal on track in Toledo and considerable is being 
loaded on big lake freighters. Prices remain unchanged and 
are being largely ruled by the law of supply and demand. 


CLEVELAND 


Demand for spot coal much improved and the approach 
of general buying movement seems near at hand. Retail cir- 
eulars announced, but buying is limited. Lake shippers find- 
ing vessel capacity much easier. 


Though prices have not changed materially the last week, 
the number of companies in the market has materially in- 
creased. The orders are not large, but indicate that stocks 
in consumers’ bins are nearing exhaustion. Fairmount gas 
coal continues to be the principal product offered with 
Youghiogheny and odd lots of other Pennsylvania fuel ap- 
pearing. West Virginia operators are not consigning much 
coal, but are accepting orders at prices no higher than con- 
signment coal normally brings. 

Youghiogheny shippers have had some slack on the mar- 
ket the last week at prices that compare favorably with 
Fairmount. Bargain prices on Pocahontas slack are being 
offered and operators are trying to move all they can to 
make it profitable to prepare sizes that are in good demand. 

The Lake Market has improved from the shippers’ stand- 
point. A week ago there were more coal cargoes than vessel 
capacity, but now the supply of tonnage is in excess of the 
demand. The first rush is over and coal that was under 
car service has been moved though not without leaving a 
large expense behind. The supply of cargoes from upper 
lake ports is so small independent vessel owners are having 
difficulty finding enough business to make it worth while to 
keep all of their vessels in céOmmission. This has resulted 
in a few boats being temporarily tied at the docks. 

The retail dealers have issued summer circulars. Hard 
coal is 15¢e. a ton higher than last year, 10c. of the advance 
being caused by the Pennsylvania tax and the 5c. was due to 
increased operating expense in the local yards. Other grades 
and kinds of coal have not changed prices this year. The 
issuing of summer prices is not an indication of retail sales. 
The bulk of the present business is booking orders for de- 
livery in July and August. 


Shipment at spot prices are practically the same, as 


follows: 
Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 
Lump, .84ecs oct eee $3.05 
Lump, peabieoge ge hed ce $2.35 @2.45 
Lump, {-in 2.25 $2 .00@$2.05 
Mine run Ca RY oleae os 2 60 2.10 1.90 
OF RRR Oe 0.0 Ook ae eae pare 3.05 
Slack’: 2: Seerenate 1s ac 2.20@2.60 1.7¢@1.80 1.70@ 1.90 
CINCINNATI 


A slight improvement in the situation is apparent, largely 
due to the partial removal of the embargo on shipments to 
lake ports. Stocking of domestic coal is heavier locally, but 
the steam market is still slow. 


With a steady increase in the movement of domestic 
grades, due to the beginning of deliveries by dealers, the 
market on this line of fuel is in much better shape than for 
some time. Smokeless is usually the leader, with contracts 
taking care of all available coal for several months ahead; 
and with a marked stimulation to the lake movement, it 
seems that the situation is in a fair way to be straightened 
out, as far as the domestic market is concerned. 

The persistent depression existing in a number of in- 
dustries which are normally large consumers of steam coal 
continues, and keeps this side of the market decidedly slow. 
In fact, despite several factors which have for some time 
tended to stimulate the trade, such as embargoes, labor 
troubles and lockouts, the market has for some weeks been 
decidedly dull. The increased production of screenings, due 
to the improvement in the domestic market, has therefore 
resulted in some cheap nut and slack being placed before 
consumers in this market, but this, as usual, has failed to 
help things to any extent. 


DETROIT 


Bituminous supplies still excessive and there is an almost 
complete absence of any business. Slack particularly heavy 
selling down to practically nothing. 

Bituminous—The domestic market is quiet; in fact there 
is almost a complete adsence of any business. This ap- 
plies equally well to contract business, the requirements on 
which are much reduced as a result of the accumulated stock 
There are many of the new contracts that have not been 
closed as yet, and consumers are expecting to obtain con- 
eessions on last years prices on these. The steam trade is 
also dull and heavy with much unsold coal on the market, 
some of which is occasionally moved at sacrifice prices. 


Slack is particularly heavy, and selling down to practically 
nothing. In general, shipments to this market are so much 
in excess of requirements, that it is going to be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain any circular at all shortly. Supplies are 
in such excess that it is impossible to foretell when normal 
conditions will be reestablished. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal trade continues up to full ex- 
pectations, all the tonnages coming in having been easily ab- 
“sorbed so far. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings for week have been good. Demand for run-of- 
mine showing some improvement. Less than a normal num- 
ber ears in railway yards. 

Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads during past 
week have shown up well and in consequence there is less 
‘than a normal supply of coal in railway yards. The principal 
.shipments during the week as usual have gone to the New 
England market with foreign shipments to Port of Spain, 
Kingston, Canal Zone, Dakar, Para, Manaos, Santiago and 
Brindisi. So far as can be ascertained eircular prices are 
being maintained. There is no demand for high volatile and 
no extra large amount of this coal on hand at tidewater. 

The new pier of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., at Newport 
News, is now about completed and vessels may be loaded 
from there any day. This pier is about 200 ft. longer than the 
new one of the Norfolk & Western at Lamberts Point, but 
otherwise is almost identical in construction. It is under- 
stood that the Chesapeake & Ohio intend doing away with 
three of their small wooden piers, leaving only No. 12, which 
will be used to take care of barge loadings and perhaps small 
schooners or any overflow when the berths at the new pier 
are all occupied. 

LOUISVILLE 

F Wage settlement expected to adversely affect the market. 
-Some curtailment, but a few operators are selling at a 
' sacrifice in order to keep the mines geing. 


No marked changes have taken place in the Kentucky 
coal market, though the labor settlement in a part of the 
“western Kentucky field is expected to have a bearish in- 
- fluence on the market. The demand has shown no increase 
and though in the eastern Kentucky field work has con- 
tinued on a rather generous scale, some of the operators are 
beginning to curtail. 

Here and there in the eastern field an operator has sold 
at sharply cut prices, seeking to keep his organization going, 
even when necessary to sell below the cost of production. 
In a- general way, however, prices continue at the former 

“evel. Orders for June are slow coming in. 

In the western field, pea and slack, while scarce, is at a 
slightly lower price, ranging from 45 to 50c., f.0.b. mine, with 
nut and slack both east and west ranging from 60 to (75c. 
Eastern lump and block coals range from $1.30 to $1.80. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Improvement shown in steam grades, but lump coal still 
quiet. Furnace and foundry eoke also dull. Pig-iron market 
\ is stagnant and car supply ample. 
| The Alabama operators are in a more optimistic mood 
_ than they have been for the past six months, believing that 
the worst of the dull market is over, and that business is 
on the eve of a prosperous season. While the market at 
| is far from satisfactory on steam coal, recent 
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| developments show an improvement in that line. 

‘The government is now testing Alabama coals for use on 
‘the warships through the ports of Pensacola, Mobile and 
, New Orleans, and will also probably place an order locally 
‘for approximately 10,000 tons of steam coal per month, for 
‘an indefinite period, to be delivered at Galveston for use on 
the warships, transports, etc. The French government has 
| reeently purchased a large tonnage of coal from this dis- 
trict for use on its warship in the Gulf, stating that a test 
has shown it to be equal to any in the world, and much 
cheaper, and that probably a much larger tonnage will be 
contracted for in the near future. 

All of this has had a tendency to dispel the clouds of de- 
pression. The lump-coal market is only fair, though the 
majority of dealers are holding back, believing that they will 
‘get a reduction in price later on. The tonnage being moved 
/is not as large as ordinarily at this time of the year. Black- 
| smith coal continues in a satisfactory condition, while both 


Hiner and foundry coke are quiet. There is practically 





‘nothing doing in the pig-iron market, sales being small. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Large buyers have about cleaned up the storage piles and 
are in the market again in a small way. Operators look for 
increased orders soon. Some domestic trade on account of 
cool weather, 


With the Indiana wage scale settled for the next two 
years, operators are now busying themselves making con- 
tracts and are succeeding fairly well. The railroads, having 
exhausted the stocks laid by to tide them over the wage- 
settlement period, are now in the market again. The public 
utilities and factories are also near the end of their sup- 
plies. Most of the contracts being made or renewed are for 
two years. The factory situation seems about normal for the 
season. As the time for the wheat harvest approaches, there 
is a more optimistic feeling, and operators expect results 
soon from this improved sentiment. 

Prices at the mines hold generally steady, although con- 
cessions of 10c. a ton are reported in spots, except for screen- 
ings, which are scarce. The domestic trade in Indianapolis 
has been better than usual for May, although after the 
signing of the scale there was a let-up in demand from con- 
sumers. Retailers say that such contracts as they have been 
able to make for Eastern coal are on about the same basis 
as last year’s. The fact that the Illinois operators and 
miners have signed up, takes away somewhat from the ex- 
pectations of the Indiana coal operators that they would 
reap advantage from any continued trouble in neighboring 
states. 


CHICAGO 


Market shows improvement. Spot buying increased by 
railroads and other public utilities. Many contracts renewed 
on last year’s basis. No improvement seen in anthracite or 
smokeless coals. Coke market continues dull. 


Slightly better conditions were evident n the Chicago mar- 
ket during the week. With railroads running through their 
storage piles and factories doing the same, some spot buying 
has developed. The demand is steady, but there were no 
purchases of unusually large lots. The majority of the com- 
panies are renewing contracts on practically the same basis 
as last year. The only increase in price is in screenings, in 
a few cases this being from three to five cents higher. But 
the dealers are not buying much for the future, as money 
continues tight with them. They are, however, taking the 
attitude that the small amount of business evident is a 
herald of more to come. 

The tone of the anthracite market continues dull, with 
but little buying. Conditions are not up to the normal ex- 
pected for this time in May. The trade is disturbed some- 
what by an announcement that tariffs have been filed by the 
larger roads requesting an advance of 25c. a ton on anthra- 
cite in Chicago and the territory reached by the Chicago 
market. 

Mines are sending smaller shipments of smokeless than 
is customary, as a result of warm weather. Contract ship- 
ments are being filled, but there is little outside buying. The 
market for this coal is practically established at $1. Illinois 
mines resumed operations following an agreement between 
producers and miners, but they are being run only on half 
time. With dull conditions in the iron and steel trade, fur- 
nace and foundry coke is also slow. There is little active 
trading in domestic coke, due to conditions which effect 
other domestic fuels. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co, Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump.......-. 1.97 197 
Tig geese tec isrote eee 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
IMin@-PUn ws pens Renee 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings: + <c%. + < 2's Isic 1.95 Td 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5:25; byproduct 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


ST. LOUIS 


New wage scale signed up on the same basis as the old 
one. Mines resuming operations and there is a surplus of 
eoal with prices low. 


The labor situation in Illinois is practically cleared up 
with the same arrangement for the coming two years as the 
operators and miners had before. Mines are gradually re- 
suming in Williamson and Franklin counties, and also in 
the fifth and ninth districts. Several of the operations 
started in to apply lump coal on mine-run contracts, with the 
result that a heavy tonnage of screenings was produced, 
which cut the price from 95c.@$1 down to 80c. and 85c. in 
the high-grade field, and the Standard about the same. 

The St. Louis Public School contract was awarded the 
Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. on Standard coal, at a price of 
$1.74%, per ton delivered, up to $1.77 delivered. Figuring on 
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the $1.77 price, with 52c. for freight, this leaves $1.25, and 
deducting 40c. there is only 85c. left; there is also a city 
seale ticket and the natural loss on a car of coal, which 
brings the price down to about 85e. at the very most. In 
addition, the coal has to stand inspection before it is de- 
livered. Contracts are being taken on steam business for 
wagon-load delivery, at the rate of two loads a week, at 
$1.78 per ton delivered, for Standard lump coal: The only 
result of this competition will be a few more bankrupt op- 
eration shortly. 

The Franklin County operators have advised that their 
coals will advance 10c. a ton per month, beginning with 
June 1 for domestic sizes, and it is expected that this ac- 
tion will be followed by the better producing mines in Wil- 
liamson County. Domestic business locally is at a stand- 
still, with the exception of anthracite, which is moving in 


fairly good volume. 
The market is now quotable as follows: 
Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
Qin, lUmMpswcncn eae ee Ry ee ort $1.20 $0.85@0.90 $1.15 
Bain? lip: seen Seats erates ote ey eee ne ean DSPs ene AMS CS ou, 
Gin! lump? eer S1-20'O) 1230) hea 1.30 1.15@1.25 1.35 
Lump and egg...... 1.85 @ 2,15 $2.00 «0.122. se snee tienes 1.15 
NOM RUGS yeh cite 1720 @ 130) 075s Pirie cre > tere nega sie eile aire 
Screenings.......... Os80\ LOT SOV wt cee ce erty: eres 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
Mine-run........... 4:10 LS 20 Ne ee wo tee 0. 80\@ O285. aotacete airs 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.40@1.50 2.25 TSSO © aration erie, Bale WenCLe niets 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.35@1.45 ...... 1 1s lala ene Rots Sees AGA. 
No. 3 washed nut... 1.25@1.30 2.05.50 (ste e Se tie ee woe, as isin oiriee 
No. 4 washed nut T25:@il 30 Ae, ee ee ie ac eos are ee 


No. 5 washed nut. Beer EIN GRU ee aE pooty Saat age hs tae pogroms J 
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KANSAS CITY 


Decreased production injects a better tone into the trade. 
Prospects of a record-breaking wheat crop also creating a 
more hopeful feeling. 

Business has apparently improved in the Southwest, 
though some sales managers take the attitude that the in- 
erease in demand is rather apparent than real, being the 
result of decreased production. A new source of business has 
opened up, however, following preparations for the harvest- 
ing of one of the biggest wheat crops of years in Kansas 
and neighboring states. All of the threshers burn coal, and 
operators are looking forward to the harvesting with al- 
most as much eagerness as the farmers thcomselves. The in- 
direct results of the big crops also are worth noting, having 
a highly favorable effect on business in general. The lack of 
demand for lump has resulted in cut prices in some cases, 
though many operators prefer holding it rather than selling 
at the quotations which have obtained in some quarters 


recently. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Warm weather causes rapid falling off in demand. In- 
quiries regarding coal shipping through Canal. Australian 
eoal has dropped out of the loeal market. 

Warm weather set in a couple of weeks ago and since 
then the coal trade here has been decidedly sluggish. In 
fact, it is said that business has not been so slack for many 
years. The chief demand is for domestic purposes, industries 
mostly using electricity, fuel oil or wood. It is pointed out, 
however, that if the opening of the Panama Canal results in 
lower freight rates, the consumption of coal will be much 
increased. Under existing conditions coal and wood prices 
are about equal. Pennsylvania anthracite now is quoted at 
$18 per ton here, it will be possible to retail it at $12@13 per 
ton when shipped in vessels by canal route. West Virginia 
coals, such as New River and Pocahontas, that now sell 
here at about $18 per ton can be retailed at $10 or $12 per ton. 
At present these coals are brought here by rail and the Great 
Lakes route. 

With Utah coal selling here at $9.50 a ton, delivered, it 
is expected that if West Virginia coal can be obtained at $10 
or $12 per ton, the railroads carrying the Utah, Wyoming and 
Washington coals will grant more liberal freight rates. This 
would bring coal prices to a lower level than wood and re- 
sult in a larger consumption. 

Coal dealers are of the opinion that very little Australian 
coal will be imported here in the future, as freight rates are 
too high at present, and it also means tying up of too much 


money. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports anc 
exports in the United States for March, 1913-14, and for th¢ 
nine months ending March, 1912-13-14, in long tons: 























9 Months 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 my 1914 
United Kingdom 5,911 7,451 9,691 96 
Canada........ 729,584 1,061,411 746,411 107,048 916: 
Japan... eee. os 12,885 42,657 83,208 440 1,73 
vara and “ft 
asmania. .. . 159,720 117,158 197,925 
Other countries. 1,501 3,257 3.430 pues 25 
Totals or 909,601 1,231,934 1,040,540 117,725 121,82 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Canada........+ 2,530,190 3,324,179 2,607,383 153,572 162,15 
LOpyreae ag atime |) Mcokmucl RRP. 84 ea ee \ 
Other countries. . 48,270 58,947 46,639 4,950 ‘1,27 
Totals acies0 2,578,460 . 3,383,126 2,654,106 158,522 163,43 
Bituminous, 
Canada....... 7,987,237 8,295,614 9,577,352 736,549 62 
Panama....... 330,433 340,259 "281,304 32°000 336 
Mexico........ 235,493 264,537 235,122 57,629 2997 
Cobar core fee, 804,094 915,889 902,437 110,727 115,30 
West Indies.... 506,769 456,013 425,071 53,308 44,61 
Argentina... . 2, +2 ee. sees tere e ee ee 99,388) 0 Her ae 22'97 
Brazil.: cote on Lees 2 Le eee 196,837. .aerigeus 11,15 
1 Shab (ral Chico ci emia uc a ASN 40,492. (AS ee 18,45 
Other countries 774,316 741,597 905,457 99,230 132,08 
Totes) 10,637,342 11,013,909 12,663,450 1,089,943 —‘1,018,61 
Bunker coal... 5,124,183 643,942 582,129 5,754,530 5,377,07 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal an 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentuck: 
districts for March and the nine months ending Mar. 31, 191 














and 13, in short tons? 
hale March Nine Months 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 ‘ 
Tidewater.... 323,567 20 328,442 24 2,587,748 19 2,720,022 2 
Bast; G.05 5 5% 242°136. “15 292,410 20 1,987,701 15 2,032,099 1 
Westie toce 931,657 59 700,150 50 8,163,886 60 5,809,347 §& 
Total...... 1,497,360 1,321,002 12,739,335 ats 11,561,468 } 
From Connections : 
Bituminous... 98,733 06 71 588. 05 825,951 6 494,699 ¢ 
Anthracite.... 945 309 Ol 11,421 9,138 ¢ 
Total...... 1,597,038 100 1,392,899 100 13,576,707 100 12,065,305 1¢ 
Goke-2-4.. 40,658 32,207 292,105 227,550 | 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN q 
May S—The market is not quite so firm. Buyers are onl 
arranging their pressing requirements in anticipation tha 
with a reduction of present tonnage supplies and increase 
production, easier conditions will be in evidence. Charterian 
has recently been rather slow. Quotations are approximatel 
as follows: 


ee reerenen 


Best Welsh steam..........+.. $4.68 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4: 
Best seconds...........«s+.+5. 4.44 Seconds: ..22 2229-1 eie eee 4.( 
Seeonds: 2... ae snea teeter 4.26 Best Cardiff smalls........ Vee g eee a 
Bestidry-coalssits cceemeee eck > 4.32 Seconds........ce. onsen 2 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 0 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are ne 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash i 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry 
$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 
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COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 
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I. ¢. C. No. 5912—Lombard Brick & Tile Co., vs. Chiexg 
and North Western. 

Following Hammersechmidt & Franzen Co. v C. & N. W. IR; 
Co., ante, page 71; Held. That defendants’ rates for th 
through transportation of coal and coke from points east ¢ 
the Illinois-Indiana state line to Lombard, Glen Elly! 
Wheaton, and West Chicago, Ill, are unduly prejudicial t 
those points and unduly preferential to Chicago and Provis 
Ill, in the amounts stated herein. : 
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A Barsteel Gathering Locomotive 
That Will Operate in a 29-Inch Clearance 


Here is an illustration of a Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel electric 
gathering locomotive that operates successfully in a clearance of twenty-nine 
inches—36 inches was heretofore considered about the limit for locomotives. 


Great care has been exercised in keeping the overall height to a minimum, 
as is shown in the general construction of the locomotive and the location of 
the peck 


There is not a projection above the top of the frame anywhere and ample 
room has been provided to permit the operator to crouch upon his seat. 


The reel is driven by an independent motor contained inside the reel drum. 
This motor is in effect an electrical spring. It tends to wind the cable up 
and its turning force acts as a brake and keeps the cable taut when the lo- 
comotive enters the room and promptly takes up all slack when the locomo- 
tive returns. 


With this type of reel there is easy access to the locomotive motors, be- 
cause of its being located out of the way on the rear of the frame. The arma- 
ture of the reel motor can be readily removed for inspection and overhauling. 


Locomotives of this type have successfully solved the problem of gathering 
in very low rooms. Our specialists in mine haulage, who make a careful 
study of various mining problems will be glad to assist you in selecting the 
proper equipment for your mines. 


Get in touch with them by writing to either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Correspondence suitable for the columns of COAL AGE solicited and paid for. 
Name and address of correspondents must be given—not necessarily for publi- 
cation. Subscription price $3 per year, in advance, for 52 numbers to any post- 
office in the United States or possessions, and Mexico, $4 to Canada. 
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~Second-Hand Airships! 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


AEROPLANES. 


Oe id a 
FARMAN biplane, in -good condition; will sel] at 
a sacrifice, E. C. GILLESPIE, Woodhaven, Ll. 1. 
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MAGINE that advertisement, which recently appeared 
[= the New York World, in a paper ten years ago! You 

would have thought some one had gone crazy—hut today it’s 
only commonplace. That’s how rapidly things are progressing 
in the machinery field. The machines, processes and methods 
of yesterday are antiquated. 


A coal mine quits on Saturday night with mule haulage and 
opens Monday morning with electric motive power. 


This is the day of quick progress and every mother’s son of 
us must step lively to hold the pace. 


Which is one of the best reasons why technical papers are 
about as valuable today for their advertising pages as for their 
editorials. 


Our ad section contains the advertisements of the latest, most 
efficient and most economical things in machinery, equipment 
and supplies for coal mines. 


Do you follow the ads—closely? 


It pays. 
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Safety 


By Berton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


When everything is going right 

And life is merry as a song, 
When there is lots of work in sight 

And luck is running good and strong, 
It’s fun to travel with the bunch 

And blow your money like a king, 
But—just you get my little hunch, 

A bank account’s a handy thing. 


Today you mine the good black coal 
And do your work and draw your pay, 
And then you spend your little roll 
And life is glorious and gay, 
Tomorrow—things may go to smash 
Your luck may turn from fine to rank, 
And then you’ll wish you had the cash 
You might have salted in.the bank. 


You can’t be certain of your fate, 

The roof may fall, the damp explode, 
And that’ll be a bit too late 

To save the money that you “‘blowed,” 
Your wife and kids will mourn for you 

And starve, perhaps, because you died, 
Why not cut out a spree or two 

And lay a little roll aside? 


The game of life is mighty tough 
And rainy days are often met, 
It’s wise to lay away the stuff 
To keep you safely from the wet, 
Just bank a little of your pelf, 
Don’t spend your earnings fast and free, 
—I never saved a cent, myself, 
But don’t you be a fool like me! 
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Strike 





[A personal letter to the editor of Coal Age, and published by special permisstion.| 


I regret that the press of the country has been so 
willing to print sensational stories concerning the 
strike in Colorado. Prior to the trouble which com- 
menced last September, we were paying higher prices 
for labor in our mines than were paid in most Eastern 
fields, and our men were receiving better wages as a 
whole than in almost any section of the country. 


We were, and had been for some time, working eight 
hours per day; were paying twice a month in cash; 
had abolished the use of scrip; were always willing 
to allow the miners a checkweighman; and in fact were 
complying with all the demands made except the in- 
crease of wages and recognition of the union. Our 
men were, so far as we could tell, entirely contented 
and subsequent developments strengthened our be- 
lief in this matter. 


Aarrators WrrEe IMPORTED 


The United Mine Workers of America brought in 
about 30 agitators of different nationalities from out- 
side the state, and these men did all they could for 
several months prior to September to inflame the 
minds of our employees and to persuade them to be- 
lieve that they were being unfairly treated. 


A convention was finally called in Trinidad on Sept. 
16, 1913, which was attended by delegates purporting 
to come from our mine3, but who really were brought 
in in a number of cases from other districts. At only 
one of our 21 mines was a meeting held and delegates 
sent from our property to the Trinidad convention. 
Delegates furnished by the leaders and who did not 
represent our mines, of course, were willing to vote 
for a strike. 


The strike call was responded to by approximately 
25 per cent of the miners in the Trinidad and Walsen- 
burg districts. Immediately following the call, every 
means of intimidation known to the Mine Workers 
Union were used to force our men to quit work. This 
action resulted in another 20 per cent. leaving the 
collieries. 


The strike was called on Sept. 23, and acts of intim- 
idation began on Sept. 26 when hacks going to the 
mines were stopped by armed men and the passengers 
taken from the vehicles and forced to return to the 
railroad depots under threats of death. A considerable 
supply of firearms was bought and shipped into the 
district by the union leaders as early as ten days before 
the strike was called. A reign of terror was instituted 
by the Mine Workers Union, and the promiscuous 
shooting of people who were traveling in the di- 
rection of the mines, the burning and dynamiting 
of bridges on the railroads serving mine properties, 
and many other unlawful acts resulted in the Governor 
zalling out the militia on Oct. 28. 


Mosr or THE Men RETURNED TO WoRK 


Immediately after peace had been restored the 
miners began to return and by the middle of January 
we had all the men needed to produce the coal neces- 
sary to fill our orders, and before the first of April 
we were losing time at some of the mines on account 
of shortage of orders. 


The militia was withdrawn on April 16, and on 
April 20, the strikers resumed their lawless acts. 
They began by perpetrating assaults on different 
mining properties, attempting to massacre men at work 
and destroy properties with fire and dynamite. ‘This, 
of course, finally resulted in the calling out of federal 
troops. 


The deplorable happenings at Ludlow on April 20 
and 21, which have been so grossly misrepresented iu 
the press, were certainly not chargeable to the mine 
operators. The continual talk about armed thugs 
being used as mine guards is the veriest rot, as is also 
the stories circulated about shooting the women and 
children. ‘There has not been a single striker’s wife 
or child killed or molested by a mine guard. How- 
ever, two children of one of our employees were shot 
by strikers while in their home at our Tabasco mine on 
Octe zo: 


WoMEN AND CHILDREN WERE SUFFOCATED 


The women and children who lost their lives in the 
burning of the Ludlow tent colony were suffocated 
by being placed in a cellar under one of the tents and 
covered over by tight plank boards with mattresses 
thrown over the floor. ‘This was done by strikers 
themselves in their ignorance of natural laws, and the 
women and children were suffocated not by the burn- 
ing of the tents, but by the lack of air circulation in 
the hole in which they were placed by their would be 
protectors. ) 


In the different stories sent out by the union and 
published in the newspapers of the country, there is no 
mention made of the wives and children of the five or 
six thousand miners who are now at work, and had 
it not been for the volunteer services of these men, 
many of our properties would have been destroyed 
in the recent reign of terror instituted by the strikers. 





At all of our collieries our miners begged for means 
of protection and when it could be furnished, they will- 
ingly went out and assisted in driving back the strikers 
who were attempting to come in and murder their 
women and children and destroy our property. 















Mines Are OPERATING TO NoRMAL CAPACITY 


We have now practically all the men we can use ir 
our mines, and while I am not certain that this con 
dition prevails at the plants of all the other companies 
I am sure that the Colorado operators as a whole 
could produce coal enough to fill their orders if they 
were left alone and not molested by men on strike 


Conditions are quiet at the present time, and ou!) 
mines are working every day and will continue to dd 
so as long as the authorities are able to prevent act 
of violence on the part of the strikers. Jt7zs absurd fo 
the United Mine Workers to demand of us that we dis 
charge or force into the union our loyal employees wh 
have stood by us throughout the trouble and are satisfie 
with their working conditions. 


BE. H. WEITZEL, 
Manager of Coal Mines, 
Colorado Fuel and Iron 


Pueblo, Colo. 
May 19, 1914. 
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South 


SY. NOPSIS—This class of labor is naturally shiftless, be- 
‘ing contented to let the morrow look out for itself. Laws 
howd be passed prohibiting garnishments and compel- 
ling merchants and money lenders to look to the man 
‘vather than the company for payment. More frequent 
\paydays are also advisable. 
w 
“A nigger is a colored person who has no money.” 

_ The above is an epigrammatic definition of a class con- 
stituting from one-half to two-thirds of the labor at most 
.ceal-mining operations in the South. 

| The aptness of the definition will immediately appeal 
‘to those who are familiar with the negro and the treat- 
‘ment so generally accorded him around many Southern 
operations. 

' It is to be regretted that such a definition has any 
significance, but many will, upon reflection, admit that it 
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‘is too true. 

| It is on account of the characteristic disregard of the 
“negro for money beyond today’s need, and the fact that, 
‘as a rule, he can hardly be induced to put in a full 
month’s work, that the attitude of many operators is 
simply to make the best they can of his labor without 
“paying any regard to the whys and wherefores of his 
shiftlessness or give any study to methods and measures 
that would keep him at work more steadily and make a 
‘better Jaborer of him. 

It is not altogether the fault of the negro that he is so 
aptly designated as a “colored person without money.” 
There are a number of contributing causes, some of which 
the operator has direct control over and others which he 


can do much to minimize. 


| 





| His Curcks Arr OrreN HrAvity DISCOUNTED FOR 
| Cast 


The first cause and one which most operators control 
directly is the operation of commissaries and the issue 
of checks which can be traded there. These are too often, 
{ail discounted for cash before they get to the store. 
By nature the negro is glad to get hold of “real money.” 
‘When payday comes only once a month, the check win- 
\dow, which is usually open all day, is a constant invita- 
jtion to him to draw his day’s earnings, which he can 
2ither trade at the commissary or sell to ready buyers for 
sash, say 60 or 70c. on the dollar. Under the latter plan 
he loses a good percent. of his earnings, so as to enjoy 
‘spending what is left immediately. 

* Tn too many cases the commissary is an adjunct of 
coal-mining operations, not as a necessity to take care 
of laborers, but as a money-making proposition. In such 
| cases, the company store is an absolute preventive against 
the acquiring of any ideas of thrift on the part of the 
}workmen and causes them to live from hand to mouth. 
| Some operators will claim that this is the only way to 
jhandle negro labor. These officials go blindly forward on 
{the assumption that the sooner the negro can get hold of 
jand spend his money, the quicker he will get back to work. 
|On the other hand, this theory has been disproved by the 
practice of many operators of running their commissar- 
les simply as a plant necessity, supplying the best goods 
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at the lowest cost and getting their returns from in- 
creased tonnage mined by more contented workmen. 


How ture Necro Can Be ENABLED To Get Out OF 
Drsr 


The negro can be cured of his natural shiftlessness if 
the “white folks” will help him. As far as the commis- 
saries are concerned, this can be done by issuing store 
checks once or twice a week instead of every day and 
paying off twice a month. The negro after all likes to 
feel that he has a little ahead and like any other human 
being he likes to find some money in his envelope on 
payday. If you don’t believe it, try it on him. 

The greatest indirect contribution to the general shitt- 
lessness of the negro and one that keeps him jumping 
from place to place, going to court, etc., is the ease with 
which he can be induced to borrow money, buy furniture, 
clothes, books and pictures, on the installment plan— 
in too many cases far beyond his means and at exorbitant 
rates and prices. In most of the Southern states the gar- 
nishment laws are such that as soon as he fails to make 
a payment, he is garnisheed and in most cases this means 
the holding up of his wages until he can either pay or se- 
cure a release, to say nothing of the costs which he must 
pay. 

However, in some states even the existing laws cover- 
ing garnishments will be found very effective in afford- 
ing relief to the man who is garnisheed by a loan shark 
or installment furniture man, if the company will only 
help the man to help himself. For example, in one 
Southern state the law states plainly that $25 of a man’s 
earnings are exempt from garnishment, yet some opera- 
tors honor garnishments served on their workmen with- 
out giving them the benefit of such exemption. It is not 
enough to fire a negro for being garnisheed. He simply 
moves and goes to work at another place, but the man he 
owes trails him and garnishees him again. 


GARNISHMENT Laws SHoutp Be CHANGED 


The remedy for the garnishment evi] is to remove 
the trouble at the source. This can be done in some cases 
by taking advantage of existing laws, and in others by 
taking steps to secure better laws. People will quit 
lending money at illegal rates and selling furniture, 
clothing, ete., at extortionate prices when they learn they 
must look to the man and not the company for payment. 

It is pleasing to note that all over the South, people are 
learning that it pays to give the negro every chance to 
improve his condition, and that when this is done he be- 
comes a better workman. There is plenty of room for 
improvement yet, and especially will coal-mining people 
find that it pays to conserve the earnings of negro work- 
men rather than feed and fatten on them. 

There is reason to believe the day is not far distant 
when our epigram will have lost most of its significance. 
There is no doubt its coming will mean increased pro- 
duction and profit for the coal-mining concerns, for the 
negro will work harder to save money than he will to 
pay an unfair debt incurred to buy something he no 
longer wants. 
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SY NOPSIS—A small but well equipped plant and coal 
washery in the Cumberland Gap Coal Field of Kentucky. 
The double-entry room-and-pillar system of mining 1s 
employed. 

The mines of the Yellow Creek Coal Co, are: located 
at Bosworth, Bell County, Kentucky, in what is known 
as the Cumberland Gap Coal Field. They are some 5 
miles west of Middlesboro and are reached by a branch of 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R., over which the Southern 


Ry. also has track rights. 
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Analysis of the Sandstone Parting coal shows: Moi: 
ture, 2 per cent.; volatile matter, 53; fixed carbon, 57 
ash, 7.2; sulphur, 0.55 per cent. 

The lower or “stray” seam has a thickness of 36 ir 
clean coal. No analysis of a sample taken at this mine i 
available. 

The Deane seam is 4 ft. 2 in. thick, clean, with the ex 
ception of a very thin stratum of soft clay near the tory 

Some 40 ft. over the Poplar Lick is the Klondike seam 
Its average thickness is about 4 ft. 6 in., with a shal 
parting some 2 ft. from the bottom, which varies greath 


COALAGE 


GENERAL VIEW OF POWER PLANT AND WASHERY 


The company first began operations in the Poplar Lick 
and the Sandstone Parting seams, these two being opened 
at the same time. Coal was first shipped in January, 
1902. 

These two seams, only, were worked until 1912, when 
another bed, some 750 ft. below the Sandstone Parting 
coal, was opened. This has not been satisfactorily corre- 
lated, but is believed by some authorities to be the 
Straight Creek seam. 

In 1913 development of the Deane seam, on the north 
side of the hollow, was begun. The Poplar Lick seam, 
at an elevation of approximately 2500 ft. above sea level, 
here shows a section of 4 ft. 6 in. of clean coal. 

Analysis of this coal is as follows: Moisture, 4.46 per 
cent.; volatile matter, 33.57; fixed carbon, 60.12; ash, 
1.43; sulphur, 0.52 per cent. 

The Sandstone Parting coal, some 700 ft. below the 
Poplar Lick, has an average thickness of 48 in. One foot 
from the bottom there is a sandstone parting some 4 in. 
or 5 in. thick. 





*Middlesboro, Ky. 


in thickness. The Yellow Creek company has as ye 
done no work in this measure. 


Tut Dousts-Entry Room-anp-Prtiar System Is Use 


In all of the mines the ordinary double-entry room 
and-pillar system of mining is used. Fans have been in 
stalled at all but the newest of these openings. On th 
south side, in the two old mines, the air is not split, bu 
in the lower mine on that side and in the mine on th 
north side splitting of the air is accomplished by mean 
of overcasts—a split being made for each cross-entry. 

In the two new mines, the coal is undercut with short 
wall chain cutters, two Sullivan, one Jeffrey and op 
Goodman machine having been installed for this purpos 
In the other two mines the coal is undercut by hand. 

Three %14-ton Goodman electric locomotives compri 
the haulage equipment. 

From the Poplar Lick seam the coal is lowered b 
means of a retarding conveyor of the rope and disk typ 
The conveyor trough is 36x18 in., the disks being a 
tached to a %-in. wire rope, on 4-ft. centers. The ¢ 
pacity of this conveyor is 100 tons per hour. It di 















| charges into bins, from which the coal, together with 

‘ that from the Sandstone Parting seam is loaded into 8- 

ton monitors. These acting on a gravity incline, also 
carry the coal from the lower seam. 

On the north side of the hollow, monitors also handle 
the coal to the same tipple as that from the south side, 
but onto a separate dump. All of the coal passes over the 
same screens. Up to the present time, it has been possible 
to load only three sizes of coal at one time, the tipple hav- 
ing been provided with but three railroad tracks. - 

For several years the company has had a contract with 
. the Southern Ry., which practically covered its entire out- 
_put. This contract will expire during 1914, throwing 
the coal on the open market in competition with that 
_ from other sources. 
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of tipple and 
BR Shaker screens 


a Dump Hopper 


Layout or TIPPLE AND WASHERY 


| Immediately under the lower seam there is a thin 


_ stratum of clay, which comes up with the coal; this, to- 

' gether with some of the parting in the Sandstone Part- 
ing bed, makes it imperative that it be mechanically 

_ washed. 

| To accomplish this, there was recently begun the con- 

: 





struction of the most complete and largest washing plant 
which has yet been built in this section. It has a ca- 
pacity of 1200 tons per day and was designed and built 
iby the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. 

The coal is dumped as before and passes over a 4-in. 
_ Screen. The screenings go into a chute to the boot of the 
“Taw-coal” elevator, while the oversize is loaded at the 
‘tipple as block coal. 

Under the 4-in. is placed a 214-in. screen. By means 
of a fly-gate, the oversize from this screen may or may 
not be passed into the chute, which feeds the raw coal ele- 
Vator, i.e., in case it is not necessary to wash this size, it 
can be loaded at the tipple as egg. 

From the raw-coal elevator, the material is passed 
down through a “retarding tower” into a bin. An open- 
/ ing on each side in the bottom of this bin supplies raw 
In to conveyors, which feed two Pittsburgh jigs of a 
) 

} 
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‘guaranteed capacity of 50 tons per hour each. 
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From the jigs it is carried to the screens at the top by 
the washed-coal elevator. Waste from the washers is car- 
ried by the refuse elevator to a chute, which empties into 
a bin on the outside of the building. 

At the screens are made three grades of fuel, slack, nut 
and egg. The nut and egg sizes are lowered into bins by 
means of spiral lowering chutes, which prevent break- 
age. In case a run-of-mine product is desired, there is 
provided a chute from the screens back to the tipple bins, 
which carries all of the washed coal and loads it with the 
block at the tipple track. 

The bin gates are cast with a hollow rim provided 
with openings for pipes. Steam is circulated through 
this rim to prevent freezing of the water which, of course, 
collects at the lowest point. 

The chutes just below the gates are provided with open- 
ings, through which is circulated the cleanest water avail- 
able. The finer particles thus taken out pass to a hopper, 





VIEW ON THE JIG FLOOR 


thence by means of a chute to the sludge elevator and 
thence to the sludge tank and slack bin. The nut and 
egg sizes are loaded from the chutes by movable loaders. 


THE PowER PLANT 


The boiler house is equipped with two batteries of two 
150-hp., fire-tube boilers each. One battery is held in re- 
serve. In the engine room a Ridgeway duplex engine 
drives a 300-kw., General Electric generator, by belt con- 
nection. A Houston-Stanwood, 100-hp., duplex engine 
furnishes power for the washer. It operates on 100-lb. 
pressure at the throttle. 

A camp of 152 comfortable cottages shelters some 200 
employees. There will be added shortly 75 to 100 men, 
materially increasing this force. A well stocked company 
store supplies the camp with all of the necessities and not 
a few of the luxuries of life. 

At present the output is from 400 to 500 tons per day, 
but this will probably be increased in a few months to 
from 800 to 900 tons daily. To run the washer at its 
full capacity of 1200 tons, an approximate total output of 
1700 tons would be required. 

The coals of this district are gradually getting onto the 
market in the North and Northwest. The opening of the 
Panama Canal should divert no little West Virginia fuel 
which is now being shipped into that section, thus creat- 
ing a greater demand for the product of this field, a de- 
mand which the operators here are preparing to supply 
satisfactorily. 
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SY NOPSIS—The difficully of obtaining accurate figures 
on which to base a just comparison of the cost of machine- 
mined and pick-mined coal. The need of carefully con- 
sidering the peculiarities of the coal seam and all the 
conditions affecting the mining of the coal. <A brief re- 
view and classifications of charges, including a due re- 
gard to danger of accident due to use of machines for 
cutting the coal; breakdowns, opposition of men to in- 
stallations, ete. 
< 

This is a question of vast importance to the mining 
industry of the country and especially so in Indiana at 
the present time inasmuch as the miners in joint conven- 
tion with the operators at Terre Haute have just de- 
manded that the differential between pick-mined and ma- 
chine-mined coal be reduced to Ye. per ton. As yet, how- 
ever, it has received little or no consideration by operators 
and mine managers. Absolutely accurate figures are not 
obtainable, because accurate data are not available. Com- 
parison is an argument, but fails to establish a fact be- 
cause of varying conditions. Items of cost that should 
properly be charged to the production of machine-mined 
coal are, ofttimes, charged to another account, or to the 
production as a whole where the coal is part machine- 
mined and part pick coal, thus affording an opportunity 
for serious error in judgment. 

Coal operations are in many particulars analogotis to 
the high cost of living about which we hear so much, in 
that we as mine managers, in many instances, fail to pro- 
duce dividends for our companies on account of our zeal 
to own or operate so called modernly equipped mines. Ini 
this age of efficient apparatus, it is, of course, necessary 
to be uptodate and abreast of the times in order to 
successfully compete with the live wires of our business ; 
but this does not necessarily mean or imply that all mines 
must be equipped with mining machines in order to be 
modern. 


Cost oF EQUIPMENT JUSTIFIED 


Mining machines and the necessary equipment for suc- 
cessfully operating them at the average colliery cost an 
immense amount of money. If money is injudiciously 
spent in equipping a plant for cutting coal with machines, 
overhead charges for interest, maintenance, depreciation 
and taxes will be correspondingly heavy. Conditions 
may justify the expenditure in order to properly recover 
certain coals and at the same time safeguard life and 
property; but such moneys should be judiciously ané 
wisely expended and then only after exhaustive analysis 
of conditions surrounding the proposed operation. The 
fact that one’s neighbor mines his coal with machines is 
rot sufficient reason for one to so equip his own property. 
Usually each mine, and especially each coal, has its 
peculiarities that deserve careful consideration. Many 
pointers and suggestions that are worthy of serious delib- 
cration may be had from the man at the face. Such 
pointers and suggestions only cost when ignored or neg- 
lected. 

It is fair to assume that all uptodate companies main- 


*Superintendent, Little Giant Mine, Monon Coal Co., Lin- 
ton, Ind. 
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tain accounting systems that are a criterion by which they 


may determine approximately the relative costs of pick- 
mined and machine-mined coal; and it would appear 
from the large number of machines in operation that 
opinion is practically unanimous in their favor. How- 
ever, there are many angles that afford viewpoints not 
generally considered in this connection, a few of which it 
will be the purpose of this article to now briefly enumer- 
ate in order to open a discussion of the matter by readers 
of Coat AGE, 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHARGES 


The writer submits that interest on investment, main- 
tainance, depreciation and taxes on all extra equipment 
over that necessary for the successful operation of the 
property as a pick mine should properly be charged to 
machine-mined coal. In this list should be included all 
extra housing, boilers, boiler settings, boiler fittings and 
accessories such as feed pumps, steam headers, ete., in 
addition to generating units, settings, switchboards and 
accessories, transmission lines and machines. Further, 
also, under the head of supplies should be included and 
charged to machine-mined coal all extra repairs, fuel, 
water, oil, tools and office supplies over and above that 
necessary for the successful operation of the property as 
a pick mine; and under the head of labor, should be in- 
cluded and charged to machine-mined coal all extra ex- 
penditures for electricians, wiremen, firemen, oilers, jer- 
ries, drivers, tracklayers, bit sharpeners or blacksmiths 
and clerical force over and above that necessary for the 
successful operation of the property as a pick mine. 

It will be readily conceded that all extra expendi- 
tures for electricians, wiremen, firemen and oilers should 
properly be charged to machine-mined coal, however, it 
may be well to call attention to the fact that jerries are 
quite frequently required to timber after machines, clean 
slate and refuse at switches and turns on account of the 
additional space required for machines to turn; extra 
drivers are frequently necessary due to the fact that they 
are required to get sharp bits to the machines and dull 
hits to the shop, must occasionally await the moving of 
a machine thereby losing time and in most mines in In- 
diana must drive further for their loads or past one extra 
place out of every three, due to the fact that three work- 
ing places are allowed each two loaders; extra track lay- 
ers are frequently required for the same reason, viz., that 
they have more track to keep up and over a larger terri- 
tory due to the fact that three places are allowed two 
loaders; bit sharpener or extra blacksmith should prop- 
erly be charged to machine-mined coal where the machine 
men are not charged for smithing; clerks, purchasing 


5? 
agents, accountants and bookkeepers will readily eall to 


mind countless hours that have been spent in ordering ma-- 


chine supplies, checking freight bills and keeping track of 
supplies. Delays and shutdowns due to trouble with boilers 
cr generating units should properly be charged to ma- 
chine-mined coal where machines are responsible for suc!) 
trouble. Many of us have experienced delays in both 
hoisting and haulage due to our generating plants being 
overloaded by reason of having been required to put ad- 
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ditional machines in operation when the generating plant 
was already working at or above its rated capacity. 


DANGER OF ACCIDENTS CONSIDERED 


All expenditures for personal injuries directly due to 
mining machines or transmission lines used exclusively 
for supplying power to mining machines should properly 
pe charged to machine-mined coal as should also all ex- 
-penditures or loss by reason of mules or horses heing 
killed by such transmission lines. While discussing this 
phase of the subject, it may be well to call attention to 
‘the matter of accidents in general. The fact is well 
recognized by many mining men that there is more dan- 
ger from falls of coal, roof and drawslate where machines 
are used than in pickwork. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the charge of powder is placed nearer to, 
against or in the roof, in the case of machine work, where 
the shattering effect of the charge is greater on the cover 
than when a larger charge is placed more remote from it. 
This is of great importance when we consider the large 
proportion of accidents from these causes. This is em- 


| phasized by quoting John Dunlop, state mine inspector, 


third district of Illinois, as reported on page 984 of Coat 
Agr, June 28, 1913, wherein he says: “It is true that 
more powder is used where coal is being shot off the solid 


and it is probable that the roof is affected by the heavy 


shooting, but careful perusal of the reports of the state 
-mspector of mines shows that 60 per cent. of the men 


killed by falling coal, roof and drawslate are struck down 


in mines where the coal is almost all undercut by ma- 
chines. As these mines produce only about 52 per cent. 
of the total output, it seems that they have an undue pro- 
portion of accidents, and it is not fair to ascribe the 
maintenance of rate or increase in accidents to shooting 
out of the solid.” 

With respect to the recovery of coal, it may be said that 
the machine has proved to be an advantage, but even this 
will be a difficult matter to substantiate when we take 
into consideration the fact that machine bottoms are sel- 
dom taken up by the loader and when machine men make 
their own bottoms, they leave from 2 to 8 in. of coal. 
The coal is thus not only lost, but the working thickness 
of the seam is decreased by reason of the bottom coal 
being left. 

We pass the matter of loss on powder sales without 
comment, due to the fact that the price to the miner has 
remained ‘the same for several years while the operator 
has been required to pay more and more for it each year 
until at the present time the margin of profit is small. 

The writer is of the opinion that it is possible to main- 
tain a more regular output at pick mines than at machine 
mines unless the operation has a surplus of both miners 
and working territory. Machine breakdowns are largely 
responsible for this situation. 
of machines and territory in order to offset such a condi- 
tion, it requires an additional investment. 

Last, but not least, is the matter of the good will of em- 
ployees. The writer holds that the mining machine, even 
in its most perfected state, is responsible for much of the 
dissatisfaction, discontent and labor trouble around 
mines. There are many reasons for this conclusion which 
must be manifest to all mine managers. Probably the 


most important of these is that men are ofttimes thrown 


idle for a day or days by reason of being out of coal due to 


the machine being broken or the machine men being out. 
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The fact that three of the sixteen demands presented to 
the operators by the miners of Indiana would tend to 
decrease the differential between pick and machine coal 
is significant. 


& 


Deeper Mining More Dangerous 


The official figures of the accidents in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, in the last annual report of the 
Department of Mines, just published, show a marked im- 
provement over those of the previous year, but the report 
also carries a warning. Of the 615 accidents that oc- 
curred inside the mines in 1911, 337, or 54.7 per cent., 
were attributed to the carelessness of the victims them- 
selves, 45, or 7.31 per cent. to the carelessness of others, 
and 233, or 37.89 per cent., to unavoidable accidents. In 
1912 there was 498 accidents, or 117 less than in the pre- 
vious year, but of these 322, or 64.66 per cent., were 
attributed to the carelessness of the victims themselves, 
32, or 6.43 per cent., to the carelessness of others, and 
144, or 28.91 per cent., to unavoidable accidents. 

Thus it would seem that the mine workers are grow- 
ing more careful of others, but also more careless of their 
own safety. In this connection, Chief James E. Roderick, 
of the Department of Mines, writes: 

“Tf the accidents resulting from carelessness and dis- 
obedience of rules could be eliminated, the fatalities in 
the mines would not be greater than in many vocations 
in the cities. 

“The work of the coal miner becomes more dangerous 
as the operations grow more extensive and attain to 
greater depth. This has become apparent in recent years 
to mining officials and other persons interested in min- 
ing, and has created a demand for stricter and more mod- 
ern legislation and for the adoption of the most approved 
means and methods for the protection of human life.” 
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Cost of Maintaining Strikes 
During the Year 1913 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
In his annual report for the year 1913, submitted to 
the International Convention of Miners at Indianapolis, 
in February of this year, Secretary-Treasurer William 
Green makes the following statement: 


6 On account of the strong Spposition of the coal operators and their friends, 
in the non union fields, we have been forced to spend large sums of money. 


Durmeithevyeats lO To weisnenbaes. oe ones atets fee sates $706,225.20 
Horiloletorirelietialondtan sere} acs irttou cat als e O ee 1,621,942. 67 
Total forsthevtwowearsmroac tehcdt. cote crac per $2,328,942 .87 
The amount spent for aid in the year 1913 was distributed as follows: 
DistricteNc 14. (henna Anthracite) ccs ere aan le ane Seton ae $600.00 
‘DistrichiNoe.- 4S. (block Coallindianaylor a ssa 8 i re ee eee. 9,400.00 
DistmctNov LO;(WiashingtOn) S.ee eke eee econ einiae or. wercine 20,000 .00 
District NOdsi Lows) cetesistecer tre oe the etteisicde ctr tical accra hla oa 986.43 
DistrictiNo...lon Colorado)e. nents ere tne tone tne een ae 661,600.00 
DistricthNon LG GWiests Virginia yen cock nies rein heeueiae aitls oe ete 318,600.00 
District NomLOr cl enn aeeentioky)). secon ere cae eon meted shee 2,832.75 
DistristiNos20 CAlADamAy me eit cea cetera tee Fehon teats case 4,134.16 
District: No. 23 \CKhentucky) ire. cea eterce © mite eer ane are means A 8,500.00 
District No. 28, Vancotver Island) ..'s0.0n «eerie ce ne eet ees 584,000.00 
Miscellaneous expenditures were as follows: 
American ederation of Wabor tax-rs cision se ees $56,337.18 
Salaries and expenses, officers, organizers and employees, for 1913. 290,764.09 
Stbhey 8) Ue) ne A ERI GREER EOC IMO tn So Bt Olchalc ae Rac RING Gene taciene 4,431.95 
OMCECXPENSEB Ts = sjolore ajereioise ciecsrnl viv ohare vnefeteiaithete wis ce inte Av's bo eleie's 7,161.98 
DSA barbs le eer eID CA IC ICTG 7 Chit Hits cieneRe Ge EO ARCO oka ceca ane rears 12,589.72 
Talephones Postage: and. OXPLCES. 1.4 wale eet fevers te a, or lee 5,307.45 
The report summarizes 
TOCA INGOMIG Taithy.s wile tc les Oe oie ate ina ee eh cra tee ua 2,159,031.69 
Totalexpenditires: tiie date. cie else oe 0a endleatcayeiaretnivels, oot eu) dane as 2,102,261. 44 
RBIAN Co OV MATIC Tc crises ee Niet crmems Soalcien tepaevtalt cave sabe ie Seals —] 278,032.30 


The above items furnish interesting food for thought 
in connection with the article on Lessons of the Van- 
couver Strike, published in our issue, May 16, p. 801. 
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Efficiency and the Purch 
Power in Coal 


By A. 38. 


SYNOPSIS—Purchasing power usually awakens the 
coal-mine management to the possibilities of saving good 
money in the use of current. While these possibilities 
undoubtedly eaist and might be taken advantage of under 
private supply the significant fact remains that this is 
seldom done. 

& 

There is one phase of the use of central-station power 
which has not received the consideration which it de- 
serves; that is, its bearing upon operating efficiency or 
what might be called its “moral effect.” 

With the introduction of central-station power in the 
various industries in place of that supplied from private 
power plants there has been observed a tendency to 
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CHARTS SHOWING DECREASING PowER REQUIREMENTS 
oF Fans Nos. 1 To 5 INCLUSIVE 


ereater efficiency in the use of current. Wasteful methods 
long tolerated under operation from private plants give 
place, in many cases, to a regimen of Sta economy in 
the use of power. 

Probably few situations offer greater eaaibilitias for 
improvement in this respect than the average coal mine as 
operated from its own plant. Coal is cheap and, conse- 
quently, little thought is given to economy in the use of 
power. Moreover, this attitude is largely justified inas- 
much as any saving in current consumption can reduce 
the power costs but little except as regards the single 
item of fuel, since labor, interest, depreciation and other 
so called fixed charges remain practically the same in any 
case. 

With the employment of purchased power on the other 
hand any economies in its use show a much greater pro- 
portionate saving in money and, what is of more import- 
ance as an incentive to economy, the entire cost of power 
is represented in the monthly bill rendered by the central 


*Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
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station. With private-plant operation the manager rarely 
knows even approximately the cost of power; when buy- 
ing it, however, it is impossible that he should be ignorant 
of its cost since every power bill is a reminder. 


CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS ARE SHOWN 


The accompanying charts give a graphic representation 
of results actually secured in the saving of power as ap- 
plied to the ventilation of a number of mines in the 
Pocahontas coal field, following the change to central- 
station power, which took place in August, 1912. Prior 
to this time these fans had been electrically operated from 
private plants. The power consumption for the first few 
months following the change in supply may be regarded 
as fairly representing that which obtained prior to the 
purchase of current and the progressive economies of 
power are.clearly indicated. Comparing the consumption 
for the last four months of 1912 with that for the cor- 
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responding period of 1913, the reduction in the cases of 
five of the seven fans represented varies from 40 per cent. 
to over 60 per cent., while for the other two the reduction 
was 34 per cent. in one case and 14 per cent. in the other. 

These economies were secured by a variety of means. 
In several cases where fans had been operated at constant 
speed 24 hours per day, and where the conditions per- 
mitted of operation at a reduced capacity at night, the 
old motors were replaced with those of the two-speed type 
which permitted the rapidity of rotation to be reduced 
one-half. As a reduction of 50 per cent. in the speed of a 
fan reduces the power required by about 80 to 85 per 
cent., this change in itself accounts for a pe part of 
the saving of power. 

In some cases there was found to be considerable waste 
of power in the short-circuit of air currents as a result 
of leaky brattices between the air courses and the haulage 
ways.. The remedy was obvious and inexpensive. In one 
or two cases the air delivery was found to be larger than. 
was necessary or desirable, and in these instances the re- 


ual labor. 
his wheelbarrow, the horse hoisting a bucket and similar 
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duction of fan speed resulted not only in a saving of 


power, but in a lessened tendency to dust disturbance by 
reason of the reduced air velocity. 


Power Savinc Is Not RESTRICTED TO FANS 


The saving of waste energy has not been limited by any 
means to the operation of mine fans. The power con- 


sumption for haulage and cutting and even for pumping 


has been materially reduced although the results cannot 
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Gantry CRANE WITH GRAB BUCKET FOR 
UNLOADING AND SToRING CoAL 


nic. 1. 


so readily be demonstrated as in the case of ventilation, 
owing to the more variable nature of the load. 

Of even more importance perhaps than the saving in 
power consumption, as a result of the improvements ia 
distribution and use of power, may be the improved per- 
formance of the operating equipment. Defective bonding, 
for instance, not only entails loss of power, but what is 
worse, is likely to cause overheating of such equipment 
as locomotives and cutting machines, thus reducing their 
working capacity. It may easily happen, therefore, that 
improvements having as their object simply the reduction 
of the power bill will result in other benefits of even 
greater value. 

While it is true that the economies described in thir 
article could have been effected quite as well in connection 
with power service from private plants, the significant 
fact is that they were not thus secured. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if the possibilities of economy were even sus- 
pected until after the purchase of current. Moreover, the 
eause of the newly awakened interest in power economy 
is not that the purchased energy costs more; on the con- 
trary, even for equal power consumption the costs usually 
are less than under private plant operation. 

No, it is not that the cost of power is higher than before 
but simply that it is now known, whereas before it was 
not. As one operator expressed it, “Your meter ic the 
best boss I have.” 
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Wandling Coal Electrically 


The loading or unloading of granular material in bulk 
such as coal from cars or boat and its transportation to 
some nearby point is today seldom accomplished by man- 
For unloading particularly, the laborer with 
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devices have been superseded in most cases by some form 
or other of electrically operated ‘grab” or “clam shell” 
suspended and actuated either from a crane or monorail 
carried on an overhead framework. 

The accompanying illustrations show some of the many 
applications of this principle to industrial practice. Fig. 
1 shows a gantry crane employed for the unloading and 
storing of coal from railroad cars. Fig. 2 shows the 
adaptation of the suspended grab bucket to the coaling 
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Fig. 2. A Gras Bucket ARRANGED TO DELIVER COAL 
TO AND REMOVE ASHES FROM A POWER PLANT 


of a power plant. In this case the track or trolley passes 
entirely through the building and is so arranged that the 
same apparatus that supplies coal to the bunkers from 
the right discharges ashes from the left of the building 
to railroad cars. 

Fig. 3 is a general view of a grab bucket and monorail 
tram for unloading coal or other granular substance and 
eonveying it or other material about storage yards or 
works. Fig. 4 shows the bucket and traveler in greater 
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Fie. 3. A Gras Bucket, OPERATED FROM AN OVER- 


HEAD MONORAIL 
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detail. It will be noted that the operator sits in a cab on 
the traveler and rides back and forth with it. He is thus 
enabled to see all that goes on at both traveler and 
bucket. He can, therefore, place the latter in the most 
advantageous position to pick up its load or to discharge 
its contents at any point desired. 

In the case of the equipment above illustrated the 
trolley rail is a 15-in., 42-lb. I-beam, the bucket has a 
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Fig. 4. Near View oF GraB BUCKET AND TROLLEY 
capacity of 15@ cu.yd. and the total weight of bucket and 
trolley is 13,000 lb. The full bucket may be hoisted at 
the rate of 150 ft. per min. and travel along the track 
can be accomplished at the rate of 350 ft. to 700 ft. per 
min. 
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Choosing a Trade in Pennsyle 
vania 


If you want to make money as a wage earner in Penn- 
sylvania, get a job in a tin-plate factory. Your average 
daily wage will be $3.10, your annual income $837, 
and you will work 270 days in the year. These figures 
were compiled, for the benefit of those about to choose a 
trade, from the last Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania. 

If you covet more leisure and want to earn the third 
largest average daily wage in the state, get a job in the 
anthracite mines. Your average daily wage will be 
$2.60, your annual income $605.80, and you will work 
only 233 days in the year. Your choice of a trade de- 
pends on whether you prefer a high daily wage, maximum 
annual income, or fewest working days. 

In order to present these alternatives graphically, 
tables have been worked out from the above mentioned 
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Annual Report, covering the nineteen industries in Penn- 
sylvania, each of which pay out over $4,000,000 a year 
in wages to employees. In the first table, showing the ay- 
erage daily wage, the manufacture of tin plate leads with 
a daily wage of $3.10, the manufacture of pig iron comes 
second with a daily wage of $2.66, and anthracite mining 
comes third with a daily wage of $2.60. In the second 
table, showing the number of working days, anthracite 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF ALL WAGE HARNERS EM- 


PLOYED IN THE NINETEEN LARGEST INDUSTRIES 
IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LP eTintiplatemes., sere Pie Soo eo dot $3.10 
2° Pig iron vi... dears sie so whe ciel c ee eee 2.66 
3 Anthracite’ mininis 9). 55.2% 2. oe eee 2.60 
4 Steam and electric locomotives’ }.o-3)- lee 2.50 
5 Iron and steel, rolled into finished form ........... 2.48 
6° Bituminous mining .2. 2... 3... Jie eee 2.35 
7 Tron and steel, ingots and castingsecscvee eee 2.28 
8 Cars and car wheels 5.00.2 Jsc0. bee ee 2.24 
9. Furniture, 2.6800. 5 0 + 65s wes oie eee 2.03 
10 BHlectrical. supplies .........0.. . «saree ee 1.96 
11” Machinery 9.0. oss os snc tia noe biel) eee 1291 
V2 Hats es cate ieee als ns soe aie cle se Sener een ee 1.86 
LS , Cement 2.6 0 G0 vc fs a ae els » epelie oie rel nent 1.80 
14. Carpets and rugs .........2..0.ieeL Dee ee 1.69 
Lb Cotton SOOGS 2 os ce ckis oeiere «vist cee ene 1.56 
16 Boots ‘ahd shoes ... 0... .. 22. hae ee 1.47 
© ee 4: ) ao 1\- en ES 5 Ss oe 1535 
BS STD ace aloe ow ace 6 ane e/e jee ecole silorel Steet tesa onan near L522 
U9 FROSTY onc eeja cv aievere « 6 a00 hove © gees none tne fsa) 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN THE NINE- 
TEEN LARGEST INDUSTRIES IN THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1 <Anthracite.mining J... .... 12. seseee eee Lee - 233 
yi gi Me 0 0) PERE eS erat 
3 Bituminous mining ........2. 0+. 4c 0s oe see 248 
cM OC Ls CU Lg of ~ DP 262 
5 “Tin plete i... 6 ete ks See ane «oe ee neater are nena 270 
6 Carpets amd rugs o.oo. Sow ce cress eile enone enn nnn 277 
ieee teh ines aA Se oie le! 6 eya, 0: dye) aria..c) Bier openness 282 
Bo GAD oe cere os ois wleve eee 0. on, oibre 0(a) Steer enete tel tte aaa 284 
9 Tron ana steel, rolled into finished form = >.<... 286 
10>. Tron and steel, ingots and castings: =... .-- ese 289 
11 Boots and shoes) v7.5 csils ce sc cre cele eetelen cere eta 289 
V2 HROSie ry eno ods o siere sicinve ole > 0 Lippe telah ent tee tena 289 
ils AES oes 0 asetelerec%e%e, ose tes 10) 0 ls 014) elle Oe Pareireiy letter ete eaene 291 
14 Cement oe eisie ste cis s oie ee whe diay a le > cre one mucus tN ne ie nen 292 
15+ ' Cotton (BoOOdS ss. chile 2b ujete < ee ee eee «2 293 
16 Steam and electric locomotives <2... 23....4.55. 0s .enee 300 
UT. Machinery (ccc nui je ccyotd te 00) oly oreltel eleteneienele eet enet at antnnnn 301 
18 Cars and car wheels «.. 22.) 20. bes eo eee 302 
19 BHlectrical supplies ....... + ose cleieise mate lieie tte 304, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF ALL WAGE BARNERS 

EMPLOYED IN THE NINETEEN LARGEST INDUS- 
TRIES IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Tin plate 


L Tin, Plate sau cele cide cls ol als eaeie sls Ste nn ep eenees teen nna : 
2 Steam and: electric locomotives "S0o.0.0).2 eee 750.00 
3 Iron and steel, rolled into finished form). eae 694.98 
4 Cars and car wheels ....-.... sc« ccrecjetels leer eee 676.48 
56 Iron and steel, ingots and castings...) 0eeeee 658.92 
GC PAS TOM ape wos oeiaieves si ays asec ole wlohe onesie ata ann 630.42 
7 Anthracite minim 2.05. 2 sith cotescnene deeene mene 605.80 
8 Blectrical supplies” o.2 2.0 5 cscs ere 595.84 
9 Bituminous mining <.........-s 5s 582.80 
10 Machinery 2:63 .20.0 Sede cl es cine an eee ; 
LL Hats) © oie suai ns eset so 0 ele shaytiie « wich aie in. teense nn ean 

LZ) FhurnitUre (o dicec sic cloves s os oe a cil che aaieteie ah athe tet aan 

TB Cement oo cine ce cue ce wisi wlaiem > Bie elie Certs en seta 

14 Carpets and rugs 

15 Cotton foods) ...5.0 0. ce cs ce ne os tele)e cients een 

16° BootS and Shoes ©... 02. © 5c). ss ole aietoad eee 

LT) if ViABOS PK oie es mera 

18, “ELosleryy) Ove cove cishatees ein tae tol reel 

19 SiR cys sie gi tialena Sisele ele leis «ob oslo) enedteisneteananeannn 





mining has the minimum of 233 days, the manufacture of 
pig iron is second with 237 days, and bituminous mining 
third with 248 days. In the third table, showing the 
annual income based on the product of the first two, the 
manufacture of tin plate leads with $837, the manufac- 
ture of steam and electric locomotives is second with 
$750, iron and steel, rolled:into finished form, is third 
with $694.98, while anthracite mining with its many 
holidays and more abundant leisure has fallen to seventh 


place with $605.80. 

It is claimed that the adoption of the hydraulic system of 
stowing wastes would be beneficial in many directions. There 
being no loose wastes or gobs, a reduction in the loss of “ef- 
fective” ventilation would accrue. There would be less lia- 
bility of explosions. The risk of falls would be reduced, ow- 
ing to the more substantial support afforded the roof. Again, 
collieries would be more sightly if we put back into the) 
worked-out places of the mine the material drawn therefrom. 
in the process of working. The waste at present goes to form 
the huge, unsightly culm piles so frequently seen on the sure 
face near coal mines. 
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By Davin R. SHEARER* 


_SYNOPSIS—This is the third article of the series on 


this subject. Explanations and diagrams are given of 


the various electric signaling systems prevalent in coal- 


mining operations. 


a) 
RO) 


Since the earliest days of mine operation, it has been 


_ necessary to have some method of communication between 


} 


those employed on the surface and the men working 
underground. At first these methods were very crude, 
taking the form of mechanical bells or gongs, operated 
by a system of wires from the bottom of the shaft by a 
series of jerks or pulls from handles located at some 
convenient place. Later we find the first simple electric 
system, consisting of one electric bell and one push but- 
ton, using either two wires, or one wire and a ground re- 
turn to complete the circuit. 

A system of this type in its simplest form is shown in 
Fig. 1. Communication was carried on over the wires 
by means of a system of signals, in some instances, this 
being the Morse telegraph code. After some time this 
simple bell service was made more efficient by adding ad- 
ditional buttons and additional bells to the same circuit, 


weak current from the line is passed through a magnet 
coil which actuates a delicate pivoted contact which in 
turn opens and closes a local circuit operating an electric 
bell, Fig. 5. In this case one battery is required for the 
line and another for each local bell section. Practically 
all modern systems of bell wiring used for great distances 
are operated on this principle and almost an infinite 
number of arrangements are possible and many compli- 
cated systems are in use at the present time. 

One of the advantages of using relays on the line is 
that a closed-circuit relay may be used and the bell oper- 
ated only when the current passing through the line wire 
is interrupted. Thus, the system automatically makes 
known any trouble arising from a break in the line wire 
from bad contact or from failure of the line battery 

Several sources of power are available for operating bell 
systems. ‘The earlier signaling arrangements used wet 
cells almost exclusively, the Leclanche type for open-cir- 
cuit line work and for local bells and the gravity or blue- 
stone type for closed-circuit line work. Owing to their 
convenience and adaptability, dry cells are used to a large 
extent in many of the smaller mines, while storage cells 
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forming a multiple system, Fig. 2. We next find the re- 
turn-call method of wiring being used with a bell and 
push button at each end, thus, either station could signal 
the other without ringing the local bell, Fig. 3. This sys- 
tem may be used with three wires or two wires and a 
ground return. 

All of these arrangements work satisfactorily for short 
distances. But as extensions were made, adding more re- 
sistance to the line and increasing the number of points 
at which leakage might take place, it was found necessary 
to employ a great number of batteries in order to force 
sufficient current through the line wires to adequately op- 
erate the electric bells. This difficulty was overcome by 
two methods, each of which, however, added a certain 
amount of complexity to the operating system. 

One of these methods consisted in the use of mechani- 
eal gongs, which contained a heavy clock spring operating 
the bell, together with a very delicate release mechanism, 
operated by a magnet, Fig. 4, through which a weak line 
current was passed. The electricity, although not of 
sufficient force to ring the bell, could nevertheless release 
the mechanical spring so as to operate the hammer strik- 
ing the gong. This system operated very well if the 
springs were kept wound up, but frequently those in 
charge neglected the winding, in which case, of course, 
no signals could be received. 


Retays May Be INTRODUCED 


To obviate this difficulty, electric relays were intro- 
duced. The operation of this system is as follows: The 
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SIGNAL Fie. 3. Return Cau BELL 
SYSTEM 
are employed in many of the larger operations. Where 


alternating current is available, a low-voltage transformer 
can be need with marked success, especially for local bell 
work. These transformers require a very small amount 
of power, which is taken directly from the line wires fur- 
nishing light. A transformer, however, cannot be used 
on a direct-current system, although the storage battery 
used on the bell system may be charged from direct-cur- 
rent lighting mains, thus avoiding the recharging and up- 
keep found necessary with ordinary wet cells. 

Many types of wiring are used in running from one 
part of the mine operation to another, each method 
probably having some favorable points. Perhaps the most 
common practice is the use of bare iron telephone wire, 
supported on porcelain knobs, though insulated wire fast- 
ened to the woodwork by staples is sometimes employed. 
The chief objection to this method lies in the fact that 
dampness or moisture gathering on the wires allows a 
leakage of current and sometimes short-circuits the sys- 
tem entirely. 

Neither method is applicable if many wires are to be 
used as too much room is occupied by the lines and their 
supports. In case several wires are to be used and espe- 
cially where space is limited, as in a small shaft or tun- 
nel, it is advisable to use a cable containing the number 
of wires required. In dry places, this cable may have 
a weatherproof braid insulation, but where dampness is 
prevalent, it becomes necessary to further protect the 
wires from moisture by an additional covering of lead. 
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TELEPHONE Wrtrina Is EMPLOYED ABOVE GROUND 


Outside the mine or on the surface the wiring methods 
usually used are similar to those employed in telegraph or 
telephone work, consisting of poles, cross-arms, insulators 
and iron wires. 

Probably the best of all known methods of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the mining opera- 
tion is by the use of mine telephones. If these are prop- 
erly installed, and the wiring carefully done, the system 
is almost trouble proof. The telephones are usualy in- 
closed together with the battery necessary for their opera- 
tion in waterproof iron boxes. The cable is lead covered 
and waterproof throughout. Several of these phones 
may be used on one line, and an easy method of communi- 
cation established between numerous points in and around 
the mine. In some instances an inter-communicating 
system is used, whereby any one station can call any 
other station without interfering with those remaining 
or even ringing the bell of any but the one called. This 
system is especially common in large mining operations 
where it is frequently necessary to talk between the dif- 
ferent offices, store rooms, or supply houses. 
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RELAY oR DOUBLE- 
Circuit ELEctTRic SIGNAL 
SYSTEM 


Fig. 4. ELECTRICALLY ~Fia. 5. 
RELEASED MECHAN- 
ICAL BELL 


A mine telephone, in underground work, is especially 
useful at the time of a fall or explosion in the mine, 
for if any men are imprisoned in the workings they may 
be able to notify those on the surface of their condition 
and give such directions as might be of assistance toward 
their release. 

Another system of wiring which is coming into some 
use is that of the automatic fire alarm. This system con- 
templates the use of many contact-closing thermostats, lo- 
cated at different points of the operation where danger 
of fire might be expected. In the event that a fire does 
occur, the heat communicated to these thermostats closes 
an electric circuit and rings a bell used for fire purposes 
only. 

To adequately cover the many methcds of signaling 
used in mines would require several volumes and a brief 
outline only is given of the ordinary methods in use. It 
is to be noted, however, that much time may be saved and 
sometimes even life and property preserved by the use of 
carefully erected signal systems. To secure the installa- 
tion of an outfit suitable for the use of the given mine, 
the services of an engineer are usually to be required, 
as frequently the owners are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the methods available to determine the most suit- 
able or efficient installation. 


A Map SHovuup Br Mapr 


After such a system is installed and thoroughly tested 
under working conditions, a map should be drawn, show- 
ing the methods of wiring, the location of the batteries, 
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sources of power and the exact position of every station. 
This diagram should not only be kept in the office of the 
superintendent, but should be posted up in the power 
house. At regular intervals an electrician should thor- 
oughly test every part of the equipment, determining at 
the same time the strength of the batteries, if batteries 
are used, and their probable life. The man whose duty 
it is to inspect such a system should be required to fur- 
nish a written report, noting any defects or variations 
from normal operation. If defects exist, they should be 
remedied at once, as at any moment the satisfactory op- 
eration of bells or signals may be absolutely necessary. 
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Wage Conditions in N. M. 


The following figures are supplied by the state mine in- 
spector of New Mexico, Rees H. Beddow: 


COAL THICKNESS, CONTRACT RATES, DAY AND MONTHLY WAGES 
AND DEDUCTIONS IN NEW MEXICO MINES 


Number of corporation... 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Thickness of coal bed, ft... 3-9 4-12 4-5 4-7 6 2-4 
Contracts : 
Mine run per short ton 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.63 0.63 0.75 
Entry per yard........ 1.75 eae éS3 Liv 2.00 1.50 4.00 
Cross cut per yard.... 1.00 1750 eG: 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Main slope per yard... 1.75 175 L756 2.00 1.50 4.00 — 
Turning rooms........ 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 nfatke 8.00 
Setting 8-ft. timbers... 0.50- i 
1.00 0.50 0.80 1.00 

Per Diem Wages 
Fire bosses san ae oo 4.00 4.00 Shae Sato pe 3.50 
Shot firersi7e-p eee 3.50 Pe 3.25 3.56 3.20 2.50 
‘racklaversy meee 3.20 ng) 3.25 3.20 3.20 3.15 
Companymen......... 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.15 
‘Timbermenvane ene Seo 310 si2d Seeds, 3.20 3.15 
Company-men’s helpers 2.75 ae 2.50 3.20 he Shy > 
Mule idriversaceee seer 3.10 rayon) 3.10 3.20 3.20 <i 

tar couplersse een ee 2:10 artes 2.00 2.00 ya a 
Rope: Tideraseee eee hon: & ae Hes 3.00 - oon 
Door boys:es. eure 1/25 1.30 mer 1.50 eal 
Hlectricigns:..2.0 ener ae On Mc, ieee er «ee 
‘Boilermen.- pee ee 3.00 3 oe 2.10 
Hingineerss.. eee Br et Be Tee it 3.15 
IW eighmen jecon eee 3-15 Ah ae 3.20 3.20 3.00 
Linemen{. s.r 2.75 2.50 BA. 3.25 iS a BA: > 
Motormen:as. ssnce ese 3.10 3.10 3.25 Basen sone ~ ae 
‘Tipplemen.. cern Various 2.05 225 2.50 2.50 1.50 
Blacksmiths. 2oe4.-cne. Eats 

4.00 3.40 Biarne 3.75 3.25 
Blacksmith helpers.... 2.25- 

2.50 2.50 2.50 265) 2.50 1 
Machine coal cutters... 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 3,50 3.25 
Machine helpers....... 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.25 es 

Monthly wages 
Mine foremen......... 135.00 120.00 135.00 130.00 120.00 140.00 
Stable bosses......... 75.00- 

95.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 110.00 
Electricians.......... 125.00 125-00) 450700) ee 140.00 
Pingineers 4y amen 100.00 85.00 90.00 125.00 
Boilermen*:. eer eee 75.00 bata aS saat «cbak 
Weighmens-anerse ee. 80.00 75.00 ; 

Prices of Supplies : 
Powder, per keg....... .... Sa Eats 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Permissibles, per lb..... 0.20 0.20 0.18 =e tee 0.20 
Miners’ oil, per gal..... 0.80 0.65 0.60 0.80 0.80 

Deductions per Month 
Hospital’. a.fente tsone ae Oe 

1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ste 
Doctorte. seen eee a8 1.00 ae. nat Baek 1.00 
Blacksmithing........ 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 

House Rent 
“lwo: TOOLS Fee eee 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 4.00 
Three rooms.......... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Hour rooms-sen oe eae 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.00 8.00 
Average, per room, per 

month. Reerss nee. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.33 2.00 


In this table 1 = Stag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M.; 2 = St. Louis, Roe 
Mountain & Pacific Co., Raton, N. M.; 3 = New Mexico & Colorado Coal 
Mining Co., Raton, N. M.; 4 = Victor-American Fuel Co., Gibson, N. M.; 
a a Dee Coal Co., Allison, N. M.; 6 = Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal Co., 

adrid, N. M. 


Ky 

Stoppings should be made of incombustible material and so 
constructed that there will be no leakage of air through 
them. Recently some investigations have been made as to 
the amount of leakage through stoppings, and the results 
obtained have been quite surprising. The amount of air 
lost through brattices as ordinarily constructed is very 
considerable. The efficiency of stoppings of various ma- 
terials is a subject worthy of investigation by all large 
mining companies. 
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By ae). Hosxin*® 


SYNOPSIS—A regularly paid militia with proper sup- 
‘port would have made peace in Colorado without blood- 
shed. But the sense that the militia was without the 
‘necessary backing emboldened the malcontents to acts 
of violence, 


The general public is aware that a distressing condition 
‘exists in the Colorado coal-mining districts. There is no 
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AMMONS IMPARTIAL 


There can be no doubt that Ammons has endeavored to: 
remain absolutely impartial in handling this situation. In- 
deed, his refusal to take sides brought upon him criticism 
first from one side and then from the other—criticisms that. 
were quite unfair. Perhaps the statement that he has been 
weak-kneed possesses an element of fact but he should be 
given credit for trying to be square. This freedom from bias 
on his part is substantiated by the fact that, up to date 
(May 11), neither faction has been ready to make any specific 





U. S. Reeguitars DETRAINING FoR SERVICE AT LuDLow, CoLo. 


question regarding the seriousness of this state of affairs, and 
to set the entire matter before the readers of “Coal Age,” 
the following explanations are presented. 

In the Mar. 7, 1914, issue appeared an account of the early 
portion of the investigation then being conducted by con- 
gressional authority. During the stay of the congressional 
committee in the state, warfare in the camps was but tem- 
porarily suspended for everybody who was sufficiently famil- 
iar with the long-standing trouble to formulate opinions was 
convinced that the trouble was but smoldering and that the 
withdrawal of the congressmen would be a signal for renewed 
deadly activities. Governor Ammons, one citizen who held 
this belief, expressed it to a few friends at that time, adding 
that he wished the committee could remain in Colorado per- 
manently. 





*Mining engineer, 308 Commonwealth Building, Denver, 


Colo. 


charge against him, although both unionists and operators 
have suggested his impeachment. 


MILITIA. UNPAID 


Governor Ammons was seriously handicapped’ from the 
start by the fact that the treasurer of the state, Roady Kena- 
han, is a union member and sympathizer. The sending of the 
militia into the troubled zone was absolutely warranted, and 
unprejudiced persons are unanimous in believing that, with 
proper appreciation for their services, these men would have 
been able to reéstablish peace in a short time. But remuner- 
ation for their distasteful and extremely hazardous duties 
was effectually blocked through the refusal of Kenahan to 
pay, or to devise ways for paying, the military bills. 

Just as soon as the officers of the union found themselves 
protected at the state house and were assured that the con- 
gressmen were out of the state, they were emboldened to re- 
new their offensive tactics on a stronger scale than ever. 


. 
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Because Ammons strove to compel Kenahan to pay the ex- 
penses of the national guard, he was denounced by the union 
officials and by all the strikers. 


HOW LAW AND ORDER WAS DEFIED 

Guerilla warfare increased daily until it finally mounted 
to pitched battles. Ridicule of the militia was expressed by 
all unionists who were openly pronounced in their efforts to 
exterminate these men. The soldiers were obliged to protect 
themselves, and their duties were thus made manifold, viz., 
to protect lives of all citizens; to protect property against in- 
cendiarism and other forms of destruction; and to preserve 
their own lives. It was no wonder that these men who went 
into this campaign unprejudiced and from all walks of life 
should acquire hatred for these willful enemies of law and 
order. 

The breach continued to widen. Murder, arson and theft 
were probably perpetrated by representatives of both the union 
and the militia. This chaos culminated in an all-day battle 
that destroyed a tent colony at Ludlow. In this conflict, the 
strikers suffered heavily. Frail tent houses that had been 
erected to house families of striking miners were destroyed 
by fire and, of course, the soldiers were accused of willfully 
starting the conflagration. After the battle ceased, the bodies 
of 3 women and 11 children were found in a cellar or cave 
that had been excavated beneath one of the main tents, and 
the report was. spread broadcast that the soldiers had wan- 
tonly murdered them. 


UNION HAS ACTIVE PRESS AGENT 


The secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America for this district, E. L. Doyle, wired lurid, misleading 
statements and accusations to all unions in the state and to 
editors of the press generally. In his telegram to the press 
he said “a score or more women and children probably mur- 
dered in the most terrible massacre in American industrial his- 
tory. Women and babes forced to lie in ditches and cellars 
24 hours without food or water. Murderous guards keep up 
attack on men, and all may be slaughtered.” He wired the 
unions: “Tell the miners of your communities to defend them- 
selves at any cost.” 

It seems probable, as reliable witnesses, who were on the 
ground, have said, that the women and children died in the 
pit through suffocation; that they had been placed there by 
their own men; and that the house-tents were not fired, at 
least, at first, by the soldiers who were a considerable distance 
away, but through the accidental overturning of stoves. 
Positively no wounds could be found upon the bodies of these 
victims. Moreover, officers of the militia are prongunced in 
declaring that the soldiers did not know that women and 
children were imprisoned until their bodies were found in the 
ruins. 

A few days later, during another battle, a uniformed Red 
Cross surgeon, while attending a wounded militiaman, was 
shot dead by strikers. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY IS CALLED TO COLORADO 


Thus the warfare has continued. There have probably 
been numerous casualties that did not reach the press. This 
bitterness between the state troops and-the strikers can 
never be eliminated. The situation finally became such that 
the general public demanded the presence of Federal troops, 
and, after a few days of petitioning, President Wilson and 
Secretary Garrison complied with the almost universal request. 
Troops. were slow in arriving, however, and many atrocities 
were committed. It seemed that as much damage as possible 
should be done before the government soldiers arrived. 

The coming of the United States army was hailed with 
satisfaction by not only the public, but by the striking ele- 
ment, and it was hoped that peace could be quickly estab- 
lished. As fast as regulars reached a coal-mining district, 
the state troops evacuated or relinquished authority. But 
even yet, there are several unprotected camps. Leading men 
of the union have, in instances, met the Federal troops and 
greeted them cordially, professing perfect faith in them. How 
much of this was really sincere remains to be seen, but 
already there have been numerous acts committed by the 
unionists that upset the hopes of Colorado’s noncombatant 
citizens. 

During the occupation of the camps by 
Chairman Foster, of the Congressional Investigation Com- 
mittee, endeavored to induce John D. Rockfeller, Jr., one 
of the heavy holders of stock in the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., to arbitrate with the union. It is not necessary to 
repeat here the telegraphic correspondence for it was pub- 
lished in these columns, but it will be well, perhaps, to recall 
some of it. Mr. Rockefeller wired back to Mr. Foster that the 
proposal had been forwarded to the officers «xc the company 
in Colorado. 


the Federals, 
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TEN THOUSAND MEN WORKING 


Upon receipt of the proposal, the principal operators in the 
state convened, Apr. 29, and sent to Mr. Foster a long tele- 
gram reciting events about as given herein but going intg 
detail regarding the destruction by strikers of various minin2 
plants throughout the state. The operators then claimed i: 
be working 10,000 contented nonunion miners to whom the, 
had pledged protection, and whom they declined to discharge 
from service at the behest of any organization. The telegram 
said: “We cannot enter into negotiations of any characte1 
with the officers and agents of the United Mine Workers of 
America who alone are responsible for the terrible reign of 
disorder and bloodshed.’ This document was signed by 2{ 
leading operators in the state, including the Colorado Fue! 
&é& Iron .Co; 

On May 32, while serious demonstrations against Mr. Rocke- 
feller were being enacted in New York, the same operator; 
with the exception of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., held a 
conference and sent a remarkable telegram to President Wil- 
son, deploring the attacks upon Mr. Rockefeller and denying 
that they, the operators, should be overlooked in the placing 
of responsibility. They announced their refusal to have 
any dealings with the “organization purporting to be a labo 
union calling itself the United Mine Workers of America.” 


LAWS ARE EXTREMELY DRASTIC 


The telegram, which was lengthy, went on to say that the 
coal-mining code of Colorado is very strict, that it was ap- 
proved by John Lawson, and it has been and is being enforce¢ 
by James Dalrymple, a state coal-mine inspector and a mem.- 
ber of a labor organization. It further charged that the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers of America, “by thei 
criminal acts, have foreclosed any right it may ever haye 
possessed to demand of us that we have business relations.’ 

A proclamation from President Wilson is daily expectec 
ordering the dispersal’ of all mine guards and strikers 
The surrender of firearms to the Federal soldiers, in com. 
pliance with orders from Secretary of War Garrison, has no 
been as prompt on the part of the strikers as the war de: 
partment had expected, and one union official is quoted a: 
having said yesterday that his men’s confidence in the troop: 
had been betrayed. If this be true, it forebodes continuet 
trouble and the Federal soldiers may witness the expressio1 
of an animosity such as was shown toward the state troops 
though, of course, there will be less uneasiness as to the out: 
come. It is doubtful if the strike leaders are now able t¢ 
control their followers in this matter of disarmament. 

At this writing, operators and unions are standing pa 
and the situation threatens to be decidedly worse before ii 
improves. The disinterested citizen can see no immediate 
settlement unless it comes about in some way as yet unsus: 
pected. 


Electric Lamps for the Preven: 
tion of Mime Accidents 


By Francis A. Pocock* 


The recent explosion at Eccles, W. Va., where 180 mer 
lost their lives, should stir up the whole world to deter 
mine what method will eliminate such casualties. 


The coroner’s jury in its verdict, in part, found: 

The accumulation of gas in Mine No. 5, which was th 
primary cause of the explosion, was due to a short circuil 
of the air in the southern section of the mine. This gas was 
ignited by an open lamp and the explosion followed. 


In this twentieth century of progress and develo) 
ment, there is no good reason for the existence of opel: 
flame lamps in the mines. These lamps are tolerate 
simply for lack of something better. Now that tha 
something is on the market, in the form of the electri 
safety lamp, which decreases mine fatalities and make 
chances of fire remote, why then does the operator stil 
take that chance? 


Apvocates Uss or Evectrric Lamps EverywHERE 


In every mine, there is room for a practical electri 
lamp that is clean, convenient, economical and safe unde 


*2203 N. Franklin St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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all conditions. The electric mine lamp cf today, in its 
latest improved form, is gradually being and must surely 
become universally recognized as the most practical, most 
efficient, and by far the safest of all existing mine lamps 
of any class. 

It is an indisputable fact that in every mine there is 
‘a light problem. Whether the workings produce an- 
‘thracite or bituminous coal, whether they are gaseous or 
‘nongaseous, whether they constitute a small or a large 
operation ; the fact remains that the miners must be ab- 
-solutely dependent upon artificial ight in the execution 
of their work. 

The electric lamp is the only light which really as- 
sures safety, and if all workers were equipped with elec- 
‘tric lamps, and the so called flame safety lamps were 
placed in the hands of experienced men only, for the sole 
purpose of testing for gas, accidents in the mines would 
be reduced to a minimum. The electric lamp is one of 
the best devices ever invented as a preventive of mine ac- 
-eidents. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has approved several elec- 
tric lamps as permissible for use in gaseous mines, and 
that electric lamps are practical is proved by the number 
now used by coal operators throughout the country and by 
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the many repeat orders these operators are placing for 
such lamps. 

Aside from the importance of safety, everybody knows 
how uncomfortable and annoying to the miner is the 
foul-smelling, smoking oil torch, the fumes of which are 
detrimental to his health and decrease the efficiency of his 
work. 

Mixed lights in gaseous mines are dangerous, and the 
use of safety lamps should be required by law in all such 
mines. Men will be careless, so why should operators 
take the risk of using both safe and unsafe lights in the 
same mine? Moreover, many powder explosions will be 
avoided by dispensing with open-flame lamps. 


WAN 
& 


° o ° o 
Coming Meetings 
The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining 


Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., June 2, 3 and 4. 


2 
The annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 

the U. S. A. will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn., June 9, 10, 11 

and 12, with headquarters at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. 


Os 


The annual meeting of the International Railway Fuel 
Association will be held in Chicago, Ill. June 18, 19, 20 and 
21, with headquarters at the Hotel La Salle, La Salle and 
Madison Sts. 
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By F,. R. WAapLEIGH* 


SY NOPSIS—A careful analysis of Ea-Governor Mac- 
Corkle’s interesting paper on this subject. As probably 
one of the best informed men in the country on our ex- 
port trade, Mr. Wadleigh’s frequent exceptions to state- 
ments in the original paper, are of particular interest. 
The second installment of the article will appear in an 
early issue. 
& 

I beg leave to offer a few criticisms of an article in 
Coan Acs, beginning Feb, 14, entitled, “The Relation of 
West Virginia Coal to the Panama Canal.” A paper of 
this kind to be valuable should be accurate as to facts, its 
deductions carefully made or it is of doubtful value. 

This article begins with the following statements: 


The Suez and Panama Canal routes, respectively, control 
the great international trade lines of the world. Which of 
the rival routes will receive the bulk of the traffic will not 
be decided solely by the relative distances of travel, which, 
using one or the other will entail. After a somewhat careful 
investigation of these great trade routes, it seems that the 
shipowner will use one route or the other, actuated not only 


by mere distance but also by the price and quality of the fuel 
he can purchase along the line. 


The first statement is one of those general and inac- 
curate statements so often made in selling arguments. 
The Suez Canal is now a controlling factor in one of the 
great international trade lines; it does not “control” any- 
thing. There is as yet no Panama Canal route. When 


the canal is completed, its effect on the great trade lines: 


will still be an unsolved problem. 

The shipowner or charterer will undoubtedly use one 
route or the other, but there are factors to be considered 
besides those of the distance and the quality and price 
of fuel. One such factor and a most important one is 
the number of available markets en route, from point of 
origin to destination. On the Suez Canal route there are 
pumerous markets which would give employment to 
steamers and abundant freights, while the Panama route 
from Europe will be a long sea voyage with no available 
markets for trading. 

Another factor to be considered is the number and dis- 
tances between coaling stations, an important item when 
freights are high. The article under discussion makes 
the following erroneous statement in this connection: 

If the route through the Panama Canal becomes that most 
generally used by the ocean-going ships of the world, the 
isthmus will in itself become the greatest coal-distributing 
point upon which the sun shines, and this fact will make the 
fuel of West Virginia one of the preponderating influences 
in the world of trade. 

It is obvious that the Panama Canal route cannot be 
that most generally used by the ocean-going ships of the 
world, but only by those trading in certain ports and 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, and therefore cannot 
become the greatest coal distributing point, etc. 


Tur PANAMA vs. THE SUEZ ROUTE 


The fuel of West Virginia, good as some of it is (not 
by any means all), can never be more than a detail in 
the world’s trade. The only West. Virginia coals that can 


*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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be used at Panama are the New River-Pocahontas, and 
their production is limited while their quality is not alto- 
gether uniform. Out of the 148 billion tons of West Vir- 
ginfia coal remaining unmined (as stated in the article 
under discussion), by far the greater portion is not suit- 
able or available for the export trade, unless for special 
purposes. 

Still another factor that must be taken into considera- 
tion on the use of the Panama route, will be the attitude 
of the underwriters. Will they stiffen rates on ships nam- 
ing the Panama route, on account of the possible danger: 
from slides and earthquakes? Upon their decision on 
these matters the commercial aspects of the Panama 
Canal will and must largely depend. So far no collective 
action has been taken or decision arrived at, but the ques- 
tion must come up soon and is likely to be a deciding 
factor in the commercial success of the canal. 

It is, of course, true that many, in fact most of the 
Far East ports, Australia and Asia, are nearer Europe 
by the Suez Canal than they will be by the Panama. The 
distances to various Pacific ports, as given in the article 
under discussion, are not altogether accurate, according 
to the latest English distance tables (Philips, 1913). 

The article gives the following distance data (not 
tabulated) : 


Distance, 
Miles In Favor of Miles 

Liverpool to Adelaide via Suez... 11,142 Suez 2356 
Liverpool to Adelaide via Panama _ 13,478 
Liverpool to Manila via Suez.... 9,701 Suez 442] 
Liverpool to Manila via Panama. 14,122 
Liverpool to Hong Kong via Suez 9,785 Suez 4172 
Liverpool to Hong Kong via Pan- 

PERCU SIGs gon Opachwo wo is « 13,957 
Liverpool to Yokohama via Suez. 11,678 Suez 644 
Liverpool to Yokohama via Pan- , 

ATIVE ote e ta.i9 oy sletoliollve ye uste th cleebenatets 12,372 
Liverpool to Wellington via Suez. ...... 
New York to Wellington via Pan- 

BINA ie Ps, SRS CHa Ae sad oe ee Panama 4138 


Distances between same ports, according to Philip? 
tables, are as follows: 


Distance, ' 
Nautical 
Miles In Favor of Miles 
Liverpool to Adelaide via Suez... 10,710 
Liverpool to Adelaide via Panama 13,440 Suez 2730 
New York to Adelaide via Panama _ 10,882 New York 172 
Liverpool to Manila via Suez..... 9,554 : 
Liverpool to Manila via Panama. 13,973 Suez 4419 
New York to Manila via Panama. 11,415 Liverpool 18%1 
Liverpool to Hong Kong via Suez 9,651 
Liverpool to Hong Kong via Pan- 
THE tre etaie eo the ora ok, = eee teem 13,904 Suez 4258 
New York to Hong Kong via Pan- 
AIM ey hc eeahedeaeel ie hale wae het eaeee 11,346 Liverpool 1695 
Liverpool to Yokohama via Suez. 11,113 
Liverpool to Yokohama via Pan- 
SLT. “ig see os ose SMe Ree) Pe ee 12,282 Suez 1169 
New York to Yokohama via Pan- 
BING tine Leola cl ete ee eae 9,724 New York 1389 
Liverpool to Wellington, N. Z@ 
Siulez ae. ee csataoioe heh se vuls aie eterndone 11,981 
New York to Wellington via Pan- 
QINAL eas we Weaue eee vase tales, cleleieme avn 8,510 New York 3471 


The article then says: 

The use of the Panama Canal will give New York 4138 
miles advantage over Liverpool on the journey to Wellington, 
New Zealand, and the distances will be about equalized, rela- 
tively speaking, on the journey from New York and Liverpool 
to the countries I have mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, New York will have only 34"1 
miles advantage over Liverpool to Wellington, not 4188. 


Distances on trips from New York and Liverpool to 
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doints mentioned above will not be equalized by use of 
Vanama Canal, as is shown by the second table. 

Again it is stated in the article that: 

_ The canal should allow this country largely to dominate by 
jistance the coast of South and Central America. 

_ As far as coal is concerned, the Panama Canal should 
»nable us to dominate the coal trade of the west coast 
ps South and Central America. 

- The article then states further that one advantage is 
nossessed by the Suez Canal, namely, that coaling sta- 
ions are located along the great English trade routes 
‘why English alone?) and that if this Pome proposes 
o take any part of the “steaming demand” (meaning, it is 
resumed, the supplying of coals for ship bunkers) it 
nust provide ample coaling stations for international 
‘commerce. 





| Tue TrANsportaTiIoN PROBLEM AND THE SOUTH 
i AMERICAN MARKETS 


This is true, of course, but the building of large coal- 
ng stations at Panama alone is only partly filling this 
eed. We should have a coaling station at the Azores, 
nother i in the West Indies ( where there are now several 
brivate ones, carrying West Virginia coals in stock), and 
‘me at San Francisco, or otherwise the West Virginia 
»roduct may be restricted to the Panama Canal stations 
i be dependent on private enterprise and strong competi- 
lon. 

_ There are, however, two possibilities that would alter 
ntirely the conclusions arrived at by Mr. MacCorkle and 
‘vhich he seems not to know about or to have lost sight of. 
 First—If the statements of Government officials are 
‘tue, it is the intention of the Government to build 12,- 
100- to 15,000-ton colliers to carry coal to the Isthmus; 
't is estimated that coals can be carried by these colliers 
\t about 90c. per ton. 
| Second—The building of 15,000-ton cargo ships for 
_arrying iron ore between Chile and New York, for the 
| ethlehem Steel Co. may enable private shippers to com- 
vete with the Government-built colliers in carrying coal 
o Panama. These ships, to be operated under the Nor- 
regian flag, is is said, will be able to carry coal as a re- 
urn, cargo very cheaply. 
| The United States has the coal, but cannot build ships 





3 competition with England or Norway and Italy, nor - 


fan she operate them at less than 50% higher cost under 
i United States flag. What this country, under our 
resent navigation laws, can and must do in order to ship 
oal into foreign markets, is to build ships abroad and 
un them under a foreign flag. 

| As regards coal and freight rates to the South Amer- 
“san coasts, the coal used in the West Coast is British and 
justralian, because of the certainty of return cargoes, 
vhich tends to make low rates, but the British ships do 
vot “control” the markets by any means; there is also a 
|irge tonnage of native coal used in Chile. The British 
‘oal owners, however, have other strong ard active inter- 
‘sts in South America, with which the West Virginia 
alls must reckon. Stock ownership in railroads and 
yfeam plants, organized and aggressive selling agencies, 
wnership of docks and handling facilities, and (strong 
-ctors in South American countries) custom, use, friend- 
/aip and prejudice. 
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Take the British exports alone to South America in 
1913: 


IBrazilfaaers avai. 1,886,000 Chilewe cita. aapecte'eor 588,000 
ATE ONITIN Gwar ore pee 723,000 1242) oh) Sob cpaneich eens ine dy are 60,000 
Unuaeuayveeeees. ks 3,693,000 CUA CORY ara cl chatelsi oie 10,000 

Total Ps siieeee 6,302,000 ROCA e es a arched ere 658,000 


As will be noted, by far the largest coal markets in 
South America are ‘those that will only be indirectly af- 
fected by the Panama Canal, Brazil, the Argentine and 
Uruguay, whose imports of coal are about five times as 
large as those of the whole west coast. 


Furt-O1L CoMPETITION AND THE AMERICAN MARINE 


There is also no mention made of the strong compe- 
tition that may be expected from the large and increas- 
ing use of fuel oils at Panama; yet even the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is making preparations to meet the demand for 
oil as fuel. There is already a pipe line across the Isth- 
mus and large storage tanks. The power plants on the 
canal work, with the exception of those at or near Colon, 
are now using oil, or were a short time ago, the Canal 
Commission having a contract with the Union Oil Co. 
for California oils. 

The use of oil as a steamship fuel is growing rapidly 
and Panama is within easy reach of several oil fields, 
California, Texas and Peru, beside the developing fields 
of Venezuela, Ecuador and Trinidad. While the price of 
fuel oil is still high, it has decreased since January over 1 
cent a gallon, and the West Virginia coals may look for 
strong and growing competition from its increasing use. 

Moreover, if the carrying trade between the west coast 
of North America and Europe is made larger by the 
Panama Canal, then cargo-carrying space will become 
most important and the owners of motor ships using oil 
will be able to carry produce to Europe at a lower rate 
than can be made on coal-burning vessels. 

Under the caption, “Need for an American Marine,” 
the article says: 

If these markets become as important in American com- 
merce as they should be, America must control the ships 
necessary for her trade. Let me illustrate my argument by 
showing that length of voyage and cheapness of fuel do not 
always settle the cost of transportation. The marvelous 
ability of the Englishman to ship his coal to every part of 
the world and sail his ship in every sea, despite the competi- 
tion of the nations, is well exemplified on the coast of South 
America. At Valparaiso, Iquique, Antofagasta and other 
points on the Western coast of South America, the coal is 
largely Welsh and Australian, because of the low freight 
rates on vessels bound for Chili to secure nitrates. On the 
eastern coast of South America the same condition exists; 
British ships control the markets and are able to take coal 


cheaply to different coasts, as they can obtain the return 
traffic. 


In other words, American coals cannot obtain the markets 
to which they are entitled, unless American ships are more 
plentiful upon the seas and American trade is more diversi- 
fied under new laws and new conditions. Only then may we 
send our products into every country and among every people. 

By American is meant, of course, the United States. 
The factors that settle transportation costs are: 1. 
Length of voyage. 2. Cost of running the ship; fuel, 
wages, stores, machinery, interest and depreciation. 

But the freight rates are governed by: Demand and 
supply, market and return, cargoes, in addition to the 
actual costs, plus what profit the traffic will stand. 

The ability of the Englishman to ship his coal to every 
port of the world is due to two facts: He has the coal, 
owns the ships and can operate them cheaply. 
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Cost oF CoAL AT PANAMA 


The article states that the prices paid for coal by the 
Government have been fixed for two and a half years. 
This period began Apr. 1, 1912, and on the new contract, 
which is nearly due, it is very doubtful if the present 
price of $2.70, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, will be renewed, 
because of the higher level now prevailing. 

Bids opened recently for supplying coal to the Navy 
were on a basis of $2.90, f.o.b. Hampton Roads. The 
ocean freight transportation to Panama is also likely to 
vary, as it has in the past; it is now $1.3914 and not 
$1.2914, as stated by Mr. MacCorkle. The following are 
the ocean freight rates paid in the last nine years: 


L90B Lee ene ose ee $1.44% $1.34% 
19063 Kes SNA ee 1.65 1.29% 
1907. fo aetna te bz 1.39% 
LOOSE Fh Se ae Be 1.49 1.39% 
1909 32 ee ees 1.40 1.39% 





This would make the present cost of coal, ¢.i.f. Panama, 
$4.0914, to which must be added, handling, interest, de- 
preciation and profit, easily $1.50 more, or a total of 
$5.5914. 

The present prices for coal at the Isthmus, as sold by 
the Panama R.R., are: 


( $5.75 alongside to U. 8. Navy 
Colon; 5.27 @ 7.62 on railroad cars 
8.62 on lighters alongside 
Panama $10.12 on lighter alongside. 


Under this caption: “Welsh Coal at Port Said,” the 
article states: “In 1912 the contract price for Welsh 
coal at Port Said was $6.33 per ton.” This was not the 
price of Welsh coal, but of Durham unscreened bunkers, 
and today this is being quoted at $6.95, f.o.b., which is 
$2.04 above c.i.f. cost. 

Wuat “WetsH” Coa Is 

The term “Welsh” coal is loosely used throughout this 
article and in many other similar discussions on British 
coals. In South Wales, alone there are 22 seams of work- 
able thickness and the coal varies considerably, the steam 
fuels alone ranging from 11 to 29 per cent. volatile, so 
that to speak of Welsh coals lumped together and as of 
the same character, is about as inaccurate as to refer to 
the Pennsylvania fuels in the same way. 

Moreover, the Durham unscreened bunker coal is large- 
ly supplanting Welsh bunker fuels for use at foreign 
steamship coaling stations. At the Canary Islands, for 
instance, in 1913, out of the 827,000 tons supplied steam- 
ships at Las Palmas, 427,000 tons were Welsh and 257,- 
000 Durham coals, while at Algiers, 48 per cent. of the 
coal used was also Durham. 

A typical analysis of this coal from an actual shipment 
is as follows: 


Moisture ....... ratets 1.50 [AS ierieikecers she easicrens 6.10 
WiOlatile tenitsterera sure 30.13 Stipes Semcste sieeve 0.92 
Fixed carbon...... 62.27 BS Ge oe Sieuercie coer 14,413 


The present price for this coal, f.o.b. River Tyne ports, 
is $3.16. 

The attitude of the British coal shippers is indicated 
by the following extract from an editorial in the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review (London). 


Possible Changes in Trade 

Beyond the bunkering business it is difficult to see how the 
opening of the Panama Canal will benefit the American or 
injure the British coal trade to any great extent. It will not 
alter our position with regard to the Atlantic States, to which 
the great bulk of our South American coal exports is shipped. 
The Pacific Coast of South America will certainly be more 
vulnerable to American attack, but our exports to those mar- 
kets are not very large, and, moreover, British firms have 
secured an excellent footing there; on the confession of the 
accredited consular representatives of the United States in 
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the countries in question, it will be difficult to shake ou 


hold on these markets. 

It is easy, therefore, to exaggerate the consequences of thi 
opening of the Panama Canal so far as our coal trade is con 
cerned, and we feel sure that British exporters having con 
nections with markets likely to be affected at all are full: 
alive to possible dangers ane are taking steps accordingly 
In his paper on the Panama Canal, read before the Britis! 
Association, Professor Kirkaldy seemed to suggest that i 
might enable the United States to displace British coa 
throughout the world, and he urged both the capital an 
labor interested to forget internal causes of difference an 
to unite against the common enemy. 

This certainly appears to be an entirely alarmist view o 
the situation. For some years past now our American friend 
have been paying more attention to their coal-shipping trade 
which, while still small as compared with our own, has in 
creased rapidly of late. It is certain that they are not likel 
to miss any fresh opportunities which the opening of th 
canal may afford them, but why this impending event, im 
portant as it is, should deliver a mortal blow to the Britis! 
coal-shipping trade, we cannot conceive. It is better to b 
warned, however, even in exaggerated terms, than to remai 
over-confident when a wealthy and enterprising rival is i 
the field and it will be well to keep an eye upon the activitie 
of our American competitors. 


(To be Continued June 13) 
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Coal Mining Active in New 
Mexico 


The production of coal in New Mexico in 1913 wa 
3,708,806 short tons, with a value at the mines of $5 
401,260, according to E. W. Parker, of the United State 
Geological Survey, who compiled the figures in coopera 
tion with the State Geological Survey. 

In 1913, as in 1912, New Mexico outstripped all pre 
vious records in the production of coal. The output i 
1912 was 3,536,824 short tons, valued at $5,036,82- 
compared with which that of 1913 showed an increase ¢ 
171,982 tons in quantity and of $364,209 in value. Th 
average price per ton in 1913 was $1.33. Colfax Comit 
in 1913 produced 2,749,765 short tons. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines ¢ 
New Mexico increased from 3928 in 1912 to 4329 i 
1913. The average production per man decreased frot 
900 tons in 1912 to 857 tons in 1913. This decreas 
was not due to any falling off in efficiency, but was or 
of the minor effects of an appalling disaster which 0« 
curred at Mine No. 2 of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., @ 
Dawson, in October, 1913. This accident, one of th 
most disastrous of the year in coal mining and the wor: 
in the history of the state, caused the death of 261 pe) 
sons. It occurred in one of the mines of a company whic 
had spared no expense and had taken every precautio 
human intelligence could suggest to reduce the hazar 
of coal-mining operations. The other fatalities reporte 
to the United States Burean of Mines outside of the & 
plosion at Dawson were 11, making a total of 272. 
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BY Tk WAY 


MM 
A sack is best tied before it is full. 
Religion is the best armor, but the worst cloak. 
one must start in time. 
The rock that resists a crow-bar gives way to the roo 
of a tender plant. 










HCCC 


It is not enough to run; 


He that will not sail until he has a full, fair wind, wi 
lose many a voyage. 


May 30, 1914 
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—_— re strike is largely over in Colorado, but 
in strong evidence still in Washington and New York, 
‘where a determined effort is being made to create senti- 
‘ment adverse to the operators, so that the troops will be 
ordered to close the mines. Lieut. K. EB. Linderfelt denies 
‘that he struck Tikas, and charges the residents of the 
‘armed camp at Ludlow with many crimes. 
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| The settlement in Colorado does not rapidly approach a 
‘conclusion. The mines are working, but the men, who are 
seeking to replace the present workers, are still undispersed, 
and trouble may at any time arise if their belligerent at- 
titude to the employees of the coal companies is not kept 
“in check by a strong hand, and rumors are even afloat that 
the strikers have received and buried some machine guns. 

The bill in the legislature providing for a bond issue was 
finally passed. Some of the legislators desired that there 
‘should be incorporated in it a provision requiring that no 
‘payment should be made to those who were subjected to the 
‘attack of the strikers at Ludlow or were at any time em- 
ployed by the companies as mine guards. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the end the legislature took the position that 
“even granting unlawful acts were committeed by the militia 
‘in repulsing the attack of the strikers, the pay for lawful 
service could not be refused and that the state could not 
repudiate its obligations to any militiaman who was en- 
‘gaged by the properly constituted authorities. Nor is the 
legislature a court of law to decide either the guilt of the 
militiaman or the authority of its agents, especially without 
.a hearing. 

, Any other conclusion would be a folly of which many of 
the present legislature would doubtless be capable, but if 
| the proviso were added to the bill, it would inevitably make 
it hard for the state in the future to engage the services of a 
militia. In fact, it is likely that when that body is next 
ealled for service, none may respond, for the men who would 


serve are heartily sickened not of military service but of 


-unmilitary partisan criticism and condemnation. 


THE ANXIETY OF THE PRESIDENT 


As has been already stated, the bill providing the $1,000,- 
000 bond issue to pay the militia for past and future services 
was finally enacted. 

It seemed doubtful whether Governor Ammons would be 
able to secure its passage and the President wrote to him 
urging the necessity for such provision as the troops could 
not be kept for a lengthy period at the scene of war. Gov- 
ernor Ammons assured the President that acts had been 

} ; : 

passed for closing saloons, prohibiting the carrying and 

transporting of arms, providing for a committee on media- 
tion and authorizing the million-dollar bond issue. The 

United Mine Workers expect to contest the validity of this 

Jast provision. 


: The President’s insistence aroused considerable excite- 
ment. The Women’s Peace Association, through Mrs. Alma 
Lafferty, and also E. Keating, the Congressman-at-large made 
vehement protests against a return of the militia, causing 
Secretary of War Garrison to declare that there was no in- 
tention to withdraw the troops. Governor Ammons is said 
to have made the stupid promise not to send out the militia 
until its presence might seem imperative even if the federal 
troops should be withdrawn. 


THE LUDLOW CAMP 


y 


The Secretary of War is permitting the reéstablishment 
of the Ludlow tent colony, and a detail of men have been 
preparing the site and removing rubbish. A ban has been 
‘placed forbidding any man to move into the colony who was 
not employed at one of the neighboring camps prior to the 
beginning of the strike. The military will check this in- 
formation by means of the operators’ pay-rolls, and it is 
hoped by this move to keep out sojourners and a large per- 
centage of the rough element, who had no right to be in 
_the colony and who were responsible, in a large measure, for 
much of the trouble which occurring, ultimately caused the 

| destruction of the camp. 
j The position of the administration is difficult. The prop- 
erty rights of the United Mine Workers of America cannot 
_be denied, and the colony, though used as a hostile camp, is 
/not on its face a menace to public order and, therefore, not 
| Subject to seizure like a gun. Only one member of the Mili- 
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tary Commission, the major and judge advocate of the mili- 
tary district, urged in his report of the Ludlow battle that 
the colony should not be rebuilt. 

There were doubtless many men and women in Ludlow of 
reasonably peaceful disposition who were much incensed at 
the leaders who brought war upon them by firing on the 
militia and retreating on the camp. It was significant that 
these men who thus drew the fight into the heart of the 
camp turned a deaf ear to the women and children when the 
tents began to burn and consume the noncombatants. 

A fund of $25,000 is said to have been raised for the re- 
habilitation of the Ludlow camp. The new colony will be 
built in almost the same location as the old. 


JUDGE LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Children’s Court fame, visited 
the President, May 21, accompanied by Mrs. Lee Champion, 
chairman of the relief committee, which investigated the con- 
ditions in the strike district for 20 days, Mrs. Adolph Ger- 
mer, wife of a strike leader, Mrs. Petrucci, Mrs. M. H. Thomas 
and Mrs. Pearl Jolly, the three latter being widows of men 
killed in their attacks on the militia. Mr. Lindsey endeavored 
to have the President close the mines till the settlement be- 
tween the idle miners and the companies was completed. 
Apparently he has not succeeded in modifying the President’s 
decision. 

Judge Lindsey’s trip has been condemned both by the 
Real Estate Exchange and the Chamber of Commerce, both 
of Denver. The Colorado Woman’s Law and Order League 
has sent its vice-president, Mrs. Helen M. Grenfell, to urge 
the President not to accept Judge Lindsey’s views of the 
situation. She strongly defends the action of the militia. 
On the other hand, the Woman’s Peace Association is send- 
ing a representative to offset the action of the Law and 
Order League. 

Mrs. M. H. Thomas and Mrs. Jolly have delivered their 
story before several organizations in New York City, and 
the former, after declaring that she loaded the guns of the 
Ludlow disturbers of the peace, added that she did not know 
why she was arrested. 


LINDERFELT’S TESTIMONY 


Lieut. K. E. Linderfelt in his testimony in the trial of 
Major P. J. Hamrock stated that he did not strike Louis 
Tikas and could find no evidence of Tikas’ head having been 
smashed in. He said he did not tell his men to shoot Tikas, 
Rubino and Fyler if they tried to escape, but he assumed 
they knew their duties under military law. He denied that 
any tents were fired deliberately and stated that “spread” 
bullets and: those with ‘‘percussion caps” were found among 
the ammunition of the strikers. He said such bullets would 
“cut a man in two” and were manufactured for killing 
“elephants, tigers and big game.” He declares that two men 
in a buggy carrying a white flag fired on the militia as they 
passed. He repeated his story about the rescue of the women 
and children. 

The trial of Major Hamrock closed May 20, the accused 
himself being the last witness. There are 30 others to be 
tried The report will be forwarded to Gen. John Chase 
and later to Governor Ammons. Linderfelt’s trial commenced 
on the 20th inst. 


UNION RECOGNITION NOT WAIVED 


The prospect of arbitration has received a body blow from 
William Green, of the United Mine Workers. He stated to 
the union miners of Illinois at Peoria, that he was misrepre- 
sented as having said that the organization was prepared to 
arbitrate even if the recognition of the union was waived. 
He agreed with the Illinois miners that this recognition was 
the purpose of the strike and could not be compromised. 

So the statement of Martin D. Foster to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., that it was possible to arrange such arbitration 
was premature, based as it was on the alleged statement of 
William Green only and he denies that he made any such 
declaration. 


DECIDING WITHOUT HEARING 


Attempts toward conciliation are being made by a gen- 
eral committee from every county in Colorado to meet June 
6 in Denver. The legislative investigating committee is also 
trying to make progress and has been promised the co- 
operation of the operators. It is seeking to settle the strike 
without investigation, a very frank procedure to be com- 
mended to other would-be arbitrators. If you are seeking 
only to divide hostile claims in half, why waste time by find- 
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ing out whether the claims are just. The members of the 
‘investigating’ committee refuse to state whether the op- 
erators are willing to arbitrate. It is understood, however, 
that they are only desirious of supplying them with the 
facts. 

DISSATISFIED WITH FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


There are not a few signs that the action of the Army is 
losing popularity among the union officials. Speaking at 
Beethoven Hall, New York City, May 25, James Lord, the 
representative of the United Mine Workers of America in the 
American Federation of Labor said, according to the “New 
York Times:” 

—We prayed to President Wilson for months in vain before 
he finally sent the troops. He dispatched them only when 
at last we were in a position to fight back. We do not know 
why he sent the troops, but if it was to drive us back to 
the old slavery, he won’t be able to do it. If he tries or if 
he surrenders us to the militia, then it stands to reason that 
we will not again try to fight the hired gunmen of John D. 
Rockefeller. Instead we will go after the Rockefellers them- 
selves. 


“ 


A Rapid Stadia Plotting 
Apparatus 


In the development of large tracts of land the prelim- 
inary work must be a good topographical map having 
all details and contour lines. For the preparation of 
such maps there is no method so rapid and convenient as 
the stadia survey by which the distance and elevation of 
any point can be ascertained by the reading of a vertical 
angle, and the space included between the horizontal 
wires of the instrument as seen projected on a level 
rod. 

There has hitherto been delay in getting the desired re- 
sults on the map, since the horizontal and vertical dis- 
tances had to be obtained by calculation. The Averill 
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STADIAGRAPH INVENTED BY C. K. AVERILL FOR PLOT- 
TING StrapIA NOTES 


stadiagraph overcomes this inconvenience and makes it 
possible to plot results as rapidly as the observations can 
be taken in the field. The instrument consists of a pro- 
tractor turning on its center, and carrying a straight- 
edge, also a revolving scale of the map, and a sliding 
scale showing elevations. 

The operation is clearly shown in the illustration 
printed herewith. Some of the largest coal companies in 
the country have used this instrument, and their engi- 
neers are unanimous in their praise of its ability to ac- 
complish what is claimed for it in reducing the cost and 
time of map-making in stadia work. 

The apparatus is manufactured by C. K. Averill, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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American Mime Safety Associe 
tion’s Medals 


Last year the American Mine Safety Association pre- 
sented medals at Lexington, Ky., to the Wisconsin Steel 
Co.’s team, at Benham, Ky., and the Continental Coal 
Corporation’s team of Pineville, Ky.; at Cresson, Penn., 
to the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co.’s team of Patton, 
Penn., and to the Hastings team of the same corpora- 
tion ; at Somerset, Penn., to the team of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Acosta, Penn.; at Oakford Park, Penn., to 
the Magee team of the Westmoreland Coal Co.; at Cen- 
tral City, Ky., to the Graham team of the W. G. Duncan 
Coal Co., and at Knoxville, Tenn., to the Briceville, 
Tenn., team of the Tennessee Coal Co., to the West- 
bourne, Tenn. team of the Westbourne Coal Co., and to 
the Mountain Ash, Ky. team of the Jellico Coal Mining 
Co., as well as a large number of prizes at its annual field 
meet in Pittsburgh, Penn. 





MeEpDALS oF AMERICAN MINE SAFETY ASSOCIATION 


The presentation of these medals has done a great deal 
to increase the interest in first-aid and mine-rescue work. 
There is no better way to increase that interest than by 
the award of medals by a national authority in the fair- 
ness of which all the contestants will have confidence. 

The association gives (1) a first prize in bronze at any 
intercompany contest, (2) first and second prizes in silver 
and bronze at state-wide contests, and (3) first, second 
and third prizes in gold, silver and bronze at national 
contests. But in intercompany contests there must be 
not less than 5 teams representing 3 separate mining 
companies ; in state-wide contests, 10 teams representative 
of the various mining districts in a state; and in national 
contests not less than 15 teams representing as many 
different mining companies from not less than 5 different 
states. A medal is given to each of the five members of 
each winning team. 


Prof. W. H. McMillan in a lecture says the difficulties of 
deep mining can be placed under two heads: Mechanical and 
physical. The hoisting, owing to the strain on the rope, may 
have to be done in stages. Ventilation will have to receive 
serious consideration. Horses will probably have to be dis- 
pensed with and mechanical haulage sobstituted, while 
electric lamps will take the place of oil lamps. As the 
miner will be more subject to such diseases as pneumonia, 
bronchitis and anemia, baths and dress houses at the pit 
surface will be a necessity. . 


| May 30, 1914 





The Purest of Human Pleasures 


. 
} 2 
“God Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures. It is the great refresh- 
“ment to the spirits of man. ” Thus wrote Francis Bacon, 
three hundred years ago. 
_ Three hundred years is quite a long time, and yet, 
in all that time, no one has given us a better description 
of a garden, nor one that is better calculated to start a 
man to digging in his own back yard. And so, now 
that springtime has arrived, we reprint it here, hoping 
that its message may have the desired effect, and that, 
| forthwith, all our readers will go to gardening. 
_ Many of the larger coal-mining companies have realized 
the advantage, to their employees, as well as to them- 
selves, to be derived from private gardens and each 
_ spring they offer every possible encouragement to all who 
' express any interest in such an undertaking. 
_ In this connection, we have observed many interest- 
ing happenings. Superintendents, who, for selfish reasons 
alone, have offered prizes, to get their men interested in 
wardens, have unconsciously followed the progress of the 
“gardens so carefully, that they soon were the best in- 
formed and most enthusiastic gardeners in their respec- 
tive camps and, during the following years, have been 
known to enter the contests, of their own free will. 
Pessimists who were “agin” the companies, tooth and 
toenail and consequently who disapproved the garden 
scheme, have been known to hanker after the vegetables 
in their neighbor’s gardens later on, and eventually to 
have removed pickets in division fences and left sus- 
picious trails winding about among the greens. 


Getting in the Spotlight 


The Colorado coal strike has afforded Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, of Denver, a means to an end. His aim seems 
to be to secure publicity for Ben Lindsey rather than to 
obtain a solution of the labor troubles. 

His method of approach smacked considerable of the 
plan pursued by a circus press agent. If he had hoped 
to be instrumental in aiding a settlement of the Colorado 
trouble, his interviews along his route of travel eastward 
were more than sufficient to render ineffective all his sub- 
sequent efforts. 

One would expect dignity and logic rather than red- 
- fire and an appeal to class prejudice from a man hold- 
ing an important judicial position such as is filled by 
Judge Lindsey. However, there is a greater lure to some 

men in a two-column headline on the front page than 
there is in maintaining a reputation for unbiased judg- 
- ment in the face of mistaken public clamor. 

Some of us are too prone to forget that other men have 
- wives and children besides those few disaffected individ- 
) uals who are always ready to lend an ear to foreign per- 
 suasion. Not a few Colorado women with babies have gone 
F hungry and suffered because their husbands were pre- 
vented from working in satisfied employment by the vio- 
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lence and threats of a small majority of the miners in 
Colorado. 

Sympathy to be helpful must be fair to all. We are, 
therefore, not surprised that the Law and Order League 
of Denver has started a petition for the recall of Judge 
Lindsey, for a man in his position must himself be a 
respecter of the law, if he is to administer it fairly. 

The fight in Colorado is not a local affair, it is a national 
issue. The coal industry by chance rather than choice 
has become the battleground of a great social contro- 
versy. The questions are, can an employer exercise his 
own discretion in the selection or dismissal of his em- 
ployees, or must he follow the bidding of his men? Must 
every man working at a trade become a member of the 
union, whether he wants to or not? In other words, must 
all industry in the United States be conducted on the 
closed-shop plan ? 

President Wilson and his administration are not deal- 
ing with the Colorado coal operators and miners alone, 
they are confronted with a great national labor issue, the 
solution of which is going to be a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the conduct of all business in America. 

Men like Judge Lindsey do not help things by stirring 
up class hatred at a time when all appeals should be 
based on a calm recognition of the absolute necessity of 
upholding the constitutional rights of both men and 
property. 

8 
Am Application for a New 
Position 

If at all times we only get what we deserve, then a 
lot of Coan Acer readers will never secure a new job 
through their written applications. 

Three weeks ago the manager of a large coal corpora- 
tion asked us to suggest a man for the position of mine 
superintendent, the job to pay $225 per month. We ad- 
vised our friend to insert an advertisement in Coat AGr, 
as being the most likely way to get in touch with compe- 
tent men. This was done and about 70 replies have al- 
ready been received, and the inflow is undiminished. We 
now understand why recently a mine president wrote us 
saying: ‘‘Please stop ad, more than a hundred replies 
already.” 

But the interesting fact in the matter to us is the care- 
lessness and lack of judgment exhibited by many of the 
applicants. Several men wrote brief notes, saying: 
“Please put me in touch with the parties.” Two letters 
were not even signed, although one of the two was neatly 
typewritten. About one-third of the applicants failed to 
state their age or whether they were married; others made 
no mention of present employment and cited no refer- 
ences. 

Now, is it likely when a hundred, or perhaps two hun- 
dred applications are before a manager or mine president, 
he is going to bother writing for further information if 
none is given in the man’s original letter? The chances 
are he is going to pick out a half dozen, or maybe a dozen 
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of the most likely men and concentrate on them. His is 
a game of elimination, and the sooner he can get down to 
two or three possible candidates for the job, the better he 
will be pleased. 

We have heard so much concerning brevity, conciseness, 
etc., we,are apt to carry the idea to a ridiculous extreme. 
No one seeking an assistant or other subordinate wants 
to read all the details of the man’s life; but he would 
like to know a few important facts concerning his age, 
habits and present employment. 
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The Need of a Balanced 
Publicity 


The situation in Colorado is of the utmost gravity be- 
cause it shows on all sides the weakening of fis elements 

of democracy, on which our national life is based. We 
are beginning to view the masses of the people with a de- 
creased respect and the masses themselves are commenc- 
ing to take a similar view. 

No longer do they realize the importance of their part 
in maintaining the integrity of the national life. The 
prominent figures of society, the aristocracy if you will, 
are called upon to change discontent and a struggle into 
happiness and peace. A war arises in Colcrado, obvi ously 
fanned by financial help from outside that state, ad- 
mittedly subsidized by outside influences, and yet there 
is a call not to the many, but to the important outstand- 
ing figure, John D. Rockefeller _ Jr. “What will he do 
about it?” 

The cry of an enlightened democracy, would be rather 
what we, the people, would do to still the artificially 
created discontent. A real democracy would not ac- 
knowledge supermen like Rockefeller from whom to de- 
mand a supernal virtue so self-sacrificing as to restore 
by concessions, a national trouble arising from intrigue. 

Let us suppose Rockefeller saying of the strikers of 
Ludlow: “We will goafter them. God being my witness, 
we will send them back to the hell from which they 
came.” From end to end of the nation that statement 
would be printed. If the younger J. D. Rockefeller lived 
30 years, it would still be cruoted by the newspapers to his 
dishonor, as his body was borne to the grave. The word 
of shame would never die. 

But James Lord, representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in the American Federation of Labor 
made that statement and can make it unrebuked about 
Rockefeller. No one regards it as deserving of the sever- 
est condemnation, for we have lost faith in the democracy. 
We now no longer expect anything better of it. It 1s 
useless any longer to condemn it for its follies, the false 
balance of its justice or its inhumanity. If anything 1s 
wrong, we look for a scapegoat and choose a prominent 
man, the moat in whose eye is the excuse for the beam 
in the eye of the people. 

It is necessary that the democracy be reéstablished, 
that a renewed sense of personal responsibility be created 
and indeed it is time that the Rockefellers and others 
realized that we can no longer, with our large influxes of 
people, rely on the chances of our national life to illumine 
those who do not know our language or understand our 
spirit. There must be a strengthening of our schools, a 
deepening of our community and religious life and an at- 
tempt made to recreate social solidarity. 

Political economy must no longer be taught only by the 


education, experience, 
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discontented youth of the country; the press must not 
depend solely on the pennies of the multitude. But 
fairer economy and a nontechnical press which is frankly 
subsidized, but strictly honest, must be created. It must 
be confessed that this is a concession to our present un- 
democratic state, for a democracy should be self-educat- 
ing, but it is obviously a necessity, if democracy is to be 
maintained. 

Perhaps when the hordes of foreign workmen cease 
coming, demagogery may be at an end and an era of quiet, 
constructive effort may take its place. We may yet dis- 
tinguish clearly between murder and a refusal to arbitrate, 
so that we will not pass over the recognized felony to visit 
with maledictions a fault of doul btful character, if fault 
it really be. 

The coal companies may as well take warning now as 
later and endeayor to create better feeling, and a clearer 
understanding of the social issues. The democracy has 
in it the basis of good government, so long as it is 
not persistently mislead. 

Do not let the operator forget that arguments made by 
him have their effect. Not even the wildest visionaries 
are wholly confident in the honesty of their leaders, yet 
they are swayed by their oratory. Similarly, much as the 
operator’s logic may be doubted, there is little question 
that where it is truthful and honest, it will sink deeply 
into the minds of its hearers. 

Because a few people laugh and sneer at the arguments 
of the operators and manufacturers, these latter usually 
resolve to say nothing whatever. But a moment’s reflee- 
tion will show that the diatribes of the socialist and labor 
leader are similarly treated, but they nevertheless sink 
home and do their work, sometimes helpful but more 
often pernicious. So will the arguments of the employers 
have their effect. 

The operators, however, have always been ill-advised 
and have discussed public questions largely in their own. 
organs and institutes. They must try to reach a wider 
field and do a broader work among the masses at large. 
Let them not be afraid to do it. It will not fall on un- 
fruitful ground. The bulk of the American people, hike 
the operators, are fair and may be relied on to give all 
sides an attentive hearing. 

The time has come when real success means some- 
thing more than the accumulation of money. Today we 
are commencing to applaud the man who does most for 
others, rather than the fellow who has made most for 
himself. Service rather than dollars is the new measure 
of manhood. The climate of America is becoming uP- 
congenial for those who have fattened their purse by 
crushing ambition out of their employees. The big man 
of the future is to be the one who does most for man- 
kind, not the one who takes most from mankind. Sue- 
cess will be a state of mind, not a state of pocket. 

We have always believed that a little muckraking of | 
corporations does no harm, because in the process we are 
raising up a high ideal, too high at present for ordinary 
mortals to reach, too exalted for Congress, but still very) 
meet and right for big business to follow. Make the cor 
poration toe a straight line; in time the “common peo-| 
ple” in their private affairs and in their publie concern 
will try and learn the lessons of which they have bee 
efficient teachers. 
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Wino’s Who im Coal Mining 
Wiho’s LO lining 
En an MMMM 


John Callum Reid is one of the influential personalities 
He is not a native of Canada, 


John C. Reid 
| 
| 


in Canadian coal mining. 
however, having been born at Sharon, Penn., in 1871. 
_ Mr. Reid was educated as a mining engineer in the 


degree of E. M. from that institution in 1893. 

His first experience in mining work was secured when 
he Was mining engineer in the coal department of the 
M, K. & T. R.R. He served this corporation as an en- 
\gineer from 1895 to 1900, when he was promoted to the 
position of mine superintendent in Oklahoma by the 
‘same concern. 

| In 1902, Mr. Reid severed his connection with the 
‘yailroad company to become general superintendent of the 
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Great Western Coal & Coke Co. and the Osage Coal & 
Mining Co., with headquarters at McAlester, Okla. In 
| 1906 he became general manager of the Great Western 
and the Osage Coal companies. He continued in this po- 
\sition five years. 

| In 1911 Mr. Reid accepted a place as general manager 
‘of the Chinook Coal Co., Ltd., of Canada. He still holds 
that position with this corporation and has his head- 
quarters at Lethbridge, Alberta. 

He is an active figure in the councils cf the coal-mine 
operators of Alberta Province, and is vice-president of 
the Western Coal Operators’ Association. He is also a 
|member of the Canadian Mining Institute. 


| 
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Ww. lL. Moss 


W. L. Moss, vice-president and general manager of the 
Continental Coal Corporation, Pineville, Ky., is a live 
wire of this progressive Kentucky corporation. He sure 
is a native of the sod and hasn’t wandered very far from 
home, for he was born in Pineville, in September, 1883. 
The affection of Mr. Moss for his native state is recipro- 
cated in kind, for he is one of the most popular of the 
younger men in this wonderful new field. 

Mr. Moss received his education at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, graduating in 1902 as a Doctor of Pharmacy. On 
entering the coal business, he became secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Straight Creek Coal Mining Co., and 
remained with this concern until it was consolidated with 
several other mining companies to form the Continental 
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W. L. Moss 


Coal Corporation, operating in Kentucky, but incorpor- 
ated in Wyoming. Mr. Moss was later advanced to the 
position of vice-president and general manager of the 
Continental company and still retains that position. He 
is the retiring president of the Kentucky Mining Institute. 

Among other positions, Mr. Moss is president of the 
Moss & Sons Coal Co.; president of the Straight Creek 
Fuel Co.; vice-president of the Moss Coal Mining Co. ; 
director of the Wilhoit Coal Co., and director of the Pine- 
ville Building & Amusement Co. 

Mr. Moss has served as mayor of the city of Pineville, 
and is a member of the Kokoals and Southern Appala- 
chian Coal Operators’ Association. 
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Recent Decisions 
By A. Ll He STREEL* 


Reformation of Contract on Ground of Mistake—In order 
to entitle a person to maintain a suit to reform the language 
of a written contract on the ground of mistake, there must 
be clear and satisfactory proof that a mistake has been actu- 
ally made. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Rockport Coal Co. 
vs. Carter, 163 Southwestern Reporter 734.) 





Liability Concerning Vicious Mules—If a mine operator 
knows that a particular mule used in a mine is vicious and 
dangerous, he will be liable for any injury resulting from 
that cause to a miner who does not know the danger, not- 
withstanding any inherent unreliability of mules. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Gatliff Coal Co. vs. Wright, 163 South- 
western Reporter 1110.) 


Recovery of Taxes Unlawfully Assessed—‘“Taxes voluntar- 
ily paid or paid under protest cannot be recovered without 
some statute authorizing the recovery.” The laws of Indiana 
require refund of taxes voluntarily paid under an erroneous 
assessment, if proof of such payment and of the improper 
assessment is made before the board of County Commission- 
ers. (Indiana Supreme Court, Jackson Hill Coal & Coke 
Co. vs. Board of Commissioners of Sullivan County, 104 
Northeastern Reporter, 497). 


When Operator Is Not Liable for Falling Slate—At last 
here’s a case where a coal-mining company has been de- 
eclared not to have been responsible for injury to a miner, 
caused by falling slate: A miner cannot recover for injury 
sustained through a fall of slate at his place of work, if he 


knew the necessity for propping the roof, but failed to do so, 


although props were provided for his use. (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, Branson vs. Clover Fork Coal Co., 164 Southwest- 
ern Reporter 304). 


Warning Miners against Unsafe Roofs—When miners are 
directed by their boss to work at a certain place, they are 
entitled to assume that the place is safe in the absence of 
knowledge to the contrary. In a suit for injury to a miner 
caused by rock falling from a roof, it is no defense to show 
that the nature of the work contributed in some degree to 
the accident. But, if the place was reasonably safe, and the 
fall was caused merely by carrying on the work, the employer 
is not liable. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Jellico Coal Min- 
ing Co. vs. Hilton, 163 Southwestern Reporter 744.) 


Right to Rescind Purchase of Coal Lands—One who has 
contractea to purchase lands supposed to contain valuable 
beds of coal is entitled to rescind his agreement on discover- 
ing the falsity of willful or reckless misrepresentations as to 
the character of the land, made by representatives of the 
seller. Even though the owner did rot authorize the per~ 
petration of the fraud, he ratifies his representatives’ acts in 
making the misrepresentations, by retaining payments made 
on the price by the purchaser. (Missouri Supreme Court, Mor- 
gan County Coal Co. vs. Halderman, 163 Southwestern Re- 
porter 828.) 


Instruments Which Must Be in Writing—An owner of land 
is not bound by a contract to sell it made by a third person 
as his agent, unless the agent’s authority to make the con- 
tract was conferred by a writing signed by the owner, or 
unless the owner afterward signed an instrument ratifying 
the agreement. A receipt for a payment made on the pur- 
chase price of a tract of land is ineffectual as written evi- 
dence of the owner’s contract to sell, if it does not describe 
the land nor disclose the parties to the agreement and the 
terms of sale. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Llewellyn vs. 
Sunnyside Coal Co., 89 Atlantic Reporter 575.) 


Coal Not “Material” for Improvement—A seller of coal to 
be used by a State highway contractor in producing steam 
in road rollers and traction engines, utilized in performing a 
eontract, is not entitled to the protection of the New York 
law, which gives a lien against funds in the hands of a 
contractor to secure payment for “materials” furnished him 
for the construction of a public improvement. (New York 


*Attorney-at-law, 317 Commercial Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Court of Appeals, Shultz vs. C. H. Quereau Co., 104 North 
eastern Reporter 621). In reaching this decision the Ne) 
York Court cities similar holdings by the Massachusetts Su 
preme Judicial Court. 


Safety of Mine Room Neck—Damages Recoverable fo 
Personal Injury—A miner can recover against his employe 
for injury sustained through fall of rock from a room nec 
through which he was required to pass, if the employe 
failed to take reasonable precautions to make the place safe 
Four thousand five hundred dollars is not excessive recover 
for such an accident, it appearing that the injured mine 
is 48 years old and has previously earned from $50 to $7 
fortnightly, that his leg was broken, his ankle badly crushec 
and he has been unable to work for more than two year 
(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Gambino vs. Manufacturers’ Co: 
& Coke Co., 164 Southwestern Reporter 264). 


Damages for Breach of Mining Contract—Under a contrac 
whereby a party undertakes to mine coal for agreed com 
pensation, according to the quantity mined and the length o 
entries and breakthroughs driven, he is entitled to treat th 
contract as broken by the mine owner, and sue for damage 
for the breach, as well as for compensation due on showin 
that the owner refused to pay sums due or to permit furthe 
performance. The measure of damages for breach of suc 
a contract is the difference between the cost of performin 
the contract and the agreed price. (West Virginia Suprem 
Court of Appeals, Bare vs. Victoria Coal & Coke Co., 80 South 
eastern Reporter 940.) 


Excessive Freight Charges as “Extortion” — Under th 
statutes of Kentucky, charging by a railway company of a 
unreasonably high freight rate on interstate shipments (¢ 
coal constitutes extortion, and, on a finding of such extortio! 
the State Railroad Commission is authorized to fix a ree 
sonable rate. When the Commission finds that an existin 
rate is unreasonable, an aggrieved shipper need not proy 
actual damages, in order to be entitled to recover the diffe 
ence between the rate charged and that fixed by the Commis 
sion as being reasonable. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Il 
nois Central R.R. Co. vs. Paducah Brewing Co., 163 South 
western Reporter 239.) 


Effect of Wyoming Mine-Foreman Law—The Wyomin 
statute which provides for the inspection of coal mines b 
licensed foremen does not relieve operators of the duty ¢ 
using a reasonable degree of care to provide a safe place ¢ 
work for the miners. In entering upon employment, a mine 
assumes all risks of injury of which he knows or which h 
would discover by exercising ordinary prudence for his ow 
safety. The burden of inspecting appliances and places ¢ 
work may be placed on the employees using them. Thus a 
operator may impose on a machine runner the duty of assis! 
ing in cleaning up coal after a blast and in taking dow 
loose coal near his place of work. (United States Circu 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit; Owl Creek Coal Co, V 
Goleb; 210 Federal Reporter 209.) ; 


Penalty for Refusing to Permit Survey of Mine—A statu! 
in force in Indiana authorizes an owner of land adjoining 
tract on which a coal mine is being operated, and his sul 
veyors, to enter the mine to make surveys in order to de 
termine whether coal is being removed from beneath h 


land, and prescribes a penalty for refusal of the owner, less¢ 


or operator of the mine to permit such survey. Held: “Pen: 
statutes are always strictly construed, and to enable appe 
lant to recover the penalty sued for he must make it appeé 
that the substantial provisions contained in the foregoin 
statute have been violated. That is, he would be required * 
show not only that he owned land coterminous with the lan‘ 
in the possession and control of appellee, either as owe 
tenant, occupant, or agent, and that the coal mine sought © 
be surveyed was one that was open and being operated, suc 
as is contemplated by the statute, but that some request he 
been made of appellee for a permit to enter his mine for t 
purpose of making such exploration, survey and measur 
merts, and that such permission had been refused.” (India 
Appellate Court, Rowell vs. Snoddy, 104 Northeastern R 
porter 104.) 
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of Coal Dust as Affecting the 


Violence of Explosion 
In connection with the question of the explosibility of 
unthracite dust, I note that a recent editorial writer takes 
exception to the statement in Coan Acer, Jan, 24, p. 172, 
which is as follows 


The scientific conclusion, therefore, is that the violence 
‘of a dust explosion depends not on the volatility of the coal, 
but on the calorific value of the dust. If this is true, anthra- 
-cite dust, though difficult to inflame, will ultimately produce 
‘an explosion as violent as those produced by high-grade 
bituminous coals. 


The criticism of this statement speaks of it as a fal- 
lacy,” basing the opinion on the recent experiments with 
anthracite dust at Bruceton. I want to say, that all that 
|the Bruceton experiments show is that anthracite dust, 
under the conditions of the experiment did not ignite. 
There is no warrant for the categorical conclusion being 
drawn that such dust cannot be ignited and burned ex- 
plosively under other conditions than those that existed 
in that experiment. 

_ The writer of this criticism did not apparently analyze 
the statement in Coat Acer sufficiently, since he failed 
to recognize that the inflammation of the dust and the 
violence of the explosion, should one occur, are two dif- 
ferent propositions. Anthracite dust may be difficult to 
inflame, which explains the fact that the anthracite mines 
have been free from true dust explosions in the past. But 
this fact and the fact of the difficulty of its inflammation 
cannot affect, in the slightest degree, the statement in 
Coat Acz, that “the violence of a dust explosion depends 
on the calorific value of the dust.” 

It is worthy of note, moreover, that this statement does 
not say that the violence of a dust explosion depends 
wholly or alone on the calorific value of the dust. The 
statement simply draws attention to the fact that the 
calorific value of the dust is an important factor in re- 
spect to’ the violence of the explosion, should one occur. 

In this connection, it is worthy of note that the per- 
centage of volatile matter present in Towa coals is as 
great or greater than the percentage of volatile matter 
in the coals of Pennsylvania or West Virginia; but the 
calorific value of the Iowa coals, per pound of coal, is far 
less than that of the other coals mentioned. Now ob- 
serve that while there have been many ignitions in the 
mines of Iowa, the violence of the explosion has invari- 
ably been less than that of similar explosions in Pennsyl- 
Vania or West Virginia. This fact has an important bear- 
ing on the question of the relative importance of the 
calorific value and the volatility of coal dust, as affecting 
the violence of the explosion, should one occur. 

In closing, I want to call attention to what may rightly 
be considered the essential factor in developing the full 
ealorific value of any combustible substance, whether an- 
thracite, bituminous coal, methane or other gas. The 
answer is obviously the presence of available oxygen in 
sufficient quantity to produce complete combustion. For 
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example, a firedamp mixture (methane and air) develops 
its maximum violence in explosions when the proportion 
of gas to air is 1: 914, which is practically the proportion 
of gas and air required to produce complete combustion. 

Anthracite dust under ordinary mining conditions has 
not proved to be explosive, and, in my judgment, under 
ordinary mining conditions, it cannot be exploded. But 
that is not to say that it may not be exploded under con- 
ditions of heat and air supply favorable for its combus- 
tion. It has been rightly stated that the magnitude of 
a dust explosion depends on the air supply. I believe 
it is this fact that limits the extent and violence of many 
mine explosions, because the air supply is limited by 
virtue of the environment. 

The fact is well known that it requires more air to 
burn the same amount and grade of anthracite than to 
burn a like amount of bituminous coal. Then, if the air 
supply is generally insufficient to support the explosive 
combustion of dust in a bituminous mine, it will be still 
less sufficient for an explosion of dust in an anthracite 
mine. Again, inasmuch as anthracite dust is nonflaming, 
if may be asstmed that the dust cloud must be of greater 
density than that required in the case of bituminous dust, 
in order to produce the same explosive effect. To burn 
this comparatively dense cloud of anthracite dust would 
require an unusually hot and lasting flame and an oxygen 
supply far above what can be obtained in any mine, under 
ordinary conditions. 

JOHN VERNER, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 
Chariton, lowa. 
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Weak Links in Coal Mining 


Letter No, 1—I was interested in reading the article 
on this subject, Coat AcE, May 9, p. 756, as it calls 
to mind another weak link in the operation of coal mines 
that the writer has failed to mention. I refer to the mis- 
use and reckless handling of mine motors by motormen 
in the mines. Motormen, as a class, like mule drivers, are 
a fearless and often reckless type of men. The spirit that 
mostly animates these fellows often leads them to a mis- 
use of the electrical power and unduly overloads the 
motor, especially in starting a heavy trip when great cau- 
tion should be used. In making the run to the shaft bot- 
tom, they often exceed the speed limit, causing cars to 
jump the track and even endangering their own lives by 
taking a sharp curve too fast or when passing a known 
piece of bad track. 

The mine electric locomotive, unlike a railway engine,. 
has a low center of gravity, which gives the motorman 
greater confidence, and he takes the curve at too high a 
speed, forgetting that the great strain thrown on the rails 
may cause them to spread and derail the trip. 

The greatest trouble, however, arises from the tendency 
of motormen to use little or no caution in starting a trip 
of loaded cars. A careful man will sand the rail before 
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taking the slack out of his train. This puts the motor 
on a sanded rail before the full load is started and en- 
ables the motorman, by working the controller, to oper- 
ate the locomotive to the best advantage, giving the motor 
more or less current according as the wheels hold the rail 
or slip. 

Too often, a careless motorman will turn on the full 
current before slack is taken in the attempt to jerk the 
slack out of the train, which he believes will start the 
load better. Having started the load in this manner, he 
will often sit quiet and control the speed of the train by 
use of the motor brakes. If the wheels slip, he applies 
the motor brake to overcome the difficulty, instead of 
regulating the current, loosening them again to gain 
speed, 

It seems hard to accuse competent men of such prac- 
tice, but too often I have witnessed the trick while hid- 
den from sight in the gob. I have frequently surprised 
a motorman in the act. 

Many mines using electric haulage are troubled with 
excessive repair bills when there is no apparent reason 
for the breakage of axles, wheel flanges and other parts. 
The reason for these unnecessary breakages would often 
be discovered if the person in charge would make fre- 
quent trips of inspection in the mine, at times when he 
is not expected to be there. If a broken axle shows no 
flaw in the fracture and there is no defect visible im 
its mounting, the trouble is either due to an unwarranted 
strain caused by such practices as I have mentioned, or, 
which is possible, there may be too much lateral motion 
across the track, which causes the motor frame to bump 
hard against the hub of the wheel, producing, finally, 


“fatigue” or crystallization in the metal. In mining - 


practice, the wear and tear on the locomotive, due to 
this cause, are apt to be great, under the best conditions. 
owing to frequent change in the level of the track, which 
causes the locomotive to swing from side to side with 
great frequency. Such a side swing, at a high speed, re- 
sults in a solid, heavy hammer-blow on the axle. Where 
there is much end-play in the journal, collars or washers 
should be used to take up this play. I have seen sev- 
eral cases where the journal box was worn clear through 
next to the wheel hub and allowed the oil to ooze out 
of the bearing. The same cause results in broken wheel 
flanges also. ; 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 
——_—_—,, Ala. 
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Double-Neck JRooms 


A recent reference in Coat Acs calls to mind a good 
practice that I observed in the Alabama coal field, about 
a year ago, which I desire to commend. 

The coal seam, in the mine in question, was about 
four feet in thickness and dipped at an angle of about 
8 or 10 deg. with the horizontal. The rooms were turned 
straight up the pitch and driven with a width of about 
forty feet. Each room had two necks or openings, with 
a pillar stump between them. The waste resulting from 
the partings or clay seams, which occurred in the coal, 
was used to build a solid wall along each roadway. The 
entire space between the two roadways, from floor to 
roof, was filled with the waste of the seam, extending 
from the entry stump at the mouth of the room, to 
within about 5 ft. of the face. 
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A canvas sheet was hung across the entry between the 
two room-necks; and the air current thus carried up 
to the face of the room swept the gas away as fast as it 
was generated. By this method, all the dirt was stored 
in the mine, where it belonged, and was not hauled to 
the surface, which saved a considerable expense. More- 
over the method served to aid the ventilation of the 
rooms. This system could be used to great advantage 
in other coal seams that present like conditions. It has 
the advantage of being automatic, and with proper at- 
tention from the mine foreman and fireboss, no accumu- 
lation of gas can occur in the rooms. 


J. J. RUTLEDGE. 
McAlester, Okla. 
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The Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 7—The discussion, in Coat AG, of the 
somewhat anomalous position of the mine foreman in the 
coal-mining industry has been interesting. The question 
is one of such vital importance to all mine foremen that 
it should receive serious consideration. It is to be hoped 
that, by thus drawing attention to certain prevailing fea- 
tures, this discussion may be the means of improving 
conditions and giving to honest mine foremen a greater 
degree of prestige, security and justice than is accorded 
them under the present system and statutory laws. 

It is quite generally acknowledged that the mine fore- 
man today occupies an onerous position. In most cases, 
he is held to a strict accounting by three masters—the 
state law, his employers and the miners, for whose safety 
he is responsible. Let us consider each of these in order. 

First. In most coal-mining states the mine foreman 
is held legally responsible for the safe operation of the 
mine in compliance with the requirements of the mining 
law. In some cases, these requirements place him in a 
very difficult situation. For example, the bituminous 
mining law of Pennsylvania (Art..4) reads as follows: 


The mine foreman shall have full charge of all the insid+ 
workings and of the persons employed therein, in order that 
all of the provisions of this act, so far as they relate to his 
duties, shall be complied with and the regulations prescribed 
for each class of workmen under his charge carried out in the 
strictest manner possible. * * #* 


When the mine workings become so extensive that the 
mine foreman is unable personally to carry out the require- 
ments of this act pertaining to his duties, he shall have the 
right to employ a sufficient number of competent persons to 
act as his assistants, who shall act under his instructions in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. * * #* 

The mine foreman shall notify the superintendent in writ- 
ing, whenever, in his opinion, the mine is becoming danger- 
ous through the lack of ample ventilation * * * or from 
any other cause, ete. 

The foreman is further required to remove all dangers 
found or reported to him as existing in the mine, or with- 
draw the men working therein. Consider the dilemma 
the mine foreman must face when his reports do not 
meet with the approval of the superintendent. As fore- 
man, he is liable to prosecution by the state inspector, for 
a violation of the law, if he fails to see that all its require- 
ments are fulfilled. As was remarked incidentally by a 
state mining official, at the time of the Harwick mine 
disaster, Jan. 25, 1904, “the foreman is certainly betweea 
the devil and deep sea.” : 

The question may well be asked: Can a mine foreman 
be conscientious and, at the same time, be assured of 
his position, under these conditions? Any prevarication 
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will render him liable to prosecution, in the event of seri- 
' ous consequences. 
HT 


On the other hand, the law provides 
no redress for loss of position through the faithful per- 


formance of his obligation to the state; it considers no ex- 
_tenuating circumstances as an excuse for any violation 
‘of its mandates. 
every moral suasion in his power to secure compliance 
of the company who employs him, with the requirements 
of the law; but the law takes no cognizance of such fact. 
Tt holds the unfortunate foreman legally responsible for 
any nonconformity to legal requirements in the operation 


The mine foreman may have used 


of the mine in his charge. 

Second. By his employer, the mine foreman is re- 
garded in the light of a “coal-getter.” He is held re- 
sponsible by him for the daily output of coal and the 
cost of its production. On this basis, it would naturally 
be supposed that the foreman’s practical knowledge would 
be worthy of the first consideration; but how often are 
his suggestions and requests set aside, in respect to even 
minor details dictated by his more intimate acquaintance 


with the actual practical need. 


The superintendent’s eye is ever on the cost sheet, and 
while this is a very important item and is indisputably 
his province and duty, it often transpires that a too pro- 
lifie use of the pruning knife may prove unwise economy. 
But the mine foreman is still required to produce the 
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goods and, in many cases, it is not only a case of “mak- 
ing bricks without straw,” but the hands of the foreman 
are practically tied by other curtailments that render him 
virtually helpless. Of course, the foreman “need not 
submit to these conditions”; he is at liberty to quit, but 
how often is he in a position to do so? 

Third. In respect to the third master—the miner—- 
little need be said, as the relations between the foreman 
and his men are too well known to need further comment. 

Tn closing, I would ask: Is it justice to make the mine 
foreman responsible for affairs over which he has no con- 
trol, except by jeopardizing the position he holds? A 
solution to this question (which justice to a large class 
of faithful, conscientious foremen demands) might be 
found, as was suggested in Coat AGE some time ago 
(Vol. 1, pp. 190 and 717), in reference to the fireboss, 
by making the mine foreman a state official, Under 
present conditions, the mine foreman has neither social 
standing nor professional prestige. In some respects, tic 
is debarred from full association with the miners whom 
he employs, while his rank seldom insures recognition by 
his superiors. The situation certainly needs to be care- 
fully studied, with a view to improving present condi- 
tions. 

TCSP ARPITT: 

Jerome, Penn. 





Bye. I. BeARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Example—An air current of 60,000 cu.ft. per min. is pass- 
ing in an airway 8x10 ft. in section, to a point 1500 ft. dis- 
tant from the foot of the downcast shaft, where it divides 
naturally between the following four airways or splits: 


Split A, 5_X 6 ft., 900 ft. long 
Split B, 6 X 6 ft., 825 ft. long 
Split C, 4 X 6 ft., 840 ft. long 
Split D, 4 X15 ft., 720 ft. long} 


What is the quantity of air passing in each split; and 
what will be the water-gage reading for the entire mine and 
power on the air, at the foot of the downcast shaft? 


: Solution—Since the water gage is required in this case, 
the relative potential values cannot be used; but, instead, the 
part potential value (omitting k) is found for the main air- 
way and for each split separately; thus, taking the length of 
the main airway including the return as 2 X 1500 R= sS0008 ft. 


80 


Main airway, a = 80; o = 36; 1 = 3000; X, = 80 3000 X 36 = 2,177 
Split A, a= 30; o = 22; T= 900; Xg = 204) a = 1.168 
Split B, EeRA ig 24, 1. 825, X) = 26] sos ena mai 531 
Split C, a= 24; o= 20; 1= 840; X, = 24 4] say oO = 0.907 
Split 1): @= 20; o= 18; T= 720; Xqg = 20) cay as = 0.786 


The general split potential (Xo) is equal to the sum of 
‘the potentials for the four splits; thus, 


Xoo = =Xaneq = 4-392 


that will pass in each of these splits 
corresponding split potential, assum- 
are employed but all the airways are 
The natural division of the air be- 
is therefore calculated in the usual 


The quantity of air 
is proportional to the 
ing that no regulators 
free and unobstructed. 
‘tween the four splits 


“manner, as follows: 

Split A = 60,000 1-188 — 15,950 cu.ft er min 

- plit , aq = ’ 4.392 , Jt. D A 

‘Split B = 60,000 1-531 — 20,920 cu.ft. per min 
yee oer vegeta FEY sama vat 2 

0.907 _ 

Split C, @ = 60,000 392 ~ 12,390 cu.ft. per min. 

“Split D, aq = 60,000 rans = 10,740 cu.ft. per min. 


Total circulation, 60,000 cu.ft. per min. 
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In order to find the water-gage reading at the foot of the 
downecast shaft, for this circulation, it is necessary to cal- 
culate the general mine potential X,) by combining, in tan- 


dem, the main-airway potential (X,) and the general split 
potential (Xo) previously found, using the formula 


EeOne (2 
Se es ee Ca) 


Substituting the values previously found, 


Mine water gage, 





ath, ea 1 1 
“4 =o = 2 
Main airway, Xe 21772 0.2109 
. Pl me] 
lit s Ce epee eee [oe 5 
Split section, X3. 4.3922 0.0518 
Sum of values, = (1 / X?p) 0. 2627 


Finally, substituting this value in the above formula for 
finding the mine water gage, 


_ 0.00000002 x 60,000? x 0.2627 
‘ 5.2 i 


In like manner, the power on the air, at the foot of the 
shaft is calculated by the formula 
Power on the air, 


Fees (- 1 ) _ 000000002 X 60,000" x 0.2627 
aa O0U tk ees 33,000 


Increase of Quantity Due to Splitting—The quantity of air 
in circulation is proportional to the general mine potential’ 
or, in other words, the quantity is always equal to the mine- 
potential ratio; the power potential being used for a con- 
stant power, and the pressure potential for a constant pres- 
sure; always remembering, however, that the cube of the 
power potential is equal to the square of the pressure po- 
tential. Denoting the original quantity of air in circulation, 
by Q; and the original mine potentials for power and pres- 
sure by Xu, and Xp,, respectively; and designating these fac- 
tors after splitting, by Qs, Xu. and Xp», respectively, gives 
the following formulas: 


= Xu. = b I( Sy 
Q- Q, Xa or Q. Qa, \ Xp 


= 3.64 in. 





W.g. 





= 34.39 hp. 


Power constant, 
sad (EAS 3 a) 
es gee =>—; or S peal 
Q a Xmny Q Xu 
An illustration of the use of these formulas is to be found 
in the solution of the first example under Secondary Splitting, 
on a previous page. In that example, the power remained 
constant before and after splitting the current. The pressure 
potential was used, which before splitting was Xp, = 0.6708, 
and after splitting, Xp. = 0.8554: 


Pressure constant, 


= an 


————— 


0.8554) 2 


Rie \? 
Hence. Q, = a> CF) = 120,000 VJ (S-a708 = 141,100 cu.ft. per min. 
™m . 
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Study Question--Ventilation 

The following question, which appeared in one of the 
recent examinations in British Columbia, has excited a 
great deal of interest. We have been studying the ques- 
tion carefully and would very much appreciate an answer 
in Coan Ack. The question assumes that, with a con- 
stant power, the circulation is to be increased by dividing 
the air into three separate currents. It is as follows 

Suppose that a given power circulates 75,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute through a certain airway, in a continuous 
current; and it is decided to divide the air into three 
splits as follows: 
Split A, 6 X 6 ft., 5000 ft. long ; 

Spht B, 5 X 6 ft., 4500 ft. long ; 
Spht C, 6 xX 7 ft., 4000 ft. long. 

Calculate the quantity of air that will pass in each 
split, assuming that the power on the air remains un- 
changed. 

Davip Mornay. 

Blairmore, Alta., Canada. 

The first step in ‘the solution of this question is to find 
the power that will circulate 75,000 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute in the given airways, in a continuous current or a 
“tandem” circulation. 

The area (a), perimeter (0) and length (1) of these 
three airways or sections are, respectively, ; 


Spht A, G23 DOS Oia ee ee OO: 
Split B, fie qmae 1 = 4500; 
Split C, = 42 Ones Ogee 2 Oe 


The part potential values of the airways are then found 
as follows: 
Split A, 


36 


EAs; — 36 LE Nae ae == € J .000300 = 3235 
Xp, 36 a! 000 sc ad 36 ¥ 0.000300 = 0.6235 


Spht B, 
: es0ee : 
Xp 0 ee = 30 ¥ 0.000303 = 0.5222 
Split C, 
49 
X py = AR 4 1000 < 36 > 42 ¥ 0.000404 = 0.8440 


th 9897 
Setting aside this value of the sum of the part potentials 
for use, later, in the calculation of the split circulation, 
we next find the reciprocal of the squares of each of the 
above potential values and take their sum for the calcula- 
tion of the power in the tandem circulation. Thus, 

1/X*p, = 1/0:62852, = 2.5721 

1/X%p, = 1/0.52222 = 3.6668 

1/X*%p, = 1/0.84402 = 1.4037 


Sum of tandem values, ¥ (1/Xp2) 7.6426 


The general formulas for calculating the power on 
the air from the mine-pressure potential, for tandem and 
split circulations, respectively, are as follows: 


Sum of part potentials, YY p 





Tandem circulation, 


el 
r-s082(05) 

Os (eae 
Oe (<x,) 


The power on the air can, now, be calculated by sub- 
stituting the necessary potential values in the first of 
these two formulas; and, then, by substituting this result 
for U, in the second formula, the total quantity of air in 
circulation in the splits can be ealeulated. The distribu- 
tion of this total quantity between the three splits can 
then be calculated in the usual manner, 

Much time and labor in calculation, however, is saved 
by equating the two equations given above, which is pos- 
sible because the power on the air remains constant. 
Doing this and then canceling the common factors and 
solving with respect to Q, gives, for finding the total 
quantity of air circulated by the same power, in the 
splits, the following formula: 


Q. = 1 V (2X)? Y 1/X 5?) 


The total quantity of air circulating in the splits, as 
found by this formula, is then, 
Q» = 15,000 V 1.98972 x 7.6426 = 233,710 cu.ft. per min. 

The distribution of this air between the three splits 
can then be calculated in the usual manner. A shorter 
method still, however, is to calculate the quantity of air 
passing in each of the several splits directly, by use of the 
following formula: 

= Xp,.Q, VE C/Xp2) = 2Xp 

For example, substituting, in turn, the respective po- 
tential values, previously found, and making Y = 75,000, 
the quantity of air passing in each of the three given 


splits, under a constant power, is as follows: 
Split A, 


Split circulation, 











7, = 0.6235 X 75,000 3 = 73,240 cu.ft. per min. 


Split B, 
1p = 0.5222 X 75,000 A = 61,340 cu.ft. per min. 
Sphit ¢, 


. 26 ; 
= 0.8440 X 75,000 8 7.6426 _ 99 130 cu.ft. per min. 
4 \ 1.9897 ep 


Total circulation, 233,710 cu.ft. per min. 


This is an extremely difficult question for an examina- 
tion question, because the method of its solution is not 
generally understood. Many students of mine ventila- 
tion, will, no doubt, prefer to work this example by the 
customary long and tedious process of calculating the 
power on the air in the first circulation, using the coeffi- 
cient of friction k = 0.00000002; and then, by the use 
of the same coefficient, find what quantity of air the 
same power will circulate in the splits. The last two 
formulas eliminate k& and shorten the solution. 









be Cb) 


{ detected on an ordinary safety lamp, in a dry and dusty 


[® (c) 
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} Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Foremen’s Examination, 


May 5 and 6, 1914 


(Continued from last issue) 
Ques. 7—(a) What is a permissible explosive? (b) 
What conditions make their use necessary in a mine? 
(ec) What charge limit has been established by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, for such explosives? 
Ans.—(a) Miners’ Circular No. 6, of the Federal Bu- 


. vreau of Mines, p. 8, defines a permissible explosive as one 


‘that is in all respects similar to the sample that passed 


‘certain tests made by the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, and 


when used in accordance with the conditions prescribed 
by that bureau. 
The presence of gas in sufficient quantity to be 


“mine, makes the use of a permissible explosive advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary to avoid the danger of an ex- 
_plosion being produced by the flame of black powder so 
commonly used for blasting coal. 

The charge limit for a permissible explosive, as 


stated in the fourth condition of its use, on p. 9, of Min- 


ers’ Circular No. 6, is 114 lb. (680 grams) ; and this must 
‘be properly tamped with clay or other noncombustible 
stemming. 

Ques. S—What are the legal requirements as to cut- 
throughs in rooms, and what supplies should be kept at 
the face of working places? 

Ans.—Art. 9, Sec. 3, of the bituminous (Penn.) mine 
law, requires that cut-throughs shall be made in all room 
pillars, at such distances apart as the judgment of the in- 
spector may deem requisite, not more than 35 nor less 
than 16 yd., for the purpose of ventilation. The law pro- 
yides that every miner shall order all the props, cap- 

pieces and other timbers required to keep his place in safe 
condition, at least one day in advance. It is important 
to keep a good supply of such timbers and cap-pieces con- 
stantly on hand, ready for use when required. 

Ques. 9—What provision should be made for safety on 
haulage roads, and what appliances should be used in con- 
nection with the different mechanical systems of haulage, 

including the hoisting equipment? 
_Ans—The bituminous (Penn.) mine law, Art. 4, 
Sec. 8, provides that all entries hereafter driven shall 


“have a clear space of 214 ft. between the side of the car 


and the rib of the entry, continued throughout on one 
side of the entry, provided the roof will permit such a 
width. On other haulage roads, the law requires that 
shelter holes 214 ft. deep and 4 ft. wide shall be cut in 
the rib on one side of the entry, at distances apart not 
exceeding 30 yd., where animal haulage is employed, and 
not exceeding 15 yd. where the hauling is performed by 
machinery. Such shelter holes must be kept whitewashed 
and free of all obstruction. They are not required on en- 
tries where rooms are turned off on one side of the road, 
at intervals not greater than the distances mentioned in 


the law. 
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Art. 3, Sec. 6, provides that a safety catch, or other 
safety device, be attached to the rear end of the rear car 
of full trips that are to be hoisted up slopes; also, that 
suitable signals be placed on the rear end of the rear car 
of all trips hauled in the mine by locomotives of any 
kind. Art. 6, Sec. 4, provides that where the main intake 
airway is used for mechanical haulage, a separate travel- 
ing way shall be provided or the employees shall be 
hauled in and out of the mine at the beginning and end 
of each shift. 

Art. 6 provides for stairways on an angle not to exceed 
45 deg. and equipped with handrails, in all shafts less 
than 100 ft. in depth. Art. 7 provides for the lowering 
and hoisting of employees by means of machinery, in 
shafts exceeding 100 ft. in depth, except where the second 
opening is a drift or slope. In such mines, if the second 
opening is a shaft, the same must be provided with a 
stairway, as described in Sec. 6. Sec. 8 provides that 
employees shall be lowered and hoisted from the mine, 
at the beginning and end of each shift, at a speed not to 
exceed 6 miles per hour, in all slopes exceeding 15 deg. 
inclination and 1000 ft. in length. The same provision is 
made for slopes whose average inclination is from 5 to 
15 deg. when the length exceeds 3000 ft., except where a 
separate traveling way is provided, when the hoisting of 
employees is optional, provided the angle of inclination 
does not exceed 20 deg. 

Art. 8 provides for the installment of suitable signal 
apparatus and communication by speaking tube or by 
telephone, between the top and the bottom of every shaft 
or slope where persons or material are lowered or hoisted. 
It is also provided that every cage for lowering or hoisting 
men shall be equipped with handrails at the sides or over- 
head, and with chain, bar or gate at ends of cage, and 
a sufficient covering overhead to protect persons thereon ; 
also, safety catches to be tested every two months, and a 
record of each test sent to the inspector and recorded in 
ink in a book at the office. 

The hoisting rope shall be attached securely to the 
sides of the winding drum, which must be provided with 
flanges having a clearance of not less than 4 in. after all 
the rope is wound on the drum. An adequate brake must 
be attached to each drum and an indicator provided to 
show position of cage in shaft; also, an efficient safety 
device to prevent overwinding. All shafts shall be pro- 
vided with safety gates at the top and intermediate land- 
ings, 

Secs. 2 and 3 provide for the strength of coupling 
chains, bridle chains, ropes and links required in: the 
hoisting equipment. All machinery (Sec. 4) must be 
properly fenced with a suitable guardrail. The number 
of persons that may be hoisted (Sec. 5) at one time shall 
be determined by the mine inspector and posted in a 
conspicuous place; the speed of hoisting not to exceed 900 
ft. per min. Art. 4, Sec. 21, provides for the use of safe- 
ty blocks, safety switches, drop logs or ether device, at 
the top of all slopes and shafts, to prevent cars from run- 
ning into the opening. : 
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Washington, D. C. 


As a result of the constant agitation during the past two 
or three sessions of Congress for the establishment of mining 
experiment and mine safety stations practically identical 
bills providing for the creation of a number of such stations 
have been reported to the Senate and House by the mining 
committees of those bodies. 

It is believed that the bill will be adopted before the ex- 
piration of the present Congress. Under its terms there 
would be 10 mining-experiment stations in public-land states 
and 15 safety stations on the rescue cars designed to 
carry out the educational work of the Bureau of Mines with 
reference to accident prevention, as well as to afford facilities 
for the actual relief of those suffering from mine accidents. 
In addition the provision is made for the operation of the 
8 mine-rescue cars now in commission, upon a new basis. 

The committee in making its report to the House says that 
the bill has been prepared with considerable care and that it 
is not based upon the plans or wishes of any one person or 
organization, but has been drawn up as the result of a series 
of conferences among mine owners, operators, miners, engi- 
neers and surgeons from different parts of the country. 

Conditions showing the need for this legislation are stated 
and much is made of the reduction in the number of men 
employed in the different metal-mining industries in the 
public-land states. The average number of employees, it is 
pointed out in the metal-mining and metallurgical industries 
in Colorado, for instance, for the four-year period 1900-1903 
was 36,189. In the period 1908-1911 this number was reduced 
to 22,560. 

In the opinion of the committee something is the matter 
with mine development, and it says in its report: 

Among the causes of this lagging behind of mine develop- 
ment are the following: (a) The exhaustion now under way 
of the more easily discovered and richer ore deposits and the 
fact that other similar deposits are not now being discovered 
to such an extent as to replace those now being worked as 
they become exhausted; (b) the absence of known methods 
through the use of which many existing low-grade ore de- 
posits can be profitably worked; (c) the wasteful methods 
now followed in many of the mining and metallurgical opera- 
tions, which, while in many cases still bring temporary profits 
to mine operators, are reducing the national wealth in a 
manner which can be remedied only by the discovery and 
use of more efficient methods of treatment. ; 

No one likes to estimate the money value of a human life, 
but at times it becomes necessary to do this, especially in 
working out the economics of compensation acts. It is a 
reasonable estimate that during the past 10 years more than 
30,000 men have been killed and more than 100,000 seriously 
injured in connection with the accidents in the mining in- 
dustries of this country. 

It is impossible to estimate the number who have suffered 
from unhealthful conditions in many metal-mining, tunnel- 
ing, quarrying, metallurgical and other mineral-industry 
plants. It is impossible to estimate the number of men with 
health shattered through these conditions who have had to 
give up their work years before their natural time or the 
number of dependents who have suffered thereby. 

If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $3000, 
it will be seen that the deaths alone in the mines have cost 
in 10 years $90,000,000. 

If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days at $3 
per day, a reascnable assumption, this represents $6,000,000 
lost from this cause. ; 

Tt is important from both the humanitarian and economic 
standpoints that the investigations by the national Govern- 
ment with a view to better safeguarding the lives of the men 
connected with the more hazardous branches of the mining 
industry should be conducted as thoroughly and as rapidly 
as the work can be done effectively, in order that improve- 
ments may be inaugurated without delay and to the fullest 
possible extent. 

It is equaliy important that after the inquiries and in- 
vestigations have been coducted and reasonable conclusions 
formed that_informatien should be_ disseminated promptly 
and effectively among the miners and those who manage the 
mines. 


The Leasing System in Alaska 


Complying with a Senate resolution, a document relating 
to the leasing of coal lands in foreign countries by T. P. 
McDonald has been published by the Government Printing 
Office. This document reviews the situation of the purchase 
system for coal lands in the United States and the experience 
in leasing coal lands here and abroad. The general tenor of 
the document is in favor of leasing and at the close the fol- 
jowing statement is made: 





The history of the coal-mining industry in all these coun- 

tries operating exclusively under the leasing system proves 
that the investment of the coal-mine operator is far safer 
than under our system of a wide distribution of ownership 
ae the keen competition that is inevitable under our present 
aws. 
_ The title to the coal land being vested in the Government, 
it is thereby able to prevent overdevelopment and overpro- 
duction, which overproduction in turn_produces destructive 
competition. Under this system the Government will only 
lease sufficient coal land to supply the existing market and 
provide for its effective extension and will be able to protect 
the coal operator against destructive competition. Under 
such a law, there is no question but the capital to develop 
Alaska coal lands will be available. 

The experience of the coal producers in our great bitumi- 
nous fields for the past 20 years demonstrates the necessity 
ot some power to prevent the destructive competition thar 
has so demoralized coal-mining investments during that time. 
In Australia, New Zealand and Nova Scotia the price of cual 
at the pit mouth during the past 20 years has ranged from 
$1.75 to $2.25 per ton, while in our great bituminous dis- 
tricts the price of coal at pit mouth has ranged from 90c. to 
$1.11 per ton. We are exhausting our great fields of high- 
grade fuel at almost actual cost of production. 

Here are the figures taken from the report of the United 
States Geological Survey for 1911, for the states mentioned, 
showing the tonnage and selling price at mine: 


States Tons Price At Mine 
TMLin O18 3/.,-). ajareshebeihehelsteLalsictels ose eae 53,679,118 Sie ie 
TWndiana ocetewtelacete ene ee 14,201,355 1.08 
Pennsylvania <i. See aso aoe 144,754,163 1. 02: 
OBIO“W Wiener Uptispiellefie tol cass easfonre) eee 30,759,986 Ls08 
West Virginia ick ancceke eee 59,531,580 0.90 


These figures illustrate the evil inherent in a wide dis- 
tribution of ownership of coal lands. It results in such keen 
competition that the profits of the operator are reduced to 
the minimum, and where mining conditions are at all adverse 
are often extinguished. 

The leasing system for Alaska, to encourage the develop- 
ment of the coal-mining industry, should provide that the 
coal producers may combine to fix a reasonable selling price 
for their coal. Possibly it should provide that such agreed 
price should, after a_ proper _ showing, be approved by the 
Alaska Development Board. Certainly some provision should 
be made to protect the investor from ruinous competition, 
either by permitting a selling price to be fixed by mutual 
agreement between the operators, as is done in other coun- 
tries operating under lease, or the Government should pro- 
tect the operator by limiting the number of leases in any 
particular field, so that a market may be assured for a rea- 
Sonable tonnage. Some inducement must be extended to the 


gyrate with capital to justify him in developing those coal 
Ss. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Supreme Court on May 23, in an opinion handed down 
by Justice Elkins, affirmed the Luzerne County Court in the 
1913 assessment made by the Board of County Assessors 
which was attacked by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co. The lower court held that equity had no jurisdiction 
and that the question of valuation should come up on appeal. 
An appeal is now pending in the lower court, which will 
have to be disposed of before the valuation question is finally 
settled. 

The attack upon the assessment was brought by the Lack- 
awanna company against the Luzerne County Board of As- 
sessors, Plymouth Township. Had the court held that equity 
had jurisdiction, the question would tie up the taxes in all 
municipalities of the county. 

The company objected to paying a special tax levied in 
Plymouth Township, claiming that the assessment was illeg- 
ally made. The attack of the coal company was not merely 
to evade paying the tax in the township, but to test the 
validity of the county assessment, which increased the valua- 
tion many millions of dollars, the coal land being almost 
doubled in assessed value. The company claimed the assessment 
was illegal, because it was a blanket one and that the per- 
foot-acre method was used; also that land was assessed in 
bulk, the noncontiguous coal land being assessed and bulked 
tegether. One of the chief contentions, also, was that the 
subassessors did not make the assessment. 

The company asked the lower court to grant an injunc- 
tion, restraining the tax collector of Plymouth Township from 
collecting the tax complained of. 


The Embarrassment of Industrial Railroads 


The Public Service Commission on May 21 and 22 took up 
several new phases of the Industrial R.R. situation, when it 
heard testimony from several steel companies and the Phila- 
delphia, Bethlehem & New England R.R., which alleges that 








“have been discontinued on interstate traffic. 
| The apparent conflict between the views of the Federal 
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before Apr. 15, 1914, it participated in through rates and 
division on all traffic except coal and coke. 
3 The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled differently 


-_ Monongahela Connecting railroads in the Pittsburgh district, 
’ which acds no small amount of interest to these hearings. 


| 
: from the State Commission, in the case of the Union and 


The state commission has followed the commission of New 
York in ordering the railways to continue their allowances 
to short industrial lines, which allowances in most cases have 
been declared by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
exorbitant and illegal, and which, so far as concerns the 
_ United States Steel Corporation and a few other large plants, 


i 
( 
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“ watched by the bituminous operators. 


and the state authorities on this matter is being closely 


The essential point is 


_ the reasonableness of the compensation for the service of the 


industrial roads, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself has postponed judgment in many cases. Evidently 
there is a long legal contest ahead, for not only the confusion 
of state and Federal authorities, but also that incident to all 
complicated freight-rate puzzles seems to afflict this con- 
troversy in a marked degree. The state is, however, com- 
mitted irrevocably to the duty of making all transportation 


| rates everywhere reasonable and just. 


j; 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Plymouth—The strike inaugurated on May 16 at Notting- 


_ ham No. 15 colliery, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


has been settled, and work has been resumed. The miners 


| quit on account of the discharge of two drivers for violating 


the rule of the company in riding mules underground. 
The settlement in the Red Ash vein Gaylord colliery, 


: Kingston Coal Co. continues, but every effort is being put 


| 


! 
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forth to counteract its effect. Timbers of large size are being 
placed, as well as concrete pillars. Thus far, surface property 
has not been affected. -Work at the breaker, however, has 
been suspended until further notice. 


Mocanaqua—The fire, which caused considerable excite- 
ment at the West Coal Co.’s mine at this place, has been con- 
quered after some hard fighting. It was caused by a slight ex- 
plosion of gas, and a number of men had a narrow escape 
from being burned. 


Larksville—The second cave in the surface of Luzerne 
Ave. within two weeks occurred on May 238, and residents of 
the vicinity are somewhat alarmed. This last cave was 
caused by working in No. 2 colliery of the Kingston Coal Co. 
The large water main running through the town burst, caus- 
ing the residents considerable inconvenience from lack of 
water. 


Locust Gap—The employees of the Locust Mountain Coal 
Co., some 15,000 men and boys, on May 22, struck because of 
the discharge of two commiteemen of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and through dissatisfaction in the way the 
men are compelled to register daily on a new time clock. 


Bituminous 


Altoona—In an amicable proceeding begun by the state 
against the Alton Coal Co., a decree in quo warranto has been 
handed down by the Dauphin County Court, in which it was 


set forth that the company, because it is no longer doing 
‘business, be ousted of its charter privileges. 
Connelisville—It is stated that, during the week ended 


May 21, three thousand coke ovens in the Connellsville region 
were blown out; 2200 of these were owned by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Production throughout the region declined 17,000 tons, and 


it was reported that coke for delivery the second half of the 


year was being sold at a recession from the prevailing price 
of $2. ; 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Moundsville—Following an examination of the mines in 
this vicinity, deputy state-mine inspectors have ordered that 
the working forces of the Parr’s Run and Panama mines be 
reduced to 20 men, owing to the fact that the air shafts are 
not equipped with air gages. It is said that the whole plant 
of the Mound mine was ordered closed down, pending compli- 
ance with state laws. 


Charleston—The records of the State»Mining Department 
just published by Earle A. Henry, chief inspector, show that 
in the month of April there were 31 fatal accidents in the 
coal mines of West Virginia, being a gain of one over the 
previous month. The deaths resulting from the explosion 
in Mine No. 5 at Eccles are not considered in the regular 
casualty list. In this disaster there were 180 deaths, which 


_-brings the total up to 211 for the month. 


p Colliers—The striking miners at Colliers, where several 
riots have occurred, held a parade recently and marched 


i 
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about the streets of the village. Contrary to expectations, 
no disorder was noted. The mine at this place is. working, 
about 50 men being employed, and is furnishing sufficient 
coal to fill orders. 


Fairmont—The West Virginia State Federation of Labor 
brought its seventh annual convention to a close May 21 by 
adopting a resolution asking that Governor Hatfield appoint 


a committee to revise the mining laws oc the state. Charles- 
ton was chosen as the place for the next meeting. 
Panther—tThe first car of coal to be shipped from the 


Panther Coal Co. was sent out on May 20. All the directors 
of the company, as well as some of their relatives and friends 
were present. This car was said to be one of the finest in 
appearance ever sent from this region. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Black Diamond Coal Mining Co., with 
offices in the Jefferson County Bank Building of Birmingham, 
will develop a new mine at Benoit, Ala. in Walker County. 
The mine will be operated electrically, and the company ex- 
pects to install shortly motors, coal cutters, and a 150-kw. 
direct connected generator. 


Russeliville—The No. 7 washery 
Steel & Iron Co. at Russellville was put into operation on 
May 15. This is one of the two new washers which have 
just been built at a cost of about $125,000. The other new 
one No. 6 washer was put into operation about the last of 
April. 


of the Sloss-Sheffield 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington—Announcement has been recently made that 
after a year’s negotiation a deal has been consummated by 
which the East Jelico Mining Co. takes over all holdings of 
the East Jelico Coal Co. in Bell and Knox counties compris- 
ing 2800 acres of coal and timber land. The consideration 
paid was $300,000 in cash. The present output of the mines 
is 1100 tons daily, and it is proposed to acquire, lease and 
develop new mining properties in that section of the state. 


Movganfield—Local opinion is that the projected amalga- 
mation of coal operations of Union County is about to be 
realized. A party of representatives of an English syndi- 
cate which is said to be interested in the project, has just 
paid a visit to the county and followed up the reports of the 
engineers as to the land and the mines. The chief engineer, 
who is 72 years of age, is as vigorous as a man of half his 
years. 


Madisonville—Ten of the coal companies operating in 
this county have been fined a total of $750 on their pleas 
in abatement to indictments charging that they polluted 
streams with copperas water from the mines. Fines were 
assessed without trial and the cases will be appealed. 


Some twelve of the families of the striking miners of the 
Kingston Coal Co., at White City, have been evicted from their 
homes by the company. Fears that the miners would resist 
proved groundless. 


OHIO 


New Philadelphia—Leases have been closed by the Goshen 
Coal Co. to the Horger-Heldt Coal Co., the East Goshen Coal 
Co., and the Midvale Coal Co., by which the latter named 
concerns take over three separate coal properties. These 
leases provide for the payment of 6c. per ton mine run 
royalty, and each company must mine at least $0,000 tons 
yearly. 

Columbus—The new mine rescue car purchased by the 
Ohio Commission some time ago, has arrived and is being 
equipped. It is an old Pullman furnished with a hospital and 
kitchen and will be placed in service when Ohio mines re- 
sume operation. 

It is announced by Ohio operators who are backing the 
litigation, to have the new mine-run law declared uncon- 
stitutional that the case will be carried to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Since the decision of the Federal Courts of 
Toledo refusing an injunction asked for by the operators, the 
only course is an appeal, and it is the intention to fight the 
case through the highest tribunal. 

At the close of a conference between miners’ representa- 
tives and coal operators in the office of Governor Cox, on May 
22, it was announced that the operators and representatives 
of 45,000 idle miners in Ohio had agreed to meet in a mine- 
wage conference on June 2. 


Toledo—A decision handed down from the U. S. Federal 
Court on May i9 upholds the constitutionality of the mine-run 
law. This measure became effective May 20, and will be en- 
forced as soon as the mines resume operations. 


Martins Ferry—Officials and members of the 12th district 
executive board of the United Mine Workers of America re- 
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began paying the first benefit since the strike was 
These benefits will amount to approximately 


cently 
declared May 1. 
$90,000 per week. 

Canal Dover—The Goshen Coal Co., of Cleveland, the 
largest operator in Tuscarawas County, retires from the field 
on account of the anti-screen law. Its properties will be 
leased to local parties. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—The average work in this field is now only 
about two days per week and several of the larger mines are 
idle. The Bunsen mine, one of the costliest plants in the 
state, is shut down indefinitely. It is believed that there is 
some strengthening of the demand for steam coal and that 
this will improve from now on. As yet there has been no 
material increase in the output of Indiana coal because of 
the strike in Ohio, but should this continue some weeks there 
must be a larger demand for the Indiana product. 


ILLINOIS 


Wasson—John Kay, County Mine Inspector of Saline 
County, recently made an investigation of Wasson mine, and 
found the drum on the hoisting engine in a dangerous con- 
dition. The miners refused to go to work until the defective 
drum has been replaced, and, as a consequence, the mine will 
be idle for about three weeks. John Kelley, Vice-President 
of the 7th Sub-District, was called on, but sustained the ac- 
tion of the men. 

Murphysboro—The two Murphysboro mines of the Big 
Muddy Coal & Iron Co., with head offces in St. Louis, recently 
resumed operations, after having been closed since Mar. OL: 
These two mines employ about 500 men. 


Chieazo—The O’Gara Coal Co., in nolo contendere proceed- 
ings recently accepted a fine of $5000 in two cases which re- 
mained of the Federal suit based on the shipment of coal 
from the Illinois field in Saline County to the Hast under 
preferred rates. 

East St. Louis—With the settlement of the controversy be- 
tween the coal miners and operators of Illinois a number of 
mines have reopened and coal is commencing to move once 
more. This settlement is of great importance to the Chicago 
& Alton and other coal-carrying railroads which depend upon 
the mines for a large proportion of their freight traffic. With 
the suspension of the mines the freight business dropped to 
the lowest degree reported in many years, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in forces of train, engine and yard men. 


The Vandalia R.R. Co. was recently found guilty of 
granting a rebate of approximately $36,400 to the Lumaghi 
Coal Co. in the United States district court of East 
St. Louis. Attorneys for the railroad filed a motion for a 
new trial. The specific offence was that the road borrowed 
$260,000 and lent it to the coal company at 2 per cent. inter- 
est. The difference between this rate and the ordinary rate 
of interest was considered as a rebate by the Government at- 
torney. In return for the loan the coal company is alleged 
te have promised to ship its coal over the Vandalia road, giv- 
ing that company an income of about $182,000 a year as 
freight revenue. 

Urbana—The senior class in mining engineering at the 
University of Illinois has recently returned from a trip of 
inspection, including the cement quarries, underground mines 
and manufacturing plants near Oglesby, Ill. The longwall 
mines near LaSalle were also visited and the geology of the 
region studied. The party also visited the steel works in 
South Chicago and Gary, Ind., and various plants in Chi- 
cago, where mining machinery is made, and thoroughly in- 
spected the accounting systems of some of the large coal 
companies, whose offices are in Chicago. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—The Fidelity Trust Co. of Kansas City, 
purchased the stocks and bonds of the Osage Coal & Min- 
ing Co., and the Great Western Coal & Coke Co., at a sale 
on May 19. This stock was held by the Fidelity company as 
collateral on loans aggregating $866,300. 

A meeting will be held in Kansas City early in June for 
the purpose of renewing the agreement between miners and 
operators in districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25, comprising the coal 
fields of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. The various dis- 
tricts and the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation have already appointed scale committees. 


IOWA. 


Mason City—The Iowa State Manufacturers Association 
in its annual convention at Mason City, appointed a com- 
mittee to attend future meetings of operators and miners and 
there present the views of the association as laymen. 
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ARKANSAS 
Ft. Smith—Charging wholesale violation of the mining 
laws, Mrs. J. B. Harry, of Hereford, recently filed suit against 
the Mammoth Vein Mining Co. and subsidiaries, as the result 
of the death of her husband, a shotfirer. The amount asked 
is $32,626 being the largest ever claimed in Arkansas in 3 
similar case. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—All the coal mines and wholesale dealers 
in the state are ordered to sell coal to farmers’ unions, lodges 
and all other organizations at the same prices charged local 
dealers for like quantity and quality of fuel, in an order is- 
sued by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. This man- 
date becomes effective in June. The commission holds that 
the Oklahoma Anti-Trust Law applies to the coal operators 
and dealers, requiring them to sell without discrimination to 
organizations, as well as to local dealers when money for 
payment is deposited in a bank. 


NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fé—If present plans are carried out, New Mexico 
will soon have a state-owned coal mine, producing fuel for 
use at the capital and executive mansions, at the penitentiary 
and the state school for the deaf and dumb. On a section 
of state-owned land was discovered a vein of coal, which, it 
is believed, can be easily worked by drifting. It is proposed 
at once to develop this deposit with convict labor. A tipple, 
buildings, etc., together with a camp, will be established and 
mining carried on systematically under the supervision of 
experts. 


COLORADO 

Denver—The members of the coal consumers legislative 
league are circulating petitions for the initiating of an 
amendment empowering the state to mine and sell coal in 
competition with private operators. This measure if adopted 
will reserve to the state all the rights beneath the surface 
of all state lands whether leased or sold. It makes some pro- 
vision for the creation of workmen’s insurance funds, and 
also authorizes the sale of $500,000 in bonds as the initial 
capital for the equipment of the proposed state coal mines. 
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J. W. Jeffrey, a son of J. E. Jeffrey, founder of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co. has been made vice-president of the concern. 


H. V. Croll has been appointed sales manager for the 
American Concentrator Co., with main office at Springfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Croll has been located with the above company 
at its Philadelphia office for the past two years. 


A. H. Wood, of Petros, Tenn., has decided to go into con- 
sulting engineering in the coal field. A long experience and 
study of the economic posibilities of the southern Appalach- 
ian coal field, from West Virginia to Alabama, should admir- 
ably fit him for this kind of work. 


John M. Roan, formerly state safety superintendent, 
through a reorganization of the Mining Department of the 
Ohio Industrial Commission, becomes Chief of the Mining De- 
partment, and J. C. Davies, the former incumbent, becomes 
his first assistant. The new chief has had a varied experi- 
ence in the coal business. 


W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., on May 21, was elected president of the five 
subsidiaries of the Reading system, succeeding the late Geo. 
F. Baer. These subsidiaries are: The Delaware Coal Co., the 
Locust Gap Improvement Co., the Preston Coal & Improve- 
ment Co., the Tremont Coal Co. and the Fulton Coal Co, These 
properties are all operated by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Goal & .lronmco: 


| CONSTRUCTION NEWS | 





Cairnbrook, Penn.—It is understood that the Loyalhanna 
Coal & Coke Co. will shortly build a superintendent’s house 
and a number of miners’ houses. This work is to be begun 
as soon as possible. 

Slemp, Ky.—The Leatherwood Coal Co. has been organized 
by A. C. Cornett and others with a capital stock of $40,000, 
and will develop an area of about 2000 acres on Leatherwood 
Creek. A short branch from the Louisville & Nashville will 
be built into the property, and the development work is to 
start at once. ' 
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Toledo, Ohio—Contractor George Mercer, of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has started work on a new coal yard for Samuel Davis 
on the Terminal R.R. at Elm and Utica Sts. The yard will 
be 400x160 ft., and will be equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for handling coal. According to the contract, it is to be 
finished in 90 days, and will be the largest yard in Toledo. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Slemp Consolidated Coal Co. has 
purchased a large boundary of coal land from the Letcher 
County Coal & Improvement Co. in Letcher County, and will 
open the property for early development. It will be neces- 
sary to build two short branches of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. in order to make these developments. Thousands 
of dollars will be expended in this work. 





Kittanning, Penn.—It has just been announced that the 
giving of a mortgage for $4,500,000 by the Shawmut interests 
is to enable the company to extend the Pittsburgh & Shaw- 
mut R.R. from Kittanning to Freeport in the Allegheny Val- 
ley. Work has already been begun. Several new mines will 
be opened as the railroad reaches convenient points in the 
district, and at Freeport connection will be made with the 
Pennsylvania R.R. The extension enables the Shawmut to 
ship on the river southward. The road extension will be 
finished this season, a distance of about 20 miles. 
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Pittsburg, Kan.—The J. J. Stephenson & Sons Coal & Min- 
ing Co., of Pittsburg, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 

Roosevelt, Ky.—The Wolf Coal Trading Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. W. H. Soper, C. H. 
Whitlaw and T. C. Louks are the incorporators. 

Beech Creek, Ky.—The Kirk Coal Co. has been incorporated 
in this county with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
are L. Z. Kirkpatrick, H. L. Kirkpatrick and C. Kirkpatrick. 

Owensboro, Ky.—The W. F. Overstreet Coal Co., recently 
filed articles of incorporation in the office of the County 
Clerk. The capital stock is fixed at $2000, divided into 40 
shares of $50 each. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The Price Coal Co., the Manitoba Coal 
Co. and the Ferndale Coal Co., incorporated under the laws 
of West Virginia, have dissolved. C. E. Hutchison, of Fair- 
mont, was president. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 





The Indiana-Hocking Coal Co. has been 





organized with a capital stock of $5000, for the purpose of 


mining coal. The directors are Walter Bledsoe, Earle Shag- 
ley and A. T. Bennett. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Seakay Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized to operate mines in Logan County. It has an author- 
ized capital of $50,000, and its incorporators are F. D. Clif- 
ford, E. M. Jackson, ©. F. Boyers, C. M. Roehrig and O. B. 
Casco, all of Huntington. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Farmers’ Fuel Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation, the capitalization being placed at $62,500. 
The incorporators are H. C. Snider, V. K. Tuggle, J. H. Bovard 
and others. This firm will take over a mine at Higginsville, 
Mo., which has been operated by. receivers for the defunct 
Farmers’ Coal Co. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The suit between Dosenbach & Son, of 
St. Louis, holders of $67,500 of the bonds of the bankrupt De 
Soto Mining and Development Co., and R. A. Porter, trustee, 
was decided in favor of Dosenbach & Son by the referee in 
bankruptcy on May 21. 

Dante, Va.—The Clinchfield Coal Corporation will shortly 
place in operation in its mines a number of new General 
Electric mining locomotives, comprising three 5-ton, seven 
6-ton, and five 16-ton machines. All of these motors will be 





48-in. gage, and built for a 250-volt circuit. 


Albany, N. Y.—The up-State Public Service Commission 


recently refused to allow the New York Central Ry. to sub- 


stitute coal for oil as fuel on the trains running through the 
Adirondack forest reserve. The use of oil was ordered orig- 
inally because of the danger of sparks from coal causing 
forest fires. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Consideration of citations to all Ala- 
bama railroads to show cause why the State Railroad Com- 
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mission should not order a general revision in rates on coal 
from the mining districts to all points in the state has been 
postponed until June 22. This order was issued at the re- 
quest of complainants from several cities. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The banquet of the Mine Inspector’s 
Institute of the United States of America will be held at tha 
Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, Wednesday evening, June 10, 
1914, at 7 o'clock. After the dinner a number of prominent 
speakers will address the assembly on important mining 
topics. Good music will also he rendered. 


Baltimore, Md.—Stockholders of the Elkhorn Fuel Co. were 
recently notified of their rights subject to allottment to sub- 
scribe to the unsold preferred and common shares of the 
Elkhorn Mining Corporation, which has leased from the first 
named company 20,000 acres of coal land in the Elkhorn field 
of Kentucky, which is now being developed. 


Frackville, Penn.—The State Highway Department in its 
interpretation of the state law has ruled that the cave-in 
along the state road to Frackville will have to be repaired 
by the coal company which operates its plant near there, as 
it was the workings of this company Thorn & Neal by name 
that caused the cave-in along the road mentioned. 











Cleveland, Ohio—Railroads entering Cleveland are storing 
up thousands of tons of coal just outside the city limit. This 
is being done so that the roads will not be affected by any 
shortage of fuel if the operators keep the mines closed or 
the miners continue their strike. The Lake Shore R.R. alone 
is unloading from 20 to 30 carloads of coal each day. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
has received an order for 5000 tons of steam coal for one 
of the United States war vessels for delivery through Pensa- 
cola. This coal will be shipped within a few days. It is 
probable that a standing order will be placed with this com- 
pany for delivery through Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans 
and Galveston. 


Des Moines, Ia.—On May 19 the Christey Box Car Loader 
Co. shipped the largest box-car loader in its history. This 
machine was consigned to the Northwestern Fuel Co., at Su- 
perior, Wis., for use on the coal docks. Coal is transferred 
from lake freighters into hoppers or bins by clam-shell 
buckets, from whence it is fed by this box-car loader into box 
cars. The machine is capable of handling 3000 tons per day. 


Washington, D. C.—According to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, all records for the production of coke in the United 
States were broken in 1913 when the total output was 
46,311,369 short tons valued at $128,951,430. Last year’s pro- 
duction exceeded that of 1912 by 2,327,000 short tons. Of the 
total output in 1913, 33,596,669 short tons were made in bee- 
hive ovens, while 12,714,700 short tons were made in retort or 
byproduct ovens. 


New Orleans, La.—Options have been renewed on yard 
property held here by Pittsburgh and Kentucky companies. 
This land is being held awaiting possible business expension 
after the opening of the Panama Canal. It is announced 
that plans in regard to this venture have not taken form as 
yet. There is reason to think, however, that this will be 
made a point of distribution for cargoes for the west coast 
of both North and South America. 


London, England—The steam collier “Turret Hill” was re- 
cently sunk in the North Sea, owing to the shifting of her 
eargo. The chief engineer who was picked up by a passing 
steamer said that the vessel turned turtle, going over so 
rapidly that there was no chance to launch a boat. The 
captain was also rescued by another vessel, after he had 
clung for several hours to a lifebuoy. The remainder of the 
crew numbering 12 are believed to have been drowned. 


Louisville, Ky.—The North Jellico Coal Co. will shortly 
install considerable new electric equipment at Woodbine and 
Pineville, Ky. The equipment in the station includes a 500- 
kw. Curtis turbo-generator with a 7-kw. exciter, two 200-kw. 
rotary converters, three 65-kv.a. transformers, and a switch- 
board. There will also be installed in the mine five 6-ton 
electric mining electromotives. The contract for all of the 
electrical equipment above mentioned has been placed with 
the General Electric Co. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Since the recent visit of a party of 60 
capitalists, bankers, railroad men, and coal operators through 
the coalfields of Boone’s Fork and Elkhorn Creek, in this 
county, new development work has been announced besides 
vast increases in the plant of the Consolidation Coal Co., the 
Elkhorn Mining Corporation, and the Mineral Fuel Co., in 
which much capital will be expended. It is said that new 
stock was taken by the financiers in the old operating com- 
panies, and that arrangements were practically perfected for 
the opening of other plants. 
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Gemeral Review 


Anthracite gradually slowing down. Bituminous demand 
less than output, but there are indications of a stronger un- 
dertone. Much surplus coal still in evidence. Lake trade 
proving a sharp disappointment. 


The anthracite market is being maintained with some 
difficulty. Full-time operations continue the rule with the 
large companies, all of which rounded out the current month 
with plenty of orders for the prepared grades still on hand. 
Individuals, however, are offering concessions all along the 
line with the possible exception of stove coal which is in 
moderately short supply. The steam grades are particularly 
long, and are being stocked heavily. Dealers generally are 
seeking business aggressively. The market is firmest at 
down east New England points, and in the Western all-rail 
trade. 

The bituminous demand has still failed to catch up with 
the supply, even under the heavily curtailed production. 
Large demurrage bills are accumulating at tidewater, and 
producers who have persisted in shipping down on consign- 
ment received a severe setback during the week; some im- 
portant tonnages have been negotiated at less than enough 
to cover freight charges alone. But even in the face of 
the many adverse conditions, there are well informed and 
conservative observers who see indications of a stronger 
undertone, and are of the opinion that the trade is gradually 
shaking out the uncertainties of the past two months and 
getting down to a normal basis. 

Moderate concessions on both contracts and spot busi- 
ness, together with a small consumption and a light demand 
in all directions, particularly in the lake trade, are the pre- 
dominating features of the Pittsburgh market. Junction 
and terminal points seem to be less congested, and operators 
are apparently restricting shipments of consignment coal, 
but it is generally agreed by all that the consumer is in firm 
control of the situation. 

The two months’ complete shutdown in Ohio is beginning 
to develop a strained situation as regards both the employer 
and employee, particularly the latter, and vigorous actions 
toward a settlement are now under way. As regards the 
market situation, the effects have been nil. Stocks generally 
are lasting longer than was anticipated, while brokers are 
filling their contract obligations with higher grade West 
Virginia fuel, but at lower figures than the Ohio product. 
As a result of the excessive stocks at the upper lake ports, 
together with an almost complete absence of the vessels, 
the lake business is proving a sharp disappointment to the 
trade. River points have all been heavily stocked during 
the recent high-water stage. Concessions on the regular 
circular, involving small tonnages, are reported in Hampton 
Roads where the movement continues at about the average, 
though confined mostly to contracts. 

The Southern markets are reported rather strong, May 
shipments showing a decided increase. Some slight improve- 
ment is also noted in the Middle Western fields, due to larger 
requisitions on railroad contracts, and an increased steam 
demand. 
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BOSTON 


Delivered price for Pocahontas and New River very weak. 
Pennsylvania demand practically nothing. Anthracite re- 
mains quiet with shippers soliciting orders. Marine freights 
continue low. 


Bituminous—At Hampton Roads there is a large accumu- 
lation of New River and Pocahontas. The $2.85 f.o0.b. price 
has not been openly shaded on f.o.b. sales but there can be 
no doubt that the return on cars at Mystic Wharf do not net 
back anything like that figure. The consumers all over New 
England have not only ample stocks but in many cases more 
water power than they can use with the result that even con- 
tract demand is extremely light. In some cases the fear of a 
light fall business is another deterent to the taking on of 


_that others are beginning to run short. 


summer coal. Pennsylvanias, which are largely dependent on 
the condition of the Southern coal market, are naturally 
light in demand. 


Marine Freights remain low, due to the record dispatch 
prevailing at ail loading ports and to the light tidewater bus- 
iness. The usual rate, Hampton Roads to Boston, is 60c. but. 
large bottoms can be had at 55 cents. 


Anthracite—The companies are soliciting orders for every- 
thing but stove size. The May circular continues to be main- 
tained in this section. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
WINGS se aceite $0.90@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*:....:. 2.45@3.05 2.7£@3.20 3.22@3.32 
iBaltimore* 2. cc ea-clewic. stone ties here eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*®, 06.0% sts 6 4) a se cvele «oe veneer $2.80@2.85 
Boston fo. .akstcccve. ove wieieernsiave Oy Geil se bun ber praise : 3.40@3.70 
Providencey......s2 cswsecencus © vs deieenele ecm = === i——i 3.50@3.78 
* F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous shippers of consignment coal receive a severe 
setback, but a more hopeful feeling prevails. Concessions ob- 
tainable on all anthracite grades except stove coal. But 
large companies report plentiful orders. 


Bituminous—Soft-coal operators who persisted in shipping 
coal to tidewater without specific orders, were taught a 
severe lesson during the past week. Stocks are very heavy 
in all directions, one company reporting some 200 tons on 
demurrage at Port Reading. Many of the large consumers 
are said to have all the way from one to three or four 
months’ supplies on hand, although the fact that there was 
rather more inquiry than usual during the week indicates 
The generally de- 


pressed condition of the market has been further accentuated 
by an unusually poor demand for steamship fuel for the time 
but has been con- 
the past two 


being; this business is generally erratic, 
sistently hanging around the low point for 
weeks or more. 
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On the bull side of the market there are well informed 
and conservative observers who believe they see indications 
of better conditions. There seems to be no tangible evi- 
dence of such, aside from the fact as already mentioned, that 
there have been a few more inquiries; but it is nevertheless a 
fact that some members of the trade are assuming a more 
hopeful attitude over the future. 

About 750 tons of Cambria County, Penn., coal was offered 
during the week at $1.70 alongside, or 5c. less than the 
freight, while sales have been negotiated on the basis of 60 
to 65 cents f.o.b. mine on distress coal, with the sellers be- 
lieving that they had obtained a good bargain. However, 
the nominal market continues on the same basis as before, as 
follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Penn- 
sylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@ 
2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, 
$3.15 @3.25. 


Anthracite—The large hard-coalers report that they are 
still behind on the prepared grades and that a great many 
orders will be carrie@ over into next month. The steam 
grades are generally reported easy, with many of the com- 
panies putting them back into storage. 

But with the individuals, conditions are radically differ- 
ent. No premiums whatever are to be had, and stove coal 
is the only grade selling at the full circular. Of the other 
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prepared grades, egg is selling at 15c. off the circular, with 
chestnut heavy at 20c. off, and pea in long supply at 25 to 
~80c. less than circular quotations. 

j In the steam department, low-grade buckwheat can 
| scarcely be moved at any figure, while off-quality rice, which 
was in good demand a few weeks ago, is also beginning to 
feel the effects of the heavy pressure. The individuals are 
beginning to curtail shipments of barley to tidewater, but the 
off grades are still selling at low figures; the high grades 
/eontinue active at the full circular, though occasional odd 
lots on demurrage are selling at a concession of 30c. The 
better qualities of buckwheat are hardly moving at 10 to 
‘ide. off the circular, and individuals are holding tonnages 
-on boats awaiting a better price. 

We quote the New York hard-coal 
‘lowing basis: 


market on the fol- 





Upper Ports ——Lower Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. . $4.70 $4.55@4.70 $4.65 $4.50@4.65 
Ace 4.95 4.85@4.95 4.90 4.75@4.90 
, 9 4.95 4.95@4.95 4.90 4.90@4.90 
WERENT. «> ore 2 dors waco 5.20 5.00@5.20 5.15 4.95@5.15 
| Ae SOD 3.40@3.55 3.45@3.50 3.20@3.45 
(Buckwheat............. 2.80 2.65@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.10@2.75 
0 2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.70@2.25 
BNI ig fgg esse « 1.80 1.55@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.20@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 
Prospects not good for anthracite trade in June. Cur- 
tailed mining anticipated. KRetail trade very inactive. Bitu- 


-minous situation still disappointing, with little or no im- 
provement in the outlook. 


Anthracite—The month of June is not likely to hold much 
‘in the way of extensive trade, for the anthracite business. 
‘Outside of New England, where the market is still normal, 
all other sections of the country seem to be on the verge of 
‘a slump. Curtailed mining is freely predicted. The local re- 
‘tail market is far from being satisfactory. Solicitations by 
‘the dealers meet with the response that the taking on of coal 
‘into cellars will be postponed until the fall. In fact, it is 
doubtful if retailers ever went after business as diligently 
as has been the case this year, but their efforts have been 
‘generally abortive. 

| As previously indicated, this is undoubtedly due to the 
‘industrial inactivity. The lack of cash to buy does not ap- 
peal to the average dealer, and he prefers to wait for the 
business later, rather than run the chance of losing not only 
the fuel, but the investment also. The bright spot in the 
situation is the New England market. The large fleets of 
barges trading to this terrieory, still continue to be well 
taken care of, filling orders, which embrace all sizes from 
-broken to chestnut, with the heaviest demand on stove. Elim- 
inating this feature, the market is dull and while there is 
no cessation of operations as yet, it seems likely to come in 
“the near future. The usual advance of 10c. per ton will be- 
come effective on the first of June, making tidewater prices 
on that date as follows: 

















Circular Individual 
es al Oo le Oe $4.45 $4.45 
oe... DARA R Gogo. eelb GIR SIE ae ae one corn 4.70 4.60 
i Oe 4.70 4.70@ 4.80 
sth 4.85 4.95 
ESS ciliate alos che dis siCdbe, cfs spe sf +s le ie 3.20 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation holds out even less 
hope than anthracite. It is going from bad to worse. Even 
with curtailed mining in many districts, the demand does not 
catch up with the supply, and prices have a tendency to sag. 
Contracts are being suspended, and large demurrage bills are 
accumulating at tidewater, with coal selling at ruinous 
prices, in some cases netting little more than the freight. 


BALTIMORE 

Foreign movement holds well and anthracite men _ be- 
lieve that the next month will see a fair business. Bitu- 
minous aS whole has experienced the worst week of the 
‘summer. 

The past week has been the worst of the present flat 
spell, little or no new business developing. In the mining 
regions of western Maryland, West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania the same tale is told of more coal on hand than 
can be disposed of, even with a curtailed production. Hope 
lof a demand from the Lakes is bolstering up the West Vir- 
ginia trade, for there is little business east on other than 
‘existing contracts. Slack is a sort of shuttle-cock of the 
trade, and sells variously, at from 50 to 65c. Three-quarter 
‘gas ranged between 80 and 90c. and steam coals at from 85 to 
-95e. Little change was noted in the Pennsylvania situation 
where producers are holding better coals for improved mar- 
ket conditions. Medium and low-grade fuels sell variously at 
from 95c. to $1.15. 

That Baltimore is coming in for more of the foreign busi- 
ness is indicated in the large number of vessel charters being 
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announced for June loading. Most of these will coal at the 
Curtis Bay pier of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. The action of 
Congress in authorizing the deepening of the water ap- 
proaches in Curtis Bay will mean another large pier there 
in the near future, the Baltimore & Ohio having announced 
their intention of erecting one in such an event. 

While the May anthracite trade was less than in some 
former years, with a number of dealers, the hard-coal men 
are expecting a healthy June demand. 
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CENTRAL STATES 
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PITTSBURGH 
Consumption small and demand 
particularly in the Lake trade. Substantial concessions made 
on new contracts. Coke eased off stili further and now at 
the lowest point for some time. 


light im all directions, 


Bituminous—There has been no increase in coal produc- 
tion in the past week, following the increase reported a week 
ago, when our estimate was that the Pittsburgh district was 
operating at 50 to 60% of capacity. <A closer estimate would 
probably be 50 to 55%. The chief cause of the low rate is 
the small demand for the lake trade and the light demand 
in near-by territory, by railroads and manufacturing in- 
terests. The existence of stocks in consumers’ hands is an 
influence, but now a relatively small one, as the stocks are 
fairly well liquidated. The actual consumption of coal is 
small. 

The stocks accumulated by consumers months ago, in 
anticipation of a mining suspension, have been having this 
important effect, that they have very largely enabled con- 
sumers to postpone the making of annual contracts. With- 
out stocks, there would have been wholesale renewal of con- 
tracts which expired Apr. 1; as it is, the bulk of the contracts 
are still unclosed, although two months of the new twelve- 
month have passed. 

In such contracting as has occurred, regular prices have 
usually been cut, in the case of contracts at all desirable, and 
there are rumors that in extreme instances the cutting has 
been as much as about 20c. a ton for mine-run. For prompt 
shipment there has likewise been cutting. It is impossible 
to quote a definite market, but in general it can be stated 
that the bulk of the coal is realizing 10@20c. under the 
nominal price, except on slack, in which the concessions av- 
erage nearer to 5@10c. The nominal prices remain: Slack, 
90¢c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., 
$1.40; 1%-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market has grown very soft. One 
or two aggressive sellers have gone forth to book contracts 
for furnace coke for delivery after June 1, and to close such 
business they have had to shade the $2 price by at least 15c., 
and possibly by 25c. in some instances. The operators who 
were openly committed to the $2 figure have not openly re- 
ceded, but they are making no effort to sell and may revise 
their figure later when furnaces are forced to close. The 
leading foundry-coke producers have reduced their nominal 
asking price from $2.75 to $2.65, as some foundry coke of 
fairly good grade has been going for weeks at $2.50 and less. 
The market is quotable as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.80@ 
1.90; contract furnace, $1.85@2; prompt and contract foundry, 
$2.35 @2.65, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 16 at 294,- 
715 tons, a decrease of 17,385 tons, and shipments at 275,830 
tons, a decrease of 15,336 tons. Production appears to have 
exceeded shipments by 18,885 tons, making a total excess in 
the past eight weeks of no less than 84,860 tons, according 
to the “Courier” figures. 


BUFFALO 
Some cleaning up of bituminous on track, but not sufli- 
cient to improve the demand. Mines mostly running at a 
slow rate. Railroads not making contracts. Coke still in- 
active and anthracite quiet. 


Bituminous—There is little stir in 
looks as if the operators and jobbers were more cautious 
about shipping unsold coal. Some of the terminal and junc- 
tion points are less badly congested, but there is still excess 
coal everywhere. Some of the smaller mine owners and sales 
agents are hopeless; they say that it is impossible to do busi- 
ness at a profit and they are making little effort to go on. As 
a rule all the mines in the Allegheny Valley are running on 
part time, mostly because they have some contracts to take 
eare of and they do not want to go out of business entirely. 
Buffalo is about as steady a consumer of bituminous as any 
point in this territory and it must be taken care of. 


the trade, though it 
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Some of the operators, not so well posted as they might be, 
are insisting on sales and shipping their output forward 
whether it is disposed of or not. With the market off so 
long, when there has been reason for expecting something 
better, it is hard to realize that the consumer is again in 
control of prices and is going to remain so for an indefinite 
time. The failure of bituminous coal to move by lake has 
intensified the dullness. 

There is no real change in the condition of the bituminous 
market. Some mines are getting low prices, especially where 
the coal is not of the best or the sales organization is in- 
complete. Others claim that they are getting full prices, 
which are $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, 
$2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley 
sizes about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

Coke—The market for all grades of coke is still as dull as 
ever, some dealers hardly being willing to discuss it. Prices 
rule on the basis of $4.50 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foun- 
dry, as formerly. 

Anthracite—There is a fair demand, the lake trade keep- 
ing up better than was indicated early in the month, the 
week’s shipment being 121,000 tons. A few cargoes that 
were loaded last winter are still here, because the vessel is 
unable to find a fair amount of business. All branches of the 
lake trade are very dull. 

There is some life to the Western all-rail trade and some 
shipping agents are short of supply, on account of a better 
tide-water trade. Locally the demand is very slack. Inde- 
pendent anthracite is not coming this way at all liberally and 
all jobbers are short. 


TOLEDO 


Lake trade dull as a result of the large stocks in the 
Northwest and the lack of return cargoes. Unfavorable de- 
cision on the screen law creates additional uncertainties 
among the operating interests. 


There is still an absence of demand from both steam and 
domestic consumers and lake shipments are light. A few 
boats are loading for up-lake ports but the great quantity of 
coal left at the docks last winter and the lack of return 
cargoes makes the probability of much more fuel going up at 
this time, questionable. 

The decision of the District court, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Green anti-screen law, has caused a great 
set back and operators in this section are very doubtful of 
the consequences. A stay of execution for fifteen days was, 
however, 
pellate court. The case will be carried up and until a deci- 
sion is rendered business will probably remain at practically 
a standstill. There are operators in this section who claim 
that if the decision stands it will put their companies en- 
tirely out of business. 


COLUMBUS 


Miners’ officials declare a strike, dating from May 2 and 
benefits will be paid... Governor Cox issues a call for a con- 
fercnee of operators and miners. Ohio mine-run law de- 
eclared constitutional. 

All Ohio miners are still idle and will continue so for some 
time. Arrangements have been concluded for a conference of 
operators and miners to be held June 2 when an effort will be 
made to fix a new wage scale. This was brought about by 
the intervention of Governor Cox who invited the oper- 
ators to his office for an informal discussion of the situation. 

In the meantime the miners’ officials, in order to releive 
the distress among idle miners, called a strike in Ohio, dating 
from May 2 and strike benefits at the rate of $3 weekly 
will be paid. For the time being only two weeks will be ad- 
vanced as the treasury is much depleted. Enginemen and 
caretakers were not called out. 

There is some increase in the demand for steam grades 
but the shipments from West Virginia and Kentucky are 
taking care of this. Because of the general business depres- 
sion manufacturing plants have not been using so much fuel 
and the surplus stocks are lasting longer than was originally 
believed possible. 

There is a slight increase in the demand for domestic 
grades but dealers have been able to take care of this from 
their surplus stocks. Some of the larger householders have 
shown a disposition to stock up earlier than usual and there 
is every indication of higher levels as the present situation 
will result in a depletion of stocks in every quarter. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are 
as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
nestic lum .$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
Hey ae z re Pe -. 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 (1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
ING ey ster ts 1.25@ 1.20 a 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1:20 
Mine-run. se 5@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, neas ard slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack. - : 0.750 0.70 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.60 
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granted so that the case can be appealed to the ap- 
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CLEVELAND 


Although roserve stocks are rapidly disappearing the 
market fails to improve. Many plants are closed down tem- 
porarily. Lake trade is slowing up and freights have ad- 
vanced on some smaller cargoes, 


The wholesale market is again at a lower level, due 
largely to the lack of an outlet for Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia coals, which are being offered at low prices. A large 
number of manufacturies have used up their storage coal, 
but are buying little because they are working either part 
time or not at all. Brokers and operators who have con- 
tracts to supply No. 8 Ohio coal are filling orders with Fair- 
mount gas and making more than they could were they sell- 
ing No. 8. Fairmount slack can be bought to sell at $1.70, 
but brokers have been forced to meet Yourgiogheny slack 
offerings at $1.65 on track here. There is little demand for 
run-of-mine and three-quarter sizes. The general dullness 
of business in this vicinity is the real cause of the poor 
coal market. 

Pocahontas operators are still hard pressed to sell slack 
High-grade slack has been offered at $1 and what would 
ordinarily be a good grade of coal and readily acceptable is 
selling at even less. The buyers are extremely particula 
with the result rejections are more frequent than they have 
been in the last year. 

Lake Trade—The lake shippers have taken so much Coa! 
at some of the upper docks they are forced to shut down o1 
shipments. Splint, Youghiogheny and Pocahontas have gon: 
up the lakes in large quantities and the docks did not have 
much space in the first place. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has 
announced that it will contract for its vessel requirements 
in the next week or ten days. 

Large ships are having difficulty finding cargoes. Ves: 
sels carrying 7000 to 10,000 tons are freely offered and coa 
shippers cannot possibly care for them until the dock spac« 
is cleared. On cargoes of less than 7000 tons, car servicé 
{is being paid because boats cannot be readily obtained; 40c 
a ton, 10c. above the rate, was offered to get a boat to loa 
coal paying car service. Offers of 374%4c. were freely made or 
small cargoes. These smaller boats cannot break even haul: 
ing coal to Lake Michigan light as some of the larger boats 
are able to do. 

From the way the season is opening there is every reasor 
to believe there will be a rush of business this fall. Coa 
will be needed toward the latter part of the season and :; 
slow start in the lake trade always results in a rush befor: 
the close. Coal shippers will have to pay some extra freigh 
to get their coal before the end of 1914. 

The market for spot and shipment coal is nearly the same 
quotations being as follows: 


Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 
Lump: «n cceoeeen aia $3.05 
Lumpy ltanessnyactenie ace $2.35 
IPM yy til, GaoonL DOD One 2) 25, $2 .00@$2.05 
Mine rulta cece eee 2.60 2.10 1.95 
Ege... casseion cicero 3.05 
N uboce etait trait otees i 2.10@2.15 
Slack Hoyas coe eres 2.20@2.35 1.65@1.70 1.65@ 1.70 
CINCINNATI 


No perceptible improvement, although the domestic move 
ment is steady. Light demand for steam grades is still ; 
feature, while inability to get boats at the lake ports i 
holding up the movement in that direction. 

A few optimistic members of the trade believe they detec 
a change for the better but this seems to be without an: 
real foundation. The slow lake movement, which usually ab 
sorbes a large tonnage at this season, is a depressing facto 
of large importance. 

Operators report that while there is little or no difficult: 
in getting all the cars needed at the mines, it is impossible it 
most cases to move coal further than the lake docks, as ther 
are no boats available. Many steamers which have taken on 
eargo of coal out have tied up on the return trip, refusing 
load coal again on account of the inability to obtain re 
turn cargoes. ‘ 

River coal is plentiful, the favorable stage of the Ohi 
having given Pittsburgh operators ample opportunity t 
move large tows down. In fact, this and other points on thi 
Ohio are now so well stocked that shipments are likely to Db 
substantially reduced, even with the usual prospect of lov 
water in the near future. A dull market in nearly every dé 
partment continues. 


DETROIT 
Steam market practically dead and the effects of the gen 


eral suspension are becoming more evident. Anthracite nor 
mal, 


Bituminous—The effects of the slump in general busines 
and the depression in all parts of the country are becomin: 
more and more evident in the coal business. The fact tha 
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the Ohio mines have now been idle for two full months to- 
pmether with partial curtailment in the other mining districts 
’ without in the least creating any shortage in the market is 
| significant of the trend of conditions. The steam market is 
practically dead, with slack down to 35c., while domestic 
trade is, if anything, even worse. Pocahontas, egg and lump 
-appear to be only grades in any demand at all. 

j Anthracite—The customary activity has prevailed in hard 
/ecoal and if anything a little larger tonnage than usual has 
; been moved. The demand still centers on stove coal and the 
line trade has improved with indications for still more busi- 
‘ness, as the summer advances. 


; HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments during week fair. Demand light on all grades. 
‘Some coal being dumped for government use. 


The movement from Hampton Roads has been fairly good. 
‘There have been some days during the week when little 
: work was done at any of the piers but at other times they 
were all working to full capacity so that on an average the 
‘dumpings show up fair. 

The demand for spot New River and Pocahontas run-of- 
mine has been somewhat light with few large parcels re- 
ported sold. A greater part of the shipments moving have 
been on contracts. It is impossible to say at what price spot 
sales have been made but it is understood that some of the 
‘smaller suppliers have made some slight cut in order to move 
accumulated tonnage. There is practically no inquiry at all 
‘for high volatile coals and although some small cargoes have 
jmoved this has also been on contract going to the New Eng- 
‘land market. 

Foreign cargoes have been shipped to Naples, ‘Genoa, 
'Montevideo, Trieste, La Plata, Port Spain and Havana. In 
faddition to foreign and coastwise shipments, the government 
has loaded some more coal into colliers for use in Mexican 
waters and it is expected that during the next few days two 
foreign steamers will take government cargoes for the naval 
‘stations on the Pacific Coast. 


if LOUISVILLE 


Increased demand for domestic coal. Settlement of the 
‘differences between the operators and the miners in the 
western Kentucky field has little effect on the situation. 


The demand for steam sizes is practically nonexistant, ac- 
cording to operators and dealers with connections in both 
divisions of the Kentucky field. The railroads, which have 
been laying in coal for the sole purpose of relieving the 
congestion at the mines, are overstocked at all their coaling 
stations. Occasionally the renewal of a contract at a slightly 
reduced rate is noted though for the most part the operators 
are holding out for their regular prices. 

Mines in the eastern Kentucky field are working on an 
average of three days a week, while there are no definite 
figures available as regards western Kentucky operations. 
Prices continue without change, though the operators are 
Said to be looking forward to an improvement in the demand 
which will enable them to put an advance into effect. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Better feeling in the coal market than for several months. 
Lump coal more active and demand for steam grades better. 
Pig iron seems to be improving, but coke is quiet. 
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_ The market on lump coal is gradually improving. It is 
the usual custom for the retail yards to place their orders 
for summer and fall delivery when the spring prices go into 
effect, but the majority of them failed to do so, believing 
that they would be able to buy at their own prices later on 
‘during the summer. However, recent developments indi- 
cate that business is going to be good and that there will 
be no reduction in the regular prices, so the retailers are be- 
Zinning to come into the market. May deliveries will show 
‘a substantial increase over April. 

. While the steam business is not all that it could be, still, 
the general opinion is that within the next 30 days the 
situation will be normal, and the mines will be running to 
their usual capacity. Manufacturers of pig iron are more 
}optimistic regarding the future. 

NEW ORLEANS 

_ Sales are below normal despite extra business resulting 
\frem the presence of the fleet in Gulf waters. Interior de- 
mand is very light. New yards along canal makes city de- 
jivery cheaper. 
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Coal sales are much below normal. Some sales are be- 
ing made to cotton gins and other plants but retail deal- 
ers in the towns and cities are not stocking up as yet. Ow- 
ing to the scant offerings of ocean freight the number of 
commercial vessels making this port is smaller than usual 
and as a result less coal is being taken on the water front. 
The presence of a number of refugee vessels and government 
transports has resulted in some business but practically no 
coal is being shipped to Mexico. Business with other Latin 
American countries, at no time large, is normal. 

Negotiations are in progress for yard room along the 
New Basin Canal which will allow the landing of coal in 
the heart of the city from barges, and should effect some 
reduction in the cost of handling 

Prices are being demoralized by the concessions that all 
companies are making to get business. Local dealers were 
disappointed in not getting the navy yard business. Gov- 
ernment colliers now are replenishing the stock there with 
coal from Norfolk. 

CHICAGO 


Chicago coal market continues dull. The closing of a few 
railroad contracts and a slight gain in the demand for steam 
coal the only relieving factors. Anthracite trade suffering 
from money shortage. Unusually dull conditions prevail in 
smokeless coal and furnace and foundry coke. 


The dull situation has been partially relieved by the 
completion of a few contracts by railroads and a slight in- 
crease in the call for steam coal. A small buying movement 
in screenings just keeps the price firm at what it has been 
for several weeks. 

A shortage of money has caused a lack of interest in an- 
thracite coal and resulted in weakening of the steam coal 
prices. It is usually customary for the anthracite consumers 
to purchase their coal in April or May to obtain the discount 
figures, but as a result of the present financial stringency, 
they are holding off. 

A large number of dealers, who realize the position of 
smokeless coal among discriminating buyers, have been com- 
ing into the smokeless market with lower grades which ana- 
lyze from 28 to 30 per cent. volatile matter. These coals 
are selling at from ninety cents to a dollar a ton on the track 
but this has had no material effect upon the real high grade 
smokeless, of which there have been few sales recently. Be- 
cause of the continued dullness in the iron and steel trade, 
the same inactivity prevails in foundry and furnace coke. 
There is a little improvement in the demand for byproduct 
coke for domestic use. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
Hoe eis toa tama 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
Miine=rtin ews siciererier ste 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings..... Can cuOe ne 1.95 1.67 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; by-product 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 
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Coéperative and railroad-owned mines cutting prices and 
creating a weak market. Some further price reductions have 
been recorded. 


During last season somebody was making money on 
different kinds of coal, but right now it seems to be a losing 
proposition on everything. In the Standard field the co- 
operative mines are the cause of all the trouble in one way, 
while the mines owned by the coal carrying railroads are the 
cause in another way. Both are a detriment to the independ- 
ent operator, and keep the market continually below the cost 
of production. 

The Government contract for the federal buildings, went 
to the Polar Wave this week, at $2.12 delivered wagon-load 
lots, guaranteed to develop an exceptionally high B.t.u. value, 
on Standard lump coal. Figuring 92c. for hauling and fright, 
this leaves $1.20. Franklin County coal is selling as low as 
$1 and $1.05 for the screened sizes, while Carterville is going 
at from $1.10 to $1.25. Both the Carterville and the Stand- 
ard screenings market have fallen off some, the former 
selling at 75 and 85c. and the latter at 65 to 70c. 
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Independent and off-grade anthracite, is being offered as 
low as 38c. off the May circular. One of the relieving feat- 
ures to the anthracite trade has been the eancellation of th? 
through rates in connection with the St. L. T. & E., which is 
owned by coal mining interests and also by St. Louis retail- 
ers. This company had about 28c. allowance from the Clover 
Leaf and connections, and had unlimited time at East St. 
Louis on their coal. They were thus able to cut the price 
whenever they felt so disposed, and nobody else could meet 
the competition. The St. Louis Coal Traffic Bureau accom- 
plished something in this way. 

Coke and smokeless are moving slow, and the retail trade 
is extremely dull. 

KANSAS CITY 

Wheat prospects helping the eoal situation. Brisk book- 
ings for June and July delivery reported. Mines showing 
tendency to extend operations. 

Prospects for one of the largest wheatcrops in years have 
had a favorable effect on the coal situation. Wheat cutting 
will begin early in June and threshing will follow a fort- 
night later. Sales offices are devoting their efforts largely 
to selling farmers for June and July delivery, and the situa- 
tion is much improved as a result. The tendency in some 
quarters to cut under the circular has about disappeared with 
the brisker demand, and the mines are extending operations. 
The worst of the summer lethargy is believed to be over, as 
demand from other sources will prevent extreme quietude in 
the late summer. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended May 1, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 
Neéw. Eineland Winess.c4.fisei sineiele ce terrae tohenste t ate est rie 1,409 0 1,409 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 17,669 O 17,669 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 50,029 250 49,779 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolinas... 4,893 26 4,867 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 10,136 O 10,136 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 8,580 20 8,560 


Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska.............+-++--55 999 0 999 














Kansas. Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . . 2,706 13 2,693 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico............0..--+++: 441 4 437 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona..............++- 2,802 19) 2,802 
Canadian’ Lines). > Shs tebe ooo os tale eet 0 0 0 
Totals: oe DAs LO oe Oa ae a Pes ero ore ae 99,664 313 99,351 
Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar.1Mar.15 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 15 

Surplusee ese 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 41,055 100,370 
Shortage....... 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 615 615 29 
Net*......... 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 40,440 100,370 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. 





WwW. Ry. during February, March and April of the curre 
year in short tons: 
February March April 
Poeanhontas Biclds creases eeteiierses 942,477 1,161,793 1,156,6 
Tog River Distriet: ..0 7 emer sl 204,074 246,490 221,34 
Thacker Districts... # atte eines 198,228 274,786 232,1 
Kenova District ace osc ane eerie 71,401 88,616 96,11 
Clinch Valley Disttict...: usp ee ei 152,769 153,704 156,502 
Other N. & W., Territory.....-...°:: 3,694 2,741 2,827 
Total NG We Brelds) spe acre 1,572,643 1,928,130 1,865,640 
Williamson & Pond Creek R.R........ 26,314 43,865 79,828 
All other railroads ok ake eee 67,518 140,123 171,818 
Grand total..... - PE Phy ner oe 1,666,475 2,112,118 2,117,286 
Distribution of shipments for April was: 
Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas... 4. ¢¢hretee ec eee 1,066,583 16,336 1,082,919 
Biot RUIVGES phe. cute ar agape eee etre ee 219,221 2,123: 7344 
Thacker 0. Wet eee ee ee 222,770 9,411 232,181 
Renova ices, Oe Sete ott BiGnoeeieas 87,884 8,232 96,116 
Total. eee ro Lets 1,596,458 36,102 1,632,560 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field 


amounted to 64,340 tons. 
The following is the destination of shipments for April 
and the first four months in short tons: 





—April —Four Months— 

Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign....... 147,917 188,413 535,211 617,18: 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 326,920 323,280 1,300,671 1,315,142 
Womestios cde resect 1,068,383 1,605,493 5,401,914 5,929,36: 

Coke 

Tidewater, foreign....... 6;950:, “ol Seer 16,984 1: 
Domesheeaukies ae ee 122,845 2,204,204 7,816,249 8,265,29: 
"POGHL..cn trees oe vee re 1,672,845 2,204,204 7,816,249 8,265,29% 


PC 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Ssavuvvvvvnvcevvsavueeeavoeevsnooveevsnvovenenueenuoeevsnsnecesvanocaseeueseneceeeyuosee4 000000 CONN EEN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
May 15—The inquiry is limited, and, with supplies in- 
creasing, the tendency of values is easy. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Senne eee rerN URN! 


Best Welsh steam............. $4.62 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4.1 
Best seconds......:.0..+.0s-++ 4.88 Seconds: <200 00s cites eee $3.9) 
Seconds 229... eeo ote heen eee 4.14 Best Cardiff smalls...........5 2,3 
Best. dry Coslses xmas eheacmieiere 4.20 Seconds...... a neg 4h ete Cone 2.4 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 01 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are ne 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash i1 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry 
$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. } 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coa 
securities during the week ending May 23: , 


Week’s Range——._ Year's Rang 








Stocks High Low Last High Jo’ 
American Coal Products...........- 84 84 84 864 32 
American Coal Producis Pref........ aan ote 105 106 102 
Colorado: Puelee-lron\.t,). sm ee ot 28 273 28 344 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... oe ae 140 140 “14 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  ...- ate 102} -as7 ne © 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 492 48+ 48} sone ie 
Island Creek Coal Pref..........--- 853 853 853 one . 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 170 150 165 Lee 
Pittsburgh Goaliice. .s-1j.- crops bhi, her 6 203 234 
Pittsburgh Coal Pretec wet clertetrs 89 88 88i 933 
Pond 'iGreele Mitiisemte silent Oe 183 17 173 arc. 
Restlin etn, <cute cides iets seel-tseketeeeie 166% 1653 166% 172% 
Reading lst, Prefics ences ue rmeiek oe 89 89 89 89 
Reading 2nd sPrelveccer- sister aes casted a 74 90 93 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... a bis 45 52) a @ 

Closing Week’s Range Year's 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sak Rang 
Colo. Pew ¢ nasitie. bs eee Sees 904 aS 92 92° 913. 
Colon fe & AS gen: 6s.)-c. 5 eee 105 SH 1072 June 712 %g 
Colsind jist Gi coll, Ss# gunmen. =e 73% 75 73% 74 73 
Cons. Ind: Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 38 74 73. Mar.’14 (78 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 903 92 902. May 'l4 89 | 
Gr, Riv. Coal & Cr ist'e.0S, en oe oe i 991 Feb. 14 99% 
KlU@ Hac: & Ce tetas fig ase. ee A Ae 1028 coat 06 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ 893 E 93 ar.’14 93 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 863 87% 874 May ’l4 84 
Tern: Goal gens 5ss tek. esteem oa 80 77 Apr. '14 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63........ 103 .. 103% May 714 97% 198 
Tenn. Div. 16t:'¢ 685.00 see ase 102. +103,  101¢9" Sloss 101 
Cah. C. M. Co. ist g 6s......... 101§ 1024 102 Mar. ‘14 101 
Utah Fuel Ist g 58..........-...-- 101 <td 1013. Mar.’14 1013 1 
Victor Fuel lstis. 1 5a..0.....9s-- * 84 73°. Apr. 12a 





Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 91 938 912% 913° 90 
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Economical and Satis- 
factory Operation is Se- 
cured by Driving Your 
Tipple Machinery with 


Westinghouse Electric Motors 











These motors are especially suit- Low operating temperatures, and 
able for driving tipple machinery. ample overload capacity. 
They are remarkably simple in con- 
struction with few parts, all of which Mechanical Characteristics: 
are readily accessible. ; ; * 
The following are a few of their Light weight with great strength. 
important features: Bearings are dust proof and cool 
running, insuring reliable service. 
Electrical Charactertstics : They have liberal bearing area and 
High efficiency at all loads. ‘This are flooded with oil whenever the 
means low operating costs. motor operates. 
Sparkless commutation over wide 
range of load. This means con- Write to the nearest office listed 
tinuous operation under severe con- here for full information regard- 
ditions. ing these motors. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: | 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. *Houston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. New York, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 

Bluefield, W.Va. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 

Boston, Mass. *Dallas, Tex. Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Buffalo, N.Y. Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. Tacoma, Wash. 

Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio. 

Charleston, W.Va. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, N.Y Wasbington, D.C. 
Charlotte, N. C. *El Paso, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Texas. 
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: The Wonderful Dream. A poem by Berton Braley. Further light is being obtained by the public regarding 


the strike in Colorado. The Industrial Relations Com- 





a cooling tower, located at Kingston, operates in mul- 
tiple with the above plant. H. M. Warren. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 5. 


iF mittee has heard a lurid account from Mrs. M. H. 
shen es Men Tony: a ro ea onic of the major 
1 r mm ACT TDR lpy part of their charge from ajor Boughton and a pain- 
i WHat Is TO BECOME OF THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY fully neurotic plea from Judge Lindsey. COAL AGE, 
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Pages 912-917 
Gas IN ANTHRACITE MINEs: Pages 930-931 
{| Some interesting history concerning coal mining in the 
i anthracite fields of nag et teeta One Drier. to A 
resent agreements and causes at led up to under- NTERRSTING Ann CTT R UP TENT: 
Dees between the bic miircad tutereste | ‘Labor AN INTERESTING ANTHRACITE DEVELOPMENT: 
troubles in 1900 and 1902 and adoption of sliding-wage Page 931 
seales. If the railroads must part with their coal hold- 
ings, it is suggested that the industry be governed by 
a board of commissioners. Eli T. Conner. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 5 3 ; ‘ che 
Wuo’s WHo IN Coat MINING: Pages 932-933 
i : x Brief sketches of the lives of Frederick E. Zerby, gen- 
Coat PropUCTION DURING 1913 IN THE GERMAN eral manager of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Penn., 
; and John C. Haddock, president of the Plymouth Coal 
EMPIRE: Page 91% Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
z InpustriaL Peace INCREASES EFFICIENCY OF MINERS: 
*New Power DEVELOPMENTS OF THE D., L. & W. Page 933 
Coat Co.: Pages 918-925 
This company has recently installed a large power EDIvorRtiALs : an Pages 934-935 
plant at Nanticoke, Penn., using 4000-kw. turbo-gen- 
erators with superheated steam. An _ exhaust-steam The Strike of 1902 and 1914—Explosibility of Anthracite 
| turbine unit, supplied with a Rateau regenerator and Coal Dust—A Matter of Names. 
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*The Edwardsville Improvements. COAL AGE, Vol. 5. 
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The Safety Boss in Coal Mining—Safety or Refuse 

' A brief description of the new fire at the Lehigh Coal Chambers in Mines. Letter No. 5—The Eccles Explosion. 
& Navigation Co.’s operations. The fire was practically 
beyond control before discovered and will be sealed off 


and the workings flushed. Extensive preparations for = ine Tt Sh es Ay D : 
. carrying this out are under way, including the con- Stupy Course in Coan MInINe: Page 943 
struction of two miles of standard-gage railroad. A. T. 
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The Great National Antidote 
For Stagnation 


The H eekly Ad-Talk Page 


It is interesting to consider the wide 
application of advertising in these 
days. 


Only a few years ago it was con- 
sidered an extraordinary and rather a 
dangerous thing for a church to ad- 
vertise. And yet today church ad- 
vertising is regarded as commonplace. 


Advertising is used in almost every 
field of work. 


Probably you, yourself, can re- 
member political candidates elected 
to office because of judicious appeals 
in the newspapers or on the billboards. 


Money is raised for charity by 
advertising. 


Cities advertise in order to increase 
their population, to draw factories, 
shops, manufacturing plants of various 
kinds. 


Whole primitive districts of the 
great Northwest have been turned into 
thriving communities by means of the 
advertising of the Canadian railroads. 


Advertising is one of the most 
powerful of modern institutions. It 


is our great national antidote for 
stagnation. 


Advertising is a goad—in its lexicon 
there’s no such word as ‘‘quit.”’ 


It forces the whole manufacturing 
world to keep on the jump—to do new 
things—to evolve new ideas—to bet- 
ter quality—to make honest prices. 


4 . . 

To those who conscientiously use 
advertising as a salesman, it brings 
great business returns. 


To those who ‘‘read, mark and in- 
wardly digest’? advertising, it gives 
the power and ability to buy widely, 
reasonably and profitably. 





The rule must work both ways, or it 
won’t work either. 


“A good article, good advertising, 
good results for the buyer’’—that’s 
the formula and you can’t supply a 
“bad” for any one of those three 
“‘goods”’ and get away with it! 


Cultivate your acquaintance with 
the ads in Coal Age—they are put 
there for your benefit. 
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By Berton BrRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


EARY with project and plan and scheme 
The Manager slept and dreamed a dream 
Of a noble Stranger who bade him, ‘‘Come, 

And I'll show you a mine that is GOING SOME!” 

So away they flew through the ambient air 

Till they came to a spot exceeding fair, 

And there they gazed on a handsome mine 

Where everything seemed to gleam and shine, 

Where hoist, compressor and breaker too 

Were big and busy and neat and new, 

And all the workers, with smiling faces, 

Were doing their best in their proper places. 





Into the deep shaft’s yawning crater 

They dropped in a cage like an elevator, 
And through the whole mine’s great extent 
The Manager and the Stranger went. 


HE air was bracing and pure and cool, 
There wasn’t a sign of a horse or mule, 
(Electric motors performed the work 
Which they had done in the dark and murk) 
Each miner toiled with a right good will, 
His cars stood ready for him to fill, 
There was no hurry, no heat and haste, 
No useless waiting, no fret, no waste, 
The miners toiled with a skill most deft 
. And when they were through there was no coal left. 
The guide explained as they went their way 
That the miners lived to be old and gray 
And died at ninety or more, he said, 
With the sorrowing family round the bed! 
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He added, “‘this is a fact, I vow, 

‘“There’s never a strike or a labor row!” 
The Manager wiped his throbbing brow, 
“Say, where is this mine?” he loudly cried, 
‘In Heaven, of course’ returned the Guide! 


HE Manager woke and from bed he sprung 
For the telephone bell had loudly rung, 


He put the instrument to his ear, 
And this is the message he had to hear, 
“Hello, hello! The pumps are clogged, 
The lower workings are water-logged, 
And the hoist is broke and the fan won’t go, 
And the breaker’s stopped—’cause the steam’s too low, 
And the shaft is filling with mud and muck, 
And—hey, hello there! The men have struck!” 
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Become of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Ime 





custry? 


By Ext T. Conner* 


SYNOPSIS—Some interesting history concerning coal 
mining in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania  Con- 
ditions prior to present agreements and causes that led 
up to understandings between the big railroad interests. 
Labor troubles in 1900 and 1902 and adoption of sliding 
wage scales. If the railroads must part with their coal 
holdings, tt is suggested that the industry be governed 
by a board of commissioners. 

& 

The dissolution of trusts or supposed trusts controlling 
many important lines of business, which state and nation- 
al laws or legislators demand, naturally prompts the 
question: What is to be done with the pieces when a 
long established enterprise is broken ape Should the 
persistent efforts to disrupt the so called “Anthracite Coal 
Trust” prove successful, and the present owners of over 
90 per cent. of the mines and lands in that region, the 
railroad companies, be compelled to relinquish their coal 
holdings, how shall the anthracite business be conducted ? 

The present owners, who are struggling to maintain a 
position that has taken years to attain, together with un- 
told millions of dollars capital, could hardly be expected 
at the present time to consider any plans under such an 
eventuality, but it seems to me that the effects of such 
dissolution, should it take place, ought to be pointed out, 
in the public interest, as well as for the protection of the 
invested capital, and the interests of the employees; and 
that the coal remaining shall be conserved to the utmost 
possible extent. 

Causes THat Lep Up To THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Intelligent consideration of this important subject can 
only be given in the light of the past experiences in the 
anthracite region. It is, therefore, necessary to review 
as briefly as possible, the history of the development of 
the industry and the causes that led up to the system that 
now prevails. 

Aside from the question of freight rates on coal, which 
has no part in this discussion, a correct understanding 
of the conditions will reveal that great benefits to all in- 
terested, including the general public, have followed the 
inauguration of the present regime. 

The advocates of a return to “the good old times of 
unrestrained competition,” should recall its baleful ef- 
fects upon all kinds of industry, individual employees 
and property, during the three decades from 1865 to 
1895. 

It only requires consideration of one prime instance to 
illustrate the point desired—the transportation system. 
During the period mentioned, the fiercest and most un- 
scrupulous competition in rates, rebates, and every other 
form of warfare known to experts of that destructive 
period, was the rule, resulting in wrecks of system after 
system, with receiverships and re-organizations with their 
attendant waste of resources; the physical deterioration 
of property, and the destruction of the equities of se- 
curity holders. 


a *Consulting engineer, Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, 
enn. 


This competition, aided sometimes by the assent of 
state authorities, was the main reason for the abandon- 
ment and destruction of the systems of inland water- 
ways and canals. Canals were said to be out of date, and 
truly, were unprofitable, but it is now fully recognized 
that it was a serious mistake to destroy the improvements 
that had been so popular and useful during the first half 
of the 19th century. 

What happened in transportation affairs was duplicated 
in nearly all other lines of industry, and particularly was 
this the case in the production and marketing of anthra- 
cite coal, which is the subject of this paper. 


INEFFICIENCY IN MINING [RREPARABLE WASTE 


The effects of the chaotic conditions in transportation 
affairs were serious, though not irreparable; but in mines, 
it is quite a different thing, for here, unless the highest 


grades of efficiency and care are coustantly exercised, great 


and irreparable waste of an incomparable natural resource 
results. 

It will be interesting to trace the history of the anthra- 
cite industry from 1865; after the artificial stimulation 
of the war period, until 1895, when the lowest depths of 
despair were plumbed by those whose capital and inter- 
ests were involved. During this period,“whtithe annual 
output of anthracite coal increased from about ten mil- 
lion tons to forty-six and one-half million tons, almost 
unrestricted competition in every department of the in- 
dustry, but particularly in the market, prevailed. 

Efforts were made at various times by many interests 
to arrive at uniformity in operating methods and market 
prices, but these attempts nearly always failed. 

Most of the mines developed prior to 1871 were owned 
by individual operators, the conspicuous exceptions to 
this rule being the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., the 
D., L. & W. R.R. Co., the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 

The dentoraliaanen was so great during much of this 
period and the failures of operations so frequent, that it 
was almost impossible to interest capital in such a hazard- 
ous business; but meantime the great value of anthra- 
cite coal as the ideal domestic fuel, as well as its value as 
natural coke for the manufacture of pig iron, was more 
and more appreciated by the consuming ptblic, as im- 
dicated by the steady annual increase in production. The 
growing inability of individual operators to continue the 
fight for exstence, partly due to the fact that the cheaply 
mined coal above water level was exhausted, but more to 
the fierce competition in the markets which reduced the 
prices realized below the profit line, coupled with the 
imperative necessity to assure all the coal for transporta- 
tion that was possible, practically forced upon the rail- 
road companies the necessity to buy and operate coal 
mines themselves. 

All of the railroads serving the anthracite region from 
the early days of its exploitation had been-more-or less 
intimately connected with the mining industry, but about 
1871 the Phila. and Reading R.R. Co. adopted the policy 
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of buying nearly everything in the way of operating col- 
lieries and undeveloped coal lands naturally tributary to 
its lines. 

This action by the Reading R.R. was stimulated by 
the invasion of its territory by the Pennsylvania and the 
Lehigh Valley roads, all striving to assure their posi- 
tion in the transportation of this profitable freight. This 
enabled many individual operators who had been on the 
verge of bankruptcy to get back part of their capital, and 
others to reap considerable profit, but it transferred the 
burden to other capitalists, who were unable to carry it, 
-as instanced the years when the Reading R.R. was in 
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The individual operator in most cases held his property 
under lease for a term of years, the minimum term, us- 
ually being 15 years and the maximum 80 years. These 
leases always provide that a certain rate of royalty per 
ton of coal sold shall be paid to the landlord, and that 
a minimum amount shall be paid, whether any coal is 
sold or not. Generally, the minimum clause is not par- 
ticularly burdensome, but in times of dull business or 
shortage of railroad cars, or when production is curtailed 
for other reasons, the advance payments on this account 
mount up to considérable sums, and are a serious drain 
on working capital, when the margin of profit is as small 
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receivers’ hands, the Central R.R., of N. J., receiverships, 
the many years when the Lehigh Valley R.R. failed to earn 
- dividends, and others that need not be mentioned. 


CoMPETITION Was DISASTROUS 


The effects of the fierce competition in the anthracite 
industry were most severe in the Southern or Schuylkill 
field, on account of the greater cost of production due to 
the excessive contortion of the coal measures, and the 
generally steep pitches prevailing, and also to the soft- 
ness and friability of the coal, resulting in a smaller 
yield of domestic sizes; as compared with the northern 





| 

| field, where the measures are generally flat or on gentle 
| pitches, and the coal is of a strong tough nature. By 
| reason of these natural advantages, the growth of the in- 
dustry in the northern field was very rapid and opera- 
‘tions there have generally been more successful than in 
‘the southern region, consequently individual operators 
were able to hang on longer here than elsewhere. 





as it was during a large part of the period under con- 
sideration. 

The necessity to mine enough coal to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of leases was a contributing cause of 
the unbusinesslike policy so long prevailing in the mar- 
keting of anthracite coal. 


PURCHASE OF MINES By RarLroAps Dip Nor Correct 
GREATEST Evin 


The acquisition by the railroad companies of most of 
the mines did not correct the greatest evil of the indus- 
try—unreasonable competition, resulting in unremuner- 
ative prices for the product, because for years each trans- 
portation interest was struggling to increase the amount 
annually hauled to market, in order to be able to claim 
a larger percentage of the output of the whole region, 
and thus the market was generally glutted, with the in- 
evitable result that the buyer dictated the price. Dur- 
ing this period of chaotic mismanagement, it was no un- 
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usual thing to see large blocks of prime anthracite coal 
sold at tidewater points at auction, the prices realized 
sometimes being but little above the freight. 

It was the custom for the general sales agents to meet 
occasionally, ostensibly to exchange views for the mu- 
tual benefit of their respective companies, and the ad- 
vancement of the industry, but the general result of these 
meetings was that many of those making the usual “gen- 
tleman’s agreement,” immediately tried to take advan- 
tage of his fellows to book all the business possible, not 
by the superiority of his salesmanship, but by cutting 
prices. 

If such foolish and improvident practices as have been 
described had resulted only in the financial loss to those 
engaged in the warfare, it would not have been so seri- 
ous; it would have been only a question of the length 
of the pocketbooks of the combatants; but this is the 
least of the damage. 

In order to keep the cost of production down to the 
lowest possible figure, the operators were compelled to re- 
sort to measures that were a disgrace to intelligent min- 
ing men. Thus, they developed only the thickest beds 
of coal, and frequently extracted only the bright clear 
glassy coal, leaving benches of equally as good fuel, and 
thinner beds, oftentimes in such condition that the coal 
was hopelessly lost for all time. 

These reprehensible practices were not through ignor- 
ance upon the part of the owners and managers, because 
a majority of the original stock of coal-mining men 
came from England, Scotland and Wales where, speak- 
ing generally, methods of mining prevail that result in 
the maximum yield of coal from each acre of land. The 
late Jos. S. Harris estimated the average marketable 
yield in the anthracite region as 33144 per cent. of the 
original content. This has since been increased in vari- 
ous ways, but the loss of good coal is still very large. 


DerstTRUCTIVE MINING MrrHops 


These destructive methods were only tolerated as a 
matter of grim necessity, because everybody else was do- 
ing it, and each mining company in order to live at all 
must of necessity follow suit. This intolerable waste of 
such an invaluable resource was fully recognized by all 
far-sighted mining men, and great and commendable ef- 
forts were made to correct it, but with very indifferent 
success. 

It was appreciated that the situation and conditions 
surrounding the anthracite coal industry of Pennsylvania 
made it almost imperative, in order to correct the known 
errors in mining and marketing methods, and to prop- 
erly conserve the remaining coal, to bring about in some 
way a combination of the many divergent interests ; im 
other words, to effect what nature evidently intended, a 
harmonious unity of the whole region. 

The first genuine effort in this direction was made by 
A. A. McLeod, president of the P. & R. R.R., in 1892-3, 
when he succeeded in leasing the C. R.R. of N.J., and 
the Lehigh VaHey R.R. He also brought out what was 
known as the 60 per cent. contract, which was offered to, 
and accepted by most of the individual operators. This con- 
tract provided that the railroad company or its subsidiary 
coal company would buy the output of the individual 
operator’s mine, paying therefore 60 per cent. of the price 
realized for the sale of the coal at tidewater points. The 
immediate result of the measures instituted by Mcleod 
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was a steadying effect in the market. Anthracite coal 
for a time ceased to be a football, at the mercy of any- 
body who felt like kicking it, and became a stable arti- 
cle of commerce at a fair price to the consumer and a 
reasonable profit to the producer. Unfortunately, for 
the proper conservation of the coal in the ground and for 
the operator who had his money invested, the McLeod 
system did not last long, as he was ousted in 1894 and 
the old methods of cutthroat competion again prevailed, 
so that the year 1895 was the most disastrous in the 
history of the industry. 


EMPLOYEES WERE MADE TO SUFFER 


The operator was not by any means the only sufferer by 
reason of the conditions described. The employees were 
made to bear their share of the general distress, and in 
some instances, more than their share. The old Work- 
ingman’s Benevolent Association, known as the W. B. A. 
which had helped the miners for a time to extort reason- 
able wages from the employers, broke up on account of 
internal dissensions in 1875, and for a long period the 
employees were unable to organize for their mutual pro- 
tection. During the life of the W. B. A., most of the 
employees of the whole anthracite region were organized, 
which forced the operators to come together for mutual 
defense. 

The operators’ organization was inharmonious and less 
effective than it should have been; the northern mem- 
bers, particularly those in the Lackawanna region, break- 
ing away from the other members and making agree- 
ments with the organized miners that could not be ac- 
cepted by the southern operators, on account of the wide- 
ly different natural conditions. . 

Many of the working methods adopted during the life 
of the W. B. A. became standard, and governed the com- 
pensation of employees after the disruption of the union. 
The most important of these was what was known as the 
“sliding scale” which provided that the rates of wages 
paid should be a certain percentage of the prices realized 
at tidewater. This system was in vogue in the south- 
ern field and to some extent in the Lehigh region, but 
not in the northern field. a 


EmpLoyrers Took UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 


The disbandonment of the W. B. A. left the employees 
at the mercy of the employers with the usual result of wn- 
restrained power in the hands of any body of owners. 
In order to cut down the operating costs, many unfair 
advantages were taken of the mine workers. This was 
made easier by the large influx of laborers from Hun- 
gary and other countries of southern Europe, which be- 
gan about 1881 and continued until the whole cont 
plexion of the operating force at most of the mines wae 
changed, so that by 1895-98, 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
mine employees were of this class. 

It is not fair to call these immigrants ignorant and 
undesirable acquisitions, as most of them were young 
and vigorous workmen and many of them could read and 
write in their own language. The fact that they knew 
no English, and that they came from countries where 
laborers’ compensation is pitifully small, was taken ad- 
vantage of by the anthracite operators, and in many case 
they were paid less than standard wages, and used 
break down the average that had been established by 
years of effort, and by numerous strikes and lockouts. 
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Another iniquity that was enforced by the operators, 
necause they had the power, was in compelling the min- 
prs to purchase from the company powder and other 
‘nine supplies at exorbitant profits—powder that cost the 
yperator $1.00 per 25-lb. keg was sold to the miner at 
2.25 to $2.75 per keg. The individual operators also 
reaped large profits from their company stores; in many 
stances, ‘compelling the employees to patronize these 
‘pluck me” institutions, under penalty of losing their 
jobs, and as there was usually a plentiful supply of labor 
at was a serious matter for a man to be discharged. The 








| 
| SHowerRS IN MINERS’ Wasu Housr, 
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company store abuse and the extortionate prices for pow- 
,der and supplies have long since been corrected. 

_ The powder extortion was enforced in the northern and 
Lehigh regions, but in the southern field, where the P. & 
R. Coal & Iron Co. is the dominant factor, it was sold at 
\a moderate profit. This company also deserves credit 
for a generally more strict observance of agreements than 
many others. 

- The disastrous year of 1895 and the remembrance of 
the satisfactory conditions prevailing during the McLeod 

regime brought home forcibly to all mining companies 
the absolute necessity of some kind of combination or 
community of interest. Efforts were made in this direc- 
tion, but were frustrated by the usual jealousies between 
the railroad-owned mining companies, generally called 
the “Big Companies.” The individual operators were 
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always at a disadvantage in competition with the big com- 
panies, who could afford to produce coal at a loss and 
depend upon the freight profit to even up, while the in- 
dividual must earn enough during the life of his lease to 
repay his capital outlay, and as much more as possible to 
make his profit. 


INDEPENDENT OPERATORS COMBINE 


In the hopes of improving their condition, a majority 
of the individual operators, controlling a substantial ton- 
nage, formed a corporation for the purpose of building 
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their own railroad from the northern coal field to tide 
water. A route was selected, surveys made, and they even 
bought a large consignment of steel rails. This move- 
ment was headed by an aggressive and successful firm 
in the northern field who operated six or seven collieries 
of large capacity. The aggressive tactics of the indi- 
vidual operators’ association and the threatened further 
competition in transportation of anthracite coal alarmed 
the financial backers of the several railroad companies, 
and overtures were made which, it is said, contemplated 
the purchase by the combined railroad companies of near- 
ly all of the individual holdings. The result of this offer 
was the sale of the Simpson “& Watkins Collieries to a 
corporation known as the Temple Iron Co. This con- 
cern was backed by five of the anthracite railroad com- 
panies. This sale stopped the construction of the inde- 
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pendent railroad, and the Temple Iron Co. has ever 
since been regarded as the instrument through which the 
“coal trust” has controlled the business. 

The directors of the Temple Iron Co. were the presi- 
dents of several of the principal anthracite railroads. 
This sale broke up the individual operators’ association, 
but as there were still some resourceful and successful 
operators whose properties had not been absorbed by the 
so-called trust, the business was by no means a monopoly. 
The Pennsylvania Coal Co. owned valuable mines and 
70 miles of railroad, known as the Erie & Wyoming 
Valley R.R., from the mines to a connection with the 
Erie R.R. at Hawley. This company, together with the 
late Edw. L. Fuller, of Scranton, at that time controlling 
the Seneca Coal Co., and others, obtained an option on 
the abandoned Delaware & Hudson Canal from Hones- 
dale to Rondout, on the Hudson River. It was proposed 


extending the E. & W. V. R.R. to the Hudson by build- 
ing on the old canal site. 

This threatened invasion of the transportation field by 
another competitor forced the financial interests to buy 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and its railroad, for the enor- 
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Mine Workers of America were secretly organized. In 
1900 the U. M. W., at a convention in Indianapolis, 
ordered all anthracite mine workers to quit work. 

The managers of the coal companies had laughed at 
the pretensions of this soft-coal union, believing that sueli 
a small percentage of the anthracite employees were mem- 
bers that no attention would be paid to a strike order, 
so that they were much surprised on Sept. 17, when 
practically all the men failed to report for duty. The 
whole region was tied up. The operators believed that 
it was only a question of a short time when they would 
win, but did not reckon with the political situation, 
Mark Hanna, who was conducting the campaign fot 
President McKinley’s second election, feared that unless 
the strike were settled it might cause the defeat of th 
Republican candidate. He therefore went to J. P. Mor- 
gan and laid the matter before him. Financial interests 
could not brook the possibility of a change in administra: 
tion at that time, so the anthracite railroad president: 
were ordered to settle. The coal companies were thus 
compelled to open negotiations with John Mitchell and 
his advisers for a settlement of the strike. 
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mous sum of $27,000,000, and turn it over to the Erie 
R.R. for about $30,000,000. 

Gradually other individual holdings were bought in by 
the railroad companies, between 1895 and 1900. Many 
complaints were made by the mine employees relative to 
their wages, and occasional local strikes were inaugurated, 
but as the men had no organization, no substantial con- 
cessions were made. 


LABor TROUBLES COMMENCE 


In 189% the dissatisfaction became so great in the 
Lehigh region that striking employees at Audenried and 
McAdoo marched in a large body to other mines and 
compelled the men to join them. This marching con- 
tinued for several days until finally on Sept. 10, 1897, a 
large body of marchers approached Lattimer. They were 
met by the sheriff of the county with a posse. They 
were ordered to disperse, but did not do so, when they 
were fired upon by the posse and 16 men were killed and 
others wounded. 

This lamentable affair ended the strike, but it did not 
allay the discontent of the men, who continued to agi- 
tate their grievances, and gradually locals of the United 
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The settlement was based on a 10 per cent. advane 
im wages, part of which, so far as the mines were con 
cerned, was made up by a reduction in the price 0 
powder. | 


THE STRIKE IN 1902. | 


The men demanded other things that were not con 
ceded, but they had gained a substantial victory, mud 
more than the pecuniary advantage, and had succeedet 
in organizing the whole region, so that when their de 
mands were refused in the spring of 1902, the call t 
strike was obeyed. This strike lasted until fall, and wa 
settled by the intervention of President Roosevelt, whe 
with the consent of the contending parties, appointed th 
Anthracite Strike Commission. The award of that com 
mission has been the basis governing the relations be 
tween employers and men ever since. 

The 1900 and 1902 strikes compelled the operators t 
get together and to work in harmony, and as a resul 
they established the market value of anthracite coal 0 
a more stable basis than ever in the history of the indus 
try. Besides this advantage, the conditions prevailin 
for the past dozen years have made it possible to ; 
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hnto effect at the mines measures of conservation that 
nave resulted in a much better yield of coal from a 
given area of ground worked over; to institute safety 
‘neasures for the protection of the employees, and to gen- 
wally elevate the standards of business methods far above 
nything before attempted. Most of the credit for this 
Bifactory state of affairs is due to the late George F. 
3aer, president of the Philadelphia & Reading Co. 

This rather lengthy rehearsal of the salient features 
of an industry that bears a most important part in the 
-velfare of over one-third of the inhabitants of the United 
States, is for the purpose of emphasizing in the strongest 
Jossible manner the statement, that under no circum- 
‘tances should it be permitted to fall back into the con- 
litions prevailing prior to 1900. 

It appears inevitable that the railroads must absolutely 
ret out of the business of mining coal. When their min- 
ng enterprises are separated from them, a plan to man- 
ige the production and distribution of anthracite coal 
what will embrace practically the whole region should 
ye adopted; in short, it should be a benevolent monopoly, 
directed by a supreme trustee, or board of trustees, act- 
ng in the public interest. Government ownership, which 
tas been talked of by some legislators, would be extreme 
olly, for a business requiring the special training neces- 
sary to properly handle it, such as this, should under 
io circumstances be allowed to fall into the hands of 
| politicians. 
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The hope of many that a severance of the relations 
yetween the railroad companies and their mining inter- 
ists will result in a material reduction of thé price of 
inthracite coal to the consumer is not likely to be real- 
zed. It is well known that many mines controlled by 
he railroad companies do not earn profits at all com- 
nensurate with the investment therein, and others are 
yperated at an actual loss. Such operations when placed 
ipon their own resources must either obtain more money 
‘or the output, or be abandoned. Therefore, should the 
reight rate for hauling anthracite coal to market be re- 
‘luced, the amount of such reduction, or a considerable 
yart of it, will probably be added to the price of the 
joal at the mine. 

The permanent closing of any number of the mines 

}iow unprofitable or near that point, would be a calamity, 
| or the present demand for anthracite coal is very nearly 
\;qual to the capacity of the whole region. The capacity 
annot be greatly increased. 
_ The suggestions made in this article, that the indus- 
| ty as a whole should be directed by a board of trustees 
br commissioners, is made at this time with a view to 
| imulating discussion of the subject. Of course, such a 
lan could only be made effective with the consent and 
‘operation of all parties interested. The plan might be 
|nodeled somewhat on the lines laid down for the con- 
‘luct of the affairs of subsidiary corporations of the New 
\York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., although the magni- 
ude and importance of the anthracite industry far ex- 
‘eeds those- New England enterprises. 











Duties oF PROPOSED COMMISSION. 


It is tentatively suggested that a governing body such 
8 indicated might be charged with the following duties: 
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A.—The full and complete carrying out of the agree- 
ments between employers and men. 

B.—The observance of all the legitimate obligations 
of the several mining companies to their security and 
stockholders. Each company, of course, must stand on 
its own foundation. 

C.—The output of the mines would naturally flow to 
market over existing transportation lines, but the com- 
mission should be empowered to direct the same to the 
best interest of the several mining companies, and the 
proper supply of fuel to the public. 

D.—The commission should be empowered to fix the 
price at which coal should be sold to consumers after due 
consideration of all the factors that should justly govern. 

In this connection the testimony of the late George F. 
Baer, president of the P. & R. R.R., in the case of the 
United States vs. Reading Co., the Phila. & Reading Co. 
et al., in 1909, is illuminating. The testimony of Mr. 
Baer is as follows: 


The result is that coal can be produced in the Wyoming 
region, where they have no serious water problems and 
where the veins are nearly flat, and where they are not so 
thick, and, therefore, less mine timber is required, at from 
40 to 50c. a ton cheaper than we can. . We, therefore, must 
fix a price on coal that will enable us to operate our mines, 
and the other regions naturally get the benefit of it. There 
is.a natural law on that subject which has been stated by 
all writers on political economy. For the purpose of ac- 
curacy, I have formulated it: “The price of the entire supply 
of anything necessary for a community will be regulated by 
the cost of production of that portion of the necessary supply 
which is vroduced at the greatest expense.” Anderson, Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, Smith and everybody since have practically 
laid down that rule, and it is a law of common sense il- 
lustrated in various ways. Here are two farms. They may 
be side by side; one can grow wheat to the extent of 20 bu. 
to the acre, the other 30, but there will be no difference in 
the price of the wheat. If the price of anthracite coal were 
fixed so as not to yield a profit to our coal and iron com- 
pany, the result would be that the mines would stop for a 
short time, and the price of coal would necessarily go up, be- 
cause the withdrawal of 30 per cent. of any commodity would 
naturally affect the price, and the final result would be that, 
the price advancing, our mines would resume operations 
again. Therefore, it is the general custom of the other com- 
panies, I believe, to follow our circular. We fix the best 
price we can get, and the Wyoming region and the people 
that can produce coal cheaper than we do necessarily follow 
our price, because it would be foolish for them to undertake 
to cut it when there is a market for the reasonable output 
of existing mines, taking it year in and year out. (Transcript 
of Record, Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 
LOD NOwAT i VOlum Vs De Lia Ge) 


H.—Power should also be vested in the commission to 
prevent undue waste of coal by improper mining methods. 

F'.—The commission should be empowered to require 
uniform methods of accounting by all of the mining 
companies. 


Coal Production During 1913 im 
| the German Empire 


The total German coal production in metric tons was 
191,511,000; lignite was 87,116,000, and_ briquettes, 
7,964,000. This output shows an increased production 
over that of the year previous of 10.39 per cent. in coal 
and 5.80 per cent. in lignite. 

Germany exported in 1913, 34,573,000 tons of coal and 
6,411,000 tons of lignite. 

In this connection it may be remarked that the Ger- 
man Empire has become a formidable competitor of 
Great Britain in the exportation of coal and coke. 
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By H. M. WAarren* 


SYNOPSIS—This company has recently installel a 
large power plant at Nanticoke, Penn., conlaining 4000- 
kw. turbo-generators using superheated steam. An exhaust- 
steam turbine unit, supplied with a Rateaw regenerator 
and a cooling tower, located at Kingston, operates in 
multiple with the above plant. 


ros 


Q 
In 1905, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. constructed near the town of Nanticoke, Penn., an 
electrical generating station containing three 303-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, and three 500-kw. vertical 





this plant, the old installation being seen in the rear. It 
will be noted that the turbine room proper is inclosed by 
a temporary wall at the end, the general design being 
such that additional generator capacity can be installed 
by extending the generator room as designed, providing 
the necessary increase in boiler capacity in a building or 
buildings constructed at right angles to the original 
boiler room. ; 


Fuet Is DrettvereD IN RaArLroaD CARS 
Fuel is delivered in railroad cars directly over the 








Fig. 1. Extrertog View or PowrrR-PLANT ADDITION 


Curtis turbines, generating current at 4150 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycles. 

The station was built large enough, however, so that 
later two additional boilers and two additional turbines 
were added, making a total capacity of 2500 kw. The 
load on this plant gradually increased until the station 
became much overloaded. 

About two years ago it was decided to increase the 
capacity of this plant, and as the new mining develop- 
ments in this section will require a constantly increasing 
amount of electrical power, it was considered advisable 
to design the addition to accommodate turbines of large 
capacity. The addition is now constructed and contains 
two 4000-kw. Allis-Chalmers turbines, each having a 
maximum capacity of 6000 kw. The boiler plant is ar- 
ranged to accommodate 20 Babcock & Wilcox 303-hp. 
boilers, set in batteries of two boilers each. At the pres- 
ent time, however, only eight boilers are installed, al- 
though the foundations are completed for the entire num- 
ber. 

Fig. 1 is an exterior view, showing the addition to 





*Blectrical engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


R.R. Co., Scranton, Penn. 


coal bunkers, from which it runs by gravity through yer- 
tical pipes to the boiler room, where it is hand-fired to the} 
boilers. Ag the fuel used ig locally known’ as No. 2 Bar-| 
ley, a size smaller than Barley, or No. 3 Buckwheat, it| 
contains a considerable amount of very fine material.) 
causing large quantities of dust, and in designing the) 
boiler plant, particular attention was given to so arrange 
the settings, ashpits and main flues, that this large vol-| 
ume of material could be flushed from these various| 
points by means of water into the ash cars. This 15 an 
important point, for if provisions were not properly made} 
to handle this dust, the expense of removing it or the 
consequent inefficiency of operation if it were allowed ft" 
accumulate, would be objectionable from an operating 
point of view. f 

Referring to Fig. 2, showing a section through thy 
boiler plant, the general arrangement will be noted. The 
dust referred to is flushed from the ash pit, and thd 
space back of the bridge-wall, through the two pipe! 
shown in the section, into the ash car. | 

The grates are of the stationary pinhole type, having) 
about 41% per cent. air space. In cleaning these, the asl} 
is pulled forward and allowed to drop through removabl« 
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sad plates into the ash car as shown. Thus there is no 
cumulation in the ash pit proper, except such fine dust 
) may work through the grates. This is actually a com- 
vatively small amount. 

As forced draft is used, it is important that the ash 
tbe kept tight, to prevent air leakage; and to take care 
_ this situation a 4-in. wall consisting of a single course 
prick is built from the foundation vertically to the 
‘ont end of the grates and back of the dead plate. As a 
‘sult, the ash pit is always practically air tight, and 
‘| trouble is avoided due to any air leaking out through 
hat would normally be the ash-pit doors. _ 
‘As only eight boilers are installed at present, only the 
ain flue required to serve them and the two additional 
jlers that will be installed later on this side of the 
ant, was built. The flue on the opposite side of the 
ant will be constructed when required. 
Referring to Fig. 4, the general arrangement of the 
‘ain flue and stack is shown. The bottom of the flue 
pitched toward the stack from either end and the en- 
‘te conduit is lined with glazed hollow tile. This ma- 
rial was used because of the heat to be withstood, and 
iF fact that water will be used for flushing out the 
ast. 
| When cleaning the flue, water is introduced through 
ie or more cleaning doors located in the building wali 
xt to the flue, the material running out to the point 
' the center of the plant tv an opening in the 
ain floor. From this point, it runs through a pipe 
ader the boiler foundation into the ash pit, where it is 
‘livered into the ash car. 

The ash-pit floor is pitehed so as to drain to five 
etangular sumps. ‘These are covered with cast-iron 
atings and are connected together near the top by tile 
jpe. ‘The material in suspension can settle in these 
aks, but the water is allowed to run free, discharging 
pally through an overflow pipe to the outside. The 
| mps can be cleaned as occasion requires. 

The steel ash cars are provided with roller bearings 
\\d arranged for side dumping. After being loaded they 
e pushed by hand to the turntable shown and from 
ere to a point just outside of the building, at the curved 
}rtion of the track. From this point they are hauled 
an incline by means of a small steam-driven hoist, lo- 
‘ted at the elevation of the fuel track. The ash is at 
}e present time dumped, from this elevation, to form a 
\| that can at some later date be used for additionat 
jel tracks which may be required if a new boiler plant 
tion is built. Later on, it is proposed to load the ash 
to railroad cars for final disposition. 
: The boilers, rated at 303 hp. each, are set in batteries 
} two. The grates are 11 ft. 6 in. wide, 8 ft. deep, and 
: He a total area of 92 sq.ft. The ratio of heating sur- 
2e to grate area is 33 to 1. 
















SUPERHEATED STEAM Is USED 


)Each boiler is equipped with a B. & W. superheater, 
signed to give 150 deg. superheat. As the temperature 
the superheated steam increases as the boiler is forced, 
2number of boilers actually using forced draft, at any 
ne during the day, is varied, depending upon the load, 
‘din this manner the temperature of the superheated 
vam is kept practically constant regardless of power 
yuirements. ; 
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The usual boiler-plant auxiliaries, such as blast fans 
for producing the forced draft, boiler feed-water heater, 
and feed-water pumps, are located in the turbine room 
instead of in the boiler room, this having been considered 
desirable as the turbine room is naturally cleaner, and in 
addition all the machinery is in this way placed under 
the supervision of the operating engineers. 

Two Jeffrey single-inlet blast fans, each 9 ft. in diam- 
eter and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, are located at one end of the 
ash tunnel, see Fig. 4. ‘These deliver air to the two 
air tunnels from which it reaches the ash pits, being con- 
trolled by dampers in the bridge wall. 
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With the blast fans located in the ash tunnel, as shown, 
all the air used for the forced draft must be drawn 
through this tunnel. This insures a supply of good air 
at all times in the tunnel, eliminating any danger of the 
ashmen being overcome by gas. 

In the summer time the air entering the tunnel will 
come through the opening in the side of the foundation 
wall through which the ash cars are taken; also through 
the doors at the foot of two stairways that lead from the 
firing-floor level into the ash pit. In the winter time, 
however, in order to avoid freezing in the ash tunnel, 
most of the air will be taken through the doors leading 
from the stairways with the opening of the ash track to 
the outside air partially or entirely closed. 

The stack, which was built by the M. W. Kellogg Co., 
i3 12 ft. in diameter, 125 ft. in height, from the top of 
grates, built up of hollow radial brick with an expansion 
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ming wall extending on the inside for 30 ft.; a vertical 
jartition rising from the base of the stack to a point 
) ft. above the flue opening insures proper draft condi- 
‘aons, in the event of only a portion of the boilers being 
ised. This stack is protected by hghtning rods of the 
isual construction. 

| In Fig. 3, note the incline up which the ash cars are 
_irawn to the fuel-track level. In order to insure a free 
ventilation of the boiler room, louvers are extended the 
mtire distance of the monitor. These are made of monel 
‘metal, in order to avoid any trouble due to action of 
the gases that might escape from the firing room. 

_ In addition to the windows in the side of the boiler 
room, light is provided by a wire-glass skylight running 
he entire Jength of the boiler plant on each side of the 
Present Boiler Plant A 








Plan of Boiler Plant 
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monitor, extending on an incline from the bottom of 
the louvers to the main roof, as shown in the photograph. 

As ashes were used for a considerable portion of the 
main fill on which the fuel cars are handled, and as there 
was a possibility of these taking fire, rock and clay were 
first dumped against the retaining-wall at the end of the 
building, for a considerable distance in order to eliminate 
any chance of fire injuring this wall, and as the main 
flue was built of concrete, although lined with hollow 
elazed tile, it was protected in the same manner before 
leveling off the ground with ashes. 


A Loop Prp1ine System Is EmMPLoyEep 


The final arrangement of the high-pressure steam main 
is such that it forms a loop around the interior of the 
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boiler plant, running back of the boilers and being sup- 
ported from the building wall on brackets. As only eight 
boilers are installed at present, the loop is not completed 
and ends with the eighth boiler. It is also blanked off 
where the branch leads into the turbine room for supply- 
ing steam to the circulating pumps. 
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Each boiler is connected to the main through a non 
return valve placed on the boiler outlet and a stop valy 
where the boiler lead enters the main. These two valve 
insure absolute safety when a boiler is cut out for in 
spection. 

All high-pressure piping is made up of standard full 
weight pipe, provided with reinforced Vanstone joint; 
Where the size of pipe is too small to permit this joint 
the flanges are welded. Fittings are avoided as much a 
possible by the use of welded nozzles, therefore eliminat 
ing a large number of joints. On the superheated stear 
lines where it is necessary to use any fittings, they ar 
made of cast steel. The valves were manufactured |) 
the New Bedford Valve Co. and those used on the super 
heated-steam lines have cast-steel bodies, nickel-bronz 
seats and disks and nickel-steel stems. 

As it was not considered advisable to use the high-tem 
perature superheated steam on the blast-fan engines, re¢ 
tative dry-vacuum pumps, priming pumps, and servic 
pumps, the 4-in. high-pressure main is connected to fou 
boilers to provide dry saturated steam for these units. 

The boiler feed line extends from the feed pump 
in the turbine room through the boiler room, return 
ing in the form of a loop. This is a cast-iron line 
except where bends occur to provide for expansior 
These are made of wrought-iron pipe, with welde 
flanges. Each boiler is equipped with a high- an 
low-water alarm and a “Watch-dog” automatic feed regu 
lator. 

Blowoff piping is arranged, as shown in Fig. 6, 
consist of steel pipe with welded flanges, and cast-stec 
fittings where required. All joints are male and femal 
to prevent any possible chance for gaskets blowing ou 
while the pipe is in operation. The blow-off connection 
for each battery of boilers are led to a common pipe a 
shown, this passes through a pipe laid in the concret 
foundation of the boiler to the air duct, where it econ 
nects to the main blow-off pipe. This leads out throug 
the building to a blow-off tank. 


Two 4000-Kw. Tursprnes Are INSTALLED 


The turbine room contains two Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co.’s high-pressure steam turbines, operating at 189 
r.p.m., having a normal rated capacity of 4000 kw. am 
a maximum of 6000 kw. These are each: connected to. 
13,500-sq.ft. rectangular horizontal-flow surface conden 
ser having 1l-inv-tubes. The condensate of each machin 
is pumped out by a two-stage turbine-driven centrifuge 
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sump, designed to deliver against a head of 30 ft. to the 
eed-water heater. Hach condenser equipment is also 
verved by a 12x30x18-in. horizontal single-phase rota- 
sive dry-vacuum pump. 

The circulating pumps consist of an 8000-gal. per 
‘nin. bi-impeller centrifugal pump driven by a noncon- 
‘lensing steam turbine and a 4000-gal. per min. single- 
}mpeller centrifugal pump similarly driven. The con- 
jtensers, with their auxiliary equipment, were furnished 
)xy the Alberger Pump & Condenser Company. 

_ The condensing water is taken from the Susquehanna 
River, which flows parallel to the power plant and about 
200 ft. distant. At the old plant at Nanticoke, there 


———— 














Fia. 9. 


] 
was provided a vertical shaft in the turbine room con- 
nected to the river by a tunnel. This tunnel was par- 
titioned in the center, one side acting as an intake for 
‘the water, and the other, as the discharge. 

On account of the additional amount of water required 
for future service, it was decided to use this tunnel en- 
‘tirely as an intake, discharging the circulating water to 
the river through a 48-in. cast-iron pipe. 

As the Susquehanna River rises about 22 ft. in the 
wet season, it is necessary to either use vertical pumps, 
piacing the driving turbine or motor above the high-water 
/mark, or to provide a practically water-tight pit. The 
latter scheme was employed in the addition, a large shaft 


being sunk in the rock and connected to the bottom of the 
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old shaft by means of a rock tunnel. In this excavation 
aud at the proper elevation, a heavy concrete floor was 
provided, on which rest the turbine-driven circulating 
pumps, at such an elevation that they will lift the water 
without difficulty when the river is at its lowest point, 
the floor being sufficiently impervious to exclude prac- 
tically all the water when the river is high. 


A Water Strat Is Formep 


In order to reduce power required to handle the cir- 
culating water to the lowest possible amount, the con- 
nections are such that after the water passes through 
the condensers, it is piped downward to a point below the 





INTERIOR OF TURBINE PLANT 


level of the 48-in. discharge line so as to form a sea! 
aud in this way obtain the advantage of the vacuum due 
to water dropping this distance. This works out satis- 
factorily in practice, and at times the advantage ob- 
tained has been such as to produce 13 in. of vacuum 
at the top of the condenser—thus reducing the average 
effective head of the circulating pump about 141% it. 
See Fig. 7. 

There are three boiler-feed pumps, two being Alberger 
centrifugal pumps, each having a capacity of 250 gal. 
per min. against a pressure of 165 lb., each driven by a 
Kerr steam turbine; the third is a 5-in. 3-stage Alberger 
centrifugal pump having a capacity of 500 gal. per min., 
and driven by an Alberger Curtis turbine. 
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To provide a constant head of water available for the 
sealing glands of the turbines, a steel tank is located at 
one end and at the top of the switchboard gallery. To 
this, water is piped from a high-pressure water-supply 
hne, the pumping plant of which is also located at this 
power plant, and also from the service pump located in 
the shaft. Float valves placed in this tank control the 
flew of water from these lines, thus insuring a constant 
supply at all times and at a uniform head, eliminating 
the possibility of losing the vacuum on the turbines due 
to a failure of water for the sealing glands. 

It will be noted that all of the auxiliaries are steam 
rather than motor driven, and all of the turbine-driven 
auxiliaries are suppled with superheated steam. The 


exhaust from all is led through the exhaust piping to a 
6000-hp.: Cochrane feed-water 


heater. Arrangements 





Fig. 10. OnE THousAND-KitowatTt, Low-PRESSURE 


TURBINE UNIT 


have been made so that an additional 6000-hp. heater can 
he placed alongside the present one, at some future date. 

A 20-ton hand-operated traveling crane is available for 
handling all the equipment, except the two Ridgway 
(11x16-in.) blast-fan engines and the condensers. To 
facilitate the removal of tubes and cleaning of condensers, 
I-beams are supported from the steel work of the tur- 
bine floor, and located in front of the condenser heads, 
so that by means of an ordinary chain hoist and trolley 
on the I-beam, these heads can be easily handled. 


THE OPERATING SWITCHBOARD Is ON THE TURBINE 
FLoor 


From the photograph, Fig. 9, showing the interior of the 
power plant, the general arrangement of the switchboard 
and high-tension switches can be seen, The operating 
board is placed on the turbine-room floor, for easy access 
of the watch engineer. The new portion of the board, 
with its oil sWitehes and current and potential trans- 
formers, choke coils, and instruments, was furnished by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. The old 
portion of the board, shown near the right-hand end of 
photograph, furnished by the General Electric Co., was 
formerly in the old station and has recently been moved, 
so that all the switchboard panels will be together. 
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High-tension oil switches are of the remote-control — 
solenoid-operated type and, as will be noted, are placed on : 
the gallery above the operating board. In this manner, 
all high-tension current is kept away from the operator 
and confined to the high-tension switch gallery and the 
gallery above, in which are placed the choke coils, and - 
lightning arresters, with their disconnecting switches. 

The direct-current power required for operating the 
high-tension switches and overload relays, is furnished by 
a set of lead storage batteries, consisting of 60 cells, hay- 
ing a capacity of 80 ampere-hours. These cells are 
charged by a small motor-generator set. They also fur- 


— 


_nish power to an emergency lighting circuit, in case the 


turbines should, for any reason, fail. In this event, a 


switch automatically connects the battery referred to, to 
a lighting circuit in the boiler room and one in the tur- 
bine room. . 
This plant supplies electric power to the Truesdale, 
Bliss, Auchincloss, Avondale, Loomis and Woodward Col- 


Fie. 11. Le Branco ConprEnser, BELT DRIVEN FROM A| 
Ripcway ENGINE | 
heries. Because of the distance to the Woodward col- 


hery and the fact that this line will eventually be ex- 
tended still farther, the voltage of this cireuit is stepped 
up from 4150 to 16,000 volts. At the Woodward col- 
hery, and operating in multiple with the Nanticoke 
piant, is a 1000-kw. Allis-Chalmers exhaust-steam tur- 
bine. 





4 


EXHAUST-STEAM TURBINE PLANT, WooODWARD Cot | 
LIERY, Kin@sTon, PENN. 


This exhaust-steam turbine, Fig. 10, draws steam from 
the various engines about the colliery, such as those driy- 
ing mine-ventilating fans, breakers, generators and hoists. 
jhe is available about 20,000 lb. of steam per hour 
from engines that operate at practically a constant load, 
and in addition to this, there is an extremely variable 
quantity of steam from the hoisting engines, which ayer- 
ages about 20,000 lb. per hour, making a total of 40,000 
lb.3 but because of the variations due to the hoisting en- 
gines, the exhaust steam is first taken through a Rateau 
regenerator. This is about 40 ft. long, 6 ft. 6 in. in diam- 
eter, and contains about 40 tons of water. 

From the regenerator the steam passes through a large 
Sweet separator next to the turbine. A Le Blane conden- 
ser, Fig. 11, together with its air pump, is driven by 2 
belt from a four-valve Ridgway engine, which also drives 
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ne exciter. As no adequate supply of condensing water 
as available, it was necessary to use artificial cooling. 
ine water after it leaves the condenser is accordingly 
umped direct to the top of a Henry R. Worthington 
ombined forced- and natural-draft cooling tower, see 
Nig. 12. 

_ Because of the necessity of using a cooling tower, it is 
nportant that the condenser be as efficient as possible in 
rder to keep down the amount of circulating water re- 
aired, or, in other words, it was advantageous to employ 
condenser equipment which would operate at a temper- 
cure very close to the theoretical. This would not only 
2ep down the amount of water circulated, but would 
so deliver the same through the cooling tower at the 
ighest possible temperature under the given conditions. 
his, in turn, would tend to make the cooling tower 
iore efficient. 

Ordinarily, the Le Blane condenser would have been 
tiven by a steam turbine, but because of the large 
nount of power required to operate the condenser equip- 
ent when delivering water to the cooling tower, the 
jtantity of steam taken by an outfit using a turbine 
“rive, was considered excessive. For this reason, a belted 








@.12. Exterior View or WoopwarbD PLANT, SHOW- 
ING CooLtinG TOWER AND REGENERATOR 


| uipment was used, with the result that the steam con- 
}mption required to do this work was about half what 
| would have been with the turbine. With the engine 
ive, considering the fact that the exhaust from this ma- 
ine passes through the low-pressure turbine, the ef- 
iency of this unit, as will be readily seen, is extremely 
| zh. 
The cooling tower, being of the natural- and forced- 
aft type, is equipped with four fans which are driven 
a vertical Troy engine. Under actual operating con- 
dons, with the barometer normally at 29.2 in., the 
cuum on the turbine is from 26 to 28 in., depending on 
2 outside temperature—the vacuum in all cases cor- 
sponding closely to that theoretically possible, consider- 
z the temperature of the injection water and the 
‘ight of the barometer. 
This turbine unit delivers power at 4150 volts, 3-phase, 
cycles, and as before stated, operates in multiple with 
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the Nanticoke plant, but because of the transmission 
line having a higher voltage, transformers are installed 
at this plant to step up the potential. One feeder, how- 
ever, runs direct to the colliery substation inside the 
mines, at 4150 volts. 

As this turbine can only run at such times as exhaust 
steam is available, the normal operation is for about 10 
hours each working day. The output averages about 8300 
kw.-hr. per day, about two-thirds of which is used at this 
colliery, the remainder being transmitted back to the 
Nanticoke plant. 

As there is a steam plant at this colliery, operating 
during the day at about 3500 boiler-hp., the necessary 
boiler feed water is taken from the discharge of the con- 
densers at the low-pressure plant, and an equivalent 
amount made up into the cooling tower basin from water 
mains. This materially assists in keeping down the tem- 
perature of the injection water. 
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The Oldest Mine in mathracite 
Regions 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s No. 1 Tunnel at 
Nesquehoning, Penn., which was originally known as the 
Room (Rhume) Run Tunnel, is undoubtedly the oldest 
anthracite mine tunnel in operation. The exact date of 
opening is not positively known, but is presumed to be 
1830. The Room Run Railroad, built to carry the coal 
from this tunnel to Coalport, was constructed in 1831, 
and the tunnel had unquestionably cut some of the veins 
prior to this date. 

“Statistics of Coal,” by R. C. Taylor, published in 
1855, states that 334,929 tons of coal were secured from 
this tunnel in the year 1837, and that eight seams were 
being worked in 1847. 

This tunnel has been in continuous operation since its 
opening, the present daily output being about 1300 tons. 
Coal will likely be brought out through the tunnel for a 
period 30 years longer. 


Engimeers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


On Friday, May 29, the society organized a metallur- 
gical and mining section. A paper on the “Progressive 
Alteration of Coals of the Northern Appalachian Fields” 
was read by David White, chief geologist, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C. 

The society visits today, Saturday, June 6, the works 
of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., near Greensburg, in- 
specting a modern coal washer and Belgian coke ovens 
at the Huron mine and a large electric rope haulage at 
the Crow’s Nest workings. 
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Imteresting Articles Next Week 


The June 13 issue of Coat AGe will contain a number 
of articles of much value to all coal-mining men. One 
article will suggest that reinforced-concrete mine timber- 
ing has advantages over steel and wood. Another will 
deal with the engineering methods of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. A third article will describe a new steam hoist- 
ing engine. Other subjects covered will be “A Novel 
Lining for Chafts,” “Reliability of Electric Signals in 
Mines,” ete. 
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SYNOPSIS—A brief description of the new fire at the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s operations. The fire was 
practically beyond control before discovered, and will be 
sealed off, and the workings flushed. Hxtenswe prepara- 
tions for carrying this out are under way, including the 
construction of two miles of standard-gage railroad. 
Any mention of a mine fire in the Panther Creek Val- 
ley must inevitably convey thoughts of the disastrous 
Summit Hill fire, the largest in the history of the min- 
ing industry of this country, if not the world. This his- 
torical conflagration stubbornly resisted every effort to 
extinguish it, made at intermittent intervals, for more 
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Some OrHer MINE Fires In Tuts DISTRICT 


While the new fire is not in any way connected with the 
old original Summit Hill conflagration, it is none the 
less interesting to note that the present trouble is in the 
hands of engineers who have had a great deal of experi- 
ence along this line. It might be added further that 
the bituminous engineer has little conception of what ap 
anthracite mine fire in the Mammoth Vein means. The 
physical conditions of operations in this vein are such 
that large areas are mined, which are practically inacees- 
sible for either inspection or survey, and it was in such 
a place as this that the new fire originated. 

The fire occurred at the point A on the south side ol 
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Map or TERRITORY CONTIGUOUS TO THE FIRE, SHOWING 


than half a century, during which time approximately a 
million and a half dollars were expended. 

The climax was finally reached in 1909, when it threat- 
ened to break out into the main Panther Creek basin, 
where every mine of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
would have ultimately been threatened with it. It there- 
fore became necessary to resort to heroic measures, and 
the famous concrete wall, costing approximately half a 
million dollars, was hurriedly built, and has since suc- 
cessfully kept the fire confined within the desired re- 
stricted area. But even yet it is constantly watched, and 
is a source of no little uneasiness to the mine officials. 
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YXTENT OF PROPOSED FLUSHING OPERATIONS 


the Lansford Basin in No. 23 chute off the No. 1 branel 
gangway in the eastern workings of No. 4 slope, whicl 
latter lies about one mile southeast of the town of Lans 
ford. This mine is one of the oldest in the district, hay 
ing been started previous to the Civil War, although th 
workings in which the fire occurred are comparativel; 
modern. 

These same workings were the scene of another seriou 
fire about 1902. This trouble occurred in the No. ! 
breast, and three men were scalded, an accident th 
seems to be peculiar to anthracite fire fighting. Instea 
ot throwing the water cautiously on the base of the flame 
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jit was played recklessly on the main portion of the fire, 
with the result mentioned. 


ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT FIRE 


The workings in which the present fire occurred had 
been standing idle for about three months, pending im- 
provements and changes in the ventilating system, and 
‘were only again being reopened. It is therefore impos- 
sible to say just how long the fire had been burning; it 
‘may have been smouldering for some time and made 
vapid headway when the ventilation was restored. 

_ The fire was discovered on Saturday, May 2, and an 
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with the state mine inspectors it was decided to seal it 
off. Temporary stoppings were accordingly put in on 
the No. 1 gangway on the Mammoth Vein at the point 
D and also at the point # at the connection of the No. 3 
North Tunnel with the Mammoth Vein workings. It 
was at the same time decided to put in concrete dams at 
the point # in the Mammoth Vein workings, and ( 
about half way through the No. 3 North Tunnel. 


ELasorate Dam Construction 


Detail drawings of these dams are shown herewith, and 
it will be noted that the one designed for use at the point 
F is particularly interesting in view of its large size. 
The construction embodies a number of unique features 
worthy of some attention. Ag will be observed by the 
drawing, the dam is divided into horizontal sections of 
6 ft. each, the character of the work making it desirable 


| Pian anv Section, SHowine How Fiusurne Orrrattons Witt Br CONDUCTED FROM THE No. 3 Dritt Hous 
THROUGH THE SKIDMORE VEIN 


/ttempt was made to put it out with an ordinary fire 
ose. A 21%-in. line was laid in toward the fire, but be- 
ore it was reached a number of men were overcome and 
Was necessary to lay the last four lengths with the aid 
\f Draeger helmets, which proved very effective. <A sec- 
\ad fire line was then established from a pump located at 
\1e No. 3 Tunnel from the Mammoth Vein to the Skid- 
sore at the point C, noted on the map; 800 ft. of hose 
as laid through the tunnel, and 750 ft. through the air- 
ay and gangway of the Mammoth Vein up to the fire. 
n Monday, May 4, at 8 p.m., both the fire lines were 
yuring water on the blaze. 

‘It had become evident by this time that the fire would 
exceedingly difficult to handle, and after a conference 











to lay each of these sections separately. To secure a firm 
joint between the different sections, a concrete key about 
18x24 in. is provided, together with reinforcements pro- 
jecting from the top of one section into the base of the 
next one above. 

Since the structure acts as an actual dam only for 
about 10 ft. of its height, reinforcements against heavy 
pressure are provided only at this point, as will be noted 
in the drawing. It will also be observed that it is the in- 
tention to concrete the adjoining gangway in which it is 
proposed to intersperse steel supports between the exist- 
ing timber sets, which will either be removed or left in, 
as may seem the most desirable when the concreting be- 
gins, 
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The second dam in the No. 3 North Tunnel is rela- 
tively small as compared with the one just described, 
and embodies no unusual features. Provisions will, of 
course, be made in both dams for obtaining the tempera- 
tures behind the structures, together with samples of the 
cas and any other data that may be necessary. 


Tue Dritt Howes 


The complete inaccessibility of the fire has, of course, 
made it necessary for the company to resort to flushing 
through drill holes from the surface. It is planned to 
use only three holes, and it is believed that, together with 
the underground openings, it will be possible to reach all 
of the affected area. The holes are to be located as shown 
on the accompanying drawings at Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Nos. 
1 and 2 will be 8-in. holes about 800 ft. deep, and No. 
3 will be 10-in. in diameter and 890 ft. deep. 
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Tot Marin Dam Locatep at “F” 


Referring again to the accompanying map, it will be 
noted that the holes Nos. 1 and 2 are located in the high- 
est portion of the fire territory. It is believed that the 
flushing material will run out into at least all of the area 
in the immediate vicinity which is essentially in the 
center of the fire zone. The area between the large dam 
at F’ and the fire will be filled through drill hole No. 3. 
As will be observed, this hole lies outside of the sealed 
off area, and is therefore accessible under ground. Ma- 
terial from this hole will be conducted by direct pipe con- 
nections from the bottom of the hole in through the Skid- 
more Vein and then by rock tunnels, driven at an angle 
of 35 deg. up into the Mammoth Vein. A cross-section 
of these proposed tunnels, and the general location of 
them, will be found in the accompanying drawings. 
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SURFACE PLANTS 


No figures regarding the amount of material that will 
be required are available but it is obvious that there will 
be sufficient needed to justify the installation of the most 
economical methods available. In the accompanying 
drawing, a rough map of the proposed surface installation 
is given. It will be observed that this involves the ccn- 


struction of two miles of standard-gage railroad. The 
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Dam In THE No. 3 NortuH TUNNEL 


curvature and grade of this line will be comparatively 
heavy, but the construction will not involve much work. 
amounting to little more than barely surfacing the trae 
except for one short stretch where there is a moderate fill 
in breaking away from the main line. L 
The material to be flushed will be hauled over this line 
and washed down the holes by the flush water from the 
Lansford breaker. The water line from the breaker [0 | 
the drill hole will be 7600 ft. long, and made up of 14-in. 
wood pipe, together with whatever miscellaneous pipe 1 
available. This water will be handled by a 42x20x72_ 
single-acting pump manufactured in the local shops; i* 
has a capacity of 1500 gal. per min., and will be workin= 
under a 230-ft. head. As will be observed on the drawing, | 
a fresh-water line is provided to supply the drills. 
wes 


Boilers left full of water while out of service often suffer 
from external corrosion because the cold surfaces condense 
the vapor in the air and corrosion is rapid, especially in the 
presence of the sulphur compounds in soot.—Bromley inh 
“Power.” 
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~SYNOPSIS—Further light is being obtained by the pub- 
dic regarding the strike in Colorado. The Industrial Re- 
_ lations Committee has: heard a lurid account from Mrs. 
WM. H. Thomas and Mrs. Jolly, a detailed rebuttal of the 
major part of their charges from Major Boughton and a 
painfully neurotic plea from Judge Lindsey. Meantime 
VE . 

the latter has been unsparingly condemned by local cham- 
‘bers of commerce and others. On the whole it seems that 
an end of the whole agitation will come if the army of: 
the United States removes all men without occupation 
who are strikers from the zone of trouble. 

Lond 

x 

The Industrial Relations Committee received a visit on 
May 27 from Mrs. M. Scott, president of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, who brought with her Mrs. P. Jolly and Mrs. 
| M. H. Thomas, the two women who had accompanied Judge 
“Lindsey to New York City and Washington. Mrs. J. Borden 
‘Harriman moved that the women be heard. 

Mrs. Jolly testified to the excellent relations existing be- 
tween militia and “strikers” early in the strike. Apparently 
‘this changed when a search was made for arms and ammuni- 
‘tion. She declared that the miners’ families were forbidden 
| with oaths to go to the post office and that in December, when 
i) there was deep snow on the ground they were ordered to 
‘leave their tents. When a woman with a sick child in her 
arms tried to return a revolver was placed at her head. 

Probably the report of Major-General Chase throws a 
clearer light on this event, if Mrs. Jolly’s statement refers to 
‘the Forbes camp in which Chase declares there were no 
“women and children. Mrs. Jolly declared she pinned red 
crosses over her white dress and wanted to intercede but “all 
I got was a bullet through the heel of my shoe.” 

It is needless after having published the report of Major 
B. J. Boughton for us to rehearse his testimony. Judge Lind- 
sey spent much of his time denouncing John D. Rockefeller 
and his Colorado aides. He stated: 

“The new feudalism, which deliberately refuses personal 
relations is only a new and novel system of suicide. The 
President of the United States should prevent it as a police- 
man seizes the poor devil who is trying to leap into the river.” 

The court martial of H. BE. Linderfelt has been completed 
and John Lawson, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
has testified. As we suspected, Lawson showed himself rather 
a correct than an interesting witness. He aids and abets 
rather than violates the law by direct action. He did not 
try to get to the camp at Ludlow until some time after the 
fight had begun as he was at Trinidad when he learned of 
the shooting. He did not succeed in entering the colony, and 
he left it after a few hours, before the fire took place. 




















{USED A WHITE FLAG TO PROTECT HIM AS HE TRIED TO 
JOIN HIMSELF TO THE ENEMY 


With John Boralich, the union chauffer, and Peter Gor- 
man, he had taken an automobile to go into the colony. He 
pinned a handkerchief on the front of the automobile and 
| tried under cover of this flag to get among the tents. He 
lwas in the same condition as a man who tried to run a block- 
ade under the white flag. 

We will grant him that his purpose may have been peace- 
able and not belligerent, but nevertheless he could not com- 
‘plain if he came under fire. Had he approached, not the camp, 
but the militia with his white flag, the situation would have 
| been wholly different. In fact the strikers by their own testi- 
‘mony have used the white flag as a means of obtaining im- 
proper ends and consequently can hardly claim for it any 
inviolability. Lawson declared he had no guns in his auto- 


‘mobile. 
HOISTED A WHITE FLAG TO AID IN ESCAPE 


The court has returned its verdict. It fis thought that it 
has stated among other things that Premo Larese was killed 
while attempting to escape with a horse and buggy from the 
tent colony under the protection of a white flag. He was 
‘called upon to halt and he opened fire with a revolver. It 
may be true that some men were foolish enough to believe 
that any act not directly belligerent could be performed with 
immunity under the white flag, but it is intended to be used 
for surrender or parley and its use for other purposes needs 


mutual agreement. 
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ONLY GUILTY OF TECHNICAL ERRORS 


It is further understood that the court finds that the 
soldiers did not know that there were any women and child- 
ren remaining in the colony after the battle started, that 
the 11 children and two women were suffocated by exhaustion 
of oxygen from the atmosphere within the narow confines of 
the cave, that all were dead before the fire started and that 
the Snyder boy was shot in the forehead by a bullet from the 
guns of the strikers north of the colony when the child ran 
outside during the battle. Carlo Costa, they are said to de- 
clare, was killed at the sandhills by the Colorado & South- 
eastern R.R. tracks in a battle against the state troops. 

It is also said that Sergeant Patrick N. Cullen is criticized 
for failing to give safe conduct to Louis Tikas and that 
Privates F. M. Mason and Dan Pacheco are condemned for not 
living up to the articles of war which require that a guard 
shall protect a prisoner with his own life if need be. 

The people of Colorado generally are much stirred at the 
condemnation of the militia and with reason. Governor Am- 
mons writing to L. C. Paddock of the Boulder “Daily Camera,” 
says that for almost six months as many as 40 stations were 
maintained scattered over a territory greater in extent than 
some states without killing a single “striker.” 


SECRET ORDERS 





THE MILITIA IS 


DEFEND MILITIA 


The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite Freemasons at 
Denver, Colo., have adopted a strong endorsement of the 
militia and framed a defense of its martyrs while recognizing 
that “in this insurrection, as in all actual warfare, there may 
have been cases of wrong by individual members of the Na- 
tional Guard of Colorado.” 

The Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Kensing- 
ton Council No. 16, Denver, Colo., has also made a strong 
report defending the state government, its militia and its 
citizens. It calls attention to several important facts and 
only fear of repetition keeps us from detailing them. It 
tells how the militia at Ludlow after the battle, despite the 
fact that their pay was months in arrears, collected $18 for the 
suffering women and children. It defends the militia from 
cowardice and says that there were from 400 to 800 men in 
the Ludlow attack and only 34 men to meet that mob of 
blood-thirsty foreign anarchists. What wonder we may add 
that a roughly collected body of men, mine guards, company 
men and mine workers, white and black, came down from 
Aguilar to defend the devoted company of militia thus in 
danger of extermination. 

The Kensington Council likewise states: “The tent colony 
was purposely so located as to command an_ unobstructed 
view of the railway depot near at hand where working men 
were obliged to get on and off the trains. The conduct of the 
strikers during the winter was such that it was necessary 
to send a detail of soldiers to meet every train in order to 
rrotect the nonunion men from physical violence.” 


THOSE WHO WANTED TO WORK WERE IMPRISONED 


No man wishing to leave the colony and go to work could 
do so except under guard of the state troops and during the 
winter over a hundred men were in this way taken from the 
tent colony under military guard eat their own request. 

On Apr. 20, a detail of men was sent in the usual manner 
to rescue a man who had called for help to get away. This 
time the man was not given up. Then followed the Ludlow 
battle which we need not again describe. 

Hardly less forceful was the defense of the Cafion Citv 
Chamber of Commerce. The respectable citizens of Colorado 
are certainly beginning to take an interest in politics and are 
sweeping aside those who have used the vote for the de- 
fense of disorder. 


OVER A HUNDRED EX-SOLDIERS AT LUDLOW 


Speaking at Greely, Colo. Adjutant General Chase said of 
the Ludlow colonists, “I feel a great compassion for those 
men. They are ignorant foreigners. To my knowledge, 120 
were trained soldiers, fresh from fighting in the Balkans and 
in Bulgaria. One thousand persons were in that tent colony, 
700 men and about 300 women. The troops went to Trinidad 
in an impartial frame of mind to establish peace and order 
and it was done under the most trying conditions and the 
work will ever reflect credit on these students, school teach- 
ers, merchants, doctors and lawyers—these men who have 
been called gunmen. 

In eight months the strike has cost from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. This includes $700,000 expended for the state 
militia, $6,925,000 spent by the United Mine Workers of 
America and the millions lost by the operators. The total 
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tonnage for the first three months of 1914 was 2,817,675 tons 
against 3,638,436 for the same period a year ago, a decline 
of 22.5 per cent. only. 


THE UNION BURDEN 


But Lawson states that 8500 men are on strike, that is, we 
suppose, are on the payroll of the union. The burden of the 
strike is immense to that organization and it owes a vote 
of thanks to the U. S. Army for preventing all the army of 
unemployed and “won’t works” from feinting a desire to 
work for the companies and getting the financial assistance 
of the union thereafter. 


ALTACK ONGU=S- LROOES 


The militia secured peace for six months, and also, by the 
way, 1947 guns acording to Adjutant General Chase. It is 
doubted whether the U. S. troops will do much better. At 
the village of Segundo in Los Animas County, near the south- 
ern state line, a U. S. soldier on May 26 had to dodge a missile 
thrown from the window of a scale house. He was also fired 
at and returned the fire. More than 20 shots were then fired 
on the military patrol from a hillside overlooking the camp 
by the gunmen of the “strikers.” There has been much pick- 
eting and eight men who had been working at Sopris were 
prevented from boarding an interurban car for that place. 

William Diamond, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
has announced that a number of eastern organizers will be 
brought into Colorado from the East. Col. Locket, of the 
U. S. Army, is considering whether this will be allowed. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The legislative mediation committee, so called, is in doubt 
whether it is empowered to do any more than investigate 
and has finally decided that it will make an investigation and 
how it will be done. Senators Pierson and Stephan go to 
Routt County, Representatives Smedley and Wright to Boulder 
and Weld counties, and Senator Burris and Representative 
Fincher to the southern coal fields. This decision was reached 
May 27. It is thought the trips will take about a week or 
10 days. 

It is not necessary to specify in detail the action of the 
grand jury at Trinidad and Cafion City in the indictment of 
the men who were engaged in attacking the mines at Forbes 
and Chandler. One hundred men were indicted for the latter 
offense. 


PROFIT SHARING AND SOCIALISM 

Brilliant suggestions for ending the strike are that the 
Union shall open mines and operate them, making them ab- 
solutely safe and surrounding them with dwellings of a su- 
perior order. The profits can be divided among the working 
men who will be stockholders. The Union was urged to 
do this by Governor Ammons long ago, but no reply was made 
to his proposal. The experiments made in Wyoming by work- 
ingmen who opened mines, and perhaps in Colorado also, do 
not hold out much assurance of success. 

The Coal Consumers’ Legislative League desires to meet 
the problem with an amendment to the constitution by which 
the state board of land commissioners may open mines, ex- 
tract and sell coal, paying 10c. into the school fund anda an- 
other 10c. toward the amortization of the debt incurred, the 
bonds not to exceed $500,000. 


FORBES MINE PERMITTED TO RESUME 


The Forbes mine resumed operations May 25 with 95 men 
who were working there before the attack was made on that 
operation Apr. 29. On that date, the tipple, mine office and 
other buildings were burned and nine persons killed.’ The 
commander of the troops in that locality does not object to 
the mines reopening, provided no new men are brought in to 
replace those murdered and driven away by force of arms. 
Benignity supreme! 
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More Anthracite Articles to 
Come 


We have been able to print only a part of the anthra- 
cite articles that were submitted by our contributors for 
publication in our issue this week. Other interesting 
matter relative to hard-coal mining will apear next week, 
and in succeeding numbers of Coat Ac. We are sure 
our readers will find the articles of Messrs. Conner and 
Warren so interesting and instructive that they will not 
find fault with us for devoting so much space to them. 
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Gas in Anthracite Mimes 
By W. D. OwEns.* 


In connection with anthracite mining, I want to call 
attention to a fact that it seems to me is much over- 
looked, or to which proper credit is not commonly given. 
We often hear the statement made that there is generally 
more gas in bituminous coal mines than is to be found in 
anthracite workings. 

I believe that this idea, which is contrary to my own 
experience, can be attributed largely to the teaching 
of geologists and scientists that anthracite was originally 
in a state similar to that of bituminous coal; and that, 
for a long period of time, these deposits were subjected 
to the modifying influences of great heat and pressure. 
The inference is natural that this great heat, which sug- 
gests to one’s mind a condition similar to what might 
exist in the vicinity of a volcano, would drive all the 
gases out of the coal in the same manner that we know 
the gases are driven off from bituminous coal by heat. 

Another fact hard to understand is how it happens 
that anthracite contains, on the average, only about one- 
half the amount of ash usually found in bituminous coal. 
It would seem that if anthracite was formed from bitu- 
minous coal by the action of great heat, not only would 
the gases be driven from the coal, but the percentage of 
ash in the anthracite might be expected to be much 
higher than that in bituminous coal. 

From these well-established facts of science, it seems 
difficult to understand or explain the presence of so large 
a quantity of gas as is found in many anthracite dis- 
tricts. I have had a wide experience in the mining of 
many different grades of coal, in different parts of the 
world. For 20 years, I was engaged in mining coal in 
Wales, in the Bryndu colliery, Kenffig, South Wales, 
which was considered a very gaseous mine. The coal was 
entirely bituminous, and the Gribbwr seam was consid- 
ered the best coal to be obtained in the British Isles, for 
coking purposes. Following this, I worked in the Morva 
colliery, near Aberavon, where the coal was of the same 
quality; and, later, in the Park colliery, Britoin Ferry, 
South Wales. The coal here was also bituminous, but 
the seams were thinner and on a heayy vitch. Again, | 
was employed in the Bwllva colliery, Aberdare, where th 
coal was semibituminous and worked on the longwall sys- 
tem. I worked for a time in the celebrated “Fernds He 
colliery, where 181 men were killed, in the last explosio 
in that mine; and, again, in collieees in the upper en 
of the Rhondda Valley. Practically all of these mines 
were gaseous mines. 1 

Cnnme to this country at the age of 31, my experi-- 
ence has since been confined! to the mining of anthracite 
coal. As far as I he ve been able to diaceree the mines 
of the anthracite valley, particularly those of the Wyom- 
ing Valley, Luzerne County, Penn., extending from a 
point near Pittston to Nanticoke, contained more gas 
than I ever saw in any bituminous or semibituminous — 
mine. I recall an instance of 21 years ago, where the 
volume of air circulating in the mine was 181,000 cu.ft. 
per min., and a test with the Davy lamp, at the foot 
of the upeast shaft, gave a cap from 14 to 3% in. on a 
Y-in. flame. When it is remembered that a 14-in. cap 
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if gas in the current, it is readily seen that this mine 
vas generating between 3000 and 4000 cu.ft. of gas per 
nin, 

The above is only one of many similar cases existing 
pn the mines about Wilkes-Barre. There are many mines 
iere circulating nearly 500,000 cu.ft. of air per min., 
md I doubt if similar conditions, in respect to gas, 
‘an be shown in any bituminous mine, in this country 
ir elsewhere. I know that the same conditions do not 
iold in all anthracite beds, for the anthracite mines of 
Vales had little gas, at least as far as the development 
iad gone at the time I was there. If bituminous work- 
ngs can show more gas generated in the mines than that 
ust mentioned in regard to anthracite mines, I would 
versonally much appreciate learning the facts. 


oe 
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An Interesting Anthracite 
) Development 


{ 

~ One of the most interesting small developments, at 
‘mesent going on in the anthracite region, is to be found 
short distance above Wilkes-Barre. Here, the Delaware, 
uackawanna & Western R.R. Co. is developing a small 
jract, about 130 acres, of isolated coal land. 
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Hoisting in the two shafts above mentioned will be ac- 
complished by means of steam hoisting engines, which 
will be duplicates of each other. Ventilation will be se- 
cured through two duplicate fans of the narrow-vane 
type. 

It is not at the mine itself, however, that the chief 
interest in this development centers, but in the fact that 
the coal will not be prepared in the vicinity of the shaft. 
The entire output of this mine will be hauled approxi- 
mately two miles and preparation made at the Pettebone 
breaker. 

The tramroad connecting the mine with the breaker 
presents many engineering difficulties. Considerable 
grading has had to be done and at least five bridges vary- 
ing in length from those sufficiently long to carry the 
track over streets and street-car lines to one which spans 
the Susquehanna River must be traversed. A steel trestle 
several hundred feet in length is employed to carry the 
track across a small brook and the low flat lands upon 
either side of it. Another bridge spans six tracks of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Across the Susquehanna River the tramroad will be 
carried on arms from the trusses of the old Wilkes-Barre 
& Eastern R.R. (now the Delaware & Hudson) bridge. 


A STREET AND TROLLEY LINE 


SPANNING 
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Stree, TRESTLE ACROSS BROOK AND FLAT, AND THE Bripcr Across THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER WITH THE 
PETTEBONE BREAKER IN THE DISTANCE 


Two shafts are being suak upon this property, one for 
joisting the coal and the other as an air shaft. The lat- 
'r contains two cage compartments for the accommoda- 
on of men and material, one airway and a compartment 
w pipes and electric conductors. At the present time, 
rese shafts are down to a depth of about 630 ft. The 
dist shaft will eventually be continued to 1150 ft., while 
ie air shaft will only be driven as far as the Baltimore 
‘am, and the lower measures reached therefrom by 
eans of slopes. 


Although this bridge is an old structure much repair 
work was necessary to put it in shape for operation. 
Beyond the river proper, a considerable length of steel 
trestling is required before the road reaches the Pette- 
bone breaker. 

Although in many places in the coal fields the product 
of the mine must be hauled long distances before being 
placed in railroad cars, it is seldom indeed that such 
hauls present so many engineering problems and diffi- 
culties as does the one just described. 
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Frederick Kk. Zerby 


One of the most interesting men in the anthracite field 
is Fred Zerby, general manager of the Kingston Coal Co., 
Kingston, Penn. He is rich in original ideas, and in 
spite of his love of precision and insistence on details, 
he ee to a remarkable degree that most admirable 
quality “humanity.” Many mine managers are so en- 
grossed in the work they are carrying on, and the attain- 
ment of their company’s success, that they are unable 
to stoop low enough to see and feel with the hundreds of 
men in their employ. Mr. Zerby, however, has the happy 
faculty of being able to place himsclf in the other fellow’s 
position, and this, more than anything else, accounts for 
his success. 


Coat Nes 


FREDERICK E. ZERBY 





Standing less than 5 ft. 7 in., stockily and proportion- 
ately built, with keen black eyes looking out from under 
heavy brows, Fred Zerby appears to be just what he 
actually is—a bundle of nerves—a dynamo of human 
energy. He is a tireless worker and an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of mining. 

Mr. Zerby can be persuaded to talk about almost any- 
thing except himself; however, it is a fact that his first 
important experience in mining was secured with the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., where ne was appointed super- 
intendent of mines in the Hazleton division. Later he 
was transferred to Wilkes-Barre, and became superintend- 
ent of the same company’s Wyoming division. When the 
late Robert Mercur died, the Kingston Coal Co., looking 
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about for a suitable man to manage their collieries, set- 
tled upon Mr. Zerby, offering him the position, which he 
finally accepted. 

The Kingston company, with several collieries in Ed. 
wardsville and one in Plymouth, under Mr. Zerby’s super. 
vision has become one of the most successful of the in- 
dependent mining concerns. In his work of bettering 
conditions for his employees, he has erected modern home 
to replace shanties formerly occupied by many of the 
Kingston miners. Culm banks have been removed, anc 
in their place he has put in splendidly equipped play. 
grounds. Night schools have been established for the 
young and old, and a company band has been organize 
for musical entertainment. Libraries have been createc 
and hospitals erected. 

All of these improvements have been made at the com 
pany’s expense, therefore it is not hard to understanc 
why the miners of the Edwardsville section speak of Fre¢ 
Zerby as the best general manager the Kingston Coal Co 
ever had. It is doubtful if any mining concern in tli 
anthracite field can boast a more !oyal army of workmer 
than the corporation at present managed by Mr. Zerby 
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John C. Haddock 


We have all heard so much about self-made men tha 
any writer using the expression must feel some trepida 
tion. However, if there is any merit in a man’s advance 
toward success over serious obstacles, and without the ait 
of helping hands, John Haddock is surely worthy 0 
mention. 

As an independent operator and president of the Ply 
mouth Coal Co., he is reckoned as a force throughout thi 
mining districts of the Pennsylvania anthracite field. Fey 
men possess more dogged determination and are les 
compromising in battle than Mr. Haddock. 

Not many men in his employ, even if younger in years 
can stand the pace he sets in his business life. His work 
is his recreation. In summer or winter, early and late 
he will be found toiling away, without any apparent re 
laxation from the strain of his labors. Mr. Haddodl 
was born in the north of Ireland, County Longsford 
1850. When an infant in arms, he was brought by Ii 
parents to the shores of Americd, and for 11 years live 
in Lenox, Mass. 

His first job was that of an errand boy for a commercia 
house in Newport, R. I. His salary was $2 per week 
After 18 months of this work, he became a clerk in ¢ 
wholesale grocery store and held this position for om 
year. Then came a chance for him to connect himsel 
with the wholesale and retail coal business, and in 1871 
he was sent to Fall River, Mass., to take charge of a eva 
business in that town. In 1874 he went to New York t 
become manager of Meeker & Dean, wholesale coal deal 
ers. 

In 1877, Mr. Haddock decided to set out for himself 
and one year later he took over the lease of the Dodso! 
mine at Plymouth, Penn. He successfully operated thi 
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colliery until 1882, when he branched out and, with 
‘Charles 8. Steel as partner, took over the lease of the 
Black Diamond mine in Luzerne, Penn., consolidating 
this latter property with the Plymouth colliery to form 
the Plymouth Coal Co. 

| As early as 1890, he started an agitation for the 
regulation of the supply of coal cars. He discussed the 
matter with many of the big railroads, and not feeling 
satisfied with conditions as they stood, he asserted public- 
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| JoHN C. Happock 


ly that the railroads were discriminating against the in- 
|dependent operators. His contention was that the dis- 
imination was not only a hardship on the smaller op- 
j2rators, but on the men who worked for them. 

He then began a systematic study of this big question, 
jamd while his attack for improved conditions was di- 
rected only at the D., L. & W. Co., the contest was really 
ye of far-reaching effect. 

As a result of this fight, led by Mr. Haddock and sev- 
eral other independent coal men in the anthracite field, 
iscrimination on the part of the coal railroads against 
the small operators apparently ceased, and the little fel- 
“OWS were given equal rights in the matter of coal trans- 
dortation and the distribution of cars. 

And Mr. Haddock’s entire attention has not been de- 
‘voted exclusively to purely corporation matters, forget- 
‘ing the men who have made possible his success. It was 
|shrough the instrumentality of his personal efforts that 
‘the Plymouth Coal Co. established a tax on its own coal 
to ereate a benefit fund for employees, made dependent 
on the company through mine accidents. 


_ The boiler and the furnace are twin brothers, but they 
must be regarded as independent units and their efficiency 
separately considered. Though the boiler may be perfect, 
the furnace may be most inefficient. In fact, it usually is, as 
tis generally erected by ordinary bricklayers who are not 
$Superintended by specialists. 

: 
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Industrial Peace Imcreases 
ie ficiemcy of Miners 


With the coming of industrial peace in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania has come greater efficiency among 
the miners and more production of coal per man. With 
the greater efficiency has come increased earning power, 
as the miners are paid for the coal they produce. 

When the breakers are not running it is useless for the 
miners to cut coal, so the only way to arrive at a right 
and just estimate of their efficiency is to divide the an- 
nual output of the mines by the product of the number 
of miners employed and the number of breaker days. 
The result of this calculation, based on the figures in the 
last Report of the Bureau of Mines, is as follows: 


Average Total Average 
No. of No. of Miners’ Output Production 
Miners Em- Days Working in Per Miner 
Year ployed Worked Days Tons Per Day 
1901 37,804 195 7,371,780 59,905,951 Sis 
1902 36,392 116 4,221,472 36,911,549 8.74 
1903 36,823 211 7,769,653 67,171,951 8.64 
1904 39,848 213 8,487,624 65,709,258 qt: 
1905 42,078 208 8,752,224 70,220,554 8.02 
1906 41,801 206 8,611,006 64,410,277 7.48 
1907 43,035 227 9,768,945 76,836,082 7.86 
1908 44,340 211 9,355,740 74,592,181 emt 
1909 44,675 205 9,158,375 71,628,422 7.82 
1910 43,651 212 9,254,012 74,717,852 8.07 
1911 45,324 234 10,605,816 81,176,050 1265 
1912 44,696 220 9,833,120 84,426,869 8.58 


Thus the miners are producing nearly as much coal per 
man per day as they were a decade ago, when the veins 
were larger and the mining easier. Owing to the sus- 
pension in the summer of 1912, the number of working 
days that year was less than in the previous year. In 
spite of this fact and the fact that fewer miners were 
employed, the production increased from 81,176,050 to 
84,426,869 tons, and the average production per miner 
per day increased by nearly a ton. This implies an in- 
crease in efficiency of over 40,000 tons a day, and is 
a strong argument in favor of industrial peace, which 
benefits employer and employee alike. 
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Few Accidents im the 
SmoKeless Mimes 


The records of the West Virginia State Mining Depart- 
ment, which have just been made public by Earl A. 
Henry, chief inspector, show that in the month of April 
there were 31 fatal accidents in the coal mines of West 
Virginia. This is a gain over the previous month. 

The deaths resulting from the explosion in mine No. 5, 
at Eccles, West Virginia, are considered apart from the 
regular casualty list of the month because a disaster hke 
that at Eccles always stands out by itself. In the Eccles 
mine there were 180 deaths, and this brings the total up 
to 211 for the month. Of the 31 deaths in the state, only 
seven occurred in those counties where smokeless coal, 
for which West Virginia is celebrated, is mined. 

A classification of the list shows that 16 of the 31 were 
due to carelessness on the part of the miners, and these 
miners paid with their lives for the violation of the state 
mining laws and rules governing their particular mines. 
Of the 31 deaths, 20 were due to falls of coal and slate; 
five were caused by mine cars; two to electrocution; one 
by mining machine and four for miscellaneous causes. Of 
those under this latter classification, one man was kicked 
to death by a mule, another was crushed by a lump of 
coal falling off a railroad car at the tipple, and a third 
fell from a scaffold. 
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The Strikes of 1902 and 1914 


We prefer not to discuss a man with political affila- 
tions like Colonel Roosevelt and we would urgently con- 
tend that coal has nothing to do with politics, if politics 
would cease meddling with coal. But it will not. 

The public, rarely surprised at any action of Colonel 
Roosevelt, was temporarily taken aback at his declaration 
made recently in the suit of A. D. Wales against John 
Mitchell and the United Mine Workers of America, that 
he had proposed to create a pretext and invade the 
State of Pennsylvania with the United States Army. 

It was all arranged, he said, that he was to give word 
to Matthew S. Quay and that not overscrupulous poli- 
tician was to notify Governor, Stone, who in his turn) was 
to declare that he could not maintain order, and then the 
invasion was to take place. 

Now order was being maintained and a declaration on 
Stone’s part that it was not would have been little other 
than treasonable. That Roosevelt could so contrive and 
acknowledge his contrivance is evidence that he has a 
Machiavellian hand even if his intentions are of the best. 
Roosevelt’s declaration was that he intended to send 
Major-General Schofield to seize the mines and operate 
them, ordering him to ignore the writs, injunctions or 
legal papers of any court and take his orders solely from 
the President. | 

Conditions are changing extremely fast, and to illustrate 
the change of sentiment, we recall an incident in the 
life of another man who later became President. He has 
been regarded as the personification of energy like Roose- 
velt but his actions were very different. 

The President to whom we refer was Andrew Jackson. 
The war with Great Britain was barely at an end and 
General Jackson had reason for doubting whether peace 
had been consummated. A man named Louaillier had 
been tried: in the civil courts for being a spy and had been 
acquitted. Andrew Jackson held him by martial law and 
expelled Judge Hall, who issued a writ of habeas corpus 
for Louaillier from the city of New Orleans, ordering 
him not to return till notice was properly posted or until 
the enemy had left the coast. The report of peace was, 
however, confirmed the following morning and Jackson 
revoked the martial law and freed his prisoner. 

The judge returned and summoned Jackson before him 
and fined him $1000 and would have been mobbed by 
friends of the defendant had not Jackson intervened. 
The future President paid his fine, which in view of his 
services to the nation was not accompanied by an order 
for his imprisonment. The threat of Roosevelt in peace 
is in sharp contrast with Jackson’s readiness to acknowl- 
edge the civil courts even in war. 

Why did Roosevelt take so extreme a position? Be- 
cause the business of the nation was severely crippled by 
the want of coal. The services of the coal operators and 
coal workers are so umportant that the people feel those 
services cannot be discontinued for any extended time. 
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Because the coal operator has put his money into a 
service of the people of more than ordinary value, his 
rights and his profits must be curtailed. There is no~ 
honor in serving the public. Only those whose work can 
be dispensed with are free from the continued harrying 
of the press and the man on the street. Their profits 
may be unrighteous, especially if the concerns are small, 
their dealings may be arbitrary, their product may be in- 
ferior, nevertheless, the public has nothing to say. But 
the coal and transportation businesses are not of that 
class. Because these industries really serve, therefore 
they must be eternally chidden. 

It is remarkable how few are the millionaires in the: 
coal business, and those you see are perhaps as little a 
part of the trade as the vultures which prey on the com- 
batants are a part of a Mexican battle. These few rich 
coal barons have made their money not in producing coal 
but in leasing and selling coal lands and promoting cor- 
porations.. Those operators who have money have usual- 
ly made it in some side line and lost Money in coal. Sey- 
eral are in the banking business and many were well-to-do 
before they learned how unsafe an investment productive 
development of coal land always proves. 

It is interesting to note how the public has been pre- 
pared to connect ne Colorado situation with Roosevelt's 
proposed action in the anthracite strike of 1902. In that 
strike, disorder was to be only the excuse; need for coal 
was the real cause. In Colorado, the actuating motive 
would be or will be disorder, for no shortage of coal exists. 

The crime which is now in commission is not a coal 
dearth but a shortage of market. We would suggest that 
Major-General Leonard Wood be required to take charge 
of all the idle coal-consuming plants so that the-coal op- 
erators may be furnished with work. Especially those 
manufacturers might be made to operate their factories 
who whimpered so childishly when the strike was in prog- 
ress. This suggestion, made in jest, is not less logical 
than that proposed by the ex-President. 


Explosibility of Coal Dust ~ 


: 


It is seldom that readers are interested in controversies 
between editors, especially if the argument is based on 
intentional misrepresentation. Recently we were criticized 
for publishing a few statements from the findings of the 
Explosions in Mines Committee of Great Britain. An 
attempt was made to credit Coat Aan with the author 
ship of conclusions that resulted from the British experi 
ments. It is the business of a paper to give all the news, 
providing the source is reliable. '"o question the com- 
petency or responsibility of Messrs. Cunynghame, Red- 
mayne, Desborough, Dixon and Blackett is to insult a 
intelligence of coal-mining people everywhere. 

Anyone interested in the question of the explosibility 
of anthracite dust will be interested in reading the re- 
marks of Mr. Verner on p. 897 of Coat AcE last weel 
He emphasizes a point that has only been overlooked by 
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e careless reader; namely, that “the inflammation of 
ust and the violence of the explosion are two different 
ropositions.” 
Everyone knows that anthracite dust is difficult to in- 
ame; therefore, the freedom of anthracite mines from 
ust explosions. 
| Bearing on this subject, we will quote another part of a 
sport of the same British committee referred to above. 
‘hey say: 
' The idea seems to have been prevalent that the percentage 
¢ volatile constituents that a particular coal dust contains 
a direct measure of the explosive properties of that dust. 
' The explanation usually given for this assumption is that 
ae Bases derived by distillation of the dust by the source of 
pnition are the real agents in propagating combustion. Ac- 
ording to this view, distillation of inflammable gas must first 
uke place, and it is that gas mixing with air that forms the 
explosive mixture.” Hence it is concluded that any dust 
‘hich yields only a small proportion of inflammable gas on 
eating, or from which the gases are driven off with diffi- 
iity, should give only moderate explosive effects; and a 
ust that yields no gas at all should, according to this view, 
_e incapable of propagating explosion. 
| Neither ot these two assumptions is upheld by experiment. 
' eoal dust containing it per cent. of “volatile matier” caused 
a explosion as violent as one containing 35 per cent., whilst 
‘ood charcoal produced zu explosion as great, or even greater. 
| In our view there is nothing to conflict with the belief that 
oal dust, when suspended in a sufficiently finely divided state 
{ air, acts somewhat like a “coarse” gas, the aggregate of 
Haeecules contained in the one particle of dust corresponding 
9 the single molecule that takes part in an explosion of a 
/smbustible gas and air, the heat energy necessary for propa- 
ation of explosion being derived from combustion of each 
jast particle as a whole without any appreciable preliminary 
jistillation of gas therefrom In other words, heated oxygen 
|} olecules coming into collision with the combustible dust 
jarticles form highly-heated carbon dioxide and steam mole- 
‘les, which in turn transfer their energy, directly or in- 
\irectly, to other oxygen molecules and unburnt dust particles 
ad so propagate the flame 

According to this view, any finely-divided dust that is 
apable of being burnt is capnble of propagating explosion. 

Many considerations favor this opinion. The rapidity with 
hich explosive combusticn (as distinct from inflammation) 

propagated in coal dust and air mixtures is hardly com- 
fatible with the action that distillation of gas must neces- 
trily first take place, and that it is the heat-energy derived 
om the combustion of that gas which is chiefly responsible 
jr the explosive effects. Such a distillation requires an 
}opreciable time and absorbs energy. 


| All the foregoing is interesting, and coming from men 
|ho are leaders of thought—so far as coal mining is con- 
mmed—is worthy of careful consideration. It might be 
ell for the Bureau of Mines to pursue experiments along 
jt lines naturally suggested by the eminent British en- 
| Neers. 

It seems unnecessary to sugge:t that the conclusions 
ted are not original with us, ard are neither indorsed 
wr denied by Coat Ace. They are open to discussion 
jid further investigation. We also apologize if we have 
mecessarily wasted a word of valuable space in a seem- 
g reply to our critics. At least, we will not use our ink 
. print veiled insinuations and self-emulation. Honesty, 
odesty and manners are as becoming in a paper as in 
‘individual. 






















2 
A Matter of Names 


/What a thing is named, it often becomes and we 
‘nnot afford to disregard the importance of care in 
menclature. We have for a long time labored hard 
find names to fit the Colorado situation and cannot 
y that we have been markedly successful. 

‘To begin with, can we call the difficulty in Colorado 
“strike?” James Dalrymple, the state coal-mine in- 
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spector, who is a union man and strongly in favor of 
the miners in all their clashes with the coal companies, 
who would, we think, be the first to resent any suggestion 
that he is not a labor sympathizer, states that in the first 
three months of 1914 there were an average of 10,149 
miners working in Colorado mines compared with 14,035 
for the same period in 1913, and that there were in 
September of last year, when the strike was called, 12,346 
men. Thus the companies have lost, balancing losses 
with gains, since the strike was called, only about 18 per 
cent. of the men, though for a while, in October, 1913, 
the number of men employed fell to 7,696. 

But even more have we felt troubled about calling the 
Ludlow men and the persons who created the reign of 
terror in Colorado, “strikers.” It is certain that many 
of those men had never worked in the Colorado mines, 
perhaps were not mine workers at all, and some who 
were miners were not employed in Colorado when the 
strike commenced. In the Ludlow colony, we are told, 
120 men were Balkan soldiers, fresh from the war. 

It was only on July 16, 1913, that the Roumanians 
took the field against the Bilgari ians in Europe and that 
the Greeks routed the Bulgars néar the frontier. On 
the 20th of that month, Adrianople was retaken by the 
Turks. Not until Sept. 15 did Turkey and Bulgaria 
agree on the frontier question. The disbanding of the 
troops in all the Balkan states was quite slow. 

We mention these facts to show that the large number 
of Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs and Montenegrins who went 
over to take part in the war must have returned with 
others of their compatriots after the strike and some of 
them were undoubtedly induced by the union to refrain 
from work and to war for the strikers. 

We do not blame the union for hiring these men, if 
only they had not armed them; it was a good play on 
their part to agree to keep these men in idleness by 
strike pay and to endeavor to keep this and other labor 
from the mines. Had it been done without violence, no 
one could object. But it is wrong to regard these men 
as strikers, and the United States. Army recognizes that 
tact by keeping them out of Ludlow. In very truth ts 
might be more correct to term them the gunmen of t 
strikers, as it is correct also so to designate those a 
siders who, scenting battle from afar, like Mother Jones 
and some Wyoming undesirables, came in of their own 
accord to aid in the fray. 

And again the Ludlow battle, variously termed a 
“massacre” and an attack on a camp, was really rather 
a rout of the so-called strikers’ forces following an attack 
on the militia. 


These definitive statements are necessary that the read- 
er may understand the Colorade situation, which has 
been beclouded to some extent by both parties. The 


operators have not desired to acknowledge unnecessarily 
the presence of mine guards and mine employees with the 
militia at Ludiow for fear of a mi isapprehension of the 
causes which demanded the employment of the former 
and rendered natural the action of the latter. On the 
other hand, the miners did not wish to admit that the 
Ludlow camp was fuli of gunmen and non-strikers, was 
in fact a pertect Aisatia for men of undesirable character. 
The opponents of the coal companies have used Jan- 
guage which cannot fail to befog the issue and the purpose 
of this editorial is reached if the difficulties involved in 
making a precise statement are made manifest. 
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ThetdwardsvilleIlImprovements 
By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

Social inequality has everywhere, the wide world over, 
been the mother of discontent. It has been the un- 
spanned abyss, which, perhaps as much as any single 
thing, has driven capital and labor apart. There has been 
a constant movement on the part of deep thinking and 
big-hearted men to bring capital and labor in closer rela- 
tionship. And the effort has been a success in no smail 
degree, 

Students of the social question long ago discovered 
that one of the chief obstacles to overcome was to con- 
vince the laboring man that he was an important part 
in the machinery by which the world operates. This 
has been no easy task, for as a matter of fact the man 


i 


conditions for a study of the social problem than th 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. And there : 
work is still in an experimental stage—yet so high 

developed that its success is not for a moment doubte 
Many of the coal-mining le 
in their line—have in late eae made a iene and seri 
ous study of social conditions in the heart of the har 
coal fields. And the transformation they have wrough 
is little short of wonderful. 





THe Op, EpWARDSVILLE 


Edwardsville, Luzerne County, Penn., is a communit 
of about 7000 people, situated not far from Wilkes 
Barre. / 

Hight years ago Edwardsville and much of the sur 
rounding territory was a dirt speck on the coal may 
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who has lived by the sweat of his brow and whose exist- 
ence has been very much of the hand-to-mouth order 
has been slow to appreciate that he was placed on earth 
with an object in view. It has been difficult, even in 
communities where social conditions were of the very 
best, to make the toiler realize that best results could 
only be obtained when ha codperated with capital, that 
the success and happiness of everyone depended in part 
on the work he did and how that work was done. 

On the other hand, the world has had its rich and 
arrogant men, its industrial rulers who could see in 
their less fortunate brothers nothing but «. duty to serve. 
There have been men high in the ranks of the industrial 
world who refused to come half way or even start the 
journey which would bring employer and employee in 
better and more brotherly relationship. 

No industrial field of the universe has offered better 
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of Pennsylvania. Civic pride had never been fostered 
and in fact httle considered. One out of every t | 
five property owners was his own gardener and lan¢ 
scape artist. The rest were mere human beings Com 
tent to live in fairly clean environments with little ) 
or desire of ever making their village more t 
mining “patch.” The greater part of the male in 
ants found employment in the mines of the King: ' 
Coal Co., an independent concern, which operates four 
shafts, a few slopes and several tunnels in Edwardsville 
and Bas ronnie territory. 1 
Dust from the large breakers which this compam 
owned spread over the entire town, giving it a grim rnd 
ugly coloring. Huge culm banks reared themselves 1 
the midst of the village and behind and along the sides 
of these sprung up ‘whitewashed “patches” in which 
miners and their families made their homes. There 
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ere no lawns nor shade trees. The yards of the tenants 
ere the grazing grounds of goats and about anything 
xe that cared to run loose. Coal company property 
‘as used for junk heaps and all the refuse of the towns 
‘ad the company was dumped on it. 

The aim of the company was to produce as much 
pal as possible without regard to sanitation or comfort. 
idewalks, trees and lawns were unknown things and the 
j2ed for them still unfelt. There was no attempt to pro- 
de sanitary conditions either in the town or on com- 
any property. 

The colliery boss was invariably the czar of the town— 
bigger man than the burgess or any ef the borough 
ficials. Employee and employer were far apart and the 
‘orkmen had not learned their responsibility for the 
mditions existing. The gap between labor and capital 
as then very wide. 
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Tur New Town 


But that was eight years ago. Today conditions are 
much changed, because there came in the town one man 
who believed that social inequality was the cause of great 
discontent, and, in fact, great suffering in the com- 
munity which several thousand miners called their home. 
That was Frederick E. Zerby, who, small in stature, has 
a large conception of his opportunities and duties. Hight 
years ago he became general manager of the company 
and in that short period of eight years the town of 
Edwardsville has been wonderfully transformed, and to- 
day is fast becoming a town of beauty—no more an eye- 
sore on the landscape of the Wyoming Vailey. 

There has been method and system to everything that 
Mr. Zerby has done. It took him a year or so to sur- 
round himself with a corps of workers who could assimi- 
late his ideas and work out to perfection the plans he 
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had in view. For a time it was slow, tedious work. 
When he set-about his task the miners of his company 
regarded him as just another of the company officials 
who had come to rule over them—another official who 
had come to guard the coffers of the company and see 
that not a dollar of the company’s money was spent 
imprudently. 

Frederick E. Zerby is perhaps one of the most socialistic 
captains of the mines in the anthracite field. He justly 
and wisely thinks that a part of the dividends earned by 
the toilers should be returned to them in the bettering 
of their conditions and to make their lives happier. At 
the outset Mr. Zerby had a fight on his hands. The 


men did not understand him and the prying loose of, 


money from the treasury of the company did not please 
the financiers. But he won out in both cases. He con- 
vinced the men to whom he was respousible that they 
were entitled to a fair and generous dividend on the 
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Their comprehension of his motives began the bridgin 
of the chasm of social inequality. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


Finally Mr. Zerby got help from his backers in th 
company and sent ‘a force of men to a company ple 
in the center of Edwardsville to transform it into— 
park. For days and weeks a force of men were kept a 
this place. Old fences and shanties which had marre 
the view were razed and the ground was nicely leveler 
Concrete walks and walls began to make their appeai 
ance. Gradually hand-ball courts, swings, band-stand 
fountains, settees and other equipment were erecte 
\vhen the improvements were all made, Zerby calle 
the townsfolk together, dedicated the playground an 
turned it over to the miners, their families and friend 
for the use of their children. 

Three dozen or more whitewashed shanties that me 
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money they had invested, and he likewise was able to 
‘make them see that by bringing employer and employee 
into closer relationship both sides would fare better. 

Not many months elapsed before the name Zerby began 
to be a household word, and his bigness of heart, his 
concern of others, began to make itself felt. The men 
who had regarded high officials of the company as bosses 
were forced to see that in Mr. Zerby they had another 
type of man. 


CLEANING UP THE ComMpANY Town 


His first attention was directed to company property. 
He ordered a general cleanup, and in a short time the 
land in close proximity to the coal breakers began to take 
on a respectable appearance. Here and there little 
patches of lawn were sown and shade trees were set out 
and it was startling to the people of the town what 
wonderful things nature can do with a little help and 
a little encouragement. ‘Then came the awakening of a 
civic pride, and men and women joined hands with the 
Kingston Coal Co. in a thorough cleanup. This good 
work has gone on incessantly ever since that time. 

Tey conditions abit the collieries made the men 
understand that they were appreciated after all. Mr. 
Zerby mingled with them, go. some of their ideas and 
systematically began to make the people in general under- 
stand that he was not their boss but their friend. And 
a neglected people are quick to catch any such idea. 
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Coal Co., at Edwardsville, Penn. 


bad called homes were his next objects of attack, and the 
were torn down one by one until only the foundation 
were left. The Kingston Coal Co. then erected neat an 
cozy little homes, with some modern improvements ani 
back and front porches. The rent for these was mad 
the same as had been paid for the shanties which pre 
ceded them. . 

But this was not all. Playgrounds were constructe 
in other sections by the company, and wherever ther 
were waste spots of ground, flower beds and lawns wer 


planted. 
SIDEWALKS AND GARBAGE DIsPposaL ‘ ; 
Civic pride had been awakened and everyone joined i 
the movement. Mr. Zerby donated about 5 ft. of th 
property of the company to the borough for sidewalks 
and enclosed the company possessions with neatly buil 
and well painted fences so that the grim appearance’ 
which had clung to the coal breaker aad its surround 
ings began to disappear. The company provided ‘id 
Wwardsville with a free system of garbage disposal 
Several teams and wagons were purchased, drivers sup 
plied, and headquarters opened. The Kingston Coa 
Co. removes refuse or garbage from any resi i 
the borough on a request from the property owner. 
This system of garbage disposal was another means 
nurturing civic pride and the people soon realized th 
health conditions were the best when refuse was n0 
allowed to accumulate. — 
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The Kingston Coal Co. spent thousands of dollars in 
\the establishment of inside and outside hospitals, and in 
| building washhouse and lunch rooms for the men. All 
\new buildings erected on the company’s property are of 
oncrete and steel construction and are absolutely fire- 
proof. At the No. 4 colliery there is one washroom with 
1/36 bath tubs, a dozen wash bowls and shower baths of 
the latest design, and this improvement has been much 
appreciated. Such employees as do not have homes with 
bathrooms find the company bathhouse a means of saving 
themselves and their wives and families much labor. 
“Steel lockers have been provided. A man is engaged to 
|keep the bathhouse in order. 





LIBRARY 


_ Edwardsville had no public library, but the Kingstoi 
/Coal Co. has set apart>one of the best of the company’s 
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the injured men from being taken a long distance to a 
hospital in an ambulance. The company has its own 
surgeons and does its own surgical work. 

As another means of giving back to the men some of 
the money they have earned, Mr. Zerby, this spring, pur- 
chased fruit trees and presented them to the men and 
women of the town. The company has planted shade trees 
all over the town, both near its own property and that of 
others, and the borough in a few years will be a bower 
of beauty in the summertime. 

The coal dust which swept over the town in years past 
is no more to be seen. Improved devices have made the 
breaker dustless and the large, black buildings that were 
reared for the preparation of coal no longer detract from 
the town’s beauty. 

In the short space of eight years men and women have 
been lifted from a low level to the plane of equality. 
The men know Zerby and Zerby knows the men. They 
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duildings and arranged reading rooms and study halls in 
it. Several thousand books have been purchased and the 
leading magazines and industrial journals are found on 
the tables. ‘The use of the library is free. The same 
building is sed as a night school, where young and old 
;men attend’ special classes. Teachers are provided by 
the company. 


ENTERTAINMENT 












‘The company has organized a band among its em- 
ployees and supplied them with instruments. A capable 
instructor has been provided and the band goes from one 
playground to another to entertain the village folk and 
rthe children. A glee club has also been formed which 
\enlivens the playgrounds with vocal music. An expensive 
\Vietrola or a Wurtlizer is placed in each playground and 
jwhile the children enjoy themselves, the older folk are 
/entertained by music to their liking. 
| Public improvement is still going on at the company’s 
expense. New playgrounds are being mapped out and 
/garden spots are yet to be provided for some of the sur- 
rounding towns. 

Mr. Zerby has provided one of the best hospitals in 
jthe northeastern part of Pennsylvania for his men. Its 
equipment is so complete that it is more advantageous 
to perform operations there than to delay operating till a 
public hospital can be reached. And in fact that was 
the purpose in building it. The desire was to prevent 
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are on close, intimate terms. They understand each 
other. It has not been necessary for Zerby to state that 
a good part of the surplus money earned by the men 
has come back to them. The men and their families 
understand and they appreciate. 

And does it pay? While almost every other coal com- 
pany has been troubled with petty strikes and trouble, 
the Kingston Coal Co. has been free of such trouble. 
One short strike, which was speedily adjusted, is all that 
has occurred in the eight years. When the mine workers 
have a grievance they go to Mr. Zerby as a friend and 
not as a boss. They talk over their troubles with him 
and they know that he stands with them if their claims 
are just. 

What Mr. Zerby has done here can be done elsewhere, 
for this experiment proves that there is a common ground 
for labor and capital. He is entitled to much ered and 
the men who labor with him are fully entitled to their 
share of praise. They are faithful, steadfast and loyal. 
Every man in the Zerby organization is a master of the 
position he holds. Valuable service is rendered by each 
and all, but in the entire corps there is no harder worker, 
more loyal man than E. L. Solomon, private secretary 
to Mr. Zerby. 

Use the utmost care when handling explosives near elec- 
tricity as a tiny spark falling on, or a small current passing 


through powder is all that is necessary to produce an ex- 
plosion. ; 
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Recent Decisions 
Bye As i nebise ss ury eee 


False Mercantile Report as Libel—It is actionable libel for 
a mercantile agency to issue a false report that a corpora- 
tion has been sued for an amount in excess of its working 
capital. (Idaho Supreme Court, Pacific Packing Co. vs. Brad- 
street Co., 139 Pacific Reporter 1007.) 


Pollution of Streams—An owner of land along a stream is 
not entitled to an award of damages because of slight incon- 
venience resulting from discoloration of the water or de- 
posit of coal or débris therein in the operation of a coal 
washer upstream. (Atlantic Supreme Court, Parsons vs. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 64 Southern Reporter 591.) 


Payment for Coal Furnished Public Contraetor—Coal and 
wood used by a public contractor in generating power in 
ditching work constitutes “material furnished” in the execu- 
tion of his contract, within the meaning of a bond given by 
him to secure payment for such material. (Minnesota Su- 
preme Court, Fay vs. Bankers’ Surety Co., 146 Northwestern 
Reporter 359.) 


Employer’s Duty to Mine Timbermen—A mine owner’s 
duty to timber up mine roofs to make them safe for his em- 
ployees does not extend to men engaged to do that particular 
work, since the very nature of their work involves an un- 
safe condition. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Williamson’s 
Administrator vs. Blue Grass Fluorspar Co., 160 South- 
western Reporter 920.) 

Excessive Recovery for Personal Injury—A verdict for 
$12,000, for injury to a coal miner is excessive, and should be 
reduced to $7000, although the action of his right-knee joint 
was permanently impaired and one of his ribs was loosened 
in such way as to cause acute congestion of the left lung. 
(Missouri Supreme Court, Domineck vs. Western Coal & Min- 
ing Co., 164 Southwestern Reporter 567.) 


Risk Not Assumed by Miner—A mine motorman did not 
assume the risk of being injured by collision with timbers 
projecting from another motor, which stood unprotected in 
an unlighted entry, if he did not know of the presence of such 
motor at that point and it was not customary to leave cars 
standing there. (Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co. vs. Williams, 80 Southeastern Reporter 
100.) 


Employee’s Duty to Take Notice of Obvious Defects—A 
mine employee cannot recover for injury resulting from an 
obvious defect in such simple appliances as harness worn by 
a mule which he drives, since in such case he has as good, if 
not better, opportunity than his employer to know of any 
danger resulting from such condition. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Pickergill vs. Nelson Creek’ Coal Co., 160 South- 
western Reporter 936.) 


Effect of Bankruptey on Attachment Liens—On a coal and 
coke company being adjudged a bankrupt all attachments 
against its property levied during the previous four months 
are defeated, except as against a bona fide purchaser of the 
property under an attachment, and except that an attachment 
lien may be preserved for the benefit of the estate. (United 
States District Court, Western District of Kentucky; In re 
Alabama Coal & Coke Co.; 210 Federal Reporter 940.) 


Assumption of Fellow Servant’s Negligence—Under the 
laws of Colorado a coal miner killed by being crushed in a 
haulway between cars and a wall did not assume the risk of 
negligence of fellow employees, if he used due care for his 
own safety. Three thousand five hundred dollars was not ex- 
cessive recovery for the death, it appearing that decedent 
was industrious and a man of good habits. (Colorado Court 
of Appeals, National Fuel Co. vs. Maccia, 139 Pacific Re- 
porter 22. 

When Coke Plant Constitutes an Abatable Nuisance— 
Persons who reside in the neighborhood of a coke manufact- 
uring plant are entitled to maintain a suit to enjoin its 
operation in such manner that smoke is almost incessantly 
emitted from the ovens, dust is created handling soft coal 
and coke, and sleep is disturbed at night by continual noises. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


*Attorney-at-law, 817 Commercial Bldg., 
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But a mere temporary inconvenience is not subject to redress, 
(New Jersey Court of Chancery, Kroecker vs. Camden Coke 
Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter 955.) 


Scope of Employer’s Indemnity Poliey—A policy indemni- 
fying a coal company against claims arising out of injuries to 
its employees, extended to a man whose name was on the 
books of the company and who was subject to the orders of 
the company’s general foreman, though he worked under 
the immediate direction of a sub-boss and his wages were 
paid according to the amount of coal mined by the sub-boss 
and the men under him. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Em- 
ployers’ Indemnity Company vs. Kelly Coal Company, 160 
Southwestern Reporter 914.) 


Damages Recoverable by Parent for Child’s Death—Under 
the Iowa laws a parent suing a coal company for death of a 
minor son killed through negligence attributable to the com- 
pany, is entitled to recover for loss of the child’s services 
and expenses incurred on account of the accident, including 
expenses for a suitable burial. The amount recoverable for 
loss of services is measurable by the present worth of the 
child’s probable earnings up to the time he would have be- 
come of age, less the probable cost of clothing, maintenance, 
ete. (Iowa Supreme Court, Carnego vs. Crescent Coal Co., 
146 Northwestern Reporter 38.) 


Responsibility of Initial Carrier of Shipments—According 
to a recent decision of the Kansas Supreme Court, the pro- 
vision of the Carmack Amendment to the Hepburn Act which 
makes a railway company that receives a shipment for 
transportation to a point on another road in another state 
liable for loss occurring on the connecting lines, does not 
create liability on the part of the initial carrier for loss 


‘arising after the shipment has arrived at its destination and 


is constructively in the hands of the delivering carrier as 
warehouseman, as where the consignee fails to remove the 
shipment within a reasonable time after being given notice 
of its arrival. 


Injury Caused by Fleet of Coal Barges—In a suit against 
a coal company for injury to a Mississippi river wharf and 
wharf boat at Memphis, caused by a fleet of heavily loaded 
coal barges in a collision resulting from inability of the tow- 
ing boats to hold the barges, the jury was warranted in 
finding that the company was guilty of actionable negligence, 
although the current of the river was running fast and a 
heavy fog covered the river; it appearing that the fleet could 
have been tied up or separated at a point a mile or two up 
the river. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit; Monongahela River Consol. Coal & Coke Co. vs. Rie? 
& Rail Storage Co.; 210 Federal Reporter 611.) 


When Favoritism By Carrier Constitutes Unlawful Dis- 
crimination—It constitutes unlawful discrimination for 4 
railway company to allow one interstate shipper several 
months’ credit for freight charges, pursuant to a previous 
contract, if other shippers in similar circumstances are re- 
quired to make payment monthly and to give bond securing 
the same. The fact of discrimination is not affected because 
the favored shipper pays interest on the amounts due from 
him, nor because the shippers discriminated against have 
not demanded that the same privilege be extended to them, 
if they did not know that the discrimination existed. (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Hocking Val- 
ley Ry. Co. vs. United States; 210 Federal Reporter 735.) 


Right to Reseind Coal-Sales Contract—Damages Recover= | 
able for Breach—When a buyer of coal fails to pay for de- 
liveries at the times provided for by the contract of sale, the 
seller is entitled to rescind the contract and to refuse to. 
make further deliveries. But, if the seller waives this right © 
of recision, and makes further shipments, notwithstanding © 
the buyer fails to make payments promptly, notice that the — 
contract will thereafter be strictly enforced must be given 
by the seller before he will be permitted to take advantage 
of the buyer’s failure to make subsequent payments prompt- 
ly. The damages recoverable for breach of a contract to 
deliver coal f.o.b. mines are measurable by the excess of the 
market value of the coal at the mines above the contract 
price. (Maryland Court of Appeals, Sullivan vs. Boswell, 89 
Atlantic Reporter 940.) 









The Safety Boss in Coal 
Mining 


Some time ago, C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector 
‘f Alabama, suggested the employment of a safety boss 
a coal mines; in a paper entitled he Value of a Safety 
“nspector and Instructor for Each Coal Mine, Coat Acn, 
\Tol. 4, p. 206. This was followed by an interesting dis- 
|} ussion, pp. 318, 509, 743, 827, 912 and 987, under the 
eneral title Education and Training of Mining Men. 
Many valuable points were brought out in this dis- 
|ussion; but, in only one of the letters submitted—that 
(if Thomas Hogarth, p. 912, was reference made to the 
mployment in mines, of a large number of men wholly 
Iiecuainted with mining. To quote Mr. Hogarth, 
Shiploads of men who have never seen the inside of a 
nine are being landed in New York every week, and 
‘hese men come in large numbers to the mining districts 
and are put to work in the mines.” 

_ There is a vast difference in the workmen of today and 
those of 25 years ago. While it must be admitted that 
‘rom 80 to 90 per cent. of the men working in our mines 
voday are foreigners; and, further, that at least 40 per 
vent. of that number cannot speak or understand the 
English language, I believe that it is not the green 
‘oreigner who heads the list of those injured in the mines. 
Jn the contrary, the majority of those injured by avoid- 
ible mine accidents belong to that class of foreign labor 
vho have worked in the mines from one to five years and 
lave come to think that they know more than the mine 
‘oreman or any of his assistants. Such men become in- 
= and saucy when instructed how to arrange for 








‘heir own safety. Their customary reply is: “Me know,” 
“Me dig coal one year,” “two years,” “three years”; “Me 
take care of meself,” “Te no come down,” “Me shoot him 
lown,” and many other similar expressions; but the fact 
remains that they are not capable of caring for them- 
selves. 
_ I am not opposed to the foreigner, but am strongly 
opposed to the employment of ignorant workmen in 
‘mines, whether they be foreigners or Americans. Such 
men should never be allowed to work as miners, since, 
through their ignorance of the principles of mining, they 
may bring disaster to themselves and their fellow work- 
‘ers. I want to say, emphatically, teach all miners the 
‘principles of mining ; teach them how to set props, how to 
‘3prag coal, how to mine and shoot coal, before permitting 
them to work as miners. Only experienced miners who 
have worked a long time in rooms and entries should be 
permitted to work on pillars. 

I fully indorse the suggestion of Mr. Nesbitt, to which 
Y have referred, that there should be employed at every 
mine, a man whose duty should be to spend all his time 
in the working places, observing closely the practices of 
the miners, and instructing them how to cut and mine 
their coal, set sprags and timbers, place their shots, charge 
and fire their holes, take down loose top; and, above all, 
to keep their working places clean, tidy and safe. 
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This man should be known as the “Safety boss.” He 
should have authority in all matters relating to the safe 
performance of work in the rooms and other working 
places of the mine. His sole duty should be the protec- 
tion of the mine workers against both official neglect or 
the carelessness or ignorance of the workmen themselves. 
The safety boss should have the power to suspend any 
workman who, in his judgment, is not making an effort 
to comply with the law. The safety boss should act in 
harmony with but not be subject to the mine foreman. 
Just how many places could be handled by one safety boss 
would have to be determined by experiment. 

The mine foreman, assistant foremen, safety bosses 
and miners should all be thoroughly posted on the re- 
quirements of the state mining law and the mine regula- 
tions. 

A good idea would be to have the mine rules printed 
in the various languages, on cards, which should be given 
to each miner when he is employed. The cards should 
also be hung in conspicuous places near the mine. I 
would further suggest the following rules. 

1. When undermining coal, set sprags every 7 ft., 
whether or not there is danger of the coal falling. 

2. When you have fired a blast wait at least 5 min. 
before going to see what the shot has done. 

3. Do not charge any hole but especially a rock hole 
with both dynamite and powder. 

4. Always set a temporary prop whenever you are 
about to knock out another prop. 

5. Don’t imagine because you have never been hurt 
that it is impossible for you to get hurt. 

6. Never stand a prop further away from the working 
face than is permitted by the mine rules. 

v7. Always reset any timber that has been dislodged 
by a blast, before you begin to mine or load coal. 

8. Whenever you chance to notice a piece of loose coal, 
slate or rock while on the way out of the mine, promptly 
notify the mine foreman. 

It would be the duty of the mine foreman to see that 
these rules and suggestions were strictly enforced; and 
this, in my opinion, would greatly reduce accidents due 
to falls of coal, slate or rock. 

JosEPH NorTHover, Assistant Foreman, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
Seanor, Penn. 
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Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 

Letter No, 5—I have read with great interest the re- 
cent contributions to Coan AGg, relating to Safety or 
Refuge Chambers in Mines. The discussion calls to 
mind a letter on this subject, written by Jesse K. John- 
ston, May 10, 1910. The letter was addressed to Hon. 
John K. Tener, then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now Governor of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Johnston was at the time superintendent of the Char- 
leroi Coal Works of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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The letter, from which I submit a few extracts, was 
made a part of the Congressional Record of the 61st 
Congress ; and, besides giving a large number of instances 
of mine explosions, in many of which, lives would have 
Leen saved had refuge chambers been available, described, 
in detail, a plan that was then about to be executed in the 
Charleroi mine, when suddenly interrupted by the de- 
struction of the tipple by fire and the subsequent aban- 
donment of the mine, I wish that space would permit of 
the publication of the entire letter, but beg to quote the 
following allusions to the need of refuge chambers in 
mines, as of particular interest in this discussion : 


* * * How to get results from miners, who have no faith 


in science and, by ignorance, disregard precautions and safe- 
guards and become chance takers for greed of gain, is a 
difficult problem for every mine manager. 

I know from personal experience that the introduction of 
permissible explosives, systems of spraying, taking exhaust 
steam into the intake airways to increase the moisture in the 
air during the winter months and other precautions, meet 
with much opposition on the part of mine workers. 

In every coal mine, conditions exist that may lead to an 
explosion or a mine fire. While we cannot hope for the en- 
tire removal of these dangers, yet by the practical applica- 
tion of the results of scientific study, coupled with the 
eternal vigilance of mine officials, the maintenance of strict 
discipline and the enforcement of rules and regulations, the 
dangers may be minimized. * * #* 

It is a significant fact that from Apr. 13, 1876, to Apr. 
22, 1910, in this country alone, 49 mine disasters occurred 
during the summer months, resulting in the loss of 1300 
lives. For the same period, during the winter months, there 
occurred in this country alone, 111 mine disasters, resulting 
in a loss of 3500 lives, making a total sacrifice of 4800 lives 
in 34 years. These figures only include mine disasters in 
this country, in which five or more persons were killed. 

In addition to the present safeguards, I wish to offer an- 
other, having for its purpose the preservation of life, fol- 
lowing a mine disaster. I base my suggestion on the evi- 
dence gained from miners rescued and from investigations 
giving conclusive evidence that miners have traveled from 
1000 to 2000 ft. in the mine, after the first shock of 
the explosion and before being overcome by poisonous 
easesiaat ok S 


My suggestion of live-saving stations underground, con- 


nected with the surface by boreholes is not new; the idea 
has been advocated for years. * * * 
I know a great many mine managers will say at first 


thought, that the cost of these underground stations is pro- 
hibitive; but I have just let a contract for three 6-in. bore- 
hoies, at the rate of $1 per ft., for a depth of 300 ft. Con- 
sider, for a moment, a mine property of 1000 acres in coal 
that will yield 8000 tons to the acre; and compare the 
reventie to be derived from the mining of this coal, with the 
cost of sinking, say three boreholes and the instalment of 
the same number of underground life-saving stations. This 
cost will be found such a small fractional part, per ton of 
coal mined, as to fully justify the installation; and the out- 
lay can generally be saved by cutting off some other expense 
‘that is less needed. * * #* 

An actual test made on a 6-in. borehole, 300 ft. in depth, 
showed a velocity of the air passing up the hole, of 2000 
ft. per min. (nearly 400 cu.ft. per min.). In the recent Cherry 
imine disas@er (Nov. 13, 1909), 21 men were rescued one week 
after the mine fire started; from an atmosphere in which 
there seems to have been upward of 5 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide and in which lamps would not burn. It is reason- 
able to conclude that if several underground life-saving sta- 
tions, with boreholes to the working seams, had been pre- 
viously installed at the Cherry mine, a number of the en- 
tombed miners could have reached these stations and a sup- 
ply of fresh air and plenty of food could have been delivered 
fiom i thessurface.as yet 


The letter continues to give a large number of similar 
instances of the possibility of saving human life by the 
previous installation of suitable refuge chambers, and, to 
my mind, is an emphatic indorsement in their favor. 

V. L. Henry, Mining Engineer, 
Creighton Coal Works. 
Creighton, Penn. 
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Educating the Public 


Under this same heading, Mine Inspector, in Coan 
Acs, May 2, p. 714, says, “A striking example of the’ 
inefficiency of state ownership of mines, mentioned by 
Prof. Henry Louis, in an address before the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Economic Society, is that of the Wonthaggi 
mine owned by the Victoria government,” and previous 
to this Mine Inspector says, “In any enterprise, whether 
individual or ,corporate, labor and capital combine 
through their energy, skill and financial resources to sup- 
ply a product for the public in a satisfactory manner.” 

The Saturday Evening Post, under date of May 16, 
and under title of “The Vortex,” says, “You cannot get 
joy out of work unless it is a sort of personal service. 
Unless you own your job in some sort of permanent way, 
you will not sing over it. My grandfather was a shoe- 
maker and he always sang as he cobbled. My father 
went into a factory and he never sang. He got crusty and 
short over his work.” 

Without another comment, I believe the two quotations, 
coupled as they are above, would accomplish my purpose, 
which is to start re eaders thinking along constructive 
lines. However, as nothing stimulates thought so much 
as the opportunity to criticize another’s thoughts, ideas 
or suggestions, I will offer a few ideas, hoping for such 
criticism. 

Mine Inspector has quoted the inefficiency of state owa- 
ership of mines where it has been tried. In referring 
to this question, I do not wish to convey the idea that I 
commend either state ownership or the present form of 
government in the United States. Both leave room for 
considerable improvement; but, is it not possible through 
the failure of both of these plans to devise an efficient 
ownership wherein the public would share directly and 
not in the present indirect way in which there is always 
a doubt that the laborer is really sharing at all? Let us 
not be reactionary, but let us be constructively progres- 
sive. 

Has the combination of labor and capital been of the 
participants’ own free will and accord? Has it been ef- 
ficient? Is it not possible to devise a system: whereby 
the combination could become a work of joy on the part 
of both capital and labor? Mr. Ford seems to have at 
least made a start in this direction. If the news report is 
to be credited, the increased efficiency since the inaugura- 
tion of the profit-sharing plan, in the Ford Motor Car 
works, is 40 per cont. Could not Mr. Ford’s system be 
revised and applied to coal mining? TI believe it possible. 

We who have been in the business of mining bituminous 
coal, in the United States, east of the Mississippi River, 
know the enormous profits in coal mining, with properly 
equipped mines, when taken as a whole; that is to say, 
the profits of mining plus the profits of stores and rents. 
We also know the heartbreaking worries of the manager 
who tries to squeeze out profits from pooriy equipped 
mines, which are so frequently over-capitalized by the 
over- zealous promoter, 

Though some of the larger coal-mining corporations 
are clearly producing splendid profits, I firmly believe 
that the personal efficiency of the employees of the besi 
of these companies can be increased at least 10 per cent. 
by some profit-sharing plan, 

MINING ENGINEER. 
nee Ky. 
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The Eccles Explosion 






__ The map of Eccles No, 5, the mine which recently was 
the scene of a disastrous explosion, Coat AcE, May 23, p. 
848, leads me to offer a few remarks on the dangerous 
A mine of this size 
‘should be worked on the long-wall-plane system, with 
| triple entries. In fact, no other system should be con- 
( sidered and the exclusive use of safety lamps should be 
‘required. More splits and overcasts will, of course, be 
‘needed, but if such precautions were adopted, explosions 
‘would involve a smaller area and destroy fewer lives. 
* As can be seen on the map referred to above, the air 
| entering the first right of the southern section of the 
inine travels, from the first to the last, through 8 entries, 
running up one heading and down the other, until it 
reaches No. 6 shaft. Now, suppose that 8 men, one in 
t each of these headings fired a shot apiece; the quantity 
of coal thus shot down might release enough gas to raise 
| the percentage of gas in those places, to the danger point. 
| This firedamp might be ignited by a solid shot fired in 

‘the last place through which the air traveled. 

The “flies” used in the mines are dangerous to men 
| and mules and are not desirable. It is better to provide 
_ an excess of ventilation that would produce a sufficient 
| circulation of air in the rooms, rather than depend on the 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Proportion—A proportion, in arithmetic, is the expression 
of equality between two or more ratios of different kinds. A 
proportion may be either simple or compound. 


Simple Proportion—A simple proportion is one in which 
both couplets are simple ratios. For example, in reference to 
mine airways, one airway may have twice the sectional area 
of another airway; the area of the first being, say 24 sq.ft. 
and that of the second 48 sq.ft. The ratio of these areas or 
the area ratio is 24:48 or 1:2. 

It is evident that, for the same velocity of the air current, 
the quantity of air passing in the first airway will be one-half 
that in the second airway; the first circulation being, say 
10,000 cu.ft; per min., the second will be twice that quan- 
tity of air, or 20,000 cu.ft. per min. The ratio of these quan- 
he or the quantity ratio is then 10,000: 20,000, or 1:2, as 

efore, 

The ratios just shown, though of different kind, are equal 
and may be written as two ratios with the sign of equality 
between them; thus, ‘ 


48 20,000 


24 10,000 
or as a proportion; thus, 
Dae. ehoe 105000 220,000; 

Instead of the sign of equality (=) used above, it is 
‘more common to write a proportion with a double colon (::) 
separating the two couplets or ratios; thus, 

240: 48-9 10;000 : 20.000 
- The above is a simple proportion, because it expresses the 
equality of two simple ratios. 


Compound Proportion—A compound proportion is one in 
which one or both couplets are compound ratios. To illus- 
trate this case, suppose that both the sectional area and the 
velocity cf the air current are different in two airways. It 
is evident that the quantity of air passing in each airway 

will vary in the same ratio as the area and velocity, respec- 
tively. 

For example, assume, as previously, that 10,000 cu.ft. of 
air is passing in the first airway, which has an area of 24 
-sa.ft. The same velocity of the air current will produce 
' 20,000 cu.ft. per min. in the second airway, which has an area 
of 48 sq.ft. But if the velocity in the second airway is in- 
creased, it is evident that the quantity of air will be increased 
in the same ratio. If the velocity in the second airway is, say 
three times that in the fiist, the quantity of air passing will 
be 3 X 20,000 = 60,000 cu.ft. per min. i : 

In this case the area ratio is 1:2; the velocity ratio, 1: 3; 
and the quantity ratio is the product of these two ratios or 
1:6. This is expressed as a compound ratio thus, 

10,000 : 60,000 :: +: 2 
or finally by multiplying together the terms of the compound 
ratio to obtain a simple ratio, the proportion js 
10,000 : 60,000 :: 1: 6. 
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use of curtains. This explosion was quite general and 
seems to suggest, though it does not prove the fact that 
the mine, which was kept well watered, had a dangerous 
percentage of gas present not in one portion only but 
throughout the workings. 

I have traveled over a large part of West Virginia in 
the last 8 months and am afraid there is evidence that 
the compensation act, by distributing the blame, is de- 
creasing the sense of personal liability. The burden of 
accidents, which formerly rested on those who owned the 
mines where they occurred, is now spread among all op- 
erators of mines; and the sense that the burden is not on 
the corporation but on the whole industry in the state 
1zakes some managers and foremen careless. 

I visited a place in West Virginia recently and was 
told by one of the daymen that last August he had or- 
dered posts to set under some bad roof. These were not 
supphed, and in January of this year when the men went 
to work, the slate had fallen and the mine was stopped for 
a day to clean up. The mine foreman at this place 
knew something about electricity and he retained his po- 
sition because of this knowledge and not because his 
practice in coal mining was sufficient to justify his re- 
tention. 

SAMPSON SMITH. 

Mineral, W. Va. 
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A compound proportion may have any number of simple 
ratios in either one or both couplets; but the proportion 
can always be reduced to a simple form by multiplying 
together the similar terms in each couplet. 

Direct Proportion—Proportion is mostly used to compare 
similar terms or factors, in respect to two states, conditions, 
or things. A direct proportion is one in which the order of 
comparison is the same in each couplet or ratio. 

For example, in comparing the circulation in two airways 
of the same section but different length; other things being 
equal, the pressure producing the circulation varies directly 
as the length of the airway. In this case, the proportion is 
direct; because, 


lst pressure : 2nd pressure :: 1st length : 2nd length 


The ratios in this proportion are each direet ratios, be- 
cause the order of comparison is the same in each. 

Indirect or Inverse Proportion—It frequently happens that, 
as one factor increases, another decreases in the same ratio. 
In that case, the resulting proportion is indirect; and the 
second couplet is an inverse ratio, because the order of com- 
parison is reversed. 

For example, for a constant velocity of the air current, in 
two airways having equal rubbing surface, the pressure per 
square foot varies inversely as the sectional area of the air- 
way, which is expressed by an indirect proportion, as follows: 


lst pressure : 2nd pressure :: 2nd area : 1st area 


The second couplet in this proportion is an inverse ratio, 
because the order of comparison is reversed. 

Terms—The first term of a ratio is called the ‘“‘fantecedent” 
and the second the “consequent.” 

In every proportion, there are four terms. The first and 
fourth terms are called the “extremes” and the second and 
third the ‘‘means.” The product of the extremes is always 
equal to the product of the means. 

Simple proportion is often called the “Rule of Three,” 
because it contains three Known terms, as a, b, €3; and one 
unknown term, which is designated by x. 

The relation of these four terms and the various operations 
poe in proportion, are best shown by the following simple 
ormulas: 


Fae ale) Dae OP eie 
ax = be 
be 
2=— 
a 
a+b: b c+2u:2 
a—b:b ¢—2: & 
In any proportion the means can be reversed; thus, 
O25 CRT Oe 


In the solution of problems involving a proportion, either 
simple or compound, much time and labor is saved by writing 
the several ratios as fractions and canceling factors common 
to both numerator and denominator, which simplifies the 
work, 
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Problem im Mechanics 


Kindly answer the following question to settle a little 
controversy. ‘The question is as follows: 

A stick, 30 ft. in length and of uniform weight and 
cross-section throughout, is carried by three men. How 
far from one end of the stick must a cross-pole be placed 
so that each of the two men holding this pole will carry 
the same weight as the third man lifting the other end? 

BG 

Hopedale, Ohio. 

This is a simple problem in mechanics and is readily 
solved by the principle of moments. The stick AB, in 
the accompanying figure, being uniform in cross-section, 
its center of 
gravity is at 
the middle 
point C or 15 
ft. from either 
end; and the 
weight W of 











As the stick acts 
7 d 

TIMBER CARRIED BY THREE MEN dO. Win w a iS 
through — this 


center of gravity as indicated by the arrow. 

In the solution, the center of moments may be taken 
at any point along its length; but, for simplicity, assume 
the center of moments is at the end B of the stick, which 
is carried by the one man. Then, since the weight of 
the stick is W and two-thirds of this weight is car- 
red by two men on the crosspole at D, calling the distance 
of this pole from the end AD = a, we have, by the princi- 
ple of moments, 

22 W (30 — i ees = W 
20 — %a = 
2h v= 3 —15= 5 
ee See 6 TE 

Therefore, the cross-pole between the two men should 
be 7.5 ft. from one end, so that each of these men will 
hear an equal weight with the third man at the other 
end of the stick. 


Lv 
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A Longwall Proposition 


IT am much interested in the future of longwall meth- 
‘ods for mining coal, and have read with pleasure and 
profit the discussion on this subject, in recent issues of 
Coat Acr. At the present time, I have a proposition that 
I would like to bring before the readers of the paper, 
in order to get their opinion as to whether the conditions 
given are favorable to longwall work. 

Briefly stated, the conditions are as follows: The mine 
is a drift mine, with an average thickness of overburden 
of say, 300 ft. The coal is of a fair average quality; 
the seam has generally little or no inclination, and a 
uniform thickness of 36 in., with a fireclay bottom and a 
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slate roof. The fireclay is hard when first exposed, but 
softens somewhat in contact with air and water. The 
bottom has a tendency to heave slowly in narrow work; 
but this heaving is a little more rapid in the rooms. It 
has, however, given us no trouble in working the rooms, 
except where a squeeze has started. In such cases, I have 
known the bottom to heave in the rooms 3 in. in a single 
day. Ordinarily, the bottom will not heave over 6 in. 
during the life of a room. 

The roof slate is hard, so hard that it must be shot 
down, although it does not require heavy shooting to 
do this. Our greatest difficulty lies in the fact that 
the slate is overlaid with a hard “sulphur binder,” which 
will not break and is the real cause of the frequent oc- 
currences of squeeze or creep. We have lost considerable 
territory owing to this cause. | 

Our method of working has been to drive all entries 
on the double-entry system, turning the rooms off the 
cross-entries. Each room is driven with a 100-ft. face, 
there being three roadways to each room. The rooms 
are driven 150 ft. deep and are all posted on 4-ft. centers, 
to within 12 ft. of the face. Six inches of bottom is 
taken up on the roads in the rooms, in order to give suf- 
ficient headroom to take the cars to the face. The rooms 
generally fail by the roof slate caving to a height of from 
4 to 10 ft., up to the “sulphur binder, “a which we have 
found it impossible to break. 

When a squeeze takes place, the roof generally remains 
firm, but the coal is forced out into the entry and the bot- 
tom heaves rapidly, as I have stated. So strong is the 
overlying “sulphur binder,” that I have known the rooms 
to be worked out for a distance of 600 ft. along the en- 
try and to a depth of 150 ft., all the posts and room 
pillars having been drawn back. In all this area, the roof 
did not cave and the bottom heaved but 10 in. 

What I particularly desire, is information in regard to 
the manner and cost of building packwalls, and an ex- 
pression of opinion as to whether or not the conaitions 
I have described are favorable to longwall work. 

H. R. Hartsvurr, Supt., 
Beaver Coal & Coke Co. 

Wampum, Penn. 

[The manner of building packwalls.and cribs, chocks, 
or cogs, in longwall work, as well as the general method 
of procedure, has been fully explained in the letters on 
Longwall Mining Methods, Coat Acr, Jan. 10, p. 99, and 
Feb. 21, p. 339. As the subject of longwall mining is 
growing in interest every day, we shall be glad to publish 
further suggestions relating to the mining of the coal in 
this particular seam. 

The chief difficulty is encountered in the hard “sulphur 
binder,” which correspondent states “wll not break.” As- 
suming that this rock will support the overburden with- | 
out being broken, over a large area, say 50x200 yd., what 
measures should be adopted for the safe working of this 
seam, so as to insure the complete extraction of all pillar 
coal.—Ep. | 
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| Assistant Mine Foremen’s Ex- 








amination Held at Potts- 
ville, Pemn., May 25, 


26, 1914 


Ques. 1—What are the qualifications for mine foreman 
and assistant mine foreman, to fully fit them for the po- 
sition, and what are their duties? 

Ans.—Candidates for the position of mine foreman or 

‘assistant mine foreman, in the anthracite district of 
Pennsylvania, are required by law to pass a satisfactory 
oxamination and to give satisfactory evidence of at least 
‘ive years’ practical experience as a miner, good conduc, 
sapability and sobriety, before they can obtain a certifi- 
‘ate from the examining board, qualifying them to hold 
hat position in any mine in the state. 
_ In addition to the legal requirements, the successful 
‘nine foreman must be intelligent, industrious, observing, 
« good judge of human nature and of what constitutes a 
ilay’s work. He must be thoroughly acquainted with 
/aining conditions and methods of working. Aside from 
| heir legal duties, both the mine foreman and his assist- 
ints must devote their entire time to the inspection of 
| he working places in the mine and the oversight of the 
aen. Their duties include the inspection of all the ma- 
/hinery and equipment employed in the operation of the 
‘nine. 

Ques. 2—What practical experience have you had in 
|he anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania? State in what 
jnines employed, the character of the mines and the 
htature and length of your service in each. 
| Ans.—This question is answered from the candidate’s 
wn experience. 

Ques. 3—What duties does the law impose on the mine 
joreman and his assistants ? 
| Ans.—The duties of the mine foreman, as described by 
|}he present anthracite mine law, are given mostly in Art. 
2. The mine foreman has charge of all matters pertain- 
}ag to ventilation ; he must examine, at least once a week, 
| tl accessible parts of those abandoned portions of a mine 
| which explosive gases have been found. The mine 
oreman or assistant mine foreman must examine care- 
‘ully, every morning, all working places, and traveling 
joads in the mine, before the men are allowed to enter. 
‘his examination must be made with a safety lamp, 
ithin three hours of the time for beginning work, and 
jmust be recorded in a book kept at the mine for the pur: 
ose. The person making the examination must mark 
lainly the date of same at the face of each working place 
Xamined. 

Beside the daily morning examination, the mine fore- 
xan or his assistant must visit and examine carefully, 
t least each alternate day, every working place in the 
‘ine while the men are or should be at work in such 
lace, and must give all necessary instructions for the 
ifety of the men. The mine foreman or some other com- 
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petent person designated by him must examine, at least 
ouce every day, all slopes, shafts, main roads, traveling 
ways, signal apparatus, pulleys and timbering, to ascer- 
tain that they are safe and in good working condition. 

Ques. 4—On what scale does the law require the maps 
cf a mine to be made, and how are the distances repre- 
sented—horizontally or as measured on the various 
pitches ? 

Ans.—The anthracite mine law (Art. 3. Sec. 1) re- 
quires that an accurate map may be made of the work- 
ings of every coal mine, on a scale of 100 ft. to the inch. 
In general, mine maps are constructed on a horizonta! 
plane of projection, all distances on the map being hori- 
zontal distances. The law requires that the map shall 
state, in degrees, the general inclination of the strata, 
together with any material deviation therefrom in por- 
tions of the workings. The map must also state the tidal 
elevation of the bottom of each shaft, slope, tunnel and 
gangway and other important points in the mine or on 
the surface, as required by the mine inspector of the dis- 
trict in which the mine is located. 

Ques. 5—What are the conditions that should be taken 
into consideration in determining the width of breasts 
and pillars? Should these be of equal width, under all 
circumstances ? 

Ans.—The principal factors that determine the width 
cf breasts and pillars in mine workings are the following: 
Depth of cover, as determining the roof pressure; thick- 
ness and inclination of the seam; character of the roof, 
floor and coal; the existence and condition of overlying 
or underlying seams of coal; and the existence of water or 
gas in the strata. No uniform or universal width of 
opening and pillar can be employed under all conditions 
as these vary widely. 

Ques. 6—If the map shows a distance of 200 ft. be- 
tween the gangway and the landline parallel to the gang: 
way; how far can a breast be driven without crossing the 
line, where the pitch is 48 deg. ? 

Ans.—The length of the breast measured on the pitch, 
fiom the gangway to the landline is: 


200 200 
cos 48° — 0.669 — *¥8-9 Jt 

Ques. 7—What is natural ventilation; and is such ven- 
tilation reliable for mining purposes? State why. 

Ans.—The ventilation in a mine is said to be natural 
when the circulation of the air current throughout the 
mine is created and maintained by natural means or 
agencies; such, for example, as the formation of air col- 
umns in the shaft, or in the rise or dip workings; the 
action of a waterfall in a shaft; or surface winds de- 
flected into the mine workings. The means last men- 
tioned are seldom employed and, then, only when the con- 
ditions are exceptionally favorable. Natural ventilation 
is unreliable for mining purposes, owing to the con- 
siantly changing conditions that make the circulation of 
the air in the mine uncertain and not easily regulated to 
mect requirements in the workings. 
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Washington, D. C. 


It is believed that during the current session of Congress 
some action will be taken designed to create a more cen- 
tralized government for Alaska or at all events to centralize 
the power of controlling that territory insofar as relates to 
industrial developments, in a smaller number of hands. It 
has been doubtful for a good while whether Congress could 
be spurred up: to taking the necessary steps, but Secretary 
Lane with, it is understood, the approval of the President, is 
now exerting himself to get some attention for the matter 
and to secure the examination of bills which are pending for 
vesting the management of Alaskan affairs as he desires, in 
the Interior Department. 

Attention has been attracted to a special report recently 
filed by Mr. Lane in which he recommends the appointment 
of “a development board’ for Alaska, such board to have 
complete control of all affairs connected with natural re- 
sources and the development of the territory. The board 
would consist of three members with headquarters in Alaska 
and its function would be to carry on the work of the gen- 
eral land office, the road commission, the bureau of mines, 
lhe bureau of education, and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Special stress is laid upon the work that would be done 
by the board in connection with the management of mines. 
Mr. Lane offers severe criticism regarding red tape in 
Alaska. He points out that at present each of at least a 
score of government bureaus in Washington have something 
to do with the government of Alaska, resulting in a vast 
amount of red tape and circumlocution in the administration 
of public affairs. He cites instances of delays of several 
years in the handling of uncomplicated land, and other mat- 
ters which should have been disposed of. 


“Our present system of government in Alaska, is hetero- 
logous.” says the Secretary. “Instead of one government 
there are a number, interlocked, overlapped, cumbersome and 
confusing. Experience has demonstrated that efficient ad- 
ministration is best secured by centralizing responsibility 
and authority in the hands of a few men, who can be held 
to strict accountability for the results of their actions. The 
proposed development board for Alaska follows this modern 
and well tested plan for securing efficient administration.” 


The Tap-Line Cases 


More and more importance is being attached to the de- 


cision of the Supreme Court in the tap-line cases handed 
down a few days ago. The growing epinion among lawyers 
is that the decision since it affects the relation of trunk lines 
and industrial roads will necessitate the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s revising its decision respecting the 
division of through rates between the trunk lines and the 
short industrial railroads owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation and the coal roads as well as by other con- 
cerns which are in like position. The effect would be to alter 
considerably the circumstances of transporting ores and coal. 

What is considered the essential part of the opinion in the 
light of further study, is found in those paragraphs which 
have to do with the definition given by the commission to the 
tap lines. In discussing the question, “Are ‘tap lines plant 
facilities or common carriers,” the court says that it was in- 
sisted that the roads were not common carriers because most 
of their traffic was in their own iteins of production. 


The final draft of the opinion as published, however, goes 
on to note that the conclusion already indicated above, “JOses 
sight of the principle that the extent to which a railroad is 
used does not determine the fact whether it is or is not a 
common carrier. It is the right of the public to use the road’s 
facilities and to demand use of it, rather than the extent of 
its business which is the real criterion determinative of its 
character. . We think the commission exceeded its 
authority when it condemned these roads as a mere attempt 
to evade the law and secure rebates and preferences for 
themselves. } 

It is doubtless true as the commission amply shows in 
its full report and supplementary report in these cases that 
abuses exist in the conduct and practice of these lines and 
in their dealings with the carriers, which have resulted in 
unfair advantages to the owners of some tap lines and to 
discrimination against the owners of others. 

Because we reached the conclusion that the tap lines in- 
volved in the appeals are common carriers and as such en- 
titled to participation in joint rates with other common car- 
riers, that determination falls far short of deciding, indeed 
does not at all decide, that the divisions of such joint rates 
may be made at the will of the carriers involved and without 
any authority of the commission to control them. 5 
If the divisions of joint rates are such as to amount to re- 
bates or discriminations in favor of the owners of the tap 
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lines, because of their disproportionate amount, in view of 
the service rendered, it is within the province of the commis- 
sion to reduce the amount so that the tap line shall receive 
just compensation only for what it actually does.” 


The effect of the decision upon some of the revised rates 
on iron and steel, iron ore and coal will, it is expected, be 
direct and immediate, necessitating revision by the commis- 
sion of the decisions it has handed down in a number of such 
cases within recent periods. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. { 


Governor Tener, on May 27, made announcement of the 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal Commission, authorized by 
the last Legislature. The purpose of the board is to take up 
the preliminary work for the construction, if possible, of a 
ship canal from Pittsburgh to Lake Erié, through the Beaver 
and Mahoning Valleys. The members of the board were 
named as follows: 

President, W. A. Magee, Pittsburgh; A. S. McSwigan, Pitts- 
burgh; Col. Thomas W. Symons, Washington, D. C.; T. P. 
Sloan, Lock No. 4; and James A. Chambers. , ' 

The first duty of the board will be to have a survey made, 
the sum of $150,000 having been appropriated by the state 
for this work. The board has jurisdiction over the entire 
work and is given authority to appoint a secretary, a treas- 
urer, a chief engineer and such other assistants as may be 
necessary. It is to make a report to the governor each year 
of the progress made. The governor has the right to re- 
move any member. Each member is to furnish bond in the 
sum of $25,000 for the faithful performance of his duty. The 
president will receive a salary of $5000 per year and each 
member $4000 a year. The appointments take effect at once. . 

The sister states of Ohio and West Virginia last year en- 
acted some unusual legislation conferring the right virtually 
of eminent domain upon the Canal Commission which the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania would organize. Thus the 
Pennsylvania board will supervise the whole project which 
now seems absolutely after long agitation to be beyond stop- 
page. 

The Leetainturae of West Virginia and Ohio authorized 
counties contiguous to the canal to bond themselves at elec- 
tions for a pro rata amount of the $60,000,000 which it is 
estimated the big waterway will cost. This amount, how- 
ever, is to cover the interest on the bonds until such period 
when the tolls on the traffic shall have provided for th 
annual installments of interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA ' 
Anthracite pe { 


Minersville — Anthony Bushing was killed and Anthon 
Koshokskie probably fatally injured in addition to bein 
blinded by a premature dynamite blast in the Buck Ridg 
colliery on May 27. The men were hurled a long distance 
above a gangway. 
















Hazleton—Andrew Matti, vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers of the Hazleton district, was arrainged before 
an alderman on May 28, charged by the State Police, with 
disorderly conduct and inciting to riot at McAdoo. Matti Wiis 
held under $500 bail. The case is the direct result of the 
Hazleton trolley strike. Matti had trouble with two of the 
strike breakers who had him arrested. 

Failure to insulate a wire in the MHarleigh ab e 
of the Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. has cost that corpor- 
ation $5325, which must be paid to Mrs. Bridget Gallagher 
for the death of her son who was killed from an clear 
shock, 


Scranton—A number of outside employees at the West 
Ridge colliery of the Scranton Coal Co. went on strike re- 
cently complaining that they were not being paid the sched- 
uled rate of wages. * 

The examination of candidates for mine foremen’s and 
assistant mine foremen’s certificates in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania which was previously announced to be held 
Apr. 15 and 16 and later postponed until the latter part 0 
May was held May 23 and 26. An unusually large number 0 
men took the examinations which were held at Scranton, 
Old Forge, Pottsville and other points. 
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Brinkerton—Declaring he recognized no law, but the law 
f God, William T. Fox, a miner, opened fire on four members 
f the State Constabulary on May 29, and was riddled with 
‘allets by the troopers. Fox has previously shot F. GC. Rob- 
“ts, superintendent of the Fairmount Coal JCo. 


Lattimer Station—Employees of the Cranberry Colliery, of 

. Parddee & Co. on May 27, voted to continue the strike to 
dso six miners into the union. The statement was made 
‘iat to collect dues of delinquents amounting to approxi- 
lately $16 the employees have lost by idleness wages agere- 
ating about $21,000. 


' Maysville—During a storm on May 27, lightning wrecked 
he top of the Scott shaft and power plant, also the Richards 
jd Hickory Ridge collieries, of the Susquehanna Coal Co., 
using operations to be suspended. A number of men had 
‘arrow escapes. 


Tamaqua—Six miners were killed and two badly injured at 
1e Mary D colliery on May 29 when the cage in which they 
ere riding to the surface turned turtle after it had gone 
) ft. past the landing where the men were supposed to 
sembark. One man jumped while the cage was _ several 
vet in the air landing upon a beam and crushing his skull. 
he other five dropped 700 ft. into a sump at the bottom of 
te shaft. One man saved his life by catching a chain, 
hile another caught upon a projection and escaped with a 
voken leg. It is not known whether this accident was due to 
ogligence or some mechanical defect. 


Bituminous 


ion made by Inspector Alexander McCanch, Andy Pohts, 2 
iner employed at the Black Diamond mine near Mononga- 
la, entered a plea of guilty to violating the mining laws. 
'e had refused to obey an order to place a post at a danger- 
1s point in one of the rooms and was sentenced to pay the 
psts and a fine of $25. 

| It is reported that the Connellsville and lower Connellls- 
le regions with 22,678 ovens in blast out of a total of 37,- 
5 are running at just 50 per cent. of rated capacity. Against 
| is, however, is the assurance of some optimistic steel men 
at business is certain to improve especially if the railroad 
| te case is favorably decided. 


_ Washington—Another suit as a result of the explosion in 
€ Cincinnati mine Apr. 23, 1913, was filed here May 25 
jhen Mrs. Mary Hager began action to recover $50,000 dam-- 
jses from the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
)». for the death of her husband, Charles Hager. She alleges 
}at the coal company was negligent and failed to comply 
jith a law providing for the safety of miners. 


| Brier Hill—Mine inspectors I. G. Roby, J. P. Walsh and 
| . H. Howarth, togéthér with a number of mine superintend- 
| ts, foremen and pit bosses recently inspected the new auto- 
jatic safety lock for mine -cages invented and patented by 
. J. Phelan. This device has been in operation at the Brier 
|Ul works for some time past and has proven highly suc- 
ssful. 


Rockwood—The Maher Coal & Coke Co., which was re- 
ntly organized, has reopened the old Shamrock mine and has 
| ployed about 30 miners, but expects in the near future to 
jiploy a much larger number and will ship from 150 to 200 
jns of coal per day. 



















WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—After the action of union representatives 
ling a strike of the miners in the Kanawha district, effec- 
e, Monday, June 1, represntatives of four large operators 
Paint Creek met Saturday with the officials of the United 
|ne Workers, and effected a tentative working arangement, 
\lependent of other mines in the district, under which the 
nes on Paint Creek will be continued in operation for the 
ne being. The Paint Creek Collieries Co., the largest of the 
ir companies, entered into an agreement carrying with it 
» operation of the check-off, the only point in dispute, as 
7 as the district as a whole is concerned, and leaving to 
ditration later on a dispute over the wage contract in the 
int and gas seams. The Standard Splint and Gas Coal 
}, the Imperial Colliery Co. and the Christian Colliery Co., 
10 Were also in the conference, have the same plan under 
sideration, and will probably adopt it, it is understood, 
ile the National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co., operating at 
kdale, on Cabin Creek, is said to be willing to consider a 
e arrangement. 


) Wheeling—The city of Wheeling drilling for water re- 
itly struck coal at a depth of 113 ft. This deposit appears 
/-be extensive, and so far as can be learned was never pre- 
susly known to exist. The well being drilled for water 
Ss abandoned as a dry hole. 
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| Connelisville—When arraigned before a justice on inform-! 
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KENTUCKY 


Fieming—The Mineral Fuel Co., operating at Fleming, 
Haymond and Hemphill, on Potters Fork and Yount’s Fork 
respectively, has changed its name to the Elk Horn Mining 
Corporation: Thomas S. Haymond continues as manager, 
New increases and extensions are also planned for the near 
future. 


Lookout—The Rockhouse Coal Co. announces increases in 
its coal operations here and will increase from 50 to 75 cars 
per day. 

Whitesburg—Five hundred or more miners have been 
added to the forces employed in the Jenkins and McRoberts 
fields, according to information received here. Most of the 
mines in this district are running to full capacity. 


OHIO 


Murray—A small coal mine has been opened near this 
place by the North Hocking Coal Co. 


Steubenville—The fire in the Robert Hill mine which has 
burned for years recently spread to the Henry Wilson mine, 
compelling the suspension of operations in this development. 


Martins Ferry—The Aetna-Standard mill mine and the 
Blockhouse mine have agreed to the 1914 wage scale con- 
tract calling for the miners’ prices for mine run coal. These 
were the first contracts to be signed under the new wage 
scale demanded by the miners. The Aetna mill mine has 
been working under a provisional agreement for some time. 


Coshocton—The Locust Grove Coal Co., of Coshocton, will 
be the, first firm to be sued by the state for an award for 
injury to an employee because of failing to contribute to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Fund of the state. John 
Smalley, an employee, met with an accident which laid him 
up for four weeks. Applying for workmen’s compensation 
his employers were ordered by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion to pay him $48. This the company refused to do, and the 
state will sue for this amount, plus a penalty of 50 per 
cent. 

INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The program for the annual meeting of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, which will be held 
at Indianapolis, June 23 and 24, has been announced by Sec- 
retary B. F. Nigh, of Columbus. The program calls for long 
business sessions the two days of the convention: with a 
varied entertainment program. The officers of the organiza- 
tion are urging all of the members and guests to attend the 
business sessions as a number of interesting addresses have 
been provided. 


Evansville—C. N. Coupland, London, England, has been 
making trips from here into western and central Kentucky 
taking options on thousands of acres of coal lands. He says 
he represents a syndicate willing to spend $20,000,000 in 
Kentucky coal properties. 


Jasonville—The Lattas Creek mine, employing 300 men, 
has resumed operations. The Bogle mine, northeast of here, 
is being dismantled and will be abandoned. 


Linton—The Vandalia Coal Co. has started two more of its 
mines, employing 500 men. 


ILLINOIS 


Johnston City—The Cambria Coal Co., a shaft for which 
was sunk northwest of this place several years ago, is about 
to open up the property. J. L. Mitchell, of Coffeen, has the 
controlling interest, and it is understood the contracts will 
be let shortly for the equipment. Connections are anticipated 
with the Burlington, C. & E. I., Iron Mountain and Illinois 
Central. 


Benton—The Middle Fork Coal Co., a new undertaking, is 
sinking a mine a few miles southeast of this place. It is 
understood the mine will have a capacity of 4000 tons a day, 
and the work of sinking the shatf is now in progress. 


Marion—The work of raising the tipple of the West Vir« 
ginia Coal Co. 10 ft. and building a superstructure is now 
under way. 


Springfield—Owing to the failure of the special sub-com- 
mittee to agree, the scale committee of the miners and oper- 
ators of the Springfield district, on May 27, held a perfunc- 
tory session at the City Hall. The sub-committee is expected 
to formulate a tentative contract governing machine mining 
in the near future, after which a report will be made to the 
general committee. 

Pekin—Following the action of several of the miners of 
the Champion Coal Co. in filing an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy against the company, Judge Jesse Black has 
filed an answer in the United States Court. This asserts that 
the assets of the company exceed liabilities by $10,000, and 
that it is absolutely solvent, and if relieved from the court. 
restrictions will proceed as a going concern. 
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MISSOURI 


Kansas City—The annual meeting of the Southwestern In- 
terstate Coal Operators’ Association will be held at Kansas 
City on June 9. The joint meeting of the scale committees 
from the association and from the three districts affected 
will be held later in the same week, according to present 
intentions. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—A committee, appointed by the United Mine 
Workers, which inspected the nonunion mines in Johnson 
County, will report to a general conference of operators and 
union miners in Kansas City on June 10. It is understood that 
12 coal mines in Arkansas and Oklahoma, employing about 
3000 men are to be unionized if the plans as advocated here 
are successful. It is further understood that negotiations 
have been started with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., 
relative to the reopening of its mines at Colgate, Okla., in 
which 800 miners were formerly employed. 


Russellville—Two hundred miners recently went on strike 
at Russellville, giving as a reason the failure of the mining 
company to comply with the state mining laws, after it had 
been instructed to do so by state mine inspector, Thomas H. 
Shaw. Efforts will be made shortly to settle the strike. 


OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee—Col. J. L. Peacock, while drilling for oil upon 
one of his holdings, recently struck a rich bed of coal ata 
depth of 1200 ft. This fuel is of excellent quality, and the 
deposit is several feet in thickness. 

Owners and operators of coal mines in the segregated 
mineral belts of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations after 
Aug. 1 next, upon the order of the Department of the Inter- 
ior, and at the suggestion of the Bureau of Mines, will not 
be allowed to use any but permissible explosives in carrying 
on mining operations. 


MecAlester—A six-man team of coal miners from Savanna 
recently won the silver trophy cup offered by operators and 
miners in the McAlester field for the best showing in mine 
rescue work. Nine teams, in addition to two boys teams and 
one ladies team, were entered in this contest. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
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Leeds, England—Eleven coal miners were killed and a 
numbers of others injured, May 30, by an explosion of gas 
in the Silkstone colliery at Wharncliffe. The accident oc- 
curred at a time when the full force of miners were not at 
work. 
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Sabinas, Mexico—Acting on what they declared were di- 
rect orders from General Carranza constitutionalist officials 
on May 27 confiscated five coal mines. These mines, owned by 
French and American capitalists, are the largest in Mexico. 
At constitutionalist headquarters, at Piedras, it was stated 
that these mines will be operated as public property. 
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W. A. Lama, formerly traveling salesman for the Hocking- 
Domestic Coal Co., of Athens, Ohio, has accepted a similar 
position with the Hatton Brown Co., of Columbus. 


George F. Hart, treasurer of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, it is reported has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Goshen Coal Co., of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Colonel I. V. Dye for several years connected with the Coal 
& Coke Ry. as General Freight and Passenger Agent, has 
been appointed General Manager to succeed J. M. Smith re- 
signed. 
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Willis T. Thomas has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Iowa District of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Electra Mine near Melcher, Iowa, in 
full charge of the operation and maintenance of the property. 


Andrew Leckie, who has for some time acted as super- 
intendent of the Panther Coal Co., at Panther, W. Va., has re- 
signed his position and accepted the agency for the McBee 
Powder Co., of Pittsburgh, for the southwestern portion of 
West Virginia. 

Upon the application of S. A. McManigal, president, W. S. 
Courtright has been appointed receiver for the W. J. Hamil- 
ton Coal Co., of Columbus. Mr. Courtright was formerly 
president of the Union National Bank and was_ recently 
elected vice-president of the W. J. Hamilton Coal Co. 


COAL AGE 
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Frank C. Bevans, who has been superintendent of sever 
mines in the Pittsburg, Kan., coal district, has been mad 
manager of the city of Mulberry, the appointment effectiy 
June 1 Mr. Bevans will conduct the affairs of the town a 
he would a private business, and will have supervision ove 
both the municipal electric light and water plants. j 


At the annual meeting of the South Wales Branch of th 
Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, Sydney, f 
Walker was presented with a testimonial, in the shape of 
handsome gold watch, by the members of the branch, “as” 
token of their esteem and respect,’ in connection with hi 
presidency for the first four years of the Association’s ex 
istence. 


Following the resignation of Everett Drennen, as manage 
of the Elkhorn Division of the Consolidated Coal Co., the fo! 
lowing promotions effective June 15 are announced; G. M. Gil 
lette will become manager of the Elkhorn Division; Jonatha 
Jenkins is promoted to assistant manager of the Elkhorn D) 
vision; and Garner Fletcher becomes manager of Miller 
Creek Division, vice G. M. Gillette transferred. 


Tim McDonough, mine guard at Irwin, Penn., recentl 
dove down a 400-ft. mine shaft to the successful rescue ¢ 
Tony Andy aged two, who accidently toppled into the shaf 
After seizing the child McDonough after striking the side « 
the shaft finally got hold of the cable sliding down it to tl 
top of the cage from whence he climbed to the landing. E 
sustained several broken ribs, a broken ankle and concussior 
about the entire body. The child he rescued was unharmed. 
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Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. Bulleti 

No. 153, “Special Offerings and Other Used Material.” 
Borroughs, Wellcome & Co., London, Eng. “The Age | 


Speed;” 57 pp., 4x6% in. illustrating Tabloid first-aid su 
plies. 

Wilson-Snyder Centrifugal Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pen 
“Wilson-Snyder High Efficiency Centrifugal Pumps;” 40 9 
6x9 in., with many illustrations and curves. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. ‘119% & 
Lubricating Mine Car Wheels. Folder of 8 pp., 3%4x9 in, d 
seribing the use and advantage of “119” Keystone grease. 

New York City—The Second International Exposition « 
Safety and Sanitation will be held Dec. 12 to 19, 1914, in tl 
New Grand Central Palace, under the auspices of the Ame 
ican Museum of Safety, 29 West 39th St., this city. 
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Logansport, Penn.—The Shawmut Mining Co, is report 
planning two new mines on the opposite side of the Alleghe! 
River from Logansport. It is said that $800,000 will be @ 
pended in opening these properties. 


2 

Hamilton, Ohio—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. 

will soon begin the erection of large coal docks at Hamilto 

to be located on the site of the old round house which wi 

be removed to a new location. The improvemnts at th 
point will mean an expenditure of $100,000. 


Sandusky, Ohio—The large docks of the Pennsylvania RJ 
Co., at this point are nearing completion and will be put int 
service soon. When the docks are completed the capacity ‘ 
the loading machinery will be increased three-fold. A for 
of 400 men has been at work on the new docks. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Essex Coal Co. of Columbus is opel 
ing two mines on the Kanawha & Michigan R.R. about 
mile apart in the Pomeroy district. These mines will hai 
a combined capacity of 3000 tons per day. About $150,000 
to be spent on improvements by the company which antic 
pates building about three miles of railroad. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—To augment the power furnished t 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co., the Consolidation Coal Cc 
will shortly add to its central power plant a 1000-kw. gas el 
gine unit. A contract for this equipment has been let al 
shipment of the machinery is guaranteed for Sept. 9. it 
expected that the erection should be completed in the mon' 
of October. 

Fleming, Ky.—The Pottersfork and Yount’s Fork branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. into Haymond and Hem) 
hill, new cities of the Elk Horn Mining Corporation, will |} 














}. porators are B. C. Buffington, 
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completed within a week and the shipping of coal begun 
on a considerable scale. Already nearly 200,000 tons of coal 
awaits the completion of these branches, while lively mining 
activities continue. 


Floodwood, Ohio—Ground has been broken for the big 
' central power station to be erected by the Ohio Blectric 


} Power Co. for the purpose of supplying electric current to the 


’ numerous coal mines in this section of the Hocking Valley 
district. It is expected that the plant will be in operation 
'by late fall, so far as to be able to furnish current to a 
' number of mines. 

Seranton, Penn.—The contracts for the purchase of 750 
_ new steel hoper coal cars that will cost $350,000, by the Dela- 
‘ ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. were let on May 29. 


' This order of coal cars is one of the largest ever placed by 
|. the Lackawanna. 


The American Car & Foundry Co., of Ber- 
wick, was awarded the contract for 400 of the new cars, 
while the Cambria Steei Co., of Johnstown, got the remainder 
of the order, 350 cars. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Reiss Coal Co. is erecting a new un- 
loading rig on its dock No. 1 at West Superior. This will be 
the second largest unloader on the lakes. Erected by the 


| Heyl & Patterson Co. the rig will be 100 ft. high and will 


have a 450-ft. span handling an 8-ton clam shell bucket. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s unloading dock at 
Duluth will be widened 300 ft. this season and three more, 
'Mead-Morrison rigs with 3-ton buckets will be installed. 


) This extra dock capacity will take care of the coal supply 


1, for the steel plant at New Duluth. 
The Great Northern Power Co. at Thompson, near Duluth, 
' is installing more machinery and increasing its power by 


1} one unit, which will give this firm one-third greater power 


/ output. The application of electricity to almost all the large 
-eoal unloading docks in Duluth and Superior created the 
necessity for more power. 
Dee fe ee 
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|i Denison, Ohio—The capital stock of the Union Coal & Fire 
Clay Co. has been increased from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Maynard Coal Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock from 
$181,000 to $350,000. 


Norfolk, Va.—The Norfolk & Chesapeake Coal Co. has been 
organized in West Virginia with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Tazewell Fitzgerald of Norfolk, Va., is statutory agent. 


Columbus, Ohio—By a number of amendments filed by the 
Maynard Coal Co., of Columbus, with the Secretary of State 
the capitalization of the company has been increased from 
$200,000 to $350,000. : 


South Bend, Ind.—The I. S. C. Co., of South Bend has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000 for the purpose 
of coal mining. The directors are Thomas W. Slick, J. K. 
Glasgow, and W. A. Slick. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Ohio Gas, Light & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 for the purpose 
of manufacturing gas. The incorporators are Joseph A. Sloan, 
J C. Vanderbroeck, B. A. Sloan, G. B. Orwig and L. A. Sloan. 


Volga Post Office, W. Va.—The Little Mountain Coal Co., 
of Peel Tree, Barbour County, has been organized to mine 
and sell coal. The capital stock is $50,000 and the incor- 
Albert Wostenholme, of Fall 
River, Mass., C. R. Lynch and E. P. Gosling, of Newport, R. I., 
and Robert A. Lynch, of Malden, Mass. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Elmendorf Real Estate Co. was re- 
cently organized here. The incorporators are James B. 
' Haggin, C. H. Berryman, James A. Todd and William F. 
_ Warren. The company is authorized to purchase and deal in 
coal, timber and mineral land, construct business houses, 
apartment houses, factories, warehouses and operate stores. 
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Duluth, Minn.—The Duluth office of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co. has been removed to larger quarters at No. 327 West 
First Street, in order to take care of its increased business. 


_ Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
/ on May 27 declared that $1.85 per ton was a reasonable rate 
| of freightage for coke from the Connellsville region in Penn- 
-sylvania to Buffalo. 
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Montgomery, Ala.—The Alabama Railroad Commission has 
postponed until June 22, the application of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. to be allowed to increase rates on coal to 
Decatur and New Decatur. 


Toledo, Ohio-——The General Western Sales Offices of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. will be moved to Toledo shortly. 
T. P. Jones, of Pittsburgh, Vice-President of the company, 
will be in charge of the local office. 


Hamden, Ohio—The Elk Horn Coal Co., which is owned 
principally by C. K. Davis, of Detroit, has sold to a syndicate 
of Columbus men a tract of 902 acres of coal land near Ham- 
den, which will be developed the coming summer. 


Dayton, Ohio—The S. J. Patterson Pocahontas Coal Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, which was incorporated recently with a 
capital of $75,000, has acquired a tract of 1200 acres of coal 
land in Mercer County, W. Va., which will be developed the 
coming summer. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
has secured a five-year lease on the Oklahoma Central Ry., 
with the option of purchase for $2,000,000. The Oklahoma 
Central extends 130 miles through the Southern Oklahom:2 
coal fields, and connects with the Santa Fé at Purcell, Okla. 


Duluth, Minn.—Coal handlers employed by the Clarkson 
Coal & Dock Co. walked out on a strike for higher wages, 
May 23, but before afternoon most of the men returned to 
their jobs. Several agitators attempted to get the men to 
quit again, but were unsuccessful. The increase in pay de- 
manded was not granted. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The application of the Peabody Coal Co. 
of St. Louis to have the order modified under which the re- 
ceivers of the Frisco system were authorized to rescind a cocl 
contract made with the Peabody company was denied in the 
United States District Court May 23 by Judge Walter H. 
Sanborn. Exception was taken by L. O. Hawker, counsel for 
the coal company, and a formal appeal is in prospect. 











London, Eng.—D. A. Thomas recently arriving in London 
on the “Lusitania”, said that he had been asked by the big 
coal mining interests of the United States to formulate a 
scheme for developing their coal areas as economically as the 
Cambrian Trust, and that he plans to form a great United 
States coal trust, provided the Government does not inter- 
fere, which will reduce prices and make the United States a 
large coal supplying center to the world. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Coal Co., of Sydney, N. S., 
having increased its shipping facilities intends to bring 
2,000,000 tons of coal into Montreal this season or about 300,- 
000 tons in excess of last year It has a charter list of 24 
stemers with an aggregate tonne of 168,000 and up to date 
has brought up 200,000 tons. One boat a day is being 
handled at the company’s plant at Windmill Point and five 
boats per week at Hochelaga pier. Boats are also running 
with coal to Three Rivers and Quebec. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
11 Broadway, New York, has opened branch offices and ware- 


houses in the following cities: Birmingham, Ala., American 
Trust Bldg., H. M. Perry, mgr. Chicago, Ill., People’s Gas 
Blds., M. PP: Frutchey, mer. Cleveland, Ohio, Williamson 


Bldg., W A Armstrong, mgr Duluth, Minn., Providence Bldg, 


S. H. Hill, mgr. Houghton, Mich, Thos. F. Lynch, mgr. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Holston National Bank Bldg., L. F. Thompson, 
mgr Los Angeles, Calif., W. A. Townsend, mgr. Philadelphia, 


Penn., Arcade Bldg., Phil. Weiss, mgr. Pittsburgh, Penn., 
Farmers’ Bank Bldg., W. B. Brendlinger, mgr. St. Louis, Mo., 
300 N. Broadway, A. A. Bonsack, mgr. Seattle, Wash., Colman 
Bldg., R. W. Douglas, mgr. 





Uniontown, Penn.—Pursuant to an order of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Fayette County, the Fayette Title & Trust 
Co., trustee under the mortgage of the Sunshine Coal & Coke 
Co., will offer for sale at public outcry, on Friday, June 12, 
1914, at 1 o’clock p.m., on the premises at Lynn Station, the 
plant known as Cyrilla No. 5, and on Saturday, June 13, 1914, 
at 2 o’clock p.m., on the premises at Martin Station, the coke 
plant known as Francis No. 1. The first named plant consists 
of about 180 acres of Pittsburgh coal, 157 acres of surface, 
142 beehive coke ovens, 23 blocks of double houses, 8 other 
houses, a store building, barn, tipple, engine house, engines, 
boilers, electrical equipment, 12 horses and mules, and all 
tools and appliances used in connection with the said plant. 
The second plant, or Francis No. 1, consists of about 120 
acres of Pittsburgh coal, 330 acres of Sewickley coal, 475 
acres of surface, 240 beehive coke ovens, 20 eight-room 
houses, two 10-room houses, two 12-room houses, 8 other 
houses, three shanties, store building, tipple and washer, 
brick boiler house, two 100-kw. generators, three 100-hp. 
boilers, two electric mining machines, two electric locomo- 
tives, etc. 
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General Review 


Anthracite opens the new month moderately active but 
will not be able to maintain the pace. Complete lethargy in 
bituminous.. One of the largest soft-coal corporations cur~ 
tailing operations for the first time in its history. No im- 
provement is in sight before fall. 


The last of the month witnessed the customary spurt 
in anthracite coal, but as a rule the mines are not operating 
at all strong, and it is doubtful if they will be able to main- 
tain a full-time basis through the current month. A rather 
insistent demand at tidewater indicates that the New: Eng- 
land trade is still capable of absorbing considerable coal, 
but this is confined mostly to stove size and all other sections 
seem to be well supplied, so that there is not much real 
activity. May production was comparatively good, with de- 
lays reduced to a minimum. The steam sizes are being 
stocked by nearly all the companies. 

The soft-coal market continues in the grip of a complete 
lethargy. The large consuming interests are still keeping 
stocks down to the smallest possible margin, and propositions 
on the part of the operators to contract on the same basis 
as last year, are not favorably received. While there have 
been some inquiries from consumers not yet closed, the 
effects have been so trifling as not to influence the general 
market in any way. Announcement of the fact that the 
Berwind White Co. is working under curtailed production for 
perhaps the first time in the history of the concern, is 
significant evidence of the trend of conditions in soft coal. 

Contracting in the Pittsburgh district is below normal, 
consumers holding off because of their light requirements 
and the surplus stock on hand. Price cutting is being done 
on both prompt and contract business, although the cuts 
are not heavy. As a result of a slight improvement in lake 
shipping, there has been a moderate increase in operations 
which are probably now on a basis of 60 per cent. capacity. 
With the Ohio operators and miners in conference under the 
auspices of Governor Cox, the trade is marking time pending 
the results. The general impression prevails that the next 
ten days will see the labor situation definitely cleared up. 
Because of the general reluctance of dealers to stock up, 
trade conditions have failed to improve. Complications in the 
labor situation in the Kanawha district will ultimately have 
a beneficial effect, should the deadlock prove as complete as 
it now seems. 

Conditions at Hampton Roads are somewhat duller in spite 
of a fair week’s dumpings. There are only a few steamers 
awaiting cargo, while the accumulation in the local railroad 
yards is rather above normal, and there are now well de- 
fined rumors of concessions on the regular circular. As a 
rule, the market is moderately firm, due to a rather heavy 
demand from north of the Ohio River, which is having a 
steadying influence. In the Southern trade, buyers seem to 
have relinquished hope of a break in the market, and now 
appear ready to buy. A number of the Southern railroads 
will also be in the market shortly, and there is a general 
feeling of optomism throughout the trade. Operations in 
the Middlewestern field are on about half-time basis, and 
jobbers and retailers are pressing sales unusually hard. 
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BOSTON 


New low prices at New England distributing points; mar- 
Ket cargoes continue to arrive. Light movement of con- 
tract coal, spot demand practically nil, and quotations f.o.b. 
merely nominal. Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades 
unchanged. 


SLL ed 
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Bituminous—While some of the producing interests are 
trying to patch up the price situation on Pocahontas and 
New River alongside and on cars in this territory, their 
efforts are thus far barren of results. New low figures are 
heard this week at the various distributing points and yet 
coal continues to come forward without disposition orders 
in hand. Buyers who are following the market closely are 


waiting for still lower prices and admittedly the argument 
is mostly in their favor. It is understood that the Pocahontas 
field is operating only three days a week but apparently a 
stiffer curtailment will be required before the situation can 
improve. 

The movement of Southern coals on contract is very 
light. The corporations and other large buyers are postpon- 
ing their usual quotas and there is continued anxiety on the 
part of shippers who have.jsteamers and barges under long- 
term charters. Meanwhile there has been no pronounced 
change in quotations f.o.b. Hampton Roads on the standard 
coals. The demand for spot shipment to New England, how- 
ever, is practically nil and quotations f.o.b. are merely 
nominal. 

Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania coals are without any 
new feature. Prices are held on about the season basis, the 
operators apparently realizing there is a market for only so 
much coal anyway and what is sold will command one price 
about as well as another. On the part of a few shippers there 
has developed an inclination lately -to take business at de- 
livered prices that are competitive with Pocahontas, and 
New River and it is reported that some comprehensive orders 
have been closed in that way. 


Anthracite—Deliveries in May were slower than was ex- 
pected and a fair number of orders will go over to June. 
The mines are still on full time and some of the companies 
feel so confident of June business that they are unwilling 
as yet to release their transportation for freighting bitumin- 
ous. Stove is still in shortest supply and the proportion 
in any one shipment is held within close limits. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Pocahontas 


Cambrias Georges 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*ite.0 cs $0.90@1750 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.4°@2 90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.05 2.7 @3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*®.. os 220624 ak ene ae es eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*®.. si. oo.cgties o 2 ke eee $2.80@2.85 
slots) en nr ee ee 3.35@3.63 
Providence. «...25 S.ae-h sek.) ne deen 3.40@3.73 
* 1.0.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 


Cancellations on bitumircus erders more numerous, but 
market is free of demurrage and consignment coal. Anthra- 
cite slowing down as the season advances and a restriction in 
production expected this month. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market continues monotonously 
dull and if anything a trifle more flat. It is simply a case of 
no business whatever, and the industry will do well to prepare 
for a continuance of lgiht conditions until preparations for 
the fall trade create an increased demand. If anything, can- 
cellations have been more numerous during the week and 
operations have been still further curtailed about 40 to 50% 
probably being the average. One of the most significant fea- 
tures in the situation has been the development of the fact 
that one of the largest and most powerful bituminous com- 
panies in the country, which has never been known to cur- 
tail operations generally, has been forced by the slack con- 
ditions to reduce to four or five days a week. 

But even in the face of all these discouraging conditions, 
operators are as determinedly and consistently adhering 
regular circulars as ever. It is also a notable fact that con- 
signment coal has disappeared almost entirely from the mar- 
ket, and there are scarcely any more sales of demurrage coal 
now reported. It is not unlikely that the producers may ulti- 
mately benefit by the present indifference on the part of th? 
buying and consuming interests It is a well known fact that 
the large corporations are working with stocks reduced to the 
smallest possible margin, and should they adhere to this 
policy through the summer the opening of the fall trade will 
witness a sharp rush for coal. Although scarcely any spot 
business is being negotiated, the prompt market still con- 
tinues quotable on the same basis as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsyl- 
vania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. ' 


Anthracite—Hard coal continues to slow down’ steadily 
but easily under the compelling influence of the advancing 
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, the increasing price, and the pressure incident to the 
al retrenchment in all lines of industrial activity. While 
ime operations have so far been consistently maintained 
ne large companies, there are now definite signs of a 
ng up, and it is highly improbable that they will be 
‘to hold out through the current month. The holidays 
‘day of last week and Monday of this week, were gen- 
+ welcomed by the operators. 

(ove coal continues strongest, being in sharp demand at 
ints. In the all-rail trade both egg and stove are in 
_ demand. At tidewater egg is moving fairly well, al- 
ch individuals are forced to sell at a sacrifice. Nut can- 
he moved at all. Pea is in weak demand, and operaters 
woiding sending it down as much as possible. In the 
1 grades, buckwheat is as demoralized as ever, while the 
jer grades of rice are almost as bad. Individual oper- 
|. who have no contracts for barley are dumping it on the 
‘bank rather than send it down to tide. 

‘e now quote the New York hard-coal market, on which 
‘ew June circular is in effect, on the following basis: 


Upper Ports—— ——Lower Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

he $4.80 $4.55@4.80 $4.75 $4.50@4.75 

5.05 4.95@5.05 5.00 4.85@5.00 

5.05. 5.05 5.00 5.00 

5.30 5.10@5.30 5.25 5.00@5.25 

3.55@3.60 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.50 3.10@3.50 

2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.10@2.75 

2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.65@2.25 

1.80 1.60@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.30@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


}athracite market still lacks tone; mining continues full 
- but demand for steam sizes is falling off. Slight im- 
| ment noted in bituminous, but curtailed operations still 
ree. 

athracite—The first week in June finds this branch of the 
‘in fairly good condition. While there has been talk 
\spension of mining, due to the preponderance of small 
| operations continue as yet, and extra efforts are put 
F to take care of the surplus. The New England market, 
‘ng from the demand at Tidewater, can still handle con- 
able coal, but the demand centers on stove coal. Chest- 
‘eems to be the disturbing factor. This has usually been 
|led by diverting this size to the lakes, but it is doubtful 
/her this policy can be carried out because of the large 
/cs in the Northwest. 

jae month of May, as far as production is concerned, is 
|7 to equal if not exceed, the tonnage of the correspond~ 
/yeriod of last year, but it is doubtful if June shipments 
}equal those of last year. An inducement in the way of 
isual discount seems to have small weight with the do- 
ie trade now. Retail dealers find, with but few excep- 
, that householders are postponing deliveries until later 
ie season, and this is naturally reflected in the whole- 
i market. It is believed, before the month is out, that 
al suspensions will be necessary. 

uotations at Tidewater are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
il $4.45 $4.45 hers 
Pt od ek rheers Gi ane sues vs oe 4.70 4.70 
MEPIS fia riieccl orc.s: c's suse «om 4.70 4.80 
PE cece esse 4.95 4.70@ 4.85 
Tee ieee Sire < cc ek vee oe 3.25 3.00 


| ttuminous—There is some inquiry by establishments that 

not as yet closed their contracts, but are shopping 
ad the market trying to secure some cheap coal. This 
had a tendency to tighten prices, but the differences is 
jag. A sale in sight, can usually secure coal at prices 
viling for the last couple of months, and it is possible to 
‘e good bargains, by looking the market over carefully. 
Ositions to close contracts at the same basis as last year, 
iot looked on with favor, and few large ones have been 
j/ed as yet. 


BALTIMORE 


he trade generally lacks vigor. Bituminous coal occa- 
illy offering at below cost. Export outlook continues ex- 
nt. Anthracite slow but even. 


here is a general absence of snap and vigor to the trade. 
‘ninous coals are offering at times below the profit line, 
‘buyers undoubtedly have all the best of it. Quotations 
‘ond largely upon the exigencies of the particular deal. 

n forced sales in West Virginia the past week, slack was 
‘at from 45 to 55c. Three-quarter gas coal was weak, 
“some sales around 80 and 85ce. The West Virginia steam 
' were freely offering at from 85 to 95c. The Pennsyl- 
« situation on bituminous was a little steadier although 
’ was plenty of medium grade fuel to be had at from 95c. 
10. Export coal was a strong feature straight through. 
‘ng May the total exports exceeded 83,000 tons, an increase 
yout 9000 tons over the month previous. With the large 
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number of charters already announced for June loading the 
May figures are expected to be exceeded. 

In anthracite the supply is even, and a fair seasonal trade 
is being done although it does not come up to some previous 
years. Most dealers call conditions slow, but believe that 
the middle part of the summer will come well up to former 
seasons. An increase of 7c. per ton on inside the cape de- 
liveries was announced to the trade here the present week. 
The new rate for deliveries in Baltimore Harbor and to points 
along the Patapsco River and Chesapeake Bay will be $1.42. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Slight increase in production, the district operating at 
about 60% capacity. Considerable contracting at cut prices. 
Slack being stocked by leading interest. Connellsville coke 
dull with prices irregular. Shipments and production equal, 
after two months of production exceeding shipments. 


Bituminous—There has been no improvement in the local 
demand for coal, but a slight increase has occurred in Lake 
shipments, so that mining operations have increased slightly, 
and may average a trifle.in excess of 60%, taking the Pitts- 
burgh district as a whole. One leading interest reports its 
operations at 85% as heavy as a year ago, when it was do- 
ing quite well. There is a moderate amount of contracting 
and some of the contracts are taken at materially lower fig- 
ures than those expiring. On the whole, contracting has. 
not been as active as a year ago, some, buyers showing, a,, 
tendency to hold off because their requirements are light 
and they still have some stocks. Some interests report that 
their contracts taken from the beginning of the year to date 
are substantially as heavy as the business done in the same 
period last year. For prompt coal regular list prices are cut 
more than on contracts, but there is cutting even in con- 
tracts for slack, which is usually supposed to hold to the full 
price in the case of twelvemonth contracts because the ship- 
per has relatively little slack in the winter when there are 
no lake shipments. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has long fol- 
lowed a practice of stocking slack during the lake-shipping 
season, and began doing so last week. Its attitude is that it 
will not shade the 90c. price on twelvemonth contracts for 
slack. Subject to some cutting on contracts and more on 
prompt lots we quote regular circular prices as follows: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., 
$1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market continues extremely quiet, 
considering that nearly all contracts expire at the end of this 
month, and in ordinary times there would now be a great 
deal of contracting for delivery beginning July. There are 
a few inquiries for both furnace and foundry coke, but con- 
cessions from the nominal market are so common that buy- 
ers have difficulty in making up their minds. The market 
stands substantially as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.80@ 
1.90; contract furnace, $1.85@2; prompt foundry, $2.35@2.50; 
contract foundry, $2.35@2.65, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 23 at 257,- 
630 tons, a decrease of 37,085 tons, and shipments at 276,072 
tons, an increase of 242 tons. Shipments exceeded produc- 
tion apparently by 18,442 tons, the balance having been in 
the opposite direction for eight weeks previous, to the total 
amount of 84,860 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Mueh bituminous still in consumers’ 
likely to require more coal before long. 
Fair movement of anthracite. 


Bituminous—There is some indication that the railroads 
will be in the market for more coal before long. The Grand 
Trunk is estimated to have a month’s supply, but the Lacka- 
wanna has about used up its surplus, while the Lehigh Val- 
ley still has some, but no great amount. Some contracts are 
making, but as a rule the buyer asks that delivery be sus- 
pended for a month or so. All bituminous mines are obliged 
to run on short time, often not more than two or three days 
ina week. Asa rule the operators are cautious, not allowing 
their output to exceed orders. There is complaint that buy- 
ers are not above throwing up purchases if they are offered 
demurrage coal at sacrifice prices. 

Buffalo is taking a good amount of coal. The ore receivts 
by la.ce are fair for the season and the iron furnaces are 
practically all active. Canada is not absorbing a normal 
amount of coal and there are reports that pig iron is selling 
slower at other points than here. All private factories are 
running at a slow rate, but only a few of them are shut down. 


hands. Railroads 
Coke still quiet. 
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Although dealers commonly report business dead, when asked . 


if he has cut prices he is pretty sure to reply that he has not. 

So long as certain of the bituminous dealers maintain that 
they are getting full prices for their coal, the circular will 
have to be given as the proper basis, no matter if it is well 
known that a great part of the coal is selling for less. Quo- 
tations will therefore be on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for 
slack, with slack no more active than sizes. Allegheny Val- 
ley prices are about 25c. lower, except slack, which sells on 
a par with most Pittsburgh slack. 


Coke—There are still reports of furnaces in this district 
blowing out, so there can be no greater activity in the 
coke market and none is looked for at present. The pig 
iron product of Buffalo and neighboring furnaces is selling 
fairly well. Best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry coke sells at 
$4.50. 

Anthracite—There is not much real activity to the trade, 
as the consumers, even in the country, are well supplied. A 
slight spurt took place on the rail lines at the close of the 
month as usual, though it was much smaller than the aver- 
age. Shipments by lake are much smaller than the average, 
though the present showing is fair. Some winter-loaded 
cargoes are still here, as the vessels are not anxious to sail, 
Shipment for the week (six days) amounted to 125,000 tons. 


TOLEDO 


increase in the lake movement and an improvement in the 
steam demand injects a better tone into the trade. Supplies 
still excessive, however, and prices ruling low. 


There is more lake coal moving than for some weeks past. 
A number of large freighters have cleared this week, and 
others are now in the process of loading. There is plenty of 
coal in the yards and no scarcity is noticeable in any line 
save Pocahontas which is hard to get in nut and egg sizes. 
The usual 20c. advance on Pocahontas was announced June al 

Outside of smokeless coal there is plenty of fuel on the 
Toledo market despite the fact that the Ohio mines have been 
closed for two months. It is generally believed that the 
mines will again be running by the middle of June. West 
Virginia coal is taking the place of southern Ohio grades. 
Outside of Pocahontas there has been no change in quota- 
tions and most concerns claim to be getting circular prices 
for what coal they sell. 

Crop prospects in Ohio are unusually good and it is prob- 
able that there will be a heavy demand for threshing coal. 
Factories are running as usual and it would appear that the 
demand for steam coal must be large as soon as the supply 
purchased in anticipation of the strike runs out which must 
be soon. Domestic demand is light but it will soon be time 
for the laying in of anthracite at summer prices. 


CINCINNATI 


Market increasingly dull, with slower demand for do- 
mestiec grades and a continued slackness in steam coal. 
Lower prices are indicated, although it is hoped that the 
West Virginia strike will shortly stimulate the market. 


Contrary to the expectations, the market in this vicinity 
has failed decidedly to improve. Reports from the upper 
lakes indicate that while the docks are being slowly. cleaned 
up, there is great difficulty in getting boats to handle ship- 
ments, as return cargo of ore cannot be had at this time. 
The domestic demand is threatening to slump off both here 
and throughout the state, reports being to the effect that 
dealers are inclined to delay stocking until later on. They 
are also hopeful of getting even lower prices than now 
offered, which in many cases are already below circular 
figures. 

The strike in the Kanawha field is confidently expected 
to result in a marked stimulation, however, as it will cut 
off a large part of the present surplus, and make the entire 
market dependent upon a comparatively small part of the 
West Virginia and the eastern Kentucky fields, with what 
river coal is available. As this means a heavy reduction in 
the supply, the trade has every reason to hope for a stiff 
reaction shortly, probably during this week, if conditions 
are not changed, 


COLUMBUS 
Attention centered on conference of operators and miners. 
In the meantime practically all Ohio mines continue idle. 
Slight increase in the demand for coal in some sections. 


Since Governor Cox has taken a hand in the mining sus- 
pension in Ohio, the conference of the operators and miners is 
expected to produce some tangible results. Miners in cer- 
tain districts are more anxious than ever before to com- 
promise and the same is true of the operators. 

Miners in certain localities are not backing up their offi- 
eers and open friction is reported. It is hinted that a com- 
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promise of a rate some place between 44c. and 49.64c., whie 
is the figure insisted upon by miners for machine mined go; 
on the mine-run basis, may be effected. 

There is a slight increase in the demand for coal, due { 
the depletion of surplus stocks. This is especially true of tl 
larger steam users and as a result a considerable tonnage he 
been shipped into Ohio from West Virginia and Kentuelk 
Prices on these shipments have been very low, however. Ni 
a great deal of inconvenience has been caused up to date ar 
none of the manufacturing plants have had to close. 

There is also a better demand for domestic sizes, esp 
cially the fancy grades such as Pocahontas and splints. Son 
of the larger householders are laying in a good supply of fu 
and dealers have had a fair trade for this season of the yea 
The lake trade shows no strength of consequence. Repor 
from the upper lake ports are that a considerable tonnas 
has been carried over from last season and as a result shi; 
ments to the Northwest via the lakes are not large. 

A few of the smaller mines in the Pomeroy and Crook 
ville districts have resumed operations and signed up at t] 
49.64 scale. But these are not important and will have litt 
bearing on wage scale negotiations. ; 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are ; 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

Domestic lump....$1.50@$1.40 $1.50@$1.40 $1.45@8$1. 
3-inch............ 1.85@ 1.30 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1. 
Nuts 2... stants Saree 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 1.25@ 1. 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@mi 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.80@ 0. 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.70@ 0. 

CLEVELAND 

Prices just holding their own at the low level. Reser 
supplies mostly used up, but the demand still off. The lu 


trade quiet and damage at Duluth-Superior docks has r 
duced shipments. 


The spot market shows little change and the range 
prices is about the same. Youghiogheny slack is selling | 
track here at $1.60@1.65 and Fairmount gas slack the san 
There is no demand for coarse coal. Storage stocks at t 
factories have been depleted in most instances, but the plan 
are not working to capacity and the demand is therefo 
dull. 

The real interest in the Cleveland market centers on t 
joint conference of operators and miners at Columbus. 
seems likely a settlement of the Ohio strike will be ma 
shortly and the rate will probably be somewhere near t 
mine-run basis of western Pennsylvania. So far no contra 
ing of any consequence has been done for Ohio coals, and 
the season is well advanced, operators are getting anxious. 

Pocahontas operators and jobbers are quoting lump a 
egg at an advance of 10c. over May prices. They are fr 
taking any more orders than they can help for prepared siz 
Slack is not readily disposed of and mine-run orders 4 
searce. The local market will not take much Pocahont 
until the latter part of this month when domestic deliver! 
begin. 

Lake Trade—Lake shippers are having no difficulty s¢ 
ting all the boats they can use. The smaller type of vess 
was not equal to the demand a few weeks ago, but with t 
rush over, ship owners are willing to hold boats two or thr 
days to get coal cargoes. The lake trade 'has opened ve 
slowly, but a slow start usually. results in a rush in the fz 

A sudden gale last Monday toppled over several unloa 
ing machines at Duluth-Superior. The Northwestern It 
Co. was the hardest hit when its new dock was wreck 
Practically every dock at the head of the lakes suffered s0! 
damage and the entire Clarkson dock was put out of C0! 
mission. As a result of this damage, shipments amounti 
to nearly 750,000 tons will be deferred. 

Shipment prices are as follows: 





Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 
$3.15 
$2.35 
2.25 $2.10 
2.60 2.10 2.00 
3.15 
2.15 
Slack Sone weer es 5 2.20@2.35 1.60 1.65 
DETROIT 


Business quiet but a more hopeful feeling prevails. Si 
plus stocks are being gradually exhausted and consumers i 
now looking for tonnage. 


Bituminous—There is a noticeable change for the better 
the situation here. Not so much from actual sales as fr 
the general feeling that business is sure to improve short 
Inquiries are coming in from a great many steam coal cé 
sumers which denotes that the buyers are beginning to not 
their supply is diminishing rapidly. 

The supply of track coal is steadily becoming less, 
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ugh there is sufficient to satisfy all possible demands for 
e time to come. The demand for slack has shown some 
provement and prices have been much better than for some 
eks. About the same conditions exist on the coarser steam 
|ils, except that quotations are still off on mine-run and 
'-in. lump. Should the Ohio mines remain closed for a few 
‘re weeks the general feeling is that prices on all grades of 
st Virginia and Kentucky coal will show an advance. 

} In the domestic trade, the situation has changed but little. 
wever, there have been some fair orders on 2-, 3- and 4-in. 
jap and some egg. Some of the shippers report more suc- 
\s in getting the dealers in the smaller towns to place 
/lers; this is especially true of some of the large declers, 
,o figure that at current prices they are making good 
‘gains. The threshing season is not far away and some of 
s coal will move during July. 

‘Anthracite—The anthracite business is still quiet in De- 
it, at least from shippers’ end. There is, however, quite a 
ge amount being delivered, mostly to apartment houses 





HAMPTON ROADS 

| Situation somewhat duller in spite of a fair week’s dump- 
(is. Few steamers waiting, accumulation on hand rather 
ge and there are well defined rumors of concessions on the 
ular. 


, While conditions at tidewater are not extra bright at the 
ne time there has been a fair amount of coal dumped dur- 
|; the week. The greater part has gone to the Northern 
‘ts with one large cargo loaded by the government into 
hi collier “Cyclops” for the fleet now in Mexico. The largest 
{pment foreign was taken by the Italian S.S. “Vesuvio” for 
ja0a. Other foreign cargoes moved to Canal Zone, Naples, 
vana, Dakar, Venice, St. Thomas and Barbadoes. 

\In addition to New River and Pocahontas there has been 
ne shipments of high volatile to the New England market 
li: only one or two small cargoes and these it is understood 
re on contract. The accumulation of cars on the railway 
ds is somewhat above the average with little tonnage in 
| stream waiting for berth. 

Although there is no confirmation it is understood that 
jae sales are being made below regular circular the price 
some small parcels being cut to $2.70 or even a few cents 
3. As has been the case for some time the greater part of 
shipments moving have been by steam barge the schooner 
vement being fairly light. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Large demand from north of the Ohio River has stimu- 
‘d the market. Most operators able to keep up operations 
| sly steady. Prices steady. 





|An increased demand for domestic coals has greatly im- 
ved the situation in the eastern Kentucky field, though 
dullness continues in the western part of the state. 
‘ge shipments are being ordered: daily for points north of 
Ohio River. Domestic coals continue sluggish in the 
stern part of the state, with a corresponding tightness of 
steam sizes and screenings. Industrial demand is not 
roving to any extent. Many of the operators are booked 
| 1 ahead for later deliveries and are finding it possible to 
|p operations going with a fair degree of regularity. The 
| lement of the labor differences in the western part of the 
|) -€ does not appear to have had any effect on the market. 
\Prices show some advances on the domestic coals, those 
ch sold during May around $1.40 a ton, f.o.b. mines, hav- 
| made about a ten-cent advance The steam sizes in the 
\ tern field show little change, though in the western dis- 
) t pea and slack is quoted at from 40 to 50c. a ton and the 
and slack from 65 to 75 cents. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
: WESTERN 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Navy business helps Alabama market. 
mger and lump coal outlook more encouraging. 
Southern railroads will contract during June. 


(There is a general feeling of optimism among Alabama 
} men. This is due in part to the fact that the Navy is 
orted to be in the market for a large amount of Pratt 
©™M Coal and as soon as the order is placed the Blue Creek 
eS will have to run full-time. 

\\ two-year contract has been received from a New Or- 
F concern for a large tonnage of byproduct coke which 


Coke somewhat 
Number 


been found to be superior in many ways to the old bee- 


: 
a 
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hive product. 
ern points. 

As the retail dealers have not found the operators willing 
to cut prices on lump, it is expected they will soon begin to 
put in their summer stocks; a 10c. advance went into effect 
June 1 and another 10c. is scheduled for the first of ULV A: 
number of the Southern railroads let their annual fuel con- 
tracts during June and Alabama mines will receive a large 
share of this business. 


A good tonnage of coke is also going to West- 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mines on about -half-time and trade at normal summer 
basis. Largest consumers in market again, but all the sur- 
plus coal not consumed yet. Retailers active in pushing sum- 
mer sales. 


Indiana mining conditions are not much changed. Here 
and there a mine is reopened, but this seems to be offset by 
more restricted operations at the plants which have been 
working. Production seems to be at about half capacity. Not 
all the stored coal is yet cleaned up, although a majority of 
the large consumers are in the market again. The wage 
troubles in this state are settled, except at the five strip 
mines, which employ about 200 men. This is a new element 
that has now to be considered, the business beginning to as- 
sume some importance. The mine workers association is 
recognizing these miners and will represent them in making 
a wage agreement. 

Retailers all over the state are pushing sales unusually 
hard on the expectation that there will be a car shortage 
next fall and early winter. The movement to consumers’ 
bins is perhaps a little more than normal for the season. 
In fact, the number of users of the domestic grades who buy 
their winter’s supply in summer seems to grow year by 
year. 


ST. LOUIS 


Cotéperative mines a disturbing feature im the middlewest— 
ern Situation. Market generally dull and unsatisfactory. 


Continued quietness covers the local situation. There is 
practically no coal moving, with the exception of a very 
small tonnage for steam, and this sells at anything but a 
profitable figure. Several of the mines in the 5th and 9th 
Districts are going on the codperative basis. 

The United Mine Workers seem unable to contract. their 
mines in the 5th and 9th Districts, and the operators are 
making a proposition to the men to put the mines on a co- 
operative basis. The miners pay the operators so much a 
ton royalty in some instances, and so much per ton for the 
use of the property, and put the coal on the market at 
whatever figure it will bring. It is figured by some oper- 
ators that the miners are producing coal for about 88 to 41c. 
a ton, whereas the scale is about 55c. This, of course, prac- 
tically puts a quietus on any operations other than those 
on a coéperative basis, which is bringing about a demoral- 
ization in these districts. 

At the present time nearly one-fourth of the mines in 
Williamson County are bankrupt, and according to rumor 
some of the operations in the Franklin County field are likely 
to follow. 

There is a small tonnage of anthracite coming into the St. 
Louis market, and smokeless is also beginning to move in. 
Some outside coke has arrived during the past week, or 
ten days, but other than that the market is quiet. 

The market is now quotable as follows: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 


Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 

UTA UATTLT eG oR EE Cr og ok, oh ee or $1.20 $0.85@0.90 $1.15 
eh aid UCT a Gy oP A & Ooh ialicss5 ee. aN uticwe a ee PEGE Seba re Mapa aces crete, 
Grins lumpiys san sete eo @ils8o) be kee 1.20 .1.00@1.10 1.35 
Lump and egg...... sy ALO sg OOre gtr oe ce kiwi Si5 
NOI nut. sek. ae AG): AS pee een ee roe wa et, MAL ee 
Screenings.......... OERO GO So an cae: crest 0.65 @ 0.70 0.75 @ 0.80 
WET Geruiliats: onan oie les 10 Cyne AO eee ike, waren O80 OFS5 Seite eae as 
No. 1 washed nut... 1 b0e 2525 LM OOUMAE Serres aan. Me Geactomicrie 
No. 2 washed nut... LeaQ Rens’ LOlan Wed Tetwi eter, ae he cae ch Oh Gdne oe 
INOS Washed Kite da Laon Le sm eke re Stony Ise Ce | Wee. Ee 
INO AaWwaSned DUG het oO LB mere me De Se MEAN) Wie) We we eres eS 
IMG TR OaW ASHOC ATI LIA vgs O71 SON (G).A bn Seren Oo ee hie Meo Woes, Ned) = Pe 

The June circular at St. Louis will be as follows: 

Anthracite—Chestnut, $8.20; egg and stove, $7.95; grate, 


$7.70; Arkansas semi-anthracite, $6.50. 

West Virginias—Lump and egg, $5.50; nut, $5; mine-run, 
$4.75. 

IHinois Coal—Carterville lump and egg, $3.25; Mt. Olive 
lump and egg, $2.75; Standard lump, $2.50. 

KANSAS CITY 

Movement of coal improved due to preparations for thresh- 
ing wheat. Steam lines in good demand. Lump still weak, 
and moving slowly. 

Preparations for harvesting big wheat crops in Kansas 
and Oklahoma has resulted in more snap to the coal trade 
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in Kansas City. Cutting already has begun and will con- 
tinue for the next six weeks. Threshing will start up about 
June 15, and will lap over into July and August, 

The movement into Kansas and Oklahoma is already show- 
ing improvement, though the bulk of the business will be 
handled in the next few weeks. Missouri threshermen are 
also buying coal, though Missouri products are so diversified 
that wheat is only one of a number of crops and coal demand 
is therefore lighter than in other states. Lump is still show- 
ing lethargy, and concessions are being made in order to 
move it. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


Demand light as result of werm weather. Storage prices 
went into effect June 1, with reduction of 50c. per ton. 


The market is exceedingly quiet and dealers are not look- 
ing for much activity till after summer prices go into effect. 
This will mean a reduction of 50c. per ton and it is expected 
that this will result in a considerable volume of business. 

Whether or not the hope of lower fuel prices, as a result 
of the opening of traffic through the Panama Canal will de- 
ter consumers from placing orders early, is a question that 
only time will answer. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STFATISTICS 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during March and the first 
three months of the last two years, in short tons: 


——3 Months 





——March 








Anthracite 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio!....... 77,049 149,483 434,392 407,542 
Chesapeake & Ohio’..... 309 945 2,167 3,051 
BYrie?s. 6 es eee ee ae 672,153 740,234 1,958,048 2,128,608 
Pennsylvania! %....... : 741,209 1,086,344 2,743,504 2,706,391 
WViroinia2s htc 166 43 311 102 

Topal oO LOAdS= aera 1,490,886 1,977,049 5,138,422 5,245,694 

Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio'... 2,710,031 3,338,058 8,531,184 8,952,917 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.! * 766,576 923,513 2,293,627 2,495,420 
Buffalo & Susq 7 ..°.. 155,706 150,187 450,064 432,926 
Chesapeake & Ohio’... 1,392,590 1,596,093 3,961,230 4,390,821 
PUTIGS 3c 58. 5 cathe Gr chees Bic eS 61,538 6,096 184,852 28,203 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt 102,337 127,110 381,600 329,957 
New York Central. . 770,165 918,706 2,443,985 2,492,765 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,751,158 2,112,118 5,694,576 . 5,744,407 
Pennsylvania? *........- 4,050,247 4,740,313 12,117,747 12,414,492 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?.. 956,138 1,304,413 2,909,651 3,090,822 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?.. 229,341 256,971 681,982 791,255 
Virginiad? 60s; see es 380,091 336,952 1,233,244 1,003,817 
Western Maryland...... 271,286 285,601 760,985 751,045 

‘Total*l3'roads.k. a. 13,597,204 16,096,131 41,644,727 42,918,847 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 405,220 356,164 1,215,751 896,499 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? ?.... 55,911 28,878 164,007 79,699 
Buffalo & Susq.2?...... 27,401 41,162 77,763 110,859 
Chesapeake & Ohio’.... 32,207 40,658 92,614 111,108 
New York Central...... Wate 9 7 Passat WWE Sey OE clan 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 147,730 103,070 448,828 317,684 
Pennsylvania! *......... 1,247,451 1,027,339 3,756,325 2,700,237 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 612,095 521,626 1,859,847 1,341,139 
Pitts. Shaw & North? ?.. 8, O84 ey Os cake 9.902 Sees Mt dsr-) 5 
Virginians oo. «ccck aa) sot eae tc sie) ee PS eet) Memetens arnt ts, ae 
Western Maryland. . 6,381 9,402 19,038 24,138 

TotallOiroads. 4. «ca 2,543,255 2,128,299 7,660,894 5,581,363 


1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 
2 {ncludes company’s coal. 
3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 292,179 short tons of bituminous coal 
during February, and 648,842 short tons during the two months. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March 
and April of this year and last year: 








———March— ril——_— 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
Coalinnc tect ste. Sees 3,173,972 2,538,039 2,131,812 2,516,367 
Coke 356,164 405,220 343,862 400,317 
Tote oreo oehets vcore * 3,530,136 2,943,259 2,475,774 2,916,684 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for April and 
the four months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 





— Four Months — 


— April ——— 
1914 1913 


‘ 1914 1913 
Anthracite..........---. 1,070,562 930,592 3,776,953 3,674,096 
Bituminous..........-.. 8,699,928 8,796,432 16,114,420 15,914,179 
Only epaibs'eaiairis 916,369 1,230,979 3,616,606 4,987,304 
Total sicivis. reise = rs 5,686,859 5,9583003 , 23,507,979 24,557579 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY | 


Total shipments of coal over this road for the mo 
March was 336,552 tons as compared with 380,091 tons 
the same month last year. ; 


. 
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L C. C. No. 4762—Poehlman Bros. vs. Chicago, Milwau) 
& St. Paul Ry. 

Defendant’s rate of 40c. per ton, applicable from Galewec 
Tll., to Morton Grove, Ill, on interstate shipments of coal 
ceived from connecting lines at the former point not showr 
be unduly discriminatory or prejudicial. The traffic invol 
is through traffic. The through rate is not drawn in quest 
nor are the participating carriers made defendants. ' 
Commission therefore declines to express any opinion u 
the question of the reasonableness of the rate under att: 
Complaint dismissed. 
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COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active ¢ 
securities during the week ending May 30: 


DELO ELEECE 


Week’s Range—— Year’s R: 














Stocks High Low Last , ¥ High 
American Coal Products... .. ..-.- 855 85 85 96% 
American Coal Products Pref.. ..... stakes Pee 105 10658 
Colorado Fuel’& Irons ssw. -9 eter 281 274 28 344 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Rote eine 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  ...- ae 102} ae 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48} 48} 483 ae ae 
Island Creek Coal Pref....:...2.-.-. 863 86; 865 .- 
Lehigh Valley, Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 ic 
Pittsburgh! Coal... 7.2.) sane soe eee 193 193 194 234 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref..............- 89 88 883 933 
Pond Creekic Riches saan eee 183 17 17% aan 
Reading...2s 2 «thane: nee Wee ea ee 1664 165% 166 172} 
Reading. 1st. Pref2..-o4o.ee ore 89 89 89 89 
Reading 2nd) Pretssmn ses eiel-tenanre 89 89 89 93 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke ........ ae Ae 45 52a © 

Closing Week’s Range Year 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Rang 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s f.g. 53 903 99 92 May ’l4 913 
Colo. Fi & Iegen: 68.0,.1,42 20 0S oh 1074 June “12 — oem 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu...:....- 134° 45 733 763) 73 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ # 74 73. Mar.’14 Yom @ 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89 913 903 903 89 
Gr» Riv. Goal & GC) iste 6s. ee eee Ma 99% Feb. ’14 99% © 
K. & HoC. &C. 1st sif'2ibsem a eee Ae 1028 Apr. 706) “We 
Pocah. Con. Coll. ist sf 5s........ 893 ie 93. Mar.’14 93 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 863 873 87% May ’14 84 
Tenn. Coal gen. Ssacaaeee.< oe ee 80 Vil Apr. 14 7a 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........, 103 aa 1034 May ’14 97 
Tenn.-Div. let'g Gast. ote: cee eee 1012 103 i013 May 714 101 
Cah. C; M. Go. Ist:g 68... 5. .. 1018 103 102 Mar.*14°a08 
Utah Fuel Ist g 58......... ee a aA .. 1014 Mar.’14 1014 | 
Victor Fuel Ist 6: £ 58.04, cen: are 84 73 Apr. ’14 Sian 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 91 = Sale 91 913 OOF 6] 
suvevervvveveeveveyennecanencgauouuuauuuuanvoncaavecceeeeeeeeeeecevecrcceecececpceececccccnaceeeeeeecceeee eee 
{ ) A\ YO) | 
FOREIGN MARKETS — 
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GREAT BRITAIN { 





| 
May 22—The market has an improving tendency espec) 


for June loading. Quotations are approximately as follov 










Best Welsh steam............-- $4.68 Best Monmouthshires.........- 
Best sacondst.enn ts eee ee 4.44 Seconds. .c/2..s ee ene a : 
Becondss.. S65 wits, veeyst eeeerte eee 4.20 Best Cardiff smalls......... Ee 
Best. dry; coaleacasis + cmitere as ete 4.20 Seconds. .......ss+-oesnnnne J 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penart 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions ale 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for €as| 
30 days. | 


$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@ 4.56. 3 

British Exports—The following is a comparative s| 
ment of British exports for April and the four montk 
the last two years, in long tons: 








April _—_——4 Months! 

1913 1914 1913 ! 
Anthracite... {4 .c4.e056 235,650 178,704 937,166 
Steam eer ee 4,708,475 3,837,620 17,317,543 
ag. fi, ee ee. ae 983,697 878,877 3,593,943 
Household). cases vee 146,273 82,798 581,727 

Othenisortscs ae 276,774 236,019 1,159,499 © 

Totaliiat namie. 6,350,869 5,214,018 23,589,878 
Oke) 1%, chha tictine es eee 70,200 67,615 352,390 
Manufactured fuel....... 184,145 164,095 691,347 
Grand total......... 6,605,214 5,445,729 24,633,615 
Bunker coal is. ssiccvaae'er 1,795,946 1,624,282 6,747,177 
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Fourteen Foot Blowing Fan 
Direct Connected to Engine 
New Pittsburg Coal Co., Murray City, Ohio 





Buying—C O AL 


A G E—Section 


What Users Say About the Bronze Sleeve Bearings Supplied on 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotives 


The modern bronze sleeve bearings 
with oil and waste lubrication used in 
the motors on Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric mine locomotives give such 
satisfactory life that many testimonials 
have come from satisfied users com- 
menting upon this feature. 


One large mining company in Ari- 
zona operating eight 15-ton locomotives 
for a period of two years advises that 
they never replaced an armature bear- 
ing and a careful test on one set of 
bearings at the end of two years showed 
the wear to be only .003 inch. 


A company in Utah, which has had in 
operation four 18-ton locomotives since 
1910,states that none of them have ever 
been out of service for repairs to the 
armature bearings and that all motors 
are still running with the original arma- 
ture bearings. Some of these locomo- 
tives have operated three shifts a day 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


for three years, handling 1250-ton miles 
Petecwitte 


A very large mining company in 
Montana has had nine 3-ton locomo- 
tives with sleeve bearing motors in 
operation for three years working three 
shifts a day and all armatures are still 
in the original bearings. 


Several large companies in Pennsyl- 
vania which have used all types of 
bearings prefer the modern bronze 
sleeve bearing. 


These facts prove that bronze sleeve 
bearings satisfactorily meet the exact- 
ing demands of mine locomotive service. 


Specify Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives and 
you are assured of reliable operation. 


Address either company for full 
information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ever Look At It This WayP 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


“There’s too much advertising here,” 
The Reader grumbled, with a sneer, 

“The other matter’s good, no doubt, 

But see how it is hedged about 

With ads of engines, hoists and pumps, 
Of locomotives, cars and dumps 

And pipe and screens and fans and things 
Until my poor head fairly rings!” 





He flung the magazine aside. 

“Maybe you’re right,’’ his friend replied, 
“And yet one article last week 

Helped you to stop a serious leak 

In haulage costs. You know that’s true, 
You told me of it, didn’t you? 

You nod!—well, let me tell you, flat, 
"Twas advertising paid for that! 


“Each week before you is unfurled 

The news from all your special world 

From North and South and East and West 
The brightest talent and the best, 
However high, however dear, 

Is hired to fill these pages here 

And—get this underneath your hat, 

It’s advertising pays for that! 
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“And here’s a fact you ought to heed 

The ads themselves are good to read, 

They help to keep you up to date 

And when you buy they guide you straight, 
Spreading before your seeking eyes 

A wide and varied merchandise 

Of all materials you use— 

The stuff is there—it’s yours to choose! 


“Somehow I think you’re scarcely right 
In cursing all the ads in sight!” 


The Reader grinned with sheepish mien 
—And then picked up his magazine! 
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Undoubtedly one of the most overworked 
phrases in the English language to-day, is 
the one that reminds us of the “‘survival of 
the fittest.’ Please observe that we do not 
insinuate that the fittest do not survive; we 
simply wished to call attention to the fact that 
_ everybody seems to be telling everyone else 
that the fittest do survive. 


Yes, the fittest do survive, but there are 
times and circumstances, when the fittest 
have survived, very much to their own 
sorrow. 


A few weeks ago we had occasion to pay a 
visit to a vanishing mining town, which is 
even now a town, only by right of past remem- 
brances. 


Many years ago, it boasted the most pros- 
perous mining community in the state, and 
it was not all boast, either. We, the scribe, 
happened to be the camp’s mining engineer 
at that time, so we sort of know whereof we 
speak. But now—mostly a roosting place 
for bats—every house in the camp, save one, 
is deserted and tottering. 


The one exception is occupied by the care- 
taker of the property. Lower seams that may 
~ be available some day make it desirable to 
keep the property intact, and so, to guard 
against squatters, the caretaker and his wife 
are retained. We found them working in 
their garden just back of their home; an old, 
weary couple, very much in harmony with all 
their surroundings. 


q> 
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Imagine our surprise when the old man fell 
on our neck, weeping, calling us by name. 


Yes, it was Tobin (we will call him Tobin), 
the master mechanic of the camp in the good 
old days, now left high and dry, forgetting and 
forgotten. 3 


Here’s the story: 


He was a good master mechanic, proud of 
his camp, and of his job; too proud in fact, 
which explains the tragedy. He became sus- 
picious of his men, fearing constantly that 
they were trying to undermine him, scheming 
for his job. He changed men constantly, 
planning thus to outwit them. 


He builded better than he knew. He suc- 
ceeded so well that no one was ever able to 
displace him. But years slip by quickly and, 
while Tobin was so busy holding onto his job 
and watching the other fellows who appeared 


-envious, he failed to realize that the camp’s 


usefulness was rapidly coming to an end, 
and, naturally, he got out of touch with prog- 
ress in his profession. 


When the end came Tobin had still survived 
and there he remains to this day. 


Thomas Moore moved the world to tears 
with ‘“The Last Rose of Summer.”’ 


That’s because his rose was symbolic of so 
many Tobins. 
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Mine Timbering 


By N; 


SYNOPSIS—Wood is unsuitable for mine timbering 
where permanency and non-combustibility are requisites. 
Under such circumstances, reinforced concrete appears to 
possess many advantages over steel, chief among which ts 
its lesser cost. 

& 

The chief advantages of timber for underground min- 
ing operations have been its wide distribution with ease 
of access to place of use, its consequent cheapness, and the 
simplicity with which it can be framed and fitted to 
service. 

With modern improvements in mining methods and the 
application of wider intelligence in the use of men and 
materials to promote the greatest efficiency in operation, 
and therewith the largest returns on capital investment 
from the minimum ultimate expenditure in construction 
and maintenance, there has come a keener appreciation 
of the fact that timber is not universally adapted to all 
the construction incident to mining operations, and that 
in many situations its use may be attended with large 
economic waste. 

The laws of true efficiency in mining operations call 
for the prevention of waste both economic and human, 
and therefore demand for mine timbering economy of 
material, space and time; of material in order that eacle 
piece may do work up to its full capacity; of space for 
the prevention of useless and profitless excavation; of 
time needlessly spent in repairs and renewals on mate- 
rials not truly adapted for mine timbering purposes. 
Some of the economic wastes involved in the use of wood- 
en timbers for underground mining operations under con- 
ditions of loading or temperature wherein they cannot 
be expected to endure for more than a limited period of 
time are as follows: 

1. Waste in sizes: The compressive strength of 
wood is much greater than its transverse strength, and 
under ordinary conditions there is absolutely no tech- 
nical reason why the legs of the timber square set should 
be made the same size of the collar; the extra amount 
of material that goes into the legs is wasted, and means 
direct extra expense in the way of freight and handling. 

2. Waste in framing and decay: The material cut 
away and lost in framing involves considerable waste, 
sometimes a part of the piece is injured, and the entire 
member rendered useless. Waste also occurs in the use 
of timbers under temperature conditions where decay and 
destruction by insect action are a matter of relatively 
short time. Ten ie cent. of all the mine timber, ac- 
cording to the U. Dept. of Agriculture, is destroyed 
by insect action _ 45% by decay. The enormous 
quantities of timber consumed in the mines and the nec- 
essity for the replacement of the entire equipment in- 
side the workings of an anthracite mine in 12 to 18 
months emphasize the unsuitability of wood for this pur- 
pose, and the economic waste involved by its use. 

3. Waste by fire: Waste also occurs from the ex- 
posure of timber to situations where fires may be ex- 





*50 Church St., New York. 
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pected. The long line of disastrous mine fires calls atten- 
tion to this ever present danger in coal mining opera- 
tions, the necessity of continual vigilance for its preven- 
tion, and the importance of the use at recognized points 
of danger, of materials of construction that are fitted to 
reduce, if not to entirely avoid, the economic waste due 
to the use of wooden timbers in locations for which they 
are not in all respects adapted. 

4. Waste from lack of re-use: Waste also occurs 
owing to the failure to draw or re-use the timbers of 
completed rooms, abandoned headings, ete. Under pres- 
ent conditions in this country, wooden props and gang- 
way supports are seldom withdrawn and are usually ut- 
terly worthless when the time comes for their replace- 
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ment. They form an excellent place for the origination 
of fires or their maintenance when once started. In 
England and on the Continent it is the custom to with- 
draw and re-use all the timber, and the prevention of 
waste by the use of material for props and gangway sup- 
ports which is capable of repeated re-use has been thor- 
oughly justified by ultimate economy in expenditure. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR Woop 


The rapid exhaustion of suitable timber for use in 
underground operations and the desirability of some sub- 
stitute readily adapted to the requirements of mining, 
and economical in the total cost of. production, which 
would eliminate the above mentioned wastes has led to 
the consideration of substitutes for timber. Every con- 
sideration which may be adduced for fire-proof con- 
struction above ground avails with even greater force for 
the elimination of inflammable materials, so far as possi- 
ble, from underground structures. Fireproof buildings 
underground mean safety, and therewith reduction of ex- 
pense in maintenance and replacement. Steel or rein- 
forced concrete structures mean mine insurance. 

The superiority of reinforced concrete to wood is due 
to the fact that it possesses all the latter’s well known 
advantages with none of its disadvantages. The sub- 
stitution of this material of greater strength and endur- 
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ance for a similar one of less tenacity avoids, moreover, all 
those elements of economic waste to which timber is lia- 
ble, entailing meanwhile less excavation, better ventil- 
ation, and greater permanency. 
Wooden shapes which have proven themselves suit- 
able for mine-timbering purposes .can be exactly dupli- 
cated in reinforced concrete. A set of reinforced con- 
erete gangway supports may alternate with wooden tim- 
bers; wood may be taken out and reinforced concrete 
- put in its place, and vice versa. 

Some highly successful applications of concrete con- 
struction, reinforced and plain, have already been made 
in mining operations. The advantages secured are non- 
-inflammability, the possibility of obtaining a large portion 
of the ingredients in close proximity to the mines them- 
selves and the readiness with which concrete can be pre- 
_ pared to sustain either light or heavy stresses. 

If there were no other reasons for the use of rein- 
forced concrete in mines, the preservation of the vital 
parts of the operations from fire loss merits the most 
careful consideration, while another great advantage lies 
in its great strength and stiffness. In many cases its use 
in underground operations in mine timbering means de- 
creased cost of production and therewith increased re- 
turns on capital investment. The theoretical conditions 
which prove this statement are just those which account 
_ for its extended use in the construction of bridges, build- 
ings, ete., and which make truly economical its use in 
the building of mine structures above ground. 

Many modern mines are using steel for supporting 
-gangways, and satisfaction has attended these examples. 
Eyen where loads are not great and the fire hazard low, 
the use of metal in place of wood has been found a prof- 
itable investment on the basis of the ultimate economy 

‘in the expenditure, which results from low maintenance 
_ charges and infrequent renewals. 


SreEeL Mint TIMBERS IN OHIO 


Extensive installations of this character are found in 
the 8th and 9th mining districts of Ohio; for instance, in 
the mines of the Roby Coal Co., at Adena. In the 35th 
Annual Report of.the Chief Inspector of Mines of Ohio, 
page 430, it is stated: 


a The mines have a very tender roof and at one time the 
 haulways were considered the most dangerous in the district. 
The main entry is now timbered with steel I-beams. 
. . . The management informs me that the cost of produc- 
tion is a great deal less than when they attempted to operate 
_ without properly timbering the haulways. 


_ At Barton during 1909, the mines of the Youghio- 
gheny and Ohio Coal Co. were likewise being timbered 
with steel I-beams in place of wood, eliminating the 
chance of accidents from falls of roof along the haul- 
Ways, and the inspectors report that conditions have 
been thereby decidedly improved. 

_ In the anthracite coal mining region there are to be 
found long stretches of steel-timbered gangways in the 
mines of the leading companies, particularly those of the 
- Susquehanna Coal Co., and its subsidiaries, the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., ete. 

_ Inasmuch as steel, however, is considerably more ex- 
pensive than reinforced concrete, and as the latter pos- 
Sesses all the advantages of the former, it would appear 
that reinforced concrete would be well adapted to gang- 
way timbering. Of course, it might be contended that on 
account of its low tensile strength and relatively high re- 
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sistance to compression and crushing, that concrete would 
not be as suitable as steel, which has a high tensile 
strength, and is therefore fitted to carry large loads over 
wide spans with a minimum ratio of dead weight to ex- 
ternal loading. 

In most mines, however, the gangways are so driven 
that it is unnecessary to cover wide spans. If it were 
found necessary to meet such conditions, a more com- 
plicated system might have to be considered, and a few 
props could be so placed as to reduce the span while leay- 
ing the passages as unobstructed as possible. 

It might also be claimed that concrete preparation calls 
for the employment of skilled labor, and that entirely 
satisfactory principles of design have not yet been finally 
determined. 

Reinforced-concrete collars and props, however, in 
my opinion, can replace wooden construction fully and 
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satisfactorily, and with a systematic handling of the 
problem, at a considerably decreased cost from that of 
steel timbers. The extra amount of space necessary for 
erection over that required for steel is so small as to merit 
little consideration, since the excavation in roof, floor or 
side of the gangway would be little, if any greater. 

Proper design for reinforced concrete used in mine 
timbering should be based on correct principles of engi- 
neering. Props could be planned according to the prin- 
ciples of columns used in the erection of buildings, as 
shown in Fig. 1, consisting of rods embedded in the 
concrete near the periphery. These are connected by 
means of ties, or flats, hoop iron or wire. Thus the radius 
of gyration is increased and the rods take care of the 
tensile stresses which occur from eccentric loading or 
from deflection of columns. The horizontal ties prevent 
the buckling of the rods and increase the strength of the 
concrete. They form a hooped column. 


LocaLt ConpiTIoNns DETERMINE SIZE oF MEMBERS 


The size and dimensions of these props or columns 
must be determined by the nature of the roof of the mine 
they have to support and on the height of the slope or 
entry wherein they will be used. Above ground it is pos- 
sible to calculate the loading and the stresses involved 
with mathematical correctness,. but underground there 
seem to be no well defined rules by which for example the 
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strength of square timber sets or props may be calculated. 
Experience governs the use of wooden mine timbers 
in such conditions, and it is an easy matter for the engi- 
neer to design reinforced-concrete columns or props of 
equivalent strength so that there may be absolutely no 
waste of material. Where the strata is horizontal or ap- 
proximately so, the loads are applied normal to the col- 
lar of the gangway support with a practically uniform 
distribution and produce therein bending moments with 
compressive stresses in the legs. The minimum amount 
of material is employed when the collar is exactly pro- 
portioned to the bending stresses encountered and each 
leg to the half load of the collar. Where the dip of the 
strata is great or where the ground is swelling, legs and 
collars may be called upon to take both bentine and 
compressive stresses at the same time, and allowance 
must be made in the design for this joint action. 
Regarding the construction of these reinforced-con- 
crete members, inasmuch as suitable sand and gravel can 
be found in almost any locality, it would only be neces- 
sary to ship to the mine the steel and cement. The 


props and collars could be made in the quantities desired 
on the surface in close proximity to the mine. 
The method of procedure 


followed would be along the 
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lines of that pursued in the manufacture of concrete 
telegraph poles, and the form work would be similar in 
construction. The lumber used for forms should be of 
either 1-, 114- or 2-in. boards, securely braced by 3x8- or 
4x4-in. braces, and bolted in order to prevent bulging. 
The greatest economy is secured by constructing the 
forms so that they can be used over and over again. 
Economy can also be gained by fastening form work to- 
gether with the minimum amount of Tenis 

After a number of props have been poured: they should 
be left to thoroughly set before removal from the forms, 
after which they may be transported to the desired loca- 
tion in the mine. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the collars might be formed, sim- 
ilar to beams in building construction, the concrete being 
relied upou to resist the compressive stresses in the up- 
per part of the beam, while the steel rods resist tension 
in the lower portion. These rods, however, should be of 
two kinds—straight and bent. The bent rods, besides 
taking their proportions of the direct tension and of the 
shear, receive any tensile stresses in the upper portion 
due to a negative moment over the support. 


Tue TEST oF A BEAM 


Regarding the strength of these collars or beams, and 
the small quantity of steel employed in their construc- 
tion, Fig. 3 shows the design of a beam made in the open 
air and not wetted after pouring. The forms were re- 
moved just before the tests were made at the end of 60 
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days. The beam remained in the open air during that 
time and was not moved until tested. 

The following is a result of this test: Length of beam 
over-all 12 ft. Y% in., clear space 10 ft., breadth 61 in., 
depth over-all 844 in., depth to center of steel 714 in., 
weight of beam 614 Ib., mixture 1: 2:4, compression 
strength, 60 days, 1747 lb. per sq.in. 


Area-of steel in tension...... 
Area of steel in compression.. 


Total 


1.60% of cross-section of beam 
0.80% of cross-section of beam 





2.40% of cross-section of beam 
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Load, Deflection, 

Lb. In. Remarks 

1350 ts 

2350 % 

3350 Ps 

4350 ag 

5350 3% 

6350 % Faint hair cracks on either side of center, 
5 ‘ very faint 

7350 43 

8350 43 

8650 1 Failure by concrete buckling, at top in 

center 


The relative proportions of strength of reinforced con- 
crete, steel and timber are based on the ordinary method 
of calculation, as shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6, and the use 
of their equivalents produces much stronger and stiffer 
mine sets than the comparison would seem to indicate. 
Stiffness is as important as strength, and the spacing 
should be such as to compel the different sets to act to- 
gether as a unit under any sudden stress or shock. Light 
designs with close spacing will therefore be preferable to 
heavy ones with wide spacing, the roof itself serving as 
a beam to distribute the load over two or more sets, 
whereas on wide spacing there is more danger of the 
roof falling in between the sets. The closer spacing also 
permits of much lighter lagging. 

The prevention of economic losses in reinforced con- 
crete requires the avoidance of waste in fabrication and 
simplicity in framing. The three-piece wooden timber 
set is simplicity itself; all that.is necessary in erection is 
to cut the material to length, hew out notches in the col- 
lar, and put the three pieces in place. The reinforced 
concrete sets may also possess the same simplicity which 
enters largely into the cost of the structure. 

The simplicity in construction is shown in the fact 
that the framing material may be bought at the mill, 
and the fabrication done by the company’s own workmen 
on the ground. Conditions met with in mining opera- 
tions may, however, require different arrangements, and 
the design must be made to suit the circumstances. 


Tuer Costs VAry WIDELY 


Regarding the costs: Conditions in the mine as to 
sizes of timbers used, the nearness to a supply and the cost 
of lumber vary widely, and an infinite number of com- 
parisons as to the relative costs of reinforced concrete, 
steel and wood could be instituted, results of which might 
not be of exact value. Under the present market condi- 
tions, the cost of steel in Pennsylvania is nearly three 
times the cost of wood used in the square timber sets, and 
the cost of reinforced concrete may be taken at about 
one and one-third times the cost of wood. In the first cost 
of the installation, therefore the advantage will lie with 
wood. 

Where, however, a gangway has to be maintained over 
a number of years and the workings are in any way per- 
manent, consideration should be given to the capitalized 
value of the material as compared with the first cost of 
the installation; and reinforced concrete will be found 
economical in most cases on the basis of ultimate cost 
by reason of its long life and endurance. 
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Taking as a basis of estimate the present price of struc- 
tural steel at $1.405 per 100 Ib. f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, with 
the usual extras for workmanship, etc., a comparison of 
the relative costs of the form of gangway supports shown 
in Figs. 4, 5 and 6, is as follows: 

~The cost of the timber sets, as shown in Fig. 4, was 
$7.50, erected. The cost of the steel sets, as shown in 
Fig. 6, would be $22, erected. If painted, the cost 
would be about $2 per ton additional. The cost of the 
reinforced-concrete set would be $10, erected. | 

Reckoning 6 per cent. compound interest, on the low 
assumption of 15 years life, the steel set at the end of 
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and the blowing down of a few sets by explosive action 
cannot occasion the caving in, and the heavy expense 
which comes as a result of the burning out of wooden 
timbers. Another item in favor of reinforced concrete is 
the possibility of its re-use. It can be taken out and re- 
used many times, and its durability and economy due to 
its long life are large factors in the prevention of econ- 
omic waste. 

The assumptions above made in discussing relative 
costs of mine timber sets are believed to be extremely 
conservative, for the reason, first that steel mine timbers 
exposed to temperatures and moisture conditions exist- 
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this period will represent an investment of $52.72, and 
the reinforced concrete set $23.97. During the same 
length of time, based on past experience and on the pres- 
ent cost of timber, six wooden sets would be required at 
a capitalized value of about $100. 

On this basis, the saving on the steel timbers can be 
set down as $47.28 per set, which means a saving per 
year of $3.15; on the reinforced concrete, the saving 
per set is $76.03, which amounts to a yearly saving. of 
$5.07 over lumber, and over steel of $1.92 per year per 
set. 

A reinforced-concrete design is shown in Fig. 7%, and 
the above cost is figured as follows: 





Steel rods, including stirrups, labor and material.... $2.25 
Aggregates, sand, cement and stone, hauling, mixing 

- concrete and placing, including foreman’s wages... 3.28 
*Forms, carpenter work, labor and material (assume 
forms used three times, equals one-third of $6.25, 

RMIAE MT Mee cole os eee a oe ale + + celts eee Bepies cee 2625 

! $7.78 

Transporting to mine and erecting (30% of $7.08), suas 2.22 

SE PN sn ccavatic ce picsenets @ = 6) ch'e 2 (a tNale e ekons el wis 8 cus pee $10.00 


*This item includes removal and resetting of forms. 


_ Regarding the handling, the following is a comparison 
of the weights per set: Timber 2200 Ib., steel 650 Ib., 
reinforced concrete 1800 lb. From these figures it will 
be seen that the advantage as regards weight lies with 
steel, but this handling would only figure in the cost of 
transportation from the surface in proximity to the drift, 
slope, or shaft mouth to the destination in the mine, and 
would not in any way, enter into freight charges, the 
transportation costs on the plain concrete material being 
considerably less than on the steel set. It will also be 
seen that concrete compares favorably in weight with 
lumber. 

Noncombustible material has already demonstrated its 
usefulness in mines where explosions and fires have oc- 
urred. Reinforced concrete cannot support combustion, 
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ing in mines have been in use in this country without de- 
terioration since 1897; and second, because English and 
Continental practice has given us records extending over 
a much longer period of time. The average life of steel 
props in Warwickshire, England, for instance, varies from 
10 to 13 years as compared with three months for tim- 
ber. 

It may be reasonably assumed therefore, that rein- 
forced-concrete sets will last as long as required in any 
one mine, however large the property and however long 
it is necessary to maintain the gangway or shaft. Fur- 
thermore, in three-piece gangway supports, as indicated 
in Fig. 5, complete fireproof protection is obtained. 
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Wildcat Financing in the Penn. 


Anmthracite 


BY Ave 


SY NOPSIS—Description of what appears to be a record- 
breaking coup in fraudulent mining enterprises. The 
scheme was greatly facilitated by the complicated geology, 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, but 
had the investors taken the trouble to consult local engt- 
neers they would have been promptly informed as to the 
true status of the situation. 
3 
When Sheriff Heartneady, of Carbon County, Pennsyl- 
vania, attached the property of the Bloomingdale Valley 
Coal Co., on May 13, the curtain was rung up on the last 
act of the largest coal-mining swindle in the history of 
the United States. The scene of the play was not inap- 
propriately laid on the very rim of one of the richest an- 
thracite-bearing sections in the country and the cast in- 
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Co., together with the prestige and high financial stand- 
ing of the latter concern, it is believed that practically the 
whole of both these bond issues were successfully placed. 

Although it was generally known in the local mining 
circles that the properties in question were almost, if not 
completely, barren of coal, the unusual geology of the 
district was peculiarly advantageous to the purposes of 
the promoters. It is, therefore, not so surprising that 
presumably conservative investors were inveigled into 
the proposition. 

For an obviously fraudulent enterprise, the anthracite 
industry has never before been the scene of one of such 
magnitude, and it is probably the largest in the history 
of the coal industry of this country. The previous most 
important operation of this kind in the hard-coal regions 
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SECTIONS OF THE CoAL MEASURES AT AND ADJACENT TO THE OPERATIONS OF THE BLOOMINGDALE Co. 


cludes one Ernest Fink, fluent and persuasive promoter 
and gullible investors, mostly from remote sections of the 


West. 
THE PROMOTION 


was that of the Black Diamond Co., which involved one 
million dollars. This concern acquired a small odd acre- 
age lying between the Reading Co. on one side and the 
Lehigh Valley on the other. Announcing its intention of 
leasing the adjoining portions of land, sinking operations 


It seems that Fink and his associates from New York 
acquired control of certain supposedly coal-bearing prop- 
erty contiguous to the operations of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. in the Panther Creek Valley. Apparently 
two companies were formed to develop the properties, 
the funds to be acquired by bond issues. The first of 
these concerns, the Bloomingdale Valley Coal Co., put 
cut an issue of two million dollars, the Elizabeth Trust 
Co. of New Jersey acting as trustee under the mortgage. 
The second section of the bond issue was made by the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Coal Co., of New York, with the 
Union Trust Co., also of New York, as the trustee under 
the mortgage. By trading upon the close proximity of 
their property to that of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 


were started and a comparatively elaborate breaker con- 
structed. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this 
fiasco was its unusual longevity, operations being con- 
ducted more or less persistently for some five years. Lit- 
tle coal was found, and this, in addition to the limited 
acreage, brought the inevitable financial crash, and the 
entire holdings of the company were ultimately taken 
over by the Reading Co. for about $30,000. 


THe Inverted Drip 


The Bloomingdale Valley Coal Co. acquired approxi- 
mately one thousand acres of land, lying about two. miles 
southwest of Lansford, in the vicinity of the Lehigh Coal 
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& Navigation Co.’s tunnel No. 11.* The two detailed 
sections in the accompanying figures show the geology of 
the district in this immediate vicinity. As will be ob- 
served, the geology is rather unusual in that the measures 

have been turned completely past the vertical, in such a 

manner that the outcrop is an inverted dip. To the 

casual observer, not familiar with the idiosyncrasies of the 
anthracite measures, there would be absolutely nothing 
to indicate that the coal outcropped on a reverse dip. 

Apparently the promoters of the enterprise seized upon 
this condition to establish the claim that the seam dipped 

directly into their property. There is little or no excuse 
for a competent engineer to have been misled by these 

assertions. Even were his field observations of too cur- 

1 sory a nature to determine the real conditions, there are 

sufficient published data on this district to have at least 

- made him suspicious of the true situation. In fact, had 

| the investors consulted any of the local engineers, they 
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would have been informed of the true condition of affairs 
About the only actual development work done by the 
Bloomingdale company was the driving of the 240-ft. 
tunnel crosscutting the measures, apparently with the in- 
tention of tapping the Lykens Valley vein. A cross-sec- 
_ tion of the measures taken on the center line of this tun- 
nel is shown in the accompanying illustration on the 
right. The exact location of the Lykens Valley vein at 
_ this point is more or less a matter of conjecture, but, 
~ according to other well established sections in this im- 
mediate vicinity, it certainly cannot vary materially 
from the location here shown. 


BLOOMINGDALE PROPERTY BARREN 


It will be observed in this section that it is highly 
ei 
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.SYNOPSIS—A brief sketch of the engineering methods 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Anthracite surveying 
methods vary considerably from those of the bituminous 
engineers and the suggestions offered herewith will be of 
interest to the soft-coal men. 
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As the methods used in the mining of anthracite coal 
} . . . 

; differ from those in bituminous, so also do the methods 
used in surveying differ in the respective fields. Practices 
} common in one field could not be used in the other. 
m Ref. —— Distance —~ Horz. Vertical 
Vol. 77. +Sta. Azimuth Bearing Meas. Horz. Dist. Height lev. 
> 101 613.72 
_ Page 10 10% -179°51’ NO°09’W 0°09’ 79.07 79.07 +0.21 613.93 
a 103 172°07" N7°53’W 0°12’ 210.72 210.72 +1.74 615.67 
2 104 169°10’ N10°50’W 0°54’ 49.76 49.76 +0.78 616.45 
4 105 178°53’ N1°O7/W 0°32’ 216.23 216.23 +0.38 616.83 
106 180°54’ NO°54’E 0°20’ 111.28 111.28 +0.65 617.48 
, 107. 181901’ N1°01’E 0°21’ 143.15 143.15 +0.87 618.35 
¢ Pt. 182°00/ 0°25’ 56.00 56.00 +0.41 618.76 


- Where the veins are horizontal, entries and rooms should 

and are in most places driven on line while at other times 
where the coal occurs in pitching veins this is an impos- 
*For a detailed map of this district, see ‘Coal Age,” Vol, 3, 


op. 724. 
“ . +4406 W. Poplar St., Harrisburg, Tll, 
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doubtful if the Lykens Valley seam crosses the line into 
the Bloomingdale Co.’s property at all, and even though 
it should, it certainly will not be there in sufficient quan- 
tity to justify developing. It should also be remembered 
that the Lykens Valley marks the very bottom of the coal- 
bearing measures in this vicinity, which forms the conclu- 
sive proof that the Bloomingdale company’s property is 
practically barren of coal. In fact, it might be remarked 
in general that no coal deposits of commercial importance 
have ever been found to the south of the Sharp Moun- 
tains, which form the crown of the sections in the accom- 
panying drawings. 

The section on the left is taken through the No. 11 
Tunnel of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and is 
based on actual developments and surveys. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed as a true exhibition of existing condi- 
tions. The section lies 1400 ft. to the east of the other 
shown at the right, and is at least typical of the condi- 
tions in this latter section. 

While the No. 11 Tunnel was not driven out to the 
Lykens Valley vein itself, a horizontal drill hole was 
driven through to test the coal. This showed only 2 ft. 
6 in. of coal, 6 in. of which was coal and slate, and the 2 
ft. bone and slate. The shaft shown in the section also 
cut the Lykens Valley vein, which showed a thickness of 
only 3 ft., 1 ft. 6 in. of which was shelly, dirty coal, such 
as would produce rice and barley only, and the balance of 
1 ft. 6 in. was a fair coal only. 

It is thus evident from these last sections that even 
had the Bloomingdale company sufficient of the Lykens 
Valley vein to justify operations, the grade of the coal 
was such that it could not have been commercially mined 
in any event. 

as 
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sibility. As local conditions govern the methods of min- 
ing, so also do they govern the system of surveying. The 
methods described herewith are those used by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

All survey work is, of course, based on the true 
meridian and the continuous vernier system of azimuth 
readings is used, south being taken as 0° 00’, west, north 
and east 90°, 180° and 270° respectively. 


FIELD OPERATIONS 


Stations are numbered continuously, each new station 


SURVEY OF EAST MAMMOTH GANGWAY 








—Total—— Total Re- 
East West East West North South North South marks 
312.72 (Page 2) 176.31 (Page 2) 
0.21 312.93 79.07 97.24 
28.90 341.83 208.73 111.49 
9.35 351.18 48.87 160.3 
4,22 355.40 216.19 376.55 
1.75 $90.65 111927 487 .82 
2.54 351.11 1438.13 630.95 


receiving the next higher number, regardless of its po- 
sition in the mine. A small circle is painted around the 
spad and the station number is painted in a conspicuous 
place near-by, white lead being used for this purpose. 
All stations are carried in the roof except on rare oc- 
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casions when conditions will not permit. A 300-ft. steel 
tape, graduated to every foot, is used, tenths and hun- 
dredths being obtained by the aid of a pocket tape. 

In beginning a survey the azimuth of the stations 
started from is always checked by setting up at the next 
to last station. Should a different azimuth be found than 
recorded, the survey is followed ack until stations are 
found whose azimuth corresponds with the notes. As a 
great many stations are set in timbers, it is not uncom- 
mon to find some that have been moved by the gradual 
settling of the roof. 

The vertical angle is read on every sight and the ele- 
ration of the sight, above or below the height of instru- 
ment, is noted. The compass is read frequently as a check 
on the azimuth and all gangways and every fifth breast 


BREAST NOTES 
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Mrruops or Recording Breast Notes AND Sipe Nores 


are surveyed, the intermediate breasts being measured. 
A clnometer is used to get the dip of the vein, which is 
taken at each station; this with the section of the vein 
at the face is recorded in the sidenotes, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

Horizontal distances and vertical heights are computed 
in the office and recorded in the transit notes in red ink, 
shown in the accompanying illustration in slanting letters. 
These data are then copied in the traverse book and the 
elevation and codrdinate value of each station computed. 
Gurden’s traverse tables are used in the latter computa- 
tions and all work is carefully checked. 

Levels are run with the transit when it is desirous to 
drive a gangway or tunnel on a special grade. 
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MAPPING 


A high-grade mounted paper is used for the maps and 
all surveys are plotted on a scale of 100 ft. to the inch. 
Coordinate lines are drawn dividing the map into 1000-ft. 
squares. As each station is plotted from its codrdinate 
value, and checked with the protractor, the possibilities 
of errors in calculating and plotting are practically elimi- 
nated. 

As many as eight overlying veins are worked at some 
mines and since a complete map showing all the veins 
would in many cases be very confusing, separate ones 
are made of each. Water colors are used on all maps 
and tracings, a different color being adopted for each 
vein. Rock work and buildings are outlined and cross 
hatched in black; on tracings this is done on the back 
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TRANSIT SurRvEY NoTEs 


of the parchment. In places where the pillars have been 
removed the date is marked and the pillars cross hatched. 

Tracings of each vein are sent to the mining engineer, 
state mine inspector and mine manager. ‘The maps are 
all brought up to date every three months, this being the 
interval of time between postings. The state mine in- 
spector’s tracings are extended every six months in com- 
pliance with the state law. 

The workings of the different veins may be compared 
by fitting one tracing over the other, which is done by 
making the corresponding codrdinates on each tracing 
coincide. A separate map is made of the surface features 
and anything likely to be affected by the uaderground 
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Sipe Nores 1N ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION, PLOTTED 
workings is plotted on the mine map. Blueprints are 
made from the tracings for the use of the survey parties 
and company officials. 
When any work is to be stopped or if it is desired to 
give instructions of any kind to the mine foreman, he 
must be notified by letter or the orders are not binding. 
After the letter is written it is copied in a special book 
kept for reference. A slip is sent with the letter to the 
foreman, who fills it out, noting the date of receipt, and 
it is then returned to the engineering department and 
filed. By following this ‘system the responsibility for 
mistakes made cannot be shifted from the engineering 
department to the mine foreman or vice versa. 

When a breast is finished the foreman fills out a slip 


: 
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showing its location, number, when it was finished and 
total yardage paid on it. This is forwarded to the en- 
gineering department and a chainman is sent to check 
the measurement. His notes are kept in a special book 
from which the yardage is checked and the breasts plotted. 
If the vein has a reetlar pitch the dip is taken every 50 
ft., this being the length of the chain used in measuring. 
Any irregularities in the vein are located and noted, and 
the measurements are reduced to horizontal distances and 
recorded as shown in the accompanying illustration. As 
all yardage on gangways must be measured from survey 
stations it is easy to check this work in the office. 
Where the surface is removed from the coal the work 
is generally done by contract. As the contract calls for 
a certain sum to be paid per cubic yard, it is the work 
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[It is hoped shortly to publish a detailed article on en- 
gineering practice in connection with stripping opera- 
tions.—Ip. | 


An Efficient Steam Hoisting 
Engine 

Kew steam hoisting engines produced within the past 
few years exceed in interest that built by the Vulcan 
{ron Works and installed at the Loomis colliery of the 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western R.R. Co. This hoist is 
driven by 34x48-in., first-motion, link-reversing, heavy- 
duty, Corliss type shaft hoisting engines. 

The unit is provided with two conical drums tapering 
from 14 ft. to 10 ft. in diameter, cach of which will coil 





THE ENGINE 48 AT PRESENT INSTALLED. 


of the engineering department to estimate the amount 
of material taken out. Before a stripping is started, sec- 
tion lines are run from a base line outside of the land 
to be worked. These sections are generally 20 ft. apart, 
although this is governed entirely by the topography of 
the Burface. Each month the portion of these sections 
that has been worked are rerun and plotted As the dis- 
tance between the sections is known it is a simple mat- 
ter to calculate the amount of surface removed. All scal- 
ings and computations are carefully computed, the plani- 
meter being used as an additional check on the area of 
the cut at each section. As the total amount of material 
removed to date is calculated each month any previous 
errors in computations will be picked up 
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STEAM SUPPLY LINE 


Note THE +-IN. 


1300 ft. of 114-in. rope in one layer. One drum is tight 
upon the shaft, while the other is loose to facilitate hoist- 
ing from different levels. The loose drum is made fast 
to the shaft by means of a clutch which grips a spider or 
clutch wheel. 

This clutch is so arranged that it cannot be released 
until the brake is set up hard on the drum. ‘The engines 
are provided with a steam reversing gear and steam 
brakes, with auxtlary hand-operated brakes. The brakes 
themselves are of the post type with a parallel motion. 

Double throttles are emploved, the lower ones, or those 
just above the steam chests, being used under ordinary 
conditions, while the upper or central throttle may be 
employed in case of emergency. 
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As has been stated above, the valve-gear is of the Cor- 
liss type. This is built without a governor, the trip mo- 
tion being connected with the throttle lever. The engines 
are brought up to speed in the course of the first two or 
three revolutions. The throttle lever is then thrown over 
to the limit of its travel, and the Corliss gear which has 
been previously adjusted to the load being handled regu- 
lates the cutoff and continues in operation until steam is 
shut off at the end of the hoist. 

Some idea of the quality of material and workmanship 
put into this machine may be judged from the fact that 
the reverse links are case-hardened, while the cranks and 
crossheads are of steel castings. The machine is also 
provided with through piston rods and tail crossheads, 
as may be seen in the accompanying photograph. 

The engine is constructed to hoist 100 one-car trips 
per hour. The depth of the shaft is 1050 ft., the weight 
of the cage is 13,000 lb., that of the empty car, 3000 Ib. 
and the coal contained therein 8000 lb. 

Two overwind preventers or governors are employed, 
one being placed upon each drum. ‘Two Mason regulat- 
ing valves are also placed upon the cylinders. These are 
employed in lowering materials. Should the throttle re- 
fuse to work, the steam pressure could be equalized by 
means of these valves and the cage stopped. They may 
also be used to govern the speed of the cage when coming 
into the foot of the shaft. 

The building in which this engine is housed is of brick 
with a concrete roof, and measures approximately 48x50 
ft. inside. An idea of the economy of the Corliss valve- 
gear, as applied to a hoisting engine, may be obtained 
from the fact that, at the present time, the steam piping 
from the boiler house to the hoisting plant is not com- 
plete, and the engine is now operated upon a 4-in. tem- 
porary line, the size of the steam throttles above the cyl- 
inders being 8 in. With this 4-in. temporary steam line, 
loaded cars are hoisted at the rate of one per minute. 


S 
Industrial Imsuranmce by the 
Lehigh Coal @ Navigae 
tion Co. 


By A. T. SHurRiIcK 


The solution of a method by which protection will be 
afforded equally to employers and employees in the event 
of industrial accidents is coming gradually, but steadily, 
into greater prominence. In fact, some of the most 
powerful corporations in the United States have taken 
the lead in this direction, as for instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which has materially broadened the scope 
of their insurance and beneficial fund propaganda in re- 
cent years, and the establishment of a like arrangement 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. No doubt 
the disillusioned cynic will ascribe the adoption of these 
altruistic policies to the drastic anti-trust legislation 
being enacted by both the state and Federal govern- 
ments, and the fact that many of these larger corpora- 
tions are fighting for their very existence. 

But, whatever the reason, all enlightened students of 
the subject are viewing the changed conditions with deep 
satisfaction. ‘That the old system of endless litigation 
in the case of industrial accidents has proved not only 
ineffective in its results but enormously extravagant as 
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well, is generally agreed by all. The baleful solicitor fo 
retainers in industrial accidents is too well known to r 
quire comment; much unnecessary litigation results fror 
his activities, throwing additional burdens upon the ta 
payers while it is a fact that the plaintiff receives bu 
a small proportion of the ultimate award for damage; 
While considerable publicity has been given to the re 
cent developments along this line, particularly as regard 
some of the large outside corporations already mentionec 
it is probably not generally known that equally altruisti 
policies have been in effect with some of the large coz 
corporations for more than a quarter of a century; a 
Jeast such is the case with the Lehigh Coal & Navigatio: 
Co., one of the largest of the hard-coal companies ope1 
ating in eastern Pennsylvania. This concern has a bene 
ficial fund, mutually supported by the employers an 
employees, which has been in operation since 1884. 


Tue L. C. & N.-Co.’2s METHOD 


During this interval benefits aggregating $846,709.3 
have been paid, while the administrating expenses hav 
smounted to only $29,168.02. It is particularly interest 
ing in this connection to note the small ratio of the ad 
ministrating expenditure to the benefits derived by th 
employees, these expenditures amounting to only abou 
544 per cent. Had these cases been carried into th 
courts, it is probable that this 3144 per cent. would repre 
sent more nearly the actual damages which the plainti 
ultimately received. 

The fund is supported about equally by the compan 
and the employees, the former having contributed $428. 
813.93, and the latter $430,290.72 since the inception o 
the fund. The maximum cash balance ever accumulate: 
occurred in 1893, and amounted to $46,935.72. In mor 
recent years the fund has apparently fallen into evil way: 
a deficit ranging from $4000 to $23,000, showing durin, 
the period from 1902 to 1907, and again during 1911 
i912 and 1913. However, this deficit which last yea 
amounted to only about $6000 is apparently more tha: 
compensated for by certain securities, donated by th 
company in 1900, amounting to $25,000. 

The rules of the fund provide that the Lehigh Coal | 
Navigation Co. donate eight mills per ton of commercia 
coal produced, while inside men contribute 0.8 of on 
per cent. of their earnings, and the outside men 0.4 0 
ene per cent. provided, however, that no workman shal 
contribute more than $1 per month. 

In event of injury resulting in inability to work fo 
one week or longer, the workman receives benefii 
amounting to one-half his customary wages, althoug! 
such payments are limited to six months except under ex 
traordinary conditions. In case of a fatal accident, $6) 
is contributed toward funeral expenses, and a sum equa 
to one-half of the victim’s wages for 18 months from th 
date of the accident will be paid where there are near rel 
atives. It is also provided that in no case shall the bene 
fits paid exceed $50 per month. 

Adequate provisions are of course made providing fo 
the presentation of certificates from reputable medica 
men, as to the extent of the injury. The fund is admin 
istered by a board of trustees, composed of responsibl 
business men, and company officials, all of whom are ap 
pointed by the president of the company. Participatio! 
in the fund on part of employees is not compulsory. 


iy 
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put and diminish its expenses. 
mine operation is this perhaps more forcibly manifest 
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Economic Piping 


The coal operator, like many another business man and 
manufacturer, is constantly striving to increase his out- 
In no department of 


than in the purchase of material and equipment. Here, 
as elsewhere, however, it is sometimes difficult to break 
away from precedent and the custom of past years. 

For the conveyance of fluids about the mine, particular- 


_ ly the mine water itself, ordinary iron or steel pipes dete- 


{ 


riorate at a high rate of speed, due to the acidity of the 
water. Even if not attacked from the inside, if buried in 
soil, ashes, or mine refuse, ordinary piping frequently pits 
and decays from without, particularly if it is made the 
ground return of an electric system. Piping for these 
purposes must, therefore, either be of a heavy and com- 
paratively inert material, such as cast iron, a nonconduct- 
ing material, such as wood, or must be protected by an 
jnert covering, such as coal tar. 

The Abendroth & Root Co., 45 Broadway, New York 
City, have for some time furnished spiral riveted pipe 
to various collieries throughout the coal regions for the 
conveyance of water, air and exhaust steam. This 
pipe is constructed of a sheet which is wound spiral- 





LivE- AND ExHAUST-STEAM PIPES oF AN ANTHRACITE 
COLLIERY 


ly, each separate turn lapping its neighbor by about 1 in., 
this joint being single riveted upon a comparatively short 
pitch. It will be readily seen that this gives an extremely 
strong construction for the weight of the metal employed, 


since the spiral seam acts precisely as does the metal 


wrapping of an armored hose, strengthening and stiffen- 
ing the body of the pipe. 

After this pipe is made up it is immersed in a bath 
of special asphalt coating and remains there until this 
material permeates the seams and pores of the metal, 


_ protecting the pipe both inside and out. This preservative 
forms a thick layer which will not crack or flake off 
_and is capable of resisting hard handling. For conveying 
exhaust steam or hot liquids when the temperature ex- 
ceeds 105° F., or for high-pressure air service, the pipe 


may be galvanized by immersion in pure molten zinc. 
This pipe is furnished in lengths of from 20 to 30 feet 
and this combined with the simplicity of its special 
connection, permits of considerable saving in installation 
expense, as skilled labor is not required to lay it satis- 
factorily. 
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Many mine operators are strongly in favor of using 
spiral riveted pipe for removing foul air from the work- 
ings in place of the old-style wooden-box arrangement. 
Although the first cost of this pipe is slightly higher 
than the wood sluices, there is considerable saving in 
the labor of installing riveted pipe, and, in addition, the 
upkeep expense of wooden conduits which require con- 
tinuous repairing is eliminated. 

The accompanying illustration shows a plant in the 
anthracite region using spiral riveted pipe to convey the 
exhaust from the fan engine to the feed-water heaters 
in the boiler plant. This pipe is the lower one seen in 
the photograph. 

Pipe of this kind either galvanized or painted is ex- 
tensively used throughout the anthracite region for the 
conveyance of exhaust steam, since for a given strength 
it is somewhat lighter in weight and consequently lower 
in price than ordinary piping. 

A New Type of Breaker Engine 


When the Kingston Coal Co. recently found itself in 
need. of a new breaker engine, after careful considera- 
tion the Lentz engine was finally decided upon. The order 
for this machine was placed through the Erie City Iron 





THe Lentz ENGINE, SHOWING A PORTION OF THE 
VALVE-GEAR 


Works, this purchase giving that company the American 
rights for the engine. 

The size of the engine is 1914x3214x21 in.; the ma- 
chine is cross compound and provided with poppet valves. 
The original patents for this type of engine were issued 
to Hugo Lentz, the first machine being built in 1899. 
Since that time over 4,000,000 hp. of this type of prime 
mover have been installed in Germany alone. 

The engine is entirely inclosed and lubricated by the 
splash system. No elastic or metallic packing is em- 
ployed, the valve stems being kept steam-tight by a sys- 
tem of labyrinth water-seal packing. 

The engine in question develops 360 i.hp., and the bal- 
ancing is so nearly perfect that it is possible to balance 
a nickel on edge upon any part of the engine casing. It 
is the first machine of this type ever installed in the 
anthracite region. 

The flame in a boiler should not lap the tubes because 
flame only exists where there is incomplete combustion and 


the temperature of the gases should not be reduced by cool- 
ing surfaces till the gas is completely burned. 





By Davip R. 


SY NOPSIS—This is the fourth article of the series on 
this subject and emphasizes the importance of care and 
forethought in preliminary work before actual power- 
plant construction is undertaken. 

@ 

When a corporation or individual decides to open a 
mining operation it is taken for granted that the work 
will be done with the intent to make the proposition a 
paying investment. With this end in view careful tests 
are usually made and quite an amount of prospective 
work is done prior to regular construction. As a usual 
thing most of this preliminary work is done for the 
purpose of locating the mine shafts or drifts in the most 
convenient place relative to the seam of coal. The money 
thus spent is usually considered as an investment, and 
such it is, for the future economy of the mine depends 
to a great extent upon the location of the works relative 
to the coal bed. 

In a similar manner, money spent in locating and de- 
signing a layout of machinery and mechanical mine ac- 
cessories is usually well invested, for should some error 
be made by which an uneconomical operation or han- 
dling of material becomes necessary, a monetary drain 
throughout the entire life of the plant is entailed, unless 
an amount should be appropriated to make the necessary 
changes in the existing equipment. Thus, a dollar spent 
in careful design may mean many times that amount in 
annual savings. 

Considering the matter from a business standpoint, no 
firm can afford to build permanently without carefully 
mapping out the whole plan and so designing the details 
entering into its construction that a maximum operating 
economy is assured. This statement, although pertinent 
to the general mine layout, applies particularly to the 
necessary electrical appliances, since faulty design here 
means either expensive changes or a continual operating 
and upkeep expense. 

The first point to be decided upon with regard to the 
power plant is the most economical available source of 
energy. This, for a mine operation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, will be either water power or steam. If it is 
found possible to make an economical development of 
water power within a reasonable distance from the opera- 
tion it will be well worth while to make a thorough 
investigation. In some instances if central-station power 
be available, it may be a matter of economy to purchase 
electric current and install a small substation in place 
of a power plant. 

Frequently a coal producer overlooks the fact that he 
can sell the fuel he burns to supply his own power, and 
ship it at a profit, feeling, as he does, that his fuel costs 
are not worth considering. Instead of thus assuming 
certain cost relations for parts of the plant, the entire 
proposed design should be rigidly investigated and ques- 
tioned as to future economy in the general operating 
scheme. 


AN ENGINEER WILL UsuaLLy Be REQurirep 
This work will usually fall to the lot of some engineer 
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and to it should be given the most painstaking attentior 
Few mine operators or owners have the technical train 
ing or engineering experience to work out logically th 
many details of a proposed installation. The field of th 
operator is to produce coal at the opening of the min 
at a minimum cost with the equipment supplied. Th 
province of the engineer, on the other hand, is to desig 
the power plant and supervise the erection and installa 
tion of such machinery as may be necessary or advisabl 
in order to secure a maximum production at a minimur 
operating expense. 

We hear much of late regarding motion study in ip 
dustrial enterprise, and though this method of securin; 
economical production is often censured, there is no doub 
that opportunity for realizing great gains in speed an 
economy by close attention to methods in handling th 
output exists in coal-mining work. The several part 
forming the working equipment should operate as a unit 
each element supplemental to the others, and workin: 
with maximum economy under given conditions, 

As the writer has previously noted, a mine has indi 
viduality, practically no two being alike as to location 
general contour or natural resources. It is, therefore 
of paramount importance that the details be carefull 
planned and every feature bearing upon the future opera 
tion of the development be carefully considered befor 
the actual work of erecting the plant begins. 

The power plant is an extremely important factor i 
the general layout, as from it is drawn electricity fo 
haulage, for lights, and often for fans, pumps, minin: 
machines, and in fact for all power necessary in or abou 
the mine. Again the cost of operation of the electrica 
equipment is continuous month by month. It may, 0 
course, vary considerably during periods of greater 0 
lesser activity, but means just so much toward gross run 
ning expenses. We find frequently that power-plan 
operation costs bear a greater proportion to the entir 
operative expenses than any other item, labor excepted 

A mine owner or operator preparing to open a ney 
property and invest his money as well as that of othe: 
stockholders without having a well defined plan and th: 
assistance of competent engineers, is laying himself anc 
his company open to a great danger—that of buying ani 
installing unnecessary, inadequate or unsuitable ma- 
chinery. Frequently, however, the danger is in anothe1 
direction, that of securing cheap or shoddy equipment 
At either extreme may be found trouble and expensive 
operation, not only from the operating costs themselves. 
but from upkeep and repair expenses, 

Too often a manager or superintendent is induced te 
purchase certain machines by some smooth-tongued sales- 
man, who, of course, knows his own line better than any 
other, and naturally believes it to be the best, regardless 
of conditions to be met or previous operating experi- 
ences with the same machine. However, it is far better 
for the owner if the proper equipment can be determined 
upon in advance regardless of what the salesmen have to 
Say concerning their various lines of accessories. 

Another danger looms up in the way of the man seek- 
ing a cheap installation, that of taking advice from an 
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untrained or a mine-operating engineer. There are many 
men in charge of minine power plants who are fully 
competent to do their work and can secure efficient opera- 
tion from a suitably designed plant, but few of the num- 
ber have had the diversified training along such lines as 
would enable them to adequately advise regarding a new 
installation, or the equipment of the plant with addi- 
tional machinery made necessary by expansion. It is 
far preferable that an outside engineer, who by contin- 
ually coming in contact with various conditions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country becomes accustomed to 
reason logically and plan accurately, be called upon to 
design the original plans and superintend installation 
jn all its details. The operation of an engine and gen- 
erator is one thing; the wiring layout, switchboard de- 
sign and line-loss calculations are other matters entirely. 


THe KIND of PRIME Mover Is IMPORTANT 


The type of power to be used having been definitely 
decided upon, the next step to be determined is the par- 
ticular kind of prime mover to be purchased, for upon 
this will be based the design of the remainder of the 
plant. If a waterwheel, shall it be a pelton, vertical, 
horizontal, or twin turbine, or some other type more 
suitable to that particular installation? If a steam- 
driven plant, what kind of engine shall be used, simple, 
corliss, compound or turbine? And what kind of boiler 
or boilers shall be employed, or which of the many makes 
of pumps and accessories? Shall the generator be a.c. 
or d.c., belted or direct-connected, high or low voltage ? 
What switchboard equipment will be necessary for this 
particular plant? What accessories will add to economy 
or satisfactory operation ? 

All such questions come up and must be definitely set- 
tled. The failure to consider any one factor may detract 
from the economy of the complete plant, and it is upon 
the efficiency of production that we must depend for 
dividends. It is true that one may place almost any kind 
of layout in operation and may secure some sort of serv- 
ice from the equipment, but there might be other equip- 
ment from which it would be possible to secure a maxt- 
mum efficiency, and it is that plant that should be in- 
stalled. 

First cost, though it looms large to a promoter, is not 
the final test of plant expense, but is merely a basis from 
which to start. A better method of calculating costs 1s 
to assume a certain useful life for the mine development, 
based on the report of mining engineers or those thor- 
oughly acquainted with the territory and loeation of the 
coal seams, and install equipment which experience and 
careful calculation indicate to be the most economical 
over the assumed period of time as a whole. All the 
items of expense and of possible economy must be fol- 
lowed out to their conclusion and a design of the pro- 
posed plant should be drawn adapted to given conditions. 
If, after careful consideration, no weak points are found 
in the layout, it is taken for granted that the designs are 
suitable and the work may be commenced. 

This is an age of specialization, and no man can ex- 
pect to master the details of several branches of learning. 
Even were it poossible for him to do so, he could not gain 
experience in more than one pursuit at one time. Thus, 
the outside engineer fills a distinct and necessary place 
in the mining industry. It is the primary business of 
the mine owner to take the equipment as turned over 
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to him and produce rapidly, economically and continually, 
but it falls to the engineer, electrical, mining, civil or 
mechanical, to carefully work out the multitudinous de- 
tails to be accounted for and overcome the obstacles or 
mistakes that otherwise might be in evidence. 

This is not written for the purpose of eulogizing the 
engineering profession, but to call attention to the fact 
that any mining power plant, or any other plant for that 
matter, requires for its design experience, knowledge, 
time and careful thought, if a maximum operating econ- 
omy and a minimum upkeep expense are to be obtained. 


ID. A. Thomas at Hlome 


The “Liverpool Journal of Commerce” under date of May 26 
publishes the following interesting interview with the British 
coal baron, D. A. Thomas: 


In regard to the enterprises of D. A. Thomas in the 
United States, very little of a definite nature can be stated. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the famous British 
coal king” has substantially matured the basis of a remark- 
able organization for setting alive the exploitation of great 
coal-yielding areas on modern lines and under processes of 
administration which are the outcome of his personal ex- 
periences. This aspect of the projects of D. A. Thomas will 
probably lead in the course of a year or two to a complete 
revolution in the world’s coal industry. 


Transport Enterprises 


On the subject of his journey D. A. Thomas accorded a 
special interview today to a representative of the ‘Journal 
oF OSE CoN Concerning the Canadian side of the matter 

e said: 

“With regard to railway and other projects in Canada, my 
associates and myself have completed several important and 
definite arrangements. We have secured a franchise charter 
for the Pacific, Peace River and Athabasca Ry., and also for 
the Peace River Tramway & Navigating Co. The former will 
be capitalized to the extent of £3,200,000, with bonding priv- 
ileges of £10,000 per mile. The latter concern will be capi- 
talized at £200,000, with bonding privileges of £7000 per mile. 
We have organized and equipped half a dozen parties of engi- 
neers and others, who are about to proceed on a reconnais- 
sance and track surveying in order to locate the coal lands, 
minerals, ete. This work will occupy them three or four 
months. Adequate financial provision has been made for the 
necessary work during the coming 12 months. These pro- 
jects will ultimately cost large sums. I expect to be able to 
proceed with the Peace River Tramway next year. I may say 
that this project also provides for the construction of several 
shallow draft river and lake steamers. The railway will 
traverse a country lavishly endowed both agriculturally and 
minerally—millions of acres of land growing the finest wheat 
in the world, with large areas of coal lands and minerals and 
indications of various kinds of natural gas and oil 


The Navy and Oil 


“As oil is going to be one of the chief requisites of the 
navy, the discovery of oil in Canada will be highly important. 
Tt is possible, if not probable, that these projects will develop 
thousands of square miles and stimulate immigration. The 
significance of this will be so well understood in view of the 
fact that the government contemplate purchasing interests 
in the Persian Oil Syndicate. Of course, I do not know what 
supply will eventually be available, but the scientific investi- 
gations which have already been made show that the’ oilfield 
that we are about to tap will be undoubtedly the richest in the 
dominions of this empire.” 


Revolutionizing: the World’s Coal Industry 


Mr. Thomas declined courteously, but firmly, to discuss 
any details concerning his projects in the United States. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that he has been 
consulted by enormous holders of colliery interests in the 
States to formulate a scheme by which the vast coal-yielding 
resources of that continent may be worked on economie lines 
such as prevail within the organization of the Cambrian Trust. 

Mr. Thomas did not confirm or repudiate this suggestion 
when it was put to him. Information from reliable sources 
goes to indicate that during his visit he has received amalga- 
mated offers to organize a dominant section of the United 
States coal areas and to put into force his masterly knowledge 
of the working conditions, and of export avenues. In a few 
years there is reason to believe that the crowning work of 
his life may possibly be, with the codperation_ of American 
colliery owners, the establishment of a great United States 
coal combine which will, through the aegis of the Panama 
Canal, supply the Far East with the bulk of its coal. It is 
obvious that such a stupendous undertaking will revolution- 
ize the coal industry of the world. ; 

Since President Wilson has advocated the antitrust act, 
the formation of such a combine would appear to be a_diffi- 
cult proposition, but the importance which the United States 
attaches to Mr. Thomas’ scheme has raised the consideraion 
of the important point_as to the meaning of a trust. : 

We have reason to believe that the comprehensive combine 
which Mr. Thomas is invited to control will have as its car- 
dinal feature the reduction of prices, and will, therefore, be 
claimed to be outside the spirit of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Thomas was reluctant to discuss this question, but 
we have good authority for believing that the United States 
Government has under consideration legislation which will 
permit of Mr. Thomas carrving through a project which will 
place the United States next to Great Britain as a coal sup- 
plying center, and will almost guarantee for it the trade of 


the Far Fast. 
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Imstitute 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—The Institute met at Cumberland, Md., 
and discussed more fully than usual papers of more than 
usual merit. The question box was a source of much ani- 
mated discussion. Owing, however, to Cumberland being 
at the edge of the West Virginia-Maryland field and a 
hard place to reach from the southern coal regions, the 
attendance was not as large as usual. The next meeting 
will be held in Huntingdon, W. Va. 


awd 


a 

The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute met in the 
city hall of Cumberland, Md., on the morning of June 2. 
An address of welcome by Major Thomas W. Koon, 
mayor of Cumberland, was followed by another on behalf 
of the chamber of commerce, delivered by Thomas Footer, 
its president. Responses were made by J. B. Hanford, 
general superintendent of the Elkins Coal & Coke Co., 
of Morgantown, W. Va., and W. E. Fohl, consulting 
engineer of Pittsburgh. Neil Robinson, the president, 
then followed with an address, in which he urged the 
members to read the technical press with assiduity, so as 
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Tuer CUMBERLAND City HALL WHERE THE WEST VIR- 
GINIA CoaL Minine Institute MET 


to prepare themselves to meet all the developments of 
the industry. 

A paper entitled “The Historical Side of the Georges 
Creek Coal Field” was then read by R. A. Walter, chief 
engineer of the Maryland division of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. The paper was discussed by Herman V. Hesse, 
general manager of the same division and W. P. Young, 
superintendent of inspections for the Consolidation Coal 
Co., residing at Somerset, Penn. The paper of Clarence 
Hall on “Explosives Used in Coal Mining,” which ap- 
peared on the program, was not submitted and Mr. Hall 
was not present. 


ANIMATED QUESTION-BOx SESSION 


In the afternoon, P. J. Brennan, superintendent of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Thomas, W. Va., read a paper en- 
titled “The Necessary Training for Mine Officials,” and 
then the question box was opened. It resulted in a most 


animated controversy, in which John G. Smythe, chief 
engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co., took a leading 
part. W. E. Fohl, EH. N. Zern, W. P. Young, E. B. Wilson 
and P. J. Brennan also made interesting remarks. The 
three main questions were: 


1. Which is the safer mine—one that is fiery, so recog- 
nized and guarded by the use of safety lamps, permissible 
explosives, compressed air as a motive power, paid shot firers, 
effective methods of treating dust, rigid discipline, etc.—or 
a mine where gas is found occasionally at any part of the 
mine, or continuously at certain sections of the mine, and 
operated as a mine of lesser risk, preventive measures being 
used in proportion to the believed danger? 

2. Should ventilation be based on a stated number of cubic 
feet per man and animal underground, as at present required 
by the mining laws, or should it in addition be based on the 
quantity of methane and carbon dioxide shown by analyses 
of return-air currents? 

3. Which is the proper method of setting a post—the 
small or the large end up? 


In the evening the moving pictures made in the 
mines of the U. S. Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va., 
were run off for the entertainment of the members. The 
film is a replica of that which has been so generally ex- 
hibited throughout the country, and is owned by the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

On the second day, a visit was made to the station 
where the Cumberland & Pennsylvania R.R. discharges 
the Georges Creek coal into the barges of the Canal Tow- 
age Co., plying between Cumberland and Georgetown, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The boats carry an 
average of 17 tons and are each hauled by 4 to 5 mules, 
taking about 9 days for the return trip. The boats are 
loaded from a trestle, the front end being first filled 
about half full; the rear end is then loaded and the 
front end is then backed so that the trimming load can 
be placed. 


SECOND Day’s SEssIon 


After this inspection the institute met again at the 
city hall and heard a paper read by George EH. Sylvester, 
chief mine inspector of the State of Tennessee, followed 
by one on “What Shall Be Considered Maximum Re- 
covery with Modern Methods of Mining Bituminous 
Coal?” by E. W. Hesse, assistant chief engineer, Fair- 
mount division, Consolidation Coal Co. In the discus- 
sion which followed, W. E. Fohl explained that one of 
the real reasons why Ohio had an incomplete recovery 
was because the union insisted on a room not less than 
25 ft. wide with a road passing up the middle. Such 
a condition, especially with any refuse in the coal to be 
stowed made recovery of the pillars impossible. 

F. C. Benner, special secretary of the Industrial De- 
partment of the International Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Committee, then made a plea for the codpera- 
tion of the mine owners in his work. 

The paper on “Sanitation and Simple Ways of Making 
It Effective,” by Dr. Robert Douglas Roller, Jr., surgeon 
for the New River Collieries Co., Eccles, W. Va., was 
eminently practical and not a series of abstruse platitudes 
about the importance of prophylaxis. Doctor Roller said 
in the discussion that he had only found two cases of 









' ho did not work in the mines. He did not believe that 
he hookworm could germinate in the coal mines of 
merica as long as they continue to be as shallow as they 
today. In any event, the development would not be 
nacing for the larvee would be hindered in their 
zrowth. 

The president gave an interesting account of the sani- 
‘ation he is effecting as receiver fot the La Follette Coal, 
mn & Ry. Co. Some of the houses of that company 
I e found had a most unfavorable record for tuberculosis 
and every precaution to render them safe by fumigation 
and whitewashing within and without had been attempted 
and he felt confident that success had been attained. Wa- 
ter analyses should not only be taken during low water, 
when the inflow might be wholly from springs, but dur- 
ing rainy weather when the stream or spring is swelled 
by surface water. 


Tuer Most Recent Work ON EXPLOSIONS 


In the afternoon, George S. Rice, chief mining engi- 
aeer of the Bureau of Mines, described “Recent Experi- 
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explosion alone 
remains. 


being able to dislodge the dust which 


Best Stone Dust to UssE 


Mr. Rice advocates the use of limestone because it 
emits, on being heated, carbon dioxide, which stifles the 
flame. It is, he admits, heavier than shale dust, which 
fact militates against its use, and experiments have not as 
yet shown for it any appreciable superiority. However, 
shale dust often contains a large percentage of vegetal 
matter, and so is not entirely inert. The fact that 
limestone dust is already on the market and shale dust at 
the present time is not, makes the former the more de- 
sirable. 

R. D. Hall was of the opinion that the heat of dissocia- 
tion of shale and limestone dusts into clay and moisture, 
and lime and carbon dioxide, respectively, were far more 
important considerations than what was the end product. 
Shale dust contains, so to speak, “tabloid moisture,” 
which, being driven out of combination, absorbs much 
heat in that action. 

EK. B. Wilson then read a paper on “The Adaptability 
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ments on Coal Dusts,” in which he showed that while 

e vacuum after an ‘explosion caused a return draft, a 
st still more violent reversal of direction of violence arose 
from the culmination of pressure in the explosion at a 
point remote from its origin. When this maximum pres- 
sure was created, it was so much greater than preceeding 
pressures, that the air and solid objects were driven for- 
cibly backward into the areas of lower pressure in the 
rear. 

_ He also made some remarks on the disagreement be- 
tween the results of the American and British bureaus 
relative to the action of anthracite dust. Mr. Rice’s state- 
ment was carefully guarded, but it was evident that he be- 
lieved that the variance in results arose from the differ- 

ce in the anthracites here and abroad ¢ather than in a 
Variation i in the methods of experimentation. The Brit- 
ish authorities have declared that while inflammation 
proper is dependent on the volatility of the hydrocarbons 
in the coal dust, detonation of a carbonaceous dust is pos- 
sible regardless of the presence of volatile constituents 
provided the powder is sufficiently free from inert ma- 
terial. 

‘Mr. Rice introduced several drawings of concentrated 
Taffanel barriers, which were boxes of stone dust arranged 
to trip and be discharged by the revolution of a vane, which 
in turn is to be actuated by the explosive waves. All 
the dust is not discharged at once, the full violence of the 
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of West Virginia Coal for Byproduct Coking,” and A. D. 
Macfarlane, chief engineer of the La Follette Coal, Iron & 
Ry. Co. described “An Endless Rope System for an In- 
clined plane.” These two papers were not much discussed, 
though it was remarked that the system of haulage de- 
scribed in the latter paper involved the leaving of cars 
on the plane at all times, during operation or idle pe- 
riods, and that the rope had to be stopped whenever 
a trip was to be attached. 


THe AFTER-DINNER SPEECHMAKING 


In the evening a banquet was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. W. E. Fohl was toast- 
master. Neil Robinson gave one of those carefully pol- 
ished addresses for which he is well known, He was 
followed by A. Taylor Smith, a lawyer of Cumberland, 
and C. R. Jones, dean of engineering at the Morgan- 
town University. 

The latter compared the past with the present; the 
scholars of the past were secretive and moreover believed 
that knowledge should not be debased to practical ends, 
the men of the present believed in making public all that 
scientists discovered and valued all such knowledge for 
its practical bearings. The end of science was now not 
secrecy nor self-advancement, but social service. 

R. D. Hall, associate editor of Coat Acer, then followed 
with a regret that business conditions were making it 
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natural and even imperative that the operator and his 
employee should not live in the same towns. Living to- 
gether, as in times when the difficulties of transit per- 
mitted no other course, assured the betterment of both, 
and gave to each a clearer realization of one another’s 
nature and needs. He urged a consideration of this es- 
trangement, which tended to break up the solidarity 
which should exist between capital and labor. To pre- 
vent absenteeism from having its natural effect in alienat- 
ing capital from labor, and labor from capital, welfare 
work must be pursued with energy equal to that with 
which it is naturally prosecuted when employer and em- 
ployee live side by side and know each other’s natures 
and needs. 

W. P. Young, superintendent of inspection of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., Somerset, Penn., spoke of his 
trip to Argentine and Brazil to convince the South Amer- 
icans that the coal of the United States would really burn, 
in which, of course, he was quite successful. As his 
speech was a travelogue rather than a description of the 
coal business in those countries, there is no need to discuss 
it further. 

The addresses so far given had been interesting yet a 
little prosy. It remained for the director of the 
Y. M. C. A., William C. Montignani, to liven up the 
spirits of the auditors with some excellent jokes and lively 
singing. In a half hour Mr. Montignani completely re- 
moved the solemnity from the occasion with his clever en- 
tertainment. The supper furnished was most creditable 
to the ladies who supplied it. 


Vistts TO SURROUNDING POINTS OF INTEREST 


On Thursday the institute started, at 7 a.m., by street 
car, for Frostburg. Some of the members visited No. 1 
and some No. 12 mine of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
The latter is the old Borden shaft. Some of the timber 
in these workings has been in place about 34 years, dur- 
ing 29 years of which it has been under water. Wherever 
it rose and receded in the shaft, the timber had rotted en- 
tirely away. 

The old hoist, built by G. W. Snyder, of Pottsville, 
Penn., in 1872, is still in effective service and lowered 
‘the visitors in the mine. They walked from No. 12 
underground to No. 3 mine, and inspected the Pittsburgh 
and Lower Sewickley (Lower Tyson) seams and returned 
to the surface by the pump shaft. 

The afternoon was spent in automobile riding and ir 
visiting local plants near Cumberland. The first inspected 
was that of the West Virginia Rail Co., where large rail- 
road rails are rolled down to sizes ranging from 8 to 40 
Ib. per lineal yard. 


Kinp or Ratts REROLLED 


The rails purchased by a coal corporation are probably 
never tested; on the other hand, rarely is rail purchased 
by a railroad without test. Consequently, the product of 
the West Virginia Rail Co. is a tested rail. Of course, 
there are flaws even in such rail and the use of the steel 
in actual railroad use brings out these defects. If a 
rail has slivered or cracked, the rerolling process of the 
rail company makes its condition worse instead of better, 
and consequently all such rails are thrown out and sent 
to mills where they can be melted. The heat used by the 
company at Cumberland is enough for rolling but not 
for welding a break. 
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It is claimed by the company that the continued pounc¢ 
ing of the railroad track makes the steel dense, and my 
its condition is further improved by the rolling in th 
mill, where it is reduced in weight per lineal yard fror 
60 to nearly 90 per cent. The rails brought into th 
mill are some of them bessemer, and some openheart! 
and a load ready for heating which stood on the trac 
were old John Brown rails from Sheffield, Englanc 
which are known never to have flaws and-which were mad 
by an undiscovered process. The material being thus mixe 
some of the rails must be of steel far superior to the 
out of which ordinary mine rail is made. 





PROCESS OF REROLLING 


All the rail is knicked and broken to the require 
lengths. All rail which is slivered, cracked or piped i 
cast out. The length cut off is a little more tha 
enough to form a longer rail of the lighter weight dé 
sired. The short sections of rail thus obtained are place 
one by one in a furnace, where they are heated by nature 
gas. When a new rail is put in at one end of the fni 
nace, a ram is actuated which pushes the rails toward th 
other end and discharges a heated rail ready for th 
rollers. 

The rail is passed through the rolls about 7 times an 
then is sorted carefully into first, seconds and rejects 
If the rail being rerolled is badly defective, it will ope 
out and refuse to pass through the rolls, Seconds are rail 
having a roughness on their edges. Otherwise they hay 
no defects. 

On the automobile trip to the country a heavy stort 
drenched the visitors, and most appropriately their ente1 
tainers, the chamber of commerce, took them and thei 
soiled garments to Footers’ Dye Works, which the insti 
tute members examined with much interest. 

About 100 members attended the meeting. It may }) 
stated that the institute attendance would have beet 
larger and more representative had it not ben held a 
Cumberland. Md., but rather in the heart of the Wes 
Virginia field. However, Cumberland well merited suc’ 
a visit, as the members from Maryland are quite numet 
ous in the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 

Another reason for a somewhat smaller attendance thw: 
usual was the engrossing labor trouble i the Kanawl: 
coal fields, causing 12,000 men to lay down their tools 
This materially reduced the number of members frou 
Charleston, W. Va., and the vicinity. On an invitatioy 
of the chamber of commerce and as the result of a vote 0 
a recommendation from the institute to the executiv 
board, the winter session will be held at Huntingdon 
W. Va. 


A Novel Shaft Lining 


Marcel Gilheaux of Liege, in the 1914 number of fli 
Annales des Mines de Belgique, describes an interestin; 
method of hning shafts with molded blocks of reinforce: 
concrete. After reviewing the systems of shaft linings i1 
wood, brick, cut stone, cement and metal, the autho 
states that his system was the result of an effort to over 
come the well known objections to which all these am 
cpen; and he claims complete success in the practical op 
eration of his plans. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a vertical and a horizontal cross 
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section of a shaft lining, borne by a strong, annular block 
f reinforced concrete, sét just below the shaft opening, 
as shown at 4, an iron ring 5, distributing the weight 
of the lining over a large bearing surface. This collar 
or block of concrete is laid as soon as the shaft has been 
sunk far enough to permit it; and the shaft lining then 
proceeds, following the sinking of the shaft as closely as is 
practically possible. The lining is constructed of sec- 
tional blocks which hook into each other, see Fig. 1. In 
‘Fig. 3 a vertical section of the block is shown ex- 
hibiting the reinforcement and the goosenecks by which 
adjacent blocks interlock. The dimensions of Fig. 3 are 
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Fig. 2. 


A SuspENDED REINFORCED-CONCRETE SHAFT LINING 


‘in millimeters, the millimeters representing, say, 0.04 of 
-an inch. The opening at 3, Fig. 1, serves a double pur- 
pose; it allows the block, and consequently the lining, 
to be centered by iron bars passing through to the inner 
side of the shaft, and it serves as a channel to run cement 
‘between the shaft and the lining, when the lining has 
been extended to the required depth. In this way, the 
completed shaft has a solid lining of cement. 

The other construction details, such as the form or 
mold for the blocks, special forms for locking or com- 
pleting the cylindrical lining, cradle for handling the 
blocks, and so on, are treated at considerable length. 
Gillieaux claims for his plan, that it can be constructed 
without the hazards to the workman which go with a lin- 
ing built from the bottom upward; that it lessens the 
water in wet shafts; that the lining is homogeneous and 
equally strong at all points and that the shaft is com- 
pleted and ready for operation with little loss of time, as 
the lining goes in while the shaft is being sunk. 
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The Reliability of Electrice- 
Acoustic Signals in Mines 


H. Kliver, of Bochum, Westphalia, Germany, writing 
in the Jan. 24 number of Gliickauf, on the causes of fail- 
ure of electric signals in the Dortmund, Westphalia, min- 
ing district, states that it hag been noticed that, at times, 
the signaling system went wrong; either the signals were 
not received when sent, or the bells rang of themselves. 
without any action of the attendants. As such irregu- 
iarities might lead to serious accidents, the management 
of the mines ordered an examination and report to be 
made, of every instance of failure within a certain period, 
with its cause, the means taken to remedy the trouble 
and the result. A frequent cause of trouble was found 
in water reaching the wires through defects in the insu- 
lation, leading to voltage loss, short circuits and weak 
currents. 

In the summary for 1904, with few exceptions, all the 
troubles came from defects in the installation or the up- 
keep, such as defective cable joints, defects in the cable, 
bell not tight, poor cable insulation, loss of voltage and 
defective contacts. In a few instances, the signals were 
not transmitted correctly on account of being sent too 
hastily. 


Derects Finatty Restrricrep to BreLL MECHANISM 


A comparison of this summary with that for 1915 
shows that closer inspection had taken care of nearly all 
these troubles, which now seemed due to too rapid send- 
ing, almost exclusively. Nevertheless, the underlying 
cause for the bells not ringing was found to be in the 
striking mechanism not being sensitive enough to follow 
the magnetic action, even with a good contact. This led 
to the exclusive use of single-stroke (gong) bells. 

Still the evil was not overcome entirely; occasionally 
the bells missed. Further study disclosed that, to insure 
perfect reliability, the hammers must be exactly equal in 
weight and length, and must hang in the same position, 
and the magnetic coils must be of equal strength. More- 
over, it was observed that the mechanical and electrica: 
resistances of the ringing mechanism changed, and that 
come bells rung more easily than others, after a little use, 
although both were equally sensitive in the beginning. 
This led to the adoption of a regulating device. 

Mr. Kliver concludes that every reliable signal instal- 
lation must meet these conditions: 

(1) All the apparatus should be inclosed in water- 
and air-tight boxes; (2) the single-stroke bells (which, 
in Belgium, must consist of a solenoid attracting one end 
of the hammer lever, the other end striking the bell) 
should satisfy these requirements: (a) offer equal resist- 
ances mechanically and electrically; (b) be sensitive 
enough to strike at least four blows a minute; (c) be 
provided with adjusting devices to maintain a constant 
sensitiveness; (d) be so contrived that under no circum- 
stances could the hammer strike without human assist- 
ance; (3) the transmitters should give a complete, per- 
fect contact. 

& 
Panama Canal and the Coal 
Markets 

The second of Mr. Wadleigh’s articles on “Effect of 
Panama Canal on World’s Coal Markets” was crowded 
out of this issue, but will appear next week, June 20. 
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Charles Knzian 

Among the younger men in the coal industry who have 
advanced to a position of prominence through strict ap- 
plication to work in their chosen field, is Charles En- 
zian, mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
He is in charge of mine accidents and mining methods 
investigations in the anthracite region. 

Mr. Enzian was born at Weissport, Penn., in October, 
1877. His early education was obtained in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, which preliminary training was 
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CHARLES ENZIAN 


followed by a four-year regular course in Lehigh Uni- 
versity, where he was given the degree C. H. in 1901. 
The same institution honored Mr. Enzian with an M. 8. 
degree in 1913. 

Charles Enzian was particularly fortunate in obtain- 
ing considerable practical experience in engineering prior 
to his graduation from Lehigh. From April, 1894 to Feb- 
ruary, 1897, he was assistant to the county engineer of 
Carbon County, Penn. The work here consisted prin- 
cipally of surveying, municipal and county engineering. 

During the summers of 1898 and 1899, he was con- 
struction engineer, working on plant extension for the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Penn. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1900, he was superintendent of con- 


struction, building a 2000-barrel cement plant for the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Alpha, N. J. 

Immediately following his graduation from college in 
June, 1901, he accepted a position as engineer and sup- 
erintendent for the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., and 
the Allen-Crane Water Co., at Catasauqua, Penn. Most 
of his time while serving in this position was taken up 
with explorations, water-storage supply and extension of 
distribution service lines. 

In April, 1902, Mr. Enzian accepted a position as 
transitman and district engineer in charge of surveys at 
several collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. In this work, he also secured valuable experi- 
ence in breaker construction, being employed for a time as 
resident engineer in charge of construction at one of the 
newer breakers of the “Valley” Co. 

In November, 1905, Mr. Enzian was advanced to the 
position of division engineer, in charge of the Wyoming 
division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. In carrying on 
this work he had a corps of 25 assistants, and was respon- 
sible for surveys, maps, reports, developments, improve- 
ments, etc. While in this position, he also made a num- 
ber of company examinations and valuations. He con- 
tinued to serve the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. as engineer, 
in charge of its most important division, for five years, 
only deciding to leave them for the broader experience 
he hoped to obtain in the employ of the Mining Bureau. 

Mr. Enzian has always been a diligent student of coal- 
mining problems and matters generally concerning his 
chosen profession. He is prominent in many mining 
and engineering societies, being a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining Enginers, The Engineers’ Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, National Geographic Society, Wy- 
oming Historical & Geological Society, Wilkes-Barre, 
Nanticoke, Pittston, Scranton and Hazleton District 
Mining Institutes, Coal & Coke Committee, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Franklin Club, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Hazleton Club, Hazleton, Penn., and 
Home Club, Washington, D. C. He is also secretary of 
the recently organized Anthracite Section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. 

In a literary way, Mr. Enzian has done creditable 
work. He is the author of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Bulletin No. 60, Hydraulic Mine Filling in the Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite Fields. He has contributed frequently 
to CoAL AcE and other technical journals and was col- 
laborator on the Pennsylvania State Anthracite Mine 
Cave Commission Report of 1913. He is now serving as a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Anthracite Mine Cave 
Commission, which body was created to suggest a satis- 
factory solution of the serious problem of supporting the 
surface buildings over mines in the anthracite field. 

But few of the younger men in the hard-coal regions 
are as well informed on the art of mining anthracite as 
Mr. Enzian, and the Bureau of Mines is fortunate in 
having availed themselves of his experience and service. 
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_ In the Kanawha district a peculiar situation exists. 
The operators have conceded everything the miners de- 
manded except the check-off—everything in the union’s 
program but the one illegal item. That demand most 
of the operators refuse to grant. Those who have sub- 
mitted have been coerced by a boycott, as illegal as any 
of which the Standard Oil Co. has been guilty. 

But this situation is not strange. What is peculiar is 
that the Department of Labor seriously is about to debate 
the difference between operators and miners, to decide in 
fact if the Sherman Anti-Trust law should or should not 


The Manawha Dispute 


_ be obeyed, whether the companies should be, not only 
_ permitted, but almost compelled by one government bu- 


‘reau to violate the laws of the National Government and 


affront the Department of Justice. 


We have never, be it understood, been violently op- 
posed to the check-off. It was, we felt, a violation of the 
law, but we thought it was natural that the companies, 
‘hobbled by the union scales and conditions, should wish 
others to be similarly crippled and make the going equally 
hard for all. In short the illegality of the check-off ap- 
‘pealed to our intellectual rather than our moral sense. 

And so long as the check-off resulted only in agitation, 
‘In the laying off of the plants of the nonunion compan- 
jes, no one objected strongly to its existence except those 


who suffered from the continued discontent the union fos- 


. been excessively evaluated in writing the scales. 


tered among their men. 

Perhaps these outstanding opponents of*unionism did 
not pay equal wages with other regions. Perhaps their 
‘coal was not more easy to dig or more readily loaded or 
less free from slate, and, therefore, should not be worked 
at a lower scale. Perhaps if conditions were exception- 
ally favorable, the differences in the labor involved had 
These 
uncertainties furnished an excuse for collecting subsidies 
to upset the orderly working of neighboring mines. 

_ So the agitation might be justified after all, if not by 


the letter of the law, at least by the spirit of equity. Be- | 


_ side the check-off never was an invention of the operator, 


said to that effect. 


‘nor did he ever favor it, despite all that has been recently 
It was forced upon him, but his re- 


_ sistance was never so strong as it would have been had he 
not recognized that it had a promise for him of a balanc- 


ing of conditions between his own and other fields. 


Of 


- course, the unionizing of his neighbor’s collieries rarely 


helped him in the end as much as he expected, for the dif- 
ferentials existing at the time when the organization took 


_ charge were always recognized by the union and will be so 


~ 


: 
| 






a else 


acknowledged to the end of time, 
But there is now a strong feeling against the check- 


_ off; now that it is realized that it is not a mere agitation 


‘but a war fund. It does not merely waste the money of 
the miners; it results in bloodshed. It is no longer a 


trifling with law, but an offense against morals: an un- 
| Py thing. 
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It is this subsidy to anarchy which the Kanawha oper- 
ators are asked to provide, and the Department of Labor, 
by its board of conciliation, is to consider. We do not un- 
derstand where there is room for consideration. Are the 
laws of this country to be submitted to a conciliation com- 
mittee of three appointed by one man, the Secretary of 
Labor, who himself is appointed by the President? Where 
do we, the people, appear? Where are our legislative 
rights? 

Strange things are happening, but stranger, indeed, 
will be the result if the board of conciliation demands 
that the operators collect from unwilling workmen a fund 
to promote warfare in Colorado and West Virginia, and 
a fund which tends to make the industry despicable from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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West Virginia Mine Outputs 

Efficiency and conservation have received an immense 
amount of consideration recently, and West Virginia 
easily leads in the conservation of coal resources. It 
would be hard, however, to award any state the palm for 
efficiency. 

We believe, however, that by concentrating efforts on 
these desirable factors in production, there has been a 
decline in the interest in large outputs in some parts of 
the country, and West Virginia is a conspicuous example 
of a state which produces large quantities of coal only ,by 
the undesirable method of operating a great number of 
small mines. In 1894 there’was a single mine, Big Soldier, 
near Reynoldsville, Penn., which daily produced about 
4000 tons. It is strange that today there are whole 
states which cannot show any such production passing 
over one tipple. Pennsylvania is perhaps the leading 
state in obtaining such results. 

The trouble is largely psychological and not the fault 
of equipment or lack of knowledge. If the belief is pres- 
ent of the possibility of running a large tonnage, the 
hope of accomplishment spurs the managers on, and if 
the mine is properly equipped, the tonnage desired can 
usually be obtained. Let us quote the leading tonnages 
from West Virginia in 1912: 

LEADING WEST VIRGINIA TONNAGES, 1912 


Company Mine Tonnage 
Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal & 

GOK ee COWS cscrs iactakedad coe tareic: eetatonar ste Kingmont 590,252 
United States Coal & Oil Co..... Island Creek No. 1 479,631 
Jamison Coal: & Coker onsen. eens Jamison No. 8 476,470 
Pedéral) Coal & Coke: iCojgan. a. Federal No.1 451,032 
Houston. Coal & CoketCows ouise se Houston Nos. 1-2 443,221 
United States Coal & Coke Co.... United StatesNo.9 435,275 
Gulf Smokeless «Coal Co...53...5 «2 Tams Nos. 1-2-3 401,281 


It will be noted that many of the largest coal companies 
are excluded from this list, not one of their mines reach- 
ing the required output of 400,000 tons per annum. Yet 
many of these companies mine coal by drift and could 
have a large tonnage if they were really so disposed. 
Conditions are quite favorable for large development and, 
in fact, when we look at some of the mines, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that when they were constructed 
big tonnages were expected from them. 
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But in trapper boy and manager, the doubt in the pos- 
sibility of achievement is implanted. They all feel it is 
hard to produce more than a few hundred tons per day. 
We trust that the figures we have obtained of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois tonnages, which we are about to quote, 
will awaken in West Virginia a desire to make the pres- 
ent plants more efficient and to lay its dependence on 
the mines opened and not in adding new mines where 
none are needed. 

In Pennsylvania about 2.44 times as much bituminous 
coal is mined as in West Virginia. Yet, whereas in the 
latter state there were seven plants mining over 400,000 
tons per year in 1912, in the northern state there were in 
that same year 103 tipples having over that production. 
Vesta No. 4 alone produced 1,555, 420 tons and Iselin 
tipple dumped from mines 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1,776,410 tons, 
and the whole state had 23 bituminous-coal tipples pro- 
ducing over 590,252 tons, the largest output of any tipple 
in West Virginia. 

In Illinois, most of the mines are operated by shafts 
and consequently the tonnage is restricted by that fact. 
The state produced in 1912 about 10 per cent. less coal 
than West Virginia. Yet in that year 25 tipples in Ih- 
nois each produced over 400,000 tons. That is, there were 
over three times as many of these larger producers as in 
West Virginia. And in addition it may be said, that 
there were five plants each producing more coal than any 
single plant in that state. 


Rambling Mines 


Tn late years there has been a commendable tendency 
to reduce the area of coal workings opened and to en- 
deavor to get a large tonnage from a small block of coal 
operated energetically. This does not involve the use of 
small pillars, because a larger tonnage in a given area can 
be obtained with large pillars completely extracted than 
from the same area with small pillars which have to be 
left undrawn. In fact, large pillars extracted by a re- 
treating longwall system will give under proper manage- 
ment a maximum intensity of operation. 

Such concentration of effort results in better supervi- 
sion with consequent greater safety tn operation, better 
coal product, more certain withdrawal of props, pipes 
and rail and more equal mining conditions throughout the 
mine relative to coal thickness. It saves the purchase of 
much pipe, rail and bonds, and decreases the amount of 

ventilating current needed. As few headings have to be 
maintained, steel cross-bars are not prohibitively ex- 
pensive and if wood is used the spores generated in a 
Jabyrinth of old rooms do not impregnate the new timber. 

Congestion of traffic has its difficulties also, but they 
can be met and as the area to be controlled is smaller, the 
needs of the situation can be better provided than in a 
mine with workings spread over a larger area. It does 
not pay to draw coal from a half dozen small distant 
sources to one common breaker or tipple. Better is it to 
concentrate on one particular section of the field, exhaust 
it and move on to another. By the time the first place is 
worked out, the breaker or tipple may be entirely out of 
date and the tearing down will be a source of profit. 

It has been customary in the past whenever more ton- 
nage was needed to put in a new opening, whereas in- 
tensification of activity in one established plant would be 
far more profitable. The desire to build a brand new 
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tipple, to escape the mistakes of another superintendent, 
to do something spectacular is too strong among mining 
men. The effort and money spent in the new outfit would 
often have more effect if expended in giving support to 
the plant already in being. 

The coal we have not worked, the facilities we have 
never tested urge us to new locations and entirely new 
projects. But the old mine, if it cannot be abandoned, 
may as well be rejuvenated as allowed to continue its ex- 
istence as an unhappy second to a brand new plant. 
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Governor Cox Now Favors 
Ohio Operators 


Governor James M. Cox arranged with operators and 
miners to leave the settlement of the Ohio strike to a 
committee, to be appointed following the adjournment 
of the joint convention in Columbus last Friday. The 
governor is now said to be out of harmony with the 
miners on the mine-run law. He has declared his al- 
legiance to Ohio operators in their fight against the 
mine-run wage contract and advance asked by the miners, 
and assured the operators that he will support them in 
obtaining a contract as fair as the wage agreement in 
Pennsylvania. 

Attorney-General Hogan has rendered an opinion that 
a contract calling for payment of miners on the basis 
of 991c. for all coal passing over an inch and a quarter 
screen and 2c. a ton for the fine coal, is legal and within 
the meaning of the screen-coal law. Governor Cox has 
put it up to the miners to either accept this offer or 
shoulder the blame of prolonging a disastrous strike. 
He calls attention to the fact that they agreed to make 
the same contract with Ohio as that made with wes- 
tern Pennsylvania operators and that they would al- 
so enforce the mine-run provision on all if the law was 
passed in Ohio. The governor feels he has been tricked 
and is now out to repair the wrong that has been done 
to the Ohio operators, 

A settlement is expected to be made within the next 
ten days and Ohio operators believe that work will be re- 
sumed by June 20 at the very latest. 5 

& 


Wazards of Coal Mining 


Under this head the Review of Reviews says, “The 
coal miner’s life at its best is a hazardous one; at its 
‘worst, conditions are so hard that men willingly take the 
chances of war, as they have done in Colorado, in the 
hope of bettering their. lot.” 

To this, we might append a corollary equally well 
reasoned. The industry of farming in 1794 proved so 
dangerous to the Pennsylvania frontiersmen that they left 
the pursuit of agriculture to bask in the lap of Mars, 
accounting it safer to face the federal troops than to fol- 
low a plow, the point of which might at any time embed 
itself in a root and injure the husbandman. Agriculture, 
like mining, is only menacing at times, and the Whiskey 
Insurrection over, the brave farmers returned to the plow 
and its dangers. 

The July 4 issue of Coat Ace will be devoted entirely 
to coke. All our readers are invited to contribute arti- 
cles dealing with some phase of coke manufacture. Man- 
uscripts should be in our hands by June 24, or sooner. 

















































The Labor Situation 


Progress has been made recently in the signing of several 
ne scales. On June 4, the representatives of the coal 
ators and those of the United Mine Workers of America 
eed tentatively on a scale to be paid in the Pittsburgh dis- 
t No. 5 for two years ending Mar. 31, 1916. 

he only wage-scale changes have been advances to out- 
laborers. Dumpers will get $2.30 per day, rammen $2.48, 
ushers $2.08, trimmers $2.25 and car cleaners $2. The wages 
eonditions, under which blacksmiths, carpenters and 
rmen work, are unchanged. 

iremen will hereafter only work eight hours a day, but 
the same wages as now paid. Monthly men like teamsters, 
ectricians, stable bosses and engineers are not considered 
s; coming under the new scale. 


ELECTRIC-LAMP SCHEDULE 


Where lamps now in use are exchanged for the improved 
tric cap lamp, the miner will be debited 3c. per day. 
ere open lights are used and the electric lamp is substli- 
ed voluntarily, the same charge of 3c. per day is to be 
ide. Safety lamps are to be furnished free of charge when 
uired by the mining law. 

‘This scale has to be presented to a special convention of 
ers which held its opening session on June 4. The op- 
‘ators’ representatives were George Schluederberg, Jesse 
3janford, John H. Jones, John Donaldson, William Henderson, 
filliam A. Luce and Samuel A. Taylor. 

The miners were represented by Van Bittner, president of 
rict No. 5; Robert Wood, a secretary of the central or- 
zation; James Flood, Oakdale, Penn.; James Charleton, 
rhaven, Penn.; William Hargest, Monongahela, Penn.; John 
. O'Leary, Roscoe, Penn.; Sidney Davis, Amyville, Penn., and 
liam Tears, Grove City, Penn. 

THE KANAWHA STRIKE 


The miners of the Charleston district of West Virginia 
wn as No. 17 struck June 1 as soon as the contract with 
operators expired. The next day a settlement was Se- 
ed with some of the operators and 4000 men were enabled 
) go back to work. It is said that the concessions made were 
ned by notifying these operators that their large col- 


e , Detroit, Greenbrier and Hickory Camp; the Imperial Col- 
y Co., with three mines at Burnwell, the Standard Splint 
4 s Coal Co., with one mine named Standard, the Christian 
foal Co. with a mine at Mahan and the National Bituminous 
& Coke Co., with two mines at Eskdale on Cabin Creek. 
e Briar Creek and Coal River mines of the Paint Creek Col- 
leries Co. are also included in the arrangement. 


THE OPERATORS REFUSE THE CHECK-OFF 


_ There is a possibility that now these important interests 
lave made concession the others will be forced into it. As 
he contract involves the check-off, the operators forming the 
nawha Coal Operators Association, who will not make the 
oncessions, have written to the President calling his atten- 
n to the provisions which are in their opinion a violation 
of the Sherman law. 
In reply Thomas Haggerty, member of the International 
oard and Thomas Cairns, president of District No. 7 de- 
tard that the money collected would not be sent to inter- 
but would be used 
ally. These men declare that the operators in union dis- 
ets are pleased to continue relations with the U. M. W. of 
4. or otherwise why do they do business with them year 
fter year. The answer is very plain, the operators have 
9 intimidated by the methods adopted in West Virginia, 
Solorado and elsewhere and have thought open war less de- 
Sirable than submission. They are not pleased with the rela- 
sions existing between the union and themselves. It is a 
taking piece of irony to ask the operator to admit that he 
r oys the relations forced on him by the union. 


THE CONCILIATION BOARD 


Under Section 8 of the law creating the Department of 
labor, Secretary Wilson has appointed a board of conciliation 
neluding Charles W. Mills, of Philadelphia, Patrick Gilday, 
bresident of United Mine Workers, district No. 2 of Morris- 
lale Mines, Penn., and O. L. Faulkner, of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
at er is an employee of the Department of Labor. 

The Kanawha Coal Operators Association in a large ad- 
ve. ‘tisement in the Charleston “Gazette,” June 2, says: 


To our employees: Below you will find a copy of the last 
ono preconition made by the operators at the joint con- 


iational headquarters at Indianapolis, 
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ference which adjourned sine die Thursday, May 28, the rep- 
resentatives of the unions refusing to accept it unless we 
agreed to the check-off which we declined to do. 

A revision of the rules having been agreed to, we now 
propose in the interest of peace and harmony to agree to 
your demand for a renewal of the 1912-14 scale of wages for 
a term of three years. The only other point at issue between 
us, the check-off, we cannot agree to. 

In_ short, the officers of the United Mine Workers of 
Amecrica propose to call a strike and throw about 12,000 
miners out of employment, resulting in a loss of some $35,000 
to $40,000. a day in wages, suffering and hardship for some 
15,000 or 20,000 of their wives and children and paralyzing all 
business enterprises in Kanawha Valley, for the sole pur- 
pose, and no other, of forcing the coal operator to take from 
each of his employees 50c. or $1 a month or more and for- 
ward it to the officers of the organization at Indianapolis. 


"53 


Coal Mining Institute of 
America 


_ The summer session of this institute will be held in the 
Eagle Hall, at Monongahela, Penn., the town where the 
institute was organized in 1887. Two days will be taken, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 16th and 1%th of June, re- 
spectively. 

L. C. Isler, mayor of Monongahela, will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome at 10 a.m., on Tuesday, and S, A. Taylor 
will then deliver his illustrated address on “The Advance- 
ment in Bituminous Coal Mining during the Last Forty 
Years.” In the afternoon a discussion on mine tim- 
ber will take place. William Lauder will discuss methods 
of timbering and quality of timber, William Seddon, 
Brownsville, Penn., the method of timbering with refer- 
ence to overlying strata and geological formation, and 
H. I. Smith, who is assistant mining engineer of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, the possible substitutes for mine posts. 
The evening session is in the hands of the local com- 
mittee, Henry Loutitt, Alexander MecCanch, William 
Bird, H. T. Booker and W. A. Luce. 

The second day session opens at 9 a.m., with a paper on 
“Accidents Caused by Machine Mining as against Pick 
Mining,” by A. P. Cameron, of Irwin, Penn. This will 
be followed by the question box conducted by W. E. Fohl. 
In the afternoon “Practical Results from Efficiency Meth- 
ods in Mining” will be discussed. ; 


More Time ror Discusston THAN FoR READING 
OF PAPERS 


It will be seen that a meager program is provided. This 
is the result of a careful consideration of the best plan to 
be adopted. It has always been found that the Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America meetings have elicited most ani- 
mated and interesting discussions, which are of as much 
value as set papers. It has usually been necessary to limit 
the discussion because of lack of time. It is possible that 
the shortness of the program will make possible a discus- 
sion of more than usual completeness and interest. It 
is impossible to make a meeting a success where one paper 
after another is read in a tedious succession and where an 
enforced cléture deadens the personal interest. 

Gi 
Mentucky Mine Owners 


Following are the officers and board of directors of the 
Kentucky Mine Owners Association, whose term of office 
expires April 1, 1916. 

Board of Directors: Frank D. Rash, Earlington; Percy 
D. Berry, Providence; C. W. Taylor, Greenville; F. M. Sackett, 
Louisville; K. U. Meguire, Louisville; White L. Moss, Pine- 
ville; H. Laviers, Paintsville; J. W. M. Stewart, Ashland; 
Hywel Davies, Lexington; all of Kentucky, and George T. 
Watson, Fairmount, W. Va. : 

_ Officers: Frank D. Rash, president; Geo. T. Watson and 
White L. Moss, vice-presidents and W. H. Cunningham, Ash- 
land, Ky., secretary and treasurer. 
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The IWinmnois Mimers’® and 
Mechanics’ Imstitutes 


By E.G, Lert 


For several years, mining men in Illinois have tried to 
induce the Department of Mining Engineering of the 
University of Illinois to establish schools in the mining 
centers, for the benefit of men who were unable to at- 
tend the regular classes of the University. Plans were 
discussed for some time, but funds were lacking for this 
form of university extension work. In 1911 the State 
Legislature passed a bill establishing the Illinois Miners’ 
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and Mechanics’ Institutes, and in 1913 an appropriation 
of $15,000 per annum was made to carry out the work. 

The purpose of these organizations as given in the Act 
is “to prevent accidents in mines and other industrial 
plants and to conserve the resources of the state,” and any 
means may be employed “to promote the technical effi- 
ciency of all persons working in and about the mines and 
other industrial plants and to assist them to better over- 
come the increasing difficulties of mining and other in- 
dustrial employments.” 

The Act of 1911 put the control of the Institutes in 
the trustees of the University, and they were by them 
placed under the general supervision of the Department 
of Mining Engineering of the University of Illinois, of 
which H. H. Stoek is the head. The work is in charge 
of a director, and R. Y. Williams, late of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, was selected for this position, 
with headquarters at Urbana. 





*Mining engineer and instructor, Illinois Miners’ and 


Mechanics’ Institutes. 


TRAINING Is For Positions WHicH Must Bg FILLE 
BY EXAMINATION 


Three courses have been adopted for carrying on thi 
work: (1) A two-year course of systematic instruction a 
mining centers; (2) A short course at the University 
and (3) Unit courses in mining towns. The two-yea 
course at the mining centers is so arranged that a mai 
who can give two nights a week for two years can com 
plete the entire course. The subjects he studies are de 
signed to cover all practical details required in the exam 
ination by the State Mining Board, from whom a certifi 
cate must be received before a man can hold a positio: 
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MINERS’ AND MEcHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


as state inspector of mines, mine manager, mine inspec 
tor or hoisting engineer. 

Schools for this two-year course have been opened i1 
Belleville and Collinsville, under W. L. Morgan, ex 
state inspector of mines; and in Harrisburg and Herrin 
under E. C. Lee, mining engineer. The high schools i 
these cities are codperating with the institutes, furnishing 
room, light, heat and janitor service. In addition to this 
a member of the high-school faculty acts as an assistan’ 
instructor, making any physical and chemical demonstra 
tions necessary to illustrate the points brought out ir 
the lecture by the instructor. 

The physical and chemical laboratories of the higl 
schools are at the service of the Institutes, and the ap 
paratus in these laboratories is supplemented by ap: 
paratus kept in the office at Urbana, subject to the eal 
of the instructors. Stereopticon work is used largely ir 
addition to the physical and chemical demonstrations. Jr 
the study of safety lamps, for instance, not only is the 
lamp in question shown to the class, but assembled read} 
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; Group Study 
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for use and taken apart so as to show the different 
parts, and sectional views of the lamps are shown on the 
screen at the same time. 


SuspJEcts TAUGHT AND TIME DrEvotTep To THEM 


In the two-year course, the subjects are arranged in 
groups, 8 weeks or 16 nights being allowed for each 
group. The list of subjects and the time devoted to each 
are as follows: 


PROSPECTUS OF STUDIES 


‘Group Course Subject Sessions 
A Methods.of mining ...t.0a. a0 10 
2 GUI OM TINE: Machetes sreie oleic ineleue isheraite 5 
B 3 MOTEL A CLOT Pace ets, stakeletruel ots, sie ie.° 8 
4 Mine gases and safety lamps. 5 
5 Special underground rooms.. 2 
(O 6 IROOLO BrvViorats cave cy tterale ecole escola tte 5 
t RSNULRV GiValn) Seed chemin ore ces b fenacelerets. shake 10 
D 8 (CaF EIT: Ho 0 (2 We oe an see Be NC RIOD 5 
9 SNC COMDLANE 1 creccmlaede 5 stotre te 5 
10 SHE wa te, pa a eRe ES PRCT BE Ce 5 
B 11 ELOUSCLE Sramat acre vie ots erstels crate siete he 7 
‘12 PET EV ULE: merge ie circ cer evaicues’s he whe eteue 8 
F 13 BES PCOCOCLION A's «coils shee etme 5 
14 IBSIGEGELOLE Volta cures stele cme) crs, & etait ete 10 
G 15 EMELINE Cama hole reuetsiets «6: is aye eterers 6 
16 PEMD LOMEVIGS atone ie ae onsilene ese) syetereleve 9 
SLES VIR OW Mere boven cherest isa p' a sueceye 6 Orage Tf 
MO SW DARE ta Aue ei Onna oc eep hc 112 


Each subject is considered with reference to safety, 


| efficiency, conservation and the state mining law; and in 
each subject the points covered are mining practices, 
“mathematics, sciences and English, with sketches illus- 


trating the apparatus used. 
The courses are not necessarily studied in the order 


; given in the schedule, the men being allowed to choose, 
by a majority vote, the next subject to be covered. The 
only restriction made is that each group must be taken 


up before the work in any one group is covered for the 


second time. Men may enroll for any course desired, re- 


ceiving credit for the courses completed. A copy of the 
enrollment card is shown, the front to be filled in by 


the student, and the back for the records of the instruc- 
mor. 


ILLINOIS MINERS’ & MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES 


_ School Date 


Age Married 
Occupation Company 
Previous education 


Certificates received Desired 


Remarks 


FRONT OF CARD 


| 


Attendance 


Grade 





Remarks 
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BACK OF CARD 
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Witt Try AND REACH FOREIGNERS 


Recognizing the fact that many of the miners are of 
foreign birth, and unfamiliar with the English language, 
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it is planned to establish classes for the men speaking a 
foreign language, to be taught by a man familiar with 
their own tongue. In these classes, if possible, a mining 
man will be selected as instructor, so that the work in 
English, mathematics and mining may go on at the same 
time. 

The same work is covered in the short course at the 
University as is taken up in the two-year course in the 
field, 6 weeks’ time being spent in the work. In this 
course, 4 hours each morning are spent in lectures and 
discussions conducted by the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity and of the institutes. During 3 hours each after- 
noon, courses are given in the mining and safety-lamp 
laboratories, in surveying on the campus, in drawing, and 
in rescue and first-aid work at the University mine-rescue 
station. The schedule for the short course for this spring 
is as follows, men being allowed to enter for any group 
of subjects or for the entire course: 

THE SHORT COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Subjects for Discussion* 


Dates Morning Sessions 8 a.m. to 12, Laboratory and Field Work 
Noon Afternoon Sessions 2-5 p.m. 

April'6-1 15. metcone Geology First aid training 
Methods of mining Drawing 
Timbering 

April 13-1850 ceeee Coal, a fuel First aid training 
Surface plant Drawing 
Steam 

April 20-25 Hoisting Mine rescue chamber 
Haulage Mining laboratory 

4 Fire protection 

April 27-May 2..... Ventilation Mine rescue chamber 
Surveying Mining laboratory 
Special underground rooms 

May 4-9............ Electricity Surveying on the campus 
Mine gases and safety lamps Safety lamp laboratory 
Surveying 

May 11-1Giaes cece Electricity Surveying on the campus 
Explosives Safety lamp laboratory 
Drainage 


*For details of the topics covered under each subject, see schedule for the 
two-year course. 


Tur Unit Course 

A unit course is the term applied to one where a single 
subject is taught at a time, and where a considerable in- 
terval is allowed to lapse before another vnit is taken up. 
In the conduct of these unit courses, an instructor is 
placed in a district where eight towns will arrange to 
furnish ‘classes of fifteen or more men. Once in every 
three months the instructor will visit each town in the 
circuit and give a two-week unit course, which will con- 
sist of two hours’ work on four evenings each week. 

In the conduct of the different courses, the Institutes 
will codperate with the State Mining Board and inspec- 
tors, the Illinois Mine Rescue Commission, Miners’ Lo- 
cals, the United States Bureau of Mines, the public 
schools, and with first-aid and other local organizations. 
It is planned later, when funds are available, to offer cor- 
respondence courses for men who cannot attend the regu- 
Jar classes, to print the lectures which are given in the 
two-year course, and make them the basis on which the 
correspondence course will be treated. 


Firedamp Ignited by Sparks 
from an Electric Bell 


In South Wales a fatal accident has been traced to an ig- 
nition of firedamp by sparks from an electric bell in use for 
signaling purposes. The electric bell was an ordinary one 
of the trembler pattern worked by an induction coil and a 
battery of eight Leclanche cells. Tested after the accident, 
the battery gave 11% volts. It was proved experimentally 
that sparks from the bell, when supplied with current from 
the same battery, would ignite an explosive mixture of coal 
gas and air, and this latter was subsequently fired by sparks 
caused by rubbing a file across two wires connected to a 
pair of cells, giving only 4 volts pressure. 
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Checking System for Miners’ 
— Coal 


Letter No. 1-—We were much interested in reading the 
excellent letter by Erskine Ramsay, of Birmingham, Ala., 
Coat AGE, May 23, p. 862, entitled “A Checking System 
for Coal Loaded by Miners,” and since you have asked 
for views along this line, I send you herewith a sketch 
and description of a plan we have formulated for ac- 
complishing very much the same purpose. 

The accompanying illustration shows the conventional 
headframe and weigh-hopper, arranged for self-dumping 
cages. This design was adopted to meet the requirements 
stated by Mr. Ramsay, since it was necessary, for vari- 
ous reasons, to determine the exact amount of impurities 
that may be loaded by a miner, and the following descrip- 
tion will explain the way in which we met this condition. 

The self-dumping cage, with its weigh-hopper presents 
no new features. The weigh-hopper is designed to dis- 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF CHUTES, SCREENS, PICKING TABLES AND 
Wericu-Hopprers To CHECK MINERS’ CoAL 


charge into a feeder-hopper, made large enough to have 
twice the capacity of a pit car. This feeder-hopper is 
closed at the bottom by means of a device that feeds the 
coal out of the hopper in a steady stream and would en- 
tirely empty the hopper if permitted to do so. From this 
hopper the coal is discharged onto a Marcus patent pick- 
ing-table screen. 

The illustration shows the location and size of the 
screen; which affords 16 ft. of picking space. The 12-ft. 
screen marked “nut” is provided with 114-in. round holes, 
and this perforated plate permits all the small sizes be- 
low 114 in. to pass through to the lower decks so that 
the 16-ft. picking table, which is tmperforated, has upon 
it only such coal as is above 114 in. in size. The pick- 
ings are thrown into a rock carrier, marked “B,” which 
is a chute attached to the Marcus screen, and shaking 
with it. By this carrier, all the pickings are carried for- 
ward to the refuse bin shown in the illustration. 

The capacities of the feeder and of the screen are such 
that the coal can be dumped and screened at a rate equal 
to the full capacity of the mine, and vet permit of a small 








interval on the screen, between cotisecutive dumps. This. 
interval, though small, is perceptible. Under the outer 
end of the refuse trough B is a small weigh-hopper, ar- 
ranged with a gate at the bottom which may be opened 
or closed by men standing at the picking table. The. 
weighman and check weighman, instead of being in the 
weigh-house, as customary, stand on the screen floor near 
the picking table. 

The operation is as follows: The coal is dumped, 
weighed, screened and picked, the weighman recording 
the weight in the usual manner and the picker simply 
throwing the rock into the rock conveyor, which carries 
it forward and dumps it through the weigh-hopper at the 
gater end, which is ordinarily open. But, whenever a 
ear of coal appears to contain an unusual amount of dirt, 
‘he man in charge of the picking floor closes the gate 
in the rock weigh-hopper and watches the dial attached 
to this scale until all of the pickings from this car are 
in the scale hopper. He then instantly reports this weight 
of rock to the weighman who records 
it opposite the weight of the coal in 
the same car. Should conditions justi- 
fy it, the exact amount of pickings 
could be determined and recorded for 
every car of coal dumped. 

We recognize, however, that there is 
one thing this device will not do. It 
will not determine the amount of dirt 
there may be in the fine coal below 
the 1144 in., but it will absolutely lo- 
cate the man who is loading dirty coal. 

It should be stated that the weight 
of rock obtained in the rock-weighing 
process may be indicated by means of 
a dial, at the weighman’s desk, so that, 
with the miner’s check in his hand, he 
can record the weight of material in the pit car, and im- 
mediately thereafter the weight of material picked out. 

JOHN V. ScHAEFER, Vice-Pres., 


Chicago, Ill. Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Letter No. 2—I have read with interest Mr. Ram- 
say’s letter on a Checking System for Coal Loaded by 
Miners, Coat Acer, May 23, p. 862. 

A few months ago, I replaced a docking system in use 
at the mines of the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., with 
the following system, which has resulted in an improve- 
ment of 100 per cent. in the cleanliness of the coal. 

A mine foreman should visit every working place in 
the mine, at least once each day the mine is running, but 
to do so, in our mines, would be a physical impossibility, 
owing to the extent of the area mined. To insure a per- 
sonal visit to each working place, therefore, assistant 
mine foremen are employed. With this addition, the 
mine foreman or one of his assistants is able to see each 
miner. at .Jeast.once every day. 
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On the tipple, a coal inspector was placed, whose duty 
is to inspect every mine car as it comes from the mine, 
which he does without stopping the car. He carries a 
small two-pronged rake or hoe, with which he digs into 
the car at different points. He sometimes varie: his 
method by following each car to the dump and watching 
the coal as it is dumped onto the screens. The cars come 
to the tipple in trips of 15, with the miner’s check num- 
ber on the outside of each car. 
When the inspector finds a dirty car he makes a note 
of the number of the car in, a book, which he carries for 
that purpose. At the end of the day a list of the numbers 
of miners loading dirty coal is handed to the mine fore- 
man, who visits these men the next morning, and judges 
for himself if it is possible for the miner to load clean 
coal where he is working. If this is not possible, he may 
thange the miner to a place where it is possible to load 
clean coal. If, however, in the foreman’s opinion, the 
miner can load clean coal from his working place, a heart- 
_ to-heart talk takes place. If the miner shows a dispo- 
sition to do better and not to repeat the offense, he is 
given another trial. If, however, his subsequent loading 
roves he is careless or don’t care, he is given an order 
or his money. In the last three months, not more than 
six miners have been discharged for loading dirty coal. 
About 50 per cent. of our coal is made into coke, the 
balance being disposed of as domestic coal. A much bet- 
ter coke has been the result, and little or no complaint 
is now being registered against the domestic grades. 
A reduction in accidents has also been noted, as much 
_ better inspection is obtained. A gain in tonnage has also 
resulted with a resulting reduction in the cost of produc- 
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G. M. SHormaker, Manager of Operations, 
La Follette Coal, Iron & Rv. Co. 
La Follette, Tenn. 


Calculation oe CoaleWashing 
Efficiencies 


_ Ima recent article on this subject, Coan Agu, May 2, 
p. 723, G. R. Delamater has attempted to express, by 
formula, the efficiency of any coal-washing machine or 
plant, hoping by this means to furnish a standard of com- 
parison of the results produced in the use of different 
machines for washing coal. 

As far as the formitilas are concerned, they give valu- 
able indications of the work each machin is doing when 
the several data involved are considered separately and 
with due regard to the required market conditions. The 
attempt, however, to combine the data relating to the 
percentage of washed coal produce and ash content, by 
taking the arithmetical means of two different efficiencies 
and calling this the washing efficiency, is not clear. It is 
hot apparent why these formulas should be combined at 
all; or why they should be combined by taking the arith- 
metical mean, rather than by mu!tiplying the results to- 
gether or by any other method that could be applied. 
What these combined results represent, it is difficult to 
say; and it would be interesting to know whether Mr. 
Delamater has any logical reason for taking the arith- 
-metical mean, instead of the product of the two effi- 
ciencies already determined. 

_As a matter of fact, it would seem that the attempt to 
combine, in this manner, the efficiencies of two machines 
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working under different conditions, is an impossible task. 
On the other hand, if a method could be evolved that 
would express the commercial efficiency of a coal-washing 
machine under particular conditions, and that would en- 
able a comparison of the work performed by that ma- 
chine with that performed by another machine operated 
under the same or other specified conditions, there can 
be no doubt but that such method would have more value 
than this will-o-the-wisp, which Mr. Delamater has here 
presented. 

Commercial efficiency, in coal washing, will depend 
very largely on the market conditions and requirements. 
Suppose, for example, we have a coal whose standard per- 
centage for washed coal is rated at 95 per cent., with an 
allowable ash content of 5 per ecent.; and suppose this 
coal, treated in two jigs of different type, gives the fol- 
lowing results: 


Jig 1, washed coal, 85 per cent. ; ash content, 5 per cent. 
Jig 2, washed ae 80 per cent. ; ash content, 3 per cent, 


Irom these figures it is desired to ascertain which type 
of machine should be used to wash this coal. In both 
machines, the percentage of washed coal is below the 
standard, and, while the percentage of ash is standard in 
jig No. 1, it is below the standard in jig No. 2. There- 
fore, the efficiency of jig No. 1 must be calculated by 
formula D (p. 727), as the results obtained correspond 
to the third condition. The efficiency for jig No. 2, how- 
ever, must be calculated by formula EH, as the results here 
obtained correspond to the fourth condition given by Mr. 
Delamater on p. 726. The efficicncies as calculated by 
these formulas are as follows: 
offer 1 + 85/95 
CGS se emiggs oh ae 

3/5 + 80/90 
efcy. = Sayre Sy eA 


Me Now < 100 = 94.74% 


Jig No. 2, 100 72.10% 
Regardless of these results, it is quite clear, from a com- 
mercial point of view, that, unless there is any pecuniary 
advantage in obtaining an ash content lower than the 
standard, 5 per cent., jig No. 1 is the machine to use, 
since this produces the largest per cent. of washed coal. 
But, to illustrate, suppose that the market price of the 
washed coal is # dollars per ton of coal; and that there is ° 
a bonus of a dollars per ton, for cach per cent. that the 
ash falls below the standard 5 pet cent. Then, the rela- 
tive values of the products of these two jigs are as fol- 
lows: 
Jig No. 1, 85/,,a + (5 —5) a = 0.8947 a 
Jig No. 2, 807,,@ + (5 — 3) a = O.8721 a+ 24a 
Aside from the relative first cost, cost of upkeep and 
depreciation, the relative commercial efficiencies of these 
two jigs is determined by equating the above values. 
‘Thus, . 
0.8947 2 = 0.8721 x 
(0.8947 — 0.8721) x 
a=- a = 
From the above, it is evident that if there is no bonus 
ora = 0, No. 1 jig is the most efficient commercially. 
But, when there is a bonus granted for each decrease 
of 1 per cent. in ash, No. 2 jig will be commercially more 
efficient when the bonus (a) is greater than 0.0113 x; or, 
assuming the market price of washed coal (2) is $5, if 
a is greater than 0.0113 K 5 = $0.065, or 614¢. per ton. 
This method of comparing the coinmercial efficiencies of 


+ 2a 
=, O-0113 4 
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different machines was evolved after a study of Mr. Dela- 
mater’s article. It is possible that numerous faults and 
fallacies may be pointed out by other readers of Coan 
Acs, but if it stimulates further thought on the subject, 
as Mr. Delamater’s article has already done, it will serve 
a useful purpose. 

J. B. pe Harr. 


Coleman, Alta., Canada. 
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The Air Factor im Mine 
IExplosions 


John Verner has favored us again, Coat Aczr, May 
16, p. 818, with another letter in which he attempts to 
further explain his idea of the “reverse impulse” as- 
sisting the propagation of a mine explosion. I. fail to 
see that he has made himself any clearer than at pre- 
vious times. Being desirous of obtaining a clear con- 
ception of Mr. Verner’s meaning, I would ask him to 
kindly illustrate his ideas, if possible, by a few hand 
sketches or diagrams; and state if what he calls 
the “reverse influence” is the same as what is generally 
spoken of as “back suction.” It is quite commonly as- 
sumed that the expressions, “back suction, “vacuum stage” 
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and “back lash,” in reference to an explosion, are syn- 
onymous terms. These all relate to a reaction that sets 
in immediately after the explosive wave has passed. If, 
then, what Mr. Verner styles “reverse influence” refers 
to a similar reaction following the explosion, I would 
ask, how could that affect, in any way, the original ex- 
plosion. Mr. Verner adds: 


It may be properly assumed that the vastly more powerful 
air blast, traveling in opposition to the explosion flame, must 
be an important, if not the controlling factor, in propagating 
explosive combustion. 


As no one will probably deny this statement, it fol- 
lows that what Mr. Verner designates as the “controlling 
factor” is the air current traveling in its original direc- 
tion, assuming the explosive wave advances against the 
intake air. This condition was shown in Experiment 
No. 13 of the Altofts series, by a resulting 4-Ib. vac- 
uum. Mr. Verner also refers to Experiment No. 21 of 
the same series, where an explosion occurred within an 
explosion, as shown by the published photographs at the 
time. He refers to this double explosion as an evidence 
of the “reverse influence,” but does not say where this 
reverse took place; nor does he make clear on what 
ground he bases such a conclusion. 

JAMES AsHWoRTH, Mining Engineer. 

Vacouver, B. C., Canada. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
SYMBOLS AND FORMULAS 


Most of the rules of mine ventilation are expressed by 
means of formulas, which show at a glance the relation of 
the several factors to each other, and make possible many 
transformations and developments. 

Symbols—As far as practicable, the same symbols are used 
throughout to designate the same factors; and these are, for 
the most part, those symbols commonly employed in ventila- 
tion, as being the initial letter of the word for which they 
stand. For example, p = pressure; v = velocity; q = quan- 


tity, etc. The following table gives the more important sym- 
bols used: 
TABLE OF COMMON SYMBOLS, MINE VENTILATION 

= area of regulator, sq.ft. Q=total circulation of air, cu.ft.per min. 
a = area of airway, sq.ft. q = single current, cu.ft. per min. 
B = height of barometer, in. RK = resistance of mine or airway, Ib. 
C = Centigrade reading, deg. r = any ratio, wavate 
¢ = constant, ....  § = rubbing surface of airway, sq.ft. 
D = depth of shaft, ft. T = absolute or higher temperature, deg. 
d = diam. or side of airway, ft. t = lower temperature, deg. 
F = Fahrenheit reading, deg. U = total power on air, ft.-lb. per min. 
gj= gravity, ft. per sec. u = power, single current, ft.-lb. per min 
H = horsepower on air, 33,000 ft. lb. v = velocity of air, ft. per min. 
h = height of air column, ft. V = volume of air or gas, cu.ft. 
K = Efficiency of fan, percent. W = total weight of body, lb. 
& = coefficient of friction 0.00000002 w = unit weight, lb. per cu.ft. 


X = potential of mine or airway, .... 
x = the unknown quantity whose value 

is sought Ole 
w.g. = water gage reading, in. 
Sp.gr. = specific gravity, 


Z = length of airway, ft. 
nm = number of revolutions, T.p.m. 
o = perimeter of airway, t. 
P = total pressure, lb. 
p = unit pressure, lb. per sq.ft. 


Small subscript letters and figures are frequently written 
immediately after any symbol to show its reference to a 
particular kind or thing. For example, qi, qs, ds, etc., indi- 
cate the quantities of air passing in three or more airways; 
Ga, 4b, de, etc., indicate the quantities passing in Splits A, 
B, C, ete. In like manner, the potential values of different 
airways and splits are indicated by Xj, Xs, X3, etc.; or Xa, Xb, 
Xe, etc, as the case may be. 

In some cases, two or more subscript letters or figures are 
used after a single symbol to indicate its reference; as for 
example, the pressure potential for Split A is written Xpa, 
or the power potential Xua. The general potential, in a split 
circulation, is written Xo; or Xpo and Xuo to indicate the 
general pressure and power potentials, respectively. 

It is often necessary to indicate the summation of a num- 
ber of items of the same kind, for which purpose the charac- 
ter & is written before the symbol indicating the kind. For 
example, =Xabe indicates the sum of the potential values for 
the splits A, B and C, instead of writing Xa + Xb + Xe. 

In a complex circulation, consisting of a main airway and 
two or more splits, it is often necessary to indicate the gen- 
eral split potential by Xo and the mine potential by Xo. 
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Use of Formulas—A few formulas comparatively form 
the basis from which practically all the other formulas 


of mine ventilation are derived. These few basal for- 
mulas also show the true relation, one to the other, of the 
several factors of ventilation, such as pressure, velocity, 
quantity, power, rubbing surface and the sectional area of 
mine airways. : 

The understanding of these formulas makes it unnecessary 
to learn and remember a large number of rules of ventilation. 
A formula is written as an algebraic equation in which each 
factor is expressed by its proper symbol. The equation shows 
the equality of certain factors grouped in the form of an 
expression. For example, the formula 

pa = ksv2 
shows the equality of the total ventilating pressure pa and 
the resistance of the airway when the rubbing surface is s 
and the velocity. of the air current v. 

How Factors Vary—lIt is evident, from the inspection of 
a formula, that: 

1. Any factor in one member of the equation varies 
directly as any factor in the other member, provided all the 
other factors remain constant and none of the quantities ex- 
pressed in the formula are connected by the signs plus (+) 
or minus (—). : 

2. <Any factor in either member varies inversely as any 
other factor in the same member, provided and except as 
stated (1) above. 

For example, the above formula shows that: : 

The total ventilating pressure (pa) for airways varies as 
the resistance (ksv2) of the airway. 

For any given airway, a, s and k being constant, the unit 
pressure (p) varies directly as the square of the velocity (v?) 
of the air current. 

For the same total pressure (pa), in an airway, k being 
constant, the square of the velocity (v?) varies inversely as 
the rubbing surface (s). Or, in other words, the velocity (v) 
of the air current varies inversely as the square root of the 


rubbing surface (7s). 

For the same velocity (v) of air and the same rubbing sur- 
face (s) in an airway, k being constant, the unit pressure (p) 
always varies inversely as the sectional area (a) of the air- 
way. 

Transposing the above formula for total pressure, the 
formula. for unit pressure producing a given velocity in a 
given airway or mine is 

Ast ks y? 


a 


An inspection of this formula shows that: 

3. The other factors remaining constant and none of the 
quantities being connected by the signs plus (+) or minus 
(—), any factor in the denominator of a fractional term form- 
ing either member of the equation varies directly as any 
factor in the numerator of that faction; and inversely as any 
factor in the other number. 
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'. An Oil-Well Problem 

-— 1am writing Coat Age for a little information, in 
order to settle an argument that has arisen over the sink- 
he of an oil well in this community. The sinkers claim 
_ that there is oil in this hole, but that it will not rise to the 
_ top because there is too much water in the hole. The 

_ well is 8 in. in diameter and 1300 ft. deep. 

It is argued by some that if this hole was filled with 
water to the top and there was any oil in the hole, it 
) proud rise to the surface of the water. Others claim that 

the oil will not rise to the surface owing to the great 
"pressure of the water in the hole, which they estimate 
as being 14 tons. Any information you can give that 
_ will throw light on the real condition existing in the hole 
7 pwill be greatly appreciated. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


LS 


Gilmour, Ind. 


It is a well known fact that oil will float on the sur- 

' face of the water, because its density is less than that of 

_ water. This being a hole of large diameter, if there was 

oil in the hole, it would certainly rise to the surface of 

_ the water. 

7 However, the presence of water standing in the hole 
_ points to the fact that the water level in these measures 
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IDEAL Cross-SECTION oF OIL- AND WATER-BEARING 
MEASURES 
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has risen above the bottom of the hole. As shown in the 
— accompanying sketch, suppose that the well has pene- 
“tote the productive measures at a point above the indi- 
cated water level. In this case, there is nothing to pre- 
_ vent the oil from entering and rising in the hole to a 
height only determined by the pressure in the measures. 
_ This pressure is frequently so great that the oil is 
_ thrown out of the hole in a vertical stream that may 
reach a height of 50 ft. or more. Such wells are known 
” “spouting wells.” In other cases, it is necessary to 
pump the oil from the hole into which it drains from 

_ the surrounding strata. 
In time of a freshet or during a wet season, however, 
_ the water level may rise to the line AB; while, during a 
drought or dry season, it may fall to the line CD. As 
_ the water level rises, in this manner, the oil is forced to a 
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higher level in, the measures and is then unable to reach 
the hole. This produces the condition that is generally 
known in oil sections as “drowning out” the well. It is 
possible that this condition may exist, at the present 
time, in the hole mentioned. 
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Working Coal Seam with 
Weavy Parting 


Kindly submit the following question to the readers 
of Coat Acs& for discussion: 

Would it be practicable or profitable to work a 5-ft. 
seam of coal that has a parting in the center varying 
from 6 to 18 in. in thickness? The material forming 
this parting is hard and shoots with the coal; it can, 
however, be easily drilled and mined with the pick. Both 
the roof and bottom of the seam are exceptionally good 
and a minimum amount of timberin'g is, therefore, re- 
quired. 

This deposit is located in the northwestern corner of 
Missouri, in close proximity to good markets, the qual- 
ity of the coal being superior to that of 75 per cent. of 
the coal mined in Iowa. Following is a proximate an- 
alysis of the coal: 


Per Cent. 
MOISEULG oie sehagae eee eee Es ne ee eT erase oul anions 4.86 
Volatile combustibles iirarten wae eee een eee 39.48 
Hixed Carbon.ti. chs Ate ae coe oe ee eee Or ale aie 61.12 
PAST i355 rad eve edop onal teat tata eee eR ee ne Lr 4.54 
TOCA De ee argh are area e en ena a a ee cu Tyce ee 100.00 
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The coal contains 3.73 per cent. of sulphur, and its 
calorific value is 13,187 B.t.u. 

The mining of this coal presents a proposition of two 
contiguous seams, each 21% ft. in thickness, separated by 
a considerable parting of refuse material. The handling 
and disposition of this waste material will determine 
largely the cost of production. I shall much appreciate 
the suggestions of readers who have had experience in 
dealing with similar propositions. 

Frep Morcx. 


Warren, Penn. 


This is an excellent question for discussion and should 
bring forth a number of practical suggestions in regard 
to the most economical method of mining to adopt. No 
doubt some will advise the longwall method of mining, 
as there is plenty of waste material for building the 
packs. Some, on the other hand, may prefer to drive wide 
openings and build the waste at the side of the roads, 
which has the advantage of avoiding the expense of yard- 
age for entry driving, the same as in longwall. 

It may be stated that the coal measures, in the section 
in which this mine is located, are generally favorable to 
longwall work; but this does not mean to imply necessari- 
ly that the longwall method of mining would prove the 
most economical method to adopt. The question of 
whether the mining should be done in the parting or in 
the floor is an important one. Let there be a free and 
practical discussion. ; 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s and 
Assistant Mine Foremen’s Exe 
amination Held at Pottse 
ville, Penn., May 25, 

26, 1914 


(Continued from last issue) 


Ques. S—Suppose a mine has two openings, one 60 ft. 
higher in elevation than the other, on the surface; the 
temperature of the air outside being 85 deg. and that in- 
side of the mine 50 deg., would there be a current of air 
passing in the mine; and, if so, in what direction ? 

Ans.—In this case, much would depend on the depth 
cf the two shafts and the inclination of the seam. The 
surface elevation at one shaft being 60 ft. above that at 
the other, suggests the possible formation of a cooler 
and therefore heavier air column in the shaft having the 
ligher elevation at the surface, assuming that the shaft 
has a temperature equal to that of the mine (50 deg.), 
which would make this shaft the downcast. In case the 
shafts were not deep, this condition would probably pre- 

vail, to a greater or less extent, and create a permanent 
circulation of air in the mine. 

Tn case the shafts were deep, howover, or the seam had 
a considerable inclination, the warm outside air entering 
the downcast shaft would soon raise its temperature, with 
the result that there would be little or no perceptible cur- 
rent passing in the mine. What little air would circu- 
late under these natural conditions would simply serve 
te equalize the temperature of the two air columns. 

Ques. 9—When a fan is exhausting the air from a 
mine, how does it produce ventilation? State, also, how 
a forcing fan produces ventilation. 

Ans.—The action of the fan is the same in either case, 
the system of ventilation depending nk upon the con- 
nection of the mine with the fan. 

The action of a centrifugal fan is to create a depres- 
sion at or near the center of the fan and a compression 
at the circumference. Under the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, air enters the center of the fan and passes thence 
to the circumference, where it is discharged, owing to the 
centrifugal force created by the revolution of the air 
within the fan. 

When the central opening of the fan is in connection 
with the fan drift, air is exhausted from the mine, and 
passing through the fan is discharged from its circum- 
ference into the chimney and thence into the atmosphere. 
When the fan is forcing air into the mine, the discharge 
from the circumference of the fan is conducted into the 
fan drift, the center of the fan being open to the entrance 
of the outside air. 

In the exhaust system of ventilation, the atmospheric 
pressure acting on the downcast shaft or intake opening 
of the mine, forces the air through the mine against the 
depression in the fan drift due to the action of the fan. 
The mine airways, in this case, correspond to the suction 
pipe of a pump or a siphon. 
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Ques. 10—What are the provisions of the law regard- 
ing doors in mines? 

Ans.—The anthracite mine law (Art. 10) requires 
(Sec. 9) all main doors to have an attendant to open and 
close the door for the passage of cars or men and prevent 
their standing open; (Sec. 11) all main doors to be so 
placed that one is always closed when the other is open, 
thereby preventing any break in the air current; anc 
(See. 12) an emergency door provided at all main points 
and kept standing open so that it will not be destroyed by 
accident, but can be used at once in case the regular door 
is broken or destroyed by an accident. The framework of 
main doors (Sec. 13) must be substantially secured in 
stone or brick laid in mortar or cement, unless permis- 
sion to the contrary is given by the inspector in writing. 

Ques. 11—What material, in your judgment, should 
be kept on hand at fiery or gaseous mines, to meet emer- 
gencies that are likely to arise from explosions of fire- 
damp ? 

Ans.—At such mines there should be provided a du- 
plicate or emergency fan that could be at once placed in 
commission, in case the regular fan was disabled or in 
case a larger circulation of air should be required to 
clear the mine. There should always be kept on hand a 
plentiful stock of timbers of the required size, cap-pieces. 
brattice boards and canvas, nails and tools. There should 
be provided, also, a plentiful supply of approved safety 
lamps and these should be kept in condition ready for 
immediate use. There should also be a fully equipped 
rescue station, supplied with a reliable type of breath- 
ing apparatus, pulmotors, oxygen cylinders, ete., and i 
well trained rescue corps. The equipment of the rescue 
station should include either birds or mice that can be 
taken into the mine in small cages by the rescue party. 

(Ques. 12—What dangers are probable in a mine afte 
an explosion of firedamp, and what precautions should be 
tuken upon entering the mine? 

Ans.—The chief “danger is the presence of the after- 
damp of the explosion. There may also exist dangerous 
quantities of explosive gas that may, at any moment, give 
rise to a second explosion of even greater violence than 
the first. There is danger, moreover, of heavy roof falls 
that renders the work of entering the mine extremely 
hazardous. Only experienced men should be allowed to 
undertake the work of rescue, and these must be equippec! 
with the necessary breathing appliances to enable them 
to proceed with caution to examine, in turn, each see- 
tion of the mine, in advance of restoring the full cireu- 
lation of air in such sections. The purpose of this first 
investigation is to ascertain the condition of the air pas- 
sages and workings, and to discover, if possible, any sur- 
vivors of the explosion. In this work, only safety lamps 
or well protected electric lamps should be used. If fire 
is discovered in the workings, efforts should be made to 
extinguish it at once. The investigation should proceed. 
in this manner, until every section of the mine has been 
explored. As the air current is restored in each section, 
other rescuers and workmen can enter to aid in the work. 
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For investigation as to the causes of mine explosions, 


Washington, D.C. 


In view of the early completion of the discussion on anti- 
trust legislation in the House of Representatives, that hav- 
ing been closed on Friday, June 5, a strong demand has 
arisen in the lower chamber for the adoption of a compul- 
sory party programme designed for the adoption of the so 
called “Conservation bills’ all of which have been before 
Congress in one form or another for a good while past. In- 
eluded in this programme are the radium bill which pro- 
vides for government monopolization and control of radium 
bearing ores, the Alaska coal land leasing bill, the gen- 
eral oil land leasing bill, and the water power and public 
land bill. 

It is not yet certain how the effort to secure action on 
these bills at the current session will turn out, but up to 
date about 200 members have agreed to sign a petition to 
the Rules Committee asking for the preparation of a binding 
rule which shall insure the pressing forward of this gen- 
eral scheme of legislation. 

Secretary Lane and Chairman Henry of the Rules Com- 
mittee recently had a lengthy conference with President 
Wilson in regard to this whole matter and it is understood 
that the President expressed strong interest in the con- 
servation measures although he did not undertake to commit 
himself to them as a necessary part of the administration 
scheme of legislation for the year. If the bills can be passed 
in the House before adjournment, it will be regarded by 
the advocates of the scheme as a decided victory in behalf of 
their ideas. 


No Coal Freight Advance Is Expected 


It is understood that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now definitely in position to hand down a decision in the 
5 per cent. advance rate case within a comparatively short 
time and that in any event a decision may be expected be- 
fore the end of June. Extreme secrecy has been observed by 
members with reference to the nature and scope of the re- 
port they intend to make. From inquiries that have been 
made, however, and from the general tone of affairs at the 
offices of the Commission, it is pretty generally understood 
that there is no intention of advancing the rate upon any 
class of coal. 

Anthracite coal is already regarded as bearing altogether 
too high a freight rate while with reference to bituminous 
coal, it is felt that the operators have made out a case for 
their contention that if they were compelled to pay more 
for freight rates the mines in a good many of the fields 
could hardly continue doing business if they were to pay 
expenses. 

Another factor which contributes strongly to the belief 
that the Commission will not saction any advance in freight 
rates is the circumstance that according to general opinion 
Mr. Brandeis, the Commission’s counsel, has not succeeded in 
restraining the members from determining to make some ad- 
vances. This practically. implies as a corollary that con- 
eessions will be made to Mr. Brandeis along other lines and 
that some of the items in which he has been most earnest 
to prevent advances will be dealt with as he desired. One 
of the things in which he has been most interested is bi- 
tuminous coal, 

On June 8 representatives of Ohio bituminous coal oper- 
ators filed application in the United States Supreme Court for 
an injunction against the enforcement of the Ohio State Anti- 
Screen law until its legality can be tested. The matter 
was presented by A. C. Dustin, who appeared as counsel for 
the operators of Cleveland. The matter was taken under ad- 
visement. 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Mines 


The Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill which has just passed 
the House of Representatives contains important appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Mines, which are expected. to 
be retained substantially unchanged by the Senate as fol- 
lows: 


For general expenses, including pay of the director and 
necessary assistants, clerks, and other employees in the office 
at Washington, D. C., and in the field, and every other ex- 
pense requisite for and incident to the general work of the 
bureau in Washington, and in the field, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 70,000. 


methods of mining, especially in relation to the safety of 
miners, the appliances best adapted to prevent accidents, the 
possible improvement of conditions under which mining oper- 
ations are carried on, the use of explosives and electricity, 
the prevention of accidents, and other inquiries aid tech- 
Ronee investigations pertinent to the mining industry, $347,- 

For purchase of mine-rescue, first-aid and_ fire-fighting 
equipment and supplies for use in the operation of mine- 
rescue cars and stations, $30,000; 

For purchase of steam and electric equipment for sup- 
plying light and power to the testing plant of the Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, Penn., $10,000. 

For investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral 
products belonging to or for the use of the United States, 
with a view to their most efficient mining, preparation, treat- 
ment and use, including personal services in the bureau at 
Washington, D. C., not in excess of the number and total 
compensation of those so employed during the fiscal year 
1918, $135,000; 

For inquiries and scientific and technologic investigations 
concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and utiliza- 
tion of ores and other mineral substances, with a view to 
improving health conditions and increasing safety, efficiency, 
economic development, and conserving resources through the 
prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, 
and other mineral industries; to inquire into the economic 
conditions affecting these industries: Provided, that no part 
thereof may be used for investigation in behalf of any 
private party, nor shall any part thereof be used for work 
authorized or required by law to be done by any other branch 
of the public service, $100,000. 

For inquiries and investigations concerning the “mining,” 
preparation, treatment, and utilization of petroleum and 
natural gas, with a view to economic development, and con- 
serving resources through the prevention of waste; to in- 
ore oeos nat the economic conditions affecting the industry, 
$25,000; 

For one mine inspector for duty in Alaska, $3000; 

For per diem, subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, in lieu of sub- 
sistence at a rate not exceeding $5 per day when absent on 
official business from his designated headquarters, and for 
actual necessary traveling expenses of said inspector, $2500; 

For technical and scientific books and publications and 
books of reference, including payment in advance for sub- 
scriptions to publications, $1500; 

For purchase or lease of the necessary land, where and 
under such conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
direct, for the headquarters of five mine rescue cars and for 
the construction of the necessary railway sidings on the 
same, $1000: Provided, that the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to accept any suitable land or lands that may be 
donated for said purpose; 

In all, for the Bureau of Mines, $725,000. 

Persons employed during the fiscal year 1915 in field work, 
outside of the District of Columbia, under the Bureau of 
Mines, may be detailed temporarily for service at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for purposes only of consultation or in con- 
nection with the preparation of results of their field work; all 
persons so detailed shall be paid in addition to their regular 
compensation only their actual traveling expenses in going 
to and returning therefrom; and all details made hereunder, 
and the purposes of each, during the fiscal year shall be re- 
ported, in the annual estimates of appropriations, to the 
Sixty-fourth Congress at its first regular session. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The final arguments in the Government suit against the 
Reading Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., endeavoring to 
dissolve the so called anthracite coal trust which is alleged 
by the Government to exist as the result of an illegal com- 
bination between these companies, were begun on June 3, in 
the United States District Court of Pennsylvania. 

G. Carrol Todd, special assistant United States District 
Attorney, made the opening plea for the Government, con- 
tending that the Reading Co. is a combination in re- 
straint of trade, due to the fact that it owns stock in both 
the Reading railway company and the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Tron Co. The Government also contends that this stock 
is juggled regardlessly and that large sums of money are 
lent from one company to the other without interest. 

Mr. Todd first gave a general outline of the history of the 
case and cited the former suit against the same defendants 
which resulted in the court order to dissolve the Temple Iron 
Co. In explaining the relationship between the Reading Co. 
and its affiliated companies he declared that the Reading Co., 
with the Central R.R. of New Jersey, the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., con- 
trolled 63 per cent. of the unmined coal in the Schuylkill re- 
gion and furnished 29 per cent. of the entire hard-coal out- 
put. 

In speaking of the alleged combination he explained that 
such a method was not the natural and normal way for a 
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railroad to grow. “The natural and normal way for it to 
grow,’ said he, “is by acquiring connecting lines and not those 
in competition. In every state in the Union it is unlawful 
for a railroad to acquire competing lines. These combina- 
tions, however, cannot be effectually dissolved by a distribu- 
tion of stock.” 

While discussing the financial relations existing between 
the old Reading R.R. and the present Reading Ry. with the 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Mr. Todd said that the railroad had 
lent immense sums to the coal company. He said that at 
the time of réorganization the total indebtedness of the coal 
company to the old railroad was $68,000,000. 


Immediately after the reorganization we have the pro- 
posterousl absurd situation of the company transferring 
a debt of itself, to itself, through the Reading Co. Since 
the reorganization the Reading railway company has made 
additional advances to the coal company of $12,000,000. These 
loans are supposed td be secured by general mortgages, but 
the Redding Co. pays the interest on the bonds and the coal 
company ha never made a payment on them. Thus, we havea 
total unsecured debt of about $80,000,000 carried on the books 
as an open account. A sum approximating $12,000,000 in in- 
terest has been remittea@ ta the coal company by the railroad 
company. In view of these facts, is it any wonder that the 
Reading Co. owns most of the coal business in the Schuylkill 
region? It is apparent that they could if they so desired. 


Jackson BE. Reynolds, counsel for the Reading, said in 
opening his argument, that the so called trust had not 
charged monopolistic prices. He declared that no product 
is marketed at so low a profit as anthracite coal and added 
that in the past 25 years the coal companies have not made 
more than 25c. a tor profit on their output. It had been testi- 
fied by the independent operators themselves, he said, that 
the alleged trust sells the independents coal at a fair price. 
The coal companies, he asserted, sell to anyone, anywhere, 
at the same price. 

Charges of exhorbitant freight rates by the railroads had 
been made but these had been so completely refuted that he 
considered the issue dead. Statistics presented by Mr. Rey- 
nolds tending to show the amount of anthracite coal still 
unmined were greatly at variance with those offered by the 
Government. He declared that his figures were obtained 
from the assessors in the anthracite region while those of 
the Government were taken from a report made by a geol- 
ogist to a New York financial institution 20 years ago. Mr. 
Reynolds’ figures showed that the amount of unmined coal 
at the present time to be nearly 1,250,000,000 tons, while, 
he said, according to the Government, it amounted to less 
than 700,000,000 tons. 

Continuing his argument on June 4, from the day before, 
Mr. Reynolds denied that the coal-carrying roads were op- 
erated in restraint of trade and interstate commerce. Point- 
ing out the circumstances under which the defendants leased 
their coal lands to independent concerns, Mr. Reynolds en- 
deavored to show that the Reading had done everything in 
its power to encourage competition in the anthracite mining 
district of the state. 

John G. Johnson, senior counsel for the defendant rail- 
roads, took up the principal allegations of the Government. 
In giving his views of the suit, Mr. Johnson said: 


It must be borne in mind that the Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. is not the only railway serving the Schuylkill region. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. ramifies the Schuylkill field, and it is 
in evidence that in the year ending June 30, 1911, it trans- 
ported from that region over 4,000,000 tons of coal and in 
the following year about the same amount. During the cor- 
responding years the Lehigh Valley R.R. transported 2,800,- 
000 tons and 2,230,000 tons, respectively. In this connection 
it will be recalled that the evidence shows that the Penn- 
sylvania reaches every point of any traffic importance served 
by the Philadelphia & Reading R.R., both in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and reaches New York Harbor and Phila- 
delphia in the immediate vicinity of the terminals of the 
Reading system. 


During the course of his argument, Mr. Johnson told the 
court that it was the very tribunal that authorized the Read- 
ing holding company to acquire control of the stock of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Co. 

It was also asserted that it was impossible to gain a 
monopoly over the production, transportation and sale of 
anthracite coal in the Schuylkill region as there were already 
32 independent operators in that territory. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 

Mahanoy City— While timbering ‘in a tunnel of the Ridge 
colliery on June 4, one miner was killed and another fatally 
burned by an explosion of gas. The men fired the gas with 
their naked lamps. The fire was quickly extinguished. 

Georgetown—Fire of an unknown origin broke out in the 
blacksmith shop at the Red Ash colliery, on June 83, and for 
the lack of efficient fire-fighting apparatus several buildings 
were destroyed, and much damage resulted. The building was 
burned with a large amount of tools. The timekeeper’s office 
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was also burned and valuable books and papers were de- 
stroyed. The car shops, located in a frame building near-by, 
ignited and were badly damaged. 


Pringle—Settling of the ground has been noticed near 
Washington St., the result of weak support of the roof in 
the mines of the Kingston Coal Co. As yet no serious dam- 
age has been done to adjacent property. 


Shamokin—The Hickory Ridge Colliery of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. suspended operations, June 4, when all union 
employees went on a Strike to force a number of men to be- 
come members of the United Mine Workers of America. Be- 
tween 600 and 800 men and boys quit work. About 500 em- 
ployees of the Scott shaft, operated by the same company, al- 
so went on strike. 


Wilkes-Barre—Litigation which has been long pending - 
and which involved the royalties on a considerable area of 
coal land was brought to a close, June 4, when the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., filed an agreement with the recorder of deeds 
to pay $155,000. The trustees of the proprietors of Kingston 
Township are the plaintiffs and the money derived from the 
settlement will apply to the school districts of numerous 
towns that have been formed from the original area of the 
township. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke trade is steadily 
dwindling. Of the 37,935 ovens in the upper and lower Con- 
nellsville region, 21,020 are in operation, but their output rep-— 
resents only slightly over 80 per cent. of their capacity. A 
majority of the merchant ovens in operation are running six 
days per week, but the greater portion of the furnace oven;, 
on the other hand, are operating but four days. 


Butler—As the result of legal proceedings to determine 
the ownership of the property of the Erie Coal & Coke Co., 
at Ferris, Fred Roe, a stockholder and five mine guards were 
recently arrested charged with trespassing. The Roe faction 
refused to give possession to Levi Deal, who was recently 
elected president and general manager. Deal’s election is 
held to be legal. 


Mount Pleasant—A class in mining has been started in the 
public schools by a number of young men of this district, 


‘and meetings will be held each Tuesday and Friday evening 


at 7 o’clock. James Wardlow, of Scottdale, has been engaged 
as an instructor. It is the intention of the students to con- 
tinue the class as long as there is any information tc be 
gained which will be of benefit to those attending. It is also 
intended to have instruction in first-aid work once a month. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Charles W. Mills, A. L. Faulkner and Patrick 
Gilday, commissioners of conciliation in the Kanawha Coal 
miners’ strike in West Virginia, on June 8 held a conference 
with Secretary D. T. Evans and others of the operators’ as- 
sociation, and Thomas Haggerty and Thomas Cairns, officers 
of the United Mine Workers, hoping to find a common basis 
of agreement. 


Bluefield—In the first-aid contest held in Bluefield, on May 
13, George E. Wysor, C. C. Bailey and T. J. Burwell tied for 
first honors in the one-man event. This tie was settled in 
a second contest held on May 30, when George E. Wysor se- 
cured first place with a score of 96.4 per cent. It should be 
added that Mr. Wysor served 10 years in the hospital corps 
of the United States Army in the Philippines. 


KENTUCKY 


Winchester—The Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., of Louis- 
ville, was on June 3 appointed as receiver of the Day Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. with full power and authority to operate and 
manage the business of the company whose plants are situ- 
ated at Clay City, Jackson and Beattyville. 


HMellier—The Alleghany Coal Co. will make an increase of 
from 50 to 75 cars per day in output, effective June 15. Some 
200 extra men will also be given work. 


Whitesburg—<Another big coal-developing company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Elkhorn Mining Corporation, is being organ- 
ized in Baltimore, according to information received here. 
It is said that the capital of the new organization will be, 
several million dollars. Its organization follows closely on, 
the heels of the recent visit to this section of a party of 
Eastern capitalists. The new corporation, it is declared, will 
acquire about 20,000 acres of the Elkhorn Mining Corpora- 
tion’s property in the Boone’s fork and Beaver Creek sec- 
tions and develop them. 


Slemp—A 100-acre boundary has been purchased and will 
be developed by the Leatherwood Coal Co., recently organ- 


ized. The company has a capital stock of $40,000 and R. CG. 
and M. Cornett are among the incorporators, 


June 13, 1914 





iM OHIO 
[ Columbus—Coal operators and striking miners of Ohio 
failed to reach an agreement on June 5 on a wage scale, and 
‘the joint conference was adjourned. After the adjournment 
of the joint conference, the miners and operators went into 


‘separate executive sessions. 


_  Columbus—The Essex Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
about completed equipping its two new mines in the Pomeroy 
‘Bend field which will be ready for operation when the Ohio 
‘mining scale is signed. The spur from the mine of the Kana- 
‘wha & Michigan R.R., which is about three miles in length, 
has been constructed. One of the mines will have a capacity 
‘of 1000 tons daily and the other 1500 tons. Both will have 
modern electrical equipment and be arranged to conform to 
the anti-screen law. 


INDIANA 


Grazil—The tract of land just west of Carbon, recently 
purchased by the firm of Brown & Owens, has been leased to 
a company of Brazil business men, who will shortly drill 
for coal. It is said in case the coal is found at a shallow 


depth, steam’ shovels will be employed, and the coal stripped. - 


If it is lower, however, and of a sufficient thickness, a mine 
will possibly be sunk upon this land. 


Sullivan—The Booster Club has raised a bonus of $2500 
‘to obtain the shops and general offices of the Consolidated 
Indiana Mining Co., which proposes to spend $7000 in build- 
ing a plant. 

The Shirley Hill Coal Co. recently paid the administrator 
of the estate of Frank Miller, killed in the mine, $9104. 

' The Jericho mine and coal washer has reopened, after a 
‘shutdown since Apr. 1. A string of 800 empty cars was on 
‘the sidings. 

Clinton—Miami mine No. 8 has resumed, the damages to 
machinery following a fire having been repaired. It is the 
Jargest employer of labor in the Clinton field, and holds the 
‘record of the 20 mines for the largest hoist in one day. 


| ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Thirty pupils of the Bunn School have re- 
‘ceived certificates as first-aid students, as the result of a 
course given in this subject by the principal of the school 
and Thomas English, of the Illinois Mine Rescue Station. 


Herrin—The engine room and boiler house, together with 
the generators, and the wash house at Mine B of the Chicago 
& Carterville Coal Co. was destroyed by fire recently, en- 
tailing a loss of several thousand dollars, which was covered 
by insurance. It will take about two months to repair and 
put the mine in shape for operation. 


Sparta—The Illinois Fuel Co. has just finished the in- 
stallation of a new crusher at its mine at this place. This 
company will be the first in southern Illinois to install a 
erushing plant at its mine to crush mine-run coal for large 
steam contracts, in order that the screenings may take a 
lower rate of anywhere from 10 to 20c. per ton under what 
the mine-run would take, were the mine-run to be shipped 
‘in that form and crushed at destination. Several Illinois 
roads have a lower rate on screenings than on the other 
sizes, and this mining company has devised a scheme that 
looks quite attractive to several large consumers. 


Benton—The Middle Fork Mining Co., which is sinking 
@ mine two miles southeast of this place, has secured 1700 
‘acres and will make it a 4000-ton per day mine. It will be 
operated entirely by electricity, and the work is in charge 
of J. M. Seymour, who has had charge of sinking every 
mine in the vicinity of Benton. 


Belleville—The influence of a certain element of a mining- 
‘town population is much in evidence here at the present time. 
An attempt has been made by the better element of citizens 
to eliminate the sale of intoxicants and the drunken scenes 
“that have attended the annual picnic of the public schools 
of this city. Belleville is one of the few mining towns in 
‘Tilinois that has failed to show any progress in municipal 
\affairs or in a general moral way in the past 25 or 30 years. 

The engine room at the Muren mine, operated by the 
“Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., of St. Louis, just east of 
here, on the L. & N., was destroyed by fire recently, with a 
‘loss of $10,000. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Fifty men were sworn in as deputy United 
\States marshals at Fort Smith on June 3, and taken to Prairie 
Creek to guard the mine of the Mammoth Vein Coal 1Coi; 
joperated by the Bache-Denman Co., Despite the fact that the 
company secured a federal injunction against strikers, clashes 
have been frequent. The mine recently was put into opera- 
tion again. 
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WYOMING 
Sunrise—A crew wearing oxygen helmets recently pre- 
vented a disastrous fire in the big mine of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. at this place. The fire was discovered in the 
bottom level, and would doubtless have spread had not the 


use of helmets made it possible for the fire-fighters to work 
in the smoke and gases. 
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Sabinas, Mexico—It is reported that the French ambassa- 
dor at Washington has requested the State Department to 
investigate the confiscation by constitutionalists of coal 
mines at Sabinas, owned by French interests. Managers of 
the mines are prepared to forward estimates of their damage 
to the State Department. 


St. Petersburg, Russia—The latest result of the new anti- 
Jewish law is the closing of 50 collieries in the province of 
Ekaterinoslav, which are owned or leased by Jews. This 
action was taken by order of the assistant-governor of the 
province, and rendered 6000 miners idle. The Jewish pro- 
prietors are forwarding a petition to the Minister of Trades. 
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J. D. Parker, chief engineer of the American Coal Corpora- 
tion, resigned from that company on June 1 to engage in 
other business in Birmingham, Ala. 


B. P. Manley, late of Denver and Salt Lake City, has as- 
sumed the position of general manager of the American Fuel 
Co., of Utah, and subsidiary interests. 


V. P. Leyson, a native of Wales, has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Montevallo Coal Co., with mines at Monte- 
vallo, Ala., and assumed his duties June 1. 


John Wynn, manager of the Edgefield Coal Co., near Can- 
ton, Ohio, sailed from New York June 10 on the “Aquitania” 
for Liverpool. Te expects to spend several weeks in the 
British Isles visiting relatives. 

Tom Sneddon, superintendent of the Diamondville, 
oming coal properties of the Anaconda Copper 
sailed for Scotland, June 10, on the “‘Aquitania,”’ 
his periodical visits. 

M. H. McCorkle, 


Wy- 
Mining Co., 
on one of 
He will be away about three months. 


secretary of the Sterling Coal & Coke 
Co., has resigned and has been succeeded by Yale H. Mc- 
Manus, formerly secretary of the Winona Coal & Coke Co. 
H. G. Oaks has been made store manager by the former com- 
pany. 


Mrs. John C. C. Mayo, widow of the democratic national 
committeeman from Kentucky, it is reported will be elected a 
member of the board of directors of the Consolidated Coal 
Co., of Baltimore, and other important corporations in which 
her husband was interested. 


Graene Turnbull has resigned from the Consolidation Coal 
Co. to take a place as secretary and treasurer of the Empire 
Coal Co., of Montreal, Can. Mr. Turnbull, for a number of 
years, was confidential man of President Jere H. Wheelwight, 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. 


W. A. Thomas, for several years past commercial engi- 
neer in charge of all sales of mining apparatus for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., resigned his position with 
that company on June i, and has taken up the practice of 
consulting engineering in Pittsburgh with offices in the Sec- 
ond National Bank Building. His training in practical min- 
ing, coupled with his work with the large electrical companies 
and extensive experience with mining firms, should peculiarly 
fit Mr. Thomas for the new work which he has chosen. He 
will specialize on mining. 
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Hellier, Ky.—The Elkhorn Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
is planning the opening of two new mines and extensions and 
increases in its plant, employing several hundred additional 
men. 

Greenville, Ky.—The W. G. Duncan Coal Co. has awarded 
contracts to the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for the building of 
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two Marcus patent coal tipples for installation at Greenville 
and Luzerne, Ky. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The East Bear Ridge Coal Co. has taken 
Plain, and is 


possession of the Girard tunnel at Mahanoy 
shortly to advertise for the erection of a breaker, plans of 
which are in course of preparation. 


Kewanee, Ky.—The Kewanee Coal Co. will build 50 addi- 
tional miners’ houses and open two additional mines, with 
a large increase in coal shipments within the next 60 days. 
Vast improvements will be made in the plant. 


Mossy Bottom, Ky.—The Keyser Coal Co. is preparing for 
an extensive coal-mining operation here and will build a 
short line branch railroad from the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
reach it. It will ship from 60 to 75 tons per day from the 
start, while rapid increases are to be made. 


Penny, Ky.—The Elkhorn & Shelby Creek Coal Co., which 
has its principal office at Jenkins, Ky., is now constructing a 
tipple and will operate two mines near here, with an initial 
capacity of 600 tons daily. According to W. J. Christopher, 
the manager, it may build a small power plant. 


Cabin Creek Junction, W. WVa.—The steam power plant of 
the Virginian Power Co., was formally opened June 6, a 
number of invited guests being present. This plant, which 
cost $1,250,000, is believed to be the largest that has been 
constructed as an auxiliary plant supplying current solely to 
coal operations. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Maryland Coal Co. will increase its 
output at its Sipsey mines in Walker County. Several addi- 
tional drift openings will be made at once, the object being 
to get the output up to 2000 tons per day. Although this mine 
is only about one year old, approximately 900 tons per day is 
now being mined. The improvements will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. The initial steps were taken recently in 
the actual development of the Panama Coal Co. property six 
miles east of Sipsey. The engineering force of the Frisco 
has started the survey for a spur to the mine. This property 
will be developed at once at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Chicago, 111.—S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Ry. Co., has awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., for the building of three 100-ton capacity, rein- 
corced,concrete, counterbalanced-bucket (Holmen type) loco- 
motive coaling plants for installation at St. Joseph, Mo., Car- 
roll, Towa, and Kenyon, Minn. Also a 50-ton capacity frame 
coaling station at Red Wing, Minn. In addition, as receiver 
for the Pere Marquette Ry. Co., he has awarded this firm 
eontracts for the building of two 100-ton concrete stations 
from the same design for installation at Blenheim, Ont., and 
Port Huron, Mich. The plants are alike and equipped with 
100-ton weighing features. 


Riola, I11.—The Allen & Garcia Co., engineers, McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., have completed the design and specifica- 
tions for the new tipple to be erected for the Bunsen Coal Co., 
near Riola, Ill., and is asking for bids. This tipple will be 
of the well known A. & G. patented design and will probably 
be one of the largest and strongest steel tipples ever con- 
structed in Illinois. One of the innovations in its construc- 
tion will be the wide docking table 30 ft. long placed immedt- 
ately ahead of the weigh pan to enable the dock boss to ex- 
amine the coal for rock and refuse before it goes onto the 
screen. A counterbalanced gate is placed at the head of the 
sereen so that a car of dirty coal instead of passing from the 
docking table over the screens and into the cars can be read- 
ily diverted by means of this gate into a railroad car on the 
4th track where the coal can be cleaned without interrupting 
hoisting. : 
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Dennison, Ohio—The capital stock of the United Coal & 
Fire Clay Co. has been raised from $10,000 to $100,000. 


South Bend, Ind.—The United Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated here, with $25,000 capital stock, to deal in oil, 
coal and gas lands. The directors are S. M. McDonald, W. R. 
Roberts and O. S. Womine. 


Glen Roy, Ohio—The H. & W. Coal Co. has been organized 
for the purpose of mining, with a capitalization of $5000. 
The incorporators are G. W. Welch, Irene Welch, C. M. Reese, 
Carrie Reese and William Ware. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—The Edwards & Edwards Coal Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $20,000. The officers 
are W. F. Edwards, president; Jesse Edwards, vice-president; 
Helena Edwards, secretary, and Katie EH. Edwards, treasurer. 
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Cleveland, Ohio—The West Virginia and Ohio Coal & Coke 
Co., has been organized for the purpose of mining with a 
capitalization of $15,000. The incorporators are G. L. Cas- 
singham, J. W. Canavan, C. LL. Ayers, Ralph Iago, and 
Almieda Cassingham. 


Providence, Ky.—Notices of dissolution of the Luton Coal 
Co., a Kentucky corporation, have been published. The com- 
pany recently disposed of its holdings and serves notice that 
its business will be wound up on June 15. S. K. Luton was 
president of the company. 





Owensboro, Ky.—The Bon Harbor Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated here with a capital of $2000. The company will 
engage in a general coal business, the mines being situated 
west of Owensboro. Louis Hoback is president and principal 
stockholder and S. Weikel, secretary and treasurer. 
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Lockout, Ky.—The Big Branch Coal Co. plans the opening 
of new mines on an additional coal tract near Lookout, with 
increases in its old operation of from 75 to 100 cars per day. 
This to become effective July 1. 


Venice, I11.—The Chicago & Alton R.R. has purchased a 
large acreage between this place and Brooklyn, adjoining 
its present right-of-way and near the roundhouse, to be 
used for an extension of coal-storage tracks. 


ixknoxville, Tenn.—In a petition in voluntary bankruptcy 
by the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., of Knoxville, the lia- 
bilities are scheduled at $6,794.86, and the assets at $6,269.46 
of which sum $5,369.46 are represented by accounts die. 


Columbus, Ohio—According to the financial report of the 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for the month of April there was a 
falling off of 46 per cent. in the freight revenue of the road 
as compared with April of last year. This decrease is due 
monstly to the suspension of mining. 


Washington, D. C.—The Supreme Court on June 8 upheld 
the constitutionality of the Virginia law requiring companies 
mining coal or manufacturing iron or steel to pay em- 
ployees at least monthly in money, and making it unlawful 
to issue scrip unless redeemable in cash at its face value. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Coal men of Kansas City have received 
notice from the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. that 
in future it will not accept for insurance common mine 
workers, mine bosses and others whose principal work is in- 
side the mines. This class has heretofore been accepted at 
an extra premium. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Messrs. George H. Deike and J. P. 
Ryan, late of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, have organized the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., with offices and stock rooms in 
the Curry Building, 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. This firm 
will handle the Koehler safety mine lamp, and the Seibe- 
Gorman & Co., Proto rescue apparatus. 





Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—All the larger producing anthracite 
coal companies report that the production of coal for May 
will be slightly larger than that for the corresponding month 
of 1918, when 5,995,742 tons were shipped to market. It is 
believed that the output for May, 1914, will be somewhat 
above six million tons. 


Washington, D. C.—The New York Central and other rail- 
roads were on June 8 refused permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cancel the proportional rate of $2.10 
per net ton from the Ohio coalfields to the upper Mississippi 
River crossings applicable on bituminous coal destined to 
points west thereof. The roads were directed to maintain the 
above named rate in effect for a period of two years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Advice from Washington, D. C., is to the 
effect that Col. Joseph F. Wolfner and Alexander A. Bryden, 
of this city, representing the Southern Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, are meeting with considerable success in an at- 
tempt to induce the Secretary of the Navy to try out Illinois 
coal. It is claimed that Tllinois mine-run coal can be de- 
livered at various points on the seaboard at a price equal to 
that of West Virginia coal and at Gulf points for a lower 
price. 





Punxsutawney, Penn.—The majority of the mines in this 
section are working two and three days per week, and even 
with this curtailed output, sidings everywhere are being 
filled with coal cars. Railroad tonnage is cut almost in 
half, and as a result many brakemen and firemen have been 
laid off. A number of conductors were also started flagging, 
and many engineers were put to firing. In Du Bois, more 


than 400 employees of the B. R. & P. railway have been 
laid off. ; 


; 
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General Review 


Anthracite storage bins glutted with steam sizes and 
the initial curtailment in operations inaugurated. Further 
shrinkage in bituminous demand and the trade continues 
under heavy stress. Improvcment in Lake shipping creates a 
more hopeful undertone. 





~ 


Curtailment of operations in the anthracite regions is 
finally at hand, a few isolated collieries having reduced oper- 
ation to five days during the current week. The market is’ 
glutted with steam grades, while so much has been stocked 
that storage capacity is about exhausted. With the possible 
exception of the New England market, the trade is settling 
down into a pronounced lethargy with the individuals ag- 
| gressively raking the market for orders and offering large 
’ concessions on most sizes. The general stoppage has been 
further accentuated by an exceptionally light movement up 
the Lakes, shipments for the season to the first of the 
current month amounting to only half those for the same 
period last year. 

In bituminous there is a growing tendency on the part 
of the operators to relax from their determined stand for a 
higher price-level than last year. What contract business 
remains open will be closed on the same basis as expiring 
- ones. The demand is even less and indications point to a still 
further shrinkage, while consumption remains at a very low 
. level with no immediate indication of any improvement. But 

even under the heavy stress the large distributing centers 


— 


continue remarkably free of demurrage coal. While a 
i moderate improvement may be expected beginning after 
| mid-summer, there is so much excess coal that it will take 


some time to wipe this out. 
A heavier Lake movement supplemented by the long con- 
- tinued shut-down in Ohio has given the first impetus to Pitts- 
burgh district operations which have increased sharply to 
fully 75% capacity. However, the local trade is spotty, cur- 
rent requirements being light with negotiations on new con- 
tracts conducted at unsatisfactory figures. Stocks are gen- 
erally much reduced, although there is still sufficient to ad- 
versely affect the market. The labor conference in Ohio, 
about which the market there has been hinging for some 
time resulted in a complete deadlock temporarily, and there is 
little change in the situation. In the meantime buyers are 
holding off, only taking sufficient West Virginia coal to meet 
current requirements pending the return of the Ohio oper- 
ators into the market. 
The May dumpings at Hampton Roads showed a _ sub- 
stantial increase, aggregating more than a million tons. The 
~ movement at the moment is fairly good, although rather slow 
to New England, and circular prices are maintained except 
' on small lots, which are subject to some cutting. Lump coal 
in the Southern market is steady under the impetus of a 
light summer’s stocking movement, and prices are generally 
firm with only occasional shading to move demurrage coal. 
. No significant activity is noted in the Middle Western sit- 
uation. Some dealers find that buyers are showing more in- 
terest as stocks are exhausted, and it is reported that a num- 
ber of railroads will be in the market shortly, but the trade 
generally is looking forward to a period of unusual quiet. 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River prices still weak for inland 
' delivery. No improvement in sight and even lower figures 
expected. Pennsylvania operators make prices to take ton- 
nages previously held, but Georges Creek remains firm. 
Marine freights dull. Anthracite still in steady request. 

; Bituminous—There is substantially no change in the situa- 
tion reported a week ago. Prices on cars at the various dis- 
tributing points continue weak, and cargoes of Pocahontas 
and New River are still being forced on the market. On the 
few contracts that still remain to be closed there is a strong 
feeling on the part of shippers who had them last year to 


_ meet an rice that may be made and the chances are there- 
fore thet oma new low records may be established before 


" sune is over. 
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Some of the agencies who have cargoes waiting in what 
are regarded as restricted markets are deadlocked for orders 
and the trade is looking to see the coal finally moved at 
ruinous prices. Meanwhile, there is no pronounced offering 
of Hampton Roads coals at less than $2.85, f.0.b., and while 
the volume of coal at the piers is not materially reduced yet 
the various interests seem reconciled to heavy tonnages on 
cars and manage to worry along with what orders happen to 
come. 

In some industries here there are signs of picking up, but 
while the more hopeful believe the trend is that way there 
is nothing like a general improvement as yet. When it does 
come stocks are so large it will be some time before it 
creates any extra demand for coal. Certain of the Penn- 
sylvania operators have been scalding down prices lately 
in the effort to hold business they had last year and sev- 
eral sales have been made at 15@20c. off what had been con- 
sidered the season basis. Such tonnages, however, are only a 
normal movement and were taken to keep the mines running. 
Georges Creek is steady in price but with the output con- 
sidcrably curtailed. 
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Water Freights are very dull; 65@75ec. are the prevailing 
rates from Hampton Roads to Boston, depending upon the 
size of the carrier. Several of the large sailing vessels are 
tied up on account of the slack business. 

Anthracite—June is turning out a heavier month for de- 
liveries than was expected. The companies are still well 
supplied with orders and new business is subject to a fort- 
night delay in most quarters. The Eastern dealers are tak- 
ing on supplies up to the limit of storage, although the move- 
ment to the consumer is generally light. The cool weather 
is helping out somewhat. 

Current qotations on bituminous 
as follows 


at wholesale are about 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* .... $0.90@1.50 $1.20@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Phils adelphia* iris i 2.15@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*, 2.45@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* os * Peeks eee ee icici. 2.85@2.95 
Hampton’ Roads*sae..tjorqae enn warns PR RA Aas. DN Trae OG $2.80@2.85 
TBOSEO Tc... crac eee eee a tie ecg On a eee ENS 3.35@3.63 
Providence |e. cs 1: c MMe, OIL Cady ac hee etd OG She 3.40@3.68 
*I0.0.D: TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Bituminous operations further curtailed. Less coal on 
demurrage but prompt demand entirely gone. Anthracite 
storage bins congested with steam grades and curtailed oper- 
ations are going into effect. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is characterized by a 
total absence of any new developments. Consumption con- 
tinues at an abnormally low level, with the possible ex- 
ception of in the textile lines, and production for the cur- 
rent week will run from 40 to 45% capacity as compared with 
50% for last week. If anything, the demand is still less and 
shows every indication of further shrinkage. 

Demurrage coal is rarely heard of only one important in- 
stance being noted recently, this involving 1000 tons of a 
good grade Pennsylvania product, which was offered at $2, 
but later advanccd to $2.25. The comparative absence of 
consignment coal, in the face of the depressed conditions, in- 
dicates an excellent undertone in the market. 

What few contracts are still hanging fire will be closed 
shortly, but the agencies are generally receding from their 
determined efforts in the early part of the season to obtain 
higher figures than last year, and the balance of this busi- 
ness will be closed on about the same basis. While there 
is an almost total absence of prompt demand, the nominal 
market is not quotably changed and continues as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, 
$2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 
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Anthracite—All of the prepared sizes of hard coal are now 
easy, with the possible exception of stove coal, while the 
steam grades are being put back into storage in such large 
quantities that bin capacity is being exhausted. Curtailed 
operations in the mining regions have already been put in 
effect at one or two collieries, and a general restriction is 
now definitely in sight. The market is glutted with the 
steam grades to such an extent that restricted operations are 
inevitable. The better grades of egg coal can be moved at 
the circular only when accompanied by a proportion of stove, 
and the off qualities are selling down to 10 to 20c. less than 
regular prices. Chestnut is the flatest of the domestic sizes, 
the off qualities being offered down to as much as 50c. off the 
circular and the better grades, 25c. less. Pea coal is about 
equally as bad, with plenty offered at concessions of 25 
cents. 

In the steam sizes, the low-grade buckwheats are selling 
down to $2, while the better qualities are holding up to 15 
and 20c. less than circular. There is an over-abundance of 
No. 2 buckwheat on demurrage which can be bought at $1.60, 
f.o.b., while the better qualities are difficult to move at con- 
cessions of 10 and 15c. per ton. The collieries have been 
restricting the production of barley coal for the past two 
or three weeks, but there is such an excess supply, that the 
low grades are selling at $1.25, and sales are even being 
negotiated at 5c. at the mines in order to permit a continu- 
ance of operations. The better grade of barley is selling at 
15c. off the circular by the individuals, while the large com- 
panies are putting it into storage. The New York market on 
anthracite is now quotable on the following basis: 














Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Brokentctuse, Aas eee $4.80 $4.55@4.70 $4.75 $4.50@4.65 
Biggs eerie tee te eee 5.05 4.80@4.95 5.00 4.75@4.90 
Stove ®t. eset eee ieee 5.05 4.95 5.00 4,90 
Chestnut. atimers see ero 5.30 e 00@s. 20 5.25 4.70@5.15 
Pea.. veeeeeseses. 3.55@3.60 3.80@3.60 3.45@3.50 3.10@3.45 
Buckwheat. A eicro an cia Pe 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.75 
Rice.. SN a EE atl oP 2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.60@2.25 
Barley. Nea Sh eee eee 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.25@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Market for anthracite dwindling. Partial suspension of 
mining indicated. Orders comparatively few. No change in 
bituminous situation. Restricted operations fail to stiffen 
prices and market still continues heavy. 


Anthracite—The past week has indicated that partial sus- 
pension of mining will be necessary to avoid flooding the 
market with surplus coal. While it is true that there is a 
demand for certain sizes, the mines cannot be worked full 
time to take care of these. It is understood that the storage 
facilities of some of the companies are well stocked with the 
small sizes, and as the demand for steam coals has been in- 
active for some time, the surplus has been going into stock. 
Of the domestic sizes, chestnut seems to be only one in- 
clined to drag. Broken, egg and stove are all moving well, 
but the absence of storage facilities in the West, due to the 
large amount of coal carried over from last year, finds this 
outlet cut off. 

This is doubtless the inception of short time work at the 
mines during the summer. Every effort is being made to 
instill some enthusiasm into the market, but the results are 
far from successful, and it does not seem possible to stimu- 
late any business. Outside of the New England market, 
which continues about normal, there is really no activity 
whatever. Individual operators are offering large conces- 
sions from the so called circular prices, and making circum- 
stances fit the case. It is understood as much as 35@40c. 
has been conceded on chestnut coal, in order to effect a quick 
disposition. 

Bituminous—Continued curtailment of mining, coupled 
with low prices, still fails to create anything like activity in 
the bituminous situation. The industrial depression still has 
its effect in the call on contract coal, which in many cases 
have been reduced fifty per cent. and the demand for spot 
coal is comparatively nil. Of course, there is considerable 
tonnage moving, taken in the aggregate, but the comparison 
is so marked when lined up alongside of last year’s business, 
that it makes a situation far from satisfactory. 


BALTIMORE 


duliness characterizes both the bituminous and 
A little better tone in New England and 
Exporting continues the feature of the 


General 
anthracite trade. 
toward the West. 
local market. 


In a dull listless market, such as characterizes affairs 
here, there is little to be said. The hard-coal men say that 
they are doing some business, but orders for storage coal 
are only fair at best. Quite a few dealers will grant the 
full spring discount up to the last of June. 
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Bituminous conditions remain flat, although it is reported 
that more coal is being taken on contract for the New Eng- 
land market. Westward too, there is an awakening demand 
for West Virginia and western Pennsylvania fuels. This in- 
quiry is at present the most encouraging feature of the trade. 
Meanwhile prices for spot coals remain about the same as 
last week. Slack is the weakest feature in West Virginia, 
selling at the mines at from 50 to 55c. Three-quarter gas 
is worth from 80 to 90c. Little or no change is reported in 
Pennsylvania line coals. 

The export business remains a feature of the trade here 
and has aided incidentally in preventing any surplus at tide. 
Necessity for quick loading several times has wiped out 
some demurrage coal. A wide range is noted in the charter 
announcements of the past week. 
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CENTRAL STATES 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mining operations considerably increased in Pittsburgh 
district, mines operating at about 75% of capacity, chiefly on 
Lake business. Prices continue irregular, and slack sold at 
deep cuts. Coke stagnant, prices showing some undertone of 
strength and production and shipments decreased. 


Bituminous—There has been a sharp increase in mining 
operations in the Pittsburgh district, and the district as a 
whole is operating at about 75% of capacity, the mines on 
some lines being in full operation. The increase is due al- 
most wholly to shipments in the Lake trade, which are now 
fairly good. The Pittsburgh district, of course, is benefited 
by the partial or complete idleness, of other districts which 
cater to the Lake trade. There is hardly any domestic trade. 
The railroads are taking from 60 to 75% of their normal ton- 
nages, and the chief reason that they are not taking full 
tonnages is that their freight business is light. They have 
consumed nearly all their stocks laid in some time ago. With 
manufacturing consumers the case is different, as _ their 
stocks are still largely in evidence, because they are oper- 
ating at from one-half to two-thirds of normal, and stocks 
which were laid in for 60 days are stringing out to 90 days. 

An effort is being made to secure list prices on mine-run 
and screened coal, though with no great measure of success, 
and some contracts have lately been taken at rather deep 
cuts. In the. case of slack there is no effort to secure the 
regular list figure of 90c., and prompt lots have sold down to 
55c. in extreme instances. Operators are averse to making 
contracts for slack except for the full twelve-month, but 
on such contracts the price is sometimes shaded to 80c. We 
quote list prices, subject to more or less shading, unchanged 
as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine- 
run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 
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Connellsville Coke—The market continues practically 
stagnant, but with a moderate undertone of strength, as 
some of the operators are strongly of the opinion that the 
second-half of the year will prove much better in the iron 
and steel industry than would be expected from present in- 
active conditions. One of the four large producers of foun- 
dry coke has reduced its price from $2.65 to $2.50, prices usu- 
ally quoted being to consumers, which means 15e. less to 
dealers. The other operators are undecided whether to meet 
the reduced price. Contracting for foundry coke is slow. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $1.75@1.85; contract furnace, $1.25@ 
2; prompt foundry, $2.35@2.65; contract foundry, $2.35 @2.65, 
per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connelsville region in the week ending May 30 at 
244,028 tons, a decrease of 12,602 tons, and shipments at 252,- 
437 tons, a decrease of 23,635 tons. Shipments exceeded pro- 
duction by 8409 tons. ; 


BUFFALO 
Indications of a possible stir in bituminous before long. 
Some consumers exhausting stocks. Strikes elsewhere alsv 


having, their effect. No improvement in coke. Anthracite 
dull, but steady. ‘ 
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Bituminous—There is an occasional bituminous jobber who 
reports better business. Others report similar conditions 
when they say that the trade is spotty. One jobber says his 
May trade was 15 per cent. better than April and he is going 
to make June show an equal increase if he can. But itis a 
fact that some of the smaller consumers are running out of 
a supply. The railroads are asking for very little more than 
they did a month ago, but it is felt that they must reach the 
end of their supply before long. It all depends now on the 
consumption. 

The strikes in Ohio and West Virginia are reducing the 
amount of coal coming on the market. It is also said that 
the agreements with the miners in the Pittsburgh district 
are not as secure and satisfactory as in the Allegheny Valley. 
All mines are still run on short time, as it is a certain loss 
to allow coal to leave the mine unsold. Salesmen are urging 
coal upon consumers at reduced prices. There is less com- 
plaint of coal on track at junction and terminal points, but 
there is still sufficient to do some harm. If there were none 
the seller would be able to get a profit, but such is hardly 
the case now. It is generally agreed that the price of bi- 
tuminous is at the bottom, yet the more active dealers and 
shippers stand by the circular, which gives Pittsburgh lump 
at $2.80, three-quarter at $2.70, mine-run at $2.55, and slack 
at $2.15, with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. lower, 


Coke—The market is without new feature of any sort, 
‘buyers ordering very sparingly. They are aware that the 
lowest level has been reached, but this is not a time for ac- 
cumulation of stock of any sort unless it can be had at sac- 
rifice prices. Coke furnaces are firm at $4.50 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite—The movement is light, but the general tone 
is good except that jobbers are already dreading the clamor 
that must come next fall on account of the failure of the 
consumers to stock up at the low prices. Most shippers by 
Lake are doing little, although one dock is alone active 
enough to run the week’s total up to 124,000 tons, which is 
a fair summer average. Lake shipments for the season to 
June were 603,445 tons, according to custom-house figures, as 
against 1,143,860 tons to the same time last season. This 
difference bids fair to widen further as the surplus stocks at 


‘Upper-Lake docks is great enough to forbid anything like a 


heavy movement. 


TORONTO 
Yards well stocked and trade quiet, but prices steady. 


Trade is quiet as compared with previous years at this 
season. Manufacturers in most lines are restricting their 
output, and not buying in excess of immediate requirements. 
‘The yards are well stocked and few conignments are now 
coming forward. Prices generally are steady at the follow- 
ing quotations, with occasional shading in steam coal by 
jobbers who are overstocked: Retail anthracite, egg, stove 
and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6.25; bituminous steam, 
$5.25; screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $38.75; screenings, 
$2.75. 

TOLEDO 


Buyers still holding off. West Virginia mines fillin,; 
current requirements. Active Lake trade anticipated later 
in the season. 


Pocahontas coal here is very scarce and is bringing prices 
considerably above the list when it can be secured at all. 
Domestic Southern coal seems to be in much better demand 
and there is an improvement in the call for steam fuels. 
Railroads are not as yet buying to any extent as they seem to 
be well stocked up. The Lake Shore is said to have pur- 


chased heavily of West Virginia coal so that it will be in no. 


danger of a fuel shortage during the busy fall season. 

Buyers are holding off and investing in but little of the 
West Virginia product as it is generally expected that the 
Ohio operators will be in the field again within a short time. 
Inquiries are beginning to come in from steam consumers 
rather freely, indicating that there will be buying from these 
quarters within a short time. The Lake shipping continues 
fairly. active and there is no weakening of prices. Toledo 
dealers are hopeful and look forward to a good season’s 
business later on. 


COLUMBUS 


Nothing accomplished at the labor conference which ad- 
journed “sine die’ but with arrangements for again conven- 
ing later. Operators procrastinating until constitutionality 
of anti-screen law is finally determined, 


With the labor conference a failure, the situation in Ohio 
shows little change. Mines are still idle and little will be 
done in negotiating a wage scale until after the constitu- 
tionality of the anti-screen law is finally passed on by the 
United States Supreme Court. The conference found both 
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sides strong in their demands. The miners’ delegates stood 
strongly for a wage scale of 49.65c. for machine-mined coal 
on the mine-run basis, while operators as strongly opposed 
giving such a rate, saying that they would be unable to meet 
competition in other states if such a rate was paid. Governor 
Cox took a hand in the matter by asking the miners’ officials 
to continue the scale committee and be ready to renew the 
meetings. 

At the conferences, John M. Roan, of the mining depart- 
ment, represented the Governor. The adjournment was made 
“sine die,” but both sides appear hopeful and there is a ten- 
dency among the rank and file of the miners to make a com- 
promise. 

The demand for steam grades, which is becoming better 
now since surplus stocks are being exhausted, is being looked 
after by shipments of West Virginia and Kentucky coal. 
Mine-run, West Virginia coal is being sold between 70 and 
85c. and other grades are correspondingly low. Domestic 
trade is also showing increased activity. Dealers in Ohio 
are selling quite a good tonnage, as many householders are 
inclined to stock up for the coming winter. Pocahontas and 
West Virginia splints are the popular grades for domestic 
demand. Little is doing in the Lake trade and comparatively 
few cargoes are leaving Ohio ports for the Northwest. The 
ore business continues bad, which has an influence on the coal 
trade. 


What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump....$1.50@$1.40 $1.50@$1.40 $1.50@$1.40 
4-1 CDi nracscie asta a aOO 1 ESO $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 ee 1.25 
Nut renege wat statemeotene 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.70@ 0.65 
CLEVELAND 


Consumers beginning to show an interest in contracts for 
Ohio coals. Operations will be under way shortly. Price 
basis same as last year. Improving tone in the Lake trade. 


Inquiry for Ohio coal is beginning to be general. No large 
contracts have been made, but the large consumers of No. 8 
are showing more interest than at any time since the coal 
year opened. The inquiry is largely from lake customers who 
have only seven and one-half months in which to take in 
their coal. They at least want to know the price, 

Locally the trade is buying from hand to mouth and en- 
joying prices which cannot last. There is a tendency to sell 
at very low prices merely because it seems better to move the 
coal than to store it. In the Youghiogheny field, stocking of 
slack is going on, but more than enough is coming in to 
meet the immediate needs of the local market. Withal there 
is an upward tendency on the part of the operators. 

Youghiogheny slack has been selling at 50c. at the mines 
in competition with Fairmount gas. Toward the last of the 
week some operators would not meet the low price and from 
5 to 10c. more was asked. The spot market was on the 
basis of $1.60 to $1.65 the last of the week. The low price of 
Pennsylvania coal has tended to drive Fairmount -srades out 
of the field to a certain extent. Fairmount operators are 
holding to 50c. at the mines for slack which means $1.65 
here to the jobber and this is the high point of the market. 

Ohio coal operators wiil do well to get the same prices as 
last year, when they start contracting. Pennsylvania has 
sold coal on contract at 5c. under 1913 prices and some of 
the larger shippers bought West Virginia fuels on about the 
same reduction. 

The Lake Trade is not improving though a heavier move- 
ment is looked for this month. On June 1 two of the largest 
shippers to Lake Michigan were 50% behind last year on the 
same date. The Sault Ste. Marie Canals report soft-coal 
shipments for May to Lake Superior at approximately 475,000 
tons less than in 1918 and anthracite shipments were about 
half. Anthracite movement will be heavier the rest of the 
season, and Ohio mines will undoubtedly begin shipping Lake 
coal by June 20. 

Vessels of all sizes are plentiful. Boats are being held 
three to four days for coal. Toledo, Sandusky and Lorain 
docks, over which West Virginia coals are moved, had heavy 
line ups last Saturday, many of the boats not getting away 
for several days. Iron ore shipments are a little heavier than 
they were and the talk of tieing up more boats is not so 
pronounced as it was. 


For shipments the following prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 

being asked: 
Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 

Irie ho Bate ob ioeke oc oro Dc $3.25 
lees a bein a ac omoincor $2.35 
iirecotoMe mest CoucopS cl D285 $2.05 
Mine run 2.60 2.20 1,95 
NG hs ates ctoretereinlecteie tens 3.20 
UNIT ACES RREIALORD LoS IORI a 2,20 
SIAC W sy. serete ake ersis «isheleteve 2.25 1.55 1.65 
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CINCINNATI 


A freer Lake movement is the only favorable change in 
the market. Business still slow generally with buying in all 
departments limited. Restricted production om account of 
labor troubles apparently having no effect. 


In spite of the strike in West Virginia, the market has 
not improved to any appreciable extent during the past week. 
Reports indicating that there are more boats at the Lake 
ports ready for coal is the only news of a cheering nature 
received for some time; with prospects for a Lake move- 
ment of normal volume there will be one outlet for the su- 
perabundant supplies, at least. With a large proportion of 
the West Virginia mines closed down, it would seem ques- 
tionable to refer to the supplies as abundant, but that is 
exactly the situation. Dealers are showing a marked reluc- 
tance to buy; the steam business is about as slow as it pos- 
sibly could be, and there is no present indication of im- 
provement. 

Inability to dispose of screenings is one of the worst feat- 
ures of the market, and is seriously handicapping smokeless 
operators, who have their domestic grades sold up. This 
sluggish steam trade is undoubtedly due to the slow condition 
of business in general. While the domestic business may re- 
gain a normal volume within the month, and the Lake move- 
ment also reach its usual proportions, no real recovery of the 
trade can be expected until general situation improves. 


DETROIT 


Domestie business showing some increase, but railroad 
eonsumption at the lowest point in a long time. Ohio sus- 
pension has little effect on the market. 


Bituminous—The general trade is still slow, no special 
inconvenience having been experienced as a result of the long 
suspension in the Ohio fields. Railroad requirements are 
down to the lowest point in years, and stocks laid in for 30 
to 60 days are proving sufficient to last twice that long. 
Domestic business is showing some slight activity. Poca- 
hontas egg and lump for June delivery is quoted at $1.75, 
with July at $2. The circular on splints is $1.50 for June, and 
$1.75 for July, on egg and lump. Adequate supplies of Hock- 
ing lump and three-quarter still seem to be available. The 
suspension seems to have little effect on the local market, 
and there is scarcely enough demand to absorb the current 
arrivals. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Movement for the week fairly zood. 
with circular prices being maintained. 
of May over one million tons, 


Demand still light 
Dumpings for month 


Dumpings over the piers of the three railroads at Hamp- 
ton Roads have been fairly heavy with a plentiful supply of 
eoal left on the yards to take care of any vessels which 


may arrive during the next few days. Foreign shipments 
have been to St. Lucia, Coronel, Canal Zone, Naples, Ceara, 
Puerto Madryn, Venice, Port of Spain and Havana. There has 


been a fair supply of bunker steamers calling here during the 
week and while shipments to New England have not, per- 
haps, been as heavy as hoped for at the same time a number 
of large cargoes have moved to that market. 

Circular prices appear to be maintained although there 
may have been some small parcels sold at a cut. So far as 
ean be ascertained, however, no cutting is being done to any 
great extent. 

During the month of May over one million tons of coal 
were dumped over the Hampton Roads piers. The Norfolk & 
Western Ry. is considerably in the lead with 528,270 tons; 
the Chesakeake & Ohio Ry. dumped ’'306,290 tons and the 
Virginian Ry. 263,151 tons. This is an increase of more than 
35,000 tons over the figures for the month of May 1913. This 
increase is divided between the Chesapeake & Ohio and Nor- 
folk & Western, the Virginian Ry. having fallen down to the 
extent of about 15,000 tons as compared with May last year. 

The new steel pier of the C. & O. Ry. at Newport News 
having been completed and put into operation they are 
abandoning several of the old wooden piers which will later 
be taken down. 

LOUISVILLE 

A decidedly increased domestic demand. 
weak but improvement anticipated shortly. 
ing at the usual summer schedule, 


Steam grades 
Prices increas- 


There has been a decided improvement in the domestic 
demand and mines are working on full time generally, with 
the output of most of them sold ahead up to the first of Sep- 
tember. While this is making business good in that respect 
it is also causing a further glutting of the steam-coal market. 
Industrial requirements are small, numbers of the large users 
having reduced orders to half of the normal amount. Some 
relief is anticipated in the Middleboro section from the 
announcement of the Southern Railway that it will restore 
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. their next winter’s coal in hand. 
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the maximum tonnage at once. Since December this company 
has been operating on the minimum basis but is now plan~ 
ning to store the surplus for winter and spring use. The | 
situation in the western Kentucky field is not as good as 
in the east. Many mines are working only one day a week 
while large numbers have closed down altogether until 
winter. The railroads which are the large consumers in the 
summer have been using only small amounts. 

Prices on the domestic coals in both parts of the state 
saw a 10c. increase in June and there will be another in 
July and August, orders taken now for delivery in those 
months being at the advance price. Eastern Kentucky block 
coal ranges from $1.40 to $1.65, while August delivery prices 
range from $1.60 to $2. Nut and slack are at from 40 to 50c. 
for the poorer grades and from 65 to 75e. for the better 
qualities. All prices are f.o.b. mines. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market shows slight improvement over last week. 
mace and foundry coke quiet. 
slightly in tonnage. 


The lump-coal market shows some improvement over 
last week, as the retail yards are beginning to stock up for 
their fall and winter trade. Prices are remaining firm with 
no evidence that any reduction will be made from the 
regular circular. While steam coal is rather quiet, the fact 
that several of the large railroads have asked for bids on 
their annual tonnage has had a tendency to make the oper- 
ators more confident, as the tonnage called for is quite 
large. 

Spot shipments are weak, but prices are remaining about 
the same, with only an occasional reduction to move track 
coal. As is usually the case during the summer months, the 
tonnage on blacksmith coal is falling off slightly, but this 
cannot be considered as evidence that the market is weak- 
ening. Heavy sales of pig iron were made the past week 
at about $10.50 per ton 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Birmingham. Fur- 
nace and foundry coke are still quiet, with no immediate im- 
provement looked for. 
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Fur- 
Blacksmith coal falling off 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Conditions are back to normal for June. Mines are mak- 
ing better than half-time and prices are at the usual summer 
level. Industrial conditions steady. 


Reserve stocks, accumulated in February and March, are 
exhausted and many buyers are again in the market. Con- 
tracts are being cleaned up, the larger operators reporting 
about 80% of them closed. Indiana mines are in operation 
about four days a week, which is up to the average for this 
season. Prices are also at about the same level as usually 
prevails this month, although slack is stronger than at this 
time a year ago; it is in good demand at 85 to 90c. Opera- 
tors report industrial conditions in fairly satisfactory shape. 
The harvest in this state is less than a month away and the 
marketing of the big wheat crop is expected to mark the 
beginning of better times, whether the railroads get in- 
creased rates or not. 

The retailers continue to put the Eastern coals into con- 
sumers’ bins. There is enough uncertainty yet about min- 
ing conditions to induce those that have the money, to get 
Indianapolis dealers are 
still selling at summer prices though not guaranteeing these 
later than July 1. The anthracite trade in this city is not 
lively because of a more general use of coke, which is the 
principal product of the local.gas company. On account of 
the unsettled mining conditions in Ohio, no coal from that 
state is coming to this market. Pocahontas and other Virginia 
fuels find a good market here and dealers so far have been 
able to fill all orders. 

CHICAGO 

Little activity in Chicago market. Railroad contracts con- 
tinue the principal feature in the trade. .Not much demand 
for either steam or domestic coal. No change seen in the 
dull coke market. 


There is nothing of material interest in the Chicago 
market. With practically no activity in any branch of the 
trade dealers are looking for a period of unusual quiet. 
If there is any relieving factor at all, it is a small number 
of contracts being closed by railroads and a number of large 
factories, who must use some coal. There is hardly any de- 
mand whatsoever for anthracite, while smokeless coal is 
about the same as for several weeks. Some dealers thought 
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the introduction of a lower grade of coal, with some of the 
\ attributies of smokeless, would effect the high-grade smoke- 
‘less market, but no change in the latter is seen. 

iP It is generally believed that the money stringency has 
) played a large part in making the present dull situation. 
) There are some, however, who believe that this will soon be 
relieved and better conditions prevail. The coke market is 
about on a par with general conditions and there is little, 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co, Clinton W.Va. 

[Domestic GI. ec ;<0 $2.05@2.10 $2.30@2.40 $2.10 

Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
0S Sear as eae 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
SMine-run........5... 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 05@3.30 

| ‘Screenings........... Lae 1.96 1.67 
Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 

stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


(€e8, 
; ST. LOUIS 

. Situation generally discouraging but consumers showing a 
tendency to buy. Car shortage next fail being already an- 
. ticipated. Surpluses seem well depleted. 


There is a little contracting going on, either for steam 
or domestic, but the consumer is inclined to buy on the 
-open market. Shippers feel that there will be a shortage of 
‘ears next fall which is making some of them a trifle cau- 
tious. The same unsatisfactory conditions as for several 
‘weeks past still continue in the different mining districts in 
‘Illinois and the mines in Williamson and Franklin Counties 
_ are gradually resuming operations, with practically no mar- 
| ket for their output. The large supplies accumulated by the 
Niaitroads previous to April are about exhausted now and most 
‘of the roads are again in the market. This is relieving the 
‘eondition in the 5th and 9th Districts to considerable extent. 
‘Anthracite is moving in slow, and smokeless is picking up 
ie trifle. Inquiries are coming in this month for domestic 
i coke, but on the whole there is very little coal moving. 
The market is now quotable as follows: 


‘ Williamson : 
and Big Mt. 
| Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
Ai GRE en GES Goes a ee ele oe ai a $0.80@0.90 $1.15 
fo ESTEE 705. 5 ly Sg yh Sp! es ee 
fame, lump..:..... 6. SIeSOI Sb ok. oN. 128 1.00 @ 1.15 1.35 
‘Lump and egg...... MSR KOAN LO $2.00 see rcteds ncn tee pe TAS 
OWetO. 1 DUG. oe eee UA (Oa ae a aC Oe ar pints Ae tee 5 
i Screenings. . ey Oe. OO Go. 0.80@0.85 0.70 @ 0.80 0.75 @ 0.80 
ine-run. Pee PaO Cod SLO Me min.) lessees O275:\@ OF80) Scents 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.40@1.50 2.25 URSON cea eee crate, Aochreene 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... TASS meee Ray eek eee 
BEA Wanna aires (5 Chile SOc ls or Sale els. leisiencs ldadie cesses gee 
No. aed see USO ON eno MT Sac cste el eiiastatien | oe wlostarenenee 
No. 5 washed nut... 0.80 si Ce Rene. a rant Me ON aged ccc itals aie is ee eaten 
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KANSAS CITY 


_ Business showing improvement. 
fields. Lump in better demand from harvesters. 
steady. ; 

¢ Coal is being shipped in quantities to the scene of the 
| wheat harvest in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri and busi- 
‘ness is much improved as a result. Lump is in better de- 
/’mand, about one-third of the threshermen buying lump, and 
‘the remaining two-thirds using nut. Nut is to be utilized 
‘exclusively in the South, while Northern agriculturists are 
| showing a preference for lump. The market is steady and 
| stiff, with no concessions offered by operators. 


Ee PORTLAND, ORE. 


7 Effort being made here to introduce Chinese anthracite 
on Pacific Coast. Local demand dull and will probably continue 
so for some time. Some fear expressed that Colorado strike 
/ May spread to Utah and Wyoming this fall, Wellington coal 
|\enters market. 


Shippers at Seattle have corresponded with coal dealers 
j here relative to possibilities of introducing Chinese anthracite 
Yon this coast. It is said the coal could possibly be retailed 
jhere for not to exceed $12 per ton. Several steamship com- 
jpanies are operating regular service between the orient and 
‘this port and it is certain that more satisfactory freight 
‘rates could be maintained on this coal than from Australia. 
4 Although it has been reported here that the Panama 


Coal moving to wheat 
Market 


AGE 


, 


Canal would undoubtedly be opened to traffic in a few weeks, 
coal dealers here have received information from the anthra- 
cite people in Pennsylvania indicating that there is no prob- 
ability of any coal ships passing through the Canal before 
the first of 1915. This would make it too late in the season 
to admit of any large shipments for the comin? season. 

It has been intimated that there is a possibility of the 
Colorado strike situation extending into Utah and Wy- 
oming next fall. This in addition: to a car shortage may 
prove a hardship on consumers as well as dealers the com- 
ing fall. 

Wellington coal has again entered the Pacific Coast mar- 
ket, and while little has as yet found its way into Portland, 
it is being shipped to San Francisco in considerable quan- 
tities. The condition of the market here has not justified 
much importation. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Total shipments of coal over 
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this road for: April of the 




















current year amounted to 342,843 tons as compared with 
345,039 tons for the same month last year. 
ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

Anthracite shipments for May and the first five months 
of the current year as compared with last year were as 
follows 

May 5 Months 
1914 1913 1914 1913 

Phila..& Reading......-. 1,202,679 1,123,869 5,086,832 5,703,277 
Lehich. Valley.2 02.52.50. 1,249,218 1,191,632 4,829,093 5,408,310 
Gente Ret .N iss 782,889 745,347 3,549,573 3,724,219 
Del. Lack. & West....... 901,596 882,651 3,656,638 3,961,646 
Del. .& Mudsonieas eee 663,648 591,499 2,754,627 2,936,187 
Pennsylvania cere eae 579,869 574,468 2,746,436 2,656,765 
TUTE RES. os rece rene ames 702,892 671,972 3,251,852 3,417,900 
Ontc&: Westerneaaee ont 198,762 214,304 940,552 1,073,503 

TLObal’: cei eee anes 6,281,553 5,995,742 26,815,603 28,881,807 
ROUUGKEHURUONEAUCONUEQUCHECKSULGREGADONOSOUCDODENALDSNISOONGNUEGHEIBONCEUGSTOSRASEERUAUOGRSUOEUECEARSUANCENUACUATNGASONSENDCONEUeCANERUCRCUCAYUOACLACUSCORECCUIAcOaUECAESRRELOREEGDOOEEAORUOTAUTECuIDS 
Lanai sicscuiinvionlinsbbateserhatal vated iptet 1h aeeesa ea ete anal arreamegtioloe ep udioteai nunkciaohmansicsaninn 

GREAT BRITAIN 

May 29—With the Whitsun holidays so near, business is 
quiet. Quotations are approximately as follows: 
Best Welsh steam....... Nes 68@4.80 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4.11 
Best seconds oes. aoe atte Seri ee Oe SE CONUS ee Se sti a Puucn contre 3.87 

pscconds. <2 200 Stl chee cy scans oe turehet 4.29 Best Cardiff smalls..)......... 2.67 

Bestrdry coals tei pete ate 432 PeCONUS Hater H Okina oon) s : 2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 


Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 


$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08 @4.56. 
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‘COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 


FF HHT ATMINIAHTHITATHHHH UNNI THRATHARLEHHH ETAT TIMAHTTAATNRETTHETTEAHINANATEIETAMHTNAREAMAAMMEANMANNNNUETTS 
I. C. C. Nes. 5007 and 5601 Sub. No. 1—J. E. Stone & Son 
vs. Southern Ry. Co. (No. 5001) and Griffin-Haliman Fuel Co. 
vs. Southern Ry. Co. (No. 5001 Sub. No. 1). 
Rate of $2.05 per ton on coal from Newcomb, Tenn., to 
Greenville, S. C., found to have been unreasonable insofar as 
it exceeded a rate of $1.95. Reparation awarded. 


Suspension Docket No. 280—Coal rates from Indiana and 
Illinois mines to stations in Iowa. 

Proposed increased rates on coal from grouped mines in 
southern Indiana and Illinois to points on the Mason City 
& Clear Lake and Inter-Urban railways in Iowa held to be 
justified and order suspending their operation canceled. 


TOC es 


enemies 


Suspension Docket No. 338—Coal rates to Dewey, Okia. 

Proposed increased rates on slack and run-of-mine coal 
from West Mineral and Fleming, Kan., to Dewey and Bartles- 
ville, Okla., not found to be justified and directed to be 
canceled. 

Suspension Docket No. 281—Proportional rates on coal 
from Ohio coal fields to Mississippi River crossings. 

The cancellation of the proportional rate of $2.10 per net 
ton from Ohio coal fields to the upper Mississippi River cross- 
ings, applicable on bituminous coal destined to points west 
thereof, not justified. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna @ 
Western 


President Truesdale, of this company, reports, in part, for 
‘the year ended Dec. 31, 19138, as follows: 


Results—The earnings, both gross and net, for 1913 were 
large, and reflected the business conditions of the country 
generally during that period. 

The unusually large crops of all kinds produced in 1912 
-stimulated business activities in every direction, and as a con- 
-sequence the railroads of the country during the greater part 
of the year handled an exceptionally large tonnage, in which 
this company participated to an extent not equaled in any 
preceding year. Our mining operations, which were sus- 
pended for about two months in 1912, were prosecuted with- 
‘out important interruption throughout the year and the trans- 
portation earnings on coal were, in consequence, $1,138,203 
more than in 1912. 

Taxes—The increase in taxes was $208,020, or 11.74%. This 
illustrates the current trend of affairs, national, state and 
municipal. 

Coal-Mining Department—Our mining operations resulted 
in a larger production of coal than in any previous year. The 
net earnings from this source, however, were $841,876 less 
than in 1912. This was due to various causes, but chiefly to 
higher mining cost. As explained last year, many of our 
mines have reached a point where the larger part of the coal 
produced is being mined from the thinnest workable veins of 
coal in the anthracite region, and in mining it large quanti- 
ties of rock have to be taken out, which in some cases costs 
more to blast and remove than the coal itself. The miner has 
to use almost double the quantity of powder in taking out 
the rock that he uses to secure the coal, and his pay is in- 
creased accordingly. Much of the coal from these mines is 
also mined from the old abandoned workings and is secured 
only at a high cost per ton. The cost of mining has been fur- 
ther increased appreciably as a result of labor troubles. 

The state of Pennsylvania has also undertaken to collect 
a tonnage tax on the anthracite coal produced on the basis 
of 214%.% on the amount realized by sale of coal at the mines. 
This tax cost us about $250,000. The increase in taxes levied 
by the counties and municipalities in the anthracite region 
cost us the additional sum of $106,804. 

The tonnage produced from our collieries and washeries 
was 8,844,063 gross tons, or 677,273 tons more than in 1912. 
‘The development of the new operations, i.e., the Loomis and 
the Laurel Run, has been pushed vigorously and should by 
Dec. 31, 1914, be producing a considerable tonnage. 

Extraordinary expenses, aggregating $959,511, were made 
for improved equipment and on the new developments. The 
outlook for the coming year, as respects the anthracite-coal 
industry, seems fairly encouraging. 

Financial—During the year an increase of $12,000,000 in 
capital stock was subscribed for by the stockholders; 50% 
of the subscriptions was called early in the year and the 
proceeds largely utilized in paying for the work done during 
the year on the new Clarks Summit-Hallstead line. The bal- 
ance due on the new stock was payable Jan. 5, 1914. At the 
present writing these payments have all been made and cer- 
tificates of stock issued therefor, thus making ‘the present 
issue of stock outstanding $42,277,000. 

General Remarks—During the last two months of 1913 the 
business activity of the country at large slowed down very 
rapidly, and at present writing the volume of business being 
done is from a fourth to a third less all around than at the 
same time a year ago. This was in part due, no doubt, to the 
shortage of the corn crop of 1913, but to a greater extent, 
however, to a widespread feeling of doubt and uncertainty 
as to the effects of the tariff and currency legislation pending 
and under consideration by Congress and finally enacted into 
laws. The railways immediately felt this slowing-down pro- 
cess and have been forced to retrench. 

The present outlook for 1914 appears to be somewhat un- 
certain, not to say discouraging, to the railway interests and 
those more or less dependent on them for their prosperity. 
Of course, if later in the year the prospects for abundant crops 
appear to be good, conditions may change very much from 
what the present outlook promises. 
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Gross Revenues 


1913 1912 1911 1910 


Coal .........-++- $14,418,507 $13,280,304 $14,096,725 $14,067,778 


Mdse., fght....... 15,089;067° 13,999,359 12,462,679 12,443,473 
PAaSSCNE Cr ein. stents 8,549,346 7,722,953 7,696,800 7,290,943 
Mail, exp., etc.... 2,727,235 2,561,894 2,330,359 2,250,738 
Tota letevcrrenswisrs 40,784,148 37,564,511 36,586,563 36,052,932 
Operating Expenses 
Mt. ws and “st..7.5. 975,148,035 4,646,175 4,144,940 3,804,932 
Mt. LeGui pein rte 6,189,093 6,128,762 5,762,903 5,034,605 
‘Tratiewex Date 887,576 822,835 779,489 716,347 
Transp. exp....... 12,533,966 11,778,982 10,864,107 10,379,455 
Gen’ ]texpy ne ee 815,173 769,668 767,213 688,110 
Totals €xDincet tre 25,578,842 24,146,423 22,318,652 20,623,448 


The principal traffic statistics compare as follows: 
Coal Trafiic 


19138 1912 1911 1910 
Tons (gross) 

TraNS VOL eo OSG OOU 8,483,899 8,864,419 8,921,033 
TONS ainiveseneee *1,738,170 *1,491,246 *1,687,831 *1,681,100 
Rate per ton-mile 0.830c. 0.835c. 0.835c. 0.837c. 

Merchandise traffic: 

TONS NCUILE ene omnes 14,544,493 18,394,359 11,804,105 11,758,953 
Tons Wiemileaaniee. « *2,321,374 *2,139,002 *1,842,778 *1,788,021 
Rate per ton per 

MIlGAR Ace eee * 0.650c, 0.654c. 0.676c. 0.696c. 

All freight traffic: 

Earn per fgt. train 

miler eta tae $4.56 $4.19 $4.15 $4.09 
Av. trainload net 

TONS: ene Se enete 659.58 602.38 583.82 566.72 

Passenger: 

Earn p. pass. serv. 

tot Mises eres S17 $1.63 $1.61 $1.55 
Pass card. eens 25,509,047 25,462,301 26,512,689 26,246,479 
Passi) 1 emilee eee *5 46,309 *505,585 *510,845 *501,580 
Rate per pass. per 

mile site wee 1.565c. 1.528c. 1.507c. 1.454c. 


*000 omitted. 


Note—For the previous annual report of this company, see 
“Coal Age,” Vol. 3, p. 708. 
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Lehigh Coal @ Navigation Co. 


Railroads—The coal tonnage of the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
R.R. and branches aggregated 9,328,493 tons, an increase over 
1912 of 338,790 tons, and a decrease. from 1911 of 217,409 tons. 
The gross receipts were $9,962,036, showing a net increase 
of $41,850 over 1912. The Panther Creek R.R. has been merged 
with the Lehigh & Northeastern R.R. 

The net revenue received from railroads for the year was 
$2,495,081, a decrease of $76,124. 

Lehigh Navigation Electric Co.—The power plant of this 
subsidiary at Hauto has been practically completed, and is 
now in partial operation. Full operation will be inaugurated 
as soon as connections are made with prospective customers, 
with whom contracts have been made for the sale of a sub- 
stantial amount of the power to be produced. It is hoped that 
negotiations will soon be completed which will provide a sat- 
isfactory market for the entire estimated production of the 
present installation. 

During the year electric companies have been chartered 
to operate in additional townships which may be reached by 
the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co.’s transmission lines. 


RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1913 






Coal Canals Railroads Miscell- ———— Total ——— 
aneous 1913 1912 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Revenue........ 14,279,914 213,490 2,901,595 899,688 15,294,687 13,808,650 

Tixpemses........ 9,808,108 253,135 406,514 20,823 10,488,581 9,573,351 

Depreciation..... *704,090 18,000 ...... 39,927 a762,017 400,000 

Taxesaaecsnivat SOZ OTD ae eee eae 5,292 308,261 199,572 
Net operating 

revenue..... 464,746 57,645 2,495,081 833,646 3,735,828 3,655,727 

General administrative expenses......... 136,656 165,183 

Géneral taxes a fn ee eee F 232,459 250,995 

Interest on funded debt... ane 953,034 923,264 

Other interest..........- Rieionte severe aes ate 41,168 8,029 

Dividends paid (8%).......+.se00. choc eetecccarsones 11,124: 630manIaamEmED 

Balance, surplus). p.cms aces oe eck AT A ee 247,875 3,163,620 


*Includes $476,777 for depreciation and reserves and $227,313 for depletion 
of coal lands. a Includes $534,705 for depreciation and reserves and $227,313 
for depletion of coal lands. 
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Ask the Mines 
That Use— 





Wico Safety Electric Lamps 


\\ ees the electric safety lamp has reached the stage 
where it can be considered a practical equipment and they will 
answer yes, most emphatically. They will tell you that you can 
purchase the Wico lamp now without trial and be assured of eco- 
nomical, efficient service. As compared with other cap lamps, it is much 
stronger, has more hours of light when first put in service and after months of 
daily use will burn far beyond the shift requirements when other lamps are 
out of commission or so short of battery capacity as to be unreliable in the ex- 
treme. The vital point of the electric lamp is the battery. The Wico battery 
is practically indestructible and guaranteed to give twe ve hours of light daily 
for a year from date of purchase. 





Approved by United States Bureau of Mines 


So that you can take for granted the safety of the Wico Lamp in gaseous 
atmospheres. The other big questions, daily cost and efficiency, have been 
answered in practical service. You can have the answers for the asking. 


Write today. 


Witherbee Igniter Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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It’s to your advantage to use 


Westinghouse Type RE 
Trolley Wire Clamps 


it Minimum 


Head Room 


Weight only 
2 0z. 


Consider these points: 


1. Ultimate side strain required to pull 4/0 grooved trolley wire 
from jaws, 1350 lbs. 


2. Ultimate vertical strain required to pull 4/0 grooved trolley 
wire from jaws, 1950 Ibs. Should the wire be pulled from the jaws 
it can be immediately re-inserted and tightly clamped. It is not 
necessary to straighten the jaws which may have been distorted. 


3. The clamp is tight against the suspension body at the same 
time wire is clamped. 


4. When the wire has been inserted in jaws it is held automatic- 
ally until the clamp is firmly tightened. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Sales Offices in East Pittsburgh 


45 American Cities —HESe Pennsylvania 
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The Other Man’s Opinion 


It’s always interesting to compare notes on the paper you read—to ask your friends 
what they think of it and to get other men’s opinions. Out of our regular correspon- 
dence we have taken some opinions on Coal Age—you will like to look them over:— 


“T have seen enough of your publication to appreciate its 
value, and I take pleasure in renewing my subscription.”’ 
J. F,. Welborn, Pres., 
Colo. Fuel and Iron Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


“We subscribed for Coal Age with its first issue, and think 
highly of your paper.” ; 
F. L. Schoew, Pres., 
Howard Colliery Co., 
Chattaroy, W. Va. 


“T am taking four of the trade papers and without a doubt I 
get more from Coal Age than from any other journal I have ever 
seen. You are indeed due to be congratulated upon the success 
your paper has attained. No coalman can afford to be without 
it, and in this connection you can count me as a subscriber as 
long as it is published.” 

H. E. Bissell, 


Asst. Secretary, Black Diamond Coal Mining Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 





“Coal Age is the best paper of all the mining papers.” 
, H. N. Starnes, Pur. Agt., 
Alabama Coal & Coke Co. 
816-818 Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala, 





“T am a reader of COAL AGE with much interest, as I con- 
sider it the best journal published for mining men as a whole. 
I have been a subscriber from the beginning and I wish you much 
success in the future for your paper.” 

F. G. Morris, 
General Superintendent Coal Mines. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Sayreton, Ala. 





“Thanking you for the book for this year, which I find very 
valuable in our business, I am respectfully,” 
L. A. Vreeland, Mer., 
The Canon Coal & Dev. Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


“The Randolph Coal Co., of which I am Secretary, is a sub- 
scriber to your paper. Iamso well pleased with it that you may 
rest assured that as soon as our subscription runs out, we will 
subscribe again.” 

L. D. Powell, 


Randolph Co. Coal Co., 
Coulterville, Ill. 


“T congratulate you on the success of your aims in making 
Coal Age a necessary publication for mining men.” 
J. W. Starks, 
State Mine Inspector, 5th Dist., 
Georgetown, Ill. 


“T know it is the best paper published for mining men in gen- 


eral.”’ 
M. D. Daniel, 
State Mine Inspector, 
Asniand, Ky. 


“Coal Age deserves much credit for their general circulation. 
Your admirable Journal is doing good work and is really supply- 
ing a want. You have the best wishes of the fraternity for 
your continued success.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. Finley, 
General Manager Penn. Erie Coal Co., 
Rayland, Ohio. 


“The writer would not be without his copy of Coal Age.” 
10} Dunkin, Supt., 
McAlister Coal & Coke Co., 
Buck, via Carbon, Okla. 


“Find enclosed $3 subscription to your really valuable paper. 
It is a veritable live wire, a boon and a money maker for opera- 
tor, mine official and miner.” 

Charlton Dixon, Supt., 
Oliver Coal Company, 
104-6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. “You are putting out the best coal paper published.” 
Geo. E. Boyd., 
Boyd Brothers Coal Co., 
Tarentum, Pa. 


“Coal Age is necessary to every coal mining man. I couldn’t 
well afford to do without it. 
John McClane, Supt., 
Ft. Ligonier Coal Co., 
Ligonier, Pa. 


“T must say that you have the best mining paper published 


today.” 
J. A. Morgan, 
Inside Foreman, Scranton Coal Co., 
325 Garfield Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


“TI wish to say here that I am thoroughly in accord with the 
sentiment of the Coal Age, and believe its influence for good 
throughout our coal mining field.” 

Geo. E. Sylvester., 
Chief Mine Inspector. 


“T like Coal Age—in fact it can’t be beat. The reading is of 
the best and when I am needing supplies of any kind, always 
look at Coal Age ads first.’ 

Gus M. Hodges, Ass’t. Gen. Mer., 
Malakoff Lignite Co., 
Alba, Texas. 


“Coal Age is entirely satisfactory, as a matter of fact I am 
a subscriber of three different mining journals, but consider 
Coal Age to be the best and am always pleased to see it come.” 
Emil Ostlund, Mine Supt., 
Utah Fuel Co., 
Utah Mine, Utah. 


“T am well pleased with Coal Age and feel that I could not 
well do without it. It’s all right.” 
R. J. Humphries, Manager, 
Buckhannon River Coal Co., 
Adrian, W.Va. 


“T can heartily reeommend COAL AGE to any one wanting a 
good clean mining journal.” 
J. M. Swick, 
M. F. & Supt., Humphries Colliery Co., 
Philippi, West Va. 


“Coal Age is already in ‘‘First Place’ and still advancing.” 
G. W. Coyle, Mgr., ; 
Hartford Coal & Mining Co., Inc., 
Hartford, W.Va. 
é 
“T find that your paper is a great help to me, and I would not 
be without it at all now.”’, 
R. B. Barlow, Superintendent, 
Logan Coal Co., 
Ethel, W.Va. 


“T assure you my support in every way as I have taken it up 
with our Mine Superintendents and Foremen and every one else 
at our mines that I think it would interest in the operation of 
coal mines. I have tried to impress upon them the fact that 
they should have this paper, and will continue to do so.” 

C. J. Ryan, Gen’! Sup’t., 
Hutchinson Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


“T enjoy every issue and consider some of the articles fit 
to be incorporated in textbooks on mining.” 
C. O. Messenger, Mining Engineer, 
Wilsonburg, West Va. 





“I think Coal Age is one of the greatest mining journals 
printed, and a help to all mining men. Every mining man 
would be better by reading it.” 


Thos. Griffiths, Gen. Supt., 
Belmont C. Co., 
Acosta, Pa. 

“The reading material contained in your paper has not only 
been interesting to me, but also instructive; in fact I consider 
it the only source from which I may get the latest information 
on coal mining.” 


S. Ken Huang, 

Tayeh Iron Mines, 
Han-yeh-ping Iron & Coal Co., Ltd., 

. Tayeh, China. 
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Have you ever stopped to consider how 
much depends upon the accuracy of the small 
scale on your tipple, which is used for weighing 
all of the mine cars? 


In most cases, no accurate check can be 
obtained against the mine weights, because 
the coal before reaching the railroad scales 
has to be picked and washed, or possibly be 
subjected to both treatments, and in this 
separation process, various errors creep in. 
However, in spite of this fact, many coal com- 
panies have no systematic method of testing 
the accuracy of their tipple scales, nor the 
tare weight which is credited to the empty cars. 


Every now and then, you will hear of a local 
union calling its men out on strike, as a protest 
against errors in weights, and the history of 
such disagreements is generally about as fol- 
lows: 


An auditor, in checking over mine weights 
according to pay-rolls, against receipts from 
coal sales over a period of several months, finds 


a noticeable discrepancy.» The manager 1s , 


notified and immediately takes the question 
up with the local superintendent. The super- 
intendent warns the company weighman that 
unless he watches his weights more closely, 
someone will be minus a job. The company 
weighman and the miners’ check weighman (if 
there happens to be such an individual around) 
test out the scale with test weights and find 
them a little out of balance. They agree to 
adjust them and, as a sort of compromise to 
the company for the shortage of the previous 
two months, decide to lean the company’s 
way for a time. 


Here’s the result: 
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Miners notice a difference in their weights, 
question the check weighman and become sus- 
picious of his manner, elect a new check weigh- 
man, demand a new test to be made for de- 
termining the tare weights of all of the cars, 
demand a few other things, such as stopping 
the cars on the scale for a longer time and final- 
ly end up by declaring a strike, 


Ponder a minute if you please, as to what 
might have occurred over a period of several 
months, to have affected the weights. Here 
are a few possible happenings: 


1.—The weighman might have been dis- 
honest and credited coal to a dummy. 


2.—The railroad scales might have been 
out of adjustment for a time and then read- 
justed without the mine official’s knowledge. 


3.—The average tare weight of the cars 
might have been affected by repairs to a num- 
ber of old cars, or by changes in the type of 
wheels in use. 


4.—The weighman might simply have been 
careless. 


5.—A considerable amount of coal might 
have been stolen off the loaded railroad cars, 
between the time they were loaded and the 
time of weighing on the railroad scales. (This 
often happens during the winter months, at 
camps where no check is made on the domes- 
tic coal sales.) 


Moral—Don’t let errors accumulate until they 
become so large as to excite you unduly and up- 
set your better judgment. : 
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An Epitar ANTONIO HOROWITZ 
\ ( y 2 
Or What is Left of Him, 
By Berton BRrALEY He oe Man 
O 
Splendid Build 


Written expressly for Coal Age 


of 
Vigor and of Vim. 


He Never Feared to 

TAKE A CHANCE 

Wherever He Might Be, 
He'd 

TAKE A CHANCE 

The Roof Was Safe 

He Would Not Look 
To See. 


He'd Use a Drill 
To 
Tamp a Charge 
And 


And 
TAKE A CHANCE 
on 
That, 
He’d Smoke in Any Gassy Place 
H 


e 
Happened to be At. 


And 
When He Rode Upon The Cage 
He Would Not 
Grasp 
The Bar, 
He Never Looked Upon 
The Board 
Where 
RULES OF SAFETY 
Are. 


But, Being Full of Health and Strength 
And Quite Devoid of Fear 
He Played at Hide and Seek 
With 
DEATH 
And Now He’s Lying 
Here. , 


He TOOK A CHANCE 

With Dynamite 
He 
TOOK A CHANCE 
With Damp, 
And in the Very PRIME OF LIFE 

Fate Snuffed His 
Miner’s Lamp; 


He’s Done With 
TAKING CHANCES 
Now 
He’s Done with Mines and Such, 
And What is Left of Him 
Lies Here— 
MMMM HE TOOK ONE CHANCE TOO MUCH. 
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SY NOPSIS—A history of the Georges Creek field from 

its earliest settlement. Coal was probably found by the 
Indians and it is said Braddock’s army burned it on their 

march West. But not until the railroads and the canal 

were built did the tonnage increase to 2000 tons per year. 
_ The methods of the primitive miners are described as also 
_ the steps by which transportation and operation were 
placed on a stable footing. 

The Georges Creek Coal basin lies almost wholly in 
the western part of Allegany County, Maryland, in the 
valley between Dan’s and the Savage Mountains. The 
synclinal axis of this canoe-shaped basin extends from a 
point four miles north of the Pennsylvania State line, 
south 27 deg. west, 25 miles to Westernport, the basin 
maintaining an average width of six miles. The upper 
Potomac basin, southwest of Westernport, is geologically 


——————_—_——_- = 


— 


A canal paralleling the Potomac and largely used for convey- 
ing Georges Creek coal to Georgetown 


ways been commercially considered as distinct and sep- 
arate from the Georges Creek field. 
Frostburg, the largest town in the region, is located 
_ on the synclinal axis of the basin, 11 miles west of Cum- 
berland, 5 miles south of the Pennsylvania State line 
_ and 10 miles south of the northern end of the basin. It 
is situated on the divide between Jennings Run, which 
drains the north end of the basin, and Georges Creek, 
which drains its south end. From the latter creek, the 
field derives its name. 
7 Eckhart, Loartown and Vale Summit are located near 
the eastern edge of the basin on the headwaters of Brad- 
~ docks Run, which flows through Short Gap, a break in 
the coal-bearing measures, about three miles east of Frost- 
burg, thence eastwardly to Wills Creek a short distance 
above Cumberland. Mount Savage and Barrelville lie 
northeast of Frostburg, near the northern limits of the 
basin, Midland, Lonaconing, Barton and Westernport 
being located southwest. 
y Space does not permit a history of the field in detail, 
but only such events are noted as were of importance to 
_ the general development of the region. The early history 


; a continuation of the Georges Creek basin, but has al- 
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*Chief engineer, Maryland division, the Consolidation Coal 
Co., Frostburg, Md 
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cf the field, the struggles of the mine owners, the intro- 
duction of railroads and canals, the formation and growth 
of the coal companies and the mining methods of differ- 
ent periods will be briefly dwelt upon. 


CUMBERLAND SETTLED IN 1750 


Allegany County, Maryland, is especially rich in gen- 
eral historical details, very complete authentic history 
dating back to 1749 being readily obtamnable. In thar 
year a patent was granted to what was known as the Ohio 
(o., for 500,000 acres south of the Ohio, between the 
Monongahela and Kanawha Rivers and west of the Alle- 
vhenies. ‘This company immediately began an explora- 
tion of the country and in 1750 built a trading post at 
Wills Creek—now Cumberland. 

In 1751 a trail, from this trading post, west across the 
Georges Creek Valley, thence north to the present site of 








Loading dock at Cumberland, M4d., 
Pennsylvania R.R. and 


on the Cumberland & 
the canal 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL 


Pittsburgh, was marked by Colonel Thomas Cresap ac- 
companied by Nemacolin, an Indian guide. This trai! 
was used by George Washington, on his expedition 
against the French in 1753, and improved by him tu 
such an extent that after his return over the same route in 


. the following year, it had become a fairly passable road. 


It was again used after the completion of Fort Cumber- 
land in 1755 by General Braddock on his ill-fated attempt 
to capture Fort Duquesne, and has since been known as 
the Braddock Road. 

Notwithstanding Washington’s protest, Braddock 
halted to “level every mole-hill and bridge every brook.” 
As everyone familiar with early American history 
knows, these delays were primarily responsible for his 
defeat by the French and Indians. His road-building 
operations, however, were of great benefit to the Georges 
Creek and other regions lying west of Fort Cumberland 
by opening to settlers this hitherto inaccessible country. 


Crorces: Creek SETTLED BEFORE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


It is believed that the first settlement in the Georges 
Creek Region was made near Loartown, shortly after 
Braddock’s retreat. However, very few settlers moved 
west of Fort Cumberland until after 1768, as the French- 
Indian allies were terrorizing the whole frontier by their 


wi 
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massacres. About 1768, the Indians were subdued and a 
stream of settlers began pouring westward to the fertile 
lowlands along the Ohio. Quite a few of these stopped 
along the way, the pioneer settlers of the Georges Creek 
region being recruited from their ranks. After 1788, 
the awarding of over 4000 military lots west of Fort 
Cumberland, to soldiers of the Revolution, was the great- 
est factor in populating this région until the development 
of the coal industry began. 

Braddock’s Road, from incessant use, eventually be- 
came almost impassable. No provision was made, nor 
were funds available, for its repair, and its condition 
after 50 years’ use can readily be imagined. The need 
for a good road was realized by such men as Washington, 
Clay and others, who earnestly advocated and supported 
the project. In 1806, the National Government author- 
ized the building of a turnpike from Cumberland to 
Wheeling. This road reached the Georges Creek region 
in 1814 and gave the flow of emigration renewed impetus. 


Discovery oF CoaL DEposIts 


Little is known about the discovery or early develop- 
ment of the coal deposits in the Georges Creek region. 
Tradition states that the Indians, in their early inter- 
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M. Bonne bearing date 1782. As this map was made in 
France from information previously acquired in America 
and as the map shows a coal mine at the mouth of 
Georges Creek, the existence of coal in this vicinity must 
have been known sometime prior to that date. 

During the next 28 years, mention is made but once of 
the occurrence of coal in this region. However, the coun- 
t1y was rapidly being cleared and settled and it is likely 
that during this period the outcrops of the coal seams 
were exposed at a number of places and the coal mined 
for local use. It is reported that in 1810 there was an 
exceptionally violent freshet, which washed the earth off 
a considerable area of a large coal seam—probably the 
Pittsburgh or Big Vein—near Barton. The exposure of 
this coal is supposed to have caused great excitement anc 
people came for miles to see it. Some of the more enter- 
prising dug it up and hauled it by wagon as far east as 
Romney and even Winchester, where it was used for 
smithing purposes. Later it was hauled to Westernport 
only, and there loaded in flatboats and rafts and floated 
to Washington. 


Ear.ty InpusTRIAL AND OTHER USES 


In the report of the United States Geological Survey 





ConsoLipAaTiIon No. 10—A TypicaL SMALL SEAM MINE 
IN Grorces CREEK VALLEY 


course with the white settlers, sometimes referred to u 
black stone found here which burned like wood. From 
the same source we also hear that the soldiers of Brad- 
dock’s army in passing through this region on their ill- 
fated march in 1755 to Fort Daquesne, discovered coa! 
and burned some in their camp fires. Captain Orme, who 
kept a fairly comprehensive record of the happenings on 
this expedition, makes no mention of the presence of coal, 
but it is certain that the excavations made for the Brad- 
dock Road on the steep hill-sides directly on the outcrop 
of large seams, exposed the fuel to view. Whether it was 
recognized as coal must remain an unsettled question. 


For a Lone True AFrer Discovery It Was Not MINED 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


The first authentic record of the discovery of coal in 
the Georges Creek region is noted on a map made by 


FREIGHT YARDS OF THE CUMBERLAND & PENNSYLVANIA 
R.R. at Mt. SavaGE, MARYLAND 


the statement is made that coal was first discovered neat 
Frostburg in 1804. According to Scharf’s “History ol 
Western Maryland,” the first coal mined in the region wa: 
taken from the Sheetz Farm, 114 miles east of Frost- 
burg—date not given—and hauled to Cumberland. Bott 
of these references probably are to the same mine. It i 
certain that the mine on the Sheetz Farm was operating 
in 1816, for at that date the coal from this working wa: 
used in Cumberland in the manufacture of glass. 

Again, we have the record that during the construction 
of the National Turnpike in 1814 coal was found a! 
Fckhart, which must have been in the same general Vi: 
cinity as the mine just mentioned, and wagoned to Cum. 
herland and other points as far east as Baltimore. 

The small amount of coal which thus reached the mar 
kets was of excellent quality and gave such satisfactior 
that a demand was created for all that the mine owner: 
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could deliver. To transport coal by wagon without having 

any return freight was uneconomical, hence it was car- 

: ried in this way only when the teamster desired to bring 
back with him a load of supplies. 


: Boating Coat oN THE UNIMPROVED Potomac 


This, of course, did not satisfy the demand and, as 
railroads were then unknown and no other means of 
_ transportation available, the mine owners began shipping 
the coal in boats. These boats were flat-bottomed, with 
_ square raking ends, and were about 80 ft. long, 13 ft. 
; wide and 3 ft. deep, and held from 50 to 60 tons. They 
_were poorly constructed and clumsy. The combined ef- 
forts of the entire crew of four men were required to 
steer them. 

__ A practical means of transportation having now been 
_ discovered, more mines were opened and operated inter- 
-mittently throughout the year, the coal being hauled by 
wagon to Cumberland where it was unloaded near the 
present municipal pumping station on Green Street, and 
_ stored in large piles on the river bank awaiting a freshet 
- of sufficient height to float the boats with safety. These 
were generally built on the banks of Wills Creek of the 
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finest white pine which abounded along this stream, and, 
at the first signs of a sustained rise, were floated to the 
‘stock pile of coal. The coal was loaded as rapidly as 
possible, the men working day and night. The crew then 
took charge of the boat, floated it to its destination— 
anywhere between Cumberland and Georgetown or Wash- 


-ington—and sold the boat and contents, returning to > 


their homes on foot. 


} j THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


. CANAL 
o . 












By 1820, this traffic had assumed commercial impor- 
tance and gradually increased until the completion of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to Cumberland in 1842, from 
i which date it rapidly dropped off until after the com- 
pletion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Cumber- 
land in 1850; when it was abandoned altogether. While 
sat its height as many as 40 boats have been known to 
leave in one day. Not only mine owners, but farmers, 
‘merchants, mechanics and men of every occupation par- 
ticipated in these boating ventures as a quick way of ob- 
‘taining cash, which was then, as in all frontier com- 
/Munities, scarce. 

_ This method of transportation, however, was at its best 


uncertain and it could be readily perceived that no sys- 
tematic and profitable development of the coal seams 
could be expected unless the carrying facilities were im- 
proved. The need for some cheap method of transporting 
freight had been realized many years before, and well 
organized efforts had been made to secure it. Washington 
can be considered as the originator of these movements. 
On his several journeys through the region between Cum- 
berland and the Ohio Rivers, he had been impressed with 
its wonderful natural resources and it was owing to his 
personal efforts that the Potomac Co., the predecessor of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co., was organized in 
1785. The object of this company was to so improve tire 
channel of the Potomac River as to render it navigable 
as far as Cumberland. 

Under the direction of Washington, who was its first 
president and who remained with it in that capacity until 
he resigned to accept the Presidency of the United States, 
the Potomac Co. started work at once and pursued it in- 
termittently until 1820, by which time the public was 
thoroughly convinced that the Potomac River could not 
be made navigable by the expenditure of the limited 
amount of meney then available. 
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The charter was then withdrawn from this company 
und granted to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co.. or- 
ganized in 1828 to build a canal from Georgetown to 
Cumberland and thence to the Ohio River, with an aux- 
iliary canal to Baltimore. The latter was never built 
but in 1850 the main canal, after great financial difficul- 
ties, was completed to Cumberland at a total cost of over 
$11,000,000. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BALTIMORE & Onto R.R. 


Just prior to the transfer of the charter of the oid 
Potomac Co. to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co., great 
interest was aroused by the experiments of Stephenson in 
England and Cooper in America with the steam railroad 
jocomotive. Philip E. Thomas and George Brown, two 
citizens of Baltimore, were firm believers in the practica- 
bility of the railroad and called a meeting of the leading 
men of the city to discuss the advisability of building a 
railroad, instead of a canal, from Baltimore to Cumber- 
land and Wheeling. 

A plan for the organization of this road was drawn 
up and presented to the General Assembly of Maryland 
in February 1827 and an act of incorporation passed a 
few days later. The Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co. was or- 
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ganized the same year and in July, 1828, work was com- 
menced. The practicability of using the steam locomo- 
tive for haulage purposes was firmly established in 1831 
and in Nov. 5, 1842, the road was completed to Cum- 
berland and in operation. 


THe Frrst CoaAL COMPANY INCORPORATED IN 1828 


It is a significant fact in connection with the organi- 
zation of these two great transportation companies, that 
the first regularly incorporated coal company of the 
Georges Creek Field was organized in 1828, the same 
year that ground was broken for the construction of both 
canal and railroad. The excellence of Georges Creek 
coal was appreciated at this early date and the assurance 
of some reliable means of transportation was all that wa3 
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Piedmont to connect with the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at 
that point. This railroad was purchased in 1864 by the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania R.R. Co., which had mean- 
while acquired possession of the Mt. Savage Iron Co.’s 
road and extended it through Frostburg to Lonaconing. 
This was the first through railroad and remains to date 
the only railroad traversing the entire region. 

In 1872, the Pennsylvania R.R. interests constructed 
a railroad to the Pennsylvania-Maryiand state line at 
Ellershe, and the Cumberland and Pennsylvania built 
a connecting link between this road and its line at Kreig- 
baum. Hight years later, the Georges Creek & Cum- 
berland R.R., connecting with the Pennsylvania at Cum- 
berland, was constructed from Cumberland to Lonacon- 
ing. No further additions were made to the shipping 
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required to interest Eastern capital in the development of 
these coal deposits. 

The first incorporated company was the Maryland 
Mining Co., operating at Eckhart. This was followed 
10 years later by the Maryland and New York’ Mining 
Co., operating between Frostburg and Mount Savage. 
These companies were the pioneers in exploring and sys- 
iematically examining the field but sad to say they were 
erganized too far in advance of the arrival of adequate 
transportation facilities. They eked out a rather pre- 
carious existence up to the arrival of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. in 1842, but finally failed and their property 
was acquired by others. 

Both companies started to build a railroad to Cumber- 
land, down the valleys of Jennings Run and Braddocks 
Run, respectively. The latter was started in 1845 and 
completed in 1846 by the Maryland Mining Co. The 
other road was not completed by the original corporation, 
but by the Mt. Savage Iron Co., its successor. Before the 
completion of these roads, all the coal was shipped over 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. after having been hauled by 
wagon to Cumberland. 


Tre ORIGINS OF THE CUMBERLAND & PENNSYLVANIA 
Rete 


The Georges Creek Coal & Iron Co., organized in 1835, 
built a tramroad from Lonaconing and connected with 
the Maryland Mining Co.’s railroad at Clarysville in 
1847, and in 1853 built a railroad from Lonaconing to 
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facilities until 1912, when the Western Maryland R.R. 
acquired control of the Georges Creek and Cumberland 
R.R. and extended their trunk line across the northern 
end of the field. 

Thus we have a record of the transportation facilities 
for over a century, from primitive wagon and flatboat 
until at present there are two competitive railroads with 
outlets over three competitive trunk lines and over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. These splendid shipping 
facilities, its proximity to tide water and its high grade 
of coal have given this region decided advantages over 
other coal fields for shipments into the world’s fuel mar- 
kets. 


THE GRADUAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE GEORGES CREEK 
MINES 


In addition to the coal companies already enumerated 
there were incorporated before 1850, the Frostburg Coal 
Co., the Allegany Mining Co., the Washington Coal Co., 
and the Borden Mining Co. Of these, only the latter is 
now in existence. A detailed record could be given of 
the other companies incorporated since that time, but 
with few exceptions, the financial history of one is the 
history of all. Many were organized prematurely, others 
were continually on the verge of financiat ruin, almost 
all were merely existing. 

No better illustration can be given of conditions than 
that shown to exist by the following ciccular issued in 
1869 by a committee of the five principal mining com- 
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panies of the region, including the Consolidation Coal 
Co., which had been incorporated in 1860 and was at this 
time operating the properties originally owned by the 
Ocean Steam Coal Co., Frostburg Mining Co., Mount 
Savage Iron Co. and the Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
R.R. 


To the stockholders of the companies mining Cumberland 
coal in Allegany County, Maryland. 

An experience of 25 years has convinced many of the most 
practical and sagacious persons, whose interests have been 
identified with the development of the Cumberland coal mines, 
that those interests can be made reasonably remunerative 
only by a complete change in the system of management. The 
total product of 1708 tons in 1842 has been increased, by the 
legitimate demands of the trade, to 1,330,443 tons in 1868, with 
a prospect of 1,500,000 tons in 1869, and yet, of the immense 
capital which has been invested in Allegany County, in coal 
property, how large a proportion has been swept away, and 
of that now representing the mining interests how insignifi- 
cant is the portion which, even ocasionally, makes any return 
to the proprietors. Three reasons may be given to explain 
these unsatisfactory results. First, remoteness from our 
principal markets, with insufficiency and high cost of trans- 
portation thereto; Second, heavy expenses of multiplied ad- 
ministration, and Third, ruinous and, under existing circum- 
stances, uncontrollable competition. 

‘The first of these obstacles would inevitably subside, if 
not disappear under a systematic and unified apportionment 
of production to demand; the second and third would ob- 

viously vanish by the substitution of a single management, 
in the common interest, for the twenty-one separate organit- 
zations which, with their complicated and expensive machin- 
ery, now absorb the modicum of profit which is left to the 
owners of the mines. 
; Five of the largest companies having, with others, tried 
for years, but in vain, to remedy the evils above adverted to, 
by harmony of action, have at length determined to find, if 
practicable, a solution of the problem by uniting their prop- 
erties under one organization, permanent and homogeneous. A 
suitable agent has been selected to investigate the relative 
areas and values of their respective coal lands, preliminary, 
it is hoped, to the adoption of an equitable basis of incor- 
poration. These five companies are now moving in perfect 
accord toward that object, and have established a joint com- 
mittee on consolidation. Within a month it is hoped that 
they will be prepared to proceed to the consideration of such 
a basis. To this end it is earnestly desired that aS many com- 
panies now operating in the Cumberland coal region of Alle- 
- gany County should unite in having their lands surveyed 
and appraised; or, if not that, that they will, at least, appoint 
a representative, or more than one and not more than three, 
to meet with the joint committee, and discuss with them 
the bearings of this scheme on their various interests. Stock- 
holders are earnestly requested to press this important sub- 
ject upon the consideration of their directors. 
The five companies issuing this circular were the Amer- 
‘ican Coal Co., the Borden Mining Co., the Consolidation 
Coal Co., the Cumberland Coal & Iren Co. and the 
‘Hampshire & Baltimore Coal Co. 


ny Poa 


THe First Arremper at CoNsoLiparion FAILED 


An agent was selected to report on the acreage and 
values of the various companies, and after six months’ 
labor submitted a thorough report showing that there re- 
“mained unworked in the region about 15.000 acres of the 
“Big Vein” seam alone. The report was unsatisfactory, 
“however, to a number of the operators and the plan failed 
in attracting into the consolidation any other company 
than the Cumberland Coal & Iren Co, 

L The acquisition of the property of this company by 
i ® Consolidation Coal Co. gave the latter more than 
‘half the coal lands of the region and all the railroad fa- 
@ilities. These holdings were still further increased a 
}few years later by the purchase of the property of the 
‘Allegany Coal Co. by the Consolidation Coal Co. 

Although this proposed consolidation of all companies 
vin the region failed, its effect on the Cumberland coal 
market was invaluable. The enlarged company intro- 
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duced better methods of mining and selling and fixed a 
high standard of excellence for its product, which has al- 
ways been maintained. Being on a sound financial foot- 
ing, it Was in position to undertake improvements impos- 
sible of execution by any of its smaller component com- 
panies. It was the pioneer company of the region to in- 
stall steam-driven fans for ventilation, and to use mine- 
haulage locomotives. 

It has always been in advance of other companies in 
the region in conservation of its property and has been 
making strong efforts toward the ultimate extraction of 
every available ton of coal. It is the only company in the 
iegion that has solved the problem of satisfactorily and 
economically draining those mines below water level, thus 
mereasing the ultimate recovery from the region and 
lengthening its life and prosperity.” It has, since its in- 
ception, paid regular dividends to its stockholders, some- 
thing unheard of before in this region, and is a fair rep- 
reselitative of that class of consolidations which are bene-- 
ficial alike to competitors, employees and the consumer. 

Numerous companies have been incorperated since the 
organization of the Consolidation Coal Co. Those which 
were organized along conservative lines with good finan- 
cial backing and good management were successful, while 
others, over-capitalized and mismanaged, have had a 
rather checkered career. 


DovuBLE-ENTRY SystEM INTRODUCED ABOUT 1850 


The early development was almost exclusively in the 
Pittsburgh or Georges Creek “Big Vein” Seam and the 
mining methods followed at first were of the crudest. An 
Gpening was made into the coal on the outcrop, driven 
wide and poorly timbered for a hundred feet or so, by 
which time it generally caved in, then another opening 
was made and the performance repeated. 

This method was gradually modified until about 1540, 
at which date the general mode of procedure seemed to 
be to drive a single heading as far as possible without any 
artificial ventilation. Rudimentary rooms, seldom cyer 
50 ft. long but about 20 ft. wide, were then driven to the 
right and left with but very little coal remaining between 
them. This operation was continued as near the out- 
crop as the condition of the seam and roof would permit 
and the opening then allowed to fall in. 

Mines developed in 1850 show that recognition was 
‘peing given to the need of better ventilation ; in some few 
instances double entries were driven with furnaces as the 
ventilating appliance. There was no regularity, how- 
ever, in regard to crosscuts or break throughs, or to the 
spacing of rooms. Rooms were driven of irregular width, 
crooked and running into each other at ail sorts of angles, 
with no provision for the ultimate extraction of all the 
coal. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, STYGIAN RivuueEts, Erc. 


The following description of a trip through a Georges 
Creek mine, in 1860, by William Cullen Bryant, the 
famous poet, will no doubt be interesting, and will give 
some idea of the mining methods of that period: 


Our party made a visit to a coal mine some three miles 
distant from Mt. Savage. From one of the black entrances 
flowed a lively little stream with yellow waters, into which 
I dipped my finger to ascertain their flavor. They were 
acidulous and astringent, holding in solution both alum and 
copperas. Leaving the Stygian rivulet we came to another 
entrance, out of which a train of loaded trucks was passing, 
every one of which was attended by a miner blackened from 
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head to foot with the dust of his task, and wearing in the 
front a small crooked lamp to light his way. As they emerged 
from the darkness they looked like sooty demons of the 
mine with flaming horns coming from the womb of the 
mountain. 

We now entered, each carrying a lantern, attended by a 


guide. The vein of coal is from 8 to 10 ft. thick, and the 
passage is of that height, with a roof of glistening slate, 


propped in some places by wooden posts. Here and there, 
on each side of the passage, yawned chambers cut in the veins 
of coal, and extending beyond the reach of the eye in the 
faint light of our lanterns. At length we heard the sound of 
sledges, and proceeding for sgme distance farther came to 
the end of the passage, where the workmen, each with a 
lamp in his cap, were driving wedges into the cracks and 
fissures of the coal to separate it from the roof and walls. 
We saw several large blocks detached in this manner, the 
workmen jumping aside when they fell, and then we re- 
traced our steps. 

Before returning to the entrance, however, our guides took 
us into a branch of the main passage, in which, after pro- 
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ceeding a little way, we heard a roar as of flames, and then 
saw a fierce light before us. A furnace appeared, in which 
a fierce fire was blazing; the blackened workmen were stir- 
ring and feeding it, and a strong current of air rushing by 
us went with the flames up the shaft, which reached above to 
the surface of the ground. This, we are told, was a con- 
trivance to ventilate the mine. All the foul air and all the 
firedamp and other noxious gases are drawn up and carried 
off from the passages and chambers by this method. On our 
way back to the entrance we perceived that the veins lay 
at just such an inclination as allowed the workmen to roll 
the loaded trucks by hand along an easy descent to the 
mouth, as I hear is the case with all the mines. 


Even in 1870 AnigNMENT SicgHtTs WERE SET 
Workings of 1870 show in some places, rooms regu- 
larly spaced and driven on points. Some portions of 
workings were still, however, driven on the old method 
and those rooms that were spaced at regular intervals 
were too wide and the pillars too narrow. The need of 
ventilation was now more fully realized and almost all 
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headings were paralleled by air courses. No mechanica! 
devices had as yet been installed for ventilating pur- 
poses. The furnace was, however, coming into more ex- 
tensive use. 

Slope-haulage engines had been in use since 1845, but 
this decade—1870 to 1880—witnessed the installation 
of steam locomotives for mine haulage and also the first 
power-driven fan for mine ventilation. 'This was an ex- 
ceptionally important step forward and one that was soon 
generally adopted throughout the region. 

The mine workings show a regular and decided im- 
provement between 1880 and 1890. At the close ol 
this period, all rooms were being driven on points, they 
were more regularly spaced, were driven narrower and 
the pillars between the rooms wider than before. Efforts 





It Was OPENED IN 1842. 


were now being made to secure ail the coal by pillaring 
The results were not as gratifying as at present, but wer 
far better than anything attempted before. 

The next decade marked the installation of mining ma 
chines, compressed-air motors for inside haulage and a's 
the first successful development of the smaller seams 0 
coal. Previous to 1890, mining had been confined almos 
exclusively to the Pittsburgh or “Big Vein” seam, bu 
since that date the high quality of the coals of the smalle 
scams has been realized and at present there are mor 
mines working in these beds than in the “Big Vein.” 

In 1900, about 75 per cent. of the coal was being reco\ 
ered, but this, by careful management and a more thor 
ough knowledge of the action of the overlying strat 
has been increased until at present a record of 95, 96 ¢ 
even 97 per cent. ultimate recovery in some of the mineé 
is by no means uncommon. 
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By Davin R. SHEARER*™ 


SYNOPSIS—This is the fifth article in the series on this 
subject. The selection of prime movers—reciprocating 
engines, steam turbines and waterwheels—is taken up 
in relation with the first cost and operating expenses of 
the plant. 


Perhaps the most important part of any plant used 
for mine operation is the prime mover or source of power 
by which the electric generating equipment is driven. 
The chief reason for this is the fact that this part of 
the equipment varies more widely in first cost, operating 
expense and upkeep than any other part of the entire 
plant. In considering the generating equipment, we find 
that the efficiencies of all standard machines are high, 
ranging from 85 to 90 per cent. of the power expended 
on the generator shaft. Moreover, if properly installed, 
a generator is not liable to rapid depreciation or inherent 
accidents, nor does the efficiency diminish with the age 
of the machine. 

If we examine the steam engine, in the light of gener- 
ator operating characteristics, we note that it is a very in- 
efficient machine and that this inefficiency increases rapid- 
ly with the age of the engine. We cannot, however, con- 
sider the engine alone from a practical standpoint in de- 
termining the prime-mover efficiency of a steam power 
plant for the very evident reason that the boiler or boilers 
play an important part in regard to the operation of 
the engine. 

Engines are classified into several distinct types, each 
of which may have some favorable points, effsetting which 
are certain inimical features applicable to each type of 
machine. The simple slide-valve engine is perhaps the 
most common, it being cheaper in first cost but far more 
inefficient than later and more costly types. 

Even the slide-valve engine is found in two varieties, 
the high-speed or automatic-cutoff engine, which is 
perhaps the more modern type, and the slow-speed or 
throttling engine. This latter form is almost obsolete, 
owing to its lack of regulation and its large con- 
sumption of steam. For small installations, say 100 hp., 


the high-speed automatic is very satisfactory, but when’ 


it becomes necessary to install a larger unit, it is usually 
advisable to use a more efficient type of engine. 
In the larger types we have the corliss, condensing and 


- compound. The chief value of the corliss engine lies in 


SPD be emer ngn 


in 


et 


the type of valve-gear used. In this type the valves 
for inlet and exhaust may be adjusted separately and in- 
dividually so that the point of admission and release may 
be set at the most economical operating points for a given 
set of conditions, while in the slide-valve engine the same 
valve unit is used for both inlet and exhaust and therefore 


is not subject to adjustments. 


Within recent years, engines of the four-valve type have 
been brought out, differing to some extent from the cor- 
liss system. High economy is claimed for some of these 
machines, which are usually of the non-releasing type. 
Although some simple corliss engines are in use, it is 
usual to find them run condensing, as by so doing we 
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secure some 10 or 12 lb. more working pressure on the 
piston heads. 

A step further in this direction leads us to the com- 
pound condensing corliss engine, in which type there are 
two cylinders. The steam is admitted first to the high- 
pressure cylinder and the exhaust from this cylinder used 
in the large low-pressure cylinder, after which it is 
discharged to the condenser. 

With an engine of this last named type we may seciire 
an efficiency approximately three times as great as with 
the simple slide-valve throttling engine. Another point 
in favor of the compound condensing unit is that the 
efficiency of this type of machine holds up well through- 
out the life of the plant. 


THe Stream TURBINE 


Another type of prime mover which has come into 
prominence within the last 10 years is the steam turbine, 
either used alone or in conjunction with a corliss engine. 
The turbine is noted for its high speed and for its ability 
to utilize steam containing a high degree of superheat, 
the use of which cuts down condensation losses and adds 
to the overall efficiency. Owing to the high speed, it is 
usual to find the turbine used to drive an alternating-cur- 
rent generator, the direct-current generator not being 
well adapted to such high speed on account of commu- 
tator troubles. The efficiency of the ordinary steam tur- 
bine, when used alone, is perhaps not quite so high as 
that of the compound corliss condensing engine, but when 
designed for low pressure and used on the exhaust from a 
corliss machine, a marked increase in economy is possible, 
considering both engine and turbine as a single unit. 

So many factors enter into the proper selection and in- 
stallation of steam engines and their accessories that 
each individual case must be worked out separately after 
all the factors governing the plant operation have been 
determined. The probable life of the plant must be as- 
sumed from past experience with similar installations and 
the cost of several different types of equipment must be 
estimated. 

After this the economy and cost of operation of the dif- 
fering types must be determined. With this data clearly 
expressed, a balance must be worked out between the 
efficiency desired and the initial cost. No detail should 
be left out that would go toward adding to the overall 
efficiency. Such, for instance, as properly covering he 
steam pipes, the use of superheaters and economizers, the 
installation of feed-water heaters and the proper utiliza- 
tion of as.much of the heat produced by the burning coal 
as is possible. 


Borter EFFICIENCY Is Important 


The efficiency of the steam plant depends largely on 
the boiler also, since we may use a good engine on a 
poor boiler or vice versa, and secure very unfavorable re- 
sults. The number of types of boilers and boiler acces- 
sories is almost unlimited and it is really difficult to de- 
termine just what type to use under certain conditions. 
Formerly practically all boilers of any size were placed in 
a brick setting, but within recent years, several manufac- 
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turers have brought out types of boilers which are self- 
contained and require little or no brickwork. These 
boilers have the advantage in that there are no cracks in 
the setting or furnace by means of which air can leak 
through and thus decrease combustion efficiency. 

As a usual thing, a feed-water heater should be used 
with a boiler of any size, so that the water may be 
pumped to the steam generator at as high a temperature 
as possible, thus securing a gain in efficiency and pre- 
venting damage to the boiler plates by the sudden ad- 
mission of cold water. As the gases usually leave the 
boiler tubes at a comparatively high temperature, a con- 
siderable saving may be effected by passing these flue 
gases through an economizer before admission to the 
stack. The draft in the furnace may depend either on 
the stack or on a system of fans or blowers. Each of 
these methods has certain advantages and must be deter- 
mined upon during the design of the boiler-plant layout. 

Two methods of firing boilers are in common use, hand 
Cring and mechanical stoking. For small plants where 
a careful fireman is employed, the hand method is very 
efficient, but larger plants and those in which it is diffi- 
cult to secure competent firemen are largely employ- 
ing mechanical means to force coal into the furnaces. 

Two factors of saving are introduced by the use of me- 
chanical stokers; a saving in labor cost if the plant be of 
some size and the obviation of the personal element in 
methods of stoking. The mechanical stoker, if properly 
installed, fires continuously and uniformly, while it is 
well known that in hand-fired plants, one man may use 
25 per cent. more coal than another without increasing 
the steam output. 

Another saving accrues from the fact that when using 
a mechanical stoker it is rarely necessary to open the 
furnace doors, whereas with hand firing, this 1s an ab- 
solute necessity and at every time of fuel replenishment 
large quantities of cold air are admitted to the furnace, 
thus, to some extent, cooling the boiler tubes. 

A fact worthy of the closest attention is the saving 
made possible by the use of adequate instruments, for the 
proper determination of the operating characteristics of 
both boilers and engines when properly manipulated by 
a fireman or engineer, having in mind the good of his 
employer and the necessity for economical operation. 


Among such instruments may be mentioned draft gages, - 


steam-flow meters, water meters, coal-weighing apparatus, 
carbon-dioxide recorders, -feed-water thermometers, be- 
sides the regular equipment of any steam plant, such as 
steam and vacuum gages and other necessities. If these 
instruments are properly used, and the engineer is forced 
to keep a systematic record of the operation of his plant, 
great gains and economy are possible. 

Some may say: “What is the necessity of so closely 
guarding economy in the power plant of a mining op- 
eration where coal is plentiful ?”’ The answer to this point, 
which is often raised, is that the coal which is burned 
in the boiler to produce power for mining operations 
is worth just as much as the coal that is placed on the 
car for shipment, and if it is worth while to mine the 
coal, in order to ship it, it is certainly worth while to ef- 
fect any saving possible by reasonable means in the fuel 
consumption of the plant. Many mine owners forget that 
although the first cost of an efficient plant is higher than 
that of one inferior, the saving from this efficient opera- 
tion extends over the entire life of the mine and may 
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reach such an amount as would pay for the plant several 
times over. Another point in favor of a more expensive 
plant than is usually installed is that such a plant is less 
liable to breakdown and costly upkeep. 


WateR Power Is CHEAP AND DEPENDABLE 


A power which was rarely used in mine work until re- 
cently, but which is coming to the front on account of 
its continuity of service and cheapness, is water. At the 
present time, we find many mines served by water power 
solely and this frequently over long transmission lines. 
It sometimes happens that a water-power plant can be in- 
stalled more cheaply than a steam plant of the same size, 
although this is rarely the case. In any event, however, 
the operating cost of the water-power plant, if within 
a reasonable distance from the mine, will be considerably 
less than that of a steam plant. 

Many types of waterwheels are in use, each best fitted 
for a particular condition to be met and many different 
arrangements of connection between a waterwheel and 
a generator are in use. The most common type of hydro- 
electric plant consists of a reaction turbine waterwheel, 
direct connected or geared to an alternating-current gen- 
erator. We frequently find, however, a generator belted 
to a jack shaft, operated by bevel gears from the wheel 
shaft. The use of direct-current generators in a water- 
power plant is not at all common, owing to the fact that 
the power plant is usually located some distance from the 
mine operation, thus necessitating a high-voltage trans- 
mission line to cut down transmission losses and de- 
crease the size of wire necessary. 

In location, design and installation of a hydro-electric 
plant for use in operating a mine, we are confronted by 
the same problems which have to be met in the steam 
plant. That is, we must consider all the peculiarities of 
the power site and of the conditions to be met in the op- 
eration of the plant. Many factors must be considered 
in the initial design and much preliminary calculation 
done before a definite layout can be determined, 

Many mine owners have recently found that several 
mines may be adequately served from one water-power 
plant with a marked saving to all concerned. In some 
instances, when a good water-power site can be secured, 
it is advisable for the mine owners to form a stock com- 
pany among themselves and erect such a plant, from 
which each purchases sufficient power for his own use. 

Many mines can be served from one plant more effi- 
ciently than one mine, because the surges or load peaks 
come at different times on the different plants, thus 
smoothing out the power-plant load. Again, it takes very 
little more labor to operate a large hydro-electric plant 
serving several mines than a plant operating only one. 
When such an arrangement is possible, the owners of the. 
plant can employ more competent electricians and fur- 
nish better service throughout. 

It is possible also to use one crew of repair men and 
trouble shooters for all the mines, thus obviating the 
necessity of each mine running its own repair shop and 
employing a crew of men which are idle a large part of 
their time. 

Great possibilities are open to mine owners along 
these lines as the developments during the next few 
years will no doubt show. But those reaping the greatest 
gains will be those who soonest put into effect systems of 
this kind. 
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fect of Pamama Canal om World’s 


Coal Markets--I] 


By F. R. Wap.LeIcu* 


SYNOPSIS—The second installment of this article 
which is confined essentially to a discussion of the mer- 
its of our different foreign competitors. Great Britain 
is the power to be reckoned with in the world’s coal 
trade, but there are other countries forging ahead rap- 
idly which cannot be ignored. The use of fuel orl 
threatens to be a powerful factor in the situation, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific Coast markets. 

West Virginia’s competitors in the Pacific markets are 
put in two classes by Mr. MacCorkle. 

First—Coals from Australia, Great Britain, Japan, 
South America, China, Vancouver Island, South Africa. 

Second—Domestic coals from Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
western Maryland, Alabama. 

Our WetsH Rivas 

We may as well admit, for it is a fact, that the best 
Welsh coals are the best coals in the world in heating 
value, and general excellence for steam making, especially 
for ships use; but all of the Welsh coals are not the 
best and the New River-Pocahontas fuels, properly pre- 
pared, can compete on even terms with any but the best. 

The author does not seem to realize, however, that 
there are other British coals beside Welsh, with which 
we must reckon, the latter being taken as the sole ex- 
ample of the British product. The best Northumber- 
land coals are little inferior to the Welsh grades shipped 
to South America while their cost at tidewater today 
is considerably lower ($3.25 per long ton) and the 
freights to South American ports are about the same. 
The best Northumberland coals (Davidsons, Cowpen, 
Bothal) have the following analysis from actual ship- 
ments: 


WEARER OIES > 5A.chgycaacd SIGROINCNC EEC C ERO CRE MCR RCC MC a aC 1.40 
Ree) COMME PTET leticiicis)s),0\0 (ol el ace o7o 18 wire © ol niia) 0) wreile. ors cles 8 69 (0) aye 32.80 
(Shoe eh GENTE aYOqd' 25, 5 SNe NO ORS APERORO) CRORE eR HEPEOIEC 62.90 
Wey MM NENTS Gla. cle coc nse oss oe bee wiele sees ie ts ray 
ee 8D a4e01,00 


This coal is quite hard, stands handling well and is 


well prepared. 
The following are quotations on Welsh coals: 


Nov. 7, 1913 Mar. 27, 1914 
IWWGINDEOOAISss.c0c ec c c ees e $4.80@4.92 $4.35 
ah Beat drys eee MS er Nia! os wrish-6 ares) anes 4.32@4.56 4.14 
Best Monmouthshire.........-.- 3.92@4.14 4.09 
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- ica, except some Admiralty for naval use. 
 gentine navy has just bought 150,000 tons best Admir- 


Judging from the above, the statement that the Welsh 


~ coals are bound to increase in price does not seem to be 


true. Neither the best Admiralty, nor the dry coals 


(very low volatile, 10 @ 11 per cent) go to South Amer- 
(The Ar- 


alty). The coals that do go are Cardiff seconds and 
smalls, Monmouthshire bests and seconds, on which 
prices are quoted today as follows: 
| _ Cadiff “fet aLON TG Fehon Gace ne OOO ROR NOM CORDED, CLES orean 
MITIPeRIn BIS Bo). 2 sic « etic: + slew oleae se re ee Bees Wigitieweln s ah 
Mifonmouthshire bests ....-.--:.2-cte eects cess sceses tb 


Monmouthshire seconds 


Welsh Coals at Panama—Our article asks if there can 
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be competition, at such prices, with New River-Pocahon- 
tas coals at Panama. Not even the English operators 
themselves ever thought of such competition. 

Other Markets besides Panama—Charter rates quoted 
are as follows: 


Nov. 138, 1913 Apr. 5, 1914 
From Cardiff to— 
Rio! JANE Ome artes ote ie $3.71 $3.16 
Buenos@Ainresy muse ankac nie a 30D 3.28 
Santos wud 2 aoeaoe tae tein 3.89 3.28 


Quoting further, “One charter was made last week for 
the transportation of 5500 tons from Hampton Roads 
to Rio Janeiro at 16s. 6d. ($4.01). On the basis of 
this last shipment, New River and Pocahontas coals were 
delivered in Rio Janeiro at a cost of $7.01, as compared 
with $8.63 as the cost of the best Welsh steam coals. 
These ports are on the Atlantic but roughly exhibit the 
opportunity for the sale of coal on the Pacific coasts af- 
ter the Canal is constructed.” 

Let us take Rio, at present (Apr. 1) quotations, and 
compare costs: 


Coal Freight Total 
New IRIVELr IGOa len wears ete rete tetone $2.85 $3.58* $6.43 
Welsh: (\coalkie cemieotece ies iene: 4.09 BuL6 ine 


*Cargo of 5131 tons. +Best Monmouthshire. 


As already noted, the best Admiralty coal is not 
shipped for commercial use to South America. More- 
over, the Atlantic ports do not “exhibit the opportuni- 
ties for the sale of coal on the opposing Pacific ports.” 
On the Atlantic side we have only the competition of 
British coals to meet, while on the Pacific, we have as 
competitors, not only the British coals, but the Aus- 
tralian, Japanese, native coals and fuel oil, the latter 
now being used in large and increasing quantities in. 
both Peru and Chile. 

Again, if we have this advantage of 78c. on the east 
coast in our favor, why have we not been able to take 
these markets away from Great Britain? Why should 
we get more west coast trade, after the Canal is opened, 
when we have not been able to get the east coast with 
everything in our favor? The distance from Hampton 
Roads to Rio and Buenos Aires is less than the distance 
from Cardiff to the same ports. Brazil is now readily 
accessible to us, yet we have a smaller percentage of 
her total trade than we have of Peruw’s. 

The article then asks if it is reasonable to suppose that 
West Virginia thrift and enterprise will allow Welsh 
coals to compete in these markets at the difference in 
price. The English coal and steamship people are just 
as thrifty and enterprising as are the West Virginians, 
besides which they are strongly entrenched in the mar- 
kets and know much more about selling conditions and 
the exporting of coal. ‘They are also interested in steam- 
ship lines, have their own selling agencies, coaling sta- 
tions and docks, and own many of the largest industrial 
plants, mines and railroads. Take the Argentine, for 
instance; out of a total of 32,854 kilometers of railways, 
22.908 are British owned. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMPETITION 


Comparing the quality of the Australian coals with those 
of West Virginia, we find: 


1004 
Fixed Sul- 
Moisture Volatile Carbon Ash phur 
AStHalianie cies. 1.92 3.509 54.08 2.91 0.541 
New River ..... 0.983 20.805 74.983 3.229 0.621 


Using one cord of seasoned white oak as the unit of meas- 
urement, the U. S. “Navy” Department has determined the 
following equivalents: 


Lb. 
New River, average of 7 testS.......s0.csseeseeesscnes 1676 
‘Australia, average of 10 tests.................0.-s200% 2225 


1000 lb. of New River coal has the same fuel value as 1327 
lb. of Australian coal. 


The above analysis of Australian coal is wrong; the 
sum of the constituents (excluding sulphur, always sep- 
arately determined) is 62.419 instead of 100, and the 
ash is entirely too low. Typical analyses of New South 
Wales bituminous, the coal exported to South America 
are given herewith. 

The greater part of the Australian coals suitable for 
export come from two districts in New South Wales. 
That from the New Castle district varies considerably 
in quality, the best of it being similar to Pittsburgh coal 
and averaging about 33 per cent. volatile, with 7 to 12 
per cent. ash. From the Southern district, the coals re- 
semble Pocahontas more, although higher in ash and 
volatile and slightly harder, these being the best Aus- 
tralian coals, especially for steamship use. 

At any rate, one analysis does not represent Austral- 
ian fuels; there are many different kinds of coals in that 
country, as the following typical analyses will show: 


Mt. Sydney Southern New- 

Aberdare Kembla Harbor Field? castle? 

MOisture> we. es 1.32 epi 0.67 Ont 2.01 
Wolatile=.c 2. samt 40.47 25.14 19.76 23.65 36.01 
Fixed carbon.... 52.58 62.29 TOENE 63.98 58.27 
INS Tis oe eee oes genet 5.63 11.20 7390 11.66 S2TL 
Sulphuric 1.23 0.43 0.44 0.47 0.47 
tule pT Vy iste : 13,200 13,300 


iAverage of 35 samples. 2A verage of 75 samples. 

The analysis given of New River coal cannot be main- 
tained in actual shipment, the ash and sulphur both 
being too low. A typical analysis (actual) of the best 
New River coal, as shipped, is as follows: Moisture, 
1.107; volatile, 20.50; fixed carbon, 73.37; ash 4.96; sul- 
phur, 0.828; B.t.u., 15,053, while the average of 27 car- 
goes shipped to the Panama Canal was: Ash, 5.395; 
B.t.u. dry coal, 14,881. 

The oak wood equivalent tests are hardly worth consid- 
ering. In the first place, it was the United States War 
Department, not the Navy, that made these tests; the 
Navy would hardly be guilty of such “tests.” 

This method of determining the comparative values 
of coals was started 20 or 25 years ago, to show the 
values of coals for heating purposes at the various army 
posts and was carried on until only a few years ago. 
The samples of coal used were only 1000 lb. in weight 
and were, in some cases, at least, selected, as I know 
personally, from the best coal in the mines, while the 
method was inaccurate and has long been a subject of 
ridicule, even by the Government officials. 

There has never been any question as to the inferiority 
of Australian coals to New River and Pocahontas in 
heating values, but the former are hard and lumpy, 
make steam quickly and are excellent locomotive fuels; 
their price on the west coast has been such that they 
could compete with the better-grade coals. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, this differ- 
ence in value will be overcome and the Australian coals 
largely eliminated from the west coast markets. 


“JAPANESE AS RIVALS” 


Although in 1913, there were 3,800,000 tons of Jap- 
anese coal exported, it is unlikely that there will be any 
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increase for the next year or two as the home consump- 
tion is steadily increasing and the price of coal has ad- 
vanced 74c. per ton for 1914. The total output of Japan 
was 19,000,000 tons in 1912 and is increasing every 
year. Practically all of the islands are underlaid with 
coal and it is estimated that there are 7,002,200,000 tons 
available. 

It is stated in the article under review that Japan’s 
coal seams are usually small and the fuel is often a 
“dirty coal of steaming grade,” whatever that may mean,. 
and high in ash and sulphur; also that in the best 
fields the coal is mined by shafts and that all the mines. 
are wet. 

The principal coal fields of Japan are: Chikuho- 
(most important), Taka-Shima, Hokkaido, Miike. 

The Chikuho seams vary from 3 to 8 ft. in thickness. 
In the Taka-Shima district, there are six seams varying 
from 3 to 17 ft. in thickness. About 150 seams rang- 
ing from 1 to 60 ft. in thickness, occur in the Hokkaido 
district. The seams in the Miike field are 3 to 8 ft. 
thick normal, though occasionally 25 ft. thick. 

Typical analysis of coals from the different fields is. 
as follows: 


Chikuho Taka-Shima Hokkaido? Miike 
MOiSture: .0e eae eens 4.21 126 2.74 0.66 
Volatiles youn a ore 42.92 38.83 41.05 41.74 
Hixed [earh on wee et Ane UL 54.43 50.65 48.24 
ASH <k.ck hie Gat R eerie He SW 5.58 5.56 9.36 
Sulphureercsee a) es 0.68 0.82 0.40 3.64 
B.t.u. as received..... 12,965 12,979 13,274 13,427 


1Analysis of the main seam (24 ft. thick) in the Yuparo 
district. 


The article states: “The Japanese coal will compete 
in the Far East, but not with ours or that of Australia 
in markets to which Japan has less convenient access.” 
As a matter of fact, 80,000 tons of Japanese coal was 
brought into San Francisco in 1913, and 30,000 tons 
were bought by the Chilean Railways in the same year. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND’sS COALS 


As regards western Canadian coals the article states: 
“The question of the ability of West Virginia to com- 
pete with the Vancouver coal is one demanding careful 
consideration.” This followed an analysis made by 
the U. 8. Government ‘‘of coals shipped under the trade 
name of Comox, Nanaimo and Wellington” which is as. 
follows: 


Moisture ois oe de Fee be eles wie (wnaile » grees elke nee ene 1.600 
Volatile oo. sean oka iens de cwled ace Bie wae 008. oon ate een 30.251 
Fixed -carBr wi Sokisce Aig Oe cha late doe ae eal ne eee 56.688 
ASH ec cel nee gua ne wie ine ot 0 enare ares) oO) eS Cian eer 11.461 
Sulphur cn. aie shes and agave so cive: ave sats a ts ee 0.512 


There is also another comparison given of heating 
value, based on the obsolete and inaccurate seasoned 
white oak standard, which shows that New River coal is 
39 per cent. better than the Vancouver product. This 
analysis is fairly representative of the Comox coal, but 
there are three other seams, the Wellington, Douglas and 
New Castle. “Recent analyses of these coals are as fol- 
lows: 


W elling- 

ton New Castle Douglas Comox 

Moisture)... ie 1 iG 1.9 1.54 10; 
Volatiles (oe. aeaet seme 40.47 39.4 33.30 29.0 
Hixedicarbon.-o eee 50.04 45.7 56.23 57.2 
Ash W..ck8 eas eee ee 7.80 yh arf 8.44 1139 
Sulphurl..-o soe ee 0'..53 NAS: 0.49 0.9 
Todi id Se 13,410 12,470 13,446 13.010 


The statement that New River coal is 39 per cent. bet- 
ter than average Vancouver fuel is absurd, as following 
comparison will show: 
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B.t.u 
EN GWMELUUVIOTA se intcKie cia ’Wes oiefols.c Suk dood gine Otek ee 15,006 = 100 
“SOREN A USES Fi WTS EDS a oar a ain Mr PRE, Nout Take ee 13-410e=) 789 
BS WORE EC me Ny cn ree mr ee an Gl ee cveanet  e w 12,4140. «83 
EPRRAS SEAL MME TOES, cots sir encid cio pudiers” ase cide cc Digns’erchat eons 185446 3789. 
MSIE Ch ROMMEL eIM Igoe Et cis)sanciel suelo rte’ s .e1s, ¢ valle se aisle 's jahaTeaes Oo cw levolw A 550k One ams O 


It is further stated: ‘The price of Vancouver coal at 
the loading port, f.o.b., was $3 to $4.50.” Which figure 
should be taken? ‘There is rather a wide difference. 
Then: “The sailing distance from San Francisco is 
about 950 miles” while according to Philip’s tables, it 
is 820 miles. As to the ultimate cost at San Francisco, 
the article says: “I think we can safely estimate the 
charter rates at about $1.50 per ton; this makes the cost 
of Vancouver coals alongside at San Francisco not less 
than $6 per ton.” It is clear that this is the price 
asked, not the cost. 

Then the statement is made that New River-Poca- 
hontas coals can be delivered at San Fancisco at the 

same price, omitting tolls. From present indications, 

tolls must be figured in, which would add-about 50c. per 
ton to the cost of coal. But even now Hampton Roads 
coals can be delivered alongside at San Francisco for 
$6.24, based on a $2.85 f.o.b. price, and a freighting bid 
to the U. 8S. Navy of $3.39 for a cargo to be shipped in 
May, 1914. 

The statements as to costs and heating value made by 

Mr. MacCorkle are said to apply to the whole western 
coast of the United States and to give the West Vir- 
ginia coals “an absolute determinable advantage” over 
the Vancouver fuels at San Francisco, Mexico, Central 
and South America. 
_ This whole ‘question of the coal competition along the 
west coast, north of Mexico, cannot be settled or de- 
termined until the matter of ocean freight rates and 
canal tolls is known; it is also more than probable that 
there will be a readjustment of prices on the Pacific 
Coast coals. We believe that our strongest competitors 
for the North Pacific Coast trade, leaving fuel oil out, 
will be the British Columbia coals. 

In 1912, there were 858,981 tons of these fuels shipped 
to the United States, about 38 per cent. of the total 
output. 


SoutH AMERICAN COALS 


The statement is made: “At times reports have come 
of good coal in South America. Investigation has never 
proved the report true.” Mr. MacCorkle is evidently not 
familiar with all of the reports on South American 
coals as investigations have shown that there are quite 
large deposits of good coal there. 

_ There is excellent coal within 100 miles of the Paci- 
fic and a railroad is almost completed from the coal de- 
posits to a port, 410 miles south of Panama. This coal 
‘has the following analysis (outcrop samples taken by the 
writer) : 


: No. 1 No. 2 
hehe Ula ye ale a a age 23.21 yeh leg 
BCEANECHY NOV.) hs oo eo cle.stehns esis tes 6 68.05 70.58 
TE ree ca ek ots. es os 7.66 5.38 
Pie ee Ge eee 14,282 14,680 


~ The extent of this field is not accurately known, but 
it covers a large territory in the Cauca Valley, Colombia, 
‘estimated at 10,000 square kilometres. 

- There are also good coals in Venezuela, as the follow- 
‘ing analysis of outcrop samples, taken by the writer, 
show: 







’ As Received Dry 
Moisture’ 32... othe ae ae ee ee eee 1.45 
Volatils 2.155 cee sees oueaae 46.26 46.94 
Fixed Carbon nny eee a eens ieee oe 50.12 50.86 
ELBIT. ce 2 incar the Ue hiater cn. eit diameter ee 
Sulphur. jt a eee ee ae 0189 O83 
a) Re RR hl: blk a biA tr cae EME Et 14,542 14,756 


This coal is on the coast and transportation facilities 
could easily be provided. The Chilean coal is not “all 
dirty” nor does it “steam badly,” nor “deteriorate rap- 
idly.” The best of it is a fair steam coal, quite equal 
to some of the West Virginia fuels. Under certain con- 
ditions, it has excelled Pocahontas coal as a locomotive 
fuel. It shows the following analysis, mine samples: 


Curani- 

Lota Coronel lahue 

IM oISsture casa acta Aes oe 4.09 Sek i fea 
Volatile CMO hac 8c 49 Dict tes Oh oe 37.56 Bae op kag SO 
Puxed.. CAnbOn seer toe 55.64 55.74 55.79 
BAST obs, saa ae Be ee 2.67 6.46 4.79 
BUlDHUNne eo ee ae 0.20 0.28 0.64 
Btu. as received nine ane 13,835 13,122 13,403 


The total output of the Chilean mines in 1911 was 
1,277,000 tons, the price at the mines being from $1.20 
to $1.40 per ton. 

‘There are also large deposits of coal in Peru, both 
semi-anthracite and bituminous, some of which will be 
available for shiyment in the next two years. 

China and South Africa—As Mr. MacCorkle says, 
there are large areas of coal in China, some of it, at 
least, of good quality, but one need fear no competition 
from this coal for some time to come. 

Alaska coals—The possible competition of Alaska coals 
is dismissed in a few words as being of small importance, 
which is probably correct. Alaska mining costs and the 
transportation by water will be prohibitive for some 
time to come, apart from the question of quality. 

(To be continued in wsue of July 11) 


Alabama Mimes Are Active 


According to the figures of E. W. Parker, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, in codperation with the Geological 
Survey of Alabama, the production of coal in that state 
in 1913 was 17,678,522 short tons, valued at the mines — 
at $23,083,724. | 

The increase in coal production in Alabama in 1913 
compared with that of 1912 was 1,577,922-short tons in 
quantity, and $2,254,272 in value. 

Labor conditions were much better in 1913 than in 
either 1912 or 1911, and car shortage was less acute in 
1913 than in recent years, some of the large coal-carrying 
roads having added materially to their facilities for hand- 
ling the output. The increased tonnage went principally 
to points outside the state. 

The relations between operators and mine workers were 
generally harmonious and increased wages were put into 
force in February. Earnings by miners and mine laborers 
in 1913 are said to have been higher than ever before in 
the history of coal mining in Alabama, and improved 
sanitary and living conditions put into effect by many 
companies added to the general betterment. 

The number of men employed was 24,552 as against 
22,613 in 1912. The total time lost by strikes in 1913 
was 27,041 days, 1048 men being idle for an average of 
26 days. There were 124 men killed in the coal-mining 
operations of Alabama in 1913. 

a 
Coal is being mined in large areas in Servia and in the 


Balkan basin of Bulgaria, where many seams of friable coal 
are found. . 
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SYNOPSIS—With greater supplies of lignite than all 
other varieties of coal combined, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when these low-grade fuels will be briquetted 
and used. In certain instances, including the one here 
described, this has already proved a commercial success. 
The plant at Minot differs from customary practice in 
that the lignite is carbonized in coke ovens before beimg 
briquetted. 
& 

The Northern Briquetting Co., of Minot, N. D., has 
erected a small commercial carbonized lignite briquetting 
plant. It is rated at from 8 to 10 tons an hour and has 
been operated up to 1114 tons per hour. making about 
21/4,-0z. over-stuffed, pillow-shape briquettes from car- 
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cite, the price of which, in the Western part of the United 
States is extremely high. Lignite, however, is available 
at as low a price as 90c. a ton at the mines. 

Many attempts have been made to briquette lignite in 
its natural state, but all of these have been failures. Raw 
lignite briquetted is only benefited by the amount of 
binder introduced, which prevents the tendency to air- 
slack to some extent. Little better resuits are obtained 
during combustion, for the reason that the lignite usually 
crumbles to dust and much more must be used for steam 
purposes on account of its low calorific value. Some im: 
provements have been made in the construction of fire- 
boxes, special grates, etc., so that somewhat better results 
are obtained with raw lignite under boilers than for- 





Fig. 1. BEEHIVE CARBONIZING RETORTS WHERE THE LIGNITE Is TREATED BEFORE BRIQUETTING 


bonized lignite. This is the first commercial lignite bri- 
quetting plant erected in the United States, converting 
lignite to fuel practically equal to anthracite coal in heat- 
ing value and nearly smokeless. 

AMERICAN vs. EUROPEAN PRACTICE 


It might perhaps be proper to mention that while the 
briquetting of lignite or brown coals in Europe is a large 
industry, these fuels are considerably different from 
those of the United States with the possible exception 
of certain Texas lignites. There are greater deposits of 
lignite in the Western states than of al! the other coal 
combined, in this country. The main drawback to the 
development and use of this fuel has been the high per- 
centage of moisture contained and also its air-slacking 
qualities, which makes it impossible to store it for any 
length of time. 

Thus in spite of all these large deposits, most of the 
coal consumed in the states having the greatest lignite 
deposits has been semibituminous, bituminous or anthra- 


*President, Mashek Engineering Co., New York. 


merly. However, for domestic use no improvement of 
any consequence has been made. 

~A number of European briquette plants have been im- 
ported, which, while very successful in briquetting the 
foreign product, have, as already noted, proved failures 
when operating on American lignites and under condi- 
tions existing in this country. The United States Bureau 
of Mines, some years ago, made extensive experiments 
and tests with European machinery to briquette lignite 
without the use of binders. There have been produced 
‘some fairly hard briquettes from certain deposits of 
young lignites that contain considerable quantity of nat- 
ural pitch. But these deposits are rather rare. The bri- 
auettes made by this process (under a pressure of ap- 
proximately 20,000 lb. per sq.in.) have withstood the 
weather fairly well, but when thrown into the furnace 
they really gave little, if any, better results than lignite 
in its natural state, clearly demonstrating that  bri- 
guetting lignite without the use of binders is out of ques- 
tion as a commercial undertaking in the United States. 


June 20, 1914 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CARBONIZING PROCESS 


The manner of briquetting lignite by carbonizing the 
raw product first has been a success for upwards of ten 
years. But no material progress was made in this indus- 
try until the fall of 1909 when the state of North Da- 
kota made an appropriation to the State University for 
the purpose of carrying on further experiments and tests 
in this direction. The work was undertaken by Prof. E. 
J. Babcock, Dean of the School of Mines, and the re- 
searches, tests, etc., made are of great value to the in- 
dustry, especially the possibilities which were discovered 
of producing gas for industrial purposes from lignite. 
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The state purchased a small experimental carbonizing, 
gas-purifying apparatus and briquetting-plant equip- 
ment which was installed at the Experimental Station in 
the North Dakota lignite fields at Hebron. This plant 

was in operation for upwards of four years, carbonizing 
considerable lignite and briquetting the same, so as to 
prove the process a commercial success. The equipment 
_ was furnished by the Mashek Engineering Co., “Y” type, 
having a capacity of about two tons an hour of 214-02. 
briquettes, being installed. 
The tests made on the carbonizing of lignite are par- 


ticularly valuable as exhaustive experiments were con- 


. 








ducted with various types of carbonizers. These varied 
from a closed retort, where all the gas and byproducts 
were saved, carefully measured and analyzed, down to 
what is practically a beehive oven where the byproducts 
‘are consumed, assisting in the carbonization, or allowed 
io go to waste. Dean Babcock’s report on “Investiga- 
eer of Lignite Relative to the Production of Gas and 
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Briquettes,” is an important addition to the knowledge 
on this subject. 

The selection of a suitable carbonizer in the instalia- 
tion of a lignite-briquetting plant is an important item. 
The type of apparatus is dependent on whether it is 
advisable and profitable to save the gas for use in gas en- 
gines or firing boilers. If there is no market for the gas, 
the simplest type of carbonizer may be used. 


Heat VALUE OF THE BRIQUETTES 


The gas produced by a suitable carbonizer will aver- 
age from 9000 to 10,000 cu.ft. per ton of carbonized lig- 





CARBONIZED LIGNITE BRIQUETTING PLANT, Minot, N. D. 


The 


nite of approximately a calorific value of 500 B.t.u. 


average analysis of this lignite gas from practically all 


the Western and Northwestern lignites is as follows: 





Tlluminants 
Carbon monoxide 
Hydrogen 
Ethane 

Methane 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

Carbon dioxide 


When the lignite is properly prepared and treated in 
a suitable carbonizer, the gas is all given off at a tem- 
perature of 900 to 1000 deg. F. This comparatively low 
temperature to obtain gas is an important natural advan- 
tage which lignite possesses. / 

The average comparative calorific value of lignite as 
mined, lignite residue, briquettes and anthracite coal is 
approximately as follows: 


de yy yole 
Mienite ase mined: se tee eis viele c/o wieysie wie tial drenelele « 7,500 to 7,800 
Mienite Tetore, Tesi AU eis. tie fore tm vrs) ovetephi eee) cin stale 10,500 to 11,500 
Lignite briquettes 206... wc cieenssescccnsees 127000 to 12,500 
Amthracite cOal «. cin eeretete ice « sicko scene IEG Criceitaoe 12,500 to 13,500 
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And these have an average comparative analysis as 
follows: 


Volatile Fixed 
Moisture Matter Carbon Ash 
Lienite As» Mined lun. <6 sel 35.01 25-11 34.67 Sef 
Lignite briquettes ....... 0to6 2to8 75to85 10toi4 
Anthracite coal (a market 
SAMPLE) fe teatetass aswe treeers 3.68 3.26 80.51 10.55 


It will be seen that converting the lignite into bri- 
quettes makes the product practically equal to anthracite 
coal. The carbonized lignite briquettes, however, are 
ireer-burning and if there is no market fer the gas it is 
necessary to carbonize the fuel only enough to remove 
the moisture, lighter volatiles, ammonia, etc., leaving con- 
siderable volatile matter still in the residue. This pro- 
duces a smokeless flame during combustion and for that 
reason and also on account of their free-burning qualities 
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Fic. 8. A SEvEN- To TreN-Ton PER Hour BriIQUETTE 
PRESS 

the lignite briquettes are preferable to anthracite coal. 
These data are taken from Prof. Babcock’s reports. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 


The Northern Briquetting Co. began construction on 
their carbonizing and briquetting plant in the summer 
of 1913. Not having a market for the gas, a special type 
of beehive carbonizing retort was constructed at the 
mines, which are located about six miles from the bri- 
ouetting plant. After the product is carbonized, it is 
transported in special gravity-discharge steel cars to the 
briquetting plant located in Minot. <A view of the car- 
bonizing plant is shown in Fig. 1 and the briquetting 
plant in Fig. 2. ; 

This plant is equipped with special lignite briquetting 
machinery, size “M-1” built by the Mashek Engineering 
Co., of New York. It is about as small a commercial 
plant as was deemed advisable to install so that the cost 
of operation would not be excessive. 

The material arriving at the briquette plant proper is 
discharged from the cars into a track hopper, from which 
it is taken by an elevator and delivered to the steel car- 
bonized-lignite bin. This bin is 28 ft. in diameter by 
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about 28 ft. high, mounted on steel columns. Adjacent 
to the steel bin is a three-compartment wooden bin, each 
compartment having a capacity of approximately 200 
tons; these are used for storing bituminous coal screen- 
ings, anthracite coal screenings and dust resulting from 
the breakage and handling of briquettes as they are 
loaded into cars. 

All of these bins are equipped with special, automatic, 
measuring feeders operated by variable-speed control, the 
material being fed directly into a conveyor in front of ali 
the bins. This conveyor takes the material, measured 
cut in direct proportions required, into a special type of 
all-steel pulverizer which reduces the coal so that it will 
pass approximately a 12-mesh screen. 

From the pulverizer the material is elevated to the 
top of the building, where it passes, by gravity, through a — 
special steam preheater and then to a steam-jacketed 
mixer ; part of the binder is introduced before the material 
reaches the preheater and the balance in the steam-jack- 
eted mixer. This mixer is so constructed that a satis- 
factory product can be obtained with as low as 114 per 
cent. of liquid pitch or asphaltum. ‘The material is 
pugged and partially compressed in the mixer and ex- 
pelled through a contracted opening into three tempering 
or binder-fixing mixers. From these latter the material 
passes to the briquette press; the passage from one ma- 
chine to another, down to the briquette press is by grav- 
ity. 


THe BRIQUETTE PRESS 


The press, which is shown in Fig. 3, is of the two-roll, 
rotary type, with the briquette-shape molds in easily re- 
movable roll shells. This press has been specially built 
for carbonized lignite so as to get the maximum pressure 
without over-pressing; it is equipped with positive dis- 
charge aparatus, etc. All the gears and working parts 
are well protected from dust. The roll shells may be 
changed so that several different weight briquettes can 
be made, varying from 1144 to 51% ounces. 

The briquettes are conveyed from the press by a belt 
conveyor to a bucket elevator which takes them to the 
top of the bin building, where they are evenly distributed 
on an all-iron cooling table; they remain on this table, 
which is constantly in motion, for about half an hour 
end are then discharged into any part uf the briquette 
bin, ready for shipment. The briquette bin is of the 
usual construction, with spouts and screens for loading 
into cars: there is a track on one side of the bin with a 
wagon driveway through the center and on the other side. 

The binder-handling equipment in this plant is ar- 
ranged to take coal-tar pitch, oil-residuum asphaltum or 
low melting-point gilsonite, and also has appliances for 
introducing a low-grade flour. This flour, during the 
process of manufacture, is converted into starch and 
dextrine. The amount of binder required to make hard 
briquettes capable of standing transportation and hand- 
ling, is about 51% per cent. coal-tar pitch with 1 per 
cent. of low-grade flour. No attempts have been made 
up to the present time to use gilsonite, but experiments 
have shown (depending on quality) that about 4 per 
cent. will be required to make an extremely hard bri-— 
quette which is practically smokeless. 

The coal-tar pitch briquettes will produce a little smoke 
on ignition only. The asphalt-residuum briquettes make 
considerably less smoke, principally on account of the 
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chemical change that takes place between the starch and 
dextrine and the asphaltum. The older the briquetles 
are the less smoke they will produce on ignition; they 
also increase in hardness with 
ago. Carload samples of these 
briquettes have been exposed to 
the weather in North Dakota for 
upwards of two years, at the end 
of which time they were harder 
than when placed in the pile, 
and they also burned with con- 
siderably less smoke. 

The size and shape of the 
briquette for domestic use is an 
important item, especially when 
using lignite. They must be 
of a size to suit local conditions 
and about the same as the natur- 
al coal the people in any partic- 
ular locality have been in the 
habit of using. This eliminates 
the necessity of giving any spe- 
cial instructions as to how the 
fire should be manipulated, etc. ; 
such instructions are seldom fol- 
lowed so that the product often 
fails to give satisfactory results. 
After considerable experi- 
mental work, it was found gituminous 
that carbonized lignite bri- Coal, Bin 
quettes weighing from 2144, 
to 214 oz. gave the best re- 
sults in the markets avail- 
able to this plant. The 
shape of the briquette 
should also be such as to 
leave a little greater air 
and gas opening between 
the pieces than would be 
necessary with harder 
coals. 


Run of Mine 
Lignite 
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Since the carbonized lig- 
nite is rather weak, the 
press is equipped with a 
special adjusting mechan- 
quettes under a maximum Mixer: 
pressure without unneces- 
sarily crushing the par- 
ticles of lignite during the 
operation. When a bri- 
quette will carry the 
weight of a 160-lb. man 
it is ordinarily considered 
sufficiently hard. The sur- 
face must also be smooth 
and equally as hard 
as the interior. Shipping Track metic 

The power for this Fic. 4. FLow SHEET, SHOWING 
plant is furnished by Necessary MACHINES FOR 
two 150-hp. horizontal Puant Using A MECHAN- 
tubular boilers, one ICAL CARBONIZER 


Briquet Press 


Elevator 


| ___—i Cooling Table 
Enea 


Briquet Bin 
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being sufficient to run the plant continuously, using raw 
lignite as a fuel. The plant is driven by a 13x16-in. 
double-cylinder automatic engine. The power required 
to drive the briquette plant proper is about 72 horsepower. 

The plant is automatic from one end to the other, four 
men per shift being sufficient to operate it. Two outside 
men will take care of unloading the carbonized lignite 
and loading the cars. The plant is so arranged that a 
duplicate unit can be put up without disturbing the ar- 
rangement of the machinery now in place. 

In the flow sheet, Fig. 4, is shown the sequence and 
the necessary machines in operating a plant using a me- 
chanical carbonizer. 

The cost of manufacture and operation in detail of the 
complete plant is given in the accompanying table. The 
labor cost in operating a single-unit plant of larger ca- 
pacity will be lower as the number of men required are 
practically the same. 

The briquettes produced find a ready market in Minot 
and throughout the Northwest, and are retailing at from 
$10 to $11 per net ton. The price of anthracite coal is 
on an average of $12 a ton. 

ESTIMATED COST OF MANUFACTURING LIGNITE BRI- 


QUETTES IN NORTH DAKOTA. TYPE “M-1” PLANT. 
LIGNITE CARBONIZED—GAS NOT UTILIZED 


Lignite Containing 28 Per Cent. to 33 Per Cent. of Moisture, 
Producing 9 to 10 Tons of Briquettes per Hour, Run- 





ning Two Shifts of 12 Hr. Each 
Labor for Two Shifts: 
Men Rate Total 
3 Loading and unloading cars ......+..$2.25 $6.75 
2 Dryingiand crushing plant.) cy. 2 25,6 er 2.25 4.50 
2. Carbonizerand: (quwenchere. Gsva. <iyels = 2.50 5.00 
2 Bollérshirenten ak re see iain aU 5.00 
2. Mixers and briquette press........... 3.00 6.00 
2 Cooling table, dust and briquette bins 2.25 4.50 
2 Oilers and assistant plant runners... 2.50 5.00 
2 Binder ‘preparing, plant Pre seem ster 2.25 4.50 
2 MOrendens Oetker isictismha ton eke cokes base 4.00 8.00 
1 V@lerkXand iwelehmaseer i-iiesecis Beles. 3.00 3.00 
Tawa te hind aries ner tantale co ciousteletels) chetter wr cians 2.50 2.50 
1 > Laborer and Sweeper via sche elon cee en site 2.25 2.25 
Total wages for two shifts ....... $57.00 : 
Labor cost per ton of briquettes (210 tons per day)... $0.27 
Binder: 
6% coal-tar pitch @ $16 per ton................ $0.96 
1% low-grade flour @ $28 per ton.............. 0.28 
5% bituminous slack @ $4 per ton......-....+.. 0.20 1.44 
Boiler and Carbonizer Fuel: 
995 lpe OLmlieni ter @isgi. DOL COM stehe arelet eel wrote mretehe (leita 0.11 


Rebriquetting degradation, breakage, etc. 


Lignite: 
1.7 tons of lignite slack @ 90c. (25 per cent. moisture) 1.53 
Lubricating oil, waste, etc. L 


Fixed Charges: 
Depreciation and upkeep of plant @ 10 per cent. esti- 
mated on minimum production of 40,000 tons per 
annum 
Insurance @ 3 per cent. 
General office and sales expense, $7000 per annum.... 
Contingencies, losses, etc. @ $7000 per annum 


airake, qa) els. ofA @8s 4 CcR eae wat a 018 eel Sle @ Al Oye 618 06 Se ede sya) 4 ei) 6 





Total average cost per net ton f.o.b. cars at plant $3.98 
& 

The Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co. of Issaquah, 
Wash., has concluded arrangements with the Independent’’ 
Coal & Ice Co., an old established firm at Portland, Ore., to 
handle their coal there. It is believed the coal will be re-«:. 
tailed at the rate of $8 per ton for domestic purposes. The « 
company’s mine is at Issaquah, 26 miles from Seattle, and 
for the present the coal will be brought in by rail. With the 
completion of the Washington Canal, tracks will be built 
from the mines to the wharf thus enabling shipments by 
water. It is understood that barges will be placed in com- 
mission and this will mean a saving of at least $1 a ton on 
coal shipped to this port. The Issaquah company is owned 
by a German syndicate organized about 16 months ago and 
approximately $1,000,000 has already been expended in the 
ground and development work. Ninety attractive cottages 
have been erected for the workmen and their families and 
a good sized community has already been established. 

It is the intention of the company to utilize all of the 
byproducts as is done in the mines in Germany, and it is ex- 
pected to begin the manufacture of creosote in the near fu- 
ture. There is a big demand for creosote on Puget Sound. 
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SYNOPSIS—Colorado is quiet except for rumors of 
drastic action by the President. Many firearms have been 
surrendered in the northern part of the state. “Mother” 
Jones has been denied admission to Canada by the Immi- 
gration authorities. Serious trouble was feared in West 
Virginia, but affairs there are now pacific. 

g 


Quiet still reigns in Colorado, the strong hand of the 
federal troops not being removed; however some lack not of 
strength, but of intention threatens to cause trouble. So 
long as rumors come that the President intends to close the 
mines on some near date if the operators do not agree to 
arbitration, the agitators feel that there is hope for success 
if they can only prevent a resumption of work on the part 
of the miners now on the union pay-rolls. The date set for 
this ultimatum of the President is said to be June 20, the 
day on which this report will icave the press, but this has 
been denied, not however so vigorously as to remove anxiety 
that the President is considering such a high-handed pro- 
ceeding. 

To lay men idle is surely one of the last ways in which 
to promote peace. Idle men are always strife makers. Of 
course the President would intend should he take this ac- 
tion, not to secure peace so much as to terminate the strike 
by removing its cause. But in this, his act-on would not be 
in any sense military, but legislative and :t is clearly not 
his business to legislate for Colorado. We doubt whether he 
would compel the arbitration of labor disputes in Vera Cruz 
should a disturbance arise among the employees and em- 
ployers in that city, and he has no more risht to do so in 
Colorado. He should be very careful not to interfere with 
the prerogatives of the legislators of the state or nation. 


WHY MARTIAL LAW IS DECLARED 


Martial law is declared because it replaces the slow prog- 
ress of law making for the rapid necessities of a military sit- 
uation and because it puts the comtrol in the hands of those 
who being disinterested can deal with the situation without 
local prejudice. But if the peopi+ of Colorado h2ve for years 
refused to pass a law regiliring arbitration should Mr. Wilson 
pass it for them? ‘The closing of saloons and shucting off of 
ammunition, an expulsion of those without occupation and 
like actions are necessary precautions but interference with 
peaceable industry is not regarded as within the sphere of 
martial law. 

Weakness also is shown in expelling working men while 
admitting agitators. At first the Union was told that the 
agitators would probably not be admitted. Later Fred. D. 
Thomas and Andrew Reese, two Pennsylvania organizers, 
arrived and were compelled by the troops to remain at their 
hotels. However, Robert Burt, of Iowa, was permitted to 
take charge of the Walsenburg headquarters. But Col. J. 
Lockett finally received orders to let in all the agitators 
of the Union. They are required, however, to do ‘nothing 
which will irritate or inflame the situation.” 

On June 38, an interurban car enroute to Cokedale was 
fired at just outside the city limits. The bullets just missed 
the car which carried many passengers. Two Austrian coal 
miners on their arrival from Raton, New Mexico, were met 
by union pickets and taken to headquarters. These Aus- 
trians say they were told to join the Union and threatened 
with death if they went to work at the mine at Sopris, to 
which they were bound. They were kept at headquarters for 
two hours, at last making their way through town sur- 
rounded by 3000 or more strikers, but they were finally res- 
cued by a policeman and a constable and forwarded on a 
car to Sopris. 

Col. Lockett seems from the reports, which we hope do 
not do him justice, to be more interested to know whether 
they were invited to come to work on came of their own in- 
eentive than to determine who threatened them with death 
and who detained them on their way. Could it be possible 
that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. was endeavoring to re- 
place some men who had left because they feared death at 
the hands of the strikers? This is, from reports, Col. Lock- 
ett’s problem. 


NO IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF ARBITRATION 


“As usual there come reports of the probable success of 
arbitration, but the recognition of the Union is the unvarying 
demand of the officials and the companies do not seem any 


more willing than before to concede it. 
“T do not know of any prospects of a settlement. 
will never go back without recognition of the Union if they 
follow my advice.” 


John Lawson says, 
The miners 


INVESTIGATORS ARE PLENTIFUL 


Colorado is full of investigators who get most divergent 
results according to the parties to whom they listen. The 
state conciliators are back from their various trips and Sen- 
ator S. K. Burris, the chairman, says “We will settle the 
strike.” Senator Burris and his committee had been in con- 
ference with J. F. Welborn, President of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., and had been recognized by him as a conciliation 
or mediation committee. 

Meantime Hywell Davies and William R. Fairley have 
been investigating and have returned to Washington to in- 
form the President regarding conditions. J. B. Densmore, 
solicitor for the Department of Labor and Ida Tarbell both 
put absenteeism as the root of the trouble. That ote, 
we believe, partly true. It is not perhaps being helped by 
the President’s continued absence in Washington, from the 
trouble in Colorado. But the President tries to control the 
situation, whereas the absentees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. leave that to their lieutenants in the field which is, on 
the whole, a far wiser plan. 


LIQUOR SELLING HAS BEEN PROHIBITED 


Governor Ammons has prohibited the sate of liquor all 
over the northern Colorado strike district and over 500 guns 
including pistols and rifles and over 5000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion have been surrendered by the miners in northwestern 
Colorado. Whether this confiscation has disarmed the law- 
abiding only, we do not know. The disarming of the citizens 
who only use arms for defence will not improve conditions 
when once the military forces are removed. 

Representative Keating and Senator Owens respectively 
introduced into the House and Senate a bill fora commission 
ef five persons to pass upon and inquire into the questions in 
controversy between operators and strikers in the Colorado 
coal fields. A report is to be made to Congress not later 
than Dee. 1, 1914. 


MOTHER JONES DEBARRED 


Temporarily Colorado has been spared the annoying pres- 
ence of ‘Mother’ Mary Jones. She went to New York, then 
to Seattle, and tried to reach Nanaimo, Vancouver, that she 
might make trouble there, but the Canadian immigration in- 
spection service stopped her and now an appeal has been 
made to President Wilson in the hope that he will cause the 
Canadians to admit that “daughter of discord.” 


MORE TROUBLE AT COLLIERS 


The situation at Colliers, West Virginia, was for a time 
desperate. The village is situated in Brooke County, one of 
the four counties forming the panhandle of Ohio. The trouble 
was in the mines of the West Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
and lasted about nine months. 

The strike seemed a short while ago to be nearing an end. 
Most of the strikers had left the region. But at one time 
there were some 600 men affected who worked normally in 
three different mines. Two murders had been committed and 
several persons had been assaulted and shot. 

On hearing that the houses occupied by strike breakers 
of the West Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. had been riddled 
with shots, Governor Hatfield telegraphed Sheriff George 
Patterson that he must keep order. The sheriff made an in- 
vestigation and reported that there was no breach of the 
peace which he could not handle. 

Superintendent R. Z. Virgin had a narrow escape from 
being shot when he was fired on from ambush, and on June 
11 an attack was made on the Locust Grove mine of the 
West Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. Shots were fired and 
a dynamite bond was exploded at the mine entrance. The 
occasion for the recrudescence of trouble seems to be @ 
number of suits listed in the courts of Brooke County for 
the ejection of strikers from the houses of the West Virginia 
& Pittsburgh Coal Co. Two months ago, Governor Hatfield 
sent Captain C. R. Morgan to investigate the situation. 

Recently the strikers were told that no further money 
will be forthcoming as the money used in Ohio and Colorado 
had depleted the funds. However, President Van Bittner, of 
Pittsburgh, promised that strike benefits would be paid. It is 
now stated that the whole trouble is ended by an agreement 
between the contending parties. 
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Imstitute, U. S. A. 


By J. T. Brarp 


SYNOPSIS—Principal features of the seventh annual 
meeting of the Institute, held at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 
8-12, 1914. Description of the demonstration given by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines for the entertainment and 
instruction of the visiting members of the Institute, at 
their testing station in Pittsburgh, and at the experi- 
mental mine at Bruceton. Election of officers of the In- 
stitute for the ensuing year. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States of America, held at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., last week, was largely attended by the 
members of the Institute, their wives, daughters and 
many friends. The visitors included a large number of 
prominent mining men from different states, who were 
privileged to attend the open sessions of the Institute 
and to enjoy the entertainment given the members. 

The first day of the session, Monday, was devoted to 
the registration of members and other preliminary ar- 
rangements. A meeting of the executive committee was 
held to consider various details of the organization and 
complete the program for the meeting. 
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usually explain these conditions as contributing to the 
increase of the death rate. Prominent among these causes, 
he stated, was the employment, in our mines, of an excep- 
tionally large proportion of foreign labor, and a greater 
production of coal, per capita, than in any other country. 
The paper was thoroughly discussed by the members, in 
the afternoon session of the same day. 

In the evening the Institute and its guests enjoyed a 
steamboat ride on the Monongahela River. The steamer 
“Sunshine” had been engaged for the occasion and was 
well furnished with refreshments, music by an orchestra 
and other means of entertainment that contributed much 
to the enjoyment of the evening. The trip extended as 
far up the river as McKeesport 

The second session of the Institute, Wednesday, was 
marked by an interesting and valuable paper by John 
Dunlop, a former state mine inspector of Illinois. The 
paper described the utility and advantage of the use of 
“booster fans,” under certain conditions in mining where 
it was necessary to resort to some means of increasing 
the circulation of air in the mine, but where the expec- 
tation would not warrant the necessary outlay for the in- 
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The opening session of the Institute, Tuesday, June 9, stallation of another permanent fan on the surface. The 


was called to order by the former president, Thomas K. 
Adams, Pennsylvania, who after a few brief remarks in- 
troduced City Solicitor Charles A. O’Brien, representing 
Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong. Mr. O’Brien delivered the 
address of welcome and was followed by D. P. Black, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, who also ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the members of the Institute 
and their friends, in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce. 

At the conclusion of these addresses of welcome, the 
president of the Institute, David J. Roderick, Pennsyl- 
vania, responded in a few words expressing appreciation 
of the welcome so freely extended to the Institute by the 
city. Mr. Roderick then followed this with a carefully 
prepared paper, bearing on the prominent features of the 
coal-mining industry that give rise to mine accidents. 
He drew special attention to those conditions that have 
increased the fatality rate in the mines of this country, 
and which do not exist to the same degree in other coun- 
tries. Mr. Roderick much deplored the fact that the 
published lists of mine fatalities in this country did not 


paper provoked an animated discussion among the mcm- 
bers and proved one of great interest. At the same ses- 
sion a paper on “First Aid to the Uninjured” was read 
by P. J. Moore, anthracite mine inspector, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Moore’s paper was valuable, as pointing out the need 
of precautionary measures to prevent the frequent recur- 
rence of mine accidents, and emphasized the importance 
of educating the large class of foreign labor and other 
ignorant workers in the mine, so as to enable them better 
to protect themselves and avoid injury. While compli- 
menting the great work that had been done in the train- 
ing and development of efficient rescue corps at many 
mines, Mr. Moore claimed that the same interest should 
be taken to prevent, as far as possible, the accidents that 
made rescue work necessary. 

The discussion of this paper was followed, in the even- 
ing, by a largely attended banquet of the members and 
guests, at the Monongahela House. The principal ad- 
dresses of the evening were made by H. M. Wilson, of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines; David Ross, former Commis- 
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sioner of Labor, Illinois; Samuel A. Taylor, mining engi- 
neers of Pittsburgh; W. L. Affelder, E. E. Bach and 
W. R. Crane. 

Thursday was devoted to a visit to the testing station 
of the Bureau of Mines. Following a brief address by 
H. M. Wilson, of the Bureau, explaining its purposes and 
describing the work accomplished and that projected, a 
number of interesting tests demonstrating the explosi- 
bility of coal dust, behavior of safety lamps, use of rescue 
appliances, etc., were witnessed by the members present. 

In the afternoon, at the invitation of the Bureau, the 
members of the Institute boarded a train for Bruceton, 
where they witnessed an explosion in the experimental 
mine at that place. The test was designed, primarily, to 
show the efficacy of different kinds of stone-dust barriers 
to arrest the propagation of an explosion in the mine en- 
tries. The accompanying diagram shows the general ar- 
rangement of the mine. Three types of barriers had been 
constructed in the main headings at points 500 and 700 
{t., respectively, from the entrance to the mine. As shown 
in the sketch, the well known Taffanel barrier was lo- 
cated 500 ft. inby from the entrance. This consisted 
of ten dust-laden shelves spanning the roadway. 

At a point 200 ft. inby from these barriers were lo- 
cated two other barriers designed by George S. Rice, min- 
ing engineer of the Bureau. As indicated on the diagram, 
one of these barriers was of the concentrated type and con- 
sisted of two 7-ft. platforms, swung above the roadway 
and loaded with 21% tons of shale dust. Between these 
two barriers, as indicated in the diagram, was a pure 
coal-dust zone, the dust being placed on shelves along 
the entry, to the amount of 2 lb. of dust per lineal foot 
of roadway. This zone was designed to determine whether 
the explosive wave passed the concentrated barrier at the 
700-ft. station. - 

Inby from that station, the entire entry was stored 
with mixed coal dust and shale, the latter forming 40 
per cent. of the mixture. The load here amounted to 34 
lb. per lineal foot, of which 2 lb. was placed on the side 
shelves and the remainder on the cross-shelves, in the 
entry. A similar formation of dust zones was prepared 
on the return entry, as indicated in the diagram. 

The ignition shot, as shown, was located in a short 
blind cut made in the outby rib of the crosscut at the 
head of the entry. A charge of black powder was fired 
from a cannon at this point and discharged into the 
crosscut against the inby rib. The blind cut in which 
the cannon was placed was stored with 25 lb. of very fine 
coal dust; and the crosscut was likewise stored with 100 
lb. of similar dust, the latter being placed on shelves, 
while the former was scattered or spread on the floor of 
the entry. 


On the return air courses, the barrier erected at the 
700-£t. station consisted of six boxes, spaced 10 ft. apart, 
center to center, each box being loaded with 700 lb. of 
shale dust, making the entire load somewhat over two 
tons. These boxes were arranged so as to be upset by the 
force of the explosion acting against them. ‘The con- 
centrated barrier at the 700-ft. station on the intake entry 
was connected by wire with a device about 100 ft. inby 
on the entry, and so arranged that the hinged platforms 
would drop and discharge their load into the airway at 
the moment the explosive wave reached that point. 

An interesting feature of this test consisted in the fact 
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that an air current of practically 40,000 cu.ft. per minute 
was circulated in the mine previous to and during the ex- 
plosion. This current entered the intake airway at the 
point marked A on the diagram, and passing through the 
crosscut at the head of the entry returned to the fan, 
which was operated on the exhaust system. This fan was 
running at a speed of 245 revolutions per minute. 

Pressure manometers stationed at different points in 
the mine were connected with delicate instruments for re- 
cording the pressure throughout the mine at any instant. 
These instruments were located in the office on the sur- 
face and furnished a more or less complete record of what 
took place in the mine. Tinfoil circuit-breakers, likewise 
connected by electric wires with instruments in the office 
on the surface, were used to measure the velocity of the 
flame. Wires also connected all the rock-dust barriers 
used in this test, except the Taffanel barriers, and served 
to indicate the time when the explosive wave reached 
them. 

The test appeared to be quite satisfactory and demon- 
strated, to a degree, the efficacy of coal-dust barriers 
to arrest the propagation of an explosion in mine en- 
tries. At the moment of explosion there was a distinct 
shock felt, and a few seconds later a huge puff or blast of 
smoke and dust issued from the main entry at A. This, 
however, was unaccompanied by any evidence of flame. 
About the space of three seconds after this blast from 
A, there was a light puff of dust and smoke that issued 
from the mine where the fan drift enters the return air 
course. This, however, was very light. 


In the evening, the members of the Institute and guests 
were banqueted at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, at which 
time all the ladies of the party were present, and an 
eloquent address was given by David Ross, former Labor 
Commissioner of Illinois. 


The last day of the session, Friday, June 12, was 
marked by the reading of two valuable papers, the first 
entitled “The Value of Organized Effort in Increasing 
Safety in Mines,” by Mine Inspector I. G. Roby, of Penn- 
sylvania; and the second entitled “Some Recent Experi- 
ments Pertaining to Control of Mine Explosions,” by 
George S. Rice, engineer Bureau of Mines. These papers 
were both followed by discussion. The reports of com- 
mittees and the election of officers, together with the 
selection of St. Louis, Mo., as the place for holding the 
next annual meeting, closed the business of the session. 
The afternoon was devoted to an inspection of the prin- 
cipal features of interest in and about the city, auto- 
mobiles being provided for the purpose. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: John Dunlop, Peoria, Ill., president; J. B. Me- 
Dermott, Helena, Mont., first vice-president; George H. 
Sylvester, Rockwood, Tenn., second vice-president; 
Thomas Graham, Victoria, B. C., Canada, third vice- 
president; James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn., secretary; 
R. S. Wheatley, Salineville, Ohio, assistant secretary; 
Joseph Knapper, Dravosburg, Penn., treasurer; J. T, 
Beard, New York City, editor-in-chief. 

The meeting, taken as a whole, was one of the most 
successful thus far held. There was a larger attendance 
of members than on any previous occasion. This was 
chiefly due to the fact that the place of meeting was the 
most central point in the coal fields, and more easily ac- 
cessible than any other point that could have been chosen. 
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New Anthracite Discovery 


An anthracite coal field has recently been discovered 
in the Province of British Columbia, Canada, within two 
miles of the G. T. P. Railway, main line. Frank Frank, 
of Vancouver, B. C., and for years a prominent coal 
man of Ontario, has located several seams, one appar- 
ently 40 ft. wide, and has had an analysis made of the 
coal outcroppings discovered showing: Carbon, 80.93 per 
cent.; volatile matter, 7.07 per cent.; moisture, 4.02 per 
cent.; and ash, 7.98 per cent. Specific gravity, 1.661. 
The coal makes a strong and lasting fire, free from 
clinker. The early development of this field will mean 
a great deal to the entire Pacific coast, as well as to the 
Asiatic markets. Iron ore is also much in evidence. 

A Simple Slate Picker 


One of the most difficult problems encountered in the 
preparation of anthracite is the efficient removal of the 
slate and refuse from the coal. In the smaller sizes 
such as pea, hand picking is out of the question, and 
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SEMI-PERFORATED PLATE OF THE KERRIGAN SLATE 
PICKER 


if this slate is not removed in some manner the ash con- 
tent of the fuel may be extremely high. 

Many ingenious mechanical devices have been tried for 
slate removal, one of the simplest of which is the Kerri- 
gan slate picker, manufactured by the Cross Engineering 
Co., of Carbondale, Penn. This consists of what might be 
termed a semi-perforated plate, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which is usually attached to the end 
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of the screen. The slot leaves cut in the plate are raised to 
allow the slate, bone, and other flat refuse, which is 
heavier than the coal, to pass through, while the coal 
itself passes over, 

This device will clean coal from No. 1 Buckwheat up, 
but has proven especially satisfactory in the removal of 
flat refuse from pea, nut, and stove sizes, and when 
placed upon the end of mud screens will automatically 
remove all but about 2 per cent. of the slate and other 
flat refuse. 

This device is most frequently used on the discharge 
end of jigging screens, and does not decrease the screen- 
ing area. It has also been found satisfactory when used 
at a point above where the coal enters the jig. 

The slot leaves are adjusted for a given size of coal 
such as chestnut, for instance, at the time of manufac- 
ture, but may be easily readjusted to meet the some- 
times varying conditions found in different localities. 

Imcreasing Hoisting Capacity 

By RatpH W. Mayrr* 


The capacity of the haulage plant at a mine of the 
Northwestern Improvement Co., at Roslyn, Wash., was 
almost doubled recently by the addition of one electric 
locomotive to supplement the work of the hoisting engine. 

At this mine the coal measure lies at an inclination of 
about 20 deg., outcropping at the top of a hill and extend- 
ing beneath a valley. It is worked by means of a slope 
driven in the coal. The railroad tracks and tipple are 
located at the foot of the hill, a tunnel being driven 
from the tipple until it intersects the slope. Partings and 
side tracks are made at both ends of this tunnel. 

The hoisting engine is located on top of the hill at the 
mouth of the slope. It had been the custom to hoist the 
coal up the slope and drop the loads back onto the part- 
ing at the slope end of the tunnel. At every second hoist 
the cars were coupled together on this parting and 
dropped out of the tunnel to the tipple by the hoisting 
engine and rope, the grade of the tunnel being sufficient 
to allow the loads to run by gravity after they had been 
pulled up the slope a sufficient distance to give them a 
start. 

By using the hoisting engine only to handle the cars 
on the slope, and depositing them at the parting and pro- 
viding a motor to handle the cars in the tunnel, the output 
has been practically doubled at a cost of only a motorman, 
the expense for power, and the maintenance of the loco- 
motive. 

The motor enters the tunnel at the head of a trip of 
empties, leaving them on the empty track next the slope. 
This side track is long enough to accommodate several 
trips of empties, and has a slight down grade toward the 
slope, so that when the motor is uncoupled there is no 
danger of the cars running out of the tunnel. This 
avoids the use of safety blocks or derail switches, and the 
lost time incidental to their use. 

The switch at the outer end of this parting is spring 
operated and set for the empty track, while the inside 
switch is an automatic one set for the loaded track. A 
lever, to which a chain is fastened, is pivoted to an ordin- 
ary switch stand. The chain passes over a pulley and 
a weight is attached to the end of the chain. This holds 
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the switch set for the loaded track and allows the cars to 
be pulled off the empty track, but can be thrown over for 
this track when necessary. 

When set for the loaded track it is in the correct posi- 
tion for both the hoisting engine pulling out of the slope 
and the motor hauling out of the tunnel. 

When the motor uncouples from the empties it runs 
around the end of the parting through the automatic 
switch onto the loaded track and pushes the loads. 
The switch stand for the empty and loaded tracks 
at the tipple is placed a trip’s length inside the tunnel 
from the switch, and connected a crea by means of 
rods the same as is done on railroads. The motorman 
pulls his empty trip off the empty track clear of the switch 
and without leaving his seat throws the lever which sets 
the switch for the loaded track so that he has a clear road 
to the end of the tipple when he returns with the loads. 
A stand is also placed at the switch and so connected that 
the latter may be thrown from either place. 


No DELAY IN HANDLING MINE TIMBER 


Formerly all mine timber was loaded on cars while on 
the main track and the haulage system over the entire 
mine would be at a standstill while two men loaded the 
timber. In their eagerness to cause as little delay as 
possible, they would sometimes fail to fasten securely long 
timbers and rails and accidents would result. Lowering 
the timber on the night shift when few men were work- 
ing was tried. This avoided the delay to the hoisting 
during the day, but the timbers had to be unloaded in 
the mine and reloaded during the day to distribute them 
to the working places. A switch and side track to the 
timber yard at the tipple has now been put in. 

The motorman with the loss of but a few minutes’ time 
drops a trip of empties into this side track and goes on 
with his hauling. The timber men then load the cars and 
have sufficient time to do it properly not being rushed for 
a few minutes and doing nothing for a long time. 

Tonnages of Bituminous Coal 
Plants 


We recently called attention to the size of some of the 
large coal plants in Pennsylvania and Illinois and to 
stimulate emulation of the records in these states, we 
print the lists we have collated in full. Many a thriving 
coal district fails to do as well as the single Iselin plant 
in Indiana County. 

It is only fair to say that if the figures for 1913 were 
taken, the order would not be the same. Important ad- 
vances have been made at Vesta No. 5 and at Lucerne. 
Unfortunately the records of the production of the vari- 
ous states are so far behind the present date that a really 
timely table cannot be constructed. 


TONNAGES OF LARGEST BITUMINOUS PLANTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


1912 

Company and Plant Tonnage 
1 Pittsburgh Gas Coal Co., Iselin Nos. 1-2-3-4............... ee 1,776,410 
2: Vesta Coal ‘Coy, Véstar Noy 4. it A Seah et eres Gere ee 1,555,420 
3 Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Crescent. . 972,222 
4 Westmoreland Coal Co., Export Nos. 1-2..........c0.0ee00e% 955,622 
5 Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co., Yatesboro. . 952,027 

6 Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., Sagamore Nos. 13-15 
L6-1 7-18 65.35 1.55, sata Bo Bes ahetoes’ oduvol einhs ondele ee tuee Stet ele phe ees 913,786 
7 Pittsburgh Coal Co., Moon Run Nos. 1-2-3.................- 798,161 
8 Washington Coal & Coke Co., Washington No. 2............. 740,517 
9,71..C. Brick Coke Co.) Standard No6s,-2-300. os ence eee 731,005 
10: Cambria Steel Co, Rolling Mall 72g een ane ce ee eee 724,168 
11 Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Jamison No. 4................2005 723,120 
12 Washington Coal & Coke Co., Washington No. 1............. 716,936 
13 Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Eureka No. 36.............. 709,683 
14 Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., Acme 1-2...............- 678,837 
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15 Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co., Ernest Nos. 1-2-3-4...... 
16 Northwestern Mining and Exchange Co., Eriton.......... chemi 
17 Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Eureka No. 40.............. 


18 Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Jamison No. 2 


a ry 


19 Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. & Coal Co., G or No. 7............ 


20 Westmoreland Coal Co., Criterion 
21 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Shoaf Nos. 1-2 
22 Westmoreland Coal Co., Magee 


Ce 


ra een eer Oe 


23 Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Lucerne Nos. 1-2-3.... 
24 Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. & Coal Co., C or No. 3............ 


25 Pittsburgh Coal Co., Banning 


26 Rochester & Pittsburgh ihe i: Iron Co., Eleanora Shaft...... 

BO] ee ve vcale's mabe cols eg eee 
28 Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. & Coal Co., B.or No: 2g nae eee 
29 Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
30 Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron ear Adrian Nowe 


27 Pittsburgh Buffalo Co., 


31 Ellsworth Collieries Co., 
32 Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Salem 
33 Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., 
34 Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. & Coal Co., F 


Ellsworth No. 2 


Eureka No. 35.....-........ 


35 Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Jamison No. 3. 
36 Jenner Quemahoning Coal Co., Jerome No. 1................. 
37 Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, Canoe Ridge Nos. 1-2- 


38 Sines Coal Co., Blaine 
39 Allegheny Coal Co., Hancock Shaft 
40 Penn Gas Coal Co., Penn Gas No. 2 


41 Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth No. 1. 


42 H. C. Frick Coke Co., 


48 Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., Shoenberger 
49 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Leckrone Nos. 1-2-3....... 


50 Vesta Coal Co., Vesta 


51 Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth Nos. 3-4 
52 Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Alice 
53 Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Eureka No. 37 
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44 Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Helvetia-Stanley 
45 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Buffington 
46 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Edenborn 


NG—5. ee noe 


54 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Mammoth Shaft... 
55 National Mining Co., National No. 2..... 
56 Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., 
57 Mongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Fayette City. . 


58 Taylor Coal & Coke Co., 
59 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Continental No. 1 
60 Thompson-Connellsville Coke Co., Thompson No. 1 
61 Bessemer Coal & Coke Co., Bessemer No. 1;' 


Searight 


Osborne Nos. 1-2 


62 National Mining Co., National No. 1..... 


63 Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
64 Ocean Coal Co., Ocean No. 2 
65 Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Carbon 


66 Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Sewickley.... 
67 Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Black Dia- 


mond 


69 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Lemont No. 1..... 


78 Pittsburgh Coal Co., Arnold No. 2....... 


79 H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
80 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Merigriney re 1 


Trotter 


81 Pittsburgh Coal Co., First Pool N 


82 Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Apollo 


83 Pittsburgh Coal Co., Mansfield No. 2.... 
84 Diamond Coal & Coke Co., Huston Run.. 


85 Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co., Dagus Nos. 1-2-3, er 


Eureka No. 42 
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68 Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., Jerome No. 2 


70 Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Keystone Shaft 
71 United Coal Co., Rich Hill 
72 Ocean Coal Co., Ocean No. 1 


74 Republic Iron & Steel Co., Republic 
75 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Leisenring No. 3 
76 Brier Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill 
77 H.‘C. Frick Co., Bridgeport 
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86 Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co.,-Soldier Nos. 1-2-3-5. 


87 Westmoreland Coal Co., 
88 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Footedale. . ; 
89 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Leisenring No. 2.. ay 
90 H. C. Frick Coke Co., York Run 
91 H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
' 92H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
93 Valley Camp Coal Co., Valley Camp 
94 Saltsburg Coal Co., Foster Nos. 1-2-3 
95 H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
96 Pittsburgh Coal Co., Harrison 
97 Allegheny River Mining Co., Conifer No. 3 


Westmoreland Shaft 
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Collier 


Lambert 


98 Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., 
99 Monongahela Valley Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Tremont. . 
100 Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Florence Nos. 1-2.... 
101 Monongahela Valley Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Lovedale. . 


102 Pittsburgh Coal Co., 


Midland 


Nove 


103 Lincoln Coal & Coke Co., Lincoln No. 1. 


TONNAGES OF LARGEST PRODUCERS IN ILLINOIS 
1 Superior Coal Co., No. 


2 Superior Coal Co., No. 


3 New Staunton Coal ce No. 1 


4 Superior Coal Co., No. 


5 Bunsen Coal Co., Venrnilicn 
6 Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., No. 8 
7 St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., 


8 Bunsen Coal Co., No. 
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9 Johnson City Coal Corporation, No. 1.... 


10 Consolidation Coal Co., No. 14 
11 United Coal Mining Co., No. 1 


12 O’Gara Coal Co., No 


15 Saline County Coal Co., No. 2 
16 Chicago, Wilmington & Vermilion Coal Co., No. 1 


NOs Zener 
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17 Ziegler District Colliery Co., N mine...... 


18 Jones Adams Coal Co., Peerless 
19 Consolidated Coal Co., 


20 Sesser Coal Co 
21 Bell Zoller Mining Co., 


23 St. Paul Coal Co., 


No. 15 
No. 1 


24 Chicago & Conia Coal Comat ae oe 


25 Shoal Creek Coal Co., 


NOs Ls ois 
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22 Madison Coal Corporation, INO. Oa. Shee Somes "4 
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673,956 
658,014 
645,014 
644,500 
641,040 
622,211 
599,876 
592,707 
591,169 
586,914 
582,896 
579,714 
567,350 
567,209 
566,577 
563,356 
557,082 
551,800 
551,570 
549,888 
548,400 
545,306 


544,764 
534,846 
531,235 
524,997 
524,101 
512,437 
507,604 
504,826 
504,579 
503,485 
503,225 
501,729 
493,128 
487,039 
487,000 
485,749 
476,605 
471,626 
470,878 
469,569 
468,896 
467,302 
462,410 
461,894 
461,569 
458,537 
458,415 
457,444 
455,792 
454,613 


453,115 
452,714 
452,198 
449,171 
448,910 
445,037 


426, 694 
425, 678 


425,201 
424,917 


837,979 
791,835 
737,632 
673,717 


640,664 


570,695 
564,708 


407, 420 
407,025 
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Milwaukee’s Coaling Plants 


Milwaukee, which has become one of the greatest coal- 
distributing points on the Upper Lakes, furnishes a con- 
spicuous example of extraordinary efficiency in the line 
of coal handling. The necessity for taking care of over 
5,000,000 tons of coal during a comparatively short sea- 
son of navigation, calls for the use of the best modern 
appliances, and in this respect Milwaukee is not out- 
classed by any port on the inland lakes. 

There are 28 coal-receiving plants along the several 
channels which go to make up Milwaukee Harbor. More 


than half of these are located in the Menominee Valley, 
which is the busiest manufacturing center of the city. 
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ever constructed. It has a clear span of 360 ft. and 
cantilever extension of 120 ft., and carries a five-ton 
bucket. At this plant three fast hoists take coal from. 
vessels at the rate of 300 tons per hour each, or a total 
of 900 tons per hour. The equipment delivers coal into 
storage at the rate of 600 tons per hour by belt con- 
veyors, and out of storage by bucket conveyors at the rate 
of 400 tons per hour. The plant was designed to handle 
1,500,000 tons of coal over the dock in the course of a 
season. 

At least six of the yards at Milwaukee are equipped to 
unload cargoes ranging between 5000 and 10,000 tons in 
the course of 10 hr. An unusual feature of the coal- 





Coat Dock ON THE UPPER MENOMINEE 


The 28 coal-receiving plants at Milwaukee have a com- 
bined storage capacity of something like 4,000,000 tons, 
while the machinery with which they are equipped repre- 
sents an unloading capacity of 100,000 tons every 10 hr. 
and called for an investment of about $2,000,000. With- 
out exception the various plants are equipped with the 
very best machinery applicable to existing dock situa- 
tions, but there are several conspicuous examples of ca- 
pacity and efficiency which deserve mention. 

The 16th St. yard of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Co. is equipped with two portable eight-ton man-trolley 
bridges and two portable steel towers, the outfit being 
capable of unloading 20,000 tons of coal in the space of 
10 hr. There is only one larger man-trolley on the upper 
lakes, a 10-ton bridge at Superior, Wis. 

The revolving bridge at the works of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co. is said to be the largest gantry crane 


RIVER AT MILWAUKEE 


handling system is the employment of two river barges 
which were formerly lake schooners, by the Milwaukee- 
Western Fuel Co. One of the barges is equipped with 
elevating machinery by which coal is transferred direct 
to bins or yards connected with power houses, thus avoid- 
ing a vast amount of teaming. 

The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. will soon be in 
shape to receive coal over its new dock on the South 
Menominee Canal. The steel hoists are nearing com- 
pletion and dredges are deepening the canal and slip 
on which the dock is located. This company contemplates 
the establishment of another dock on the Kinnickinnic 
Basin. 


a 


In some boiler houses as much as 4.7 kw. per hr. is allowed 
per rated boiler horsepower. The tendency to force boilers 
to a higher steam output is on the increase.—Bromley in 
“Power.” 
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Alfred W. Calloway 


In all the category of coal-mining men there is no 
name more suitable to conjure with than that of A. W. 
Calloway. Production and Calloway are synonymous. 
Maximum output and Calloway also mean the same thing. 
Yet he doesn’t hurry, nor run, nor fuss, nor yell, but 
somehow or other lots and lots of coal flows over the 
tipple. 

When most men holding high positions of authority 
change their place of abode and become identified with 
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ALFRED W. CALLOWAY 


new activities in an entirely different field, the question is 
asked, Can they repeat? Meaning, in plain English, Can 
they handle the new work with as much success as they 
did the old? However, there are some men whom we take 
for granted. Much is expected of them in the way of 
quantity and quality, and they invariably deliver the 
goods in exact accord with preliminary specifications. 
Such a man is Mr. Calloway, and no one of his friends 
doubts but that he will get as much in proportion out of 
the West Virginia mines he now manages as he did out 
of the Pennsylvania plants, which were brought to such a 
high state of efficiency under his direction. 

A. W. Calloway was born June 21, 1872, at Man- 
chester, England. He came to America when 10 years 
of age and entered the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He graduated from one of the Brooklyn High Schools 
when he was 16. 

This ended Mr, Calloway’s school days, and he im- 
mediately entered the engineering corps of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, remaining in this line of work for the 
same company during the succeeding five years. Leaving 
the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1893, he be- 
came identified with the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Iron Co., of Punxsutawney, Penn., his first work being in 
the operating department. He continued in the service of 
this corporation for 20 years, winning successive promo- 
tions, which finally placed him in the office of the gen- 
eral manager of the company, with headquarters at In- 
diana, Penn. 

During his years of service in Pennsylvania, Mr. Cal- 
loway came to be recognized as one of the leading spirits 
in the bituminous industry of that great coal state. He 
identified himself with the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, and after serving as vice-president of that or- 
ganization in 1910 and 1911, was elected president of 
the Institute in 1912, resigning in 1913 on account of 
pressure of other duties. He was appointed to the Bi- 
tuminous Inspectors’ Examining Board of the State of 
Pennsylvania in March, 1913, for the term of four years, 
by Governor Tener., and at the first meeting of the board 
was chosen president. 

In December, 1913, Mr. Calloway resigned his position 
with the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., to ac- 
cept the vice-presidency and general managership of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co. In March of this year, Mr, Callo- 
way was elected president of the Davis company, which 
advancement was due to the quick recognition of his 
exceptional ability on the part of the West Virginia cor- 


poration. Aside from being president of the Davis Coal 


& Coke Co., he is also president of the Maryland Smoke- 
less Coal Co., and president of the Buxton & Landstreet 
company. 

Alfred Calloway is a modest unassuming man, whose 
forcefulness, ability and strength of character are indi- 
cated by action—never by blatant boasts. He is beloved 
of his men, respected by his competitors and adversaries. 
He was married in November, 1893 to Miss Mary Hen- 


shey, of Altoona, Penn. They have three children. He 


is the nearest approach to a one-track man in the matter 
of occupation that we have ever known. He is familiar 
with coal mining in all its ramifications, and all his 


energy is concentrated on his activities in this line. He 


says that the only important work of a scientific or literary 
nature he ever did was to sign a subscription blank to 
Coat AGE. 
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[Whenever we have discontinued the short biographi- 
cal sketches of prominent men, published on this page, 
inquiries have come in asking why, and readers have re- 
quested us to continue the work. It is one of the most 
popular pages in our paper. Send us the names of men 
you want us to write a story about.—Ep. ] 


June 20, 1914 
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& Coal and Other Barons 


The expression “coal barons” has received an increased 

fitness from the events in Colorado. The mine owners 
have, like the feudal lords of olden time, supported their 
armed men. We do not think that they themselves would 
_ declare that such a retinue was other than ominous and 
_ unfortunate. Certainly the citizens generally believe it 
is to be deplored. 
But deploring and condemning will serve but little pur- 
_ pose, the main need is for a cure. Such a correction of 
_ the ills besetting our social conditions can be assured 
_ by legislation similar to that which eliminated castle- 
_ building and the maintenance of private armies, which 
_ had been necessary during the Middle Ages. Acts of 
_ parliament and court orders were of no avail. In fact, 
these private armies were the only guarantees of order, 
the forces of the state not having been created. 

There can be no act passed which will prevent an apple 
woman from defending her stock in trade and similarly 
no act will prevent men from preparing to meet in battle 
those who propose to destroy their property or invade 
their inherent rights without title of law. 

The change of the barons from a warlike to a peace- 
_ ful basis was effected by commuting feudal services for a 
_ money payment. This made the state rich and strong 

_and able to impress its power on all those under its tute- 

lage. Secondly, a standing army was brought into exist- 
ence by which rebellion of either barons or people against 
the state was made futile. Our British ancestry, like our- 
selves, feared a standing army, but found in it the only 
safeguard against the existence of private armies, the 
continued maintenance of which is unthinkable under 
modern conditions. 

When the law was enforced by a power which to every 
element was overwhelming, the disarmament of all the 
citizens followed and private guardsmen became un- 
known. It is because we have been remiss in providing 
for good order and for the supremacy of the law that 
the operator, like the applewoman, has had to be on the 
defensive. 

Give both adequate protection, and the needs for de- 
_fense being removed, the means for self-protection will 

not be acquired. The mine guards are the sure outcome 
“of a government, weak because of divided counsels, con- 
stitutional restrictions and disrespect fer legal enact- 
ment. The operators have dispensed with eairde and 
arms twice already, each time as soon as the duly consti- 
_ tuted authority promised the enforcement of even a part 
_ of the law. 

_ They have submitted even to violations of it at the 
hands of duly constituted authorities in the hope of peace. 
_ For example, they have been forbidden by a presidential 
ee from bringing in men to replace those who were 
- driven out by the violence of the strikers and to replace 
~ men who were killed in their attacks. But so long as or- 
ders of the executive are not too obviously unfair and il- 
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legal, they did not and will not protest, even in the courts 
provided for that purpose. 

A better plan than waiting till civil war exists would 
be to provide a force always ready to require an obedience 
to the laws, one which would entirely remove from the 
cperators the necessity of self-defense. A small force of 
constabulary would assure such a result and Colorado 
should not have failed at its last legislative session to 
form such a body . 

Nothing but opposition to all order explains the de- 
feat of the constabulary bill. There is such a body, in ad- 
dition to a standing army, in every country from which 
those people come who have made so much disorder. Here 
when trouble occurs, we have for weeks neither constabu- 
lary, militia nor standing army, for the first does not 
exist, the second is not assembled till disorder becomes 
riot, and the last is only to be obtained when riot becomes 
open rebellion. 

Disorder is in the air—there are riots in Colorado, West 
Virginia, New York and Pennsylvania. All industrial 
workers are discontented with their lot, all are bound to 
form trusts to protect their labor and increase their earn- 
ings at the expense of each other. In order that their 
controversies may always be conducted within the law and 
lawfully restrained, we need in every state a constabulary 
as amenable to discipline and as well trained as that in 
Pennsylvania, 

Occupational Fatigue 


Now comes a doctor who asserts that premature old 
age is brought on our miners by permitting or encourag- 
ing them to spend their leisure time in gardening. The 
extra work after hours is supposed to cause additional 
fatigue, lessening industrial efficieucy and shortening life. 

If this be true, and we must choose between old age 
and our gardens, let us by all means accept the latter 
and pay the price by living a shorter span of years. How- 
ever, we think our medical friend is wrong, for the aver- 
age coal miner is not unlike the workman in any other 
industry. We all need relaxation, and there is no greater 
form of beneficial exercise than gardening when it is done 
for fun and not for business. 

All normal men require diversion—that is, something 
different from our daily grind. The banker and merchant 
take up golf, the younger men probably baseball or other 
forms of strenuous athletics. What could be devised to 
amuse and profit a miner more than a little garden plot, 
with its flowers and wholesome: vegetables? Also, what 
is better calculated to create self-respect which comes with 
decent cheerful surroundings ? 

Anyone who thinks to increase the efficiency of em- 
ployees by housing them in shanties erected on clay banks, 
with an outlook on nature neither fit for beast nor man, 
is following a mistaken policy by planting in men a type 
of religion not likely to help in the campaign for good 
fellowship and contentment so ‘ecessary to industrial 
success. 
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If we have come to a point where miners are worked 
to such a limit, that they must recline and rest their 
bodies from the toot of the closing-down whistle in the 
evening until the first call to work in the morning, then 
let us change conditions by still further shortening the 
hours of labor. No occupation should be permitted to 
claim a man’s energy to the total exclusion of all else. 

The doctor is quite in error. Gur miners are not such 
absolute slaves to their trade as he would have us believe. 
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Concentration of Surface 
Operations 


Some years ago, the man who spread his mine plant 
over a five- or ten-acre lot, had strong arguments to 
back his action. He was afraid that a lire, wining out 
part of his equipment, would spread to other parts and 
above all he was desirous that no conflagration he might 
have would fill his mine with unbreathable gases and suf- 
focate the men. 

But times have changed. Nowadays we build all our 
structures of fireproof material and nothing is gained by 
spreading our plants over all the ground available. If 
the plant is not fireproof, it should be made so, not only 
to save insurance losses and to take care of the workmen, 
but also so that the plant can be concentrated round the 
shaft mouth with perfect safety. 

We recently visited a plant on which much money 
had been spent. Coal for the boilers was hoisted up the 
material shaft and dumped into a larry and then hauled 
electrically on a steel trestie to the boilers, where it was 
stoked by hand. ‘ithe coal should not have been brought 
up that shaft at all, for the boilers ought to have been 
fired with the waste from the picking table or by slack 
screened out of the coal about to be shipped. 

The larry should have been replaced by a conveyor, 
which could have been put in operation without any travel 
or labor. The money saved, by eliminating the trestle 
and larry, even had the conveying distance been the same, 
which was unnecessary, would have paid for the conveyor, 
and made the labor saving clear profit. 

As the power house was located a long way from either 
shaft, the power losses were bound to be considerable, 
and poorly laid and maintained lines made this defect 
even more obvious. Moreover, the blacksmith and car- 
penter shop lay considerably lower than the collar of the 
main shaft. As a result it was not possible to lay a tram 
road connecting the shop with the top of that shaft. Con- 
sequently, if any car is found defective when dumped, it 
must either be laid aside on the ground near the main 
shaft or dropped to the coal bed, transferred to the ma- 
terial shaft, hoisted, and then trammed to the blacksmith 
shop. Life is all too short for such methods. 
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The Clayton Bill 


Of ai! recent legislation, none so vitally concerns the 
coal industry as the Clayton bill. This law has already 
passed the House of Representatives and has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. The parts of 
this bill of especial interest to coal-mining people are as 
follows: 


Sec. 3—That it shall be unlawful for the owner, operator, 
or transporter of the product of any mine to refuse 
arbitrarily to sell such product to a responsible person, firm 
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er corporation who applies to purchase such product for use, 
consumption or resale within the United States or any terri- 
tory thereof . . . and any person violating this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 7. That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of fra- 
ternal, labor, consumers, agricultural or horicultural organi- 
zations, orders or associations instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help, and not having capital stock or conducted for 
profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations, orders, or associations from carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or 
associations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to 
be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
under the antitrust laws. 


Next of interest, and deserving careful study is the 
proposed law to cover the issuance of injunctions. It 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 18—That no restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States, or a judge or the 
judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
Pivyces, or bet.-2en cmployers and employees, or between 
employees or bctween persons employed and persons seeking 
employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute coxr7ern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a property 
right, of the party making the application, for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or prop- 
erty right must be described with particularity in the appli- 
cation which must be in writing and sworn to by the appli- 
cant or by his agent or attorney. And no such restraining 
order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons from 
terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing to 
perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means so to do, or from 
attending at or near a house or place where any person re- 
sides or works, or carries on business or happens to be, for 
the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating in- 
formation, or of peacefully persuading any person to work 
or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; 
or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any per- 
son engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling at 
any place in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or 
from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done 
in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be con- 
sidered or held unlawful. 


Another interesting point is contained in Section 20, 
which provides that in trials for contempt “such trials 
may be by the court or upon demand of the accused by a 
jury.” Still further in Section 21 it is stated “that 
the evidence taken upon the trial of any person so ac- 
cused may be preserved by bills of exception, and any 
judgment of conviction may be reviewed upon writ of 
error in all respects as now provided by law in criminal 
cases; it may be affirmed, reversed or modified as justice 


may require.” 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: E 

Hon. Chas. A. Culberson, of Texas, Chairman. 

Hon. Lee S. Overman, North Carolina. 

Hon. Wm. E. Chilton, West Virginia. 

Hon. James A. O’Gorman, New York. 

Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Florida. 

Hon. James A. Reed, Missouri. 

Hon. Henry F. Ashurst, Arizona. 

Hon. John K. Shields, Tennessee. 

Hon. Thos. A. Walsh, Montana. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, Georgia. 

Hon. C. D. Clark, Wyoming. 

Hon. Wm. P. Dillingham, Vermont. 

Hon. Knute Nelson, Minnesota. 

Hon. George Sutherland, Utah. 

Hon. William EH. Borah, Idaho. 

Hon. Frank B. Brandegee, Connecticut. 

Hon. Elihu Root, New York. 

Hon. Albert Cummins, Iowa. 


We urge that everyone interested in the questions cov- 
ered by the Clayton Bill write his views to some of the 
members of the committee above mentioned. 


beings in general. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Gizsry 


To-day I sneaked off to town to witness my first ball 
game this season. It was not premeditated in the least. 
Ten minutes before I left the office, I had not evcu 
thought of going. I was sitting at my desk brooding 
over last month’s cost sheet, just completed by our dic- 
trict auditor and sent post haste by special messer er, 
when I overheard a conversation between my office boy 
and a commissary driver, standing just outside my office: 

“Hits sure gwine to be some game, Sam.” 

That settled it for me. I followed the impulse. 
two seconds I was enroute. 

I am quite sure that only two seconds elapsed, because 
I spoke two words; they were addresed to my chief clerk, 
“Going out.” 

I enjoyed the game immensely until about the middle 
of the second inning, then I happened to turn in my seat 
to follow a foul with my eyes, when, lo and behold, 
sitting behind me with his gaze intently upon me, I spied 
our general manager. 

Again, I had an impulse; it was to sink through the 
floor; but the general manager broke the spell before I 
could execute it. Come back here, Thompson, he said; 
plenty of elbow room and a better view of the game. 
I went. 

Here a strange thing happened. The general manager 
and I began to discuss our likes and dislikes and all but 
forgot to follow the game. His views, as expressed to 
me, are worth preserving here. I wot attempt to re- 
call his exact words, nor will I worry with quotation 
marks. 

The trouble with most mine superintendents, said he, 
and, in fact, with all men in authority around coal mines, 
is that they don’t cultivate an avocatiou; in consequence, 
they have about as much imagination and humanity as a 
ship’s stoker. I would rather stake iny chances, if I were 
a miner, on a man who sneaked off to the ball park for 
an occasional hour, than on any fellow who stuck to his 
job 365 days in every year. I’ve generally found that 
the mining man who takes an interest in base-ball, loves 
to hunt, fish, raise vegetables, tells capital yarns, loves 
children and books and knows a few things about human 
Just where our men get their idea 
that we expect them to be grinding away at their job 
24 hours in every day in the year, is more than I have 
ever been able to figure out. Yes, actually when we pro- 
pose safety-first contests and prize gardens to some of 


In 


the superintendents, they are at a loss to understand how 
they can spare the time to do their part. 


Undoubtedly, this narrow interest in things in general 


explains in part why coal-mine officials are so easily out- 


no points of live contact with the outside world and no 





ed ve 


classed as debaters, when they get into newspaper contro- 
versies with the Union officials, during strike periods. 
You can’t tell me that a narrow-minded official with 


actual knowledge of books or history, has any chance of 
“moving the masses or even the classes, no matter how 
sound his arguments or outraged his cause, if he has to 
argue against a man who has bled and suffered, even 


though the suffering has been self-inflicted. 


No, sir! We need red-blooded men in command to- 


_ day, who have at least sozne idea as to where the pulse 
of the world can be located. 


ea eh, 
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Another American Mime Safety 
Association Section 


With about 50 miners present from Tower Hill Nos. 
1 and 2, Thompson Nes. 1 and 2 and Orient and Republic 
mines, a meeting was held in the first-aid rooms at Republic 
last evening to organize the Republic section of the American 
Mine Safety Association. Following are the officers elected: 
President, VY. WW. Flemines: vice-president, Ralph Keena; sec- 
retary and tveasurer, H. C. Millward; executive committee, 
William Foyrler, D. R, Millward, Richard Minerd, Dr. C. CG. 
Ryan, a. Lake and C. J. Carroll. 

The next meeting will be held in the Republic first-aid 
rooms on Friday evening, June 19. At this meeting a first- 
aid demonstration will be given in charge of H. O. and D. B. 
Millward. The former has a Slavish first-aid team, whiie his 
brother has two companies of young girls who will execute 
a first-aid drill. .A paper will be read by Dr. C. C. Ryan on 
“The Physician’ in Relation to First Aid.” D. B. Millward 
will respond on behalf of the miners. The American Mine 
Safety Association, of which the new organization forms a 
part, has already charters in 22 states. The Republic section 
will give an outdoor meet sometime this summer and will 
be assisted by a government exhibit. D. B. Millward has a 
large class of first-aid men, women and boys. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Kight Thousand Dollars Not Excessive Recovery for Per- 
sonal Injury—Hight thousand dollars was not excessive re- 
covery for injury to an employee of a fuel company, attrib- 
utable to negligence of the company, where his right leg was 
broken and permanently shortened and distorted. (Wisonsin 
Supreme Court, Janiak vs. Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., 146 
Northwestern Reporter 788.) 


Injury to Miner Through Falling Roof—A Pennsylvania 
mine owner is not responsible for injury to a miner for the 
foreman’s failure to provide sufficient props to support a 
roof at the miner’s place of work, unless the mine owner or 
his representative iknew of the mine foreman’s omission of 
duty, or unless the injured miner voluntarily encountered the 
risk, knowing the danger. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Peters vs. Vesta Coal Company, 90 Atlantic Reporter 65.) 


When Miner Assumes Risk of Injury—ASs a general rule, 
an employee engaged in making an entry in a coal mine as- 
sumes the risk of injury arising from the nature of the work 
as it progresses, and must take customary precautions to 
avoid injury to himself. But, if he is injured as a result of 
omitting ‘timbering at the direction of a superior, the em- 
ploying mining company may be held responsible, if such 
direction appears to have been negligent. (Iowa Supreme 
Court, Williams vs. Craig Dawson Coal Co., 146 Northwestern 
Reporter 735.) 


Liability of Initial Carrier of Interstate Shipment—When 
a railway company receives carload freight under a bill of 
lading calling for delivery at a point in another state, but 
on an understanding that the shipments shail be diverted to 
at through rates 
computed from the place of original shipment, the company 
becomes liable for loss of, or injury to, the shipments on 
such other lines of railroad, under the provision of the Car- 
mack Amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act which 
makes an initial carrier of an interstate shipment liable for 
loss caused by a connecting carrier. (Illinois Supreme Court, 
Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. vs. Union Pacific Ry. Co., 
104 Northeastern Reporter, 666.) 


Right to Recover Under Entire Contract—A coke com- 
pany which agreed, in consideration of its release from a 
contract to deliver its entire product for six months, to sell 
enough coke to enable defendants to fill certain contracts, 
deliveries to be made throughout a period of five months, is 
not entitled to recover for a partial delivery, having deliv- 
ered less in the first month than was called for by the new 
agreement and nothing during the second month. ‘The pres- 
ent is a case in which the manifest purpose of the agree- 
ment would be defeated were it held to be a divisible con- 
tract, thereby allowing the plaintiff not simply to disappoint 
the defendants in what it was intended they should receive 
for a specific and express purpose, but requiring from the 
defendants payments for so much performance as met the 
pleasure, conyenience and advantage of the plaintiff.” (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, Producers Coke Co. vs. Hillman, 90 
Atlantic Reporter 144.) : 
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The Wage-Scale Conference 
im Olio 

Outside influences are said to be at work to help ter- 
minate the Ohio suspension and a hopeful feeling is ex- 
pressed by many who are familiar with the situation. 
After the meeting with the miners’ officials, Gov. Cox 
said he felt encouraged with the day’s proceedings and 
hopeful of the outlook. On the other hand, there are 
other equally expert opinions that there are no prospects 
for immediate settlement because of the poor absorbing 
power of the market. They insist that with the Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky fields operating at 
75% capacity and with a demand greatly below normal, 
the market is being well taken care of. 

Miners in the smaller towns throughout the state are 
said to be feeling the effect of the strike more than ever 
because the stores are insisting on cash for goods. Re- 
cent estimates show that the miners have lost about $2,- 
000,000 in possible earnings since they quit work and that 
the operators have lost even more. 

Little progress was made Wednesday in the conference. 
Eastern Ohio operators are still insisting upon a scale of 
99.2c. or 41.12c. on the mine-run basis and steadily re- 
fuse to consider a higher figure while the miners’ officials 
declare they will not consider such a scale at all. Sena- 


tor Green, author of the mine-run law and secretary- 
treasurer of the miners’ union, offered a proposition to as- 
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certain the average percentage of screenings in all dis- 
tricts in Ohio, but this proposition was not looked upon 
with favor by the eastern Ohio operators. 
Coal Mining in Michigan 

Michigan participated in the general increase in coal 
production in 1913, mining 1,231,786 short tons, valued 
at $2,455,227, according to figures compiled by E. W. 
Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, in codp- 
eration with the State Survey. The increase over 1912 
was 25,556 tons in quantity and $55,776 in value. Michi- 
gan is an important manufacturing state, particularly in 
the making of furniture and in the evaporation of salt. 
The uptodate character of the state’s manufacturing es- 
tablishments is indicated by the fact that most of them 
are equipped with mechanical stokers using slack coal 
that is obtained cheaply from West Virginia and is of 
better quality than the Michigan product. Michigan 
slack thus becomes a drug on the market, and the coal 
mines are obliged to depend almost exclusively on the 
domestic trade, which requires lump coal. The coal mines 
were practically free from labor troubles in 1913, a strike 
of seven men for 180 days being the only one reported. 


Approximately 10 to 15 per cent. better evaporation per 
pound of coal will be obtained in a clean boiler as compared 
with one in which there is a small deposit of scale. Scale 
1/4, in. in thickness causes a loss of 2 per cent. of the fuel 
burned; 1/g. in. in thickness, a loss of 4 per cent. of the fuel, 
and 7s in., 9 or 10 per cent. loss. 
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A Longwall Proposition 


Letter No, 1—Referring to the inquiry of H. R. Hart- 
suff, Coat Acr, June 6, p. 944, referring to the adaptation 
of the longwall method of coal mining to the conditions 
he has described, I would say that the proposition would 
not be an encouraging one. While it might be a physical 
possibility to mine this coal by the longwall method, I 
do not believe it would be commercially profitable. 

My duties, for some time, have concerned the solution 
of just such problems as that presented by Mr, Hartsuff. 
In one case, the conditions were very similar to those he 
has described; and, in that case, we found that entries 


_ with short, wide rooms driven off both the entry and the 


air course were impracticable, insofar as obtaining the 
maximum recovery of coal, per acre, was concerned ; and 
were by no means profitable, from a commercial stand- 
point, disregarding the completeness of the recovery of 


coal. 


The chief difficulty lies in the fact that both the roof 
and the coal have greater crushing strength than the un- 


_ restricted fireclay bottom. The short rooms will not open 


mine, which he refers to as a 


up an area of sufficient breadth to permit of a good fall. 
(The length of the room does not enter into this consid- 
eration.) In the instance referred to by Mr. Hartsuff, I 
doubt whether he could break the absolute roof of the 
“sulphur binder” and the 
overlying strata. I believe this would be a difficult mat- 
ter to accomplish even with a hard bottom, having a 
strength equal to or greater than the top slate. 
Whether or not the working of any coal seam will prove 
to be commercially profitable depends on more factors 
than the physical conditions. But, aside from this, I be- 
lieve it to be perfectly practicable to break any roof. In 
my own experience, I have never met with a condition of 
coal, including the top and bottom, that could not be 
handled by some means. In Mr. Hartsuff’s case, I would 
suggest that the problem of overcoming the heaving of the 
bottom and breaking the absolute roof can probably be 
solved by reducing the load on each pillar and increasing 
the bending moment of the roof. Under these condi- 
tions, however, what is more important than anything 
else is to rob the pillars clean and permit no stumps of 
_ pillars or timbers to remain in the gob. If these are left, 
they will prevent a good roof fall, and the weight resting 
on the pillars will cause the bottom to heave; and result 
-in a squeeze that cannot be controlled. 

In order to reduce the load on the pillars, the ratio of 
width of pillar to width of opening must be increased ; 
-and to increase the bending moment of the roof, wider 
‘rooms must be driven and loaves break lines must be es- 
‘tablished. These should run at an angle of from 45 to 60 
‘deg. with the center lines of the rooms. It seems scarce- 
'ly necessary to add that the rooms must be driven of a 
uniform width and on centers. The requirements of ven- 
tilation will probably make it impracticable to increase 
‘the width of the pillar sufficiently to resist the tendency 
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wise increased. It would seem practicable to drive the 
rooms 250 or 300 ft., provided the miners are not re- 
required to handle their cars between the face of the room 
and the entry. 

In the instance to which I have referred, our coal 
was 38 in. thick; and the mine cars were built low so that 
we did not hace to lift bottom in the rooms, but only on 
the entries. Our rooms were driven 300 ft., with a width 
of 18 ft, on 65-ft. centers. Pillars were robbed as 
quickly as the rooms were completed. No more rooms 
were opened in advance of the robbing than was neces- 
sary to maintain a fair tonnage from the entries tributary 
to the line of robbing. In our case, the roof immediately y 
above the coal was soft and overlaid with a hard sand- 
stone, so that it was necessary to use both cap-pieces and 
footboards for all timbers. For cap-pieces, we used old 
ear planks sawed 12x18 in. ; 

The double-entry system was employed, the entries be- 
ing driven at such an angle with the strike of the seam 
as to give a suitable grade in favor of the loaded cars. 
The rooms were turned to the rise off one entry only. The 
mine, in this case, was opened out in the shape of an 
isosceles triangle, the angles at the base being each 45 
deg., and that at the apex or opening, 90 deg. The break 
line corresponds to the base of the triangle. We experi- 
enced the maximum weight when the robbing line had 
advanced about 350 ft. from the opening. At that time, 
the cover broke 300 ft. to the surface. Later, breaks in 
the mine roof occurred at regular intervals; and, at less 
frequent intervals, breaks extended to the surface. 

The coal was mined in a satisfactory manner, the per- 
centage of recovery, per acre, was increased to about 88 
per cent., from what was formerly about 50 per cent. This 
increase in the percentage of coal recovered enabled us to 
compete successfully with other mines employing more 
wasteful methods of mining. 

A Mine Inspector. 

—_——, W. Va. 


Letter No. 2—In reply to Mr. Hartsufi’s inquiry, relat- 
ing to longwall working, I would suggest that this meth- 
od could be tried without entailing extra expense, and 
without making any material change in the present sys- 
tem of mining, at first. 

The method I would suggest is as follows: Drive two 
pairs of entries, say 100 yd. apart, to the boundary line. 
At the head of these entries, start to turn rooms along the 
line, drawing back the pillars as quickly as the rooms 
are finished and proceeding thus to work out all the coal 
from the boundary toward the old workings. This work 
should be so conducted that the rooms at the head of 
the entries will be the first to finish, so that the pillar 
workings can follow up the rooms, in regular order, 

An important feature in this method of working would 
be to drive all the rooms on centers, for the sake of uni- 
formity ; but especially should this be the case in respect 
to the rooms driven off the two inner entries of each pair, 
so that these rooms will cut into each other in line. 
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The rooms being driven 150 ft. deep, this method will 
give a total line of break equal to the length of four 
rooms, plus the entry centers, or between 600 and 700 
ft., which should cause the “sulphur binder” to break and 
fall, eventually, when the rooms and pillars have been 
worked back a sufficient distance from the boundary line. 

When this fall occurs, longwall working can be started 
on the retreating plan, the coal being worked back on 
the butts. There would be 300 ft. plus the entry centers, 
of working face, to each pair of entries or roads. The 
coal can probably be cut by longwall mining machines 
operated across the face. The mining should be done 
in the fireclay, to avoid the loss of coal. The longwall 
face should be protected by four or five rows of posts set 
according to a systematic method, and, for greater safety, 
two rows of cribs may be used. These should be set on 
slack or dirt so that they can be readily removed as the 
work progresses. All timbers should be recovered and 
used again. The number of men that could be employed 
on this face would be determined by local conditions and 
customs. 

This system of mining by longwall will afford the 
loader an increased earning capacity, as the track is car- 
ried along the face on steel ties and moved forward as the 
work advances. The car is thus always close to the coal 
to be loaded. It is important to employ a sufficient num- 
ber of men that the face will retreat rapidly. 

This system affords all the advantages of the longwall 
method of mining. The only possible difficulty that could 
arise would occur‘in the event of a break closing the long- 
wall face. This, however, is not likely to take place, as I 
believe the conditions described by Mr. Hartsuff are fav- 
orable for such a method of working. The first break 
would give the roof strata a free end, after which the ac- 
tion of the overburden could be controlled by cribs and 
posts, as the great weight would naturally settle on the 
gob, in the rear of the working face. 
~ Should the adoption of this longwall method of work- 
ing prove successful in Mr, Hartsuff’s case, it would not 
be necessary to continue work longer in the rooms. More 
entries could be driven to the line and the work brought 
back in the manner described. No packwalls will be re- 
quired in this system of mining. The expense for yard- 
age, in driving the entries, will not be as great as shooting 
down the roof, building the necessary packwalls and keep- 
ing open roads, as required in the regular longwall sys- 
tem. All the roads here are in the solid coal, and will re- 
quire little or no upkeep. 

JOHN CRAWFORD, 
Foreman, Mine No. 1, 
The Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal Co. 
Steel, Ohio. 





Letter No. 3—I believe the conditions described by 
Mr. Hartsuff, Coat Agr, June 6, p. 944, are favorable 
for employing the longwall method of mining. The roof 
slate, which he states can be shot down, will form good 
material for the packs; and if these are properly built 
and kept in good shape, all squeezes can be controlled. 

As the “sulphur binder” is strong, it will allow a large 
area of coal to be taken out before the roof starts to 
settle. By that time, the packs will have become quite 
solid, owing to the roof slate drawing away from the rock 
and settling down on the packwalls. This will form 
more or less of a cushion over the packs to receive the 
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great weight of the overburden when the first break 
occurs. 

By that time, however, another cross-road will have 
been started at the coal face, which will cut off the other 
lengthening roads in which the tracking can then be 
pulled and used again. It is important to draw all tim- 
ber when building the packs. With reference to the cost 
of the work, much will depend on the class of labor em- 
ployed. The men must understand how to build good 
uniform packs so as to make them solid, as the success 
of the method depends largely on the character of the 
packwalls. 

-The entire work must be in the charge of an experi- 
enced miner who has a thorough knowledge of longwall 
methods. Good packing means good ventilation. The 
mine foreman must outline the work and mark where 
the packs are needed. The work of building these packs 
is performed mostly by night men. The slate is drilled 
in the day time and blasted down between shifts, ready 
for the night men to stow away. It will be sufficient 
to carry a 12-ft. pack on each side of the roads, which 
should be turned every 60 ft. The coal face should be 
“staggered,” by which I mean one place should be about 
30 ft. ahead of the other. New crossroads should he 
started every 200 yd., so as to cut out the old territory or 
worked-out area. ; 

Tf longwall work is properly conducted, 100 per cent. 
of the coal can be extracted. This feature alone is a 
great advantage and goes a long way toward reducing 
the cost of producton. If Mr. Hartsuff will work one 
portion of the mine on the room-and-pillar system and 
operate the other on the longwall system, and compare 
the cost of the two, he will undoubtedly find that the 
longwall method will prove the best system to adopt. 

Jacop RIvey. 

Universal, Ind. 


The *“Safety-First®? Call 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the “Safety-First” cam- 
paign, so often mentioned in Coat AGE, a short time ago 
certain West Virginia coal operators appointed “safety 
inspectors” for service in their mines. The sole duty 
of these inspectors, as stated, was to assist the mine fore- 
man in regard to everything relating to the safety of the 
employees and the mine. 

The operators, at that time, addressed a letter to the 
chief of the Department of Mines in West Virginia, Earl 
A. Henry, acquainting him with their action. Codper- 
ating with them, Mr. Henry, at once, railed a copy of 
the letter he had received to every coal operator in the 


- state, in an effort to interest them in similar measures. 


In contrast with this safety movement in West Vir- 
ginia, compare the recent action of 400 miners employed 
by the J. R. Crowe Coal Co., at their mines Nos. 19 and 
20, at Seammon and West Mineral, Kan., who are re- 
ported to have “walked out,” stating that they would not 
return to work until the danger signs that had been 
posted by Gen. Supt. R. A. Gray, in and about the mines, 
had been removed. The men claimed that they could take 
care of themselves without such reminders of danger. 

These two examples, though not typical, serve to illus- 
trate the relative importance placed on the “Safety-First” 
movement by some operators and miners. Not all oper- 
ators go to the same length or take the same interest as 
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common use are classified under their proper heads. 


tions of another formula or obtained by substitution. : 
ealculations, in the table, all refer to an airway 5x10 ft. in 
cross-section and 4000 ft. long, passing an air current of, say 
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those in West Virginia and Supt. Crowe in Kansas. 
Neither do all miners go to the same length as those em- 
ployed by the J. R. Crowe Coal Co. to which we have re- 
ferred. On the whole, miners as a class, manifest greater 
indifference to the “Safety-First” campaign than would 
naturally be expected since it is chiefly in their interest 
that the work is being pushed. 

The extra expense entailed in the effort to secure 
greater safety in the mine falls wholly on the operators, 
not a cent being taken from the miners. While it is true 
that the operators are repaid, to an extent, for this ex- 
penditure, by a reduction of the accident list, lawsuits, 
damages and payments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund, the movement for greater safety does not emanate 
purely from selfish motives, and the benefits to the miner 
far exceed in value those derived therefrom by the oper- 
ator. Who can place a value on a human life? Miners 
would do well to remember this. 

In view of these facts, it is strange that miners as a 
whole do not take a greater interest in this campaign 
for safety. While there are many points on which oper- 
ators and miners will continue to disagree, the safety 
campaign certainly affords an opportunity for their ear- 
nest codperation. The effort to secure greater safety in 
mines should appear to all labor leaders, who should take 
active steps to enlist the rank and file of the miners in 
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the movement. Instead of labor agitators devoting their 
time and energies to discover points that will arouse dis- 
satisfaction among the workers, if these men would de- 
vote a few remarks to the interest of safety in the mines, 
their services would be more effective and better appreci- 
ated by those whom they attempt to serve. 

The fact that little space is given to promulgate the 
safety movement, in labor papers, and the limited efforts 
put forth by labor organizations to secure the same end, 
all reflect on the attitude of these workers toward the de- 
mand for the hearty codperation of all parties engaged in 
the work of mining coal. Miners should apply the of- 
ficial motto of their organization to their own attitude in 
relation to their employers—the coal operators. This 
motto “United we stand; divided we fall” if applied and 
made to include the entire coal industry—operators and 
miners—would produce an untold effect. Present condi- 
tions in the mining world are demonstrating the truth 
that the “get-together spirit” is the highway to increased 
efficiency and increased earnings. 

The “Safety-First” campaign is not a dream but a 
practical, worthy attempt. The goal, however, can only 
be reached when all unite in a consistent effort to further 
the work. 


Gro. N. LANTZ. 


New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Basal Formulas—There are, in fact, but two truly basal 
formulas, in mine ventilation; the one expressing the resist- 
ance that an airway offers to the passage of an air current 
having a certain velocity; the other expressing the power on 
the air producing a certain velocity in an airway, against a 
certain resistance. These formulas, which have been pre- 
viously explained, are as follows: 


Resistance of airway, R= pa = ksv? 
Power on the air, u = pav = ksv* 

From these two simple formulas as a basis, with the aid 
of a few other recognized formulas and principles for deter- 
mining the quantity, horsepower, water gage, rubbing sur- 
face, etc., all the numerous formulas of mine ventilation are 
derived. 

An Important Principle—One of the most important prin- 
ciples of mine ventilation may be stated briefly as follows: 

Every airway or mine possesses a certain definite resisting 
power, which is determined by the ratio of its area of passage 
to rubbing surface. For this reason, a given power will pro- 
duce a certain velocity and develop a certain resistance, in a 
given airway; the velocity of the air current varying in- 
versely as the resistance. Ventilating pressure is caused by 
and equal to the resistance developed. Power, then, creates 
velocity, which in the airway develops resistance; and the 
resistance produces pressure, yi. 

The conclusion is, therefore, evident that it is the resisting 
power of a mine or airway that determines the velocity and 
pressure a given power will produce in that airway. The air- 
way, it is clear only possesses this resisting power poten- 
tially, its development requiring the passage of an air cur- 
rent. Hence, it is proper to term such resisting power, ex- 
pressed in terms of the airway, the “potential of the airway” 
or the “mine potential,” in respect to a mine. 

As has been explained, the equivalent of the mine potential, 
expressed in terms of the power, quantity or pressure, 1S 
properly called the “potential of the circulation.” 

Illustration of Formulas—To illustrate the use of formulas 
in mine ventilation, and to make clear their application, the 
following table is given, in which most of the SO aa ee in 

any 


of these formulas, as will be observed, are simple wanes 
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25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
The Airway— 











Perimeter, o = 2(5+ 10)’ = 30 ft. 
Length, 7 = 4000 ft. 
Rubbing surface, &8= lo s = 4000 * 30 = 120,000 sq.ft. 
Sectional area, a= 5X 10 = 50 sq.ft. 
Potential of a 50 
irway or mine, X =~— X= —- = 373.4 
geld ’ ks ~” 0.00000002 x 120,000 
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The Air Current— 


. ; q 25,000 , 
Velocity, Ae oad at aaa 500 ft. per min. 
meee eX so J Ayuda 34 SO 
ks 0.00000002 x 120.000 
= 500 ft. per min. 
i Faroe 3 
oN ee oN eae 8 800,000 tat Fas 
ks 0.00000002 X 120,000 


= 500 ft. per min. 























_ wu _ 300,000 _ . 
ta = v.= 12 x 507 500 ft. per min. 
Potential of 9 
circulation, X = a xX = seh = sio.4 
V u Y 300,000 
3/3 3 12 
25, 3 
X= a x=N > = 373.4 
Quantity, C100 qa = 50 X 500 = 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
face = a 
pa 12 X 50 
=a — = 50 — 
q \ ks # von X 120,000 
= 25.000 cu.ft. per min. 
3 can 3 
u F 300,000 
a Ae =A50) OS hence PL Fh. 
eae N 8 perth V s-aaoaa00 X 120,000 
= 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
uU 300,000 
q= - gs Teo 25,000 cu.ft. per min: 
q=Xfu a = 373.4 f¥ 300,000 
= 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
q@=XVXp qq = 373.4 a 373.4 X 12 
= 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 
ks v2 
MRS penis » = 9:00000002 X_120,000_x_5002 
= 12 lb. per sq.ft. 
ne k sq? _ 0.00000002 X 120,000 25,0002 
as Ll 502 
= 12 lb. per sq.ft. 
u 300,000 F 
@? 25,0002 
p= xX p= 373.42 = 12-1d. per sq.ft. 
p= 5.2wg p = 5.2 X 2.3 = say 12 lb. per sq.ft. 
Resistance, R= pa R = 12 X 50 = 600 Jb. 
R = ksv? R =0.00000002 x 120,000 x 5002 = 600 lb. 
u 300,000 
R =a = gees = 
= R “500 600 lb. 
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Cubic Contents of a Bushell 
of Coal 


Kindly state the number of cubic inches contained in 
a bushel of coal, assuming 80 |b. per bu., for loose coal. 

J. S. WATSON. 

Baxter, W. Va. 

The cubic capacity of the standard U. S. bushel is 
2150.42 cu.in. The weight of this volume of water is 62.5 
x 2150.42 — 1728 = 77.7 lb. Taking the average 
specific gravity of bituminous coal as 1.3, the weight of 
this volume of solid bituminous coal would be 77.7 x 
1.3 =seaye LOE): 

The legal weight of 80 lb. per bu. of coal in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, and other 
states, allows only 20 per cent. for voids in the loose coat, 
while the legal weight of 76 lb. per bu. for bituminous 
ccal in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Montana, allows 
practically 25 per cent. for voids in the loose coal. These 
data evidently refer to a well shaken bushel, as the allow- 
ance for voids commonly ranges from 30 to 35 per cent. 
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Cleaning Safety Lamp Gauzes 


Will you kindly suggest the best method of cleaning 
safety-lamp gauzes, so as to expedite the work, save time 
and obtain the best results. The usual method of clean- 
ing the gauzes of a large number of safety lamps, es- 
pecially where two gauzes are used in each lamp, con- 
sumes much time and is often imperfectly done. Without 
a close inspection of each gauze, it is difficult to detect 
when this work has been slighted. 

Aside from the use of the common handbrush, which 
we are employing at the present time, is there any other 
cheap and convenient method of doing this work effec- 
tively and avoiding the necessity of installing a special 
machine for that purpose? INQUIRER. 

Johnstown, Penn. 


Some time since, a correspondent stated that the best: 
way to clean a safety-lamp gauze was to hold it before 
a comparatively strong steam jet until perfectly clean, 
then dry before an air blast or in a drying chamber 
through which a current of warm air is passing. 


Two Questions of Safety 


There are two questions I would lke to ask, in CoaL 
~ Aan, that affect to a greater or less extent the safety of 
mine operations. 

1. The coal in our mine is all undercut with chain 
machines, at night. The first thing in the morning, 
the machine cuttings or slack is loaded out from prob- 
ably fifty working places. This is done and the places 
sprinkled, before any shots are fired. I have always 
thought that the dust raised by from 30 to 50 miners 
loading this fine slack (“bug dust” as they call it), at 
the same time, floated in the air and produced a dan- 
gerous condition before firing. Is this the case? 
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2. Is it considered a good plan to carry a part of 
the intake current through some old workings, before 
conducting it to the working places? The present ar- 
rangement could be changed so as to ventilate the old 
places with the return air current, which I think, would 
be safer and better. 

Mine FOREMAN. 








Pe Aa 

In answer to the first question, there can be no doubt 
but that the loading of the fine dust produced by the 
cutting machines, a short time before firing shots 
throughout the mine, is a dangerous practice and should 
be discontinued. Some arrangement should be made by 
which this dust could be loaded out during the night, so 
that three or four hours will elapse before shots are fired 
in the mine. The working places should then be thor- 
oughly sprinkled for a distance back from the face, be- 
fore shots are fired. 

In answer to the second question, it is always a bad 
plan to permit the intake air current or any portion of 
it to circulate through abandoned workings, before reach- 
ing the working face. The ideal plan of mine ventila- 
tion is to conduct the intake current along the main 
roads or air courses to the farthest point inby, as far as 
practicable, and then cause it to return along the work- 
ing face. All abandoned workings should either be ven- 
tilated by a separate “scale” of air, if this can be spared 
from the general circulation at the face; or the return 
air current should be made to circulate through the 
abandoned places, on its way out of the mine. 


Engineer of Mines 

Referring to the inquiry relating to the title “Engi- 
neer of Mines,” Coat AcE, May 9, p. 784, and the answer 
there given, I want to ask, If a man has had seven years’ 
experience in mines of different kinds and has completed 
the mining engineering course contained in 14 volumes 
of the International Correspondence Schools of Seran- 
ton, Penn. and holds their diploma for finishing that 
course, is he entitled to write the letters, E. M., (engi- 
neer of mines) after his name? I would like to learn 
the opinion of reputable mining engineers on this sub- 
My question has reference only to the title, “En- 
gineer of Mines,” and not “Mining Engineer.” 

RaLtpH W. MAYER. 

Roslyn, Wash. 

As principal of the school of mines to which corre- 
spondent has referred, for a period of 16 years, this 
question often came to me from students who had com- 
pleted their course; but then, as now, I was compelled 
to reply that the school was not authorized to give the 
degree, “Engineer of Mines ;” and, therefore, while stud- 
ents who completed the course in mining engineering as 
given by that school, were practical mining engineers and 
could rightly so style themselves, they could not properly 
use the letters, E. M., which refer to a degree the school 
could not give. See, also, Coan Acr, May 9, p. 784. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous and 
Anthracite Examinations 


(BITUMINOUS QUESTIONS, May 5-6, 1914) 


Ques. 10—What information would you enter, in your 
daily report, to comply with the bituminous mine law? 

Ans.—Art. 4, Sec. 18, requires the mine foreman to 
enter each day, in a book provided for that purpose, and 
to sign with ink a report of the condition of the mine, 
stating any danger he may have observed during the day 
or that has been reported to him; besides stating whether 
or not there is a proper supply of material on hand for 
the safe working of the mine, and whether or not the 
requirements of the law are compiled with. 

Ques. 11—What are the legal duties of a shotfirer and 
what instructions should he be given? 

Ans.—Art. 4, Sec. 14, makes it the duty of a shotfirer 
employed in a mine generating explosive gas in quantities 
sufficient to be detected by an approved safety lamp, to 
charge, tamp and fire all holes properly placed by min- 
ers, and to refuse to charge any holes not properly 
placed. The shotfirer shall use none but incombustible 
material for tamping, which must be provided by the 
mine foreman at convenient places inside the mine, All 
such holes shall be fired by an electric apparatus. 

Each shotfirer shall keep a record and report to the 
mine foreman every hole he has refused to charge, every 
blownout shot and every hole that has misfired. Every 
shotfirer or miner permitted to fire his own shot must 
fired, before leaving the mine, to see that no fire or other 
visit and examine the place where such shots have been 
danger is present. No shotfirer shall fire a shot in a place 
where he can detect explosive gas with his safety lamp; 
and, in gaseous and dusty mines where locked safety 
lamps are employed, no holes shall be fired in entries and 
rooms that have not been thoroughly wetted for a dis- 
tance not less than 80 ft. back from the hole to be fired. 


Ques. 12—The water gage reads 2 in., the velocity 


of the air current is 500 ft. per min., and the length of 
air course is 4000 ft.; what would the water gage read 
if the length of this air course be extended to 8000 ft., 
and the velocity of the air current be increased to 800 ft. 
per min. ? 

Ans.—Both the pressure and water gage vary as the 
length of the airway and the square of the velocity of the 


air current. In other words, the water-gage ratio is 


equal to the length ratio, times the square of the velocity 


ratio, which gives, in this case, 


w.g. _ 3000 /800\? _ 2 /8\? _ 2X 64 

aes 90.500) it 25 

Ques. 13—If a workman had his leg broken or had ar- 
teries severed, what would be your method of rendering 
first aid to him, in both cases? 

Ans.—Handle carefully, place in as comfortable a po- 
sition as possible, with soft coal or cushion under frac- 
tured limb. Use a cushioned splint and apply a bandage 


= 5.1 in. 


to hold the limb firmly and prevent the broken bones 
from moving one against another, being careful not to 
bandage too tightly. 

If arteries are severed, press the wound tightly to stop 
or diminish the flow of blood, using a nandkerchief or 
cotton over the fingers to prevent getting dirt into the 
wound. As quickly as possible, apply a tourniquet over 
the artery between the wound and the heart. 


(ANTHRACITE QUESTIONS, May 17-20, 1914) 


Ques. 15—Describe fully your method of examining a 
mine for firedamp, beginning with your preparation be- 
lore entering the mine; and explain each step taken until 
ihe examination is completed and report made to proper 
officials. 

Ans.—Properly clean, fill, trim, examine and adjust 
the safety lamp to be used in the examination of the 
mine. Before descending the shaft, observe the operation 
of the ventilating fan, and note whether it is running at 
its usual speed. Then, place a suitable danger signal at 
the entrance as a warning for men not to enter the mine. 
Proceeding at once to the foot of the downcast shaft or 
intake opening, note whether the usual quantity of air is 
passing into the mine. 

Following the intake air current, proceed to examine, 
it turn, all airways, rooms and other working places, to 
ascertain the possible presence of gas in dangerous quan- 
tities, taking note also of the condition of the roof and 
coal face in each working place. Where gas or other dan- 
ver is found, fence off the entrances to the place anc 
mark the same with the usual danger sign. In this man- 
ner, proceed throughout the section of the mine to be ex- 
amined, and, on completing the work, return at once to 
the shaft or slope bottom and enter the report of the 
examination in the book kept for that purpose. If the 
mine is in safe condition for the men to enter and pro- 
ceed to work, remove the danger signal from the en- 
ivance to the mine and report to the mine foreman that 
all is safe for the men to enter, except the places where 
you have found any danger. The checks of the men 
working in these places should be removed from the 
board so as to prevent them from entering the mine. 

Ques. 14—What device would you use to remove gas 
from holes and cavities in the roof of gangways or 
breasts ? 

Ans.—lIt is often necessary, in such cases, to erect a 
special brattice of canvas that will deflect the air current 
ito the cavity in the roof and sweep out the gas. It is 
not a safe operation to attempt to brush the gas out of 
such a cavity with a piece of canvas. 

Ques. 16—What quantity of air is passing through 
an airway 7 ft. 4 in. high, 11 ft. 9 in. wide, when the 
velocity of the air current is 434 ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 74 & 11% 
=: 861/, sq.ft. Assuming the given reading is an averag? 
reading for this cross-section, the quantity of air in cir- 
culation is 861/, K 4384 = 37,396, say 37,400 cu.ft. per 
min. 
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Washington, D. C. 


In a speech before the National Gas Association of Amer- 
ica at St. Louis, which has just been made public here, Joseph 
A. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of Mines, again emphasizes 
the necessity for a careful use of natural resources. 

Mr. Holmes, who believes that conservation of these re- 
sources is one of the most important problems confronting 
the people of the country today, said, 


I am not interested in any way in that sort of conserva- 
tion which looks toward the locking up of the natural re- 
sources of the country for the future when we need those 
resources ourselves during the present generation. I think 
we will all agree as a practical doctrine of conservation, that 
while we have a right to use everything we need at the 
present time, we have no right to waste unnecessarily what 
is the heritage of generations yet to come. 

It is hard, I find, to get people to realize the importance 
of conserving our natural resources under this principle, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that we have a new, and to some 
extent, undeveloped country, but in talking with people from 
the older countries like Great Britain where they have 
operated industries for a thousand years as compared with 
our one hundred years, I find that they realize what a 
thousand years means and they realize how the resources 
which they are now using at so rapid a rate will, in a few 
hundred years, be practically exhausted and that when 
those resources are exhausted it means almost annihilation 
for any country situated as Great Britain is, and which is so 
entirely dependent for its commercial success upon the de- 
velopment of its various mineral resources with which it 
has been so generously blessed. 

And when we realize the importance of preventing waste 
of mineral resources, drawing our information from the ex- 
perience of the older countries, it makes us more serious in 
dealing with this important problem in this country. 

In the last few decades, we have become a great man- 
ufacturing and industrial nation. In the earlier years of our 
history we were an agricultural people, but when you look at 
our production of coal, which is becoming more and more an 
index of the great industrial progress of the nation, it 
makes us realize pointedly the importance of conservation 
in view of increased demand, for you will find that during the 
past 100 years—it was just about 100 years ago that we be- 
gan to use coal in the United States—we have doubled our 
consumption of fuel every decade. In other words, from 
1900 to 1910 we used almost as much coal as we had used 
during the 75 years preceding. 

When you say that to a man he is apt to reply, ‘Of course 
that cannot keep up indefinitely,” but why may not the 
consumption of coal increase enormously? We used 30 years 
ago about one ton of coal per capita. During the past year 
we _ used nearly six tons of coal per capita. 

More and more we are becoming a labor-saving country; 

more and more we are becoming a manufacturing country; 
more and more we are becoming a country of transportation 
and all our industries depend upon the utilization of our 
natural fuels. 
. My opinion is that replacement of fuels by water power 
is going to be somewhat like the replacement of the street 
transportation facilities of a great city like New York by 
sub-ways and elevated roads. You may remember when the 
construction of elevated roads in New York City was proposed 
people said that these roads would destroy the surfacc lines, 
but they are crowded; and when the subways were projected 
they were to accommodate everybody, and yet the surface 
cars are just as crowded now as they were before the ele- 
vated or the subways were used. 

I don’t believe we will ever notice a difference in our 
consumption of coal or natural gas—except locally—through 
the development of our water power, for that will be an in- 
cident, not_a big factor, in the future development of this 
country. These great resources with which nature has pro- 
vided us are resources which we ought to use wisely and 
by using wisely I mean that they should be used with com- 
een sense, with rigid economy and without any unnecessary 
waste. 


Would Settle Colorado’s Difficulty 


Representative Keating has introduced the following reso- 
lution in the House: 


That the President of the United States is hereby directed 
:to appoint a commission of five persons, distinguished in ex- 
perience, discretion and integrity, and free from any inter- 
est in the disputed questions, to invite the coal operators and 
coal miners of the State of Colorado to immediately submit 
‘the questions in controversy to said commission for settle- 
ment. Said commission shall inquire into, consider, and pass 
upon the questions in controversy, and, if submitted, settle 
the same upon a just and permanent basis, with a view to 
preventing the recurrence of such difficulties in the future, 
and im any contingency make a full report of the facts and 
their conclusions to Congress at the earliest practicable date, 
and not later than Dec. 1, 1914. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


When the Public Service Commission meets again, the 
“members will have before them the books presenting argu- 
ments in the case brought against the anthracite carriers 
for the purpose of obtaining a reduction in the rates for 


transportation of hard coal from the mines in the state to 
Philadelphia. After due consideration is given the arguments 
the decision will be rendered. 

Since this case was heard the Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered an important decision which may 
have some effect upon the opinion of the Commissioners. The 
traffic in the anthracite case is known as intrastate traffic, 
because it is wholly within the state of Pennsylvania, origi- 
nating at the mines in this state and having a destination 
which is also within this state. It is thought by some of the 
Commissioners that the Shreveport decision of the United 
States Court would not have any bearing upon the anthracite 
case. 

Anthracite shipped to Philadelphia for consumption in 
that city and vicinity may be regarded as wholly independ- 
ent of interstate traffic, but shipments made to this port 
for transportation “beyond the capes” as the trade expresses 
it when anthracite is destined to New England, would prob- 
ably fall within the scope of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions jurisdiction whose orders would in such cases be 
paramount to those of the State Commission. The Shreve- 
port case gives an entirely new aspect to the anthracite 
case and consideration must be given by the State Commis- 
sion when rendering its opinion. 

Briefs on the case to test the constitutionality of the an- 
thracite coal tax are now being prepared by attorneys for 
both the coal operators and the state. They will be filed 
shortly, meanwhile the Auditor General is marking time on 
collections, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mt. Carmel—Three men were caught in an explosion of 
gas at the Sioux colliery on June 8, resulting in the death 
of one man, while the others were severely injured. The 
men fired an unusually heavy charge of explosive, which 
ignited the gas. 


Pittston—The families of Edward Delaney and Jacob 
Serma at Port Griffith had an unusual experience early on 
the morning of June 8. The two houses in which the families 
lived dropped into a mine cave almost up to the second stories. 
All were gotten out however from the wrecked dwellings. 


Pottsville—The mine foremen’s Examining Board in the 
19th Anthracite District on June 13, announced that 81 candi- 
dates successfully passed the examination for mine fore- 
men and assistants. The validity of the papers of several 
of the successful candidates will be tested in Court by the 
United Mine Workers of America who assert that only practi- 
cal miners should be allowed to become mine foremen, and 
that the examination should not be open to all classes of em- 
ployees around the collieries. 


North Seranton—On June 12, lightning struck the shaft 
tower at Cayuga colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co., breaking off a section of the wood-work, 
disarranging the electric wires and interfering with the 
hoisting apparatus. For a time it was believed the entire 
electrical appliances of the mine were destroyed. 


Wyoming—Because several of the workmen employed at 
the Westmoreland colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
failed to have their union dues paid up to date, 400 men, the 
entire force went on strike on June 10. The strike is con- 
trary to the agreement entered into by the operators and 
miners and union officials are endeavoring to make it short- 
lived. 


Sugar Noteh—Officials at No. 9 colliery, Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. which was forced to shut down June 10, as a 
result of the workings being flooded from a pond running 
into a part of the mines though a 100 ft. cave, expressed fear 
that the colliery will not resume operations for at least two 
weeks. The efforts to block up the cave in the bottom of the 
pond with bales of hay, stumps of trees and other débris were 
of little avail. Much damage was done by the water, as the 
dirt is washed from beneath the tracks and a large quantity 
of mud is deposited in the gangways. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The adjustment of the wage scale in the 
Pittsburgh district resulted in many of the 40,000 miners re- 
turning to work under a contract that is to be in force for 
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two years. Machine men are to be paid 69c..per ton; pick 
miners, $1 per ton, and each miner is to be provided with an 
electric safety cap lamp. 


Connellsville—The coke trade appears to have settled 
down to a 50 per cent. basis for the summer. The shutting 
down of furnace ovens in this region has ceased for the 
present, and it is hoped no further curtailment will be 
necessary. Merchant plants are making better time. More 
than half of them are working their active ovens six days 
per week, while the remainder will average between four and 
five. 


Rockwood—The Mountain Smokeless Coal Co. at Cassel- 
man which has been closed down for several months will 
again resume operations in the near future. 


Washington—Three men were killed in the mine of the 
Meadowland Coal Co. near here June 12. They were all 
caught under a single fall of slate. 


Lynn Station—The sale of the Cyrilla No. 5 plant of the 
Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. was postponed on June 12 to 
June 26. The sale was started at Cyrilla at 1 o’clock; the 
first bid being $250,000, and the highest $350,000. The latter 
was thought to be insufficient by the trustees and the sale 
was postponed until the above mentioned date. 


Evans Station—The Evans Coal & Coke Co. which has 
been running three days a week for some time past is now 
operating on full time, and giving steady employment to 
about 200 men. The production is about 800 tons per day, 
and the demand promises to continue sufficiently good to 
keep up steady work for a considerable length of time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A liberal estimate places the number of men 
now idle in the Charleston district at 5325, although about 
12,000 quit when the strike was called June 1. t is further 
estimated that the loss to the miners in wages amounts to 
$266,250 per month while the strike lasts. A number of oper- 
ators in the district have, however, signed up with the 
Union. 


Lookout—George Wills and Samuel Cook were killed, and 
Lawrence Wills and Samuel Flint were probably fatally in- 
jured recently when an electric locomotive crashed into 
the tipple of the Blume Coal Co. The men were thrown 
from the tipple into a deep ravene. 


Colliers—The strike of the miners at the West Virginia 
and Pittsburgh Coal Co. was declared off June 12, following 
the announcement of leaders of the miners that they would 
waive demand for recognition of the Union. It was unoffi- 
cially stated that the company had granted the eight-hour 
day, the wage of the United Mine Workers of America in 
the Pittsburgh district, and given the miners the protection 
of the Insurance Department of the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission. 

Moundsville — During a severe thunder storm, recently 
lightning struck the powder house at the Rail & River mine 
No. 3 at Big Run, destroying 2000 dynamite caps but not in- 
juring 1500 pounds of dynamite that were stored near them 
in the same building. 

Bluefield—It is understood that the Sandy Ridge Coal & 


‘Coke Co. has decided to increase its holdings on Lewis Creek, 
and plans are being made for opening one or more mines in 


the near future. 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Contracts have been made by three of the 
southeastern Kentucky coal companies by which they will 
receive the electrical power for operating machinery at their 
mines from the Kentucky Utilities Co., with headquarters in 
Lexington. The mining companies concerned are the Wall- 
ings Creek Coal Co., the Clover Fork Coal Co. and the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co. These concerns have been manufacturing 
their own power, but before the end of the summer will cease 
to do so and receive the current direct from the central sta- 
tion along the transmission line which the Utilities company 
is building into that section. Other similar business will 
likely come to the Utilities company, which is steadily in- 
creasing its operations in the eastern and central part of the 


state. 

Whitesburg—Development undertakings are to be begun 
soon by the Mineral Development Co., owning large bound- 
aries of fine coal lands in Letcher County along the L. & E. 
R.R. Numbers of announcements have been made as to the 
plans of the company, but actual work has not been started. 


OHIO 


Hartford City—The signing of a three-year working con- 
tract between the coal operators and the thousand or more 
men employed in the Pomeroy Bend coalfield has been re- 


. 
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ported. The miners are granted the check-off and a number 
of other concessions not heretofore enjoyed. 


Columbus—The application for an injunction by Ohio 
operators to prevent the anti-screen law from being enforced 
was denied by the Supreme Court of the United States June 
15, which finally settled the question of the constitutionality 
of this law. No further action on the part of Ohio operators 
is contemplated. 

It is estimated that the cost of changing tipples in Ohio 
to conform to the new anti-screen law will mean an outlay 
of about $2,000,000. None of this work has been started as 
yet. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The shops and offices of the Consolidated 
Indiana Coal Co. are being moved from Hymera, Ind., to this 
city, to a site given by the Sullivan Boosters Club. The plant 
has been at Hymera for 10 years. 


Linton—The Wroschner Coal Co. has opened a new strip- 
ping plant six miles north of this city. 


Brazil—Six men recently narrowly escaped asphyxiation 
in the mine of the Brazil Colliery Co. near Billtown. The 
men failed to come to the top when their shift was completed, 
and a searching party of miners found them lying on the 
bottom of the mine unconscious from inhaling gas. They 
were quickly taken to the top, and soon revived. It is 
thought that the accident was due to the men being late in 
firing their shots, as the other miners had discharged their 
shots and the smoke and gas accumulated to such an ex- 
tent that the men were overcome before they could reach 
fresh air. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The Kolb Coal Co., of Mascoutah, has filed, in 
the recorder’s office here, an increase in stock from $6000 to 
$20,000. 

Trenton—The last Trenton coal has been mined, and the 
name will be but a memory in coal-trade circles hereafter. 
The Breese-Trenton Mining Co. found the producing cost 
too high to finish out the small unworked acreage, and has 
abandoned and dismantled the mine. This mine was sunk 
about 12 years ago on the last section containing Trenton 
coal. During the past winter the daily output was 800 tons. 
The regular summer price for the screened sizes of this coal 
was $1.75, and the winter price about $2—the highest priced 
coal in the inner district. 


Danville—The Bunsen Coal Co. has effected an agreement 
with its miners for the ensuing two-year period. 


Hillery—Work, probably not steady but somewhat over 
half time, will soon begin in this district again. It is under- 
stood that as soon as proper arrangements can be made, the 
mines will work from three to five days each week, some 
perhaps doing even better than this. 


Canton—According to reports, the new Gilchrist mine No. 
6 of the Alden Colliery Co. has been closed down indefinitely. 
Operations will be resumed, it is understood, as soon as the 
busy season opens in the late summer or early fall. 


Springfield—Out of 96 applicants for mine managers, first 
and second grade, mine examiners, and hoisting engineers, 
examined by the State Mining Board at the last examination, 
April 20, fifty-eight have been given certificates of compet- 
ency. The details of the list are as follows: Mine Managers, 
first class, examined, 39; passed 21; Mine Managers, second 
class; examined 10; passed 10; Mine Examiners, examined 26; 
passed 16; Hoisting Engineers, examined 21; passed 11. Total 
number of men examined 96; total number passed 58. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—-The interstate field meet proposed for 
Kansas City is now a certainty, though the exact date has 
not yet been fixed. The five state tournaments held in Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma were successes in 
each instance and interest in safety-first and rescue work is 
at a high pitch. H. D. Ryan, of the Bureau of Mines, is in 
charge of the plans for the interstate meet, which will prob- 
ably take place in September. The last of the state competi- 
tions took place at Pittsburgh, Kan., on June 13. 


MONTANA 


Red Lodge—State Coal Mine Inspector, John Sanderson, 
reports that all of the eight applicants for positions as mine 
foremen and fire bosses who took the examination for the 
state certificate recently passed with high marks. The per- 
sentage of 75 is required to obtain a certificate. Every ap- 
plicant turned in papers that came above 80; the majority of 
them over 90. Carl B. Cheek of Washoe turned in the best 
paper, receiving 99 per cent. 
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ARKANSAS 


Heber Springs—A bed of anthracite was discovered in 
court square by blasters who were working on a well, on 
June 8. The vein, 4 ft. thick, was struck at a depth of 36 
ft. Another measure is separated by a layer of soil. The 
anthracite is believed to be of a high grade. 
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Otis Mouser has been elected Vice-President of the Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., in charge of sales and traffic matters. 


BE. J. Prescott has resigned as Comptroller of the Inter- 
state Railroad Co., and has been elected Vice-President of the 
Virginia Coal & Iron Co. 

Governor Dunne of Illinois recently appointed George 
Denny, of Peoria to membership on the State Mine Rescue 
Commission succeeding Stephen Wolschlag, deceased. 


Morris H. Bush, son of the late C. G. Bush, long con- 
nected prominently with the big iron furnaces in the Birm- 
ingham district, was recently elected President of the Shelby 
Tron Co. 

Edward Johnson, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus, Ohio, left recently 
for a trip to European health resorts. He was accompanied 
by his son. 


James E. Roderick, Chief of the State Department of Mines 
of Pennsylvania, was recently operated on in Baltimore for an 
internal ailment of long standing. His condition is re- 
ported good, and an early recovery is anticipated. 


Frank Bradford, Superintendent of the W. J. Rainey plant 
at Moyer, has been retired on a pension. He had been in the 
W. J. Rainey service for 33 years, being superintendent at 
Moyer since the death of Thomas Jones a number of years 


ago. He has been succeeded by Robert Hogsett, of Union- 
town. 
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W. S. Cherry, a pioneer in the development of the north- 
ern Tllinois coal fields, Federal Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Willington & Vermillion Coal Co., died recently at his 
home in Streator, Ill. 
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The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Standard Wires and Cables and Cable Accessories.” Leaflet 
of 12 pages, 3%x6 in. 


The Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, Ohio. Bulletin No. 111-B. 
“Buckeye-Mobiles.”*’ Sixteen pages, 8x10 in., illustrating and 
describing various applications of Buckeye-Mobiles. 


The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Steel-Tape-Armored Cables.” Twelve pages, 6x9 in., illus- 
trating and describing this type of cables and accessories. 


The Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis. 
“Wagon and Truck Loaders.” Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in., il- 
lustrating and describing wagon loaders and their applica- 
tion. 


Heimick Foundry-Machine Co., Fairmont, W. Va. “Frogs 
and Switches.” Twenty-two pages, 5x8 in., illustrating and 
describing frogs, switches, crossovers and other track equip- 
ment. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Forms 
Nos. 8011 and 8011-1. “Little David Riveting Hammers” and 
“Rivet Set Retainer for Little David Riveters.” Twelve pages, 
6x9 in., illustrated. 

Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. Catalog 57. 
“Mining Locomotives.” Forty pages, 7x10 in., illustrating and 
describing the sizes and details of construction of Morgan- 
Gardner locomotives. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago and New York. 
Bulletin No. 154. “The Chicago Stoper.” Twenty-four pages, 
6x9 in., illustrating and describing the Chicago stoper with 
dust allayer attachment. 


The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Catalog No. 14. 
“Overhead Materials, Rail Bonds, Car Equipment, Specialties 
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and High-Tension Porcelain Insulators.” Bound volume of 


606 pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Form 
No. 4020 second edition. “Leyner-Ingersoll Water Drills.” 
Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing Leyner 
drills and some of their applications. 


The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Bright Ball Bearings for Axle Lighting Generators.” Twelve 
pages, 414%4x7 in., giving a brief discussion concerning ball 
bearings and their application to axle generators. 


The Link Beit Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis. 
Advance Section A of General Catalog No. 110. “The Original 
Ewart Detachable Link-Belt and Sprocket Wheels.” One 
hundred and twelve pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing 
this type of link-belt and its attachments. 
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Department of the Intericr, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
Paper 67, “Mine Signboards,”’ by Edwin Higgins and Edward 
Steidle. Fifteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Cement Industry in the United States in 1913.” Twenty-six 
pages, 6x9 in., containing many tables and curves. 


Illinois Coal-MMining Investigations Bulletin 4. “Coal-Min- 
ing Practice in District VII,” by S. O. Andros. Fifty-three 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated with many drawings and halftones. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Abstracts 
of Current Decisions on Mines and Mining, March to Decem- 
ber, 1913,” by J. W. Thompson. One hundred and forty pages, 
6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior. “Report of the Mine Inspector 
for the Territory of Alaska to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1913.” Ten pages, 6x9 in., 
unillustrated. 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research and School of 
Specific Industries, Smoke Investigation Bulletin No. 7. “The 
Effect of Soot in Smoke on Vegetation,” by J. F. Clevenger, 
M. A. Twenty-six pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. ° 


University of Fllinois, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 71. ‘Tests of Bond Between Concrete and Steel,” 
by Duff A. Abrams. Two hundred and forty pages, 6x9 in., 
with many drawings, diagrams, curves and tables. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 57. 
“Safety and Efficiency in Mine Tunneling,’ by David W. 
Brunton and John A. Davis. Two hundred and seventy-one 
pages, 6x9 in.; profusely illustrated with drawings and half- 
tones. 


West Virginia Geological Survey, County Reports, 1914, 
Kanawha County. Bound volume of 679 pages, 6x9 in., with 
many tables, drawings and halftone illustrations. This vol- 
ume is accompanied by three large folder maps in neat cloth- 
bound container of the same size as the book. 
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Scranton, Penn.—Bids will be received within a short time 
by the Scranton Poor District for the erection of a conveyor 
and coal pocket at Clark’s Summit on the railroad siding 
used for freight for the Hillside Home. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The building of the Laclede Gas Co.’s coke 
plant is now under good headway. This work was held up 
on account of the death of Jacob L. Haehlen, the coke expert 
of the Laclede Gas Light Co., who lost his life in the M. A. C. 
fire. 


Streator, Tl. Edward E. Evans, Joseph F. Baldwin, and 
George M. Baldwin have taken the preliminary steps toward 
forming a corporation for the purpose of mining coal. They 
have also leased land lying south of this city, and have com- 
menced work on sinking a mine. 

Cairnbrook, Penn.—The Loyalhanna Coal & Coke Co., con- 
templates the erection of several large blocks of houses to 
be built here in the next two months. After these are 
completed, the company will erect a large office building, a 
store and other structures. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Anthracite Coal Co., which is con- 
trolled by a number of Pittsburgh banks will soon hold a 
meeting to consider the erection of another breaker. This 
firm has developed and proven over 4,000,000 tons of Lykens 
Valley coal and controls 2400 acres. 
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Chicago, Il1—T. A. Lemmon, receiver of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Vermillion Coal Co., has appointed the Allen & 
Garcia Co., Engineers, McCormick Building, Chicago, as con- 
sulting and constructing engineers to complete the construc- 
tion work at the Orient, Franklin County mine, including a 
new rescreening plant, concrete lining for shafts, ete. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., expects to begin work next month on putting in the 
mining towns and operating the Bayview Mines which have 
been under preparation for the past two and a half years. 
The output at the beginning will be somewhat over 1000 tons 
of coal daily. 


Penny, Ky.—An incline 800 ft. long will be constructed by 
the Elkhorn & Shelby Creek Coal Co., W. J. Christopher, 
manager, in the development of two mines. In addition a 
power plant, which may be second hand, will be purchased. 
A 150-hp. boiler will be procured and a small hoisting engine 
for the supply track as well as a drum to hold 1000 ft. of 
4%-in. wire rope. 


Winchester, Ky.—A new railroad in the coal fields of 
eastern Kentucky is being surveyed by a force from the 
Wisconsin Steel Co. This will be an extension of the Cum- 
berland Valley Branch of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. It 
is to run up Poor Fork from Benham, in Harlan County, 
through a tunnel under Pine Mountain, near Hurricane Gap, 
following thence the route of Line Fork to its mouth, con- 
necting there with the Lexington & Eastern Ry., also an 
L. & N. line. The length of the road will be 10 to 14 miles. 
It will give Winchester a short route to the Harlan coal 
fields. 
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Mascoutah, Ill.—The Kolb Coal Co. has increased its cap- 
ital from $11,000 to $200,000. 


Chicago, Tlil.—The Marquette Third Vein Coal Mining Co, 
has changed its name to the LaSalle-Hennepin Coal Co. 


Hillsboro, Tll.—The Oconee Coal Co. has been organized to 
do a general coal mining business. The capital stock is 
$10,000, and the incorporators are Frank L, McDavid, Amos 
Miller and John R. McDavid. 


McAllester, Okla.—The Kennedy Coal Co., of McAllester 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are G. O. Nolley of Wister, L. P. Sorrells, and W. 
E. Harley, of McAllester. 


Davenport, Iowa—The Wisconsin Mine & Development Co., 
of Davenport, Iowa, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $20,000 for the purpose of mining coal. The incorporators 
are Carl L. Lambach, Leon J. Zoeckier, Charles S. Simpson, 
Jacob Vogler and Z. E. Haywood, all of Davenport, Iowa. 
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New York, N. Y.—The Seaboard Air Line Ry. recently 
placed an order for between 500,000 and 600,000 tons of coal. 
This order was divided between the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
& Iron Co., the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., and the Alabama 
Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—Effective July 1, the rate on coal from 
the Bear Creek, Mont. district to Spokane, will be reduced by 
all railroads from $3.60 to $3.50. This will make the rate on 
Bear Creek coal equivalent to that on coal from the Red 
Lodge district. 

Republic, Penn.—Fifty miners recently organized the Re- 
public section of the American Mine Safety Association. The 
following officers were elected: W. W. Fleming, president; 
Ralph Keenan, vice-president; and C. H. Millward, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Pottsville, Penn.—Surface rights of a 32-acre farm lying 
between Minersville and Pottsville, and known as the James 
Farm have been purchased by a syndicate for $14,000. <A part 
of the tract will be laid out as a town, but much of it will 
be developed for coal mining. 

Johnstown, Penn.—A $60,000 coal deal was consummated 
recently when T. S. Davis of Eversburg purchased through 
Howard Davis, the Conemaugh real estate dealer, several 
tracts of valuable coal land lying between Conemaugh and 
Mineral Point, comprising about 800 acres in all. 
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Des Moines, Ilowa—Seven of the 9 railroads which began 
action in the United States District Court in December, 1910, 
to prevent the enforcement of lower rates on coal ordered by 
the State Railroad Commission have abandoned their cases, 
while the two remaining roads, the Rock Island and Minnea- 
polis & St. Louis, are expected to dismiss their suits within 
the next few days. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The first shipment of Monongahela 
River coal forwarded direct from Pittsburgh and consigned 
to the Panama Canal Zone will follow an expected rise in the 
Ohio River. The towboat “Exporter” has a tow of 22 barges 
of coal to be delivered at New Orleans, there to be transferred 
to colliers and by them unloaded at the receiving station at 
the Panama Canal. 


Victoria, B. C.—A _ considerable quantity of sawdust 
briquetts is being manufactured at Victoria, while a firm at 
Vancouver is building a briquette factory. The refuse from 
the saw mills is cut into small pieces, thoroughly dried, and 
finally compressed. The briquetts are 3 in. in diameter, and 
the total cost of production is said to be only $3 per ton. 
The selling price will be governed by that of coal. It is 
claimed that these briquetts are a better fuel than either 
coal or wood. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has found 
coke breeze a satisfactory fuel for use in locomotives equipped 
with automatic stokers. This is indicated by the fact that 
the railroad is loading two or three carloads of this waste 
material every day at Leisenring and is taking quantities 
away from Juniata and other points, while it is unofficially 
stated that negotiations are being made with the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. for the entire coke breeze output of its 
plants. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. announces the addition of another plant to its operations. 
This firm will erect a plant for the manufacture of basic 
slag fertilizer at a cost of between $300,000 and$500,000. The 
utilization of basic slag for fertilizer has never before been 
attempted in this section. The fertilizer to be made is said 
to be superior to the basic bessemer slag fertilizer which is 
used in the German Empire, and about 20,000 tons of which 
are imported to this country each year. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Pacific Coast Collieries, Ltd., is offering 
an issue of $500,000, of 30-year 6 per cent. bonds, at 98 and 
interest. Its authorized bond issue is $3,500,000, of which 
$1,600,000 are issued. The company was incorporated to ac- 
guire the Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., with valuable coal 
holdings at South Wellington, Suquash and other points on 
the east coast of Vancouver Island. The South Wellington 
and Suquash properties are estimated to contain 200,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal, approximately half of which has 
been proved. 








Pensacola, Fla.—Loading 5000 tons of coal in one day, the 
navy collier “Brutus” recently sailed for Galveston with the 
initial shipment of Alabama coal for the Navy. 


According to operators more coal has 








Pittsburgh, Penn. 


been moved to the Great Lakes during the past week or 
ten days than during any other period of this year. The 
resumption has been made possible by a better iron ore 


movement which brought vessels for coal cargoes to the 
lower lakes. The shipment has increased mining operations 
and a larger force of men have been put to work, with the 
prospect, the operators say, of a complete resumption of lake 
coal shipment by July 1. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Judge Page of the District Court re- 
cently found that there was an unlawful combination in re- 
straint of the sale of anthracite coal in Milwaukee County, 
but that the guilty persons were not in the jurisdiction of 
said county. The Court held that no coal was sold in 
Milwaukee, either wholesale or retail, in the open market 
by dealers in competition. The evidence produced during 
the investigation has been submitted to Attorney-General 
MacReynolds to be used in possible prosecution of dealers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, from which states most of the coal 
used in Milwaukee is received. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Nova Scotia Commissioner of Works and 
Mines has introduced a bill in the legislature for aiding the 
Intercolonial Coal Co. to acquire the property formerly owned 
by the Acadia Coal Co., and to install plant for working the 
same. The bill proposes to guarantee the payment of a loan 
not exceeding $100,000 and interest at 5 per cent. The output 
of the Intercolonial has been steadily decreasing, owing to 
the increased cost of working at a greater depth. The same 
difficulty caused the stoppage of work at the Acadia property 
adjoining. The reorganization now undertaken provides for 
the more economical working of the Acadia vein by the In- 
tercolonial with the aid to be afforded by the government. 
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General Review 


Further curtailment in the anthracite regions and demand 
easing off all along the line. Bituminous consumers crowd- 
ing operators for better prices and market weak with more 
declines in sight. Lake trade fair in some sections. Uncer- 
tainties in the Ohio situation rapidly clearing up. 


Many of the hard coalers are still working full time, but 
curtailed operations are becoming more general throughout 
the mining regions, and the end of the current month will 
see practically all companies on a short schedule. The de- 
mand is gradually easing off all along the line, and there are 
complaints from different quarters as to the poor business, 
but as a rule the trade generally is pulling along at about 
the customary midsummer rate. The opening period saw a 
slow movement, particularly in the Lake trade, and it is pos- 
sible that the summer business may be accelerated in order 
to wipe out the deficiency made there. 

The general heaviness in bituminous has been further ac- 
centuated during the past week. The market seems to be 
absolutely devoid of any absorbing power, and consumers 
are more thoroughly in control of the situation than at any 
time during the current year; they are eagerly taking ad- 
vantage of the weakened condition of the market to crowd 
the agencies for better prices, and in most cases find the 
latter ready to make concessions in order to hold favored 
business. An increased demand from the West and North- 
west, as a result of the labor unsettlement in Ohio, supple- 
mented by an abnormal export business, have been the only 
favorable developments in the Atlantic Seaboard trade. 

Under the stimulus of the increasing Lake trade, and a 
complete shutdown throughout all the Ohio fields, the Pitts- 
burgh district is enjoying a steadily increasing business. 
Contracts as a rule continue at the full circular, although 
prices in the spot market are irregular, and the line trade 
light. However, persistent work by the selling agencies has 
resulted in keeping the coal moving while operators are be- 
coming less insistent upon working the mines full time, and 
the trade seems to be on a more equitable basis. 

Insofar as market conditions go, there has been little 
change in the situation in Ohio, the most important de- 
velopment of the week being the decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality of the new screen law. 
What the ultimate effect will be remains to be seen, but at 
any rate the uncertainty has been removed, and the partici- 
pation of Governor Cox in the labor conferences, toward the 
close of the week, gives promise of a speedy solution of the 
wage-scale question also. 

The bunkering trade at Hampton Roads was abnormally 
heavy during the week, although the dumpings as a whole 
were only fair, and Coastwise business rather light. The 
Southern markets slowed down somewhat, orders for both 
steam and lump coal being few, and the majority of the mines 
reducing operations to four days a week, although a few 
still maintain full time. A heavy demand from the country 
trade in the Middle West, due to the large crops, has in- 
jected a rather better tone in the situation, and the market 
is relatively strong. Prices are somewhat firmer, while an 
unexpected car shortage on one of the main coal roads has 
ereated some apprehension over the outlook this fall. 
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BOSTON 
Market largely in buyers’ hands; Pocahontas and New 
River still being foreed on inland territory. Water freights 
very low and steamers being tied up. Pennsylvania grades 
unchanged, with some operators trying to meet low prices 
on other coals. Anthracite business continues fair, with no 
difficulty about filling June requisitions. 


Bituminous—There is no relief to the generally weak mar- 
ket that prevails.in this territory, particularly on Pocahontas 
and New River coals. Prices are practically in the hands of 
the buyer, whether in small lots or by the cargo. Practically 
every discharging point today has quantities of coal in bot- 
toms waiting for orders and so long as cargoes come forward 
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unsold in this way so long will the market show its weak- 
ness. More than one steam collier has been laid up within 
a fortnight because orders are so scarce and it would be no 
difficult matter to charter transportation from Hampton 
Roads to Boston for one trip, say, at 50c., perhaps the low- 
est water freight that has been named in several years. 

There is no longer any more than a thinly veiled pretence 
of asking $2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk or Newport News. Delivered 
prices are frankly based on nearer $2.65 on the few sales 
that are being made and on any but the fanciest grades. 
Even on this basis the tonnage is small and in an ordinary 
year it would be considered negligible The less favorably 
known coals are being offered down to as low as $2.50. In 
brief, the New England tidewater market is about as near 
being demoralized as at any time since 1909. A three- to five- 
week wait on large vessels for the cargo to be disposed of is 
now nothing unusual, and if the situation holds at so low an 
ebb there will be some demurrage bills to pay. 

Under such conditions it is rather a poor prospect here 
for coals mined in Pennsylvania. In a few instances, how- 
ever, operators there have met the situation and are getting 
some scattered business at prices that net down to $1.10@1.20 
for grades that are well regarded. The number of mines in 
position to keep running in times like these is relatively 
small and the volume of coal placed is hardly significant. The 
position of Georges Creek coals in this market bears close 
analogy to that of the better Pennsylvania grades. They, 
however, in considerable degree have their own transporta- 
tion and are enabled to make delivered prices that defy 
analysis. F.o.b. prices on Georges Creek are firmly held on 
the season basis. 

Anthracite—There are no new developments in hard coal. 
New business is still subject to short delay in shipment, but 
the companies are freely soliciting orders for June delivery. 
There is only a scattering business, however, and not enough 
to keep the mines on full time for much longer. One small 
feature of the anthracite market just now is the extreme 
slowness with which fancy grades of Lehigh are being 
shipped. There are many April orders that are still un- 
filled. : 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0,90@1.45 $1.10@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.70 2.35@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.00 2.65@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*® <2.) see ee eee nee re ee eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*¥ xo. 025. sus cee 1) tye eleyaletele + etna eee $2.60@2.85 
Boston fisc :i, vivicie dais cls pelsieie © Ve cll aaets s/oln) ame eae ann 3.40@3.68 
Providence ..4.2°. 6) siea-.s.g scares) oeebetereteyeroe. chen eee 3.30@3.68 
* T’.0.b. tOn ears. 
NEW YORK 
Bituminous production still further restricted. Requisi- 
tions on contracts at about 60%. Anthracite heavy, but about 


normal for this period. Stove the only active size. Much 
coal going into sterage. : 
Bituminous—There is a total absence of any new features 
in the New York soft-coal market and, if anything, the gen- 
eral heaviness has been further accentuated during the past 
week. While present indications are that June will show a 
heavier movement than May, due principally to the delay in 
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getting under operations in the latter month, production for 
the current week will be less than last week. Requisitions 
on contracts range from nothing in some lines, such as steel, 
for instance, up to full quotas in others, such as municipal 
and public-service corporations, the general average on all 
contracts probably being around 60%. 
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The indications that operators are refraining from send- 
ing consignment coal to Tidewater, still prevail, no embargoes 
being reported and coal on demurrage seldom heard of; but, 
on the other hand, there is considerable coal being carried 
on boats to avoid demurrage. West Virginia mines shipping 
this market are on about 40% capacity, while the western 
Maryland operators are down to about three days per week. 
An unusual demand from the Western roads, due to the shut- 
down in Ohio, has created some activity in West Virginia gas 
fuel. 

Most agencies continue optimistic over the future and see 
indications of an active market this fall, but the current 
trade is about as dull and flat as could be expected. The 
nominal market, at which probably no prompt business is 
being negotiated, continues unchanged as follows: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@ 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—While some companies continue on a full- 
time basis, restriction of operations in the hard-coal regions 
is becoming steadily more general. The end of the current 
month will probably see all the large companies working on 
a curtailed basis. However, as a rule, the trade is pulling 
along about as is to be expected at this period of the year, 
although there are many complaints of poor business in some 
quarters. Undoubtedly, the market is easy on all grades. 
Large tonnages of the steam sizes are reported afloat where 
they have been placed as a last resource to avoid demurrage. 

Stove coal continues the leader and is the only grade in 
which there can be said to be any demand at all. Egg and 
nut are slowing up, considerable of both grades going into 
storage; the Erie R.R. is reported short of egg coal, however. 
In the steam department, pea, buckwheat and barley are 
all in excess supply and difficult to move even at substantial 
concessions on the circular. No. 2 buckwheat is the only 
steam grade at all active and it is only in fair demand. 
We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 
SPOKEN ate cistels c.cicre a cea e's $4.80 $4.55@4.70 $4.75 $4.50@4.65 
Pye lotic cinta civics sighs 3 5.05 4.80@4.95 5.00 4.75@4.90 
PLOW Gitmo laces scte's secs 5.05 4.95 5.00 4.90 
we 5.00@5.20 5.25 4.70@5.15 
3.30@3.60 3.45@3.50 3.10@3.45 
2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.75 
2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.60@2.25 
1.60@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.25@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite business continues to shrink, and demand is 
practically centered on certain sizes. Curtailed operations 
likely this month. No improvement in bituminous. 


Anthracite—It is more apparent daily that the usual fall- 
ing off in the demand for anthratite is developing earlier 
than usual. There is practically no call for chestnut, and it is 
safe to say that 50% of the small sizes now being produced 
would more than meet the requirements on contracts. With 
this surplus, and with storage facilities already crowded, 
the producing interests are rather chary about continuing 
operations, and full-time work will be the exception rather 
than the rule from now until fall. 

Prices on chestnut and pea have been cut heavily by the 
individual operators, and if the demand for stove was not 
sufficient to take care of the entire output, the large com-, 
panies would not have the only incentive the customer has 
in placing orders with them for other sizes. It has proved a 
potent lever in more than one instance, in securing orders. 
While it is understood that the New England business still 
continues fair, there is every indication that the dealers are 
becoming filled up, and the end of June may find this branch 
of the trade in the same condition. Prices at tidewater are 
quoted about on a parity with the week previous. 


Bituminous—Taking the situation as a whole, there is lit- 
tle improvement, although there seems to be a feeling in the 
trade that conditions will grow more favorable as the coal 
year advances. Spot coal appears to be in better demand, 
although customers are loth to pay any advance over existing 


prices. 
BALTIMORE 


Improvement in anthracite trade and an increasing export 


Soft coal spot market weak, and 


business in bituminous. 
contract demand light. 

An element of briskness to the anthracite trade developed 
the past week. The delayed purchasing of storage fuel for 
the coming fall and winter season has at last awakened. 
There was considerable movement along that line. Industrial 
fuels remain in poor demand as a whole. All classes of hard 
coal are in easy supply, and yards as a rule are well stocked 
for the season. 

The most promising features in bituminous are the in- 
quiries from the Northwest and West, and the heavy export 
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business. Prices are steady, West Virginia three-quarter gas 
holding around 80c., run-of-mine at from 70 to 75c. and slack 
50c. Pennsylvania low-grade coals command from 95c. to 
$1.10, with best fuel holding firmly around $1.35 to $1.40. 

Export business is taking a wider range all the time. 
Heavy shipments sent to French, Italian, Spanish and Egyp- 
tian ports are cutting heavily into a field that was at one 
time almost monopolized by coals from Great Britain. 
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PITTSBURGH 
No change in activity from formal acceptance of wage 
scale. Mining operations at over 75%, almost wholly on 
Lake business. Prompt prices still irregular. Coke stagnant; 
shipments exceeding production and tending to liquidate ac- 
cumulations. : 


Bituminous — There was no return of the miners to 
work last week, as reported in the daily press. The formal 
acceptance of the wage scale for the new period occurred, 
but the men had already gone back to work to the extent 
that employment was available for them. 

Mining operations have shown a slight further increase. 
Some large interests are operating almost full, or at 80 to 
90% of capacity, and the average for the whole district is 
probably above 75%. The line trade is still extremely light, 
and the domestic trade amounts to very little, but Lake ship- 
ments are very good, considering the dullness in other quart- 
ers. The Pittsburgh district is naturally profiting by the par- 
tial idleness in other sections. 

Prices for free coal continue to be quite irregular, and 
some important contracts are being booked at concessions, 
but as a rule contracts are reported as being made at full 
list prices. Slack on some divisions continues to sell down 
to 55¢.,, but only in prompt lots. The majority of operators 
refuse to make contracts for slack for less than twelve 
months, then quoting 90c. or in a few cases 80c. Regular 
list prices are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market continues to drag. There 
is no demand for prompt furnace coke and as it is offered 
at less than contract prices quoted, furnaces are disposed to 
buy from hand to mouth rather than contract for third- 
quarter or second-half. There is somewhat more interest in 
foundry coke, as most contracts expire at the end of this 
month, but negotiations for the new twelve-month are not 
yet very active. The market is quotable as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $1.75@1.85; contract furnace, $1.85@2; prompt foun- 
dry, $2.35@2.65; contract foundry, $2.35@2.65, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier’” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending June 6 at 
243,609 tons, a decrease of 419 tons, and shipments at 254,831 
tons, an increase of 1394 tons. Shipments appear to have 
exceeded production by 11,222 tons, helping to make up for 
the many weeks in which the balance was in the opposite 
direction. 

BUFFALO 

Bituminous steady. No improvement in sight, though the 
volume of business is slowly increasing. Activity hardly 
possible before fall. Anthracite moving about normally 
with a light local trade. 

Bituminous—There is a small increase in the movement of 
bituminous due largely to hard work on the part of the sell- 
ing agencies. The trade is slowly settling down to a more 
steady business. Nobody expects to sell more than a moder- 
ate amount but all are making an effort to sell the coal be- 
fore it leaves the mines, as it is a hard matter to make a 
profit on anything that is sold under pressure. 

The operators are not so insistent about working and if a 
representative cannot keep the mines running they are pre- 
pared to slow down. There are few operations tributary to 
this market that are running more than half time, but only 
a few are shut down, for it is possible to make some profit. 
There is no complaint at present of cheap coal offering at 
consumers’ prices and the situation is clearing up materially 
in that direction. There is some coal selling on contract at 
prices close to those of a year ago. The railroads are only 
buying moderately; they refuse to stock up and are not likely 
to make any sort of outlay that they can avoid. 

There is less report of price cutting, though it is not de- 
nied that only the best coal can command full quotations. 
Pittsburgh lump brings, per circular, $2.80; three-quarter, 
$2.70; mine-run, $2.55 and slack, $2.15, with Allegheny Valley 
sizes about 25c. lower. 
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Coke—There is still a falling off in the coke production, 
due to the slow operations at the iron furnaces. Districts 
in any way dependent on the large coke-making centers for 
business report an added quiet condition of late. Prices are 
lower, $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry now being 
quoted. 

Anthracite—The Lake movement is fair, the rail line-trade 
quiet and the city demand light. These conditions commonly 
prevail at this time of the year, but they were not preceded 
by the usual shipments early in the season, so that the 
shippers would be pleased to be able to make up some of the 
deficiency. If it is not done through the summer it will have 
to be done next fall, when the demand is excessive. 

Reports from the Upper-Lake docks are not reassuring, as 
consumers are not buying heavily enough to relieve the docks 
very much, It is believed that the coming heavy crops alone 
will insure liberal buying in the fall, but it is likely all to 
come in a lump and embarrass the shippers as is usually the 
ease. Shipments by Lake for the week amount to 169,000 
tons, according to the custom-house report. 


TOLEDO 
Market continues heavy but the outlook much improved. 
Threshing demand already coming in and record-breaking 
erops will stimulate business generally. Unfavorable out- 
look in transportation lines. 


The coal movement continues sluggish although there is 
some indication of improvement and it is generally conceded 
that threshing coal will be in heavy demand within a short 
time. Ohio is slated for unusually large crops this season. 
Crops all over the country are looking good and coal men are 
predicting a big car shortage the coming fall. The rail- 
roads have been buying little or no equipment to replace that 
condemned a couple of years ago. The mine difficulties 
should be adjusted shortly, while factories, which have been 
using up their surpluses, will again be in the market for 
coal and the Lake movement will be heavier. 

Pocahontas coal is exceedingly scarce and high in price. 
The situation here has not been affected in the slightest 
degree by the closing down of Ohio mines; in fact it is be- 
lieved to have been a good thing for the market. The list 
prices thus far remain unchanged although it is expected 
that some changes will be made the first of the month. 


CLEVELAND 

Trade dull in all lines and the general situation in coal 
unchanged. Many concerns still reported to have large 
stocks. Prices about the same as last week. 

A resumption of operations in Ohio may be brought about 
after the meeting this week between the Ohio operators and 
the scale committee of the miners, at which Governor Cox will 
probably be present. Many of the Ohio mine owners are of 
opinion that an adjustment will be agreed upon along the 
lines of the western Pennsylvania mine-run basis. 

Pittsburgh slack is offered for shipment at from 45c. to 
55e. at the mines, freight rate $1, Cleveland, with the ab- 
sorbing power about one fifth of normal. Fairmount mine- 
run is quoted at $1.90 to $1.95 f.o.b. Cleveland and % inch 
lump at $2 to $2.05. 

The general feeling is that when fall orders begin to 
come, the railroads will be unable to handle shipments be- 
cause their equipment is in such poor condition. 

Lake Shipments have decreased slightly since last week. 
With poor demand throughout the Northwest and with some 
of the docks at Duluth and Superior still out of commission 
because of the recent gale, the other docks have become 
jammed, making coal cargoes not quite so plentiful. 

Shipment prices are as follows: 


Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 
Lump.. Siterete $3.15 
Lump, ij-in Se RS soe A $2.35 
Lump, #-in.. ae 220 $2.00@2.05 
Mine Fun stent 2.60 2.10 1.90@1.95 
Bigs.) Soe aero ce Sale 
IN Ut? Hi ee ee 2:15 
Slack. te eae peel aks 2.20@2.35 1.60 1.65 

CINCINNATI 


Heavy curtailment as a result of the labor trouble has 
not yet affected the market. Abnormally slow steam demand 
hampering the entire trade. Both rail and Lake business is 
very poor. 

The business depression in practically all lines continues 
to exercise an unfavorable influence, practically offsetting 
even the good domestic demand for smokeless. The difficulty 
in moving slack has so curtailed the production of domestic 
smokeless and splint that there is not sufficient to meet 
the call of the trade. The bituminous market is weak, how- 
ever, and it can hardly be said that, there is any encouraging 
factor at present. 

The prospects for continued idleness in the Kanawha field 
do not seem to have affected the market as yet, although 
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there is just cause for apprehension on the part of the re- 
tail trade. But dealers are not worrying, and are making no 
effort to lay in coal. It is estimated that the number of idle 
miners in Ohio and West Virginia is close to 60,000, and this 
necessarily means a serious fuel shortage somewhere. Of 
course, the present dullness in manufacturing lines wipes out 
a part of the shortage, but, aside from this, there is little 
coal in stock. The demand is bound to come later on, and 
from present indications there will not be enough coal to 
supply it. 
COLUMBUS 

Conference of the scale committee before Governor Cox. 
Decision from the U. S. Supreme Court on the constitutional- 
ity of the anti-screen law. Trade still playing a waiting 
game. 

The latest development in the mining situation in the 
Buckeye State is the calling of another conference of the 
scale committee made at the request of Governor Cox who is 
anxious to see the wage scale adjusted. The decision from 
the United States Supreme Court upholding the constitution- 
ality of the Green anti-screen law has cleared away this un- 
certainty. 

Some increase in the demand for steam grades is re- 
ported from certain sections of the state. It appears that 
the surplus stocks are exhausted and steam users have been 
compelled to purchase West Virginia coal. Prices for that 
class of fuel are extremely low, mine-run being quoted 
down to 80c. Some demand for domestic sizes has also de- 
veloped but dealers’ stocks have been sufficient to take care of 
this trade. Some of the larger users of domestic grades are 
laying in their fuel supply. Orders have been placed with 
dealers for delivery during the latter part of June or early 
in July. Pocahontas and West Virginia splints are the 
favorite grades in the domestic demand. 

While Ohio mines are still idle there is a considerable 
tonnage from West Virginia and Kentucky being shipped to 
the Lakes for the Northwest. The Toledo docks of the Hock- 
ing Valley Railway have handled more than a half million 
tons since the opening of navigation. The ore trade is 
quiet and this has a bad effect on an active Lake trade for 
coal. 
What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


. Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

omestic lump....$1.50@$1.40 $1.50@$1. ay 1.50@$1.40 
J=inGhe sae es 1.35@ 1.30 $1.20@$1.15 ke eee arty 25 
Nutie..\.. Saree - 1.80@ 1.25 1.25@ 130 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run. 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack. 0. 85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.85@ 0.80 0. ce 0.70 0O.70@ 0.65 

DETROIT 


No actual improvement noted but a generally better 
feeling prevails. Anthracite gradually slowing down. 


Bituminous—While there has' been little improvement in 
the coal business itself, there is a decidedly more hopeful 
feeling in general industrial circles which should be reflected 
in the coal industry shortly. In fact, the market seems to 
be gradually gaining strength and prices are already stiffen- 
ing, though without any specific advance as yet. The high 
price of $2.25 on Pocahontas egg and lump is still ‘being nom- 
inally held, though sales down to as low as $2 are reported. 
Slack is weak and considerably in over-supply, selling down 
to 55c. per ton and in some cases as low as 40c. An in- 
crease of 15c. is predicted by the first of next month. West 
Virginia operators are now demanding $1.50 for lump coal, 
There is little or no Ohio fuel coming into this market, and ~ 
there will be none until the labor situation is straightened out 
there. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal market is gradually slowing 
down, business so far this month being confined to receiving 
last month’s shipments. However, it is expected that the end 
of the month will find the customary activity which pre- 
vails when the summer discount is in effect. 

Coke—The coke market continues dull and unsatisfactory, 
several cars of Connellsville having been disposed of at a 
substantial concession in the circular, although circular 
prices are generally being maintained as follows: Connells- 
ville, $2.90 and Solvay, $3.25, f.0.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Shipments during week only fair. Large fleet of bunker 
steamers taken care of. Quantity of loaded cars on railroad 
yards still in excess of normal. 


Although there has been a large number of vessels in port 
during the week the dumpings over the various piers will. in 
all probability show up only fair. Cargoes destined both 
foreign and coastwise have not been extra heavy but the 
supply of bunker steamers has been large. Such cargoes as 
have moved foreign went to Kingston, Trieste, Santiago, 
Montevideo, Manaos and Para. 
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In addition to cargoes of New River and Pocahontas mine- 
run there has been some movement of nut and slack and high 
volatile coals to the New England ports and to the South as 
well. The government has also taken two cargoes of Poca- 
hontas coal for the stations at San Diego and Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Perhaps the largest quantity of bunker coal loaded into 
any one vessel at this port for some time went into the 
S. S. “Banffshire” which took 3750 tons. This vessel was 
en route from New York to Sydney, N. S. W. 


LOUISVILLE 
Prices stiffer in the eastern Kentucky field, 
ations of still better conditions in the fall. 


A continued stiffening of the domestic market is the 
principal feature in the eastern Kentucky field, while little 
change is reported from the western end of the state, the 
demand for domestic sizes from that section usually being a 
later development. .Hastern Kentucky operators have booked 
orders well on through July and August, at an average ad- 
vance of i10c. on the ton for each month. On September 
business operators are finding it possible to hold out for 
higher prices. Little change for the better has been marked 
in the industrial demand, though it is considered that the sit- 
uation with respect to the Kentucky market will improve 
shortly. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Coal market not quite as active, although a big railroad 
order was placed. Little improvement in coke. Pig iron 
slightly more active. 


The market on both steam and lump coal fell of slightly, 
few orders being booked for either lump or steam coal. 
‘While some of the mines are running on full schedule, the 
majority are only working about four days a week. Both 
furnace and foundry coke remain quiet with little evidence 
of improvement in the near future. Blacksmith coal is about 
normal for this season of the year. ‘While not quite as large 
a tonnage of pig iron was booked as last week, more orders 
were taken in smaller quantities, with prices about the same. 

The placing of a contract by the Seaboard Air Line, in- 
volving between 500,000 and 600,000 tons of coal, was the 
main feature of the week. The order was distributed among 
three companies, the Pratt Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. and the Alabama Company. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana mines working about half-time. Usual number of 
eontracts closed but coal not being ordered out. Prices at 
customary summer level, except on screenings. Domestic 
movement slow. 


Conditions in the Indiana coal fields are at the usual sum- 
mer quiet. Mine owners say they have closed an average 
number of contracts for the season but the coal is not be- 
ing taken, The mines are on not much better than half-time 
and operators say this means that the buyers are on about 
the same schedule. The fact that no Ohio coal is 
market seems to have made no difference. Agents say coal 
from the Virginia fields can be had at about the same price 
as from the Indiana minés. 

The fact that there is plenty of free coal on the market 
has not affected prices, as it has been found that conces- 
sions do not increase the demand, so the general policy is to 
hold prices at a fair level. Screenings are still scarce and 
command 90c. to $1 as against the contract price of 80 to 
90c. Among the factories the largest in the state are on 
short time but the smaller ones are running about normal. 
One operator says his largest buyer has closed down for the 
first time in many years. 

The wheat harvest has begun in the southermost counties 
of the state and will work rapidly north. It will make more 
work for the railroads and they will need more coal. 
Whether the increased activity will extend to related in- 
dustries is what coal operators are waiting to see. 


CHICAGO 


Prospects for future beginning to brighten up. Improve- 
ment anticipated in steam and domestic coal after July 1. 
Smokeless market showing better form. Demand for screen- 
ings exceeds supply and price increases, Coke demand 
stronger for future delivery. 

Railroad conditions take an important part in what is ex- 
pected in the Chicago coal market. The railroads expect to 
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obtain the increase in freight rates which will mean that 
the curtailment in expenditures will be ended and naturally 
the coal market will be affected favorably. Most of the rail- 
roads close their fiscal year June 30 and so are spending as 
little as they possibly can for the time being. It is ex- 
pected that after July 1 they will begin buying coal for stor- 
age as a heavy rush is looked forward to in the fall. Another 
factor in the expected improvement is that large orders are 
anticipated by the steel trade on account of the advanced 
freight rates. 

Although anthracite sales have been below normal since 
Apr. 1, the year’s business will be up to the usual figure, with 
rush deliveries during August, September and October. Rea- 
sonably strong conditions prevail in the smokeless coal mar- 
ket. While there is considerable of this grade offered at 
$1 a ton, the larger companies are holding to the circular 
price of $1.25 for mine run, on contract coal. There is little 
demand for lump and egg, but the supply is no better. 

There is a variety of prices demanded for Franklin County 
coal. One company is getting some business at $1.50 for 
lump, egg and No. 1 nut while another, now getting $1.35, an- 
nounces that the price will be advanced to $1.50, July 1. Several 
companies are quoting $1.25 and others have even gone be-~ 
low that figure. Mines in this district are running an aver- 
age of three days a week. Prospects are fair in the Carter- 
ville district, with price conditions similar to those in Frank- 
lin County. With the demand for screenings increasing there 
is a searcity evident which was not anticipated. During the 
week the price has increased about ten cents a ton for the 
better grade and five cents for the ordinary. Dull conditions 
still prevail in the spot market for hard coke, but an im- 
provement is looked for during the second half of the year. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
Egg... ene ees 2.30@2.40 $3.95 
Mine-runse nee eee 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings........... 1.62@1.67 1.95@2.05 1.62@1.67 
Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 


egg, stove and nut, $4.65; gas house, $4.25. 
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KANSAS CITY 
KIKansas City market improved. 
eauses slight increase in operations. 
mer basis. 


Demand from wheat belt 
Market steady on sum- 


Movement of coal in this section has shown a distinct im- 
provement during the past week. The wheat crop has ma- 
terialized in good shape and threshermen are actually begin- 
ning operations, though it will be a week before all of the 
separators in the Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma wheat belts 
are in full swing. Operating time has been increased as the 
result of the brisker movement, three days being the mini- 
mum in all quarters, with four and five the average. The 
market has held steady, and with a stiffening tendency 
which may result in a slight advance shortly. Some danger 
of a car shortage is felt, though railroads are coping with 
the situation effectively so far. 


ST. LOUIS 

Improved demand from country trade due to the heavy 
crops. An unexpected car shortage on the Iron Mountain 
causes apprehension Over the outlook this fall. Prices un- 
changed but firmer, 

There was a better tone to the high-grade market during 
the past week, occasioned perhaps by the fact that there is 
considerable country buying. This is largely in anticipation 
of the harvest and the coal for threshing purposes is be- 
ginning to move. This is not, however, affecting the Stand- 
ard market any, and the same conditions exist in that field 
that have for several weeks past. 

There has been practically no change in quotations, in 
either the high-grade or Standard field; screenings and steam 
sizes seem to be holding their own, but it is likely that in 
the next week there will be an advance in Carterville and 
Franklin County screenings on account of the gradually in- 
creasing car shortage. For five days straight the Iron Moun- 
tain failed to furnish cars, and the only apparent reason 
for this is that the road is not fixed financially to repair its 
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equipment. This road is in bad shape financially, while the 
Cc. & BE. IL, one of the other heavy coal carriers in the south- 
ern Illinois field, is in the hands of a receiver, and cars are 
not at all plentiful on it. 

The Illinois Central and the Burlington are the only two 
roads out of the high-grade field that are financially 
strong. The Burlington does not enter St. Louis from the 
south, which leaves the Illinois Central as the main carrier 
and this road has never been able to furnish more than 35% 
of the equipment demanded by the mines during the fall 
months. 

There was a dropping off in the orders for anthracite last 
week, and several cars were reported under demurrage at 
East St. Louis. This is mostly independent coal, and it is 
somewhat hard to nove, being in open cars and in many 
cases drop bottoms which the dealers refuse to receive. 

The market is now quotable as follows: 


Williamson 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
Sxin | amps et eres erates = eee $1.15 $0.80@0.90 $1.15 
Fire) hihant ohne de trig Cece ato Rd ey CAR Re | 
6-in. lami OA edo ieih $1720 O30 see 1.25 1.00@1.15 Mesh 
Lump and egg...... Le Sh Qe 15 $200 Fates terete errs wie 1.15 
NO. Lot heather PACD Wats een Arn eee cha ee OMS th, o gets p> 
Screenings... ss. 5h 0. 85:@ 09502... os 0.80@0.85 0.70 @ 0.80 0.75 @ 0.80 
Mine=tun. Gielen TOO NOUR SD, eee ened se: eeseees ONT DG) OCSON eae cocks cane 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.40@1.50 2.25 1 a 51 OY Gate Banat ee crcacec Mcsathoathenc 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... fi er i Pree eh Sree PE Gin - 
No. 3-washed nut. it 125 @ U5 807 ae Cee ne, Datele cre sie isle) |» epeieiat= tiie inn 
No, 4--vashed nuts. 2) Do25 GD Le SO sacra ee she ccetero tle svete ce fele kero ea ausie ye Olona lanes 
No. 5. washed nuts... 0/80.@ O86) 5 5 iccrst ceveperaye Selene krehsseess ur isisuols shatenens 

Coke—Gashouse $4; byproduct, $4.75, both f.o.b. St. Louis. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended June 1, as follows: 

















Surplus Shortage Net* 

New England “Lines! 2. deceit teimctiet eerie ae 1,633 0 1,633 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 18,452 O 18,452 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania.. 45,689 0 45,689 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 3,645 0 3,645 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 10,761 O 10,761 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 8,311 6 8,305 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska...............+++++ 2,142 0 2,142 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 1,497 0 1,497 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico..............+++00> 226 0 226 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 2,414 1 2,413 
Ganadian Lines 2.2) an 2)... sie hts tints hae geist 0 0 0 
Total. o.ihcinic deters ois bE eee: OTe 94,770 7 94,763 
Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Apr. 15 May 1 Mayf15 

DSULDIUS see eis 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 41,055 100,370 99,664 
Shortage....... 102 239 1,894 3,282 615. 615 29 313 
Net*......... 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 40,440 100,341 99,351 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during May and the past four months of the current 


year in short tons: 
February March April May 

Pocahontas Field........ 942,477 1,161,793 1,156,670 1,239,653 - 
Tug River District...... 204,074 246,490 221,344 263,155 
Thacker District........ 198,228 274,786 232,181 280,148 
Kenova District......... 71,401 88,616 96,116 101,768 
Clinch Valley District.... 152,769 153,704 156,502 150,916 
Other N. & W., Territory 3,694 2,741 2,827 2,596 

Total N. & W. Fields.. 1,572,643 1,928,130 1,865,640 2,038,236 
Williamson & Pond Creek . 

Ran el ee een 26,314 43,865 79,828 74,875 
All other railroads....... 67,518 140,123 171,818 225,561 

Grand!totall. cent o-nie 1,666,475 2,112,118 2,117,286 2,338,672 


Distribution of shipments for April and May compare as 
follows: 








April ee ay 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas. 1,066,583 16,336 1,082,919 1,123,694 16,249 1,139,943 
Tug River.. 219,221 2,123 221,344 260,887 2,268 263,155 
Thacker.... 222,770 9,411 232,181 270,356 9,792 280,148 
Kenova.... 87,884 8,232 96,116 92,958 8,810 101,768 
Total.... 1,596,458 36,102 1,632,560 1,747,895 37,119 1,785,014 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 64,340 tons in April as compared with 60,949 tons 
in May. 
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Lower Coal Freights from Wales—The heavy fall in 
freights for coal from Cardiff may be seen in the table here- 
with. This table covers certain selected ports in which 
American coal exporters may be expected to have a special 
interest: 


High- High- Low- High- High- Low- 
est est est est est est 
Ports in 1912 in 1914 in 1914 Ports in 1912 in 1914 in 1914 
Alexandria.... $3.28 $2.00 $1.67  Gibraltar...... $2.55 $1.67 $1.39 
Algiers... : 2 :) 3.08% 12547 711235258 Havre eee 1.76 1.09 0.85 
Barcelona... .. 3:28 2.00 1.82. , Montevideo... ) 5 77leeroe40neee ee 
Bordeaux...... 2.02 = “1220.0; 96 i Portysaid eee 3.10) 2206 sete 
Cape Verde.... 3.04 1.82 1.58 RiodeJaneiro. 5.95 3.52 2.85 
Genog. osaaee 3.02 en Leon 1.45. River Plate.... 6507 > 33e7i ene 
“—_—_— EE ee 
: COAL SECURITIES : 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending June 13: 


Week's Range——~ Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ ei Aish? 853 96% 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ Ava ares 105 106 102 
Colorado, Fuel & ron... ae aes 273 274 2723 3443 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... .... eet 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... Pa ay 102} ee + ita 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 504 49 50 Saree Se 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 89% 873 894 ag as 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 peace aaa 
Pittsburgh* Coal is es Ieee eee 20% 20 203 234 V7 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref... 055.0 «0 89; 884 89 933 84 
Pond ‘Creek. inate » occas inieiateine 18 173 18 aki avila 
Reading. sonic uses sel eatci eretsioente 166 1642 165 172} 1584 
Reading Ist\Prets cash « serctestoo ote ag ze 894 894 . &7 
Reading 2nd Pref. sae -.e ote ee 881 88t 88+ 93 873 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke ........ as io 45 52’. 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sal. Range 

Colo: Paarl ge nvist.e. pe eee 92 Be 92 May’l4 9134 99 

Colos Pe & bigent6s.40ee. eee 105 : 10744 June 1259 9-. sid 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 734. 744. 074.) Junouiageers &2 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ im 702 .73 Mar.*145 873 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89 914 903 May’l4 8&9 904 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C: lstig 6s....0).. (89: ts 994 Feb. ’14 994 99% 
K. & Hi Cug'Ci istis'f ¢iisace eee . 983 102 Apr.’06 .. a 
Pocah. Con. Coll: 1st sf 6s........ 913 ae 93 . Mar.’14 93 93 


St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s,..... 865 87% 864 864 84 &8 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.... 





Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 103. Sale 103 03 97% 102} 
Tenn Divalstic' Gate oer eee 1018 103 i013 May-’14 1014 103 
Cah. C. M. Co. 1st g 68.5557.0%. 1018 103 1018 June’14 101 109% 
Utah Fuel ist 2558) ..).0..- es ose 101 % 1014 Mar.’14 1013 1017 
Victor Fuel 1st sf 5s.............- e 84 73. Apri?i4 ge ve 7 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 90 93 91 May’l4 90 95 
DIVIDENDS 


Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad & Coal Co.—Dividend 
of $1.50, payable July 15 to holders of record June 11-14. 
Coal & Iron National Bank—Regular quarterly dividend 


of 144%, payable July 1 to holders of record June 10. 
American Coal Products Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 


on both the common and preferred of 1%%, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 24. 
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What Users Say About the Bronze Sleeve Bearings Supplied on 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotives 


The modern bronze sleeve bearings 
with oil and waste lubrication used in 
the motors on Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric mine locomotives give such 
satisfactory life that many testimonials 
have come from satisfied users com- 
menting upon this feature. 


One large mining company in Ari- 
zona operating eight 15-ton locomotives 
for a period of two years advises that 
they never replaced an armature bear- 
ing and a careful test on one set of 
bearings at the end of two years showed 
the wear to be only .003 inch. 


A company in Utah, which has had in 
operation four 18-ton locomotives since 
1910,states that none of them have ever 
been out of service for repairs to the 
armature bearings and that all motors 
are still running with the original arma- 
ture bearings. Some of these locomo- 
tives have operated three shifts a day 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


for three years, handling 1250-ton miles 
per shift. | 


A very large mining company in 
Montana has had nine 3-ton locomo- 
tives with sleeve bearing motors in 
operation for three years working three 
shifts a day and all armatures are still 
in the original bearings. 


Several large companies in Pennsyl- 
vania which have used all types of 
bearings prefer the modern bronze 
sleeve bearing. 


These facts prove that bronze sleeve 
bearings satisfactorily meet the exact- 
ing demands of mine locomotive service. 


Specify Baldwin-Westinghouse Bar- 
steel Electric Mine Locomotives and 
you are assured of reliable operation. 


Address either company for full 
information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Message To You From The 


President Of The West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


You will be interested in the following 
remarks by Neil Robinson, president of 
the West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, delivered at the recent meeting 
at Cumberland. 


iS 3 3 The value of 
the mining journal to the superintendent, 
mine-foreman and every ambitious em- 
ployee of a mine is simply amazing; and 
the members of our Institute can perform 
no greater service to the industry they 
represent than by encouraging, I may 
almost say coercing, the men under their 
direction to subscribe for and read and 
study at least one of the many good 
papers available. 


“We would not care to employ a law- 
yer who knew it all and never kept in 
pace with new laws and new decisions; 
nor would we knowingly entrust a doc- 
tor with the care of our physical ail- 
ments if advised that he never read a 
medical journal and only had vague 
hearsay knowledge of new medicines 
and new treatments. 


“If we apply this test to the men who 
are to pass upon points of law, and 
those who are to treat the ills of an in- 
dividual, how much more rigidly should 
we apply it to the men who are re- 
sponsible for hundreds of lives in the 


depths of the mines? No man can keep 
abreast of the times who fails to profit 
by the wonderful stores of knowledge 
presented every week and every. month 
in the journals that specialize on coal 
and coal mining. ‘The advertising col- 
umns, with illustrated descriptions of 
new machinery, have a value almost 
equal to the literature in the body of 
the paper, and we can truly say that a 
good journal will give us a profit from 
cover to cover. The fine periodicals 
now at our disposal will carry to every 
mining village in our State quick 
knowledge of progressive methods 
wherever they may be adopted, whether 
in our country, Germany, Belgium, 
Great Britain or far-away Australia. 


“My message is brief but it is import- 
ant. Let me urge, with all possible 
earnestness, that every member of this 
Institute shall lend his best efforts to 
the dissemination of the wonderful 


stores of information contained in the 


trade papers, to the end that the men 
connected with the mines in West Vir- 
ginia may become the best posted men 
in the mining world.” 


This is a fine illustration of the value the 
leading coal mining men place upon both 
the advertising and editorial sections of 
the modern coal mining papers. Their 
advice is good—are you following it? 
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sack To The 


By Berton BraLey 
Written expressly for Coal Age 





Back to the mines with you, drawers of dividends, 
Back to the mines where your treasure-house lies, 
Back to the men who are digging your coal for you 
Back where the Job is right under your eyes, 
Dingy and dull is the mining community, 
Ugly its outward and visible signs, 
—Therefore it gives you the more opportunity 
Back to the mines! 


Though it is gay in the mighty metropolis 
Far from the mining town, grimy and grim, 
Far from the spot where the miners are laboring 
Down in the galleries dusty and dim, 
THESE are the people who daily are needing you, 
Life runs for them on the hardest of lines, 
Go and live close to the folks who are feeding you, 
Back to the mines! 








Distance is dulling to kindness and sympathy, 
Dulling to skill and efficiency too, © 

Absentee owners grow careless and cynical 
Anxious for nothing but dividends due, 

Back to the mines—and to justice and sanitv, 
Learn how the other half struggles and pines, 

Back with the woes and the joys of humanity, 
Back to the mines! 
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Tihhe Moving Picture in Coal Mining 


By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SY VNOPSIS—The American. mining industry 1s a con- 
fusion of tongues; pictures may, however, be clearly un- 
derstood by all. Recognizing this fact a progressive West 
Virginia company has adopted the cinematograph as a 
means of instructing its employees in methods of both 
safety and efficiency. 

Any language, either articulate or written, has its limi- 
tations, territorial or otherwise. Numerous as have been 
the attempts to invent and establish a world tongue, they 
have all met with dismal failure, and we have at the pres- 
ent time no speech or dialect which may be universally 
understood. 

This does not signify, however, that a person speaking 
one language is unable to communicate with those unfa- 
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mihar with his particular tongue. On the contrary, by 
the use of motions, gesticulations and grimaces, he may 
readily make his wants and wishes known. In other 
words, communication may be established by means of 
signs. 

The engineering profession perhaps possesses the near- 
est semblance to a universal written language that the 
world has yet seen. The working drawing and sketch are 
not hedged in by the limitations of time and know no 
territorial boundaries. The plans of Hiero and the 
drawings of Leonardo da Vinci are as intelligible to the 
engineers of today as they were to the Egyptican work- 
men 200 years before the dawn of the Christian era or the 
Italian artisans of the middle ages. Thought preserved in 
the form of a properly made drawing is universally intel- 
ligible throughout all lands and eras to those who plan. 

The working drawing, however, is made with one pri- 
mary and fundamental object; namely, construction. If 
we wish to convey other ideas than those structural, we 
must resort to other means, of which the picture is the 
most common and intelligible. Furthermore, a picture 
or painting conveys a meaning and an idea to those who 
may be utterly ignorant of sound symbols and punctua- 
tion marks. The only means at present at our command, 





therefore, whereby ideas may be transmitted from one 
person to another without a knowledge of a common 
tongue, is by means of sign language; in other words, 
a visual language without an alphabet. 

The ranks of our present-day coal miners are recruited 
largely—probably considerably over half—from the coun- 


tries and municipalities of southern Europe, where il- 


literacy is prevalent and where the languages and dialects 
are numerous. In short, our coal-digging forces are 
composed largely of Italians, Greeks, Poles, Slavs, 
Lithuanians, Bulgars, Montenegrins, Huns, Armenians, 
with a more or less generous admixture of races from 
other climes, such as Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, 
Hindoos, Chinese and Japanese. 

Many, if not most of these men, when they first apply 
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for work at our coal mines, are not only utterly ignorant 
of our language and customs, but also of the first prin- 
ciples of coal mining. It is at present the law in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania that nu man may assume 
the duties and responsibilities of a miner who has not 
first served at least a two years’ “apprenticeship,” passed 
a miner’s examination and must hold a miner’s certifi- 
cate. A similar statute is in force in Illinois, and there 
is and has been strong agitation for like enectienim in 
other mining abies 


Tus “ApprenticesuHie” Is Nor Prrrect 


While this “apprentice’ system may be an improve- 
ment over the conditions existing in these fields before its 
adoption, and is greatly superior to no instructions im 
the trade whatever, it nevertheless leaves much to be de- 
sired and is frequently subject to deplorable abuses. The 
possibilities of the evasion or perversion of such a statute 
are so well known as to require no further comment here. 

Furthermore, however much knowledge the prospective 
miner may acquire under this system of the gentle art of 
coal digging, it is certain that not all, and probably only 
few of the instructors are men both careful and efficient 
in their daily work. 


> 
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The result is obvious. The apprentice learns not only 
‘the few proper and efficient methods of his instructor, 
“but acquires his many foibles and shortcomings as well. 

It is probable that the state law requiring a term of 
‘mining apprenticeship was not promulgated with the 
‘primary idea of either rendering the calling more safe 
or insuring greater efficiency of the individual worker. 
On the other hand, this measure was doubtless fos- 
‘tered by the miners’ union with the intention of throwing 
a legal barrier around the member and his job, and thus 
rendering it unlawful for the coal operators to place at 
work as miners men who had not seen at least two years’ 
service in the mines of Pennsylvania. 

In those coal fields not employing this apprenticeship 
system, conditions may be either worse or better than 
where it is in vogue. In most mining localities the old 
method of procedure still prevails. A man applies for 
work and is asked certain questions concerning previous 
employment. As his principal object is at the time to 
‘secure a job,.he usually answers “yes” or “no” to the 
‘questioris propounded as he deems most advantageous to 
hisscause. His fellow countrymen and friends have prob- 
ably coached him as to what to expect and what to reply. 
— We will suppose that he is successful in securing a 
‘position as a miner and reports for work. If he then 
knows how to take care of himself and keeps out of dan- 
ger,vall is well; if not, he is possibly either injured or 
‘killed., In this latter contingency the reports of the 
accident show that he had received all customary atten- 
tion and instructions, and that his misfortune was due 
solely to his own fault, the foreman under whom he 
worked and the company employing him being blameless. 


PROGRESSIVE COMPANIES MAKE Sure 


Among the most progressive companies, however, and 
especially those considering “safety first,” it has been the 
custom for some time to take nothing for granted, and to 
be sure that all men entering their employ are properly 
instructed in the work they are expected to do. When 
hired, every man is given a book of instructions printed in 
several different languages, and upon going to the mine is 
placed in charge of a sub-foreman, who watches him close- 
ly, giving from time to time such verbal instructions as 
he may consider necessary. : 

- In coal mining as in most other occupations, there are 
‘ut few movements or operations to which “‘scientifie 
Management” may not be applied with benefit. To do 
his intelligently, it must be done by efficient instructors 
ind all false motions and unnecessary movements avoided. 
‘Here, as elsewhere, there is one, and usually only one, 
‘ight and proper method of procedure, and this right and 
‘roper method of performing any operation is the one in 
vhich the workman should be thoroughly instructed. 

| ‘In order to render this instruction effective, one or 
‘nore of several methods may be employed. The men may 
ve taught verbally at frequent intervals by a sub-fore- 
‘man or other person, who must not only give them de- 
ailed instruction, but illustrate the same by frequent ex- 
mples. Where the men to be instructed lack a knowl- 
‘dge of the language in which the instructions are given, 
r are unable to understand any language if put in 
‘cientific terms, or those necessary to give full and de- 
Ailed explanations, it is impossible to teach them verbal- 
iy; they must he shown. There are two ways of show- 
ag such men; one is to have experts do each particular 
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kind of work under their observation. It will be neces- 
sary to have this work gone through with three or four 
times before the men will comprehend what the expert 
is driving at, and such teaching becomes an endless job. 


Tit ADAPTABILITY OF THE Movina PICTURE 


The other method is to have motion pictures made of 
an expert doing each particular kind of work, then have 
these exhibited before the men as often as it is deemed 
necessary. This can be done more quickly, more perfect- 
ly and more economically, produces better results and can 
be more readily comprehended by the men themselves 
than any amount of verbal instructions given in the 
mines. For just as the working drawing is comprehen- 
sible to the engineer, so the moving picture is understand- 
able by everyone, child or adult, alien or native. 

It was with the idea of familiarizing its employees not 
only with means and methods of greater safety in the 
mines, but also with the standardization of mining pro- 
cesses that the United States Coal & Coke Co., a subsid- 
lary of the U. S. Steel Corporation, with mines in Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., adopted the moving picture as 
a means of instruction. 

The stereoptican had been in use for some time by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., and other steel corporation subsid- 
laries in teaching methods of accident prevention. It was 
believed, however, that this means of instruction was open 
to many objections. It showed how not to do things, 
rather than how they should be done. Furthermore, when 
a series of lantern slides were exhibited, illustrating a 
number of fatal accidents, the impression made upon the 
audience was unquestionably a bad one, and particularly 
so upon the women, who, understanding Little or nothing 
of actual mining operations, would imbibe the belief that 
coal mining was an extremely dangerous calling and 
would hardly care to have any of their male relatives en- 
gaged therein. They at least would fail to grasp the fact 
that the four or five accidents which they had seen il- 
lustrated upon the screen in the course of the evening had 
been scattered through perhaps a year’s time and had 
occurred in several different mines. So far as the miners 
themselves were concerned, the pictures showed what they 
should not do, and the result of failure to observe certain 
precautions. While this was in a sense beneficial, it left 
the mincr to a considerable extent at sea as to what 
should have been the proper method of procedure. 

Furthermore, it was utterly impossible to show in lan- 
tern slides the most efficient methods in coal mining. 
With moving pictures on the other hand, it is possible 
to show to the novice and man of long service alike, 
the best methods which years of experience have been 
able to devise for the prevention of accidents and the at- 
tainment of efficiency. 


THe MernHop or TAKING THE PICTURES 


The best method of taking moving pictures under- 
ground had to be determined by experiment. Although 
careful inquiry was made, both by the company and by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, whose photographers actually 
took the pictures, no data were found anywhere about the 
light required for taking such pictures. After a few 
trials with arc headlights, it was found necessary to in- 
stall eight direct-current “Kleighlight” lamps, with a ca- 
pacity of 5000 ep. each, and using a specially prepared ° 
carbon rich in violet rays, in order to cover the work with- 
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out casting shadows and to get the light uniform and 
sufficiently strong for instantaneous exposures. The power 
consumption of the lamps when in operation was about 
75 kw., and as they were connected to the trolley wire 
and there was a considerable reduction in the voltage 
when the mine locomotives were pulling heavily, most of 
the pictures were taken after these machines had stopped 
running in the evening. The lights were connected to 
the trolley line by 2-0 wire, were set on movable pedestals, 
and provided with adjustable reflectors, 

In order to show the work in detail it was necessary 
to cover as large a space as possible at the working face, 
so that two men might be shown at work simultaneously 
and illustrate each operation as it was performed. This 
necessitated. cutting a pocket at the face of the room, 
about 15 ft. deep on:one side and 25 ft. deep on the other. 

The men selected as subjects for the moving pictures 
were careful workmen who always looked well after their 
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own safety and who performed their tasks neatly and 
quickly with the fewest possible motions, This,-of course, 
necessitated selecting efficient men, who habitually per- 
formed a considerable amount of work daily. 

These men were kept under observation by both the 
mine inspector and the division engineer for some time 
before the pictures were taken, and anything in their 
method of working which was not strictly in accordance 
with standard practice, was corrected. The same state- 
ment holds true for all people—miners, machine men, 
inspectors, ete.—appearing in the pictures. 

In order to secure good views of the several move- 
ments it was necessary to change the positions of both 
light and camera at frequent intervals. When all of 
these changes in position had been satisfactorily agreed 
upon, the men practiced their parts three or four times 
within the range of the camera before pictures were ac- 
tually taken. This was deemed necessary on account of 
the nervousness of the operatives more than for any other 
reason, as in doing this work before the camera they 
would commit mistakes which ordinarily would not be 
perpetrated. In spite of this nervousness, however, the 
pictures were remarkably good and showed that but little 
attention was given the picture-taking machine when the 
men were actually engaged in their work. 
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THE ENTIRE Process or Coat Propuction Is 
ILLUSTRATED 


The series of pictures taken illustrated the entire pro- 
cess of coal mining, from the working face to the rail- 
road car. The assistant mine foreman was first shown en- 
tering his section of the mine and closing a gate, forming 
a danger board and debarring the miners from entering. 
He is then seen going into a room up to the working 
face, testing the air for gas, and the roof and face for 
loose coal and slate, and placing his O.K. and the date 
upon the face of the room and the sides. 


The miners are seen arriving at the entrance of the 
section and waiting outside the closed gate, in the mean- 
time reading the special notices and accounts of accidents 
as posted upon the bulletin boards. The assistant fore- 
man is then seen returning to and opening the gate, al- 
lowing the miners to enter. He calls one man to him 





ASSISTANT FOREMAN INSPECTING PLACE AFTER FIRING 
A SHOT 


and explains that there is a certain unusual condition ex- 
isting in his room. 

Two miners are then seen entering their room, and in 
spite of the fact that the assistant foreman has just 
placed his O.K. upon the face and sides, they proceed im- 
mediately to make another inspection of conditions. The 
miners find a loose piece of roof and proceed forthwith to 
set a crossbar, after which they examine the remainder of 
the place. Finding this safe they lay the track up to 
the face and push agsection of it under the coal, which has 
been undercut during the night. 


A LecturrE ACCOMPANIES THE EXHIBITION 


An idea of the details and minutiew covered by these 
views may be gained from the lecture accompanying then 
exhibition to the company’s employees, from which we 
quote as follows: 


The miners are now laying track in order to run the mine 
ears up to the face of the coal for loading. It is necessary 
to take up the short length of track each evening after the 
coal is loaded out in order to allow the mining machine to 
properly make its undercut for the next shift. You wil) 
notice that Carnegie steel room ties and 20-lb. rail are used. 
These steel ties do not require spikes or bolts, there being # 
clip about 6 in. from the end which turns around and fastens 
the rail to the tie. With these ties and using 20-lb. rails the 
track can be laid under the coal where it has been undereut 
by the machine. When the coal which has been shot down 
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over the track is being loaded out the car can always be 
kept at the face and the coal loaded over the side. 

Approximately 4.3 per cent. of the total time spent by the 
miner in the working place is consumed in laying track. 

The workmen are now making the track straight, which 
is extremely important. Crooked tracks are often the cause 
of derailments allowing men to become injured in wrecks or 
in replacing cars, to say nothing of the expense and time 
lost by such accidents. The track as laid leaves an 8-in. 
clear space between the side of the cars and the props and 
rib. The driver is now bringing in an empty car for the 
miners to load. While he sets the brakes a miner puts a 
safety block under the wheel to keep the car from running 
away. This mine is equipped with all-steel mine cars, many 
of which are supplied with Carnegie rolled steel] wheels made 
in the same manner as those used on passenger and freight 
ears. 

The miner is now loading the fine coal made by the mining 
machine in the undercutting process. This fine material or 
“bug-dust” must be loaded before shooting to lessen the 
possibility of an explosion of the fine coal or dust by a blown 
out shot. The dust is also cleaned out from under the cut 
so that the coal may be shot down more readily. 

You will here get a good view of the systematic timber- 
ing, which requires posts to be set 3 ft. on centers on road- 
ways, with 6-ft. cap pieces turned at right angles thereto, 
which affords some protection over the roads. The back 
rows of posts are set on 6-ft. centers and cap pieces are 
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placed parallel with the roadway, the cap piece being 4 ft. 
long in rooms. 

This system of timbering requires three rows of posts 
in all places over 18 ft. wide. Posts are required to be kept 
within 6 ft. of the coal that is being worked at all times, 
and where conditions are bad, they must be set closer than 
this. Approximately 6.5 per cent. of the total time spent by 
the miner in the working place is consumed in timbering, 

You will notice the safety board hanging on the post, 


: upon which the assistant mine foreman marks the time of 


his visit each time he enters the place, which is of great 
assistance in determining the time the assistant mine fore- 
man was last in the place in case a man should become in- 
jured between his visits. This board also shows the length 
and width the place is to be driven. It is moved up as the 
working place advances. 

The car is now about loaded and the driver comes in to 
take it down to the landing for the haulage motor. Notice 
that the miner removes the safety block from the front of 
the wheel, and that the driver rides on the rear end of the 


car, as it is against the rules of the company for anyone to 





ride on the front end of motors or mine cars whether empty 
or loaded. 


PROPER METHODS OF SHOOTING ARE ILLUSTRATED 


After the machine cuttings have been loaded out, one 


miner drills a center hole for shooting down the coal. -It is 


the rule of the company to shoot the coal down with three 
shots, one being in the center of the room, or heading, and 


one upon either side, the center shot being made first, and 


only one hole being fired at a time. The shot hole must be 


7 thoroughly cleaned so that there will be no fine coal left 
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in it. While one of the miners is drilling the hole for the 
center shot the other is preparing cartridges of clay tamp- 
ing and putting his detonator in the powder charge. He 
makes the hole in the latter for the detonator with a wooden 
pin provided for this purpose. Clay for tamping is brought 
in from the outside and put in each working place. 

Having completed his cartridges he starts back to the 
working lace where his “buddy” has been drilling the center 
hole for the shot. The miner is now loading the center hole. 
The assistant mine foreman is required to examine the place 
and tamping, attach the wire and shoot the hole. You will 
notice that a wooden rod is used for tamping, also that one 
miner is drilling the rib hole while the other is loading the 
center hole, thus losing no time. 

The shot is now properly tamped. The assistant mine 
foreman attaches the wire and he and the miners leave the 
place, one of the latter taking out all of the tools. 

Having reached a place of safety, the assistant mine fore- 
man fires the shot by means of an electric battery, after 
which he returns to examine the place before the men are 
permitted to enter. Finding some loose slate, he directs 
the miners to take it down. The assistant mine foreman {is 
required to stay with the men until all dangerous slate is 
removed and all necessary posts set. If that piece of slate 
had fallen on a man, it would have killed or severely injured 
him. 

After the slate has been taken down, both the assistant 
mine foreman and the miners examine the roof to see that 
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it is safe. Approximately 2 per cent. of the miner’s time is 
consumed in taking down loose slate. 


MINUTE DETAILS ARE SHOWN 


This picture shows a closer view of the hole being 
charged for shooting, with two miners doing the work. They 
tear the paper off the end of the adjoining sticks of explo- 
sive so that the latter will come together. This makes the 
explosive one mass and avoids any liability of having one 
stick fail to detonate when the shot is fired. The limit of 
charge allowed in the mine is 2 lb. for one hole and only 
one hole may be fired at a time. 

No explosive is permitted to be used that has not passed 
the test of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and been designated as 
a permissible safety powder. In former years it was the 
custom to use black powder for shooting down the coal. This 
was extremely dangerous. The permissible safety explosives 
give a much -shorter flame and a lower exploding temper- 
ature. 

Approximately 4.3 per cent. of the miner’s time is con- 
sumed in drilling, 3.8 per cent. in charging holes and 0.4 per 
cent. in waiting for shots. 

As the miners load the coal, they are required to throw 
back the slate and refuse which accompanies it. The coal 
adheres to the slate and has to be cut loose. The miner at 
the rear makes room for the car to be pushed to the face, 
which enables both men to load from the sides. Approxi- 
mately 7.3 per cent. of the miner’s time is consumed in 
cleaning the coal. Undercutting to a depth of 8 ft. 6 in. 
allows the room to be driven 20 ft. wide and provides a full 
day’s work for two men and also enables practically all the 
coal to be loaded into cars without rehandling. 
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Approximately 41% per cent. of the miner’s time is con- 
sumed in loading coal, while only 3.2 per cent. is consumed 
in reshoveling. 

The pictures show the miners removing a short section 
of the track after the day’s work has been done and the 
coal completely loaded out, the assistant foreman making 
lis evening inspection to be certain that the place is 
safe for the incoming machine men. The miners leave 
the mine, hanging their checks upon the check board. The 
machine men with the undereutter enter the working 
place, unload the machine, draw it to the face, make their 
sumping cut, make the crosscut, remove the machine, load 
it upon its truck and move out. In all of these opera- 
tions, a standard practice is carefully shown, and the 
work is accomplished with the least possible manual labor, 
the least loss of time and with the greatest possible safety. 


PROCESSES OUTSIDE THE MINE 


Views are also shown of the haulage motors leaving 
the drift mouth at the head of a loaded trip. The trip is 
seen arriving at the tipple, the motor uncoupling, passing 
around a special runaround and recoupling to a waiting 
trip of empty cars. The coal cars are shown passing over 
the dumps of the tipple, discharging their contents and 
proceeding thence to the empty track. A view is also 
shown underneath one of the tipples, where a 70-ton coal 
car may be loaded in approximately one minute. 

The primary idea for taking and exhibiting these pic- 
tures, as explained above, was to show how the various op- 
erations of coal mining might be done with the greatest 
safety, efficiency and dispatch. Upon their exhibition be- 
fore the company’s employees considerable interest was 
aroused and no small amount of discussion among the 
miners themselves was stirred up. Such discussion is, 
on the whole, beneficial, as a miner will frequently see 
some point which the expert may have entirely over- 
looked. 

It is the intention later to take detailed pictures of 
many of the single operations necessary in mining and to 
standardize these at all mines. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE QUICKLY APPRECIATED 


Although these photographs were primarily made for 
exhibition before the employees of the United States Coal 
& Coke Co., their possibilities as a means of instruction 
were quickly recognized, and they have accordingly been 
exhibited quite generally throughout Westmoreland and 
Fayette counties of Pennsylvania, both in the mining 
towns and the larger communities as well. They have 
been shown in New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh; in the states of Indiana, Illinois, Virginia. 
and West Virginia and will shortly be sent to New Mex- 
ico. They have also been shown before the Canadian 
Mining Institute, at Montreal, and a copy of the film is 
being prepared for use by the University of West Virginia 
in mining-extension work. 

As stated above, these pictures were taken by and un- 
der the direction of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. From 
the best information available they are the only extensive 
views of the kind ever secured and, together with the 
stereoptican slides of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., pre- 
viously mentioned, form what is believed to be the most 
comprehensive exhibit ever gotten together illustrating 
coal-mining devices and methods for the attainment of 
both safety and efficiency. 
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While it is doubtless true that the full significance of 
these pictures cannot be acquired without a thorough 
understanding of the accompanying lecture, yet it is un-— 
questionable that much good is done the miner who sees 
the picture, but is unable to understand English. The 
constant and ever-recurring inspection of the working 
places by all those who enter them, regardless of their 
mission or purpose, the placing of the safety blocks on the 
rails, the careful setting of timbers to support a weak 
roof, and the other safety precautions, cannot fail to be 
intelligible and to have their effect upon the most ignor- 
ant or most unintelligent person in any mining commun- 
ity. He is dull, indeed, who cannot understand a pic- 
ture. 


Pumping Out ‘an Anthracite 
Mine 


Floating on two rafts on the surface of the slowly re- 
ceding water of the Schooly mine of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., which has been flooded for the last 15 years, 
are two 2-stage centrifugal pumps which will lift 2000 
gal. of. water 375 ft. in one minute. The pumping out 
of this mine began on Jan. 27 of this year and will take 
many months to accomplish. The mine is 588 ft. deep, 
and the water was lowered about 130 ft. in the first 
two months of work. At 181 ft., the pumpers began 
removing water from the gangways and chambers as 
well as the shaft, and the work has proceeded more slow- 
ly. At this depth they met the Checker vein. At 311 
ft. they will meet the Pittston vein, at 389 ft. the Marcey 
vein, and at 581 ft., the Red Ash vein. 

The method of freeing the mine from water is unique 
and interesting. The pump, which is driven by a ver- 
tical motor placed directly on top of it, is contained in a 
huge iron tank which forms the float. The buoyancy of 
the float or raft is sufficient to sustain the weight of the 
tank, pump and motor, but the tank is suspended by wire 
ropes which are paid out as the water recedes. These 
are for use in case of emergency, and have proved a wise 
precaution. The water is pumped up through a fixed. 
pipe in the shaft, connected to the pump by a flexible 
rubber hose of large diameter. When the hose, which 
must stand a pressure of 200 lb. to the sauare inch, is 
stretched to its full length, the pumping is stopped and 
a new length added to the fixed pipe in the shaft. 

The estimated amount of water in the mine is 600,- 
000,000 gal., but there is an additional flow of 2000 
gal. a minute coming into the mine to be coped with. 
There are other operations near this flooded mine, sep- 
arated by barriers, and the Pennsylvania Coal Co. does 
not want to leave that vast body of water threatening 
its workmen, whether the operation is profitable or not. 
The two 10-in. streams which are contending with this 
huge quantity of water are making slow but steady prog- 
ress, but the prize to be won is 7,000,000 tons of coal. 

In the early days of the enterprise the water in the 
main shaft got 20 ft. lower than that in the adjacent 
air shaft, and when the latter finally caved at the sides, 
or the obstruction which was holding back the water gave 
way, the pump, motor and men were hurled upward in 
the main shaft. Fortunately, no harm was done, and 
the wisdom of having the wire ropes instead of relying 
exclusively on the buoyancy of the tanks was effectually 
demonstrated. 
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SPECIAL Corr ESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Some comments on recent developments in 
the Elkhorn field of Kentucky, with interesting notes on 
the preliminary steps. Construction was carried on along 
unusually elaborate lines and involved heavy initial ea- 
penditures. 

For two years the Elkhorn field, of eastern Kentucky, 
has been attracting unusual attention throughout the 
country, and a number of large concerns have come into 
the territory. Among these is the Mineral Fuel Co., com- 
posed largely of Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia capitalists. 

Three years ago there was not a railroad line within 
50 miles of this field, but at that time the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Baltimore & Ohio became interested. 
The former purchased the Lexington & Eastern, extend- 
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Miners’ Houses at HAyMonp, Ky. 


ing from Lexington to Jackson, Ky., 94 miles and made 
immediate plans for construction along the North Fork 
of the Kentucky River from Jackson to Boone’s Fork, a 
distance of about 103 miles. The Baltimore & Ohio, 
made arrangements with the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big 
Sandy Branch and built a line from Shelby Station 
through a rich field, penetrating the narrow valley of 
Elkhorn Creek to its headwaters where the Consolidation 
Coal Co. (after purchasing 100,000 acres of coal) an- 
nounced a mammoth development program. ‘Today the 
terminus of the Louisville & Nashville is at the town of 
McRoberts, built by the Consolidation Coal Co., three 
miles above Fleming, the center of the operations of this 
company. The terminus of the Baltimore & Ohio is at 
Jenkins, four miles away on the Elkhorn Creek side. 
All this territory is rapidly becoming a great industrial 
section. | , 
Some time ago the Mineral Fuel Co. was organized 
after purchasing approximately 10,000 acres of coal on 
Boone’s Fork on the Louisville & Nashville railroad, and 
started the development of about 5000 acres of this prop- 
erty. Mines 301 and 302 were opened and the first ship- 
ments were made in October, 1913. When the construc- 
tion at Fleming had been completed, the company set 


to work on a similar town on Pottersfork, called Hay- 
mond, in honor of Thomas 8. Haymond, the manager of 
the work. Mines Nos. 303 and 304 were opened here. 
The Louisville & Nashville then let a contract for the 
construction of a three mile branch up Pottersfork to 
Haymond and another mining town on Yount’s Fork, 
called Hemphill, was started. Mines 305 and 306 were 
opened here. The railroad company then began con- 
struction on another three mile branch up Yount’s Fork. 
The output of mine No. 301 at Fleming is being shipped 
to the markets of the Northwest, while mine No. 302 is 
shipping to the Central West and South. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TOWNS 


About 300 houses have been completed in Fleming, 
all of which are occupied. An unusually large company 





New Construction Work at FLEMING, Ky. 


store, a substantial, well built office, a municipal build- 
ing, a hotel, Y. M. C. A., post-office and bank building 
have been completed, while school and church buildings, 
hospital, etc., are planned for the immediate future. A. 
water system is now under way, the present supply being 
obtained from wells. 

At Haymond, 250 buildings are completed, over 100 
of which are occupied, and this will shortly have to be in- 
creased by another 100, making a total of 350 for the 
whole town. It is also probable that another 100 will 
be necessary. These will include a number of modern 
business blocks, hotel, office building, machine shops, sup- 
ply houses, commissary building, etc., while churches and 
schools are under way and will be built this year. 

Hemphill’s buildings will consist of 300 houses, about 
the same as those in Haymond, with a probability of an- 
other 150 in the near future. Fleming, according to a 
late announcement, will have 230 more houses built this 
year. The Nicola Building Co. of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has the unusually large building contract and is prose- 
cuting the work vigorously. They constructed the cities 
of Jenkins and McRoberts, and are also building Way- 
land and Weeksbury for the Elkhorn Fuel Co. on Beaver 
Creek. The Elkhorn company is a subsidiary of the 
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OPERATIONS OF MINERAL 


1—Opening drifts to mine No. 301. 
loaded at Fleming, Ky. The fellow 


mine 301. 6—Constructing incline plane and coal chute. 


Mineral Fuel Co., and is developing some 25,000 acres 
in that section. 

The ‘Mineral Fuel Co. is spending thousands of 
dollars in the interests of its employees. In Flem- 
ing a Y. M. C. A. has been completed, while Hay- 
mond and Hemphill will each have buildings, fitted up 
for moving-picture shows. A large central hospital will 
also be built in Fleming at a considerable cost and much 
attention is being devoted to improving the local high- 
ways. 
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mine siding. 4—First mine car 
5—Marking location of 


steel for 


3—Laying 
is Tom Haymond, 


so pleased 


All the houses are neat, comfortable and convenient, 
having six and eight rooms, and plastered inside. Plas- 
tering is used because it is more cleanly and sanitary 
and makes a warmer, cleaner house than ceiling. There 
are grates in every room except the kitchen, which is pro- 
vided with a brick flue. 

The towns are laid off with uniform streets, and there 
are alleys in the rear of all buildings for convenience in 
removing refuse, delivering coal, ete. All miners’ houses 
are alike and painted the same, while those of the offi- 
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on sights. Rooms are turned from the cross entries on 
35-{t. centers, and the coal mined by the room-and-pillar 
advancing method, with 25-ft. rooms and 10-ft. pillars. 

[ wish to extend thanks to General Manager Thomas 
S. Haymond for the many courtesies which have made 
possible the preparation of this article. 
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Output of Anthracite Coal 
Beats All Records 


According to the figures reported to the Topographic 
and Geologic Survey of Pennsylvania, working in codpera- 
tion with the United States Geological Survey, the produc- 
tion of anthracite coal in 1913 was 6,395,825 gross tons 
in excess of the output of 1912, an increase of 814 per 
cent. Part of this increase is undoubtedly due to the 
closing of the mines in 1912, pending the settlement of 
the mining scale, yet it is almost 1,000,000 gross tons 
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COALAGE in excess of the production of 1911, which was the pre- 
vious high record year. This marked increase again 
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put of anthracite coal. While it is well known that 
the output of bituminous coal doubles each decade, yet 
the increase in the output of Pennsylvania anthracite 
shows no such change. This is, at least in great part, 
due to the fact that anthracite is no longer a manufac- 
turing fuel, but essentially a domestic one. It has been 
thought by some that the present output will not be 
greatly increased. 

The average selling price at the mines for several 
years is shown by the following table: 


cials are different. ‘There are electric lights in every 
room, the cost of which is 25c. a month, each. The com- 
pany receives its light and power supply from the large 
central power station of the Consolidation Coal Co., at 
Jenkins. 

The miners are required to keep their yards clean, and 
the company hauls away all trash and refuse. They also 
furnish lime for the closets which are well built and will 
later be connected with a general sewerage system. At 


present they have a vault which is emptied every day. Averaeet rice 
Year per Gross Ton 
L908 cree ge ee, oo SEAN he ee tele ata Rete narr at enone Gia bai cae $2.2 
1908) enh ars, Sota ret oe ere ee Sete ene TR tee Gr Ra ee 
190.9. Aa Kae osc Sl eeu etree ce meyer ia MINE mac ene ae SM a. eR 2.06 
19105801. LR eee ehrnre ay iE nnn 4M -teme/ onl 2/12 
TOLD se Pics ake ny Se che tire cieinue idk 2.17 
1910. keene eee ee Leen bir oh cate et oe 2.36 
WR I ears se cca Sea CAE teh oR Oe timtcubt at Bs Comet Paver 2.38 


The average cost of mining anthracite coal in 1909, as 
reported by the Census Bureau was $1.93 per ton, ex- 
elusive of any charges for depreciation, amortization 
or interest. On the same basis, with the increase in 
the mining rate as provided in the agreement of May 
20, 1912, the cost would be, according to Mr. E. W. 
Parker of the United States Geological Survey, $2.07 
per ton. This would mean in 1913 that the average 
selling price was 3le. per gross ton above the mining 
rate, from which must be deducted the items of deprecia- 
tion, amortization, interest, and the increase in all items 
of expense not covered by the agreement of May 20, 
1912. 

PERMANENT TIPPLE AT MINE No. 301 The following table gives the total production in each 
of the several counties for the years 1912 and 1913: 


The company is determined to run its plants on strictly pRoDUCTION IN GROSS TONS OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN 
. 1912 AND 1913 BY COUNTIES 





‘sanitary lines. . County 1912 1913 
The coal is known as the Elkhorn seam and runs on Qarbon sis sit vege ecssss ovente. 2,568,305 8,000,814 

s LER LE vel chee ave sete bye lowe U phel a ea lelsd a eis © y J,O00 sU ES, te 
an average from 8 to 9 ft. thick. At Haymond the seam Dauphin oe. sss iteseeseeesseess 19 3b 90 28820 
° * : : 7 : aC KA Wana’ <chahetan Men etc cneeen te 9,283,8 20,240,491 
Menereend G in. thick. ‘The same seam but TUNNING a8 Luzerne ..........2c. 060000. 2s one 28,289,879 31539379 
erate ; laid pyede se ne eee: 6,020, 261.502 
Bnuch as 10 ft. thick, is being mined around McRoberts Northumberland ---ryerrrttrnn 161038°507 17328'666 
, 1 epi ‘ C al a¢ STRUNG Rigel | ree Cae Eciic ticks F cut Pe tmcacraicne Ouch TO 67 Sins ete ee oe, 
and Jenkins. It is a fine splint coal for domestic use. Suequenania eee Danae Nee 542/808 iaa 
It is estimated that 100 years, at least, will be required. River dredges .-...--+++++++++-+-. 85,722 133,986 
cal supply; it cé e seen why the OPAC: cate eRe Gemotee as 75,322,855 81,718,680 
to exhaust the local supply ; thus it ean be seen why the ns Ades RRR Regt Ren ee erg ty: 91 2 718:680 

Mineral Fuel Co. is putting in such permanent works. a 


In the mines, cross entries are turned at right angles , 
Up to date the observations carried out in the Hatunhuasi 


j at intervals of about 400 ft. The entries abs driven about coal region of Peru show the existence of from 35,000,000 to 
13 ft. wide with an 18-ft. pillar. All entries are driven 49 990,000 tons of coal. 
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By VINCENT RHEA* 


SYNOPSIS—Formula and tables are given, by the use 

of which the resistance of any compressed terminal bond 

may be ascertained in terms of feet of unbroken rail. 
& 

Since many of the mining companies have adopted the 
compressed terminal type of rail bonds, the question, 
“What is a standard for a properly bonded rail joint?” 
has frequently arisen. It is impossible to assume an arbi- 
trary value for a bonded joint, as the length of the bond, 
the size of the terminals and the weight of the rail in 
which they are installed, must all be taken into considera- 
tion. 

It is essential, both in making tests of bond installa- 
tions, and in estimating new work that the resistance of a 
bonded joint be known. The following tables and formula 
will show the electrical mining man just what resist- 
ance a well bonded joint will have. 

To find the resistance of a rail joint bonded with com- 
pressed terminal bonds, the following formula is used: 
LEXR+2™x CR 

Sagi 
Nae 





in which 
L = Length of bond in inches; 
R = Resistance of one inch of cable or strands com- 
posing the bond ; 
CR = Contact resistance of bond terminals ; 
RF = Resistance of one foot of rail; 
JR = Resistance of bonded joint expressed in feet 
of rail. 

As most bond-testing instruments show the resistance 
of the bonded joint, as compared with the equal resistance 
of a certain number of feet of unbroken rail, it is more 
convenient to express this value in such terms than in 
ohms. 


RESISTANCE AND CARRYING CAPACITY OF RAILS 


Figures Based on Rails Having a Ratio of 12 to 1, as Com- 
pared with Copper, and at 70° 


Weight, Resistance, Carrying 
Lb. per Yd. Ohms per Ft. Capacity in C.M. 
16 0.0000622 169,764 
20 0.00004923 212,206 
25 0.00003935 265,257 
30 0.00003321 318,309 
35 0.00002844 371,360 
40 0.00002489 424,412 
45 0.00002212 477,463 
50 0.000019355 530,515 
60 0.0000166 636,618 


RESISTANCE OF SOLID TERMINALS 


Figures Based on a Pressure of 15 Tons per Square Inch of 
Contact Surface 


Diameters Resistance, Ohms 
1B" 0.0000008 
5g" 0.00000064 
3 0.00000053 
ae 0.00000045 
i” 0.0000004 
RESISTANCE OF BOND Cees es INCH OF CONDUCTOR 
Size Resistance, Ohms per In. Capacity in Amperes 
1/0 0.00000829 210 
2/0 0.00000657 265 
3/0 0.00000521 335 
4/0 0.00000414 425 
250,000 C.M. 0.0000035 500 
300,000 C.M. 0.00000275 600 
350,000 C.M. 0.0000025 700 
400,000 C.M. 0.00000219 800 


To illustrate the use of the above formula and tables, 
assume that a 40-lb. T-rail is to be bonded with com- 
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pressed terminal flexible cable bonds, 4/0 capacity, 34-in. 
terminals, 26 in. in length. The resistance of each joint 
when the bond has been installed is desired. By referring 
to the tables, the resistance of one inch of 4/0 cable is 
found to be 0.00000414 ohm, and the resistance of a 26- 
in. bond is 26 times 0.00000414, or 0.00010764. The re- 
sistance of a 34-in. terminal is 0.00000053 ohm, and of 
the two terminals is 0.00000106 ohm; adding the cable 
resistance and the contact resistance the total ohmic re- 
sistance of the installed bond is 0.0001087 ohm. To ex- 
press this in terms of equivalent rail length, divide by the 
resistance of one foot of 40-lb. rail, and the resistance of 
the bonded joimt will be found to hel that of 4.2 ft. 
of unbroken 40-lb, rail. 


SpLicE Bars Do Not Hetep MucH 


Trials made with standard bond-testing instruments 
show that when bonds are installed with reasonable care, 
the resistance of the joint will very closely approximate 
this calculated resistance. Abutting rail ends and clean 
tight splice bars may slightly lower the resistance of the 
joint, but this is quite negligible and should be disre- 
garded. i 

Numerous tests made of complete haulage roads, in- 
stalled under usual mining conditions, show that an ay- 
erage will vary but a fraction of a foot from the calcu- 
lated resistance. 

The use of the tables will not only be found of bene- 
fit in learning standards to test individual joints for 
their efficiency, but they can be used to great advantage 
in figuring voltage drop on proposed work. 

In calculating voltage drop on a circuit composed of 
a trolley and a rail return, a formula is generally 
used which is correct for the copper loss, but does not take 
into consideration the weight of the rail and the size 
and length of the bonds. By calculating the voltage drop 
on the trolley and feeders only, and then on the rail, 
when properly bonded, the exact drop for a given load 
is secured. This method has been found particularly ad- 
vantageous where a potential of 250 volts is used and 
the current transmitted over long distances, as is common 
with bituminous mines. 

For instance, taking the example mentioned above, as- 
sume that a road 3000 ft. long is to be bonded, and the 
actual drop on the return side of the circuit is desired. 
With 30-ft. rail lengths, there will be 100 joints on one 
rail, having a total resistance of 420 ft. About 10 
per cent. should be added to the joint resistance to 
take care of short rail lengths and bonding at switches. 

Then the resistance of one rail will be equal to that of 
3460 ft. of unbroken rail, or 0.00836394 ohm, or for the 
two rails in parallel 0.00418197 ohm. The voltage loss 
on the return side is the load times the resistance, then 
by calculating the drop on the trolley side, the exact drop 
on the circuit is easily ascertained. 

In the same manner, these tables can be used to test 
the efficiency of the bonding of an entire haulage road 
or a certain section. With voltmeters at both ends of a 
section and an ammeter on a locomotive, the voltage drop 
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at a certain load can be learned. It is a simple matter to 
calculate the drop on the positive side of the circuit and 
on the return side, assuming the bonds are in good con- 
dition. Any difference found will be an increased joint 
resistance, and the individual bonds should be tested 
with a bond tester and the defective ones replaced. 

A number of companies have adopted this method, as 
an entire mine can be gone over on an idle day or night, 
and the individual joints need only to be tested in those 
sections which show defective bonding. 


Mine operators who are desirous of obtaining efficient ° 


and economical results from electrical mining equipment 
will find it well worth their while to make such tests 
following them up with any necessary repairs. 

One company recently tested in this manner a newly 
bonded road. The test showed that the joint resistance 
was 69 per cent. of the total circuit resistance, where it 
should have been only 8 per cent. Upon making an 
examination of the road, it was found that the track men 
had neglected to install bonds at two of the switches. 

As their load was heavy, this unnecessary resistance 
would have cost a considerable sum in a month’s time for 
power, which in this instance was purchased, even though 
it had not increased, as it undoubtedly would have done. 


g 
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Combined Electric Lamp and 
Gas Tester 


An underground electrical engineer, Thomas Heaton, 
of Wigan, Lancashire, England, has invented a miner’s 
electric lamp, in the base of which is an accumulator. 
The upper part of the lamp consists of a top plate or cap, 
which screws onto the base. Both the lamp bulb and 
the gas detector are protected by inclosing them within a 
glass tube or cylinder. 
A turning movement 
given to the lower por- 
tion of the lamp 
switches either the elec- 
tric bulb or gas detec- 
tor out of circuit at 
will. 

The latter consists 
of a wick placed near a 
resistance wire or 
bridge of platinum. or 
nickel-chrome. This is 
supplied with an in- 
flammable oil or spirit, 
which is stored in the 
top plate of the lamp. 
When the wire or 
bridge is heated by the 
passage of a current, 
the wick ignites and 
can be used for testing. 
The lamp top is fitted 
internally with double- 
wire gauze cones, one overlying the other. 





A Gas-TEstTInGc ELECTRIC 
LAMP 


ADVANITAGES 
Tt will be seen that Mr. Heaton’s lamp is intended to 
provide either an electric light for the use of the miner 
or an oil flame for use as a gas detector, as may be de- 
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sired, The claims he makes for his lamp are reproduced 
as follows: 

There is no danger of sparking should the lamp be 
struck by or come into contact with metals, such as picks 
or spades, rails, nails, etc. There is no danger should 
miners tamper with the lamp, as immediately they do so 
the light goes out, owing to the contact being broken. 
Should the lamp be unlocked and an attempt be made to 
unscrew it, the light will go out. There is.no danger 
of a defective lamp getting into the mine, because if de- 
fective the lamp will not light. 

The lamp will withstand any ordinary usage, and in- 
deed may, without danger, be more harshly treated than 
the ordinary safety lamp. The lamp can be easily and 
cheaply maintained in good order and repair by the ordi- 
nary lamp-room staff. Used for lighting, the construc- 
tion of the lamp is such that it will not ignite gas 
within or without. (To use as a gas tester, it is necessary 
to switch off the electric bulb and rotate the accumula- 
tor onto the contacts of the gas tester, which ignites the 
wick in the recess adapted and arranged for the gas test- 
ing only.) 

The lamp battery is so constructed as not to be lable 
to form a short-circuit or to polarize, and as ordinarily 
tested, the lamp gives a light of 2 ep. throughout a 
period of 20 hours. The lamp gives a light all around 
in a horizontal plane. Its weight is only 4 lb. 

The construction of the accumulator is such as to pre- 
vent escape of the liquid whatever the position of the 
lamp, though the gas generated by chemical action is al- 
lowed to escape freely. The cost and upkeep of the lamp 
are neither above the general average. The lamp can be 
manufactured with or without the gas-testing section, as 
desired. 

It is so arranged that changing over from an electric 
lamp to a gas tester is readily accomplished by means 
of a loose collar. All the change needed is to rotate the 
lower portion of the lamp on its base collar, without re- 
moving the lamp top or exposing the light in any way. 
ised as a gas tester, it will detect a can so as to meet 
fully the requirements of the British Coal Mines Act, 
1911. 

DRAWBACKS 

In connection with the last claim, Mr. Heaton explains 
that in a simple experiment on the surface in coal gas he 
he got a cap in as low a percentage as 1.5 per cent. 
Should the claims he makes be substantiated under severe 
tests below ground, the problem of efficient light for the 
miner may possibly be solved. However, the dangers of 
the safety lamp are accentuated rather than reduced, for 
evidently the miner is expected to relight his oil detector 
when he desires to test for gas and he may well do so in 
a, dangerous atmosphere. The light moreover is well be- 
low the top of the lamp and so not in a good position for 
observing the roof, which is not true of electric lamps 
as now offered for sale. 

@ 

The right way to discover whether your furnace is giv- 
ing results is to have a gas analyser or a COs recorder and 
test for carbon dioxide. This test of the gases in a Bab- 
eock and Wilcox or Stirling boiler must be made in its 
various passes and in an ordinary return-tubular boiler must 
be made in the front or rear and not in the breeching or stack 
because it is the efficiency of the furnace as a heating agent 
which is in question and excess air entering beyond the 


heating surfaces interferes with the draft and does not affect 
otherwise the heating qualities of the furnace. 
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By C. W. Crawrorpb* 


SYNOPSIS—A somewhat satirical soliloquy on the de- 
sign and operation of steam engines with particular at- 
tention to those of the genus high speed; also a few re- 
marks on the shortcomings of steam boilers, piping and 


separators and the ignorance and gullibility of coal oper- 


ators in general, 
& 

More reasons than bad design and bad construction 
may be assigned for the delinquency of steam engines. 
When an engine looks well and works quietly it goes with- 
out comment that it is doing good service. Fashion has 
much to do with forming such opinion, but everything is 
sacrificed to quiet running. It doesn’t matter that the 
engine may have 6 per cent. clearance waste, or that it 
may be using 40 lb. of steam per horsepower per hour; 
it runs quietly at high speed and is, therefore, consid- 
ered economical. 

Piston speed is only considered in terms of revolutions 
per minute, without reference to the number of times dur- 
ing that period that the clearance is incurred. If the ma- 
chine has a shaft governor, so much the better; it is up- 
todate. Admirers of this class of engines maintain that 
high compression is no loss; that compression up to initial 
pressure is all given back in the next stroke. But where 
does the compression come from? 

It’s a funny game. Steam hits the piston a clip, knock- 
ing it endways. The flywheel gets the spent blow through 
the crank, meantime the eccentric takes a hand and shuts 
the steam off. The steam then tries to expand and in 
doing so knocks the valve open and gets out. Then the 
flywheel, having a good start, blocks the game at the 
other end and sets up a back pressure ahead of the piston, 
which gets another knockdown blow from the steam on 
top of the already high back pressure, which latter turns 
state’s evidence just as the crank comes over the center. 
The governor acting as umpire keeps up the continuous 
vaudeville. 

In this continuous scrap the piston is. knocked back 
and forth between two buffers of back pressure, and the 
useful effect is derived from a little more than half the 
stroke, aided by the compression that is given back. The 
rest of the stroke is occupied by expansion of short dura- 
tion, by the exhaust, and largely by compression and back 
pressure. The economy is found in the advertising mat- 
ter of the builder. 

It is true that economy is considered worth while in 
some localities, and some really efficient engines are 
built, but the majority are quite the reverse. It is be- 
lieved the old fashioned engine of 50 years ago—the com- 
mon throttling engine with a flyball governor—was just 
as economical as the present high-speed automatic, if 
not more so, when equally well made and run at high pis- 
ton speed. Hoisting engines in coal minc3 are a fair ex- 
ample of the disregard of economy. These machines have 
probably as heavy duty as any class of engines in the 
country. Hoisting three tons at a_ trip from mines 300 
ft. deep, in 7 to 15 sec., requires a strong pull and very 
quick handling. 
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Output Not Errictency Is Priwer REQUISITE 


To get coal rapidly and cheaply is the ambition of every 
coal operator. Coal is cheap—at the mines—and a ton 
or two more or less per day burned under the boilers 
doesn’t count. It is the large output that tells, and every- 
thing is made to lean in that direction. Therefore | 
economy of coal or stream is little thought of. Engines 
are usually worked full stroke—or nearly so. 

The improvements demanded are those that increase 
the output per day, and those that lighten the work of the 
engineer so that he may hoist more rapidly. Larger en- 
gines are being used every year, while old machines are 
made to do double duty. Automatic cutoffs are offered 
by builders, but seldom taken. 

The mines are mostly shallow, and since the starting 
must be done at full stroke, there is little time during 
a hoist for cutoff and expansion. If lack of expansion 
were the only calamity attending the more aggravated in- 
stances, it might be condoned. But, water passing through 
the cylinders heated nearly to the temperature of the 
steam not only entails useless duty on the steam genera- 
tors, but destroys lubrication, wastes the water after it 
has deposited its content of scale-forming material in the 
boiler, and discharges a large percentage of the heat de- 
rived from the coal into the atmosphere without its hay- 
ing contributed anything to the work in hand. 

Practically all boilers send over more or less water in 
spray mixed with the steam. It sometimes happens in a 
set of boilers that the cleaning of fires lays off one or 
more of them at a time, compelling the others to keep up 
the quota of steam. It is possible at such periods of un- 
usually hard firing for the violently boiling water to be 
drawn in a mountain of spray toward the outlet opening, 
and more or less of it to be forced into the pipe line. It 
is also even possible for water in considerable quantity to 
be caught occasionally, and when once started in the pipe, 
this is compelled to go through the cylinders—in the ab- 
sence of an efficient’ separator—with what destructive 
effect every engineer is aware. It is generally not believed 
that water is thus carried over, but it goes over just the 
same. 

During the old steamboat days, it was a universal cus- 
tom to use domes, or drums, on all boilers as a preventive 
of the entraining of water over into the cylinders. These 
drums were very large—sometimes double drums were 
used. There was a supposition in those times that in hard 
firing, as was universal, the water might be drawn in a 
solid stream through the pipes and cylinders, exhausting 
the boilers and causing explosions, hence the use of large 
steam drums 3 ft. or more in diameter, reaching across 
the battery of boilers. 

Tn these latter times domes are rated as a nuisance and 
are not furnished by boiler makers, except with a protest. 
A header line, more or less insufficient, is used instead to 
connect the boilers, fitted with a slim pipe connection to 
each unit. It is reasoned the large domes are conducive 
to condensation and loss of pressure—and are too ex- 
pensive anyway. . 

The outlets of boilers have grown so small in recent 
years that the steam is forced to travel at the rate of 
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two miles a minute when boilers are pushed to capacity. 
The standard nozzle opening of a 72-in. by 18-ft. boiler 
is 6 in. in diameter. Is it worth while to notice that 
slugs of water are sometimes carried over and engines 
wrecked ? 

The calamity that follows the slugging of water 
through the cylinders is more far-reaching than the mere 
matter of economy, which is serious enough. Smash-ups 
are often attributed to any other cause than the right 
one, and it is generally disputed that water in the cylin- 
der has anything to do with them. But such accidents 
do occur when it is known the weakest point in the 
engine, if any can be called weak, has a factor of ulti- 
mate strength of 200 times the greatest pressure in the 
cylinder of steam, not water. 


Wuy SmAsH-Ups Occur 


From whence comes the terrific pressure that breaks 
bedplates, cranks, crossheads, pistons, and loosens erank- 
pins, cranks, winding drums, etc.? Not from direct 
steam pressure, but from solid slugs of water carried over 
from the boilers. It will be noted that when the exhaust 
is closed near the end of the stroke, the water is trapped 
and the piston moving toward it. Followed by the pis- 
ton, which is impelled by the momentum of the 10- or 
15-ton winding drum revolving at a speed of 100 r.p.m.. 
the water’s only escape is in tilting. the valve and being 
forced back into the steam chest. This occurs at the 
toggling point of the crank where its force 1s practically 
infinite. It will be noted also that while the water has 
an avenue of egress, the concussion comes so suddenly 
that it hasn’t time to escape. Hence a trail of wreckage 
involving possibly a new engine. 

Yet engineers and operators persist in doing the same 
thing over again. The prime mover in this train of ca- 
lamity is the boiler maker, who furnishes the cause. The 
engineer fails to use a large enough header line, and in- 
stalls an insufficient separator, or none at all, and the op- 
erator. who is ignorant of it all pays the bills. 

Lack of domes or their equivalent on boilers, attenuated 
steam pipes and the absence of separators of sufficient and 
efficient capacity is the cause of it all. A separator is 
not particularly costly. There is but one principle upon 
which it can be made efficient and that is rarely used. 
That is by employing gravity as its chief characteristic. 
The market is full of splash-board separators, which make 
the users wise until some accident makes them a little 
wiser. But why depend upon a separator alone? Why not 
begin at the boiler and separate by a dome or a dry pipe 
or otherwise—anyway the water is better to be in the 
boiler than in the engine. 

A Mime at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 


At the request of various mine operators and the Expo- 
sion, the U. S. Bureau of Mines has undertaken to con- 
struct, in codperation with the mining industry and the 
manufacturers of mining machinery, a mine beneath the 
floor of the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy at the Pa- 
nama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, next year. 

The financial and operative success of the mine is as- 
sured through exhibits promised as shown below, whereby 
typical metal and coal-mining operations will be repro- 
duced by full-size working places, in which mining ma- 
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chinery will be installed and operated. The walls of 
the mine will be covered with either ore or coal typical 
of the mine illustrated. Among others, the Copper Queen 
Consolidated, of Arizona, Bunker Hill-Sullivan Co., of 
Idaho, Homestake Mining Co., of South Dakota, Goldfield 
Consolidated Mines Co., of Nevada, Jones and Laughlin 
Co., of Michigan, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., of the 
anthracite field of Pennsylvania, Pocahontas Fuel Co., of 
West Virginia, Consolidation Coal Co., of Kentucky, and 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., of Washington, have each agreed 
to reproduce one of their working places or stopes and to 
contribute the sum necessary to the installation and op- 
eration. Tentative promises of similar action have been 
received from the Rock Island Coal Co., Peabody Coal Co. 
and Pittsburgh Coal Company. 

Various mining machinery and appliances have been 
promised, including a mine cage and cars by the Joshua 
Hendy Co., a cage, hoist and motor, by the Denver En- 
gineering Works, locomotives by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., pumps by Byron Jackson, air 
compressor, drills, drill sharpener and winze hoist, by the 
Compressed Air Machinery Co., drills and coal cutters by 
the Ingersoll Rand Co. and the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
lamps by the Justrite Manufacturing Co. and the Koehler 
Manufacturing Co., enamel signs by Stonehouse Enamel 
Sign Co. There.is little doubt that other necessary ma- 
chinery and appliances, such as safety lamps, portable 
electric lamps, fan, mine telephones, mine rescue appar- 
atus, switches, track, ete., will be received as exhibits. 

The entrance to the mine will be through the Bureau 
of Mines space, and visitors will be attracted to it by be- 
ing given portable mine lamps, and by being lowered in 
a very slowly moving cage while a panoramic effect of the 
strata lining a mine shaft will pass by them so rapidly 
as to produce the illusion of descending to a considerable 
depth. In case of crowds, these may enter by a slope. 
Exit will be by a slope into the radium booths of the 
Bureau of Mines where actual radium examinations will 
be shown. 

There will be a motion-picture room which visitors will 
pass in going from mine to mine. In it will be shown 
such great open workings as are not illustrated by the 
underground mines, such as those of the Utah Copper 
Co. and those of the Nevada Consolidated Co., at Ely, 
the iron diggings at Hibbing, Minn., hydraulic gold min- 
ing, and the quarrying of building stone. 

Twice each day there will be an imaginary explosion or 
fire in some portion of the mine announced by telephone 
to the superintendent’s office in the Bureau of Mines 
space on the surface, and rescue men wearing breathing 
apparatus will enter the mine and bring out supposed vic- 
tims who will be given first-aid treatment in the surface 
emergency hospital. 

In the Bureau of Mines space on the floor of the main 
building, there will be, in addition to the radium booths, 
exhibits of carnotite, pitchblende and other radium ores, 
their alloys and concentrates, an emergency mine hospital 
and smoke room for rescue training, exhibits of fuel effi- 
ciency, smoke abatement, explosives, mine-welfare work, 
EtG. 

The prime purpose of the mines will be that of educat- 
ing the investing public, stockholders, members of legis- 
latures and the uniformed antagonists of the industry 
relative to the importance of the mining industry, its ex- 
tent, variety and the cost of operation. 
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The Necessary Training of Mine 





By P. J. BRENNAN* 


SY NOPSIS—In the past many ignorant and unscrupu- 

lous officials have made a reputation for themselves at the 

expense of their employers by “hogging.” The day 1s 

probably coming when only men of integrity, who are fit- 

ted for their particular work by education or experience 

can secure or hold a position of trust or responsibility, 
@ 

The magnitude and importance of the mining industry 
of West Virginia is sufficient justification for our pausing 
to consider the qualifications of those on whose shoulders 
fall the responsible and sometimes onerous duties of 
supervision and management. 

According to the annual report of the Department of 
Mines for the year ending June 30, 1912, there was mined 
in.the state 59,581,174 long tons of coal. This produc- 
tion found employment for nearly 70,000 persons, and 
necessitated the investment of a considerable amount of 
capital. The tonnage, the number of employees and the 
capital invested have been steadily increasing from year 
to year, and the high point has not yet been reached. 

New mines are being opened, mostly shafts of various 
depths, and consequently more difficult to be safely 
worked than the older drift mines, and many companies 
are remodeling their old plants, tearing out all obsolete 
equipment, and replacing it with the most modern and 
efficient machinery obtainable. And all this with a view 
to improving in the near future upon the continued 
progress for which the coal industry of the state is al- 
ready noted; yet withal, there is one extremely important 
element in the operation of the mine that is being over- 
looked, and that is, the training and preparation of the 
men who are to be the official staff, upon whom will 
depend, to a considerable extent, the safety of those 70,- 
000 or more employees, also, the success of the operation 
and the security of the capital invested. 

It is unreasonable to expect more than a minimum of 
efficiency from the efforts of any man who is placed in 


charge of a mine operation, without having at least an _ 


elementary training in the art and science of mining. 
Many of the ruined mines, with their consequent high 
cost of production, are due to the mismanagement of offi- 


cials who had neither the necessary knowledge nor ability | 


to fulfill the duties to which they were appointed. Sad to 
relate, some such officials have succeeded in building up 
for themselves reputations as large tonnage getters by 
surreptitiously hogging and ruining mine after mine. 

One such individual once informed the writer that the 
most successful officials were those who could hog out 
the largest tonnage and get away before the evil effects 
of a squeeze and closed air courses began to show. Such 
men are a menace to the mining profession, and can only 
be eliminated by a general raising of the standard of com- 
petency for all grades of officials, from the fireboss up- 
ward. 


Tur FrrREBoss AND His DuTIEs 


The fireboss is an important factor in the safety of a 





*Coketon, W. Va. 
Note—Paper read before the West Virginia Mining Insti- 
tute at Cumberland, Md., June 2, 1914. 


mine where methane (CH,) is given off in any quantity, 
but his ability to recognize a blue cap on his lamp, as 
certainly indicative of firedamp, ought not to be a suffi- 
cient reason for intrusting to his care the safety of a 
mine and those employed therein. 

He should be able to read and write sufficiently well to 
permit of his making out an intelligent report of the 
conditions he has found existing. He should, also, have 
a good knowledge of the properties of the different gases 
given off in a mine. He should have a competent under- 
Poni of the barometer, thermometer, water-gage and 
hygrometer, as used in connection with mining. He 
should not only have a perfect knowledge of the use of a 
safety lamp, but should know, also, why it is a safety — 
lamp, and what makes it so. The state mine law says, 
“He shall have a practical knowledge of the subject of 
ventilation of mines, and the machinery and appliances 
used for that purpose.” Why should he not know, also, 
something about the theory of ventilation ? 

The next official above the fireboss is the mine fore- 
man. The mine law of the state describes his duties, so 
far as complying with the law goes. A knowledge of the 
mine statutes, as printed in the book, is, I believe, about 
all that is necessary in order to secure a certificate. 

Now, the foreman is a very important factor in the suc- 
cessful operation of a mine. It is he who, more than any 
other official, influences the length and weight of the 
payroll. It is he who may pay out considerable sums of 
money in a year for which the operator may receive 
little or no return. It is he who, if not “onto his job,” 
pays for work that is unecessary, and leaves work undone 
that is important. It is he who is responsible for the 
protection of the life and limb of every man in the 
mine (and this is where he has his hands on the purse 
strings of the state through the Compensation Law). 
It is he who is also responsible for the drainage and ven- 
tilation, and the pumps and machinery appertaining 
thereto. It is he who, through carelessness or’ want of 
knowledge, may be the cause of making widows or or- 
phans. It is he who is responsible for the output. It is 
he who, in his anxiety to secure a large tonnage at a low 
cost, may unwittingly hog away 40 per cent. of the 
coal, and lose the other 60 per cent. 

In fact, it is the foreman who is responsible for the 
prevention of every accident or injury to both person and 
property. It is he who is in absolute control of every- 
body and every appliance in the mine, and has the power 
to hire and fire at will. 

Anybody outside the mining profession would conclude 
that the official having so much authority and carrying 
such heavy responsibilities, must surely be of more than 
the average intelligence, and of considerable technical 
knowledge. But, we who are in the business know that 
he is in some cases a man with little or no education, and 
without any technical knowledge whatever. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A MINz FoREMAN 


In the writer’s opinion, a mine foreman should have 
at least five years’ practical experience in the mine, one 
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year of which should be as assistant foreman. He should 
also have a fair school education and a reasonable amount 
of technical knowledge. His examination should consist 
of the following subjects: 

1. Reading and writing. 

2. Arithmetic, including square root. 

3. The mining laws of the state. 

4. A knowledge of permissible explosives and _ shot- 
firing. 

5. Knowledge of the various systems of working. 

6. Use of the barometer, thermometer, anemometer, 
water-gage and hygrometer. 

%. The properties of gases met with in the mine, and 
the ordinary methods of ventilation. 

8. Timbering roadways and working places. 

9. A practical knowledge of the machinery used for 
ventilating, pumping, hauling and coal cutting. 

10. A knowledge of first-aid to the injured. The writ- 
er’s experience is that all these subjects are very interest- 
ing studies for the practical miner who is ambitious of 
joining the official rank. 


Between the operator and the mine foreman, an official 
called the superintendent, is usually appointed. His du- 
ties are to see that the foreman gets all the necessary sup- 
plies for the proper operating of the mine, to assist the 
foreman in the proper and economical use of material, 
and by inspections and consultations, advise and assist in 
the economical management and safety of the mine. At 
the same time he must not forget to keep both eyes on the 
cost sheet. 

If the superintendent is to give his employer a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, he should know the mining business 
from A to Z He should have such a knowledge of it 
as can only be obtained by hard work and study, He it 
is who should be able to advise and direct the foreman 
in the many complexities that cross his path from day to 
day, and should be competent to be a leader and not a 
follower. Yet, many serious and costly errors are made 
from time to time by superintendents, who are doing 
their utmost to do right, but fail through lack of knowl- 
edge of the business they are trying to run. 

An amusing incident occurred some time ago in this 
state which proved to my satisfaction that technical train- 
ing was necessary for a superintendent. The principal act- 
or in the incident was the superintendent of a large num- 
ber of mines. He had never seen a water-gage, and did 
not understand how it worked. One day, however, the 
mystery was explained to him, and fully demonstrated by 
a borrowed water-gage being placed on the door of one of 
his fan drifts, where the fan was running exhausting. 
The water-gage registered 2.8 in. 

This difference in the level of the water in the two 
legs of the gage evidently set the worthy gentleman to 
thinking, for in a few days afterward a quantity of 2-in. 
pipe was delivered at one of his mines and promptly put 
together from the fan race to a swag In the air course 
where a pool of water lay. 

Well, I don’t suppose that superintendent knows yet 
why the fan did not pull that water out of the air course. 
Of course, he lost nothing, but the company paid the bill, 
as it no doubt has done with many others, for foolish ex- 
periments, performed through want of training and 
knowledge on the part of officials. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S TRAINING 


We may differ as to the necessary training for a mine 
superintendent. The writer, however, believes he should 
have the following qualifications: 

1. He should be at least 25 years of age. 

2. He should have had five years of practical exper- 
ience in a mine, or three years’ practical experience and 
two years at the mining and mechanical section of the 
State University (or its equivalent), and should be able 
to pass an examination in the following subjects: 

1. Elementary chemistry in all its practical bearings 
upon the gases in the mine, 

2. The use and various types of safety lamps. 

3. Coal dust as an explosive agent. 

4. Knowledge of permissible explosives and shot fir- 


ing. 


Uv 


Practical and theoretical ventilation, 


6. Underground management. 
7. Shaft sinking and drift opening. 
8. Geology. 


9. Mechanical engineering as applied to mining ma- 
chinery. 

10. Practical knowledge of electricity as applied to 
mine machinery, and a good knowledge of mathematics 
and surveying. 

Most operations with a number of different plants and 
superintendents, appoint an official as general superin- 
tendent, who has control over all superintendents and op- 
erations, and usually the chief executive of the operating 
end. He should be a man possessed of a good sound 
education, and an abundance of common sense and good 
judgment. Otherwise, it would be impossible for him 
to analyze the results of the different superintendents and 
plants, and classify them according to the conditions 
prevailing at the different works, it being a well known 
fact that no two plants are operated under the same 
conditions. There are from time to time many difficult 
propositions that are brought before him for discussion 
and decision, making it necessary that he should have a 
technical knowledge equal, if not superior, to that of the 
superintendents under him. 

As a rule, the general superintendent is kept with his 
nose to the grindstone more hours per day than any 
other official on the job. It is sometimes said of him that 
the only pleasure he gets, is that derived from drawing 
his blue pencil across a bunch of requisitions, and imag- 
ining what the other fellow feels like when he finds it 
out. 

He should be an excellent judge of character, and 
capable of getting the best out of the men under him, and 
sufficiently broad minded to, at times, bear with the 
other fellow’s weaknesses. 

He should not discriminate against those under him 
who don’t happen to belong to the same lodge, or sing 
in the same church choir, or because Mrs. Smith is not 
on visiting terms with Mrs. Jones. He is the one man 
from whom all others, from the trapper to the superin- 
tendent, expect to receive a fair and square deal. 


Two OBJECTIONS TO STANDARD RAISING 


In discussing this question of raising the standard of 
mine officials with mining men who are interested, among 
other objections, the following two are the most notable: 

1. If you raise the standard of qualification, a move- 
ment for increase of salaries will inevitably follow. 
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2. Technical education is impossible for the man who 
has not the time and the means to allow of his going to 
the State University. 

The first objection is almost too absurd to be taken 
notice of, as I am confident that such a movement would 
never be necessary. There would be created an absolutely 
vew type of official, instead of the class who now hold 


the offices, because there is no one better to replace them, 


and whose principal interest in the matter is payday. 


We would see a more intelligent and able class, a class 
imbued with ambition, a just pride and determination to 
excel in the profession they had undertaken to study. 


The employer would find a reduction in his bill for 
supplies, brought about by a more careful use of material 
and the prevention of waste. Mines would be better kept 
up, air courses would be kept open, and such men, them- 
selves disciplined, would maintain better discipline in the 
mines. Consequently, fewer accidents to person and ap- 
pliances would occur, all of which would tend toward 
producing an increased tonnage at less cost. The em- 
ployer would not be slow to notice such improvements, 
nor would he be likely to allow such men to go long 
without proper recognition. 

As to the second objection, why should it not be pos- 
sible for working men to get a technical training, such as 
would fit them for promotion to official life in their call- 
ing? This is within the power of the State of West Vir- 
ginia. Furthermore, it is the duty of the state to give its 
workers a fair opportunity to acquire a technical educa- 
tion, and improve their position in life and their useful- 
ness to the commonwealth at large. It is true the state 
provides a university fairly well equipped for teaching 
mining, and kindred subjects, but the people who require 
the teaching most are not in a position to avail them- 
selves of this provision. 

The state could and should establish a technical-edu- 
cation board, to be appointed by the governor. Such 
board should be provided with sufficient funds with which 
to establish technical schools in suitable centers of the 
mining and other industries, and provide _ sufficient 
capable lecturers for teaching weekly evening classes dur- 
ing the winter months. County or local committees 
could be appointed to supervise the work under the state 
board, 


I imagine someone asking, but where is the money to 
come from? The state can always find money for any 
good purpose, and in the matter of technical education, 
it would be an investment that would return over 100 
per cent. interest. Not all men who studied would be 
found sufficiently competent to fill the posts of their am- 
bition, but all men who studied would be the better there- 
for, and the state would be so much the richer. 

It is more than probable that if our working miners 
vere given a reasonable opportunity for improvement and 
advancement, they would settle down in the State of West 
Virginia and cease to be a migratory element. 

In conclusion, I desire not to be misunderstood, as I 
know full well that many men who have been called 
upon to manage mines in the past were shrewd, fairly 
intelligent and capable men. .What they lacked in tech- 
nical education, they were compelled, by the sheer force 
of circumstances, to supply by observation and practical 
experience. This they often did and did it well. 
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Extracts from a Superintend-= 
ent’s Diary 


We had some women visitors in camp today; a party of 
social settlement workers from the city. As usual, most 
of the sarcasm was aimed at the multi-millionaires’ repre- 
sentative, the “super.” Ordinarily the sarcastic remarks 
of outsiders are about as amusing to me as feature stories 
in Sunday papers, describing canary birds as safety lamps, 
but today I partially lost my temper and as a result, I 
fear at least one young woman carried away impressions 
of the camp’s superintendent that quite tallied with her 
previously formed opinion of such monsters. 

The party was at my house being entertained by my 
wife; they had been tramping for an hour or so about our 
tenements, when my wife sent them an invitation to come 
over and rest a while on our shaded porch and enjoy such 
refreshments as our cook could improvise. Being proud 
of our tenements and especially of the sanitary condition 
of our camp, as compared to most other camps in our sec- 
tion, I foolishly journeyed over to the house expecting to 
hear some pleasing remarks about the result of our 
efforts. 

Just after I arrived on the scene and before my wife 
had an opportunity for introductions, one young lady 
looking straight at me, but addressing her remarks to my 
wife, piped out something that meant: Doesn’t your con- 
science trouble you when you look out over the camp and 
compare the wretched dwellings of the miners to this 
comfortable home furnished you by the mine owners? 

Just what followed won’t be recorded in this diary, I 
might be tempted to repudiate it some day; but now that 
I’ve mentioned my residence, in the diary, I can’t resist 
the temptation to record a few random occurrences. 

Whenever I am compelled to discharge a married man, 
his wife and children (and a few of the neighbor’s child- 
ren) proceed to our mansion’s back door and my wife is 
assured that if the family starve, their souls will be on 
my head. Once I suggested to my wife that if a certain 
man were allowed to return to work, the effect on our dis- 
cipline would endanger a thousand men’s lives and the 
responsibility would be on my head without question; she 
still recalled the discharged miner’s wife so vividly that 
my picture was wasted. | 

When the love knots of our younger residents become 
hopelessly entangled, the victims always follow the trail 
that lends to our back door. Nothing especially terrifying 
about that, as it is written, but when we consider that 
our young people are of many nations and religions with 
various and sundry ideas of morality, it sounds different. 

Some of the stories that my wife repeats to me are al- 
most unbelievable, and I am almost persuaded that she 
doesn’t always tell me the worst. 

The widows and the orphans—there are always many 
of them around coal-mining villages; and until our com- 
pensation laws become perfected, many of them must suf- 
fer grievous wrongs and, in consequence become rebel- 
lious. To them our mansion is only too often the visible 
connection to the iniquitous corporation which has 
brought on all of their misfortunes and, in consequence, 
our charities are judged, not by our ability, but by the 
capitalization of the corporation. It’s hard, indeed, to 
offer assistance beyond your means and receive in re- 
sponse a malediction. And so it goes; but this is enough 
for today. 
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SYNOPSIS—The percentage of recovery varies widely 
wm different fields and frequently in the same locality 
strongly divergent results are obtained. High figures se- 
cured in one field may not necessarily be a criterion for 
another, even though physical conditions may be similar. 
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The Bureau of Mines informs us that probably one- 
third of the bituminous coal now worked is left under- 
ground by our present methods. In other words, the 
average recovery in bituminous fields is only about 67 
per cent. 

What will the next 10, 20 or 50 years show? Surely, 
if not better by the end of the latter period, there is little 
hope toward eliminating these losses. 

What are the “most modern and approved methods of 
mining?” Apparently they are like our warships—mod- 
ern today and obsolete a year hence. 

In order to get an idea of what is being accomplished 
in other fields, inquiries were sent out to different sec- 
tions of the United States. The results are shown in a 
condensed form by the accompanying table. 

You will note on this table, the wide variation of per- 
centages given for different districts in various states. 
All are large producers of coal, with one or two excep- 
tions, and employ what are presumed to be modern 
methods of mining. It is noticeable that the thin seams 
usually are overlaid with good roof; and the percentage of 
recovery is high. Also, that but one operator expects the 
ultimate recovery to fall below his present percentage. 


SoutHerRN ConorApo Secures 80 ro 90 PER CENT. 


Tn the southern Colorado field, where the roof and bot- 
tom conditions are favorable for pillar drawing, no roof 
coal is left for protection and the recovery is given as 80 
to 90 per cent., working on the room-and-pillar system. 
It is claimed that in the Caiion City district, where the 
longwall system is used, that 100 per cent. of the seam is 
recovered. This is in the thinner seam, which measures 
about 3 feet. 

The coal in this section of the country belongs to the 
Cretaceous series and the intrusion of dikes should affect 
pillar drawing considerably, inasmuch as they would 
make more difficult the breaking of the overlying strata. 

Rooms in the southern Colorado district are driven 16 
to 18 ft. wide on 45-ft. centers, while in the Walsenburg 
district, where the coal is harder and has less cover, rooms 
are driven 35 to 40 ft. wide, leaving the same thickness 
in pillars which are recovered by machine and_ pick 
work. Track is laid on each side of the room and fre- 
quently one or two cuts are taken off the side of the pillar 
with a machine before beginning pick work. 

The bottom of the Colorado seams is usually slate of a 
soft character, which heaves when weight is thrown onto 
the pillars, making it necessary frequently to drive a skip 


*Assistant engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
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along the pillar in order to reach the back end before be- 
ginning to draw it. 

There are districts where both roof and bottom condi- 
tions are unfavorable and much difficulty is encountered 
in breaking the overlying strata. In these sections the re- 
covery is estimated to be 60 to 65 per cent.; 15 or 20 
per cent. is lost in roof coil because the strata next over- 
lying the coal cannot be propped. 

With the conditions just given, and most of the opera- 
tions advancing under heavier cover, do you believe the 
present recoveries will be maintained ? 

Another company, operating in practically the same 
field, states its recovery runs 75 to 80 per cent. of the 
entire seam, while a higher ultimate recovery is expected. 
This firm is now driving room entries to the boundaries 
and the last rooms are worked first, thus making it pos- 
sible to draw the pillars on the retreat. 

In the Michigan field, especially in the Saginaw dis- 
trict, the coal is in pockets rather than a continuous 
seam. The basin lies for the most part in a low, flat coun- 
try, and shafts about 200 ft. deep are necessary to reach 
the coal. The bed averages about 3 ft., and is of poorer 
grade than the Ohio and Pennsylvania fuels, so that its 
market is somewhat limited. 

The top in these mines is usually black slate, while one 
mine has a fireclay roof, making it necessary to leave 
top coal. Yet rooms are driven 40 ft. wide with track 
along each rib. The length of the room is 150 ft., as 
the miner pushes his cars from the working place to the 
entry. With the conditions just given, the recovery 
claimed is between 80 and 90 per cent. The 65 per 
cent. recovery given in the table (Item 4) repre- 
sents the result of leaving pillars for surface protection 
within the city limits. 


SENTIMENT AFFECTS SOUTHERN 


ILLINOIS 


ADVERSE PUBLIC 

Going into central Illinois fields, where the No. 6 seam 
is operated extensively, we learn of adverse public feel- 
ings and unsettled industrial and labor conditions, which 
materially affect the percentage of recovery. Surface 
costing $100 to $250 per acre costs the operator two or 
three times these values in cases of subsidences, if the 
mining rights do not clearly cover the property. Besides 
these factors, the companies operating in the Glen Car- 
bon, Mt. Olive and Divernon fields, state that owing to 
thick, soft clay under the coal or great overburden (300 
ft. to 400 ft.) that they do not recover more than 50 
per cent. In the southern fields better results are claimed, 
since the cover is about 110 ft. thick and all soft. 

The slightly inferior seams of coal above or below the 
Nos. 5 and 6 seams are now receiving considerable 
thought as to future values, and for this reason they are 
trying to prevent roof movements by leaving sufficient pil- 
lars. 

In the Sherrard field of Illinois, the recovery is re- 
ported at 90 per cent. Here the top and bottom are good 
and conditions propitious for drawing pillars. The seam 
of coal is only 3 ft. 8 in. thick, with many clay veins run- 
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ning through it, which evidently must affect recovery to a 
some extent. 1 E ¢ 
An inquiry sent into the southwest section of Pennsyl- 2 g q ~ 
vania shows a recovery of 72.5 per cent. Here, 10 in. of g Rg 3 3g 
roof coal is allowed to remain on account of drawslate and E L ne 8 
the operations for the past three years have been under ce 88.3 c 3 
the plant and town. 38 a2 3B 
The bottom in this mine is fireclay of rather soft char- = 5 of Bs 
acter. The rooms are driven from both sides of entries on 3 eos Es 
60-ft. centers and widened to 21 ft., leaving 39-ft. pillars oa 2 
io be drawn by machine and pick work. By this method, es gag 2222 g2ee 888. 
the ultimate recovery is expected to show a material in- BG AK Az eee Aerize ite ZAZr 
crease over that given. ; Og 
The company reporting from Westmoreland County, 3 BR 
Pennsylvania, where conditions seem favorable, both in ae aA AD a 3 on 
the steam- and gas-coal fields, shows a recovery of from eS So 2 ot ee 
82 to 86 per cent. of the entire seam; and expects the n fA S33 8 ae 
ultimate recovery to fall below these figures. 3 a Foy 
In Somerset County, Pennsylvania, where coals of the fs gEBS b EERE ERE HEE 
Allegheny series are worked, the recovery is given as m Bis BARBS SS An eee ee ae 
94.75 per cent. of the entire seam. Here, excellent roof a GEEREE S&S SEEBRELEBSS 
and bottom conditions prevail, and I understand that S Bo ae Pak ee ve SHR RE ERE ag 
all room headings are driven to the limit before any rooms z Saag th 86 02 4. ore 
are driven at all. Then, the rooms are started at the rear Sy “ 2 
4 - Q a OL ib 3 
and pillars drawn as soon as these are finished. = S, 288eape pode sta aan 
Practically the same conditions exist in the George’s 5 5.28 Soepeee  ee ae gg 3. gee 
Creek field in the Sewickly seam, only the recovery is re- z SO ee seee eek ee £8 2 ie 
ported as 97 per cent. In this same field, the results ob- o 3 eee = 
tained in the “Big Vein” or Pittsburgh seam, show 88 5 ‘es “49 3 
per cent. Considerable propping is necessary, owing to 2 Bee Fee ; a vd oe a2 
the drawslate and the wild coal just above it. The sys- B aH 23g8aa gis oud ae. 
tems of mining the coal in this field have changed from 8 ae > pen: So Ba a as Zt Be 
time to time until now headings are driven 9 ft. wide, = z ass 3 3 zs Ci ht =e ree 
rooms only 13 ft. wide and. the distance between room 9 ES poh 4 Ger é & ga- 
centers maintained at 100 ft., thus providing against > a 4 ee z 
squeezes. Under this process, 90 per cent. extraction is a is R 2 2 o 2 
expected. S SERVES s & 3-0. ooo alee 
O gE eg 2 ates 0 C8 aes eae 
Pittars Are Not Drawn IN OHIO 2 BO oh. 7 er a4 
In Ohio, as well as some parts of West Virginia, no at- = a & a B i B 
tempt is made to draw pillars at all. Rooms are driven 25 ee f& > Brat ag ARE leat = he" 
ft. wide with 8- to 12-ft. pillars between. In one of the - bea 50/9) ea td fo st ee = ‘3 
largest mines of Belmont County, rooms were driven S| aA * 
from both sides of the headings and it was no infrequent Z ints n BH 8 a 2 
: , : Pe a8 8S oS9O0NRDGG MOM oANY A 
occurrence to have a territory squeeze shut, leaving con- SAmERI Gk waa sdeg abi a 
siderable blocks of coal between the ends of unfinished BEES in i > 
rooms. In this mine, 50 per cent. would approximate = 2s =i i eta. 
the recovery. B g0S2 2288223 Yauesegges 
In Harrison County, Ohio, it is nearly as bad. The re- a £ Sf BER oa B 5 SAR RAAAARA 
covery is reported as 70 to 75 per cent., but the same con- ps8 Det 
ditions exist in this section as in Belmont County, ex- SOE A 
cepting perhaps the driving of rooms both ways from the E Go SSE 2 SEL UR S won eee Z 
same entry. The Ohio Mining Commission found in its 2 8 Sky 8B Bor® ee a 
recent investigations that 30, 40 and as high as 50 re c 
per cent. of coal is being left underground as pillars in Ge TL Ee gol Joa 2 a 
that state. S00 ST bg Toe 2 
There are mines in West Virginia which show recovery ~ Sigler ge 2 i : BW aes 
from 85.6 per cent. to 99.8 per cent., the highest percent- s EES Ha i elutes 2 
age resulting from the fact that all the work was.in the & SAA™ >: 4 ied Eo eh eee 
solid. These figures were presented by W. A. Grady, of AfSeES gas _ oe eRe BO Heh awe oe 
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The foregoing figures reveal what is possible, at the 
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same time showing what is actually, presumably, being 
accomplished. Shall we assume that because the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va., is recovering 95 
per cent. and more of the coal in which it is operating 
that this should be accomplished in the districts of Colo- 
rado, showing only 60 to 65 per cent. ? 

None of us, I am sure, would accept an average of the 
percentages here given as a fair maximum, nor even an 
average of the same field. It is unfair to compare ulti- 
mate recovery of mines now drawing to a close with those 
mines at the best of their production. No doubt, the 
systems under which they were inaugurated were consid- 
ered modern, but they would not be considered so now. 

From reports sent in, it is apparent that there are five 
factors limiting the possible recovery in these fields; 
namely, 

Mining rights and public feeling. 
Roof and bottom conditions. 
Weight and character of overburden. 
Labor conditions. 

Market value of the coal. 

1. Where the mining rights do not allow breaking 
of surface, the recovery naturally varies inversely in some 
ratio to the overlying weight. 

2. Where roof and bottom conditions make it neces- 
sary to recover as quickly as possible, market conditions 
will affect recovery; for pillar work of this kind will not 
wait. 

3. Weight and character of overburden require syste- 
matic mining and competent supervision. 

4. It isa matter of what is next best when unions in- 
sist on conditions which increase both cost of operating 
and loss of coal. 

5. The market value of the coal dictates how far any 
of us can go toward its recovery. 

STRAIGHT Recovery Ficures ArE MEANINGLESS 


These points are mentioned because we are apt to com- 
pare straight figures of recovery without taking into con- 
sideration the conditions under which they are derived. 
The Ohio Mining Commission, for instance, uses the 
mines and operations at Gary for an example of what 
Ohio should follow. Conditions, however, are so different 
in these two localities, that to secure the same results in 
recovery would require several radical changes. Generally 
the roof in Ohio is poor, union scales require rooms en- 
tirely too wide for economic pillar drawing, the general 
labor situation is always more or less unsettled and the 
selling qualities of the coal are inferior to those of the 
Pocahontas seam at Gary. 

There are always other conditions which affect good 
pillar recovery, three of which were given by H. V. Hesse, 
in his paper read before this institute at Charleston, W. 
Va., Dec. 1, 1908; namely: (1) Insufficient or incompe- 
tent engineering; (2) incompetent management, and (3) 
impatience of owners for quick returns. 

Maximum recovery in any one mine is hardly to be 
based on what is being done in some other section or 
state, or on the average of the same region, or even in ad- 
joining mines. The quality of the coal may affect this. 
For instance, I have in mind an operation in which at 
ieast 18 in. of the top coal is so poor that to mix it 
with the balance of the product would simply throw 
the coal from that mine off the market, yet right in the 
adjoining property the coal is taken on the first mining 
to the full height of seam. 
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Suppose that a body of coal was such that the market 
demanded it only during seasons of scarcity, at other 
times the mine running one-half or one-third of the time. 
This mine has a fireclay top, which disintegrates by con- 
tact with air, thus making it both dangerous and, like- 
wise, expensive. Owing to the inferior conditions, the 
management placed here, both outside and inside, is not 
the highest priced and consequently not the most efficient. 
The system of mining is that generally followed through- 
out this particular field. What per cent. of recovery could 
be considered the maximum? Is an operator required to 
conserve his commodity at prohibitive costs of produc- 
tion? Must he follow the general system of the region, 
even though his recovery is much lower than the general 
average, and his cost of production much higher ? 

Many mines have advanced a considerable. distance in 
their development, but few are provided with sufficiently 
large barrier pillars along the main headings to give re- 
serves for the final mining. The most of us know that 
the extraction of heading stumps on one side and a 
barrier pillar of 100 or 150 ft. on the other side is a slow 
process with small output, and I have wondered what ef- 
fect the recovery of these barrier pillars will have on the 
ultimate recovery in a good many mines. Personally, I 
feel that the present high recoveries cannot be maintained 
to the end. Nature does not yield to us without effort 
on our part, and our exertions are on the increase while 
the capacities remain practically the same. There will be 
a period in the life of many mines when operations must 
move rapidly to keep down costs of production. 

To tell what the maximum recovery should be under 
modern methods of mining appears premature, but cer- 
tainly there are many factors to be considered when a 
question, such as that forming the subject of this paper 
arises. 

Explosion at Hillcrest, Canada 

A disastrous explosion occurred in Mine No. 20 of the 
Millcrest Collieries Co., Ltd., on June 19. Mine offi- 
cials say that 236 men had entered the mine on the morn- 
ing of the explosion, and of this number only 37 survive. 
The explosion was so severe that it shook the countryside 
for miles around, demolishing many small buildings. 
Rescue corps arrived at the mine soon after the accident 
and engaged in a desperate effort to clear the pit and 
reach some of the entombed miners at the foot of the 
shaft. Heavy falls of rock in the shaft rendered the 
work of the rescuers difficult. 

Among the dead is Thomas Quigley, superintendent of 
the mine. Fire broke out soon after the explosion, ren- 
dering almost hopeless the work of rescue. The major- 
ity of the miners were foreigners, but a large number 
were English speaking. Cries for help issued from the 
shaft immediately after the explosion, but these soon 
ceased, indicating that the men had succumbed to the 
gases present in the workings. 

The latest authentic report indicates that 191 men have 
been brought out of the mine dead. This leaves but 8 
miners unaccounted for. It is possible that some of the 
remaining victims were buried beneath tons of rock and 
their bodies may not be recovered at all. The majority 
of the bodies recovered were burned beyond recognition. 
The coroner has adjourned the inquest until early in 
July. The generally accepted theory is that the disaster 
was due to an explosion of gas in the lower workings. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE . 


SY NOPSIS—The institute held a short meeting at Mo- 
nongahela, of which perhaps the most interesting fea- 
tures were the address by the mayor, the paper of William 
Lauder, the address by A, P. Cameron and the question 
box, 
x 

Coal Mining Institute 
June 16, in EKagle Hall, 


The summer meeting of the 
commenced promptly at 10 a.m., 
Monongahela, Penn., with Jesse K. Johnston, the presi- 
dent of the institute, in the chair. L. C. Isler, the mayor, 
made the address of welcome. His remarks were largely 
reminiscent of the early days of mining in the fourth 
pool of the Monongahela Valley. The mayor’s experience 
was almost wholly from the workingman’s point of view, 
for after a small explosion in the mine where he was 
propelling a ventilating machine, he left the mines never 
to return. Later he worked outside. 


THE FourtH Poon 


What seemed to have impressed him in those early 
times was the fact that, just as at present, hardly any of 


UNFORTUNATE PIONEERS OF THE 
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WHERE THE INSTITUTE CONVENED AT MONONGAHELA 


the operators made any money, and the men were always 
pleased when a boat sank or a tipple burned down. The 
losses of the boss were the joys of his employees. Some 
of the mine owners, when the consolidation of the coal in- 
terests took place, saw a little real money for the first 
time. The exploitation of their properties profited them 
far more than operation, as has always been true of the 
coal business. 

J. K. Johnston responded to the welcome, and Henry 
Louttitt and William Seddon spoke on the early history 
of the fourth pool and on the development of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America. 


TIMBERING PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


In the afternoon William Lauder read a paper on 
“Method of Timbering and Quality of Timber.” This 
paper, which was excellent, was unaccompanied by the 
necessary illustrations. This made it hard to follow, but 
it was otherwise a clear presentation of a somewhat 
well worn subject. William Seddon, of Brownsville, 
Penn., then read a paper on “Method of Timbering with 


Reference to Overlying Strata and Geological Forma- 
tion.” ‘This was followed by an address by H. 1. Smith, 
assistant mining engineer, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, on 
“Possible Substitutes for Mine Posts.” In the discus- 
sion of this paper, W. R. Crane, dean of mining at State 
College, Henry Louttitt and R. D. Hall took part. The 
remarks, however, were rather supplementary than criti- 
cal, 

In the evening, H. I. Smith exhibited some slides 
showing mining conditions, and a discussion took place 
on the possibility of adding such agglutinants to hydraulie 
filling as would make it less susceptible to reflushing 
by water should the breaking of the measures subject the 
flushed material to erosion; the purpose of such aggluti- 
nant material being not to give strength to the aggregate, 
but to prevent its being washed away when not protected 
by uncrushed supports. Mr. Smith said that sand under 
high pressure was rendered almost solid and could be 
pulled apart only with difficulty, but he was unable to give 
any information relative to the addition of agglutinating 
matter, such as iron-bearing clays, ete. 


Tue Last Worp IN MINING MACHINERY 


Later, 8. A. Taylor gave his interesting lecture on the 
“Advancement of Bituminous Coal Mining during the 
Last Forty Years,” with slide pictures on the screen. 
Mr. Taylor does not look with scepticism on the many 
attempts to make coal mining a really mechanical opera- 
tion. He thinks we shall soon reach the period when 
coal will be not only undermined but displaced and loaded 
by machinery. The present tendency seems somewhat un- 
favorable toward face conveyors and favors cutting the 
coal and loading it directly into cars without the inter- 
vention of shovelers. 

On the second day, A. P. Cameron, general superin- 
tendent, Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Penn., delivered 
an interesting address on “Accidents Caused by Machine 
Mining as against Pick Mining.” Reference is made 
to this in an editorial, and the importance of the matter 
cannot be over-rated, as legislation ruling that machines 
be excluded from pillar work nearly passed the State 
House and Senate. 

One law has been prepared excluding electric currents 
from mines, and the legislators are largely pledged to ex- 
clude electric mining machines from pillars and from 
gaseous workings. The arguments put out by the friends 


of the latter bill allege that the explosion at the Cin-— 


cinnati mine originated from a mining machine. Every- 
one knows, however, that the accident in that colliery has 
been ascribed by all authorities to an open light, and the 
statement to the contrary has evidently been coined to 
suit the argument of those who oppose the electric min- 
ing machine. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREMEN BY STATE 


Following Mr. Cameron’s paper, W. E. Fohl con- 
ducted the question box. The first question was: 


Would it be of advantage to the coal-mining industry to 
have the supervision of the operation of mines, as regards 
safety, in the hands of officials paid by the state, permitting 
the owners of the mines to place in control of operation, men 
who do not have state certificates of competency? 
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George E. Gay, mining engineer of Uniontown, gave a 
! lengthy review of the suiject: and from what we were 
able to discover, he felt that the certificate of competency 
was an important safeguard and needed by all the men in 
authority around mines, and was not demanded from the 
mine foreman solely because he had to enforce the law 
and take care of the safety of the miners. Consequently, 
even if the safety and economic duties of the mine fore- 
“man were separated and given to two different men, he 
did not believe it would be justifiable to permit either 
‘man to be uncertificated. 
William L, Affelder, general manager of the Bessemer 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., thought that the presence 
of an officer of the state in the mine at all times would 
probably cause continual friction. He regarded the ques- 
tion almost as a proposition to have the state operate the 
mines. On the other hand, R. D. Hall suggested that the 
proposal on the whole had its merits, as it released the 
‘foreman from the necessity of keeping the operator in 
obedience to the law in cases where the latter was not 
py too well disposed to follow its requirements. 


“Foreman WuiItr Parp sy Operator Enrorces SrAve 
. LAW 


The foreman was now both a servant of the state, en- 
forcing the law, and an employee of the operator. He re- 
ceives all his emoluments, looks for all his advances in 
‘position and derives all the honor he secures from the 
operator, while he is serving the state. He is thus serving 
two masters, and in a degree the operator might as. well 

pay the legislators as pay the mine foreman, who is really 
a deputy of the state. 

Any operator who had followed the requirements of a 
resident inspector would be excused in the eyes of the 
public for many of the accidents which in mines are un- 
avoidable. The provision would also have the advantage 
that the state would regulate the number of foremen to 

“meet the duties imposed by the law. Some foremen, un- 
der the present ruling, are required to do more than can 
be done in the time allowed and they seriously neglect 
their safety duties. Mines which obey the law find it 

difficult to meet their obligations to the state in face of the 
competition of their more negligent neighbors. 

A. P. Cameron declared that the suggestion that the 
state pay the local inspectors or mine foremen, or what- 
ever they should be called, made it unlikely that the pro- 
posal contained in the question would receive popular 
favor, seeing that the general tendency was to make 
every industry shoulder its own burdens. 


CoAL-LAND VALUES 


The next question was: 
What is a proper basis of coal-land valuation for purposes 
of taxation? 


It was answered by Dr. W. R. Crane. His reply was at 
‘some length, full of valuabie material, but withal so 
carefully guarded that it does not lend itself freely to 
condensation. W. L. Affelder stated that the real objec- 
tion was. to the method of assessment and not to valua- 
tion. If the assessors would only try to evaluate all the 
properties at their true value, all would be well. The 
millage would drop so that the burden on all would be 
equitable. But unfortunately the assessment is arbitrary 
and depends on the will of the assessor. S$. B. Smith said 
that the duty of the assessor was clear, but he usually vio- 
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lated his sworn oath and did not attempt to ye 
what the property was worth. As every property we 
assessed below value, it was hard for anyone to make com: 
plaint, but the burden fell largely on those whose assess- 
ments, while too low, were not nearly so low as those of 
their neighbors, 


THE DIME RoyALry 


R. Dawson Hall took exception to the evaluations based 
on a dime royalty, as if the value of a property could have 
any direct relation to a unit of coinage chosen at ran- 
dom. On it, however, had been based a most abstruse 
valuation scheme, with results which were evidently er- 
roneous, as they did not result in large areas of coal Jand 
being sold, at least for purposes of coal mining. He 
thought the price of coal land in neighboring plots of 
land the best criterion wherever coal land was actually 
being sold, though in some places the dearth of lots for 
sale made such an estimate impossible. As a rule such 
estimates as were made were as clever and as useful as 
studies of a possible fourth dimension. 

George E. Gay countered by quoting the biblical tithe, 
and W, EK. Fohl even referred to Adam Smith, who said 
that one-tenth of the cost of the product was a fair, and 
one-fifth a high royalty. In America 10c. was fair for 
bituminous coal and 20c. was high, thus justifying Adam 
Smith. Anyone who would venture to confute such au- 
thorities as these two would*be guilty of atheism and 
Anglophobia, so no one tried. 

The next question was ill-conceived: 


What precautions against individual accidents are most 
frequently overlooked in bituminous mining practice? 


James B. Dunmire, of South Fork, Penn., replied by 
sending a lst of nine important sources of accident. As 
might be expected, no one wished to give such an over- 
discussed subject further consideration, especially along 
enumeratory lines. 

The last question came at the point of adjournment 
and therefore was not answered : 


Would it be of advantage to have the drilling and shoot- 
ing of coal performed by men in company employ? If this 
were done, what is the best form of drill? How many drillers 
would be required to each pair of shotfirers, and, approxi- 
mately, how many tons of coal would be shot down in an 
8-hr. shift in a 5-ft. vein by one drilling and shooting crew? 


The attendance at the meeting was at all times disap- 
pointing. At no time were 50 present and at the opening 
meeting only 22. The mine inspectors’ meeting the week 
before was partial cause for this small attendance and 
the selection of Monongahela as the convening point was 
also partly responsible. But it would be a folly to over- 
look the fact that institute activity as a whole has fallen 
on evil days. 


Woodward and Pettebone 
First-Aid Meet 


The united first-aid corps of the Woodward and Pette- 
bone collieries, will hold their annual meet on Saturday, 
Aug. 15, 1914, at Kingston, Penn. The prizes to be dis- 
tributed are as follows: First adult team, $50; second, 
$25; third, $15; and fourth, $10. A safety lamp also 
goes to the captain of each winning team. The prizes 
for teams under 17 years of age are: First, $15; second, 
$10; third, $5. 
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William Hd. Taylor 


Some of the most successful coal operations in this 
country are controlled and directed by men whose train- 
ing has been along commercial rather than mining lines. 
In fact, the time has arrived when sound business judg- 
ment is as necessary to the success of a coal corporation 
as technical training and experience in engineering. One 
type of business man who has been successful in the min- 
ing fields is represented by William H. Taylor, president 
of the St. Clair Coal Co., Pottsville, Penn. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Paterson, N. J. He spent his 
early boyhood in Paterson and Allentown, Penn., attend- 
ing the public schools in both cities. He entered Dickin- 
son Seminary, Carlisle, Penn., but left that institution 
at the age of 18 and entered upon his business career. 
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WiLtutiAM H. TAYLoR 


He started as a clerk in his father’s machinery-supply 
house, working his way up, so that upon the death of his 
father he was able to take charge of the business, which 
is now known as the Scranton Supply & Machinery Co. 

Mr. Taylor is also president of the Franklin Coal Co., 
president of the Goodwin Car Co., of New York, director 
of the Coal & Iron National Bank, of New York, and a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, of New York. He 
is a member of the Scranton Club and the National Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have four children—two daugh- 
ters and two sons. Mrs. Taylor is a daughter of the late 
Samuel C. Barker. 
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Who's im Coal Mining 
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jesse S. Cheyney 


The Stonegap Colhery Co., of Glamorgan, Va., has a 
live wire for vice-president and general superintendent in. 
the person of J. S. Cheyney. Born at Rahway, N. J., in 
1873, Mr. Cheyney received his early education in Penn- 
sylvania schools, graduating from the “Friends’ Boarding 
School,” at Westtown, Penn., in 1889. 

Two years after leaving school he identified himself 
with Williams, Brown & Earle, a Philadelphia concern 
dealing in engineering supplies. Then for five years he 
was employed in the Philadelphia offices of the Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. After this, he served three years on the 
engineering corps of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Leaving the anthracite field, Mr. Cheyney served for 
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JESSE S. CHEYNEY 


nearly two years as engineer with the Fairmont Coal Co., 
at Enterprise, W. Va. His next job was division engineer 
for the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., at Cresson, Penn., 
where he remained five years. Leaving the Pennsylvania 
company, he became superintendent of mines for the 
Straight Creek Coal & Coke Co., in Kentucky, and 18 
months later he accepted a position as division superin- 
tendent for the New River Collieries Co., Eccles, W. Va. 
Since 1909 he has served in his present position. 

The Stonegap company is owned by the Sheffield Coal 
& Iron Co., of New York and Alabama. The furnaces at 
Sheffield, Ala., receive their supply of coke from the 
Glamorgan ovens. 
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Methame in Mine Air 


Because the estimation of methane is a chemical op- 
eration, mine managers think it is necessary to have 
a chemist and a laboratory if they would analyze its pres- 
ence in mine air. As a matter of fact, the work has been 
so simplified of late that no knowledge of chemistry is 
needed of the sampler or analyst. There is no reason why 
a mine foreman who has the simple apparatus outlined by 
G. A, Burrell, of the Bureau of Mines, and who has re- 
ceived an hour’s instruction, should not be able to make 
a correct analysis with precision. 

In fact, real chemists around industrial works are get- 
ting somewhat scarce. They are being driven out by the 
practical men who, working by rule-of-thumb methods, 
will make simple analyses without demanding a salary 
such as a chemist should receive. But this work of an- 
alyzing methane in mine air is even easier than sulphur 
determinations of coal, and any operator who will buy the 
apparatus and send an ordinarily bright man to the labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Mines, can have such analyses made 
at a purely nominal cost. 

It is probably true that large numbers of mines have 
in the return air a percentage of firedamp which would 
alarm the operator did he but know it. The extent to 
which the explosion spread in No. 5 Eccles suggests gen- 
eral methanization rather than the presence of an explo- 
sive mixture in one split only. The fact that analyses were 
never taken makes any such suggestion a mere assump- 
tion in which we may not be justified. Certain it is, 
however, that where the return air is likely to have a 
higher percentage of methane than is safe, the operator 
should ardently desire to know it and he is unduly neg- 
ligent if he does not. 


Should Electricity Be 
from Mines? 


Debarred 





There have always been people who feared the introduc- 
tion of machinery and there will be such timid creatures 
till the end of time, and indeed there is something whole- 
some as well as unfortunate in that fear. We should al- 
ways inquire carefully whether the introduction of advan- 
tages balances their dangers, but in sizing up the situa- 
tion, we must be careful lest romancing creeps in to add 
imagination to risk, 

The remarks of A. P. Cameron, at the Monongahela 
meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America were 
quite relevant, in view of the great desire on the part of 
the less intelligent union men to shut out machinery 
from the mines. The miner wears machine-made clothes, 
lives in a house of machine-made lumber, uses a ma- 
chine-made pick and carries a machine-made lamp and 
hardly touches anything from the cradle in which he 
reposes when he is born to the coffin in which he reclines 
in death but what is made by machinery and is cheapened 
by its use—yet he now tries to declare he will have none 
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of it. Others may labor for him with the utmost effi- 
ciency; he himself will work in the old-fashioned way. 
Cheap clothing, housing, picks, lamps, cradles and coffins 
for him, but dear coal for all others. 

He has not been able to put this in the mining agree- 
ment, so he will see if he can insert it in the law, and so 
he has been inquiring in Pennsylvania of those candi- 
dates who are ignorant of mining whether they will help 
him drive the electric mining machine and even the elec- 
tric current from the mines. And some have so pledged 
themselves, for the vote of the miner is the hope of the 
would-be representative. 

Dangerous machinery is to be avoided, but we cannot 
admit that as a whole, electrical machinery, properly 
safeguarded, can be so classed. We don’t believe Penn- 
sylvania by any means a leader in proper precautions 
against trolley-wire accidents. We have seen more care 
in the West and there has been more agitation, at least, 
in Ohio, and probably the legislation in that state has 
had beneficial effect. Yet in the bituminous mines of 
Pennsylvania in 1912 only 5 men in 182,000 were killed 
by electricity on entries. 

Nineteen machine runners and scrapers were killed in 
the bituminous mines of the state in 1912. Of these 
cnly one was removing pillars when killed, yet we are 
threatened with legislation prohibiting the removing of 
pillars by machinery. Of course, more machine coal is 
mined in rooms than in pillars, but nevertheless it re- 
mains significant that in 1912, only one man in the bi- 
tuminous mines of the whole state of Pennsylvania, which 
produced over 30 per cent. of whole bituminous product 
of the United States in that year, was killed in the 
mining of ribs with a machine. On the other hand, 75 
men were killed while removing pillars by hand and one 
man was killed at the deadly operation of going to work. 

Four men were killed by the machines themselves. 
This was due either to carelessness or to inefficiently, 
euarded machines and could well have been avoided. T'wo 
were killed by electricity at the face and one by electricity 
on the entry. Eleven were killed by falls at the face 
of the workings, showing that pillar drawing is possibly 
not as risky as work at the face. Until we know just how 
much coal is mined from pillars and how much from the 
solid face, the relative danger of face and pillar working 
will not be known. 

At present, statistics as they stand show the face as 11 
times more dangerous than the rib, but no one contends 
that such a calculation is fair, for it is obtained only by 
overlooking the greater amount of work done by machines 
at the face, and by disregarding the fact that more care- 
ful men usually work on the ribs, that bad ribs are usu- 
ally withdrawn by hand and that the shortwall machine 
is largely used in such pillar recovery. However, with 
such a proportion against the agitators who would legis- 
late to forbid the use of machines in rooms, it is a wonder 
that such propagandists do not withdraw their case with 
apologies to the public. 
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Thomas K. Adams’ contention at the banquet of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America in 1912 was that the 
increased death rate in the last decade in the Pittsburgh 
district was due to the introduction of machinery, and 
this he considered proved by the fact that the mines in 17 
counties around central Pennsylvania, which were some- 
what backward in their machine development, did not 
show at the same time nearly such a fatality ratio. Asa 
matter of fact, this was a conclusion which was not justi- 
fied. Central Pennsylvania has a lower death rate than 
the Pittsburgh district, not because of her pick mining, 
but because the mine roof is not so dangerous. The mines 
in that section are safer now than before for the Kittan- 
ning coal with its unexcelled roof is replacing the Freeport 
coal with its pot holes, kettles, slips, general weakness and 
vegetal impurities. Besides both sections mine coal large- 
ly by machines, though statistics are uot available to 
prove this fact. 

The argument and question therefore simmers down to 
the following: One man was killed in the bituminous 
mines of Pennsylvania drawing ribs by machinery during 
1912. Shall we or shall we not, because of this one fa- 
tality, make such rib drawing prohibitory? 


The Cause ofthe Colorado 
Strike 


Repeatedly we have been told.that the strike in the 
southern districts of Colorado was a natural outcome of 
wrongs which could not be endured and even that war 
seemed less fearsome to these men than peace under such 
humihating conditions. 

But the origin of the trouble was not so simple. The 
strike arose from two causes—the pressure of rival states 
for the unionization of mines which were seizing their 
markets, and the need for action to galvanize a fast-dying 
local labor organization into life. At no time for years 
had the union been so weak in Colorado as before the 
strike, nor had it at any time been stronger elsewhere. 
and so far from the Colorado miners being goaded into 
rebellion, they had been rendered indifferent to the union 
and its aims by the considerate action of the operators. 
Welfare work had led the men to a realization that the 
companies were better friends of the miner than the 
labor organization, and the union was losing adherents 
year by year. 

Something had to be done and done soon, or Colorado 
would soon be nonunion. The only way was to declare a 
strike at once, for otherwise the number of those who 
would stand by the union would soon be too small for 
them to make a successful appeal to those men who pre- 
fer peace, but who, being moral cowards, cannot refuse 
the call even to a quarrel in which they have no faith if 
an appeal is made to them by any large number of fellow- 
workers. 

So the strike was called much as the Franco-Prussian 
War was declared. That war occurred only because the 
Emperor of the French, Napoleon III, knew that his 
dynasty was threatened by peace, and thought his author- 
ity would be strengthened by war. Napoleon and France 
were ultimately defeated, and so probably the union will 
be in Colorado. The relative strength of the forces was 
then and is now being miscalculated. The advocates of 
discord in Colorado, as in France, will find that unsuc- 
cessful war, such as they wage, is disrupting rather than 
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strengthening to their organization. However, we have 
always felt kindly toward France despite its aggression, 
nor in this struggle are we opposed to the union as a 
union, much as we must deplore its actions. 

In fact, we doubt whether for many years it will be 
possible to say a good word for a union in Colorado, be- 
cause of the large admixture of unnaturalized, unregener- 
ate elements, it must necessarily contain. Even if we 
overlook the moral weaknesses of the Italian, Balkan and 
Greek peoples and of the Mexicans in Colorado, we can- 
not forget that the difficulties involved in instructing 
them in the proper action will always be insuperable so 
long as they do not acquire a knowledge of English. _ Ill- 
informed men are always irrational and employ unreason- 
able agents. ; 

The Foreigmer 


The problem of immigration and its regulation should 
never be allowed to be forgotten. We are receiving for 
our “melting pot” such a mass of materia! that we some- 
times wonder whether that vessel is refractory enough to 
do, without injury, the refining which is demanded of it. 
In fact, we believe that in places there are many signs of 
a loss of shape and color where the pot and its contents 
have slagged into an undesirable compound. 

We are not strongly in favor of excluding the immi- 
grant, because we believe that every man has an inherent 
right to seek work where it can best be obtained and to 
seek enlightenment and freedom wherever it may be 
found. This sentiment may appear academic rather than 
patriotic, but after all we have cast off local pride till 
our cities and states no longer have walls and tariffs to de- 
fend them and perhaps nations will soon be as open to 
the world at large. 

What we do think we have a right to disapprove is the 
entrance into America of a large body of citizens who 
never learn the facts of our national life, and who never 
cbtain the power to express themselves in our language. 

No man should receive papers as a citizen till he can 
read, write and talk in English with fluency, far better 
than can, today, the average non-English foreigner, who 
has been here 20 years. No foreigner should be allowed 
to stay here more than 5 years unless he has, in no small 
measure, made progress in the use of our language, and 
every alien should be required to spend an hour every 
week day in attendance at an approved school. With due 
respect to our courts, we regard this as a more pertinent 
matter than an inquiry into the political faith of the ap- 
plicant. We have as little right to demand that a man 
shall not be a socialist or individualist, as we have to re- 
quire that he shall not be a Buddhist or a Mohammedan. 

For the education suggested, these foreigners should 
themselves pay, and we are not prepared to think they 
would be unwilling. Where there are twenty or thirty 
foreigners in a village, the cost would not be prohibitive, 
and if any objected, their deportation would be a blessing 
to the country. We believe that if they were compelled to 
learn our language, they would be less likely to return to 
their native lands after we have spent weary years in 
their remaking. 

The foreigner in this country should be able to read 
our newspapers and books, and to understand orders. He 
may vote and “raise Columbia” without these qualifica- 
tions, but he will never make a citizen. 


June 27, 1914 
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The Air Factor im Mime 
IKxplosions 


I read with some interest James Ashworth’s comments 
on Mr. Verner’s theory relating to the cumulative effects 
of a coal-dust explosion, Coat AGE, May 2, p. 741; and 
Mr. Verner’s reply to his queries, May 16, p. 818. I do 
not regard the conditions submitted by Mr. Ashworth as 
the basis of his interrogations, as in any way detracting 
trom the plausibility of Mr. Verner’s theory. 

In regard to this theory, if I fully comprehend Mr. 
Verner’s meaning, he advances the idea that the cumu- 
lative features of a coal-dust explosion or the ultimate 
range of its expansive effect is dependent on the presence 
of sufficient supplies of combustible material at the points 
where the highest temperatures prevail immediately after 
the explosive blast that is responsible for the ignition of 
the dust. I understand that Mr. Verner suggests that 
these supplies of combustible material are provided 
largely through the operation of what he has termed very 
properly “reverse air currents” induced by an alternate 
compression and expansion of the mine atmosphere. 

In eontemplating this condition in a mine entry, I have 
arrived at a fair conception of what might take place as 
the result of a blown-out shot discharging into the mine 
atmosphere, in the presence of accumulations of fine coal 
dust. The following graphic illustration may prove of 
interest and assist to a better understanding of the action 
of such reverse currents, setting back toward the center of 
the disturbance. 

In the accompanying figure, the charge exploded is lo- 
cated at A.. The divergent lines B are the projected lines 




















Reverse Current on Ast 


IpeaAL SKETCH, ILLUSTRATING THE INITIATION OF A 
Mine EXpLosion 


of force resulting from the explosion of the charge. There 
is produced at once a zone of compression immediately in 
front of the discharge; and this compressive wave 1s 
driven forward at a high velocity, until its expansive force 
is exhausted or equalized by some opposing force. Where 
the diverging lines of force strike the sides, roof and floor 
of the entry, as at DD, the accumulated dust is thrown 
into the atmosphere. At this point, also, the diverging 
lines are deflected and become more or less parallel to the 
center line of the entry. 

It is important to note, here, that there is a large space 
at the coal face, marked CC in the figure, which does not 
receive the direct force of the discharge of the exploding 
shot. The air in this space is naturally drawn into and 
swept away by the explosive blast, thereby producing 
more or less of a depression or vacuous condition behind 
the explosive wave. The reaction that is bound to take 
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place between the zone of compression in front and the 
zone of depression behind this wave forms an important 
feature and eventually gives rise to the “reverse current” 
described by Mr. Verner. I will refer to this again. 

What we must consider now are the high temperature 
and velocity of the expanding gases thus projected into 
the entry. Under this high temperature, the fine coal 
cust distills much gas, which at once forms an explosive 
mixture with the air; and, as a result, there is developed 
an explosive center at some point marked HZ in the tig- 
ure, which becomes the initial point of the mine explosion. 
More heat is developed, and the explosive effects become 
cumulative as the explosive wave extends more or less 
throughout the mine, depending on the supply of com- 
bustible matter and available oxygen to support the com- 
bustion. 

I may now refer to the reaction that sets in at some 
point #’, where the advance of the explosive wave from # 
becomes more or less exhausted or is equalized by the in- 
flow of air from other parts of the mine. Owing to the 
difference of temperature between this air and the hot 
gases, the former flows in toward the center of the dis- 
turbance along the floor of the entry, while the expand- 
ing gases escape along the roof, as indicated in the figure. 
This reaction is assisted by the effect of the zone of de- 
pression that exists in the rear of the explosive wave and 
to which I have referred. 

I believe the point to be emphasized is that this reverse 
current sets up a rotation of the air in the entry with the 
result that more dust is thrown into the atmosphere and 
burned. Other explosive centers, similar to that at H, are 
formed at different points, as the explosion proceeds 
throughout the mine. The effect is cumulative, depend- 
ing on the conditions. An important point to note, in 
this connection, is that the explosive force at any center, 
while radiating in all directions from that center, is 
propagated to a greater distance outby, owing to the con- 
fined space inby from this point forming a cul de sac. 

In my opinion, the reverse current traveling along the 
floor is determined, in position and intensity, by three 
factors: (1) the relative gravity of the air and expand- 
ing gases; (2) the formation of a zone of depression in 
the rear of the explosion; (3) the expansive effect and 
high pressure accompanying the advance of the explosive 
wave. It is worthy of note that the reverse current will 
necessarily contain both combustible material and avail- 
able oxygen, which makes it the important air factor to 
which Mr. Verner has drawn attention. Such is what I 
conceive to be his theory, and its plausibility is based 
upon the fact that it is consistent with known laws. 

In reference to Mr. Ashworth’s statement that “the 
speed of the explosive wave (in the cases mentioned) 
must have been far too great to allow of the operation of 
a reverse impulse such as Mr. Verner suggests,” I be- 
lieve it is generally conceded that the rapidity of any 
reaction is in proportion to that of the force acting. I 
have heard it suggested that the jagged appearance of a 
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bolt of lightning may be ascribed to the alternate expan- 
sion and contraction incident to the electric discharge in 
the atmosphere. Most miners who have worked with 
safety lamps have observed the rapid expansion and con- 
traction of the flame of the lamp when a near-by heavy 
shot was fired. Is it not possible that these observed ef- 
fects are similar or at least analogous to what takes place 
in a mine explosion. 

I would like to see Mr. Verner’s theory fully tried out 
or tested by the experiments, which he has suggested 
should be made by the Federal Bureau of Mines. I would 
also like to see a further study and demonstraticn to 
prove or disprove Mr. Ashworth’s theory of “detonation,” 
in its relation to mine explosions. I feel convinced that 
these lines of study would prove valuable. 

Dee L ARM io 

Jerome, Penn. 
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The *“*“Safety-First® Call 


Letter No. 2—I have been much interested in the num- 
erous references made to the “safety-first” idea, in CoaL 
Acr and elsewhere. Some very good suggestions have 
been offered; but, judging from experience, I feel that 
we should try and educate all employees in the mine to 
coéperate with the mine officials in every effort to reduce 
the number of accidents occurring daily. The sooner we 
can induce mine employees to take an active part in 
striving to reduce the number of accidents, the sooner 
results will be obtained. 

We have listened to valuable papers on this subject, 
at mining-institute meetings and smokers; we have read 
many articles on the same subject in the leading mining 
journals. We learn from these that the majority of mine 
accidents are due to the carelessness of the person himself 
or that of others. 

Granting, as is commonly believed, that our mining 
laws are second to none, we are driven to the conclusion 
that these laws are not enforced as they should be. Greater 
discipline is required in the mine, and the codperation 
of every mine worker, in this regard, is necessary in order 
to reduce the accident list. 

Some employees regard it as an imposition by the mine 
officials when they are asked to take certain precautions 
to guard against possible danger. Some have even gone 
so far as to send the mine committee to the foreman to 
protest against the discipline of a man who has failed 
to comply with the mine regulations and thereby en- 
dangered the lives of his fellow workers. 

On the other hand, some mine foremen seem to think 
that when they have told a man to take the necessary 
precautions for safety, they have done all that is required 
of them. They forget that the law commands the mine 
foreman to direct and see that its several provisions are 
strictly observed and carried out. Every mine foreman 
should realize that he is personally responsible for the en- 
forcement of the law in its relation to the mine. The 
suggestion of patrolling the mine with safety bosses who 
shall have charge of 20 or 30 men is good; but to get 
results, discipline must prevail throughout the mine and 
all employees must codperate with the officials in charge. 

It is necessary that every man in the mine should feel 
his individual responsibility. 

READER. 

Punxsutawney, Penn, 
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Effect of Short-Circuiting Air 
on Speed of Fan 


It is amusing to observe how many men, today, who 
are intelligent on most mining matters and hold cer- 
tificates of competency to act as mine foremen, etc., have 
not seemingly observed or learned the fact that when 
the air current in a mine is short-circuited by opening 
the main or division doors at the bottom of the shaft, be- 
tween the intake and return airways, the fan runs slower 
as a result. The greater number of these men, if asked 
this question, would answer unhesitatingly that the fan 
would increase its speed when the door was set open. 
It only goes to prove how we are all prone to jump at 
conclusions. 

However, a wonderful advance is being made in this 
direction; and none appreciate it more than the readers 
of Coat Ack. In reading the article on this subject, in 
the issue of May 23, p. 862, and the answer there given, 
it occurred to me to ask, if there is not still another fac- 
tor that enters into the case and causes the slowing 
down of the fan; or, in other words, makes the engine 
or motor, as the case may be, display that “tired feel- 
ing,’ notwithstanding the power remains constant. 

Assuming the fan is exhausting the air from the mine, 
and the main doors are set open, so that the mine re- 
sistance is cut out, there is a rise of pressure in the fan 
drift and, as a result, the air enters the fan heavier, 
bulk for bulk, than when the doors are closed and the 
air circulates throughout the mine. This is in harmony 
with the law of the compression of air and gases, owing 
to an increase of pressure. It seems to me that the fan 
would naturally run slower when handling heavier air, 
at least when exhausting. 

STRAWBOSS. 

Farmington, Il. 

[While the reasoning suggested by correspondent, in 
reference to the slowing down of the fan when the air 
is short-circuited and the mine resistance is cut out, 
seems plausible, it must be remembered that the same 
conditions do not obtain in the blowing as in the ex- 
hausting system. In the exhaust system of ventilation, 
it cannot be denied that the air entering the fan is 
slightly heavier, bulk for bulk, when the air current is 
short-circuited. In the blowing system, however, the 
effect of cutting out the mine resistance is to relieve the 
pressure against which the fan is operating; and, as a 
result, there would be an expansion of the air, which ef- 
fect would extend, to some extent, within the fan; and, 
by the same reasoning, the fan would then be operating 
upon lighter air and would thus ve expected to run fas- 
ter, if this reasoning were correct. 

When it is remembered that the atmospheric pressure 


(14.7 Ib. per sq.in. or 2116.8 lb. per sq.ft., sea level), is 


very great compared with the usual mine pressure of, 
say 5 or 10 lb. per sq.ft., and that the increase in den- 
sity claimed when the fan is exhausting and the air is 
short-circuited would probably be less than one-half of 
one per cent., it is evident that this is an inappreciable 
factor, in the slowing down of the fan. The effective 
factor, as we previously stated, is found in the great in- 
crease in the frictional resistance within the fan, owing 
to the increased quantity and velocity of air passing. 


The effect is greatly magnified by the fact that the fric- 


tion increases with the square of the velocity.—Eb. | 


June 27, 1914 


The Mine Foreman 


Referring to the recent interesting discussion of the 
many difficulties and discouragements that beset the work 
of the mine foreman, it occurs to me that these are, for 
the most part, the lot of every industrial worker. Many 
an ambitious mine foreman, perhaps possessing greater 
zeal than knowledge, has been permanently discouraged 
by the frigid reception accorded his proposed plan or 
scheme, by a thoughtless superior. To this foreman, the 
plan presented may appear as the pearl of his intellect; 
and he suggests its adoption with ardor and in the spirit 
of loyalty, believing that he has discovered what will 
revolutionize the work in his charge and double the pro- 
cuction of coal or cut in half the cost of operation. 

Much to the foreman’s chagrin, this child of his brain 
is ruthlessly murdered by a few brutally frank words 
from his superior, accompanying the rejection of the 
plan. Is it any wonder that the foreman’s interest wanes 
and that he sinks back to the level of a mediocre em- 
ployee, instead of an ambitious striving foreman ? 

A word of encouragement or explanation, in the rejec- 
tion of a plan, is seldom a bad investment of one’s valu- 
able time. To profitably handle the situation requires 
both tact and skill on the part of the superior. It is nec- 
essary for him to discern the foreman’s particular view- 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


ee eal ods 
Water gage, wg. = 5 W.9. = 55 = 2.3+ in. 
Power on air, 1% = ker? u = 0.00000002 * 120,000 « 500% 


= 300,000 ft.-lb. per min. 








k sq 0.00000002 120,000 * 25,0003 
a al ere “i= 5.3 
a 5 
= 300,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
u=aqp u = 25,000 X 12=300,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
= (2)? w= (75)? ~ 500,000 0-1. perms 
“= ie “= ( 3734 = 300,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
= Dat u = 12 X 50 X 500 
i - = 300,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
u 300,000 _ 
Horsepower, H= 33.000 u= “33,000 = 9.09 hp. 


The square of the pressure potential can always be used 
instead of the cube of the power potential since these are 
equal, as expressed by the formula 

X49. = eX,,* 
Dp eee 
Thus, Xp = Xu V Xy = 373.45 Y 373.45 = 7217, nearly 

Or the pressure potential can be calculated directly, by 

the following formulas: 


Pressure 


! lq 25,000 
potential, X,» = q V a 


= eee : L 
Xp 25,000 V 300,000 7217, nearly 
25,000 


Xp = —+— = 7217, nearly 


Pees 
V P V 12 
TANDEM CIRCULATIONS 


i e the formulas that apply to a tandem circu- 
lation Renee a single air current is carried continuously 
through shafts and airways of different size or cross-section, 
assume the following mine is passing 30,000 cu.ft. of air in 
a single undivided current: 


Xp 


: ast shaft, 8 X 12 ft., 600 ft. deep 

5 eho, 6 X 10 ft., 1200 ft. long 

_ 3. Cross-tunnel, 6X 8ft., 200 ft. long 
4. Upper seam, 5 & 14 ft., 2000 ft. long 
5. Upcast shaft, 10 X 10 ft., 900 ft. deep 


i l areas are 96, 60, 48, 70 and 100 sq.ft.; and 
Be ting surfaces, 24,000, 76,800, 11,200, 152,000 and 90,000 


sq.ft., respectively. 


1 8 1 24,000 














Part potential values, ¥,* a x, = 96° = 0.0271 
1 76,800 
= <= = 0.3556 
3, 602 0.3 
1 11,200 _ 0.1013 


x, (487 
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point; or to discover the angle at which he approached 
the proposition. In many cases, it will be found that, 
viewed at that angle, the plan was feasible, and this fact 
should be conceded; while, at the same time, he should 
be shown that from another angle, the proposed plan is 
impracticable. 

By such a conference, the foreman’s ambition is stimu- 
lated. He feels that he was not mistaken, but realizes 
that he failed to take a large enough view of the matter 
in question. The result is that his next suggestion will 
be more carefully considered and will probably contain 
real worth. By thus training the man to think there is 
developed a more expert and successful workman. 

No one likes to be mistaken in his conclusions. On 
the other hand, when one is shown that there are condi- 
tions that he has not taken into account, his self-confi- 
dence is not weakened; and he apples himself with 
greater vigor to work out a better plan and reach the 
right solution. We all recognize the fact that, in any 
complex situation, it is not always possible to consider 
every condition affecting the solution of a problem. One 
of the most important elements, in the-training of efficient 
foremen by their superior officers, is to endeavor to view 
the proposition from their standpoint. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Crumpler, W. Va. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 

ee ae shy ~ SHRP ~ 0.140 
Value for entire mine, = (45) = 1.0170 
Meee Xuo = EGGERS a aa = 0.9944 

> 1 1 

Xno = is i) sous SET MEY 0.9916 
Pressure, i = = = eee = 18.3 lb. per sq.ft. 


p/5.2 = 18.3 + 5.2 = 3.5 in. 


Water gage, w.g. 





Power on kQ? 0.00000002 30,000" : 
the air, U= xX, = 0.99443 = 549,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
49,000 x 
Horsepower, H= Ue re 16.6 hp. 


33,000 33,000. 





SPLIT CIRCULATIONS 
(Natural Division) 


Equal Splits—When an air current divides naturally be- 
tween two or more equal splits, the calculation of the mine 
potentials, velocity, pressure, power, ete., is the same as for 
a single undivided current, except that the sectional area 
(a) of the airways must be multiplied by the number of splits 
(n) to obtain the total area of passage (na). 

To illustrate the application of the formulas in this case, 
assume an air current of 60,000 cu.ft. of air is circulated in 
three equal splits, the size and total length of the airways, 
including the returns. being 5x8 ft. and 10,000 ft. long. 








_@ — 60,000 _ 
Velocity, Bei -36x8)~ 500 ft. per min. 
Mine part x, = 7 © OAD Oh 5 1.880 
potentials, u i's *” 260,000 
Ina y 120 
= —_- = = = 2.5 
Xp nar] - 120 260,000 2.578 
_ kQ? _ 0.00000002 x 60,0002 _ 
Pressure, p= XxX, = 2.5782 = 10.83 lb. per sq.ft. 
Water gage, wg. = p/5.2 = 10.83 + 5.2 = 2.08 in, 
Tinae of kQ? _ 000000002 X 60,000° _ : 
iheaih = xX, = eg nL eR = 650,000 ft.-lb. per min. 
U 650,000 _ 
Horsepower, H= 33,000 = "33,000 ~ 19.7 up. 
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. Inquiries of General Interest | 
Cre MM 


Problems im Rescue Apparatus 


For some time past, I have been studying several prob- 
lems that have presented themselves during a course of 
training with rescue apparatus. While some of these have 
been solved by a longer and more intimate acquaintance 
with the apparatus and a better knowledge of the subject, 
there are some that still remain unexplained. I believe 
that many members of rescue corps have been or are con- 
fronted with the same problems, and, for the benefit of 
such as well as myself, I desire to present the following 
question for solution. I know of no better medium for 
doing this than the columns of Coan Agr, 

In the description of many types of breathing apparatus 
used in mine-rescue work, it is stated that 2 liters of oxy- 
gen per min., or 120 liters per hour, are supplied to the 
wearer, by the oxygen cylinder of the apparatus. It is 
further stated that the capacity of the machine to absorb 
carbon dioxide (CO,) is 50 liters per hr. 

Now, the reaction that takes place in the formation of 
carbon dioxide by the combustion of carbon in oxygen is 
represented by the following simple equation. It is not 
necessary, in this case, to consider the nitrogen of the 
air, for the reason that little if any nitrogen enters the 
lungs while the breathing apparatus is being worn, as- 
suming the oxygen contained in the cylinder is pure and 
there are no air leaks in the apparatus; although some 
assert that there is generally a small percentage of nitro- 
gen mixed with the oxygen in the tanks supplied by 
many manufacturers of this gas. The reaction in oxy- 
gen is as follows: 

G7. 70) = C005 

This equation shows that for every volume of oxygen 
consumed there is a corresponding volume of carbon di- 
oxide produced. If, as stated above, the capacity of the 
apparatus is sufficient to absorb only 50 liters of carbon 


dioxide per hour, and this represents a consumption of an . 


equal volume (50 liters) of oxygen, there are still 120 — 
50 = 70 liters of oxygen unaccounted for. 

It is true that moisture or water (H,O) is absorbed by 
the caustic potash, supplied with each apparatus for this 
purpose. But, I would like to ask, is it possible that 
the water formed in breathing absorbs so large a portion 
of the oxygen? In other words, is it possible that 70 
liters of the oxygen go to form water, while only 50 
liters per hr. are concerned in the combustion of carbon, 
to form carbon dioxide? 

I understand that whenever the excess valve is working 
on the apparatus, both oxygen and nitrogen are given 
off at the valve; and, as the source of nitrogen, in the 
working of the apparatus, is extremely limited, the use of 
the excess valve can hardly be supposed to be necessary to 
eliminate this nitrogen from the apparatus. Is it a fact, 
then, that there is a loss of oxygen through the excess 
valve; or is practically all of the oxygen supplied by the 
oxygen cylinder consumed in the reactions due to breath- 
ing? What proportion of the oxygen in the oxygen cyl- 
inder goes to form carbon dioxide and how much of it is 


consumed in forming the moisture produced in breathing ; 
and are there other compounds formed ? 

I would like to see an answer to these questions in Coan 
Acer. Perhaps some of our readers with a knowledge of 
physiology can explain this matter, by stating exactly 
what takes place. The subject of mine-rescue apparatus 
is too serious a one to be left wholly to the manufactur- 
ers of any particular type of apparatus. 

W. H. Moore. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 


It is well nigh impossible to state exactly the reac- 
tions that take place between the hydrocarbons, in the 
building up of the tissues of the body through the supply 
of oxygen to the lungs. Correspondent is quite right in 
the suggestion he makes that other compounds take part 
in the reaction. 

It is well to note that in the formation of water vapor 
(H,O), each volume of oxygen consumed takes up twice 
its volume of hydrogen, and there are formed two volumes 
of water vapor. Assuming, then, that of the 120 liters 
of oxygen per hr. supplied by the apparatus, 50 liters 
go to form the 50 liters of carbon dioxide that are ab- 
sorbed by the caustic potash per hr., the remaining 70 
liters of oxygen per hr. must combine with the hydrogen 
of the hydrocarbons of the body. These hydrocarbons are 
numerous and their constitution is often very complex. 
The fatty substances of the body are ethereal salts formed 
by the action of acids upon an alcohol (glycerin). The 
principal acids taking part in this reaction are three in 
number: Palmitic, stearic and oleic acid. Their formulas 
are very complex, as will be seen from the following: 

Glycerin, C,H,O, 

Palmitic acid, C,,H,,0, 

Stearic acid, C,,H,,0, 

Oleic acid, C,,H;,0, : 

Tt is evident, from the complexity of these formulas, 
that it would be practically impossible to forecast the re- 
actions that take place and which result in the formation 
of carbon dioxide and water vapor. It is evident that 
a large amount of oxygen is derived from the hydrocar- 
bon acids; and, in the breaking down of these complex 
molecules, much of the water vapor is formed directly 
from the hydrogen and oxygen in the molecule. 

We are glad to have these questions brought up by cor- 
respondents, as they not only show that the subject is be- 
ing carefully studied by those who are training for rescue 
work, but the questions stimulate further study on the 
part of those whose duty it is to investigate closely all the 
conditions surrounding the use of the apparatus and the 
reactions taking place therein. By this means only, is it 
possible to arrive at an intelligent solution of the prob- 
lems presented, and to obtain the highest efficiency and 
safety in the use of the means employed. We shall be 
glad to have our readers take up this matter further, 
telling of the difficulties they have experienced in the use 
of breathing apparatus and the means and methods they 
have adopted to avoid them. 


June 27, 1914 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Where a seam cuts a fault, the vertical rise 
is found to be 60 ft.; and the seam beyond the fault is 
discovered to have a dip of 4 in. to the yard. It is de- 
sired to calculate the length of a drift rising 114 in. to 
the yard that will cut the seam beyond the fault. 

Ans.—Since the seam dips 4 in. per yd., and the drift 
rises 114 in. per yd., beyond the fault, the two will ap- 
proach each other at the rate of 4 + 1.5 = 5.5 in. per 
yd. The total vertical rise at the fault being 60 X 12 
720 in., the length of the drift from the fault to its 
intersection with the seam is 3(720 + 5.5) = 392.7 ft. 

Ques.—The estimated volume of gas filling the head 
of an entry is 25,073 cu.ft. It is desired to know how 
this volume of gas will be affected when the barometer 
falls from 30.7 to 29.9 in. 

Ans.—Assuming that the temperature remains con- 
stant, the volume of air or gas expands in proportion to 
the fall of pressure. In other words, the volume ratio 
is equal to the inverse-pressure ratio or the inverse-barom- 
eter ratio. Therefore, calling the expanded volume of 
the gas, due to the fall of the barometer, 2, 

30.7 


Aged 


2 
25,073 


30.7 5 95,073 = 25,748 cu.ft. 





arr 
29.9) 


The quantity of gas given off or expanded on the entry, 
in this case, is 25,743 — 25,073 = 670 cu.ft. 

Ques.—A careful test made in the upcast shaft shows 
the air current to be a 2.5 per cent. mixture of air and 
marsh gas (CH,); if the quantity of air passing into 
the mine is 50,000 cu.ft. per min., how many cubic feet 
of marsh gas does the upcast current contain ? 

Ans.—If the volume of gas in the upcast current is 
2.5 per cent., the percentage of air in the current is 
100 — 2.5 = 97.5 per cent. Therefore, if 50,000 cu.ft. is 
97.5 per cent., the total volume of the return current (air 
and gas) is 50,000 — 0.975 = 51,282-- cu.ft., and the 
yolume of gas present is, then, 51,282 — 50,000 = 1282 
ceuwft. per min. 

Ques—If 20,000 cu.ft. of air is passing through a 
mine per minute, what amount of marsh gas (CH,) must 
be taken up by the air current, in order to produce a 3- 
per-cent, mixture in the return airway? 

Ans.—The air in the return current, in this case, 
forms 100 — 3 = 97 per cent. of the mixture, Therefore, 
if 20,000 cu.ft. is 9% per cent., the entire volume of the 
mixture is 20,000 -- 0.97 = 20,618+ cu.ft. per min. 
The volume of gas absorbed by the air current is, then, 
20,618 — 20,000 = 618 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—State how you would develop, arrange, equip, 
‘officer and manage a gaseous and dusty mine, to insure 
freedom from accumulations of gas and dust and the 
dangers incident thereto, keeping in view safety and 
economy. 


Ans.—The development, arraagement and equipment 
of any mine must depend on a large number of conditions, 
which it is impracticable to assume. In a gaseous and 
dusty mine, the mine foreman must employ a sufficient 
number of competent assistants to enable the thorough 
inspection of every working place at frequent intervals 
throughout each working day. The men making this in- 
spection must be competent to give the necessary instruc- 
tions to the miners and to supervise their work in such 
a manner as to avoid the occurrence of accidents due 
to unsafe conditions existing in the mine, with respect to 
timbering, mining, blasting and loading coal, and the 
proper ventilation of the entire working face. To insure 
the thorough inspection of each place and to reduce the 
number of accidents, each assistant to the mine foreman 
should have charge of only such extent of territory as - 
will enable him to thoroughly supervise every detail of the 
work and to see that the mining law and the mine regu- 
lations are strictly carried out. The largest economy is 
is insured by the greatest safety in mine operations. All 
fine coal and slack produced in mining must be loaded 
out and dust-tight cars must be used. 





Ques——What conditions are required for the success- 
ful operation of a siphon? 


Ans.—1. All joints in the pipe line must be air- 
tight. 2. The suction end of the pipe must be sufficient- 
ly submerged in the basin to prevent the entry of air into 
the pipe. In most cases, it is necessary, also, for the dis- 
charge end of the pipe to be submerged, although when 
the pipe is running full, this is not essential. 3. The 
vertical lift on the suction end of the siphon should not 
much exceed 75 or 80 per cent. of the height of water 
column the atmosphere will support. 4. Where the fall 
of the discharge end of the siphon exceeds the height 
of water column supported by atmospheric pressure, it is 
necessary to so proportion the diameters of the discharge 
and suction ends, that the flow of water from the summit 
to the discharge under gravity, will not exceed the flow 
from the supply basin to the summit under atmospheric 
pressure. When these conditions are fulfilled, it is un- 
necessary to throttle the discharge of the siphon to pre- 
vent the pipe from emptying itself. 5. There is fre- 
quently a tendency of the air contained in the water to 
accumulate at the summit of the pipe, especially if the 
pipe is not running full. It is then necessary to arrange 
an air-trap at the summit to draw off this air as it ac- 
cumulates. 

Ques.—How much greater load will a crossbar 8 in. 
wide and 12 in. in depth, 8 ft. long, sustain than one 
of the same width and length but 10 in. in depth? 

Ans.—For rectangular beams, the maximum possible 
load varies as the square of the depth of the beam; in 
other words, the ratio of the load supported varies as the 
square of the depth ratio. Therefore, for the same width 
of beam and length of span, a beam 10 in. in depth will 
support (4,2)? (5)? = 2% = 1,% times the load 
that a beam 8 in. in depth will support. 
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Coal anc 


Washington, D. C. 


Independent coal mine operators in Colorado have made it 
known that they would issue from time to time statements 
concerning the situation in the coal mining section of that 
state in order that there may be no misunderstanding on the 


part of the public, and no tendency to regard the issue as 
confined entirely to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In their 
first official statement the independent operators including 


about a dozen in all, take sharp issue with the statements 
that have been disseminated by the United Mine Workers and 
assert that the only issue at stake is the question of law and 
order and the right of individuals to work as they find oppor- 
tunity therefor. In summarizing their position the independ- 
ent mine owners say: 


There are today employed by the owners of coal mines 
in this state more than 10,000 men. They and their wives and 
children live in villages many of which have sustained the 
rifle fire of about 1500 members of the United Mine Workers 
of America. : 

We cannot remove our mines to other places, and we will 

not, unless forced to do so, close them at the behest of a 
comparatively few members of a lawless organization and 
set adrift the loyal employees now upon our payrolls. | : 
_ If the 2000 members of the organization now militant in 
this state do not care to work in our mines, it is their privi- 
lege to decline to do so and go elsewhere into fields where 
there are conditions more to their liking; and the officers of 
the organization to which they belong will once and for all 
settle the unrest which prevails here if they will expend 
some small portion of their funds to remove their dissatistied 
members from this field instead of further increasing their 
lavish expenditure in the promotion of strife and bloodshed. 

The issue in Colorado has ceased to be, if it ever was, one 
between capital and labor. In our judgment no question of 
the rights of organized labor is now involved. 

By the use of the vicious checkoff system, the leaders of 
the United Mine Workers of America have coerced thousands 
of industrious and law-abiding citizens into joining their or- 
ganization, and these leaders, by precept and example, have 
converted these men into enemies of organized government, 

This organization, by force of numbers, by its control of 
labor, and by virtue of the millions of dollars forcibly col- 
lected from its members, has become so powerful that its 
leaders are now defying organized society to thwart its plan, 
to rule or ruin. 

By their criminal acts the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers of America have forfeited any claim that organiza- 
tion may ever have had to be considered a labor union, and 
have foreclosed any right it may ever have possessed as a 
pretended labor union, to demand that we have tkusiness 
dealings with it. 

There has been great misunderstanding in Congress with 
reference to the actual position assumed by the operators as 
well as with reference to the Colorado situation in general, 
and it is believed that the statements which the operators 
are planning to issue will prove of considerable service in 


clarifying the minds of many legislators. 


Oil Land Controversy Settled 


The long contested issue between the transcontinental 
railroads and the government with reference to oil lands was 
settled by the Supreme Court in a decision handed down on 
June 22 in which the view was taken that patents held by 
the transcontinental railroads could not be set aside by other 
claimants merely because of their mineral value but could 
only be altered through a direct attack by the government if 
at all while the view was taken that the limitation of the 
time at which the government could take exception to the 
patent was in the 1900 or 1901. ' 

In handing down a decision in the case, Justice Vander- 
vanter expressed the opinion that in all previous cases of the 
same kind the Court had held that where law r2quires that 
only mineral or homestead lands are to be granted by the 
land officials such officials must do their full duty by ascer- 
taining whether the land granted came within the law at the 
time and could not do it by inserting the provision that if the 
land should later prove not to be within the law the title 
should not be transferred. 

This was practically the attitude taken by the attorneys for 
the roads, they having urged that it was too late now to 
introduce testimony as to the character of the lands when 
as a matter of fact that character was passed upon at the 
time when the grants were actually made. 

The decision is expected to dispose of the controversy with 
reference to the large volume of oil lands said to be worth 
$700,000,000 which have been held by the roads but whose 
title has been contested by various persons on the ground 
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that the finding of oil made the lands mineral in their na- 
ture, and hence not properly patented at the time the rail- 
roads took title to them. The roads have claimed that the 
oil deposits did not constitute the lands ‘‘mineral’ lands and 
further alleged that in any event the title that they had ac- 
quired could not be attacked. In a statement immediately 
given out on behalf of the Southern Pacific Ry. as soon as 
the 


decision was rendered the following assertions were 
made: 
The suit decided by the Supreme Court, today, involved 


the validity of patents issued to the Southern Pacific under a 
certain land grant or grants from the United States Govern- 
ment. It was claimed that the discovery of oil on the lands 
covered by the patents voided such patents and put an end 
to the Southern Pacific’s title to the lands. The main grounds 
for this contention were: : 

1. That oil was a mineral; 

2. That the patents contained a reservation that they 
should not cover mineral lands; 
_ 3 That by accepting patents with such mineral reserva- 
tion clause therein the Southern Pacific was stopped from 
questioning the validity or effect of such reservation. 
_ The Supreme Court has decided that the mineral reserva- 
tions of our patents are void; that the Secretary of the In- 
terior had no right to insert the same; and that the railroad 
company was not responsible for the presence of such reser- 
vations in the patents, and was, therefore, not bound by them. 
The Court further declared that it was the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to investigate and come to a conclusion 
as to whether the lands to which patents were applied 
for were mineral, and that, having reached a conclusion, it 
was the duty of the Government to issue a patent or to refuse 
to issue a patent. 


_ .Having issued the patent in question, the Court held that, 
in the absence of fraud, the patents did not become void by 
reason of the subsequent discovery of minerals on the lands. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


A decision of far-reaching importance in the anthracite 
coal regions was made by Judge P. A. O’Boyle of Luzerne 
County, on June 18, when he announced that he would grant 
the preliminary injunction asked for by the residents of 
Plymouth against the Plymouth Coal Co. to restrain that cor- 
poration from continuing operations under the streets of 
the town. The question of granting this injunction has been 
up before the court for over three weeks and there have been 
arguments on the matter continually for this time. 

The decision of the Court is along the lines of the pro- 
visions contained in the Davis mine cave bill passed by the 
last legislature which made it unlawful for any coal corpor- 
ation to remove the support of a public thoroughfare. Ac- 
tions similar to the one that has been heard during the 
past several weeks have been started by property owners in 
Lackawanna and other counties in the hard-coal regions. 

The preliminary injunction will become effective as soon 
as the borough has filed a bond in the sum of $10,000. The 
injunction will be argued before the court sitting en bane on 
June 29. The bond to be furnished by the borough cf 
Plymouth is to protect the coal company from damages. An 
area of virgin coal in the Lance vein is practically the only 
portion of the mine in which operations will be possible in 
the event that the final decree is granted. ; 

This question is one of great importance to every anthra- 
cite community. If the coal company can be prohibited from 
mining under the highways and public buildings because of 
the danger of surface settling, a great deal of adjoining prop- 
erty will also be protected because of the danger of lateral 
sliding from under the streets and public buildings. 

If the rights of the mining companies are paramount to 
the welfare of the public, because of the money they have 
paid for the coal and the contracts they have entered into 
then the public can have no relief. If the safety of the 
thoroughfare and the public buildings and the pipes of publie 
service corporations can be secured notwithstanding the 
losses which the coal companies would incur by a suspension 
of operations, then the public interests can be safeguarded 
in part at least. The final decision will have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the whole mine-cave problem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite ) 

Wilkes-Barre—Five hundred employees at the Maxwell 
colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co. went on 
strike recently, because a driver boy was discharged’ for 
killing a mine mule. The company officials claim the boy 
was ‘negligent. 
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Deductions granted the Pennsylvania, Delaware & Hud- 
son and the Hillside Coal & Iron companies for coal mined 
during the year, 1913, have made a total decrease in the 
county valuation for 1914 of over one million dollars. Next 
year all municipalities underlaid with coal will suffer great 
reductions as many large companies will be allowed for the 
coal mined during two years. While the values of surface 
property and buildings are constantly increasing, that of 
coal will decrease from year to year. This will soon be 
keenly felt in many municipalities. 

The Board of Examiners for mine inspectors in Luzerne 
and Carbon Counties have announced that they will hold 
examinations for certificates as mine inspectors in the high- 
school building at Wilkes-Barre on July 6, 7 and &, 1914. 

There has been some question as to whether or not an ex- 
amination would be held this year. Chief James E. Roderick, 
of the State Department of Mines, is of the opinion that no 
examination is necessary on account of the fact that there is 
no vacancy occurring this year in the office of inspectorin the 
counties named. The court and the examiners, however, be~ 
lieve that an examination should be held in order to qualify 
candidates for any vacancy that may happen, and it has been 
decided to hold an examination at the time and place stated 
above. 


Port Griffith— Walking into a pocket of gas with a naked 
lamp in the old workings of the Red Ash vein of the Hoyt 
shaft, Pennsylvania Coal Co., George Bradley, fireboss, and 
William Jefferey, mine foreman, were seriously burned on 
June 19.‘ The accident happened as the two men were de- 
scending a pitch about 1000 ft. from the foot of the shaft. 
Bradley was walking ahead and caught the force of the ex- 
plosion of the unexpected pocket of gas. 

Secranton—With the leasing from the Scranton Coal Co. 
by the Hast Mountain Coal Co. of a tract of land on the East 
Mountain near No. 5, where the old Quinn breaker was 
located, plans for the erection of a modern breaker which will 
give employment to between 75 and 100 men are now com- 
plete. 

The officers of the East Mountain Coal Co. are J. W. San- 
dercock, of Lake Ariel; W. Y. Moffatt, of Dunmore, and Alfred 
Harven, of Scranton. 


Archbald—The Archbald Coal Co., on June 16, posted signs 
at the pay office stating that any man who did not report for 


work the next day would be discharged instantly. Every 
man was back on the job. As a result of the order hundreds 
of dollars have been kept from the saloons, it is said. For 


years it has been customary for miners and others employed 
around the collieries who drank intoxicants to take a day or 
two off to “sober up” after pay day. There will be no more 
“sobering’’ sessions at this colliery, they say. 


Mt. Carmel—The Susquehanna Coal Co. following an in- 
quiry into several accidents at the mines between here and 
Shamokin, discharged six employees on June 18, whe were 
held responsible. It was said they were under the influence 
of liquor. Notice was served that hereafter all men found 
intoxicated in and around the workings would be discharged. 


Mahanoy City—Joseph Witamanski, John Montsavage and 
Jenkin Jarlavis, of this place, on June 16, pleaded guilty to 
perjury in efforts to fraudulently obtain miners’ certificates 
and were sent to jail for nine months. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Two men were killed and eight injured as 
the result of a cave-in in the Quemahoning mine on June 2/) 
All of the injured were Hungarians. The Quemahoning Coal 
Co. mined a special grade of bituminous coal used largely 
in the United States Navy. 

Kittanning—The location of at least one of the several] 
new mines, which the Shawmut R.R. will open between Kit- 
tanning and Freeport has been selected. This will be at 
Logansport where several openings will be made. Other 
openings have been decided upon, but the exact place where 
these will be made has not been fixed. It is said that the new 
Shawmut extension will be completed to Freeport, and coal 
will be shipped from several of the proposed new mines by 


the time snow flies. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The recommendations of the Conciliation 
Board appointed by the Secretary of Labor of the United 
States were accepted and approved at a meeting of oper- 
ators on June 20. It is assumed that, under the terms of the 
recommendations, the miners will resume work at once while 
the terms of settlement have been submitted to a referendum 
vote to be taken not later than June 25. 

The Hickory Ash Coal Co., employing 200 men on Coal 
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River and the Standard Kanawha Coal Co., on’ Elk River, 
both independent of the operators’ association, have signed 
contracts with the miners’ organization granting the check- 
off. 

The West Virginia Federation of Labor has asked by a 
resolution adopted unanimously that Governor H. D. Hatfield 
appoint a commission to revise the mining laws of West 


Virginia and to report a bill for enactment by the General 
Assembiy. 


Fayetteville—The annual report o1 the New River Co., 
which has just been made to the stockholders, shows a de- 
ficit of $57,421 for the operations ending March 31. The de- 
ficit for the preceding year was $211,914. Labor troubles and 
uncertainty of market conditions prevented the company 
from earning a profit on the year’s business. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Coal operators and officials of railroads 
operating into Birmingham will hold a conference within the 
next few weeks to discuss the question of freight rates. 
This question has been up for consideration several times, 
but no satisfactory settlement has ever been made. The 
matter will be fully discussed at the meeting, and it is ex- 
pected that some agreement will be reached. 


Bessemer—News from the coal mining districts shows 
more activity than for some months. The mines of the 
Woodward Iron Co., at Dolomite, are reported to be working 
five days per week, getting out coal for the new furnace 
that is expected to be blown in shortly. Reports from Blue 
Creek also, and further down the Mineral R.R. show mines 
active, working good forces and getting out more coal than 
for some time. Optimism prevails among coal men so far as 
the last half of the year is concerned. 

KENTUCKY 

Hemphill—The first train over the Yount’s Fork branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. was run last week, from 
Neon into Hemphill, a new city in the Letcher County coal 
field of the Hlkhorn Mining Corporation. The Potter’s fork 
branch of the railroad, which will run into Haymond, another 
new city of the same mining company, is practically com- 
pleted and trains will start running over it very shortly. 


Louisville—Business conditions are expected to respond 
in a measure in Kentucky to the settlement of the differences 
between the state authorities and the foreign fire-insurance 
companies, which withdrew from the state after the passage 
of the Green-Glenn law by the last legislature. Negotiations 
had been deadlocked for some months until the business in- 
terests of the state led by the Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ 
Association, took a hand in working for a settlement. The 
Green-Glenn bill will not be enforced and concessions were 
made by both sides, while a committee will attempt between 
now and ‘the sitting of the next legislature to frame an ade- 
quate insurance law which will be acceptable to all interests. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—The third fire to occur at the Barton Coal 
Co.s mine in two months destroyed the fan house on June 18. 
The origin of the fire is unknown, but it is believed that an 
electric spark may have started it. Work of reconstruction 
was immediately started, so that the mine could be kept 
ventilated and ready for use in case a wage scale agreement 
is signed. It is expected that a new fan will be installed. 


Columbus—Nothing of consequence was accomplished at 
the three days’ conference of operators and miners in Colum- 
bus last week. Both sides appeared firm in their original de- 
mands, and as a consequence, no disposition to compromise 
was shown. After the vain wrangling of three days the con- 
ference adjourned Friday, June 19, to meet again Tuesday, 
June 23. 

Wadsworth—The James Coal Co., which was recently or- 
ganized has started to open a mine on the Harpley farm, 
located near Wadsworth in Medina County. The leases on the 
land has been held for six years by George C. White and Perry 
Winkleman. 

INDIANA 


Terre Haute—A strike of the 2500 miners employed in the 
strip pits in this vicinity was called by the United Mine 
Workers to take effect Saturday evening, June 20. This is 
the result of the break in negotiation for a new scale which 
recently took place at the joint meeting of the miners and 
operators. 

When the Sugar Valley Coal Co. refused to reinstate B. J. 
Hixson, an engineer at the National mine, 100 miners quit 
work. 

Linton—The Froschner Coal Co. has opened a 
plant at Vicksburg in this field. 


stripping 
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ILLINOIS 


Herrin—One of the largest coal sales in mining properties 
recorded in recent years is that of the purchase by the Taylor 
Coal Co., of this place of the properties of the Southern Illinois 
Coal & Coke Co. The properties consist of three mines: Pos- 
sum Ridge on the Williamson-Franklin County line, Oak 
Ridge, between Herrin and Johnston City, and Hemlock mine 
south of Herrin, approximating 2000 acres of coal rights. The 
Southern Illinois Coal & Coke Co. has had a somewhat check- 
ered career, it being organized several years ago by T. R. 
Trundle, who succeeded in interesting Eastern capital. There 
have been many changes since that time in the management, 
but in the past few years Wm. M. Wood and W. J. Jepson, of 
Boston, have been active in its control. During the past 
winter squeezes at the Oak Ridge mine put it out of commis- 
sion, and then the general depression of the coal trade 
brought about a feeling on the part of Hastern capitalists to 
dispose of the property. This will make five mines controlled 
by the Taylor Coal Co., all in and around Herrin. 


Seatonville—It is stated that the Seatonville mine which 
has lain idle for ten months is soon to be reopened and oper- 
ations commenced upon a considerable scale. Much clean- 
ing up and preparation will be necessary, as a considerable 
amount of rock has fallen in, and the roadways have gotten 
into bad shape. 

MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Little headway had been made by the scale 
committees of the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association and Districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, up to June 20. The stumbling 
block to negotiations was Section 1, covering arbitration. 
Bach side eventually appointed a subcommittee of three men 
to reach an agreement on this question. 


Appleton City—W. H. Fox and associates, who recently 
began an operation on the Charles Hunt farm near Appleton 
City, have begun selling coal in that section. About 25 tons 
is being mined daily. This output is being absorbed by 
threshermen. 


Columbia—W. P. Moore and James Hudson have purchased 
the Ballenger farm for $9500, and will sink an operation. 


KANSAS 


Pittsburg—Eight hundred miners who had been on strike 
at the mines of the Crowe Coal Co., returned to work recegtly, 
a satisfactory settlement of the differences between the min- 
ers and operators having been reached. 


Leavenworth—Neyle Fish, one of the receivers for the 
Home mine, recently destroyed by fire, announced that East- 
ern capitalists who recently inspected the mine were favor- 
ably impressed and probably will rebuild the plant at a cost 
of $100,000. Concrete buildings and electrical equipment 
throughout is proposed. 


Columbus—A vein of coal was discovered on the George 
Hood farm near Columbus on June 17. Drilling will continue 
to determine the extent of the field. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Peter Stewart, of McAlester, Okla., president 
of that district of the U. M. W. of A., with five others, has 
been cited to appear in the United States Court July 1 to 
show cause why he should not be prosecuted for contempt of 
court. The citation grows out of an alleged violation of an 
injunction granted the Mammoth Vein Coal Co. for its mine 
at Prairie Creek as a resnlt of the recent strike there. The 
defendants are charged with attacking and intimidating non- 
union miners. 

OKLAHOMA 


Gowen—The Kala-Inla mine at Gowen, Okla., has been 
sold by the Bache-Denman Coal Co. to A. G. Lunt. of New 
York, who is said to represent Hastern financiers. This op- 
eration was opened 10 years ago and has a capacity of 600 
tons. It is electrically operated, and was the only mine 
owned by the Bache-Denman company in the Oklahoma dis- 
trict. 

WYOMING 


Centennial—Alleging fraud in obtaining title, the govern- 
ment recently instituted suit against the Northern Colorado 
Coal Co. for the possession of coal lands in North Park 
valued at $1,500,000. Illegality and the use of dummy entry- 
men will be charged by the government. Seven hundred acres 
of the company’s holdings are not affected by this litigation. 


Cumberland—The boiler house at Cumberland No. 1 was 
recently burned together with all the machinery contained 
therein, It is believed that this fire originated through spon- 
taneous combustion, and although the fire department did 
good work, it had all it could do to save the tipple and 
engine house which were close by. 
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Berlin, Germany—It is alleged that the coal syndicate, 
with the government as one of the partners, has not yet been 
renewed, and may not be. Its members include also iron and 
steel firms, and it is in the finished steel industry that dis- 
sension has appeared. 


Swansea, Wales—After a night of panic above ground dur- 
ing which men and women prayed fervently and sang hymns, 
200 miners entombed in the North Hamman colliery, near 
Tawdor, were liberated June 16. The men were caught by a 
cave-in, but all were safely rescued. 


Christiania, Norway—An international conference, unique 
in history, was recently convened at Christiana with dele- 
gates from the United States and Russia, Norway, and other 
European countries in order to frame a government for the 
Spitzbergen Islands. Although these islands have been 
known to the rest of the world for centuries, it was not until 
within recent years that the coal deposits upon them were 
discovered and have started to be worked. The American in- 
terests now controlled by a Boston corporation are said to 
have about $750,000 there invested. There appears to be no 
precedent in history for the assembly of an international 
congress to formulate a government for a land over which no 
nation claims sovereignty. 
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J. O. MacIntosh has been admitted to the firm of Ren- 


shaw & Co., coal shippers in the Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


Robert McCune on June 17 at Colorado Springs. 
was married to Mary Bateman Bothwell. 
make their home in Dawson, N. Mexico. 


Colo. 
The couple will 


H. C. Hamilton, a banker of Girard, Ill., has been appointed 
receiver for the Farmersville Coal Co. The liabilities of this 
firm are placed at $30,000, while the assets are undetermined. 


Hugh Ike Shott and Edward Cooper, both of Mercer 
County have announced their candidacy for congress from the 
Fifth District of West Virginia. Shott is the editor of the 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph, while Cooper is a coal operator of 
Bramwell. The primary will be held on Saturday, July 18. 


William Watts, superintendent of the Banning-Connells- 
ville Coke Co., has designed a new head for the covington 
coke extractor which is said to be more efficient in cleaning 
the oven and prevents breakage. He is now working on a 
device to prevent breakage in the passage of the coke from 
the conveyor to the car. 


Thomas O’Brien, who has held the position of inside fore- 
man at the Twin Shaft of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s 
Seneca colliery, for the past nine years, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect June 30. His successor has not 
yet been appointed, but will probably be announced in a 
few days. Other changes in the inside officials of the Twin 
Shaft are said to be pending. 


Oe 
OBITUARY 


Jesse Hilles, at one time head of the coal firm of Hilles, 
Boyd & Co., for many years sole representatives of the coal 
interests of the Pennsylvania R.R., died at Govans, near Bal- 
timore, recently. He retired from business when his firm was 
absorbed by the cbdal department of the Pennsylvania in 1904. 


George D. Whitcomb, the founder of the Geo. D. Whitcomb 
Co., died in California on Sunday, June 21. Mr. Whitcomb 
has been retired for a number of years and has lived at his 
home at Glendora, Los Angeles County, California. He was 
born in 1834, therefore, was in his eightieth year. He de- 
veloped the “Harrison mining machine,” which was the first 
successful mining machine of the puncher type put on the 
market and has been more or less identified with the mining 
trade, first as an operator, afterward as manufacturer of 
mining machines, for a great many years and has many 
friends among the older operators. 
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g : for the purpose of mining coal. The capitalization is $25,000, 
Z TRADE CATALO GS z and the incorporators are M. L. Phelps, T. C. Collins, H. G. 
z = Morse, G. I. Rose, and B. S. Morten. 

ST 


H. KK. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. ‘Modern Compressed- 
Air Locomotives.” Pamphiet of 80 pp., 6x9 in., with many 
illustrations, tables, etc. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia, Penn. “Centrifugal 
Extraction.” Pamphlet of 44 pp., 6x9 in., illustrating and 
describing centrifugal extractors for various industries. 


The Hazard Manufacturing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Price 


List No. 54 “Hazard Rubber Covered Wires and Cables.” 
Twenty Seven pages, 3%x6% in. unillustrated. Sent free on 
request. 


The Laidlow-Dunn-Gordon Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Bulletin 
L-523-A “Cincinnati Gear Duplex Corliss Steam Driven Air 
Compressors.” Twenty-three pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and 
describing class W A and X A compressors. 


The Streeter-Armet Weighing & Recording Co., Chicago, 
‘Till. Bulletin No. 2-A. “Descriptive Circular of Automatic 
Weight Recorders.” Seven pages 814x11 in. illustrating and 
describing “the application of automatic weight recording de- 
vices as applied to weighing miners coal, low grade ores or 








other commodities in pit cars or in trolley or stationary 
weigh hoppers, etc.” 
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Mater, Ky.—It is announced that the Elkhorn Coal Co. 
here will be ready to begin shipping coal on July 15. The 
building operations of the company are getting well under 
way. 

Seottdale, Penn.—The Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co. re- 
cently secured a contract from the Conemaugh Smokeless 
Coal Co. for tipple, cages, head sheaves, etc., to be erected 
on its property at Seward Station, Penn. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—A new mining town is being laid off 
and constructed about midway between Jenkins and Burdine, 
in the Elkhorn Creek coal fields. The name of the new set- 
tlement is Keithly. A considerable number of buildings is 
under construction. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Orders have been placed and the ma- 
terial is now on the way with which to rebuild the coal 
benches in the gas plant of the Birmingham Railway, Light & 
‘Power Co. The rebuilding of these coal benches is the initial 
step in the complete remodeling of the gas plant. 


Superior, Wis.—It has been officially announced that the 
Northwestern Fuel Co. will rebuild its big coal unloading rig 
on Dock No. 1, the work of construction to begin within 
two weeks. The new work will be in charge of the Heyl & 
Patterson Co. and will cost somewhat over $100,000. The new 
bridge will be ready for operation within three months. 


Youngstown, Ohio—George W. Caldwell, president of the 
Caldwell Construction Co., who has the contract for the 
building of the line of the Lake Erie & Youngstown R.R., 
announces that the road will be constructed despite pro- 
tests of financial interests. The construction of the line will 
mean an outlay of $4,500,000, of which two-thirds has been 
underwritten. 

Birmingham, Ala.—In order to encourage water traffic in 
Alabama and to adequately serve its patrons in Mobile, it 
has been announced that the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. will 
“open some mines on the Warrior River, 8 miles from Tusca- 
loosa. Investigations are now being made to ascertain the 
‘best location for development on the river, which develop- 
ment will be started soon. 
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Columbus, Ohio—Papers have’ been filed by the Pomeroy 
‘Coal Co., of Columbus, reducing the authorized capital from 
/$50,000 to $5000. 

Little Rock, Ark.—The Arkansas Coal & Mining Co., with 
‘Jesse Edwards as president, has increased its capital stock 
‘from $1000 to $10,000. ; 

Boonville, Ind.—The Crow Creek Coal & Mining Co. has 
|'been incorporated here, with $15,000 capital stock. The di- 
‘rectors are William Gough, O. M. Baldwin and L. Gough. 








Akron, Ohio—The Kimbolton Coal Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $600,000, for the purpose 
of dealing in coal lands and similar properties. The incor- 
porators are W. M. Graham, Harley J. Mots, Frank Schreider, 
T. C. Woodward and C. F. Schnee. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Arrow Coal Mining Co. capitalized at 
$50,000, has been organized with William Gahagen as presi- 
dent, and Harry Gahagen as vice-president. The town of 
Arrow now consists of 57 dwelling houses, a church and a 
school house, but it is planned to erect possibly 100 more 
dwellings. 
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Nevada, Kan.—Throgmartin & Gardner, drilling five miles 
southwest of Nevada, struck a 4-ft. vein of coal at a depth of 
400 ft. The property will be developed. 


Columbus, Ohio—Permission has been granted by the Ohio 
Utilities Commission for the Kanawha & Michigan R.R. Co., 
to issue trust certificates in the sum of $1,200,000 to pur- 
chase 1160 steel Gondola cars. 


Roundup, Mont.—J. H. Price & Sons, of Pittsburg, Kan.. 
on July 1, expects to begin sinking a 200-ft. shaft for the 
Roundup Coal & Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Sheridan 


Coal Co. Several Kansas operators wish to inspect the Mon- 
tana field. 
Toledo, Ohio—The first cargo, a large freighter loaded 


with 2000 tons of coal, cleared from the new Hocking Vallev 
docks at Toledo last week. These docks are of concrete 
and were erected at a cost of $2,000,000, being equipped with 
loading machinery of the latest approved pattern. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting on protest, has changed the date of operation of the 
7c. inerease on coal shipments inside the Capes from June 
20 to Oct. 18. A hearing will be held to give both sides a 
chance to present the case before the latter date. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Complaint has been filed with the 
Public Service Commission, by the Eddystone Manufacturing 
Co., against the New York Central and the Reading rail- 
ways contending discrimination in a tariff which became ef- 
fective on June 20. The tariff increased the rate on bi- 
tuminous coal to Port Richmond for harbor delivery. 





Knoxville, Tenn.—Coal operators of eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky await with interest the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the question of eliminating and 
reducing differentials on coal from the southwest Virginia 
mines to points in the Carolinas and Georgia. Officials of the 
Clinchfield, Carolina & Ohio R.R. have asked that certain dif- 
ferentials be eliminated. 


Penn.—A vein of anthracite was struck by 
Elmer Stear, a farmer in Blooming Glen, near Sellersville, 
while plowing his land. A specimen was taken to J. G. 
Moyer’s Sons Co., at Perkasie, who pronounced the discovery 
a fine grade of anthracite. A mining expert examined the 
coal and gave as his opinion that the lower stratum is richer 
still. 


Chicago, 111.—The interest on the Chicago & Indiana Coal 
Ry.’s 5 per cent. bonds due in 1936, has been defaulted. This 
railway is part of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the re- 
ceivers of which have declared in a petition to the court 
that they have no money with which to pay the interest, 
and that a default would have to be made resulting in fore- 
closure of the mortgage, as well as a technical separation of 
the two properties. 


Sellersville, 





Monongahela, Penn.—Coal men in the Monongahela Val- 
ley are prepared for a good coal trade during the coming 
month. The first shipment of Monongahela Valley coal to 
Panama is on its way south by way of the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi Rivers to New Orleans. For months, coal men of 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, have been 
preparing for the opening of the Panama coal trade. 


Columbus, Ohio—For the burning of its Perry County 
mine in June, 1912, the Rock Run Coal Co. recently secured 
an $8000 damage verdict against the Chartiers Oil Co. in 
Judge Kinkheads court. The coal company sought $50,000. 
It was alleged that oil from the Chartiers wells had per- 
eolated into the mine of the Rock Run company, making it 
inflammable, that when miners blasted the coal was ignited 
and the entire mine consumed. 
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General Review 


Anthracite rounds out the month in better form than an- 
ticipated. Eastern bituminous market at the lowest point 
for a long time. Situation at interior points picking up under 
the influence of the large crops and the long suspension in 
Ohio. 


The anthracite movement for the month has been heavier 
than anticipated. The business carried over from May de- 
veloped to unexpected proportions and the market is round- 
ing out the current month in good form with some orders 
going over into July. The large companies, holding rigidly to 
their circular quotations, are, of course, experiencing diffi- 
culty in moving certain sizes which are in long supply. The 
heavier movement in the Lake trade is tending to relieve 
the pressure to a certain extent. While the customary sum- 
mer lethargy is anticipated during the next two months, 
there is a generally hopeful feeling in the trade, and the 
opinions are freely advanced that the fall activity will set in 
earlier than usual. 

On the Atlantic Seaboard, the various distributing cen- 
ters are still flooded with bituminous coal, while even the 
scattering orders of a few weeks ago have disapeared. Fur- 
ther recessions and discouraging reversals have been the 
rule during the week, leaving the market in the poorest 
shape for a long time. With an excessive amount of coal on 
hand at Hampton Roads, the demand slack and the movement 
confined almost entirely to contract business, the outlook is 
not encouraging at the moment. Nominal prices are still 
asked, but concessions are readily obtainable. The most en- 
couraging features in the situation is the absence of demur- 
rage coal, indicating that tonnages are closely held. 

The manufacturing demand in the Pittsburgh district is 
on the increase, while a continued heavy movement into the 
Lake trade is keeping operations relatively active and on 
about 75% the nominal capacity; prices are weak in the spot 
market, heavy cuts being reported in some instances, but on 
contracts the full circular quotations are generally obtained. 
The complete deadlock at the wage-scale conference in Ohio 
last week has again thrown the trade there into a general 
uncertainty. Even though an agreement is reached shortly, 
it will require so much time to reconstruct the tipples in 
order to comply with the requirements of the new screen law, 
that it is clear the Ohio mines will not be much of a factor in 
the Lake trade this season. The elimination of the three 
million tons per month produced in the Ohio fields is un- 
doubtedly creating a shortage in those markets, by which the 
adjoining districts are materially benefited. 

In the Southern markets the poorer qualities are in excess 
supply and rather difficult to move, but the better grades 
are showing an improved undertone, even occasionally being 
reported in short supply. Restriction in mining operations 
is still the rule, although shipments to the gulf ports are 
showing up well. 

The crop movement and the long suspension in Ohio are 
beginning to have their effects on the Middle Western situa- 
tion where a gratifying improvement is noted. The opinion 
is general that the low point of the trade has been turned, 
and, although mining operations are still irregular, sacrifice 
prices are by no means so much in evidence. 
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BOSTON 
Market listless with almost no redeeming features. Prices 
weak and coal still accumulating at every port. Pennsyl- 


wania operators shade quotations under pressure, but Georges 
Creek remains steady. Anthracite deliveries slowing up. 


Bituminous—The trade is at low ebb. The Pocahontas 
and New River situation continues weak and while fairly 
strong prices were submitted to the Government for deliv- 
eries extending through the season, it is recognized that the 
spot market is still soft and in control of the buyers. The 
various New England tidewater distributing points are still 
glutted with consignment coal and sales are extremely hard 


to make. More steam colliers and sailing vessels have been 
laid up the past week because of the slack conditions; coal 
is standing in as large volume as at any time thus far, at 
practically all the loading piers. Where a fortnight ago 
there were scattering orders coming in, the market now is 
at a standstill and almost no sales are reported. ‘ 

In addition to the already accumulated tonnage to be 
moved from Hampton Roads there develops an extra supply 
of slack coal, due to a slightly better demand from the West 
for prepared sizes. The market price of run-of-mine, how- 
ever, is so frankly at a basis well down to $2.60 f.o.b. that a 
small differential less will hardly induce orders for slack. It 
would be hard to imagine a duller market than we are now 
going through. 
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On the Pennsylvania grades there is little that is new. 
A few orders dribble through to the different operators, but 
the movement to this territory is very light. Water freights 
on anthracite transportation, ordinarly diverted at this time 
to bituminous, are kept at so high a range from Philadel- 
phia to Boston that consumers are either chartering trans- 
portation outside at market rates or are accepting deliveries 
only as they are absolutely required. 

Georges Creek continues to come forward with the usual 
regularity, but the movement of this grade is confined almost 
exclusively to contract business. The shippers are still 
able to hold their season f.o.b. price on this grade, the only 
steam coal in the market of which such a statement could 
be made. 

Anthracite—Domestic sizes are not coming forward as 
freely as was expected. The orders that held over into June 
were understood to be light, but at this writing most of the 
companies are a week or two behind on deliveries. Stove is 
still in shortest supply. June was expected to be a dull 
month, but now there is a good chance that there will be 
some business to carry over for July shipment. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*... sos aears $0.90@1.40 $1.10@1.55 $1.67@1.77 ' 
Philadelphia*.... . 2.15@2.65 2.35@2.80 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.46@2.95 2.65@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore? 46 fier ee, ee rae 2.85@2.95 
Hampton. Roads*s: 25 fiy.ict< bu Poets oie cece Pea Oe $2.60@2.85 
Boston... scjciis- bas isle ae 235) pag) aeadecele aye 3.35@3.63 
Providentef 5.0.0 tod cite ade | See ee oe 3.25@3.63 
* T’.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 
Tidewater situation duller than for a long time. Further 


price recession on the lower grades. Anthracite companies 
wind up the month with a heavier production than antici- 
pated. General restriction expected in July. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal trade during the past week has 
been the poorest for a long time. It has been a series of 
further recessions and discouraging reversals with the op- 
erators. Production in the Pennsylvania regions shipping this 
market was down to 40% capacity or even less. The Berwind- 
White Co. continues working under curtailed operations, and 
conditions in the hunkering and steamer trade generally have 
seldom been duller many vessels having been laying here for 
two and three months awaiting cargo. 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging features in the mar- 
ket is the fact that there appears to be little or no coal on 
demurrage. This indicates a determination on the part of 
the operators to hold tonnage closely and close down when 
consumers refuse to meet their figures. A moderate increase 
in West Virginia gas-coal prices is also noted; this is due 
to a combination of causes, such as the exhaustion of surplus 
stocks in the hands of the consumers, a better demand in the 
West and Northwest, and to an incipient car shortage, which, 
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although not affecting operations as yet, is nevertheless 
causing serious apprehension over outlook this fall when the 
movement becomes heavy. 

The better grade coals are still being firmly held at the 
regular circular, but the off qualities are suffering some re- 
eessions, and the market is now quotable on the following 
basis: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Penn- 
sylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


Anthracite—About normal conditions prevail in the hard- 
coal trade. If anything the market seems to have held some- 
what steadier than was anticipated early in the month, and 
it is now evident that all but a very few of the large corm- 
panies will conclude the month under full-time operations. 
However, the outlook for next month is dubious. Even now 
prompt shipment can be obtained on practically any order 
placed, and it is clear that the current business is cominy 
rapidly to a finish. So far, the Reading and the Susquehanna 
companies have been the only large operations to materially 
restrict production. 

Stove coal, of course, still continues the leader, and there 
is little prospect that the mines will be able to completely 
satisfy the demand for this grade. Isolated cases are also 
reported of shortages in buckwheat, Nos. 1 and 2, but these 
are the exception rather than the rule. Chestnut is in long 
supply with considerable going into storage, and the same 
applies to the steam grades in general with the possible ex- 
ception of the different sizes of buckwheat as already noted. 

We quote the New York hard-coal market on the follow- 
ing basis: 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Leite 218, ee Ree $4.80 $4,.60@4.80 $4.75 $4.55@4.75 
JAYS i ee nee 5.05 4.95@5.05 5.00 5.00 
Stove. 5.05 5.05 5.00 4.85@5.00 
MOM GMTAAILG cis oy, 4 cushy ee oss 5.30 5.15@5.30 5.25 5.00@5. 25 
@Gi.).-..........+.--- 3.95@3.60 3.30@3.55 3.45@3.50 3.25@3.50 
BUICK WHER. 2. 5. cies 2.80 2.60@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.75 
ice... 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.50@2.25 
EP ony pee 1S Aen 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.25@1.70 
Water Freights—The “Journal of Commerce and Com- 


mercial Bulletin” reports the situation in water freight as 
follows: The full cargo steamer market was steady and un- 
changed, and a fair amount of business was reported in 
chartering, including two large carriers for government coal 
from the Atlantic range to Cavite, P. I., one for July loadins, 
the other for September. South America and long voyage 
freights continue to offer sparingly. Rates hold fairly well 
in all trades, with owners asking an advance in some in- 
stances. The sail tonnage market shows no signs of im- 
provement, the demand being exceptionally light. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Practically no change in the anthracite situation. Produc- 
tion still continues fairly large. Better feeling in bitumin- 
ous.. Demand improving but prices on about parity with 
last week. 


Anthracite—The close of this week finds the anthracite 
trade rapidly approaching mid-summer dullness. Notwith- 
standing the curtailment of mining, however, there is a very 
appreciable tonnage moving. Shipments to the Lakes are 
comparatively heavy, although not as great as the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The line and local trade is very 
dull, with demand centering mostly on stove size. Of course, 
this is applicable to the large companies; individuals are 
having no trouble in moving their output, but at greatly re- 
duced figures. 

All sizes, with the possible exception of stove, are quoted 
at considerably less than the circular and it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any tone to the market during the 
succeeding two months, a situation not at all unusual at this 
season of the year. But there does appear to be a feeling 
that activity may be looked for earlier this year than usual. 
As a rule, the market remains in a depressed condition until 
well along into September, but many of the operators look 
for the latter part of August to show up well. New England 
business at Tidewater still continues in sufficient volume to 
keep the large fleets sailing from this port, well occupied, 
but it is understood that there is very little waiting to have 
requisitions filled. 

Bituminous—There seems to be a slightly better feeling 
in bituminous. Stocks of coal at industrial establishments 
are slowly but surely dwindling, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of them are operating short time, and these con- 
cerns are now looking the market over. Solicitations to 
contract, however, are not met with any degree of warmth, 
the purchasing agents apparently feeling that they can do 
better on the open market, at the present time, than by ty- 
ing themselves up to any specific figure. 
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Signs of activity to the Westward offer encouragement in 
spite of the slow local conditions. From time to time there 
is a little spurt. Anthracite men plug away on a fairly active 
eall for household fuel. 


While the soft coal market is generally dull there are in- 
dications of an awakening in the West that are encouraging 
to the trade as a whole. From spots in the Middle West as 
well as from points along the Lakes come inquiries for fuel 
in comparatively small amounts. There are no big closings 
and it is rather difficult to put a finger on the improvement 
as a whole, but there is apparently a scmewhat more hopeful 
spirit. 

Mine production is averaging not more than three or 
four days a week. The Northwest is being supplied largely 
by the Fairmont district of West Virginia and this has added 
a little strength there. Slack, that sold down to 50c. recently, 
was commanding as high as 60c. in some cases. Three-quarter 
gas remains steady at 85c. Little or no change is noted in 
the Pennsylvania market, prices holding about the same as 
for the past three weeks; the cheapest fuels are obtainable 
around 95c., medium grades at from $1.05 to $1.15 and best 
qualities at from $1.25 to $1.35. 


Anthracite men keep plugging away locally apparently 
with fair success. The household trade for storage purposed 
is now about up to the June mark. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movements during week about normal. Government tak- 
ing coal for stations on Pacifie Coast and vessels in Mexican 
waters. 


Dumpings for the past week average up well, although 
there have been days when little work was done at any of 
the piers. The demand still continues slack and it is believed 
that practically all coal moving has been on contract busi- 
ness. As is usually the case the heaviest shipments have been 
to New England with foreign cargoes to Naples, Venice, 
Brindisi, Vera Cruz, Havana, St. Lucia, Canal Zone, Monte- 
video, Port of Spain, Gibraltar and Santiago. 

Coal has been loaded by the government for the naval 
stations at Mare Island and San Diego and, in addition to the 
coal for the Pacific Coast, two colliers have been loaded to 
supply vessels now stationed at Vera Cruz. Steamers for 
bunkers have arrived in fair numbers and it is believed that 
the movement so far this month is already in excess of the 
total for May. 

Although the amount of coal on cars in the railway yards 
is still somewhat above normal, circular prices are still be- 
ing quoted and so far as can be learned there is no prospect 
of any reduction being made. Present indications are that 
unless there is an extra-heavy arrival of vessels for cargoes 
this weék the dumpings for the month of June will fall con- 
siderably behind the May figures. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 

Mining operations unchanged. Lake movement fairly 

heavy. Manufacturing demand picking up slightly. Contracts 


being closed slowly. Prices somewhat irregular, particularly 
on prompt. 


Coal production in the Pittsburgh district is at an esti- 
mated rate of about 75% of nominal capacity, though it is 
probably not two-thirds of what the district could mine and 
ship under pressure. The chief demand continues to be for 
the Lake trade, to which market the state of Ohio is con- 
tributing hardly anything since practically all the Ohio mines 
are still closed awaiting more light as to what can be done 
under the new Green law which provides for a mine-run 
basis of payment. Some lawyers express the opinion that 
operators could make individual contracts with miners pro- 
viding for a screened-coal basis of payment. The state of 
Ohio is certainly suffering from the law, and it seems fairly 
safe to assert that Pennsylvania will never enact such a law. 

Manufacturing demand for coal is picking up somewhat as 
the steel mills are running slightly better and stocks are 
now nearly exhausted. Many season contracts with manufac- 
turers are not yet closed and negotiations are proceeding 
somewhat slowly. On contracts, regular open prices are 
shaded but little if at all, while on spot lots there are fre- 
quently large concessions, particularly for slack, which has 
sold down to 55c. at some points. Regular prices are: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., 
$1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
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BUFFALO 

The bituminous market is steady, but quiet. Mines run- 
ning with much caution. Canadian market more quiet. Much 
eomplaint of West Virginia competition. Anthracite doing 
very little. y 

Bituminous—There is a slight stir in the trade among 
small consumers, who appear to be about out of coal, but the 
larger concerns are buying sparingly and will not come into 
the market for some weeks yet, as it is hard to say just what 
their running needs are. The sellers do not dare to allow 
any coal to accumulate on their hands as they are likely to 
have to dispose of it at a sacrifice. All reports from the 
Canadian market agree that the industrial situation there is 
still more quiet. than it is here. Iron furnaces are doing 
little and other factories are by no means active. Money is 
searce there, so that collections are difficult to make. 

There is complaint that some of the West Virginia op- 
erators had much to do with spoiling the bituminous mar- 
ket of this district. There was an effort there to keep the 
mines running, so that the men would not scatter, and the 
eoal had to be distributed over a wide territory and sold for 
what it would bring. The railroads are beginning to buy 
ears and will probably go into repair work, very extensively 
next month while the large crops are bound to stimulate 
business. If a fair percentage of the advance in freight rates 
is granted it wfll all contribute toward greater activity. The 
bituminous market is fairly steady, but only the best coal 
can be sold at quoted prices, which are: $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley sizes from 15 to 25c. lower. 

Anthracite—The demand for anthracite is down to the 
mid-summer level, so that the movement is confined to stor- 
age for the winter. City demand is normal, but they did 
not get an average amount of business early and that means 
a big rush next fall. Shipments by Lake continue to increase. 
One leading company is loading at full capacity and most of 
the others are active. The amount reported for the week was 
171,000 tons. Some members of the trade think there will be 
more Lake coal shipped this month than there was last June. 


TOLEDO 

Market still flat but 2 few more inquiries are noted and a 
more optimistic feeling prevails. Active business anticipated 
when the crop movement zets under way. Lake shipping stili 
relatively light as yet. 

Despite the continued featureless condition of the local 
market, Toledo dealers continue optimistic. It is generally 
believed that despite the depression evident among business 
eoncerns of all kinds, the coal trade is bound to pick up 
shortly. Orders are already beginning to come in better than 
for some little time and inquiries denote a more healthy tone. 
The large crops will make an unusually heavy demand for 
threshing coal and it is believed that most of the factories 
will resume regular operations within a short time. 

The railroads, of course, are not using their normal quota 
as many trains have been laid off altogether. The idle cars 
on all roads are said to be greatly in excess of last year due, 
in part, to the fact that the Lake shipments are much less. 
It is no uncommon thing to see large freighters tied up at 
the Toledo docks idly awaiting a cargo, while last year every 
Hoat that could be secured was pressed into the service. A 
few of the railroads have placed orders for freight cars, in- 
cluding a large number of coal cars, but it is not believed 
by coal men’ here that the roads can begin to handle the 
traffic when the crop movement starts. There are some who 
anticipate a car shortage as bad as anything in past history 
a little later in the season when rush orders for Up-Lake 
coal begin to come in. Steam and domestic coal will also 
be in good demand a little later in the season. 

COLUMBUS ‘ 

Another adjournment of the wage-scale conferences with- 
out any agreement. Increased demand and prices showing a 
strong rising tendency. Lake trade improving slightly. 

The wage-scale conferences, under the auspices of Gov- 
ernor Cox proved a total failure and the meeting adjourned 
with the deadlock as complete as ever. Both sides refuse to 
make any concessions whatever and the outlook for a settle- 
ment is discouraging in the extreme. 

An increase in the demand for coal was reported during 
the week. Steam users are now buying from West Virginia 
and prices, which were formerly extremely low, are advancing. 
West Virginia lump is quoted at about $1.35@1.45, while %-in. 
is sold at $1.20. Mine-run is selling around 85@90c. Slack 
and nut, and pea and slack are still quite low. Railroads are 
also buying considerable fuel, and in some cases they are con- 
fiscating cargoes on their lines. 

There is also an increased demand for domestic grades 
and prices are ruling firm. Considerable West Virginia coal 
is being received. Dealers stocks appear to be sufficient for 
eurrent orders. 
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The Lake Trade is showing more activity, although there 
ure many drawbacks. Considerable West Virginia coal is 
being shipped through Ohio to the Northwest. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump....$1.50@$1.40 * $1.50@$1.40 $1.50@$1.40 
#-inch........:.:. 1.85@ 1.30 $1.20@$1.15 (1/35@ 91-30 seman zo 
Nut os A Sees 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 1,25 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.85@ 0.80 0.85@ 0.80 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.75@ 0.70 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 0.70@ 0.65. 
CLEVELAND 
Quotations for August delivery at low figures, even for 


current business. 
tailment. 


The Lake trade is showing signs of cur- 


Youghiogheny operators have sold slack as low as 55c. 
for delivery during August making the price here $1.55 which 
is the same as current quotations. This competition has com- 
pelled Fairmount operators to quote slack at 40c. As the 
freight rate from the Fairmount field to Cleveland is $1.15, 
the West Virginia gas coal comes into this market at $1.55 
delivered. 

Although another meeting of Ohio operators and miners 
will be held this week, the outlook is far from promising for 
an immediate settlement. The Ohio operators would have to 
meet the competition of the two states now fighting for the 
local business. 

The Lakes are not offering an outlet of any consequence. 
The Upper Lake docks are loaded down with coal that is 
not being moved. The demand in the harvest fields has na 
started and until it does the Upper Lake docks will not be 
relieved. With the shipping of grain Lakeward, railroads 
will take coal West and wili also increase their own con- 
sumption. The indications are for the largest crop in years 
and a big demand is expected from this source within thirty 
days. This northwestern trade is all the Upper Lake dock 
companies have to look forward to. The iron ore mines are 
working only part time or with reduced crews and are using 
less than half their normal amount of coal. 

The vessel situation is so easy, boats are waiting at load- 
ing ports from three to five days. The congestion is 
serious, from the boat owners view, at Sandusky, Toledo and 
Lorain. At Toledo, Monday, the Hocking Valley loaded the 
first cargo over its new dock. It will use the dock the rest 
of the season which will relieve the congestion at that port 
to a certain extent. 

Prices quoted this week for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 

Lum pine cissepiea sania = ates $3.05 

Lumpy s-ingeee cere $2.35 

Lumps 3 -ln ee eete lei sieetete 2.25 $2.00 
Mine: riin Jn.2. cena 2.60 2.15 1.90 
Begg. ah ecneees eae 3.05 

Nutisocs s aonireree secre 2.20 

Slack 2.07% stern oeuiee tee 2.20@2.35 1.55 1.53 

CINCINNATI 


Conditions not improved, but the feeling is slightly better, 
due to the belief that there will be a serious shortage later. 
Indications are that buying in all quarters will soon improve. 


Manufacturers still refrain from taking any large amount 
of steam fuel and operators find the same difficulty in dis- 
posing of their screenings; although the demand for the 
prepared grades is not what it should be, the total lack of 
a market for nut and slack is one of the worst features just 
now. The improved Lake Movement and an ample car supply 
have encouraged the trade considerably, and it is hoped that 
the Northern 
before this immediate section begins to demand coal. 

In fact, many large consumers and dealers alike are be- 


markets will have stored their usual supply 


ginning to realize that the prolonged strike in the Ohio field — 


and the curtailed production in West Virginia, is going to 
bring about a heavy shortage on the year’s production. This 
feeling is already evident from the increased willingness to 


contract at good prices for deliveries later in the summer. — 
The prospects for an early resumption of work in the Kana- 
wha field have not altered this tendency, the general impres- 


sion being that the production there will hardly be apie to 
keep pace with the late summer demand. The caution with 
which operators are contracting for July and August de- 


liveries is one of the best possible indications of a coming im- — 


provement. 


DETROIT 


Market steadier with a generally better undertone. 
crops expected to stimulate more business. 
prices the rule. 3 

Bituminous—It is apparent that there are a number of in- 


fluences now tending to strengthen the local market. These 
have not progressed sufficiently to have any material ef- 
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fect as yet, but there is a generally more optimistic feeling. 
One of the most important factors in the situation is the 
prospective improvement in railroad circles. In the event 
that the roads secure the advanced rates asked for, it is ex- 
pected that a general improvement will result all along the 
line, together with a large increase in the fuel consumption. 


UPPER LAKE PORTS 


Duluth-Superior docks glutted with coal and little moving 
out. Beneficial effects of the large crops wiped out by the 
general pessimism in iron circles. 


The coal docks at Duluth-Superior are loaded down. There 
is not a dock with any space and very little coal is going 
out. The iron country is pessimistic because the ore’ mines 
are practically at a standstill. Many of the open ‘pits are 
not being worked and shaft mines are doing nothing except 
on special orders, which are few and small. 

There is going to be good fall interior trade because the 
grain crop is abnormally large. The light demand for min- 
ing purposes is the principal drawback. Away from the 
iron country the feeling is much better. The crops look so 
good that people are quite hopeful and are not particularly 
worried over the future. This is true only among the farm- 
ers, the cities being pessimistic as a rule. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Optimistic reports in the steel trade create a better under- 
tone in coke. Prices steadier except on foundry coke. 

A firmer attitude as to furnace coke prices is noted on 
the part of some operators, who seem to have become con- 
vinced within the past week that decidedly better times are 
in store for the iron and steel trade in the near future. 
There is less disposition than there was to shade $2 on fur- 
nace coke contracts, but prompt coke is as cheap as ever, 
being usually offered at $1.75 in limited quantities. An East- 
ern consumer is rumored to have purchased about 10,000 tons 
a month over second half at $2, purchasing a smaller ton- 
nage of medium grade coke at a lower figure. As a rule 
negotiations on contracts proceed very slowly, and the ma- 
jority of consumers not already covered will probably buy 
from hand to mouth after the close of this month. 
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Foundry coke prices have been sliding off. While two 
or three large operators still have an asking price of $2.65 
there is hardly any prospect of their securing this figure, 
since at least one large interest making one of the most 
highly regarded cokes in the region has sold at $2.35 if not 
lower. Some indifferent brands are offered down to $2. The 
market is quotable as follows: Prompt furnace, $1.75@1.85; 
contract furnace, $1.85@2; prompt and contract foundry. 
$2.30@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending June 13 at 259,- 
615 tons, an increase of 16,006 tons, and shipments at 253,352 
tons, a decrease of 1479 tons. 


BUFFALO 

There is a light. movement of coke and a general dis- 
satisfaction expressed with the trade. So much fault has 
been found with coke in recent years that the bituminous 
jobbers have quite often gone out of it. The seller found, as 
a rule, that he could dispose of two cars of coal while sell- 
ing one of coke and the complaint would be less. Shippers 
hold that the difficulty is more often with the consumer 
than with the product of the ovens; one shipper states that 
he almost invariably had difficulty every time a customer 
changed foremen. The market is bound to be quiet till iron 
is more active, though the ovens are looking for something 
better in the fall. Quotations are fairly steady at $4.25 for 
best Connellsville foundry and $3.25 for stock coke. Domestic 
sizes are hardly quotable. 


COLUMBUS 
The coke trade is holding its own, despite the general 
business depression. The demand is not so heavy and ship- 
ments are not up to the usual figure. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Furnace and foundry coke remain quiet with scarsely any- 
thing doing. There are a number of small sales of pig iron 
and while the aggregate tonnage is not large, it is far ahead 
of the May business, with prices about the same. 


CHICAGO 


While dull conditions prevail in the hard-coke market, an 
improvement is hoped for after July 1. It is expected that 
prices will remain steady for several months. In anticipa- 
tion of the fall rush there is more buying of byproduct cokes. 
The market is quotable as follows: Connellsville and Wise 
County, $5@5.25; byproduct egg, stove and nut, $4.65; gas- 
house, $4.25. 

ST. LOUIS 


There is some demand for coke, but it is purely in the 


local market. The market is quotable as follows: Gashouse, 
$4; byproduct, $4.75, both f.o.b. St. Louis. 
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LOUISVILLE 


High-grade fuels much improved and occasionally in short 
supply. Off qualities heavy and difficult to move. Curtailed 
operations still general. 


The local market has improved in the last week, so far 
as the high-grade steam coals are concerned, the supply not 
being equal to the demand. <A recent search for two cars 
failed to produce that much of the quality required on the 
track anywhere in Kentucky. The demand for domestic sizes 
continues brisk in the Eastern field with the bulk of the ship- 
ments going to Northern and Northwestern points. Low-grade 
steam sizes go begging on the market and stocks are in- 
creasing rapidly at the mines and in the various yards. The 
railroads are not taking as much coal as could be wished 
and general industrial conditions have not improved to any 
appreciable extent. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market on lump coal slightly off and steam coal quiet. 

The market on lump coal is not quite as active as last 
week, the tonnage being lower due, probably to the extremely 
hot weather. Steam coal is moving slower this past week 
also, though shipments to the gulf ports is showing up well. 
Blacksmith coal is experiencing its usual summer depres- 
sion. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


About normal June conditions prevail. No domestic coal 
moving, except shipments for threshers. Railroads the heavi- 
est buyers of steam grades. Industrial demand not more than 
normal, if that. Indianapolis retailers have advanced prices 
25e. 

Conditions are not far from normal for this period. 
demand for steam coal is not large. Several factories are 
closed as this is the season for overhauling machinery. The 
railroads seem to be taking as much coal as usual at this 
date and the crop moving season is at hand when their buy- 
ing must increase. Working schedules at the mines are ir- 
regular, some companies doing better time than others. One 
of the largest has four of its seven mines on full time and 
the others on about half time. However, some mines belong- 
ing to all companies are running. 

The fact that there is little or no market for Indiana 
domestic coals during the warm months naturally tends to 
restrict operations. It is no trouble to sell screenings, al- 
though premiums for this grade are scarce, due to competition 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia mines, which are working 
strong on domestic grades and have to find a market for 
screenings. These are reaching practically all parts of Indiana, 
but the freight rates makes it impossible to sell below Indiana 
prices. Were it not that over 50 per cent. of the railroads use 
14%4-in. lump, the supply of Indiana slack would be much less 
than the demand. 


The 


CHICAGO 


Improvement evident in the Chicago market. Quiet con- 
ditions prevail in anthracite, but the smokeless trade is 
strengthening. Hard-coke market dull. Slight improvement 
in byproduct coke. 
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It is generally agreed that the low point of the depression 
has arrived and that conditions will begin to improve shortly. 
Prospects for the future are better in every line and the coal 
market naturally must benefit from the general improve- 
ment. Sacrifice prices are not so much in evidence as during 
the previous weeks and the disposal of the tonnage is much 
easier. 

Various reports concerning anthracite conditions and the 
volume of business are in circulation. Some companies re- 
port an increase while others are just the opposite. This 
might be explained by the fact that June is seldom a good 
anthracite month. 

A cleaning up of demurrage coal in the splint market has 
effected an improvement. Conditions also are aided some- 
what by the curtailment at the mines and the general market 
is firm. Until recently several Franklin County operators 
have been naming one price for all lump coal, but within 
the last week a change has become effective. Sales are made 
to retail dealers only and the circular price, in some cases 
$1.25, and in others $1.50 is obtained. 

Screenings form the principal feature of the Springfield 
district, with the demand exceeding the supply. There is 
only fresh-mined coal to satisfy the demand, prices being 
about 90c. a ton for the ordinary qualities and $1 for the 
better grades. 

Prevaling prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump.:....... 1.97 1.97 
pid arene n eco eee 2.30@2.40 $3.95 
Mine- “TUD. 2050-00005 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
S weenings gene eae 1.62@1.67 1.95 1.62@1.67 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Threshing on in full blast and the situation materially 
improved. Some competition developing with oil and gasoline. 


Further improvement has been shown in the situation in 
Kansas City. The Kansas harvest is on in full force, and 
is responsible for a heavy movement of coal to the wheat 
fields. On the basis of one ton of coal to 50 acres of wheat, 
it is estimated that 175,000 tons will be required in Kansas 
alone. Missouri will take less than half of that amount. 
The railroads are handling the situation in good shape, 
though the crisis has not yet arrived. Coal seems to be hold- 
ing its own in the harvest field, though in a few instances 
threshermen are utilizing oil and gasoline. 


ST. LOUIS 


Generally better tone than for some time, although low 
prices still prevail in sections. Coéperative mines continue 
to be a leading feature in the situation. 

There has been a better tone to the local market during 
the past week than for a long time. There seems to be a good 
demand for high-grade coal in the threshing fields, and this 
has affected to some extent the washed-coal market, which 
has been holdnig its own until the past week or ten days, 
when it went to pieces. The movement of high-grade has 
also been affected to some extent by the local demand. 

The condition in the fifth and ninth district is still the 
same as it has been with coal going below cost. Conflicting 
opinions in this district as to the proper way to eliminate 
the present low prices is perhaps the principal reason for 
these. It is felt in some quarters that concerted action by 
the operators against the United Mine Workers giving per- 
mission to their men to engage in the operation of coal mines, 
would have the desired effect. 

Standard screenings are holding their own, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are worth more than mine-run and in many cases 
more than 2-in. lump. Screenings from the Carterville field 
are quoted at from 85@90c., and steam sizes during the next 
two or three weeks will be in greater demand than at the 
present time, judging from the experience of past years. 

Anthracite is moving in slow and a fairly good tonnage of 
West Virginia smokeless and Arkansas anthracite will arrive 
in the next week or ten days. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mines on Vancouver Island are again in operation and 
Washington properties resume work in a small way. Demand 
light, owing to mild weather. 
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In the Puget Sound country the lignite mines are prepar- 
ing to work at least a couple of days a week. Some of these 
mines have been closed down for a time because of the fact 
that the mild winter weather left consumers pretty well 
stocked up and the opinion is that coal for next season will be 
put in rather late this year. 

The demand here is very light for the present. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 











tricts for April and the ten months ending Apr. 30, 1912 
and 13, in short tons: 
$7" April Ten Months 
Destination 1914 % 1913 % 1914 % 1913 % 
Tidewater...... 352,414 22 273,623 30 2,940,162 19 2,993,645 23 
Eastin corer 213,990 13 169,265 18 2,201,691 15 2,201,864 17 
Westink. soticctiet 972,771 59 485,898 47 9,136,656 60 7,245,245 55 
Total Rape eel ooo, Live! 878,786 14,278,510 12,440,254 
From Connections 
Bituminous... Ace 98,039 6 £41,571 4 923,990 6 536,270 4 
Anthracite...... 1,903 2,176 1 13,324 11,314 1 
‘otal peace 1,639,117 100 922,533 100 15,215,824 100 12,987,838 100 
Coke:eiccnweee £36,215 28,471 328,320 256,021 





SUCCES 


REIGN MARKETS 


TUCO eee eee 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 12—Conditions in the steam coal trade are appar- 
ently as strong as ever so fur as very best Admiralty de- 
scriptions are concerned. Prices of second-class coals are, 
however, inclined to weaken, and the same may be said of 
Monmouthshire large descriptions. Smalis are more plentiful 
and prices slightly easier. Quotations are approximately 
as follows: ‘ 





ii 


Best Welsh steam....... bie BO >: 04 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4.08 
Best seconds............ 4.62). Seconds: 2.25 Sy) eee eee 5.84 
Seconds. fats cetera. rere 4.32 Best Cardiff smalls............ 2.58 
Best ‘dry. coalseeren.cneie eee 4.41 , Seconds ss :cnsedsc ipsa ae eee 2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 
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COAL SECURITIES 


TMM 





The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending June 20: 


—-Week’s Range——.__ Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products...........- Pete et Ania 853 964 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ Sie siavers 105 106 102 
Coloradorl tel a lrosiaes canieereieie 273 2743 275 343 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... ate hd Henk 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... are 1023 dats = bela 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 50 49} 50 seen Ae 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 894 89 893 AeA. ae 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 toa a 
Pittsburgh; Coalsare neameeniaci eee 203 203 204 234 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal’Prefsc. cece sss ne Seen ree 89 933 84 
Pond Creek otic: cavecaecteeitale ote 172 17} 173 a ee. 
Readings: ss 414o% s@ pms bees Heyeded 165% 1633 1642 i 58 
Reading! 1st Pref-jsecsisecmi ee oer ee a ie sot 89 87 
Reading’ 2nd Prefspasceee ei eee - At 88} 93 873. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke ........ Ae oe 45 52 40 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked — or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. “3 I. gen. sfig. 5s ....... 35 92% 923 922 913 99 
Colo. F wen; GS. hej ened ens 105 se 1074 June ’12_... 
Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. Bde necee a 71 74 74 73 a2 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ re 702. 73° - Mar "Ia eis 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89 914 904 May’14 89 903 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s.. beer o) ie 99% Feb. ’14 99} 994 
K. & H. Co & C. Ist sfg5s.. Wee rere Se 983 102% Apr.’06. .. Pe 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist s f 5s.. e903 oF 93. Mar.’14 93 93% 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 86% 873 863 June’l4 84 883 
Tenn. Coal gens bs c0euuc. cee 76 80 W¢). Aprile 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1023 Bt 102% 102% 97% 1034 
Tenn. Div. Pe © G8 se Silvis ioe dieu aloke 101$ 1033 io 1013 1014 103 
Cah. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... ..- 101 Sale 101 101} 101 ime 
Utah Fuel 1st @ SEE ore eee Aree LOL ee 1013 ‘Mar.’14 101} 101 
Victor Biel lstis f.Daaekasce eee {35 {Apr’14) 273 73 


ae 84 ‘ 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 90 93 913 O14 90 95 
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A 40 H. P. Ball Bearing Motor used on 8-Ton Jeffrey Mine Locomotives showing the ball 
bearing in place on the armature shaft. 





90% of Locomotive Motor Troubles are Eliminated — 
by the use of 


Jeffrey Heavy Capacity Ball Bearing Motors 





Armature Never on Pole Pieces. 


Consider Continuous Service. 


No Maintenance Charge for Bearings. 


these advantages No Perceptible Wear. 


Least Maintenance on Armature. 


over all other Better Commutation. 








Less Lubrication Necessary. 


Motors for Mine Less Wear on Gears. 


e hs Motors are of ample power to slip the wheels 
Service e continuously without overload to any part. 







Send for Mine Locomotive Bulletin No. 117, also complete catalogs on Jeffrey Coal Cutters, Drills, Coal Crushers, 
Car Hauls, Dumps, Screens, Picking Tables and Loading Booms, Mine Fans, etc. Free upon request. 









Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 
















New York Chicago 
Boston Denver 
‘Philadelphia Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Montreal 






; ; cr 
Birmingham Charleston, W. Va 


Jeffrey 13-Ton ARMORPLATE Type Locomotive equipped with two 
Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Motors. 
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The Dreaded Pipe Destroyers— Corrosion and Electrolysis 
The Greatest Factor in Pipe Cost — Constant Repairs 
The Frequent Cause of Pipe Failure— Flaws 


These—and many other pipe problems— overcome by 


PIPE 


BxXERS Pipe offers greatest resistance to the attacks of corro- 


BYERS wicusir ikon 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


sive agents, and to the disintegrating action of electrolysis. 
It possesses the highest known factor of safety in these important 


phases of pipe service. 


Byers Pipe gives uniform, depend- 
able, continuous service. It is re- 
markable for its freedom from 
sudden failures, and for its ability to 
meet the most excessive demands of 
emergency. This reliability is due 
to its absolute genuineness, full 
weight, and the absence of flaws. 
Byers Pipe is made from the best 
grade of pig iron, by careful, hand- 
controlled processes. It is tough, 
fibrous, ductile—capable of with- 
standing great torsional, tensile and 
pressure stresses, incessant vibra- 
tion, and the fracture forces exerted 
by sudden changes of temperature. 


Byers Pipe represents the highest 
degree of pipe economy. Its lasting, 
low-cost service is in marked con- 
trast with the expensive repairs and 
replacements that must constantly 
bemade oninferior pipe installations. 


These qualities of Byers Pipe have 
been completely demonstrated by 


actual service. They have been 
proved real—not merely theoretical 
—by the continuously recorded 
experience of fifty years. 


The year 1914 marks the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Byers. Since 1864 
the Byers reputation for careful, 
hand-controlled methods, highest 
quality of material, and manufactur- 
ing independence has been con- 
sistently maintained. 

Send for the Byers Book—‘‘The Control 


of Quality in Every Process.”’ It contains’ 
valuable information for every pipe user. 


A-M-BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DISTRICT AGENTS AT 


New York City Cincinnati St. Louis 
Boston ansas City Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Canton San Antonio Chattanooga 
Chicago olumbus Denver irmingham 
Dunkirk Milwaukee San Francisco Savannah 
Buffalo Los Angeles Tampa 
Cleveland Portland, Ore. Jacksonville 
Detroit Wheeling 


Corpus Christi 
New Orleans 


Louisville 


Look for the Byers Mark on every length and coupling 


vewert n, 
f 


Ake 
[| 
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THE BALDWIN 


The Miner’s Lighting Bug 


Still Satisfactory After 


Eight Years of Service 
Without Any Radical 
“Changes 





Does this mean anything to you? If you have kept in touch with the various lighting devices 
that have been put on the market in this space of time, it proves that what we have claimed for 
the Baldwin is true, it operates under the only known method for accurately controlling the 
generation of gas in a carbide pit lamp. 


The valve lamp has been offered in a dozen different forms in the past five years. 
Why? Simply because a valve feed lamp is not practical and it has been found 
necessary to make continual changes to overcome difficulties that have cropped 
up when the lamps have been put in use. 


Compare the Baldwin No. 32 lamp of to-day with that of 1906. ‘There has been a gradual, steady 
development of the Baldwin Lamp, those two illustrations do not tell the history of the Baldwin— 
simply show the advance in appearance. ‘The advance in strength—-serviceability and efficiency 
cannot be shown in a picture but it’s well told in the lamp. Many of these changes were made at 
the suggestions of practical men who used the lamps daily in their work. We are always on the 
lookout for improvements that will add to the efficiency of the Baldwin Lamp, but unless a change 
will stand up under the rigid tests we put it to, it is not put in a stock lamp. We do not sell ex- 
perimental lamps. That is why the Baldwin Automatic Water Feed has stood unequaled for 
over eight years. 


In the Baldwin, the water flow is determined by the gas pressure itself, which 
checks or holds the water in reserve until it is required thus insuring a steady, 
even flame at all times, whether the miner is standing still or swinging a pick. 
The only attention a Baldwin Automatic Feed lamp needs is a turn of the raking 
wire a few times a day. 


More lamps of this feed are in use than all others combined and further proof of the value of the 
Baldwin Automatic Feed is found in the number of valve feed lamps from which the valve has 
been removed and a Baldwin water tube and raking wire inserted. 


These are facts, but we invite you to investigate the Baldwin 
Lamp—find out what it can do—has done—and will do. 


Our Proof Is the Lamp Itself 
Equipped With or Without Sparker Lighters 


Lamps are guaranteed satisfactory to user—get one at your dealer’s today. If you 
don’t find it just as represented, take it back and your money will be refunded. 


John Simmons Company 
96 Centre Street New York 


BRANCHES: 268A Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 140 Bleury St., Montreal, Can. 
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G-E Storage Battery Locomotive, Abrams Creek Coal & Coke Co., Oakmont, W. Va. 


| “Your Motor Gives W onderful Satisfaction 
Doing More than You Claim for It.” 


This statement was made by Mr. James Christopher, Supt. Abrams Creek Coal & Coke Co., 


Oakmont, W. Va. 


Locomotive for ten successive days commencing March 3, 1914, which follows: 


“March 3 
a 4 
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105 Loads 

TEA 185 
Oiteet a 170 
1 OSoveria 210 
106. aw 200 
109 23> 200 
101 : 185 
110% 7s 
O04 aN 160 
105 see 200 


img 


ce 


210 Ampere Hours. 


ce 


ce 


ce 


ce 


We invite your attention to his report of work done by G-E Storage Battery 


‘We are pleased to state that motor replaced 4 mules each day and if we had a sufficient num- 
ber of men on this haul to produce the coal it would have delivered at least one-third more coal 
without exhausting all the power stored. The longest time required to recharge motor any one 
ofthese days was 3} hours. 
and the more familiar the motorman becomes with it the less sand is required.” 


General 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Office of Agent) 
Elmira, N.Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We find it does not require any more oil than any other haulage motor 


Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 


El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. 


For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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A high grade ball bearing demands that all of its parts, 
namely, the races, the cage and the balls, shall be composed 
of the finest material and made with the utmost precision 
and accuracy. 


In other words, the value of a ball bearing is in direct ratio 
to the accuracy attained in the manufacture of its com- 
peene parts, and the suitability of the material entering into 
them. 


EVERY PART OF A HESS-BRIGHT (HB-DWF) BALL BEAR- 
ING IS MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN FACTORIES. 


Write us for full details. 


The Hess=Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Front Street and Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Superior because of 
Superior 
Manufacture 
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The life of a locomotive depends upon the care taken 
in manufacturing. Care in manufacturing increases 
profits by decreasing cost of maintenance and repairs. 


From their long experience in locomotive building, our 
engineers have learned what is necessary to increase 
the life and usefulness of this class of equipment. 
They are qualified to co-operate with you in selecting 
the locomotive best suited for your work. Let them 
help you. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Carl G. Borchert, Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada. 
A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 


N. B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 


v4 
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Sx, Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
Lengthen the Locomotive’s Life 






When the largest manufac- 
turers of excavating machinery 
in the world focus an organiza- 
tion of 30 years’ experience and 


itt 


lita 


Durability is obtained because by the use of S K F 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearings rolling is substituted for 







Vi 







a factory covering 75 acres on ~ Pabbise tiers 
the building of a steam shovel \ Further—the balls and races of S K F Ball Bearings 


are made of Swedish Crucible Steel, which eliminates 
the uncertain wearing quality of plain bearings. 


Specify S K F Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
on your mine locomotive motor. 


a2 FE" BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


the result is 


A MARION 


Is there any wonder that shovels made 
in this way can show you a cheaper 
cost per yard of excavation ata lower 
upkeep? \ 





Ve 


Yy 
YY 





Take our special revolving shovels for \ 
stripping overburden from coal. These \ 
shovels eliminate rehandling—their . 
special design gives wide cuts, great \ 
width and height of dump. They - 
mean lower stripping costs. \ 


WViijfyyyyy, 


Why not get in touch with us on your < 
problem. Our experience is placed ~ 
at your disposal—expert advice on \ 
your problem. \ 


HAT numbers of users of Waterbury Ropes 
have bought of us season after season for 

. Many, years past speaks for itself. We make 
ropes for every coal mine service. Write for prices. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 
80 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 

Chieee ei. AA ere: wes. 2... 4365 East Illinois St. 
Dallas, Texas ; 

Powell & Ellett Co., 911 Southwestern Life Bldg. 

San Francisco 113 Davis Street. 

220 Franklin St. 


Won’t it pay you to take \ 
up this offer? Send for 


\ 
Catalogs 91, TO-DAY. 


; ARIO! Steam Shovel Co. 


Station K Marion, Ohio 
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To the CLASS “PRE” INGERSOLL-ROGLER Air Compressor has been ac- 
corded this distinction by users of compressed air. 

It is a direct-connected electrically driven compressor of the highest refinement of 
design, pre-eminent for large permanent or semi-permanent plants where 
the highest attainable economy is essential. 

Every detail of this machine will satisfy the most exacting demands. No better 
design of air compressor can be purchased—No better workmanship is known. 





It is the one machine to deliver compressed air at the minimum cost, combining 
the best all-around compressor practice, assuring years of high duty perform- 


ance. 


‘‘Ingersoll-Rogler’’ Valves, automatic flood lubrication, enclosed dirtproof ros 
tion and automatic clearance controller are features you cannot afford to overlook. 







Full information upon request. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


NEW YORK Offices the World Over LONDON 
AIR COMPRESSORS COAL CUTTERS JACKHAMERS 





17-C PRE 
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Installing Form D Compressed Terminal Bonds 


Compressed Bonding Pays 


G-E Compressed Terminal Railbonds stay on for years and during all their life save 
trouble and money. Read this comparison of compressed terminal and channel pin 
bonding based on service tests. Table shows energy-loss in track (40-pound rails) 
per 100 amperes load per year of 240 nine-hour days—power figured at lc. per Kw. hr. 





Energy-loss per mile of track with no joints would be.................. $15.78 
Fs i “with joints and channel pin bonding is...... 37.80 
4 - ‘‘ with joints and compressed terminal bonds is 17.99 
Annual saving per mile with compressed terminal bonds................ $19.81 


Put your railbond problem up to our engineers. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. 
Ser RSE ores, oue G 10 iu Nashville, bre = “hake, City, — 
m , * ayton, 10 : New Haven, Conn. an Francisco, Cal. 
Bolse, Idaho De ue. Ran flice: An enectady, N. Y. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mon S: 
oston, Mass. es Moines, Iowa New York, N. Y. Schenectady, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Niagara Falls, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Omaha, Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa, Springfield, Mass, 
Charlotte, N. C. Erie, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N, Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Joplin, Mo Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, ps 
Chicago, Tl. Hartford, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D.C, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis. Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, Houston, El Paso and ; 
Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 4709 
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No. 5—Drums 
Winning Features of 


Vulcan Hoist Design 








HE DIAMETER and width of Vulcan the spiders have generous cross-section and are 
drums iscalculated from rope diameter, placed so as to equalize rope pressure on the shell. 
number of feet to be wound and the The spiders—cast separately—are joined by 
loads and speeds that will be encoun- fitted bolts in reamed holes to the end flanges. 


A study of the illustration reveals the sturdiness 
of Vulean drums and other hoist parts, that to- 
gether make possible the uniformly high-grade 


tered. The heavy cast iron shells in Vulcan 
drums, with their end flanges, are fitted with 


stiff cast iron spiders. These distribute the wind- 
ing strains along the shaft, and are accurately and reliable service for which Vulcan Hoists are 


bored and key-seated if tight, and brass-bushed noted. Let us assist you with your hoist 
if driven through a friction clutch. The arms in problems. 


Mf 
can 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1730 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
New York—50 Church Street. | Chicago—913 McCormick Bldg. 


| Tt 
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Read Our Book On 
Permissible Powders 


Everyone interested in 
efficiency in coal mining 
will appreciate the infor- 
mation given in our free 
book on Keystone Per- 
missible Powders. 


MITTEE LCE LOCOCO CLC ERLE 


Classified 


Positions Wanted, 3 centsfa word, minimum charge 50c. an insertion, in advance. 
Positions Open, (Civil Service Examinations), Employment Agencies (Labor 
Bureaus), Business Opportunities, Wanted (Agents and Salesmen—Contract 
Work) and For Sale, 5 cents a word, minimum charge, $1.00 an insertion. 
Miscellaneous (Educational—Books) 10 centsa word, minimum charge $1.50. 
Count four words for keyed address care of New York; five for Chicago. Ab- 
breviated words or symbols count as full words. 
Copy should reach us not later than Saturday for ensuing week's issue. Answers 
addressed to our care, 505 Pearl St., New York or 1144 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago will be forwarded (excepting circulars or similar literature.) 
No information given by us regarding keyed advertiser's name or address. 
Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value should not be inclosed 
to unknown correspondents. Send copies. 

Advertisements calling for bids, $3.60 an inch per insertion. 










ca 
STUCCO CCC CCC 


POSITION OPEN 


SALESMAN (MINERS’ SAFETY LAMPS): Wanted by 
large corporation, a first-class active salesman to work Penn- 
Sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Illinois; applicants please 
state age, whether married or single, wage and rate of ex- 
penses, also experience and enclose photograph. PP, -266; 
Coal Age. 


POSITIONS WARTED . : 
A YOUNG MAN desires position as superintendent, assist- 5,000 New Little Giant 


ant superintendent or inspector of mines, opening new mines, 
or reopening old mines; expert on gaseous mines; can pass Power Hammers 
any examination in mining; will go anywhere, West, or South * c 
America; best of referencés furnished on request. P. W. 262, 1n Successful Operation 
Coal Age. 
vine MONE FOREMAN ty Pongpscous, mines, preter wcep || Used everywhere but thelr gtentest cues 
*ginie Tirginia or Maryland; fears ex : e; 5 : ; 5 
epee ante ; area Peak: cess has been in mine blacksmith shops. 


references from past and present employers; hold certificate : . 
for West Virginia. P. W. 267, Coal Age. Equipped with an Edmonson Patent 


PC ae Oe 


SU ee 


Send in your request early 
for your copy. 


Keystone National Powder Co. 
Emporium, Pa. 











SUPERINTENDENT, age 36, technical institute graduate; Electric Bit-Die 2000 new bits or 2500 
16 years’ experience, 11 years mine foreman, assistant and old ones re-sharpened are easy for a 


superintendent of large mines; bituminous first-grade fore- 
man certificate, Pennsylvania; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of mining; best of references covering ability and 
character. P. W. 268, Coal Age. 

ENERGETIC AND RESOURCEFUL technical graduate de- 
sires sales position; three years in field and office with leading 
mining machinery manufacturer, design, production and con- 
struction divisions, engineering and sales departments; four 
years other engineering experience with railroad and manu- 
facturing companies; one year electrical sales experience; 
highest reference. P. W. 269 Coal Age, Chicago. 

SUPERINTENDENT OR MINE FOREMAN, first-class 
Pennsylvania papers bituminous mines; familiar with all 
kinds machinery and construction work; 380 years’ experience 
in gaseous mines and outside; age 47; married; can give 
reference. P. W. 270, Coal Age. 

BITUMINOUS MINE SUPERINTENDENT, at present em- 
ployed, desires to make a change; have good, practical min- 
ing experience; 36 years old and married; will give reference. 
P. W. 271, Coal Age. 


FOR SALE 


FOUR 100-H.P. FIRE-BOX RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS, 
Tico type, never been used; guaranteed by Bond and Hartford 
papers. EF. S. 272, Coal Age. 


blacksmith and one helper. 


We have some details and proofs which 
will interest you. Write for them today. 


Mayer Bros. Co. 
Mankato Minn. 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
SCHOOL OF MINING ENGINEERING 


OFFERS a four years’ course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 

in Mining Engineering. Full teaching force, well equipped 
shops and laboratories. Adjacent to celebrated Pocahontas coal fields. 
Total cost per year, including board, room, light, heat, laundry and medical 
attendance, $281; to State students, $231. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, Pres., Blacksburg, Va. 


Mine Contract Work 


I am engaged in contracting for all kinds of Bituminous Mine 
Work, including Shaft Sinking, Steel, Wood and Concrete Cone 
struction and Erecting Machinery. My terms are reasonable. 
Full details on request. 

Write me today. 


F. D. Buffum 


Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANS OLSON, Pres. JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 
Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bldg. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 



























MINE PUMPS 


With Centrifugal Pumps, whether of 
the Turbine or Volute Type, the name 
of Alberger is a guarantee of maximum 
service and minimum operating ex- 
pense. Write for Bulletins. 


You Can’tLookinto theEarth 


but we can get you a large clean core of all strata 
under your land to be examined in broad day- 
light. No guess work. 







The J. A. Brennan Drilling Co. 
Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—30 Care 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contractors for Diamond Drilling. 





Alberger Pump and Condenser Company 
140 Cedar Street, New York 


Atlanta © Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 
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Horizontal—Vertical—In Any Position 


This Goulds Pump Will Unwater Mine Sumps 


While built for horizontal operation, where conditions 
have made it desirable it has been used in a vertical 
position and gives equally good service. _It is made for 
any gauge track—requires very little head room. 


Just what you want for unwatering your mines—all 
working parts protected from falling material and ob- 
structions—highly efficient—easily moved. You will 
find it a time and money saver. 


Figure 700. P ortable Elec- Bulletin 109 gives all data on this and 
tric Triplex Mine Pump. other mine pumps. Send for a copy NOW. 


MFG. CO. Ge 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. Lug 





Gathering 


TIEMING Cro 


Several Different Types. Guarded 
Gears. Accessible Valves. 


Large Stocks of Mine Pumps Carried 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Denver. 


e e 
The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 
vis Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. and Supply Co., Denver 














Regular 
Pattern 





ARETE ET OE TET SI 


Maximum Service 


Maximum service at the lowest cost. That’s what you 
want in a pump. Initial cost is incidental. In the 
Cameron Pump you get maximum service at minimum 
cost because of the Cameron Design. Different from 
other pumps. Fewer parts. Less wear. Longer service. 
Over 70,000 in use today all over the world. 


All the details in Bulletin No. 102. 


~~ CoacAce 






A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


11 Broadway, New York. ' Offices the World Over. 
6-27-14 


BSc Ra Solas Bt a os cs 


The ‘‘Ajax’’ 6x6, with Motor Drive, capacity 75 gallons per minute. 
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Economical Mine Pumping 


Whether you need a pump for small or large duty, 
there’s a Yough Pump ready to give you the best 
service possible. 

Took at this Yough Piston Pattern Mine 
Pump fitted with a round valve chamber with steam 
driven quick acting valve. There are 36 sizes of this 
one type alone. 

Yough Pumps are made for every class of service. 


Write for our complete Catalogue. 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 


Connellsville Pennsylvania 


A Fine Machine for Unwatering, Boiler Feeding and 
other Mine Work. Strong, Heavy, Simple, Dependable. 


Each pot carries a number of small valves, aggregating unusually 
large valve area; this insures quiet action. Note tie rod con- 
struction and exceptional stuffing box accessibility. 


The Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works 


Works: East Cambridge, Mass. New York Office: 115 Broadway 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
B216.2 


WHAT PRESIDENT TALLEY SAID— J. C. STINE Patented Disc Fans 


“We are not using the Smith Hand Mixer at this time for any purpose, 5 
having finisbed up last summer the construction of the boiler and engine é are made by people 
house and heater foundations. These were made of concrete and we 


were well pleased with your Hand Mizer.” : who know how ~ Ac- 
That’s what Mr. H. B. Talley, President of the Clovelly Coal Co., of ; : tual tests show 85% 


Terre Haute, Ind., wrote us. ‘ : 
$ mechanical _ efficien- 
Mr. Talley’s work shows up only one of the many concrete jobs about 


the coal mine which can be handled quickly, easily and economically = ) cy, the highest effi- 
with the Smith Hand Mixer. It will pay you to fill out the coupon and g ; sf oa : “ 
learn more about this inexpensive, labor-saving machine. es R f®, clency of any fan 


THE T. L. SMITH CO. 


1147 B—32nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR CATALOG NO. 20-B. 


ieee | 


made regardless of 
cost. Being equip- 
ped with specially 
designed  self-start- 
ing, interpoled motor with fan and motor on the 
ee, = same bed-plate no attention is required beyond an 
™ - r MW { occasional oiling. 
hie _— ZZ. Ales Ten sizes—3 ft. to 8 
Si a- 3 oi ft. in diam. Capa- 
“! eee 7 }- cities 20,000 to 120, 
000 cu. ft. per min- | 
ute. Prices surpris- 
ingly low. We guar- 
antee highest  effi- 
ciency, lowest up- 
keep and_ greatest 


durability. MANUFALTURED BY 
THE J.C.STINE CO. TYRONE,PALUSA, 


0 
| 


COAL MINE COUPON for CATALOG No. 20-B 
NAG ae aa eee oe he act el tees 


ee i | 


The J. C. Stine Company, Tyrone, Penna. 





Section 15 
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Large savings in hoisting can be realized 
by the installation of 


OTTUMWA 
HOISTS 


Every detail of this modern hoisting equip- 
ment has been given careful attention in order 
to make the chance of breakdown as remote as 
possible. All friction losses are reduced to the 
minimum by accurately cut helical gearing and 
‘splendid alignment. 

There are two independent brakes—one 
being used for regular service and the other for 

Single Rigid Drum, Single Gear Reduction Ottumwa emergency duty only. Instantaneous action 
Hoists with helical tooth gearing and double post brakes. is assured by the automatic electric limit switch 
control. 
Why not write us today for full Our engineers will gladly help you to secure 
particulars and Catalog No. 302 better and more economical hoisting. 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 


Established 1867 Complete Mine Equipment 


RE Mine Hoists 
1agwa : ? 
- s yi are all equipped, with Patent 
engine has oO (*: is Twin Thrust Screws, the 
equal. For ieee 4 most efficient method of op- 
close regula- = erating Cone Friction Drums. 
ton itis all Patent Twin Thrust Screws demonstrate one feature of 
youcan desire. an advance in construction that characterizes the entire 
M-M line of coal handling machinery. 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. Ask for our Mining Catalog. 
North Broad St., Ridgway Pa. Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Sn Mestad S: 


Works and Executive Offices—Boston, Mass. 


For Haulage Work || — 25, _lead-Morrison 


in the anthracite region alone. 


The AMERICAN sre ne sn 


Automatic Mine Door 
Prevents 100% of Such Accidents 


by eliminating the trapper or door boy altogether. These 
doors always work—they never go to sleep and they never 
take chances—no matter what the speed of the trip. 

Of interest to every mine operator who has to use doors is 
our special trial installation offer. In justice to yourself 
and your men—write for full details. Ask for the catalog. 


The American Mine Door Company, Canton, Ohio 
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Provides an Even Draft 


You can burn the cheapest grades of coal 
under your boilers if you equip them with 


The Coppus 
T urbo- Blower 


, fe £37. sige 
*It’s Noiseless A 


g 


These economical under grate blow- 

ers provide an even draft under the 

- full grate area with a steam consump- 

The Coppus has replaced many tion amounting to only 3 to j of that 

other blowers. No other blower has required by any other similar equip- 
ever replaced a Coppus. Write. ment. 


ee This Coal Tipple 2%su2gi.chyuseameten: 
Coppus Engineering & Equipment Company PPle cts. Washeries and Storage Plants. 
168 Union Street Worcester, Mass. Write us about your requirements, 
Me eaeaird an poem ion by, comparison with other blowers and absolutely noiseless Fairb ank s, M orse & C 0., Chi cago 


Increased Efficiency—Greater Economy THE CHRISTY LOADER 


paves you much in time, labor and money! It loads the most coal 
in best condition at iowest cost for operation and maintenance! 


Do you want Booklet A? 


Results obtained from use of: 


“FULLER QUALITY” 


Sprocket and Traction Wheels. Wire Rope Sheave Wheels. 
Bearing Surfaces Hardened. Specially Treated to Resist Wear. 


All kinds of Wearing Parts to Resist Abrasion. 


Unequalled for Severe Duty and Long Life. Protect Your Electrical Equipment 
All kinds of Car Wheels. with the genuine weather, acid and alkali proof 


Write for more information and prices. Weather-Proof Tape 
: Insulating Compound 


Lehigh Car, Wheel and Axle Works PSR _Baking and Air Drying Varnishes 


Catasauqua, Pa. | * <6 THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
: a New York Chicago Denver 


A new Electric Hoist for the Mine. Built to handle 
cars in working places where the grades are heavy. 
Keeps the Miner satisfied. 


Write for our new catalog. Sreumeleclite, 
The Pneumelectric Machine Co. 


Syracuse, New York 





Le 


SUE 


Take Along Some Air! 


Sullivan Portable Motor-Driven Compressors 
will run a drill or a puncher anywhere you 
can lay rails and runa feed wire. Capacity, 
80 to 180 cu. ft. 

Bulletin 58 PC. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., CAA Ty eae ct 


DU 


Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8, 16 and 
35 tons of 2 to 3 oz. smokeless and odorless 
briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 


MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
90 West Street New York. U.S. A. 


TULUUULLLLEE ELL od 


Vee 





STULL LLL 


Keep Your Copies of Coal Age in the Binder 


NOR 50 CENTS we will send you, postpaid, the Coal Age Binder—a hand- 
some, heavy board and cloth binder, heavily grained, that holds the read- 


ing pages of 6 months’ issues. This, with the index, furnishes a bound 
volume ready for instant reference. We sell the binder at just what it costs us, 
plus postage—you can have one for 50 cents postpaid. Send for it today. 


COAL AGE - 503 Pearl Street + New York City 
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You should be reducing your repair bills, too! 


WM. LECKIE, PResiogen® 
WwELcm. we va, 


W. R. GRAHAM, Vice: PRESIDENT 
BLUEFIELD, Ww VA, 


A. ©. JENNINGS, Secy THEA 
WeLom, Ww vA, 


Lathrop Coal Company 


MINERS ANO SH'PRERS OF 


PANTHER COAL 


Welch, BW. Ba. January 1, volt 


The Patt Mining Car Whee Co, 


JAN 2 194 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 


Replying to your favor of the 29th inst., 


The Watt Mining Car heel Company, 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


beg to say that I have been using nothing but solid steel 
cars for a number of years and find that they are more 
economical than any car that I have used. 

When handled with proper care they require absolutely 
no repairs and so far we have not had a single oar damaged 89 
badly by wrecks or roof-falle that it could not be readily 
repaired in our shops. 

The spring bumpere and outside bearings are very 
desirable features for mine ears. The spring bumpers save the 
ears from hard jambs, whioh have a tendency to shake off con-~ 
siderable coal and they put elasticity into a trip of cars, 
thereby making them easier to sta=t and keep in motion than 
the solid bumper cars. 

They are lighter and hold more coal than a wooden 
sar of the same outside dimensions. 


Trusting this is the information you desire, i 


Yours very truly, 


PRESIDENT. 


// Want Some 
FROGS 


In a Hurry to Finish 
That New Spur in No. 3 South? 


If you do—or if you want any sort of track equipment- —get in touch with us 
ie wie. We'll get the stuff to you at once for our stock is large and we can 
turn out special work ina hurry. Fora ready ordering reference, get the 
catalog. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ay TRACK EQUIPMEN 
“EOR STEAM AND ELECTRIC 
“5 | MINES AND MILLS 


“GINCININATY” 


POPRRRRRABEE, 


1124 Michigan Ave., . 
icago, Il}. 


Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company 


a 
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WHITCOMB 
Gasoline Mine Motors 
Are a Proven Success 


They have passed the experimental stage and the success- 
ful results obtained from the 150 now in use are your guar- 
antee that they will save for you. 

The saving involved varies from 3c. to 50% of the haulage 
cost per ton and amounts to over $3000 per year per motor 
in one mine. 


If you are still hauling your coal by mules you are losing 
money—lots of it—every day. 


Want proof? A card from you brings it. 


George D. Whitcomb Co. 


Box D Rochelle, Ill. 


Hockensnik Steel “Mine 


The above is our special design. 


Cars 


Tr spe Separate plates. Bolted on wood 
Automatic lifting door. Double roller brake. Get Catalog A. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR COMPANY 


Penn Station, Pennsylvania 


bottoms. 


Here’s a wheel that’s easy to oil— 
that holds a large amount of oil— 
that is easily put on and takenoff. 


A Different 
Wheel 


| | A wheel that gives real service. 


Irwin Mine Car Wheel 


In this wheel the oil hole is located 
on center, the oil chamber is large. 
Features that mean ease of oiling and 
long time running on one oiling. The 
linch pin is always accessible—no 
trouble to remove wheel. 


This wheel means smaller mainte- 


nance costs—better service. GET 
DETAILS TODAY. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 


Irwin, Pa. 
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American Multi-Blade 
Blower Ventilating 
Company, Fans | 
Detroit Catalog No. 30317 







D4 
‘ 999 Cie} i 
Write for Bulletin No. 1120 9 William: ent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. ae Std Col _ Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 





Morse 
























“© PENNSYLVANIA ”’ Spoctaltes 

Mine Locomotive 
Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coal 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. 


That means—built 
in a plant where 
nothing but loco- 
motives are made. 
Thats why POR- 


Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning 
Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive 


Coke plants, Coal Mines and PowerHouses. TERS are best. 
: H. K. Porter Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. Wey ernest 


New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Patented) 





An unfailine system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


et [heMan You Want 
et Ihe Job You Want 


Why want for something that’s within your reach—that’s wanting 
you as much as you want it? 





Every week Coal Age reaches thousands of readers having a common 
interest in what you have to offer in the way of better positions than they 
are now holding. 


On the other hand, there’s many a good vacancy filled by the man 
who was alert enough to let his wants be known through the ‘Positions 
Wanted” Columns.. A sudden vacancy—a perplexed boss—the. Want 
Columns—and the right man gets it. Try it for the man you want or 
the job you want. 


Positions Wanted, three cents per word, each insertion. Positions Open, five cents per word, each insertion. 


COAL AGE, 505 Pearl Street, New York 
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Built to stand the hard knocks 
of Everyday Mine Use 


The new type 


“M” Hubbell Lantern | | > __ Simplest — Strongest — 
alee. =—s Cheapest of Safety 


Lamps 
The ‘‘Koehler for Coalers’’ is 


Portable Electric Safety Lisht Co. - a safety lamp of few parts— 


Capacity 12 hrs. Weight 4% Ibs. 


Write for booklet. 


each part is strong and able 


10 Johnson Street, Newark, N. J. be ineeend hard cies. 


In price it is be- 
low the cost of all 
other safety lamps 


Quality Carbide for | : of this type. 
Miners’ Lamps The Koehler is an American Made 


Lamp for American Mines. ‘The 


{| It’s Acetylene you buy when only American made lamp of this 


purchasing carbide manufactured 
by the Canada Carbide Co., Ltd. type. 


Standard Sizes. Ask for Bulletins and prices. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co | Koehler Mfg. Company 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. Marlboro, Mass. 


ere es _ General Agents: 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., 451-4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Teo Ricntca Gem Lieto You_Read Them 


The report of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania shows 43,355 safety lamps of seven different makes 
in use in bituminous operations in that State and out of that number 34,109 are Wolf Safety Lamps. Those 
official figures tell their own story as to which lamp is safest. They tell you that by purchasing 


WOLF NAPHTHA SAFETY LAMPS 


no mistake will be made. Learn just why Wolfs lead, why they light 2,000,000 men safely in their work. 
Our book tells you. It’s free. 


Wolf Products We are also the agents of our Pittsburgh Representa- 
Wolf Naphtha Safety Lamps—Wolf Electric Safety Lamps 


—Wolf Acetylene Safety Lamps—Wolf Open Acetylene tives, The Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., Commer- 
Lamps—Wolf Stationary Acetylene Lamps—Wolf Oil cial Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Safety and Open Lamps. 


Wolf Safetv Lamp Company of America, Inc. 
49 West Street - - - - - New York, N. Y. 

































Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Contracting Engineers 
Coal and Coke Handling Equipment 
ipples, Screens and Coke Oven Larries, Mine Cages, Electric 
Phen er Hauls,Crushers, Pushers, Levellers, Hoists, Drums, Sheaves, 
Picking Tables, Elevators Charging Cars and Castings and Plate 
and Conveyors. Loaders. Work. 
Ask us about your requirements. 


Main Office and Works: Scottdale, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Pittsburgh, Bluefield, W. Va. and Chicago, Ill. 









Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp 


Practically Indestructible ae 


Bureau 
of Mines 


ae 
Made by 

Witherbee 
Igniter 

Co. 


Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 


TUUUTTTTTUTUUUUULUUUULUOUOUOUOOOOOOOIOIULIULILULLLLULUMLOOIOOUAMMO MULL CLPLLLULLLLULUDUGOLSDLSLPLLDDLLLOLLLOAAALOGGLOLLUOOLLLLDLULLDUORUOMLOMOOLLOOOLLUPDDCLLODLOLUOOLALAOOULOLLOOULHNDLLLLLOOUAOOMOGGAOGOOOOULLUDDDLLDOUeDOOOOOOOGOOGOOOOOULUUDEDLODLOOLOOOCOOGOOOOOOHOOOLDDLLOLOOOOUOOOLOSOULLLOLOODODLONOQOUNOOONNOUOONONUOOODODMOODOUOUOQOOOOUONOOOTINIOLIDOUDOOOOOOOOUTOVTOOIIIITIIILIII 


Ran 3 Wood, A. H., Mem. 4.1. M.E. 
Chance, Ee M. & Co., neoley Ment aan Arg Consulting Mining Engineer. Ex- 
<8 , + neers. i i i 
Consulting Mining Engineers. specialize on ihe, eenece aed and Prone a ag ot a 
safe production and transporta- overcome specially difficult prob- 
tion of materials underground. lems in coal mining—new or old 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. development. 22 years’ active 
experience. Petros, Tenn. 


UUUUUVVAUOUUUOUUEEONOAAUUUOOOU EAN 
TUUUUAQUUOUALUOUUEAAAUUUAAUAL EE 


(lll 


eT] 











































Allen & Garcia Company, 


Andrews Allen C. E., John A. 
Garcia, E.M. 

Consulting Bridge, Structural and 
Mining Engineers. 

Plans, Specifications and Super- 
intendence for Bridges and Struc- 
tures in Steel or Concrete. De- 
sign and Construction of com- 
plete Coal Mining Plants. Exa- 
mination, Reports and Apprai- 
sals of Coal Mining and other 
Properties. 


McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


Coal and Iron. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




































Cunningham & Conner, 
Consulting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. Design and Construc- 

tion Coal Plants. Examination, 

Valuation, Reports and Surveys 

of Coal, Oil and Metal Properties. 

Robson-Prichard Bldg. Hunting- 

ton, W. Va. 


Gould, C. V., 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Reports and Surveys. Develop- 
ment, Equipment and Manage- 
ment of Coal Proverties. 

505 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Read, R. G., 


Specialist in design and construc- 
tion of ‘Tipples, Coal and Coke 
handling equipment. Special ex- 
perience in Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. Webster 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Wilkins Company, W.G., 


Engineers and Architects, 
Design and Supervision of Con- 
struction of Coal Mining and Coke 
Plants. Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Robson-Prichard 
Building, Huntington, W. Va. 























Directory Rates (Yearly) 


134 inch Card $52.00. 
(In advance $40.00.) 
2 inch Card $31.20. 
(In advance $25.00.) 
A copy of the paper included. 
























Beattie, James F., 


Mining Engineer.  Speciaities: 
Lignite and Bituminous Coal 
Mining. Examinations and Re- 
ports. Development of coal lands. 
Surveys and Maps. 30 years’ ea- 
perience. New Bethlehem, Pa. 






























\ , 7 need the services of a Consulting Engineer they want to find 
hen Coal Age readers him in Coal Age. Your card should be here. 


Minine T : his Begin the protection of metal 

=708 = ining Lransits rE » surfaces with 
Sov Scie SILICA- 

And Levels DIXONS = DIXON’S  aiics, PAINT 


he “Buff” is very difficult to purchase from a second- ie k 
ee, Goan He a tell Tou LenS are offered me.”’ PAINT and repainting will occur less often. Booklet No. 
Four COLORS | 59-B upon request. 


Send for Catalog 19. Str prxon CRUCIBLE © = Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Station, Mass. a _s —mif Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
- —— stablished 1827 





What is a 


Mansclitewiy The Averill Stadiagraph 


Protractor, straight edge and scale combined. 


It plots stadia notes mechanically, swiftly 


3 and accurately. 


ay fn Ng 
fF /Sylat 
P ost 


Pullers 


haverasayv ed. 
g~, numbers of lives 
in English mines. 


| 


Reduced horizontal distance and difference in 
vertical height given instantly WITHOUT 
CALCULATION OF ANY KIND. 


Results on the map in less time than taken for 
calculations by old methods. 


Compare with other instruments designed to 


save time in stadia work and note difference. 





In two different cases 
coroner’s juries have 
declared that a life 
would have been saved 
if the Sylat Post Pull- 
ers had been used. 
Both cases occurred 
within one month in 2 
single district. 


An eminent coal mining engineer after six weeks’ 
use writes, “‘It is a great time saver in the plotting 
of stadia notes, eliminating, as it does, the use of 
charts and tables, and permitting stadia ‘shots’ to 
be plotted as rapidly, or more rapidly, than they 
could be taken in the field.” 





Timber gets constantly 

zens caper S: One Col- 

iery anager wrote his A 
mine had saved cost of ma- One Month’s Free Trial. 
chine in a single day where 


d f old ts had 
té be cleared sates aaa Send for Catalog. 


Send for Circular CA. 


The Averill Stadiagraph Co. 


141 Broadway New York 


The Sylvester Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Are You Efficient? 


The direct purpose 

of the Power Plant 
Library is to increase 
the efficiency of the 
power plant engineer. 






Titles of the Eight Volumes in the 
Power Plant Library: 


Practical Mathematics. (Mathematics 
Self Taught) by Claude Irwin Palmer. 


Power Catechism. (Practical Engine 
Running) by Fred R. Low. 


Valve Setting. (Applies to every type 
of engine) by Hubert E. Collins. 


Boilers, Piping, Pumps. (A Practi- 
cal treatise) by Hubert E. Collins. 


Shafting, Belting, Governors. 
(Taken from actual prac- 
tice) by Hubert E. Collins. 


Electrical Catechism. (Elec- 
tricity Simplified) by 
George D. Shepardson. 


Steam Turbines. (Prac- 
tical operation of tur- 
bines and auxiliaries) 
by Hubert E. Collins. 


Mechanical Refrig- 
eration. (Ice mak- 
ing and cold stor- 
age) by Fred E. 
Matthews. 









































Our method of selling 
the Power Plant Li- 
brary is approved by 
engineers everywhere. 
We ship the eight 
volumes before even 
a deposit is made 
and allow ten days 
for examination, and 
twelve months to pay 
if you are satisfied. 








































“hat is why it is now 
the most popular and 
the most used library 
in the country. Its 
every page is applic- 
able to actual practice, 
because written by prac- 
tical engineers with a 
working knowledge of 
every branch of power 
plant work, a knowledge 
born of long and varied 
experience. 



















This method of selling 
the books, and the fact 
that they have met the 
requirements of the 
most exacting, ac- 
counts for the ex- 
haustion of two 
complete printings in a 
few months after pub- 
lication. 






























In the Power Plant 
Library. “there is. .em- 
bodied not only the 
rudiments and principles 
of approved practice, but 
its general trend is to- 
ward advancement for 
its readers. Its pages 
are veritably thronged 
with the very nucleus 
of power plant eff 
ciency. 























This method of selling the 
books applies to you. 
Let us send you the 
eight volumes. Just 
return the coupon be- 
low. Not even a refer- 
ence is required. The 
books will be sent to 
you by parcel post or ex- 
press. Look them over, 
book by book, and if 
you don’t want them 
we will supply you 
with return charges im- 
mediately upon hearing 
from you. 







McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 
239 W. 39th St., 

New York 





Gentlemen—Ship 
to me, charges paid, 

your new Power Plant 
Library, eight  vol- 
umes, price $12.00. If 
satisfactory after exam- 
ination, I will send $1.09 
in ten days and $1.00 per 
month until paid. If not 
wanted, I will write for ship- 
ping instructions. 

























You cannot well afford 
to neglect such an im- 
portant matter as your 
personal efficiency. It 
means everything to 
you. It means dollars 
and cents, indepen- 
dence or stagnation. If 













The idea is tohave you 


























there is a trace of ‘examine the books Signatures jaa ale oe eee 

doubt in your mind as without expense to 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF EVERYTHING USED IN COAL 
= MINE EQUIPMENT WITH NAMES OF MAKERS 
TMI nn mm nim 


Anthracite Mine Debris 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 
SO; é 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 
Architects’ Supplies 
Butf & Buff Mfg. Co. 
Batteries, Shot Firing 


Portable Electric Safety 
Light Co. 


Benrings, Ball and Rol- 
ler 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Careco: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. ~ 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Co. 

Belt Dressing 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Belting 

Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. HE. 


Webster Mfg. Co. 

Bins, Coal and Coke 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Bit Shurpeners 

Mayer Bros. Co. 

Blasting Machines 

Koehler Mfg. Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Keystone National Pcow- 


der Co. 
Blowers 
American Blower Co. _ 
Westinghouse Electric 


& Mtg. Co. 


Blowers, Fan 

Coppus Engineering & 
Equipment Co. 

Blowers, Steam Jet 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


Boiler Tube 
Seaife & Sons Co., 
B. 


Cleaners 
Wm. 


Boiler Tubes 
National Tube Co. 


Boilers, Steam 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Ine. 


Boosters 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 

Box Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader 
SOy 


Breaker Machinery 
Vulean Iron Works 


Briquetting Machinery 


Link-Belt Co. 
Mashek Engr. Co. 


Buekets, Clam 
Orange Peel 


Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co 
Buckets, Elevator 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfze. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Cable Grips 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 


and 


Cages 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 


Car Hauls 
Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader 
Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Carbide 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Simmons Co., John 


Ma- 


Carbide Lamps 
Simmons Co., John 


Cars and Car Wheels 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
mehinery (Co, 
Hockensmith Wheel & 


Mine Car Comey 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Garp Co; 

Lehigh Car, Wheel & 
Axle Co. 


Ottumwa Iron Works 

Stine CossIec, 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Oo. 


Castings 

THoeckensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine 
CareCo: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Oy eet Mining Car Wheel 

Oo. 


Castings, Brass and Iron 

Wairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Stine Co.,: J. C. 


Cast-Iron Pipe, 
Lined 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 


Chains, ‘Transmission 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Chutes 

Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Coal Cleaners 

Pennsylvania Crusher 
Co: 

Coal Dock Bridges 


Link-Belt Co. 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. 


Coal-Handling Machin- 
ery 


Ps Box Car Loader 


Oo. 
Be Mfg. Co. 
0. 


Coal Mining Plants 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Coal Storage and Ree 
handling Machinery 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coke Ovens 

Link-Belt Co. 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 


Wood 


Ma- 


Compressors, Air 


Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 
Cameron Steam 
Works, A. S. 

General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Pump 


Condensers 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 


Construction Engineers 
Buffum, F. D. 


Controllers 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Cu. 

Conveying Machinery 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Conveyors, Belt 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Co., The T. L. 


Conveyors, Chain 
Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Conveyors, Screw 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cooling 'Towers 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 


Ma- 


Cordage 
Waterbury Co. 


Couplings 
Byers Co., A. M. 
Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co. 
aa Mining Car Wheel 
oO. 


Cranes 

Link-Belt Co. 

Crossings 

Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 

Crushers 

Smith. Co; "Uae: 

Crushers, Coal 


Link-Belt Co. 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 


Co: 
Scottdale Machine & 


g. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 

& Pulverizer Co. 


Crushing Machinery 

Lehigh Car, Wheel & 
Axle Co. 

Vulcan Iron Works 


Crushing Plants, Coke 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 
ee sylvania Crusher 


Oo. 
Scottdale Machine & 


reap (Ofay 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Cutting and Punching 
Machines, Coal 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pneumelectriec Mach. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Diamond Core Drill 


Contracting 
Brennan Drilling Co., 
ais. oA 


Punxsutawney Drilling 
& Contracting Co 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Doors, Automatic Mine 
American Mine Door Co. 


Draft, Mechanical 
Coppus Engineering & 
Equipment Co. 


Dredging Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Core 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Punxsutawney Drilling 
& Contracting Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Electric 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 


Drills, Power 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Drills, Rock 

Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 

Dumps, Cross-Over 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Dynamite 


Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 


Dynamos 


General Blectric Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 

Westinghouse BPlectric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Seottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

Smiths Cone La iz 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Engineers and Contrac- 
tors 


Buti Boe: 


Engines, Gas and Gaso- 
line 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Engines, Haulage 

Mead-Morrison Mfg. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 

Icngines, Steam 

Ridgway Dynamo & Er- 
gine Co. _ 

Stine Co., J. C. 

Exeavating Machinery 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Exeavators, Dragline 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Fans 

American Blower Co. 

TVairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 

Stine “Coys Jds C: 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Vulean Iron Works 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfe. Co. 

Fans, Exhaust and Ven- 
tilating 

Coppus Engineering & 
Equipment Co. 


Co; 


(ilters, Water | 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Fire-Fighting 
atus 


Draeger Oxygen Appar- 
atus Co. 


Appar- 


Flanges, Pipe 
National Tube Co. 


Flywheels 

Webster Mfg. Co. 
K'urnaces, Smokeless 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
Gaskets 

National Tube Co. 
Gears 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Generators 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 


Westinghouse WJlectrie 
Mg. Co. 
Graphite, Lubricating, 


Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grates and Grate Bars 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


Hammers, Pneumutic 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers 
See Pulleys 


Heaters, Feed Water 


Alberger Pump & Con 
denser Co. 

Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 


High Explosives 
Keystone National Pow- 
wedersco: 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Hoisting and Hauling 
Machinery 


Vulean Iron 


Hoists, Electric 

General Electric Co. 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 
Stine Coz J.2G: 


Hoists, Gasoline 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. 
Hoists, Steam 


Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co.: 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hose Coup- 


Works 


Tfose and 
lings 
Goodyear Tire & Rub- 

ber Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Sulivan Machinery Co. 


Incline Planers 
Stine Co., J. C. 
Jigs 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Joint Pipe 
National Tube Co. 


Lamp Cleaning Ma- 
chines 


Koehler Mfg. Co. 

Lamp Filling Apparatus 
Koehler Mfg. Co. 

Lamp Glasses 

Koehler Mfg. Co. 

Lamp Igniters 


Koehler Mfg. Co. 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co. 


% 
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Perforated Steel 
Screen Plates 


For Coal and Coke, Crushed 
Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 


PERFORATED METALS 
cf every description 





With perforations round, square or oblong of any size to ten inches in diameter and from No. 10 U.S.S. Gauge to 3 inch thick, 
accoiding to the size of holes. 


: The Plates are made flat for shaking screens, rolled to radius for cylindrical, or cut into sectors for conical screens, and made for 
either lap or butt joints with bolt holes as required. 


For Bituminous Coal Screens, Coal and Ore Washing Plants, etc., the variation in diameters of round sizes is about as follows: 
from 1-16” to 3” dia. by 32nds; §”” to ”” by 16ths; 2’ to 14” by $ths; 13” to 4” by jths; and 4’ to 10” by 3 inches, with many 
intervening sizes, all standard centers—and the same in a measure with oblongs and squares. 


Variations in thickness of metal run from No. 18 U.S.S. Gauge (1-20th in.) to one-half inch, according to size of holes. 


Manganese Bronze Screens for Sulphurous Mine Waters. 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING COMPANY 


628 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


Three Grades of Rust Armor 


What is the cost of corrosion? 

You know that millions of parasites swarm in acid and alkaline water, damp earth and in the air, 
eating metal. The damage, you will admit, is countless thousands yearly. 

Now figure the value of a shield for metal that prevents this destruction. 


Highland Non-Corrosive Coating has already saved mines from wreck and ruin. It has 
prolonged the life of concrete and structural surfaces, as well as pipe lines, from 10 to 50 times. 


SONAR GR acsive wo SuORas AON Connosive 
This shield comes in three grades to meet all conditions. It may be applied, inside and out, to pipes 
by dipping the latter in it. Or it may be applied like paint on large surfaces. 
Grade No. 1 is a highly efficient protection for surfaces exposed to weather, coke-smoke or other 
chemical gases. 
Grade No. 2 is made specialiy for mine piping or metal similarly exposed to water, acids and damp 
earth underground. 
Grade No. 3 is a cheap coating for weather-exposed surfaces for which the first two grades are not 
urgently required. 
Use of this coating will without fail save you from an enormous expense. 


Write to our mining department for free trial offer. 


CHEMICAL; PRODUCTS CO. 


CONNELLSVILLE. PA. 
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Lamp Magnets 
Koehler Mfg. Co. 
Lamps, Acetylene 
Simmons Co., John 


Lamps, Electric 

Wolf Safety Lamp 

Lamps, Safety 

Koehler Mfg. Co. 

Portable Electric Safety 
Light Co. 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co. 

Larries, Coke Oven 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 

Oo. 


Co. 


Lifts, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Loaders, Box Car 
Christy Box Car 
£70, 
Fairmont Mining Ma 
chinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Locomotives, 
pressed Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
PortersCo. eas. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Locomotives, Electric 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, The 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse DBlectric 
& Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives, Gasoline 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Locomotives, Rack Rail 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives, Steam 
American Locomotive 


Loader 


Com- 


Oo. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Porter: Go; th IS. 
Vulean Iron Works 


Lubricants, Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lubriecators 


S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Marline Covered V 
Rope 


Waterbury Co. 

Mine Doors 

American Mine Door Co. 
Mixers, Concrete 

Smith’ Co., The T. L. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Motors 


Jire 


General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 
Stine. Go. JeeC; 
Westing “house 
& Mfg. Co. 


Oil Well Casings 
Byers Co., A. M. 


Blectric 
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Oxygen Helmets 


Draeger Oxygen Appar- 
atus Co. 

Packing 

Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Paint, Acid Resisting 


Highland Chemical Pro- 
duets Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 

Paints and Oils 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts eCoy 5 

Standard Paint Co. 


Perforated Metals 


Harrington & King 
Perforating Co. 

Picking ‘Tables 

Tairmont Mining Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Pipe 

National Tube Co. 

Pipe, Cast-Iron 

Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co. 

Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. | 

Standard Paint Co. 

Pipe Fittings 

National Tube Co. 

Pipe Preservative 

Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Pipe, Wrought Iron 
Byers Co., A. M. 


Post Pullers 

Sylvester Co. 

Powder, Blasting 

Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 

Power Hammers 

Mayer Bros. Co. 

Power Transmitting Ma- 
chinery 

Jeffrey. Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Publishers 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting 
Hangers 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Pulmotors 

Draeger Oxygen Appar- 
atus: Go: 

Pulverizers, Coal 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 


and 


Co 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Pumping Engines, High 
Duty 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 


Pumps, Air 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 


Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Deming Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Vulcan Iron Works 


Pumps, Centrifugal 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. 

Deming Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Pumps, Electric 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Deming Co. 

Tairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Generali Electric Co. 


Pumps, Mine 


Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 


Pumps, Power 


Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 
Boyts, Porter & Co. 


Pumps, Rotary 

Deming Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Pumps, Sinking 

Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Pumps, 'l'riplex 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Pumps, ‘Turbine 

Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Pumps, Vacuum 


Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Purifiers, feed Water 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Rail Benders 
Link-Belt Co. 

Rail Bonds 

General Electric Co. 


Regulators, Damper 

Coppus EPEngineering & 
Equipment Co. 

Rescue Apparatus 

Draeger Oxygen Appar- 
atus Co. 

Rope Drives 

Waterbury Co. 


Rope, Galvanized 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope, Manilla and Jute 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope Transmission 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope, Wire 
Waterbury Co. 


Safety Lamp Supplies 


Koehler Mfg. Co. 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co. 


Serapers, Bucket 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Screens 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Harrington & King 

Perforating Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
lLink-Belt Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 


Seottdale Machine & 
Mfe. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Shafting 
See Pulleys 


Shearing Machines 
Tngersoll-Rand Co. 


Sheave Wheels 


Lehigh Car, Wheel & 
Axle Co. 

Sheaves 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Fairmont Mining. Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Shovels, Steam 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Signals, Mine 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 


Sink and Float Testers 


Pennsylvania Crusher 
Co. 


Sprocket Wheels 


Lehigh Car, Wheel & 
Axle Co. 


Steam Engines, 
liary 
American Blower 


Steam Engines, 
tionary 


Vulcan Iron Works 

Steel Tipples 

Scottdale Machine & 
Mfg. Co. 

Stokers, Mechanical 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

Structural Steel 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Surveying Instruments 


Averill Stadiagraph Co. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Switchboards 


Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 


Auxil- 


Co: 
Sta- 


Electric 


Vol. 5, No. 26 


Switchboards, 'elephone 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 


Switches and Frogs 


Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 

Tanks 

National Tube Co. . 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Telephone Equipment 

Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co 

Telephones, Mine 

Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

Tipples 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Tracks, Portable 


Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 


Tramways, Wire Rope 
Waterbury Co. 
Transformers 


Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 


Transits and Levels 
Buft & Buff Mfg. Co. 
Traps, Steam 
American Blower Co. 
Trolley Wires 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. 
Tubing 
Byers Co., A. M. 
National Tube Co. 
Turbines, Steam 


Coppus Engineering & 
Equipment Co. 
General Hleetrie Co. 


Electriv. 


Hlectric 


Westinghouse HBlectric 
& Mfg. Co 

Unions 

National Tube Co. 

Valves 


National Tube Co. 
Nelson Valve Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Ventilators 
Coppus Engineering & 
Equipment Co. 
Washeries, Coal 
Tairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Water Softening and 
Purifying Systems 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Wheels, Car 
See Cars 
Wheels 
Wire and Cable 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
vhone Mfg. Co. 

Waterbury Co. 

Wire Rope Fittings 
Waterbury Co. 


and Car 


When People Want To Find 
A Telephone Number 


they naturally look in the phone book—when they want to find 
who makes machinery or equipment for coal mines they natur- 
ally look in the Classified Directory. 
to find everything and that is the place for things used at mines. 


There’s a proper place 
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STEEL MINE TIES he POWER COAL AUGERS 
CAR HAULS BOX CAR LOADERS 
CAR RETARDERS PORTABLE MINE PUMPS 
SELF OILING WHEELS MINE FANS 


Eliminates Spilling and Saves Labor 


Irrespective of weather, slip- 
pery tracks or bad brakes, the 


FAIRMONT 
Railroad Car 


Retarder 


gives the dumper on the tipple com 
plete control of the cars to be 
loaded. 

Easy to install and operate. Effects 
saving in labor, often enabling 
owners to dispense with the services 
of one man. 

Feeds the cars regularly and pre- 
vents spilling of coal over tracks. 
Soon pays for itself. 


Write for Bulletin. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont. W. Va. 








Back view of McClave Removable 
Sectional - Top Grate Bar No. 2 


McClave Grate No 2 


Front view—two 
Sections detached 


They are probably running high. But by use of this Removable from burning or breakage, and any section can be lifted off at any 
Sectional Top Bar you can reduce them toa minimum. The re- time and anew one substituted at trifling expense. An enor- 
movabie tops fit down securely on each bar, protecting the body mous cutter of repair costs in grate bars undergoing severe usage. 


McCLAVE GRATES 
ARGAND BLOWERS 


Make a complete combustion System for burning low-grade fuels. 
Investigation of these will pay you. You can use up ordinarily 
considered ‘‘waste”’ fuels at the mine plant and sell all your high 
grade fuel. 


Ask us for complete information and for Catalog ‘“‘H’’ 


McClave-Brooks Company 


Scraniae, Pa. 
| RAN FFICES: 50 Cl h St., C. Smith ,N. Y. Manager. 
he McClave Grates oD Gnicago. 706 Fisher Bldg. fr B. %. ‘Smith, Manages: ¥ 








Shaking Movement 
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Pipe That 


Every Coal Operator Should Know 


The first of a series under this heading will be 
published in a two-page announcement to ap- 


pear in the July 4th issue of Coal Age. 


Be sure 


to read the first number! 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Master Hose 


You Just 
Can’t Kink 


Why?—Bend it. 


back sharp and true. 
Abuse it. 


Drop tools on it. 


around rough corners. 


jagged surfaces. 


You just can’t kink it. 


can’t wear it out. 
You must do some- 
thing mighty un- 
usual before any- 
thing happens. 


That’s Kantkink 
Hose. Made by 
the Goodyear Com- 
pany. They call it 
the Master Hose. 


It 


round-house, 


water or steam. 


Where it is Master 


In the mine, quarry, boiler room, 
shaft, 
shop. Use it for compressed air, gas, 


See how it flies 

Stand on it. 
Pull it 
Yank it over 


inch. 


Use it for any pressure. 
at a pressure of 1,000 lbs. to the square 


It laughs 


The oil-resisting tube and cover of 


the all-air hose protects it. 
oil from compressors can’t affect it. 


You just 


(,00D 
KANTKINK HOSE 


tunnel, machine 


tion. 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


Vaporized 


Special tube com- 
pounds for steam 
and water purposes. 
Best duck and rub- 
ber throughout. 


Armor wires of high 
carbon steel. The 
standard of manu- 
facture — ‘‘Good- 
year.” 


No Distortion 


Won’t elongate. 
shape through expansion and contrac- 


Won’t get out of 


Use Goodyear Efficiency Service 


Let Goodyear help you solve your hose problems. The Goodyear Efficiency Bureau 
is at your service. Costs nothing to ask questions. Noobligation. Write today—NOW. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Hose Dept., AKRON, OHIO 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber. 
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_ STAND-UP-TO-IT-IVENESS 


Is an element of prime importance in equipment 


for Handling Coal—at Mine, Yard or Dock 


Our manufacturing formulas all include large percentages of this essential ingredient—and that’s just 
one reason why you buy our machinery to get best possible service through the longest period of time. 
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For Belt “ 
Conveyors: 
Improved 
Troughing 
Rolls and our 
Automatic 
ieee 17, 
2 which travels 


= back and 








luli IIA 





forth be- Hi 
tween any desired points and distributes ma- 
terial to storage in long piles. 






Chains: All types and sizes, for all 
purposes. 
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The Perkins Pivoted Bucket Carrier: Best known device for 
handling coal and ashes in the power house. 
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= Elevator Buckets: In Malleable 
= Iron or Sheet Steel. All Patterns. 
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_ The Webster M’f’g Company, Tiffin, Ohio 


— NEW YORK: 90 West St. CHICAGO: McCormick Building 


I 


delphial Pas eee eet eae .Chas. Bond Co., 520 Arch St. Birmingham, Ala............ Carpenter & Hillman, 707 Empire Bldg. — 
pireburet, Bateyce ce sich deter. 5 " Dempcey-Degener Co., 14 Wood St. Douglas, WATIZs2 se re eral ee os L: pie Mendenhall, 1019 Avenue G = 
fh es ARDY 6 fo) | ieee in Peeriein tears coruran ne Palmer-Bee Co., W oodward Ave. Denver, Colo a.com sawn hers ‘L. Dean, 1718 California St. = 
Gharleston,: W.Va rents tae teers es Cc. L. Miller, ‘1511 Virginia St. Salt Lake City, Utah....... .U tah Engineering & Machinery Co. = 
Middlesborough, bE i ee, Sy oid pou Sly Coreen ere wre red Webster & Co. Los Angeles, Calif. _..California Mae hy. & Equip. Co., 921 N. Main St. = 
Louisville, Kyss 30. te. ff. eee E. D. Morton & Co., 516 W. Main St. Seattle, Wesker we cas Oesacterniesiy os Maniatis eh sle d aiale winters R. C. Brinkley = 
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Knoxville, Tenniecomcuccicbeie een Webster & Co., Halston Bank Bldg. Wancouver, bb. Gisae vss B. C. Equipment Co., Bank of Ottawa Bldg. 
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= For twenty-five years and  . = 
more, we have recommended, h = 
manufactured and installed = 
large numbers of Belt Con- = 
veyors for uses to which = 
they were best adapted; and = 
from our long experience, man- = 
ufacturing facilities, design of = 
equipment and quality of belts L = 
has resulted the same super- = 
ority that has always char- : = 
acterized our other products. | ag \ = 
ae Mh < i ae =. mt g ‘ = 
rINK-BELT Wee be iG rid ee oes é _\ — -- 
Service Brand Conveyor Beltsfor Dependability _ 
in handling all classes of material. Belts should be pur- = 
chased of a Company that has had experience in their use, = 
and a reputation for maintaining the quality of its product. = 
Our catalog No. 79 gives some interesting facts about Belt Conveyors. = 
= The Peck Overlapping Pivoted Bucket Carrier = 
= The Most Durable Conveyor for Ore, Stone, Gravel and similar materials. = 
= The recognized Standard Conveyor for coal and ashes in the modern power house. = 
2 OurCatalog No. 120 = 
2 not only illustrates — 
== a wide range of = 
2 Peck Carrier in- = 
= Stallations but = 
3 gives the reasons = 
= for its superiority — 
= overallother types. = 
2 Fe re 2 
= Write for any or all of the Jollowing Catalogs: = 
= No. 170—Portable Wagon Loaders. No. 79—Belt Conveyors. No. 189—Conveyors for Sand, Stone, etc. = 
= No. 128—Locomotive Cranes. No. 120—Peck Pivoted Bueket Carrier. No. 111—Coal Mining Machinery. = 
= No. Maer Shi Transmission Ma- No. 90—General Price List Catalog. No. 125—Link Belt Silent Chain. ES 
Ei chinery. = 
Esa 80N00N00)  PEITLADELPHTA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS _PMiinininnniini 

New VOrk peter... cit scccmds) ee eee 299 Broadway Sec 10) oo. ts Ae See ee 5121 First Avenue S. 

be {150} Or acic oe Colo momo aad, 131 State Street — Bae Angeles. . 0)... a3 2 .nte os 204 N. Los Angeles St. 

Pittsburgh ee oe sie ee eee 1501-3 Park Buil : San Francisco....... N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 

Withee ae BB een Or SEP ce es Sqiae i ae Mf eS BR eee ears ae red 

Cleveland. ................1304 Rockefeller Bldg. Mieningham: 22.22. iGhinersl Adachinery On: 


St: Loulsse. .eteteloe. Central National Bank Bldg. MMe ADOUS. . 2 h:..o 0 stake eves Link-Belt Supply Co. 
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